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When  David  Mc David  became  a  Saturn  retailer,  His  TVa 
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Like  :  ( I 

ust  weren't  any  good  v  i 

[Wide Track"  his  advertising  rson,  has  had  the  job,  cvei 

years,  or  representing  a!!  i  I  it  dealerships. 
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'('%u  trade  em,  swap  em,  Z^^^^^. 
kept  coming  fel^  yf  -M 

buy  a  can  ^^IEM^^ 

]•  1     ,  »]       1»1  At  the  height  of  WukTraekmania,  DaeU> W 

didnt  necessarily  like  the  to^^^^7^^i2!r  way  it  relt.  it  was  just  the 
hvay  things  1 
Whei  - 
customers 
made  sen;--: 
to  earn  01 
After  som( 

hungry  bean"),  David  decided  to  gi\  e  Satr  try.  These  dav  ^ 
we're  happ\r  to  say,  David  wouldn't  do  bus'      .,  iv  other  way,  and  *™ 
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A  Different  Kind 0/ Co i  my.  A  Different  Kind/;/' Car. 
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LETTERS 


Sex  with  the 
Professor,  Part  II 

Editor's  Note:  The  September  1993 
Forum,  "New  Rules  About  Sex  on 
Campus:  Should  Professors  Be  Barred 
/mdh  Students1  Beds?"  provokedan  un- 
usual number  oj  Letters  to  the  Editor,  as 
well  as  comment  in  other  publications. 
Remarks  by  two  oj  the  Forum's  partici- 
pants,  Joan  Bh'tnv,  associate  professor  oj 
English  at  the  University  oj  Kentucky, 
and  William  Kerrigan,  professor  oj  En- 
glish at  the  (  diversity  oj  Massachusetts 
(Amherst),  drew  most  oj  the  mad.  A 
selection  oj  readers'  letters  teas  published 
in  this  column  in  the  November  issue. 
Below,  Professors  Bhthe  and  Kerrigan 
respond. 

William  Kerrigan: 

I  tccl  .is  if  mv  rem. uks  in  the  I  iarp- 
ei  s  1 ,  irum  have  heen  interpreted  by  .1 
11. H  i<  m  iif  lap  is.  Whether  there  sin  mid 
he  bans  mi  student-faculty  sex  is  a 
complex  and  even  embarrassing  issue. 

I  tried  tu  address  it  honestly,  hi  the 

I I  »urse  i  it  t  he  disc  ussii  >n,  1  mentii  >ned 
"a  part kul. ir  kind  ol  student  I  have 
responded  tu. .  .a  female  student  who 
. . .  has  unnaturally  pr<  >1<  inged  her  vir- 
ginity." Main  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines reprinted  this  passage  in  a  box, 
which  appears  to  have  sent  a  silent 
message:  "1  lere,  shorn  ol  context,  is  a 

Harpers  Magazine  welcomes  Letters  u>  the 
Editor  Short  letters  are  more  likely  u>  he  pub- 
lished, audit//  letters  arc  subjei  1  to  editing  Let' 
ters  must  he  typed  double-spaced;  volume 
j>n\  liules  individual  acknowledgment. 


passage  that  can  support  some  of  y< 
ugliest  fantasies.  We  in  the  press  doll 
give  you  many  opportunities  these  di 
to  hate  Jews,  African  Americans,' 
homosexuals,  and  when  we  do,  it 
in  somewhat  disguised  ways.  Rut  I 
know  you  love  to  hate.  Bid  farewell! 
generosity  of  spirit,  ordinary  goodw 
the  benefit  of  doubt,  and  sink  ye 
teeth  into  this."  The  result  was  a  lo 
workout  tor  a  particular  acaderr 
stereotype:  the  male  sexual  predat 
whose  job  provides  him  with  an  a 
nual  supply  of  game.  1  expected  bett 
from  the  readers  of  Harper's,  at 
maybe  1  got  it,  since  not  all  readt 
w  rite  to  the  magazine.  But  the  trig!" 
fully  overwrought  and  ungenerous  K 
ters  printed  in  the  November  issue  , 
about  the  stereotype,  and  not  abo 
me  or  what  1  was  trying  to  saw 

I  am  thought  to  have  deflower 
many  virgins,  although  "responded  t 
does  not  mean  "had  sex  with."  1  a 
said  to  have  defined  eighteen-year-e 
women  as  cases  of  unnaturally  pr! 
longed  virginity.  Why  not  suppose  ( 
was  the  case)  that  the  women  1  f 
ferred  to  were  much  older  and  tew 
number?  Why  not  suppose  (as  was  ti 
case)  that  they  were  not  enrolled  inr 
courses  at  the  time  in  question?  W! 
not  suppose  (as  was  the  case)  that  th 
themselves  defined  their  virginity 
unnaturally  prolonged?  A  will  tod 
tort  rather  than  understand  m. 1  le  n 
tional  news  of  my  remarks. 

What  did  I  trigger.'  What  promp 
ed  this  display  of  moral  panic.' 

Especially  on  sexual  matters,  tl 
national  mood  is  an  edgy  one  just  no 
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Hetcrophohia  or,  more  accurately, 
phalli  >lic-tci<  >pli<  iIm.i  runs  rampant 
in  the  land,  ii  seemed  to  me  that  if  the 
K mini  was  n>  any  degree  an  imagina- 
tive success,  its  achievement  in 
extricating  campus  sex  from  the  ap- 
palling business  i  >t  sexual  harassment. 
I  share  to  the  fullest  extent  feminism's 
concern  with  harassment.  As  I  ex- 
pressly said,  "I  am  not  defending  I  V>n 
Juani.sm  . . .  sex  ft  ir  grades  and  s<  i  ft  nth." 
Yet  thevomment  wenl  unnoticed  in 
most  d!  tlu-  letters  in  the  November 
limbers  Abuses  happen;  every  means 
should  be  taken  to  identity  them  and 
punish  them.  But  we  should  also  be 
able  to  discuss  sexuality  apart  from  its 
vicious  and  illegal  forms.  C  !ood  things 
also  happen;  man}  pr<  ifessors  are  hap- 
pily married  to  former  students,  rhc 
respt  inses  to  <  >ur  disc  ussii  >n  insisted  ( in 
linking  campus  sexuality  with  the  no- 
fun-allowed  subjects  of  violence  and 
violation.  It  is  as  it  the  libidinal  imag- 
ination ol  the  count ry  has  g<  itten  stuck 
and  cannot  picture  (at  least  not  for 
very  long,  and  m  it  with  muc  h  c  larity) 
any  other  kind  of  sexual  possibility. 
Deep  in  the  national  mood,  sex  and 
fear  are  wed. 

Again  and  again  inv  infamous  re- 
marks have  evoked  in  commentatt  irs 
the  image  ol  .1  virginal  eighteen-year- 
old  woman.  In  the  actual  context  of 
the  Forum,  we  explic  ifly  said  that  our 
discussion  would  not  focus  on  this  in- 
nocent creature,  herself  .1  stereotype, 
as  Joan  Bly the  pointed  out.  I  certain- 
ly did  not  have  her  in  mind. 

Yet  this  stereotypical  young  woman 
makes  regular  appearand  es  in  my  had 
press  because  she  is  the  heroine  in  .1 
conflicting  set  of  national  fantasies. 
Yesterday's  c  hild,  die  has  iim  reached 
(in  most  states)  the  age  ol  consent, 
and  is  thus  available  for  the  first  time 
.is  .1  legal  sexual  partner.  She  has  left 
In  ime  to  go  to  c>  'liege,  wl  lere  predators 
sum  Hind  I  icr  on  all  sides.  (  mrrary 
p<  ilitical  meanings  beat  d<  iwn  1  »n  her 
situation,  hoi  tlu-  right  wing,  her  vir- 
ginity is  .1  otc-.it  tribute  to  family  v  al- 
ues; she  should  love,  marry,  and  nave 
sex,  in  that  1  irder,  and  as  a  mother  in- 
still these  \  lines  m  her  e  hildreii  h  >i 
the  left  wing,  she  is  on  the  brink  of 
victimization:  that,  sadly,  is  the  defi- 
nition ol  true  adulthood  in  some  fem- 
inist thinking.  Hie  example  of  her 
violated  innocence  is  used  on  cam- 


pus toe  reate  dread  and  < mirage,  which 
c  an  1  hen  be  converted  into  a  lifetime 
supply  of  political  commitment.  Al- 
though 1  was  discussing  something 
else,  these  are  the  tense  .American  1111 
ages,  full  of  serious  business,  that  my 
remarks  brought  into  the  open. 

/('(in  Blythe: 

"Love  refines/The  thoughts,  and 
heart  enlarges,  hath  its  seat/In  Reasi  »n, 
and  is  judicious,  is  the  scale/By  which 
1 1 1  heavenly  Love  thou  maysl  ascend." 
1  his  is  one  of  the  m<  1st  imp< >rl ant 
lessons  professor  Raphael  teaches  Eve 
and  Ad. an  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lust. 
The  em-paradised  couple  als<  1  learn  that 
physical  joining  of  earthly  wi  mien  and 
men  and  sexual  union  between  angels 
are  but  variants  of  the  joyful  c<  mversa- 

tion  ot  lite-,  which  takes  main  tonus, 
including  gardening,  verbal  exchanges, 
prayers  to  ( Jod,  singing,  and  dancing. 

In  the  same  vein,  some  twenty-five 
years  bef< >re  he  first  published  his  epic, 
Milton  wrote  that  without  "happy 
conversation"  sex  in  marriage  is  but 
"savage  brute  necessity."  Ibis  senti- 
ment appears  in  tracts  Milton  wrote 
arguing  that  mental  incompatibility 
w  as  at  least  as  valid  a  basis  for  divorce 
as  adultery.  For  challenging  laws  th.it 
demeaned  marriage  and  especially 
women  in  marriage,  Milton's  oppo- 
nents accused  him  (no  doubt  one  ol 
the  most  chaste  poets  in  English  his 
tory)  ol  revolting  sexual  exploits.  1  he 
majority  ol  his  detract!  >rs  had  not  even 
read  what  he  wrote. 

Confronted  by  the  November 
Harper's  letters,  1  understand  better 
than  ever  Milton's  shocked  frustra- 
tion. W  hen  I  participated  in  the 
/  farper's  Forum,  I,  too,  thought  I  was 
taking  a  stand  tor  human  dignity  and 
foi  the  charitable  view  that  sexuality 
is  not  always  iust  a  predatory  urge  but 
rather  something  whose  posit  ive  en- 
ergies can  inspire  all  that  is  best  in 
human  hie:  affection,  compassion, 
poetry,  humor,  imagination,  hard 
wi  irk,  pen.  ept  ii  hi,  t  he  hi  nub  ot  c  1  im- 
munity, but  those  ot  the  mind-set  be- 
hind the-  letters  printed  111  the 
Nov  ember  1  larper's  seem  to  have  re- 
sponded to  little  more  than  the  red 
promo  flap  on  the  September  issue's 
cover,  "Sex  101:  Should  Profs  and 
C-occls  IV  Barred  from  Bed  .'  A  Steamy 
1  larper's  Ft  >rum." 


Now,  let's  set  the  record  straight.! 
did  not  trav  el  fourteen  grueling  hour! 
to  New  York  on  June  17  to  eliseus< 
whether  pn  >tessi  >rs  should  be  admitted 
to  students'  beds.  That's  the  Cesspocj 
approach  of  the  National  Knquirei 
Oprah,  1  )onahue,  and  Geraldo.  I  wen 
to  discuss  reasons  why  schools  shoul- 
not  enact  official  bans  against  facul 
ty  student  sex.  Like  main  of  thos 
who  w  rote  to  the  magazine,  1 ,  toi >,  ar< 
outraged  by  profs  who  have  sex  witl 
students  currently  enrolled  111  the) 
classes  and  by  students  who  peddl? 
sex  t<  ir  grades.  Bur  determining  guilt  ii 
such  c  ases  is  m  it  as  easy  as  sniffing  oia 
offende  rs  in  a  smoke-tree  zone. 

On  one  level,  the  Harper's  lettei 
were  hut  another  indication  of  th 
failure  of  American  education  to  teac 
h.isie  reading  skills.  But  much  morl 
appalling  was  the  writers'  gloating  lv 
tied.  1  he  letters  made  me  think  of  a 
image-  in  Milton's  "Lycidas":  "The  bur 
gr\  sheep  look  up  aiiel  are  not  feci 
But  swollen  with  w  ind,  .  .  ./Rat  irl 
wardly  and  toul  contagion  spread.! 
Out  nation's  gas  attack  ot  ignorarl 
and  mean-spirited  self-righteousness  J 
Turns-proof,  and  may  be  fatal  to  afl 
that  is  best  in  < >ur  pei »ple.  1 

But,  you  reply,  it  is  the  college  pn 
tessi  >rs  w  ho  are  gaseous,  overpaid,  la: 
and  immoral.  Sad  to  say,  althougl 
there  are  tin msands  1  if  dismally  salarieJ 
professors  in  our  nation  who  taithtut 
K  teach  tour  or  five  courses  .1  semeste 
w  ork  long  hours  preparing  classes  an 
grading  papers,  and  care  about  thei 
students'  presents  and  futures,  there  at 
those  highly  visible  professors  earn 
ing  six-digit  salaries  who  drive  to  cam 
I  his  111  t  welve-c  ylinder  Jaguars  to  wa 
eloquent  on  Marxism  bete  ire  the  selei 
tew.  In  their  enthusiastic  suspicion  d 
language  and  condemnation  ot  trad 
tional  cultural  values,  too  many  pn 
tessors  elo  forget  that  their  studen 
are  stan  eel  for  something  to  believe  ii 
And  what  arc  students  getting  from 
alarming  number  ot  our  highest-pa: 
and  most  crowd-goading  professor 
"I  late,  hate,  hate."  C  'aught  up  in  tl 
red  river  of  passionate  outrage,  sti 
dents  may  well  find  it  nearly  impossi 
hie-  to  distinguish  intelligently  bet  wet 
a  compelling  performance  and  won 
to  live  by.  Remember,  it  is  easy  to  ha 
(especially  those  you  do  not  see  ta< 
(  1  mrinut'd  on  page  c 
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Robber  barons  rcdux 
By  Lewis  H.  Latham 


lere  is  m<  rre  /)<  >etrv  in  the  rush  of  a  sin 
railroad  train  across  the  continent  than 
all  the  %trry  story  o\  the  humingo]  Troy. 

V -Joaquin  Miller,  1884 
r  least  twice  a  week  tor  the  last 
/eral  months,  the  newspapers  have 
en  bringing  wi  >rd  <  >f  yet  am  ither  mas- 
re  deal  in  prioress  among  the  gar- 
ntuan  media  syndicates,  and  always 
e  breathless  tenor  oi  the  prose  lin- 
es exclamation  points— Murdoch 
:quires  Rights  to  Asia!  Viacom  Bids 

0  billion  for  Paramount!  Pygmies 
;e!  Giants  Walk  the  Earth!  The  sto- 
s  invariably  extol  the  wonders  oi 
e  nation's  new  "information  super- 
ghway,"  and  on  reading  the  dis- 
tches  from  New  York  and  Los 
tgeles,  I  think  of  the  furious  build- 

1  of  railn  >ads  that  exc  ited  the  Amcr- 
n  imaginatit  »n  during  the  last  decades 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  New  York  Times  on  October 
published  a  tn  mi  -page  pin  >n  igraph 
eight  prominent  media  executives 
nong  them  |ohn  (  '..  Malone,  pres- 
ait  of  Tele-Communications  Inc.; 
m  L.  C  dendenin,  chairman  <  if  Bell- 
uth  t  a  >rp<  iratii  >n;  and  Raynn  >nd  W. 
nth,  e  hairman  i  >f  Bell  At  lam  k  ) 
ited  side  by  side  behind  a  row  of 
crophones  in  Washington,  whith- 
they  bad  come,  .1  week  after  Mr. 
rith's  Bell  Atlantic  announced  its 
:ention  to  buy  Mr.  Malone's  TCI 
the  sum  ot  $3  3  billion,  to  assure  the 
nerican  people  that  the  maneuver 
is  in  no  way  harmful  to  the  public 
:erest.  But  even  as  1  admired  theii 
right  posture  and  the  modesty  ol 
eir  dark  and  unassuming  suits,  I 
mdered  how  the  political  cartoon- 
Thomas  Nast  would  have  drawn 
eir  caricatures  in  the  old  Harper's 
lekly.  Certainly  he  would  have  fur- 
shed  them  with  top  bats  and  broad 


grins,  also  watch  chains,  florid  |owls, 
brocaded  waistcoats  bulging  with 
green  nac  ks,  cigars,  pel  polit  icians,  and 
.1  general  likeness  to  dressed  pork  It 
the  edit*  >rs  had  been  generous  11 1  1  ben 
.ilb  itmeni  of  space  1 .1  full  |  >agc  and 
some  color  in  the  engraving  instead  of 
the  customary  c|iiarter  page  for  a  draw 
ing  in  ink),  Nasi  undoubtedly  would 
have  placed  the  ragged  figure  of  Lib- 
erty under  the  conference  table,  a 
siiiled  but  once- bea ut it u I  woman 
dressed  in  .1  tattered  American  flag 
on  whom  the  fine  gentlemen  rested 
then  dainty  In >g  leer. 

But  Nast  I i.is  g(  me  off  into  tl ie  mist 
with  1  eddy  R01  >se\  elt  and  the  hutfa- 
li  1,  and  "1111  mi  >p<  >l\ "  is  ,1  wi  >rd  n>  >  L  Tig- 
er extant  111  the  language  except  when 
applied  to  the  board  game.  I  be  rimes 
preferred  the  word  "synergy"  and 
stressed  the  feats  ol  miraculous  de- 
liverance ten. 1111  to  lake  pi, ice  in  the 
clean,  well- lighted  rooms  ot  techno- 
logical advancement.  Ii  was  an  im- 
press k  in  enct  imaged  b\  the  gentlemen 
seated  .11  the  microphones,  who  pre- 
sented 1  hemselvcs  as  agents  t  it  benev 
oleni  dynamism  and  wholesome 
change.  Not  unexpectedly,  they  were 
unanimous  in  theii  judgment  thai 
any  interference  from  the  g«  ivernment 
(i.e.,  any  spmlspori  nonsense  aboul 
the  antitrust  laws)  merely  would  im 
pede  pr<  igress  and  delay  1  he  arrival  ■  •■• 
that  happy  day  w  hen  .ill  Americ  .1 
would  tra\'el  togethei  along  the  new 
superhighway  in  the  sky  to  the  land  ol 
the  brave  and  the  home  ol  die  tree. 
John  Sculley,  until  last  (  V  n  >ber  I  he 
chairman  t  'I  Apple  (  '1  uupuier  and  .1 
c  k  >se  adviser  ti  1  President  Bill  (■  linn  111, 
ann< nine c d  t he  t Inane  1  it  1  he  pro- 
ceedings in  two  sentences:  "It's  1111 
possible  for  regulators  to  move  as 
quickly  and  effectively  as  the  private 
sec  tor.  (.  iovernmeni  needs  to  give  I  he 


private  sec  1 01  .1  green  lighi  I o  go  ahead 
with  1  in  esi  meni  and  mnovat  inn 

A 1 1  preset  it  al  the  0  intereiu  e  table 
sec  1 11  ided  the  motion,  none  mi  >rc  loud 
ly  than  Bert  (  '..  R<  iberts,  the  1  hairman 
ol  M(  I  (  :ommunications  "All  t«u> of- 
ten, he  s. nd,  "whal  we  have  seen  is  the 
gi  >\  ei  ninent  thwart  \  >ri  igress."  Klsew  hen 
in  the  room  Ronald  I  I.  Br<  nvn,  the'  sex  - 
ret ary  ot  commerce,  glistened  with  the 
sin  ile  ol  .in  i  ibliging  head  waiter,  always 
happy  to  be  ot  service,  glad  to  bring  the 
important  guests  from  the  media  syn- 
dicates another  pheasant  or  tax  ex- 
emption. "I  feel  like  I'm  .11  the  Academy 
Awards,"  Bn  iw  1 1  said.  ".  .  II  ie  issue  111 
my  mind  is  nol  w  het  I  ler  companies  are 
big,  but  w  I iel  I ici  they  are  agile,  u  im- 
pel itive,  and  l<  >i  ward  h  n  iking  " 

(  iiven  the  unqualified  dependence 
of  the  communications  industi  ies  >  in 
government  subsidy  and  patronage 
111  the  form  ot  broadcast  licenses  and 
cable  franc hiscs  assigning  public  prop 
erry  to  private  use— the  ringing  en- 
dorsements ot  tree  trade  and  tree 
enterprise  si  nindcd  the  e  usti  unary  lalse 
note,  but,  again  as  customary,  noboeh 
in  the  11 11  mi  made  ,1  tasteless  |i  ike  a  hi  nit 
the  pretensions  to  good  citirenship. 
Noi did  anybody  remind  the  audience 
that  the  subjeci  undet  discussion  was 
im  >ik >p<  >ly  -present ,  i >asi ,  and  future 
1  'i  i  hat  despite  the  very  large'  sums  ol 
money  11 1  transit,  1 1  ie  combination  and 
recombination  ol  companies  served 
ihe  interests  of  a  very  small  number  ot 
null  viduals,  1  n  sue  ot  1  hem  known  U  >r 
their  l<  i\'e  of  tree  speei  h.  John  (  Mai 
1 11  ie,  president  ol  f"CI  (t he  gei  it  leman 
seated  al  the  extreme  let  I  ot  the  pho- 
tograph, and  the  one  whom  Nasi  mi- 
di  Hibt  edly  wi  mid  have  drawn  w  ith  the 
heaviesi  pauni  h  and  the  biggest  e  igar), 
best  exemplified  I  he  presiding  spirit 
ot  1  in  pi  ae  a  LI  e  and  we  1 1  -  organ  i:ed 
greed. 


1 1 1  I'M 1  1 


As  the  largest  cable  television  com- 
pany in  the  world,  dC  I  owns  1,200 
delivery  systems  in  forty-nine  states 
(roughly  20  perceni  ol  the  American 
market)  as  well  .1-  substantial  inter 
ests  111  Turner  Broadcasting,  Teleport 
Communication^  TeleWcst  ia  com- 
hined  television  and  telephone  com- 
pany in  England),  and  the  Discovery 
C  Channel.  An  ancillary  «.« impany,  Lib- 
erty Media,  also  tendered  by  Mr.  Mal- 
i >ne  to  Mr.  Smith,  hi  ilds  lesser  but  -1  ill 
extensive  interests  in  Black  Entertain- 
ment Television,  QV(  ,  I  lome  Shop- 
ping Network,  Courtroom  rdevision 
Netwi  >rk,  Family  C  .'hannel,  Encore,  and 
Jukebox.  Bell  Atlantic  presently  pro- 
vides telephone  service  (land  line  and 
cellular)  to  1  3  million  customers  in 
six  states.  C  \  >nsi  ilidated  under  the  same 
rubric ,  Bell  Atlantic,  II  I,  and  Liberty 
Media  combine  the  t  arrying  capac  ities 
of  (.able  television  with  the  switching 
capacities  ot  a  telephone  company. 
Sending  its  signals  through  a  single- 
wire,  the  new  company  must  neces- 
sarily occupy  the  attention  of  22  mil- 
lion subscribers  in  all  ol  the  country's 
one  hundred  principal  markets,  pro- 
viding them  w  ith  television  programs, 
telephone  conversations,  old  movies, 
sexual  fantasies,  hank  statements,  in- 
teractive games,  doctors'  prescriptions, 
and  merchandising  orders. 

At  the  same  tune  that  Malone  was 
arranging  the  deal  with  Bell  Atlantic 
last  summer,  he  also  was  seeking  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  Paramount  Com- 
munications— the  media  conglomerate 
that  owns,  m  addition  to  a  major 
movie  studio,  a  large  film  library,  the 
studio's  network  television  program- 
ming, a  portfolio  of  syndicated  situa- 
tion comedies  (among  them  ( Cheers, 
R  is<  annc,  and  7  he  ( Cusfn  Sh<  ••• 
large  publishing  apparatus  (chiefly  Si- 
mon cN  Schuster  and  Prentice  Hall), 
Madison  Square  (  iarden,  the  New 
York  Rangers,  and  the  New  V>rk 
Knicks.  In  this  second  theater  ot  merg- 
er and  acquisition.  Malone  joined  his 
interest  with  Barry  [filler's QV( ,',  with 

nal  1  elephi  me  com]  inies) 
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cloin  House  Books  and  the  Conde 
Nasi  magazines). 

The  attractions  of  Paramount  al- 
ready  had  become  apparent  to  Via- 
com, another  of  the  country's  large 
media  combinations  (owning,  among 
other  assets,  nineteen  broadcast  sta- 
tions, 1.1  million  cable  boxes,  MT\', 
Nickelodeon,  and  Showtime),  and 
throughout  the  late  summe  r  and  ear- 
ly autumn  Viacom  and  QVC  ottered 
increasingly  extravagant  bids  tor  what 
the  newspapers  liked  to  call  "the  last 
studio  111  play."  As  Diller  assembled 
allies  for  QVC  ',  Sumner  Redstone,  the 
chairman  of  Viacom,  did  likew  ise,  re- 
plenishing his  ow  n  cash  reserves  with 
those  of  Nynex,  a  regional  telephone 
company,  and  the  Bloc  k buster  Enter- 
tainment c  Corporation.  By  November 
i  the  increasingly  acrimonious  auc- 
tion put  rhe  price  of  Paramount  at 
$10.1  billion  (offered  by  Viacom)  or 
$9.5  billion  (offered  by  QVC). 

The  financial  press  made  no  attempt 
to  quiet  its  emotions,  and  always  the 
stones  were  touched  with  the  bloom  ot 
aw  e.  Behold,  clear  reader,  men  of  genius 
and  resolve — Billionaires!  Visionar- 
ies! Entrepreneurs! — trading  cable  sys- 
tems tor  telephone  lines,  and  telephone 
lines  tor  movie  studios,  and  movie  stu- 
dios tor  cable  systems — buying  and 
selling  the  fonts  of  celebrity  like  fur- 
longs ot  railroad  track,  risking  rhe  haz- 
ard of  new  fortunes  tor  the  good  of  the 
nat it hi .  Mi  1st  t if  the  same  tributes  and 
many  of  the  same  adjectives  decorat- 
ed rhe  public  effigies  of  Commodore 
Vanderbilt,  J.  P.  Morgan,  and  John  D. 
Rockefeller  .it  the  zenith  of  the  Oilel- 
ed  Age.  The  newspapers  of  rhe  day 
published  ribbons  and  streamers  of 
praise,  and  respectful  crowds  gathered 
in  C  !rand  C  Central  Terminal  to  watch 
the  lords  of  industrial  creation  depart 
111  their  private  railroad  cars  tor  Chica- 
go and  C  Cheyenne.  The  historian  Page 
Ninth  summed  up  the  prevalent  en- 
thusiasms in  a  fine  paragraph:  "The 
locomotive  aroused  the  deepest  emo- 
tions v>t  which  Americans  were  capa- 
ble— awe  at  its  power,  at  the  thrust  of 
its  great  wheels,  rhe  clouds  ot  trailing 
smoke,  the  tolling  bell,  the  eerie  whis- 
tle born  mournfully  on  the  wind  (the 
most  haunting  music  of  the  new  age); 
greed  at  the  wealth  it  promised;  rage  at 
its  dictatorial  and  unpredictable  wa\s 
and  at  the  corruption  that  followed  it 


everywhere  like  a  dark  cloud.  All  th 
w  as  best  and  worst  in  America  seemJ 
caught  up  in  rhe  railroad  dementia. 

The  nineteenth-century  passion  fj 
railroads  promoted  an  outlay  of  mo| 
ev  that  1  lenry  Adams  thought  sun 
cient  "to  bankrupt  the  world,"  an 
during  the  decade  ot  the  1 980s  Ames 
ican  business  invested  $1  trillion 
the  myriad  forms  of  information  teel 
nology,  chasing  the  myriad  dreams  j 
limitless  freedom  and  infinite  wealt 
As  w  as  true  of  nineteenth-century  in 
perialism,  some  of  rhe  dreams  wet, 
more  vicious  than  others,  and  nor  all  i 
them  were  about  the  promise  of  tl| 
soul's  oasis  lying  just  over  the  horizd 
and  beyond  the  next  line  of  cottoi 
wood  trees.  Malone  expressed  rhe  t 
miliar  hope  of  commercial  dominiq 
on  rhe  afternoon  that  he  announce 
rhe  deal  joining  the  interests  of  T( 
with  those  of  Bell  Atlantic.  Projecj 
ing  the  vision  ot  ,1  single  box  on  top 
every  television  set  in  America,  a  bd 
attached  to  one  wire  directing  the  fid 
of  every  conceivable  form  of  inform 
tion,  Malone  said,  "It  will  allow  us  j 
control  all  the  communications  neeJ 
of  a  household  with  one  dev  ice."  | 

The  w  ords  "us"  and  "control"  allitj 
Malone  with  Commodore  Vanderbi 
and  John  D.  Rockefeller,  both  of  who 
knew  that  the  rules  of  finance  cap 
t.ilisin  decreed  remorseless  combat  hi 
tween  the  triumphant  tew  (us)  an 
rhe  hapless  many  (them),  and  that  tl 
amassing  of  great  wealth  presuppose 
absolute  command  of  rhe  means  4 
transportation.  Malone  apparently  re| 
licates  their  talent  tor  despotisn] 
When  the  Federal  Trade  Commissid 
on  November  1 1  obliged  Liberty  Mi 
dia  to  withdraw  from  rhe  QVC  offer  fi 
Paramount — because  its  explicit  coi 
tempt  tor  the  antitrust  laws  was  tc 
flagrant  even  tor  the  Clinton  Admit 
istration — rhe  newspapers  reportt 
Malone  in  preliminary  discussions  wit 
Matsushita  Electric  (in  the  hope  1 
buying  .111  interest  in  MCA)  as  we 
as  with  rhe  Sony  Corporation  (in  tli 
hope  ot  buying  an  interest  in  Columb 
Pictures).  People  who  know  him  spet 
of  his  arrogance  and  impatience,  of  ' 
bulb  boy,"  "an  unscrupulous  mono) 
ohsr,"  and  "a  guv  who  knows  how  1 
run  over  people."  On  being  pressed  1 
Time  magazine  tor  a  reply  to  the  cha 
acterization,  Malone  said,  "Whd 


on  re  driving  plate  tectonics,  \> hi  re 
;oing  r' 1  squeeze  pt-i  iple's  rails 

The  remark  hears  <.  i  unparisi  >n  lo 
ohn  M.  Rockefeller's  answei  ro  (  !on- 
;ress  m  1911  ah  ml  the  Standard  i  >il 
Company's  practice  ot  mowing  up 
reight  trains  i  iperateo1  In  its  c<  impel  i 
ors.  Sc(  >wling  at  the  politicians  whom 
le  lick  I  in  contempt  (tor  the  good  rea- 
on  rh.it  he  i  >wned  c{  11 1  te  ; i  few  >  'I 
hem),  Rockefeller  said,  "(  iod  gave 
ne  ni \  nic  mey." 

A  majority  i  >t  Malone's  peers  in  the 
)ig  media  syndicates  exhihit  similar 
rairs  of  character  and  hahits  ol  mind, 
ind  a-  recently  '|v  l;» >>t  August  the 
■epresentarives  of  twelve  large  cahle 
:ompanies  appeared  hefore  .i  Senate 
!uha  mimirtee  ti  >  read  .ill  hut  ident  k.iI 
estimony  explaining  how  andwh\  each 
if  them  had  decided  (independenth 
ind  without  prior  agreement)  in  dis- 
:ontinue  payment  ti  i  the  televisn  in  nei- 
vork-  tor  the  right  to  hroadcast  their 
)rograms.  Suq^r^ed  h\  the  sinnlant\  i  >t 
he  statements,  several  -eii.it'  »rs  inquired 
t  it  were  possihle — just  pos*,jhle,  gen- 
lemen,  and  meaning  m  1 1  iftense — th.n 
he  companies  were  practicing  c* •Un- 
ion .ind  restraint  of  trade.  The  wit- 
nesses professed  to  he  astonished  and 
omewhat  hurt  h\  si  i  hase  .i  suggesth  m. 

The  pi  iht  ie  i. in-  didn't  pre--  the 
xiint,  .ind  it  the  i.  .'lint,  ui  Administra- 
ion  hold-  firm  t<>  it-  social  contract 
vith  the  nation's  monied  interests  (a 
:ontract  thus  t.ir  .i-  -eeure  a-  the  *  me- 
har  defined  the  administration*  of 
lutherford  B.  Hayes  and  Urover 
Cleveland),  1  don't  expect  the  gov- 
:rnment  to  raise  the  antitrust  laws  a- 
i  harrier  ro  monopoly.  A-ked  tor  an 
ipinion  ot  the  Bell  Atlantic  deal.  Vice 
'resident  Al  (.  lore,  m  plira-e-  yenial- 
y  opaque,  -aid,  "The  administration 
iupports  any  development  m  the 
:ommunications  marketplace  that  i- 
m  i-C(  >mpetitive  and  t>  '-rer-  the  de\  el- 
ipment  ot  an  open,  interactive  mtor- 
nation  infrastructure."  That  same 
veek,  Congressman  Frederiek  Bouch- 
er (IX.  Va.)  ur>_'ed  passage  ot  a  hill 
granting  antitrust  exemption-  ro  rele 
Tu  >ne  ci  impanies  u  ishing  t>  > .  i\\  n  ea- 
ile  line-*  .ind  televisn  in  pr»  igrammuvj, 
ind  Jim  Quelli  >.  chairman  > 't  the  Fed- 
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and  broadcast  their  own  dissenting 
opinions,  or  do  they  become  gratefu 
consumers  ot  the  authorized  texts  man 
utactured  bv  six  or  seven  media  -vndi 
cates  (Time  Warner.  Murdoch's  New: 
C  )<  >rpi  iration,  Capital  Cities/ABC,  th< 
Walt  Disney  Co..  Bell  Atlantic,  Ber 
telsmann)  that  own  both  the  mean 
of  .production  and  the  systems  of  dis 
tribution?  In  brief  and  in  sum,  doe-  the! 
new  information  order  become  anoperj 
or  a  closed  society? 

All  the  question-  touch  on  the  demol 
crane  character  ot  the  joint  Amencarj 
enterprise,  but  none  ot  them  is  likely  tt 
engender  a  public  debate.  Allied  with 
the  commercial  ambition-  that  it  sup 
posedly  restrains,  the  government  wil 
do  what  is  necessary  to  muffle  the  po 
litical  argument,  and  the  press,  dazed 
bv  the  wonders  ot  technology  and  tht| 
splendor  of  money,  will  provide  thd 
cue-  tor  sustained  applause.  Among 
the  relatively  tew  people  apt  to  maid 
an  objection,  nobody  speaks  more  elol 
quently  in  favor  of  an  open  -vstenj 
than  Mitchell  Kapor,  who  resigned  th* 
chairmanship  of  Lotus  to  set  up  thd 
Electronic  Frontier  Foundation.  The 
foundation  promotes  the  hope  o 
cheap,  easy,  and  equal  access  to  a  da; 
ta  highway  constmcted  along  the  line- 
of  the  Internet,  the  impromptu  net 
work  of  1.3  million  computers  in  torn 
countries  that  allows  roughly  30  mil 
lion  people  to  talk  to  one  another,  reai. 
F-mail,  po-t  me— aye-,  download  text 
(from  the  Library  ot  Congress  as  wel 
as  from  most  university  libraries),  pla^ 
chess,  conduct  symposia,  organize  po 
litical  rallies,  tell  jokes — all  withou 
having  to  pay  tolls,  receive  authoriza 
tion.  -ubmit  a  financial  statement,  o 
prove  that  they  don't  smoke. 

Kapor  construes  the  argument  a 
hand  as  a  variant  of  the  early-nine 
teenth-century  argument  betweer 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  Federal 
i-t-  about  the  disposition  ot  the  west 
em  frontier,  and  in  an  essay  publisher 
last  summer  in  Wired,  he  propose< 
the  Internet  as  a  model  ot  the  demo 
crane  Eden,  a  public  space  held  it 
common  between  two  or  more  linkec 
computer^  in  which  individuals  migh 
communicate  with  one  another  with 
out  tear  ot  embarras-ment  or  censure 
|ust  a-  Jefferson  defined  the  owner 
-hip  of  land  as  "a  natural  right"  tha 
guaranteed  the  prosperity  and  self 


iance  ol  the  American  tanner,  ka 
r  defines  ac ess  to  mt<  irmai  ion  as 
larural  right  conferring  the  same 
on--  on  any  American  citizen  pos 
ised  ot  a  computer,  a  modem,  and 
jassword.  Proposing  the  image  and 
alogy  <  >t  a  hi  uini  itul  wilderness,  Ka- 
r  wrote,  "Lite  in  i,  Cyberspace  is  ot- 
i  conducted  in  primitive,  frontier 
nditions.  But  at  its  nest,  it  is  more 
alitarian  than  elitist,  more  decen- 
ilized  than  hierarchical.  It  serves 
dividuals  and  communities,  not 
iss  audiences." 

By  temperament  nonconfomiist  and 
ticorporate,  Kapor  worked  briefly  as 
iisc  jockey  and  stand-up  comic  He- 
re stumbling  across  the  computer 
ides,  and  on  reading  his  ess.iy  I 
ought  ot  the  tin  trappers  in  the 
xky  Mountains  in  the  late  lMOs  al- 
ady  beginning  to  nonce  that  the 
gh  country  was  bec<  iming  as  en  >wd- 
as  Ohio  and  K  ><  iking  with  suspicion 
the  tirst  wagon  trams  toiling  west 
ross  the  1  ireat  Plains.  Like  the  ear- 
hackers  in  Cyberspace,  the  moun- 
in  men  delighted  in  the  beauty  and 
"angeness  ot  a  new  land,  and  they 
;re  loath  to  see  it  sold  in  sections 
mvenient  to  the  grazing  ot  sheep. 
The  history  °f  American  finance 
>esn't  follow  the  course  ot  their  ro- 
anticism  and  courage.  When  Jetter- 
n  signed  the  Louisiana  Purchase  he 
ought  that  it  would  need  at  least 
'e  hundred  years  ti  >  settle  the  fr<  >nt  ier, 
id  through  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
enth  century  the  adventun  his  spirit 
the  new  American  nation  showed  it- 
It  most  characteristically  in  the  deeds 
id  exploits  i  it  the  wayward  individu- 
— the  fur  trader,  the  prospector,  the 
oneer,  the  man  or  woman  looking 
take  a  chance  < in  a  play  <  if  the  light 
a  scent  in  the  w  ind.  By  hSSO  the 
ountain  men  had  been  reduced  to 
rving  as  scouts  for  the  immigrant 
ravans  (not  unlike  the  hackers  now 
iked  t<  >  the  harness  i  >t  Mien  >Si  >tt  and 
>M),  and  in  the  latter  halt  i  if  the  cen- 
ry  the  triumphs  were  those  of  the 
irporation — the  mining  company, 
e  railn  tad  m<  >n<  >pi  ily,  the  land  t  rust , 
e  stockholders  |< >< iking  f<  »r  a  sate  bet 
id  a  sure  thing. 

The  story  of  the  great  American 
rtunes  is  largely  the  story  of  w  ell  at - 
nged  monopolies — in  commodities 
various  as  sugar  and  tin  and  f<  lotball 


players,  and  i  iver  lint  s  ot  u  >mmuni 
cat  u  >n  as  \  ari<  his  ,is  stcanihi  iai  s  and 
pipelines.  |cffers<  m  died  bankrupt,  and 
the  tut  t i.ide  sin.  i  umbed  to  i he  inon- 
i >p< T  operating  on  the  upper  reai  lies 
of  the  Missouri  River  undet  I  he  Jirei 
t  i<  in  i  it  John  |ae<  >b  Asl  i  ir.  Ai  [•'<  n  t  Lar- 
amie m  1  S-jo  tin'  traders  sellniL'  <jt  »  kL 
u  >  the  westbi  Hind  pilgrims  pegged  the 
prices  ot  coffee  and  nails  ,n  twenty 
times  their  cost  in  St.  Louis  or  Santa 
Fe.  By  1880  most  ot  the  land  opened 
tor  settlement  under  the  I  lomestead 
Act  had  been  acquired  by  speculators 
or  d ist, in t  corp<  mil  ions  (many  of  them 
i  iwned  by  British  capital),  and  the  rail 
t'i  »ad  builders  ,it  wi  irk  in  the  later  years 
ot  the  century  measured  the  value  ot 
wayward  individuals  at  the  priecs  paid 
tor  the  shipment  ot  their  coffins 

Althi  nigh  I  can  share  kapi  n 's  hi  ipe 
tor  a  sweeter,  greener  world,  I  don't 
find  much  reason  to  believe  that  the 
latter-day  princes  of  the  fourth  estate 
w  ill  act  any  differently  from  their  nine- 
teenth-century forebears.  1  he\  dream 
ot  c< irnering  a  market,  ot  the  mass  au- 
diences av  ailable  to  cable,  not  >  if  free- 
individuals  speaking  to  one  another 
on  the  Internet.  Nor  do  I  expect  the 
government  to  advance  the  In  ipes  i  it 
democracy  over  the  interests  ,  >|  oli- 
garchy. Despite  tile  rebuke  ottered  to 
Malone  and  Liberty  Media  tot  at- 
tempting an  interest  in  both  Bell  At 
lantic  and  Paramount,  the  trend  in 
Washington  suppi  irts  the  prim  iple  <  it 
enriching  the  tew  at  the  expense  ot 
the  many.  Representative  B<  wc  her  al- 
ready has  proposed  leuisl.it ion  trans- 
ferring the  management  of  the  Internet 
t< i  ci irp<  Hate  interests,  and  tin.  C  '] iiit«  hi 
Atlmmistrat ion  has  proposed  selling 
to  private  owners  frec|licncies  in  the 
public-radii >  spe-c  mini.  What ,  after  all, 
would  the  government  wain  with  a 
forum  in  which  a  significant  number  i  >l 
literate  citizens  might  organize  then 
politics  in  a  manner  unflattering  to 
the  status  qui  >.' 

Toward  the  end  ot  his  ess.iy,  Kapor 
hedged  his  tear  ol  monopolies  with 
the  reassuring  ihoughl  that  even  the 
most  dim-witted  businessmen  surely 
musr  see  the  advantages  of  an  open 
system,  must  see  how  ihe  freedom  ot 
mind  leads,  inevitably  to  bigger  mar- 
kets and  greater  pr>  ispci  ity.  1  lis  faith  in 
the  gi « id  sei  ise,  much  less  the  humanist 
ci  impassi(  in,  ol  the  pr.  itotypical  Amer- 


ican Capitalist  -eel  us  [o  I  lie  t.irteU  lied, 
if  tor  no  ot  net  reason  than  n  ignores  the 
lessons  taught  ai  every  toot  hall  staJi 
u m  and  baseball  park  in  whu  h  the  beet 
and  souvenir  concessions  pi  undet  the 
tans  like  scythes  moving  through 
wheat.  I  le  would  be  belle  advised  to 
pi. u  e  his  trust  in  bankruptcy  and  the 
press  i  4  events. 

On  this  p.  nut  the  histi  irk  al  rei  <  >rd 
is  reassiiru ig.  Most  o|  tin-  ni;  ei ee nth- 
century  railroad  vein  urev  >  »l  lapsed 
undet  the  weight  i >l  thee  .  ah  watered 
stock,  and  the  promoters  ot  the  <.  nrrenl 
media  speculations  don't  even  enjoy 
the  advantage  i  'I  an  indentured  .nidi 
eiiee.  Ihe  farmers  who  relied  on  the 
railroads  to  ship  their  tiei'jht  had  no 
choice  hui  to  pay  wh.it  the  traffic 
w  i  hi  Id  hear  or  watch  their  produce  rot 
on  ;i  siding  ten  miles  west  ol  t he  near 
est  middleman,  hut  the  market  in  un 
ages  isn't  ,is  certain  as  the  market  in 
apricots  >  >r  hi  igs.  Even  it  the  t.  usti  imers 
live  in  the  same  ti  iwn,  theii  pr<  >xmii- 
ty  doesn't  guarantee  a  community  ot 
intellectual  m  spiritual  interest  Who 
can  guess  what  they'll  pay  to  watch.' 
The  quest  ion  is  one  that  cable  opera- 
tors tend  to  obscure,  answering  it 
whenevei  possible  with  a  good  deal 
ot  talk  .  i  hoi  it  ihe  W<  inders  o|  then  new 
tee  litii  >li  igy  and  the  heat  t  mess  ol  their 
connections  to  the  necessary  politi- 
cians. What  also  was  true  i it  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  the  breakneck 
speed  i it  tec hn» il<  igical  c hange.  Ii  look 
only  twelve  years  to  exhaust  the  fur 
trade;  the  heyday  ol  the  Mississippi 
steambi  >ai  lasted  fewer  than  ten  years; 
the  moment  ot  the  overland  stage- 
coach bet  w  eei  i  St  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, fewer  than  five.  The  pony 
express  came  and  went  in  the  space  >  if 
eleven  mi  nil  lis 

Everything  wa.s  t  >ver  so  soon,  a  Inn  >st 
before  anybody  knew  w  hat  to  look  tor 
or  why  they  had  come  so  tar.  By  the 
end  ot  the  century  it  was  understood 
that  t he  capture  ol  i he  Ann  rican  West 
had  ended  m  both  victory  and  dele.it. 
Vie  ti  iry  t>  ir  t  he  public  parai  le  ol  hi  istling 
commerce  that  so  efficiently  turned  st  i 
main  things  into  property.  Defeat  tor 
the  private  expeditions  thai  weni  in 
search  ot  the  soul's  oasis  \\  hat  re- 
mained is  what  still  remains  the 
dreaming  optimism  ot  the  American 
mind,  its  delight  in  i net, i pin  >r,  and  Us 
wish  to  believe  in  what  isn  i  there  b 
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READINGS 


SECOND  THOUGHTS 
ON  ARAFAT'S  DEAL 


From  "The  Morning  After,"  Iry  Edward  Said,  in 
the  (  ktoher  2 1 ,  ? ,  issue  oj  The  L<  >nd<  »n  Review 
of  Rooks.  Said  is  I  iinv)  wi\  Pro/essor  at  ( !o/tnnr>ia 
(  'imv)M(\  and  a  former  memhei  oj  the  Pa/cstint' 
National  C  Council.  I  le*  most  ivlvhi  r>oo/<  is  (  Culture 
and  Imperialism.  His  essay  "Palestine,  Then  and 
Now"  appeared  in  the  December  1992  issue  oj  Har- 
per's Magazine. 

V 

X.  ^  ow  that  some  of  the  euphoria  has  lifted, 
n  is  pt  issihle  ti  i  re-examine  the  Israeli— PL(  ">  agree- 
ment with  the  required  common  sense.  Wh.it 
emerges  fn  >m  sue  h  scrutiny  is  .1  deal  that  is  m<  >re 
flawed  and,  tot  must  of  the  Palestinian  people, 
mote  unfavorably  weighted  than  many  had  first 
supposed.  The  fashion-show  vulgarities  of  the 
White  I  louse  ceretru  my,  the  degrading  spec  tacle 
of  Yasir  Arafat  thanking  everyone  for  the  sus- 
pension of  most  of  his  people's  rights,  and  the 
f;  it  in  his  solemnity  of  Rill  C  Linton's  perfi  irmance, 
like  ,1  twentieth-century  Roman  emperor  shep- 
herding two  vassal  kings  through  rituals  of  rec- 
onciliation and  oheisance:  .ill  these  only 
temporarily  obscure  the  truly  astonishing  pro- 
portions of  the  Palestinian  capitulation. 

So  first  ot  all,  let  us  call  the  agreement  by  its 
real  name:  an  instrument  of  Palestinian  surren- 
der, .i  Palestinian  Versailles.  The  fact  is,  as  for- 
mer Secretary  i  A  State  James  Rakei  said  in  a  TV 
interview,  Israel  has  conceded  nothing  except 
the  existence  of  "the  PLC  as  the  representative 
i »f  the  Palestinian  pe<  >ple."  By  c<  mtrast,  .Arafat's 
recognition  of  Israel's  right  to  exist  carries  with 
it  .i  whole  series  of  renunciations:  of  the  PLO's 
charter;  ot  violence  and  terrorism;  of  .ill  rele- 
vant U.N.  rest ilutu  his  except  242  and  538,  which 


Jo  ni  it  have  one  word  in  them  about  the  1  ales- 
tinians,  their  rights,  or  then  aspirations.  In  ad- 
dition, by  implication,  the  PLO  set  aside 
numerous  other  resolutions — passed  by  the  Eu- 
ropean I  Community,  the  non-aligned  movement, 
the  Islamic  (  Conference,  and  the  Arab  League,  .is 
well  .is  the  U.N.—  th.it  have  given  Palest  inians 
refugee  rights,  including  either  c<  unpensat  ion  or 
repatriation,  and  have  disallowed  or  censured 
Israeli  settlements,  annexations,  and  climes 
against  the  people  under  occupation. 

Neither  Arafat  nor  any  of  his  Palestinian  part- 
ners who  met  the  Israelis  in  i  On  lias  ever  seen 
an  Israeli  settlement.  There  are  now  more  than 
two  hundred  of  them,  principally  on  hills, 
promontories,  and  strategic  points  throughout 
the  West  Rank  and  Gaza  Main  will  probably 
shrivel  and  die,  but  the  largest  are  designed  for 
permanenc e.  Hie  actual  land  taken  by  these  set 
dements,  plus  the  land  designated  for  future  set- 
tlements, am<  Hints —  it  is  guessed  to  mi  >re  than 
5 5  percent  of  the  total  land  area  of  t he  I  Vcupied 
territories.  In  addition,  Israel  lias  tapped  into 
every  aquifer  on  the  W  est  Rank  and  now  uses 
about  SO  percent  of  the  water  there  tor  the  set- 
tlements and  for  Israel  proper.  So  Israeli  domi- 
nation (it  not  the  outright  theft)  of  land  and 
w  ater  resi  nirces  is  either  overlooked  (in  the  case 
i  if  water)  oi  postponed  (in  the  case  of 
^-■^      land)  by  the  Oslo  accord. 


T 


he  braeli  calculation  seems  iii  he  that  by 
having  the  PlA  )  pi  dice  C  iaza — a  i>  >h  that  Begin 
tried  to  give  Sadat  fifteen  years  ago — the  orga- 
nization w  ould  s, ),  m  fall  afoul  of  local  competi- 
tors, of  whom  I  lamas  is  i  inly  one.  As  a  result , 
rather  than  becoming  stronger  during  the  inter- 
im period,  the  Palestinians  may  grow  weaker, 
finding  themselves  mere  isingly  under  the  thumb 
i  it  Israel,  an  J  the  red  ire  less  able  to  dispute  the  Is- 
raeli elaiin  when  the  last  set  ot  negotiations  be 


gins.  On  the  matter  of  exactly  how  the  territo- 
ry will  move  from  an  interim  status  to  a  Lit t-r 
one,  the  document  is  purposefully  silent.  Per- 
il.ips  tli^  "interim"  stage  is,  in  tact,  menu  to  he 
the  final  one. 

R>r  .it  least  t  went  v  years  prior  to  the  spectac  li- 
on the  White  1 1«  >use  lawn,  Yasir  Aratal  was  tak- 


[Essay! 

BOSNIA:  THE  CASE 
FOR  EMPIRE 


From  "Notes  on  the  (  ktoman  Legacy,"  by  David 
Rieff,  in  issue  No.  7  oj  Suhjective  Reasoning,  a 
quarterly  published  by  C  'hampion  International  C  Cor- 
poration in  Stamford,  Connecticut.  Rief)  is  a  con- 
tributing editor  oj  Harper's  Magazine;  his  essay 
"Multicidturalism's  Silent  Partner"  appeared  in  the 
August  1993  issue. 

J^^L.  -  the  world  flounders  in  tribalism,  those 
great  [nultKiiltur.il  empires  the  Ottoman  and  the 
1  lapshurg  look  better  and  better.  At  the  beginning 
.  i|  the  twentieth  century,  it  was  nationalism,  even 
nationalism  based  on  ethnicity  or  creed,  that 
looked  modern,  and  these  great,  inefficient 
behemoths  seemed  not  only  destined  for  extinc- 
tion— they  were — but  to  richly  deserve  their 
fate.  W  ho  at  the  time  would  have  sided  w  ith  the 
.Austrian  emperor  Franz  J<  isef  against  nationalists 
like  Kossuth  or  Masaryk,  or  with  Sultan  .Abdul 
I  lamid  against  the  Balkan  insurgents  w  ho  con- 
fronted him.'  But  the  question  must  he  posed 
again,  as  events  in  Sarajevo  close  the  century 
that  events  in  Sarajevo  opened.  And,  in  retro- 
spect, it  may  seem  that  tor  all  its  ferocities  it  was 
i he  Ottoman  vision  and  not  the  nationalist  one 
that  holds  up  better.  We  shall  be  polyglot  in  the 
next  century  or  we  shall  kill  one  another  off.  Eu- 
rope has  demonstrated  in  the  Bosnian  war  thai 
it  is  noi  yet  thai  supranaiion.il  society  many  be- 
lieved it  was  id  the  process  of  becoming.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  Europe  in  reality,  only  a  congeries  of 
European  slates,  as  there  has  been  tor  more  than 
five  hundred  years.  So  perhaps  it  is  tune,  h<  iwever 
improbable  the  thought  may  at  tirst  appear,  to 
turn  a  kinder  eye  on  the  Ottomans.  We  must 
not  be  romantic  and  aspire  to  he  Turks  again. 
But  Europe's  failure  in  Bosnia — and,  by  extension, 
Amei  ica's  sh,  mid  lead  us  tt  i  cast  a  colder  eye  up- 
on ourselv  es  and  up<  >n  our  ow  n  pretensions  to  civ- 
ilization. 1  he  dying  children  ot  Sarajevo >  deserve 
at  least  that  much. 


en  to  be  the  most  unattractive  and  morally  re- 
pellent man  on  earth.  Whenever  he  appeared  in 
the  media  or  w  as  discussed  by  them,  he  was  pre- 
sented as  it  he  had  only  one  thought  in  his  head: 
killing  Jews,  especially  innocent  women  and  chil- 
dren. Bur  within  a  matter  of  days  of  the  peace 
agreement,  the  "independent"  media  had  total- 
ly rehabilitated  Aratat.  1  le  was  now  an  accepted, 
ev  en  lovable  figure  w  hose  courage  and  realism  had 
bestowed  on  Israel  its  rightful  due.  He  had  re- 
pented, he  had  become  a  "friend,"  and  he  and  his 
people  were  now  on  "our"  side.  Anyone  who  op- 
posed or  criticized  his  role  in  the  agreement  was 
either  a  fundamentalist,  like  the  Likud  settlers,  or 
a  terrorist,  like  the  members  ot  Hamas.  It  became 
nearly  impossible  to  voice  any  opinion  other  than 
that  the  Israeli-Palestinian  agreement — mostly 
unread  or  unexamined,  and  in  any  case  unclear, 
lacking  dozens  of  crucial  details — was  the  tirst 
step  toward  Palestinian  independence. 

I  find  it  especially  disheartening  that  so  many 
Arab  and  Palestinian  intellectuals,  who  a  week 
earlier  had  been  moaning  and  groaning  about 
Arafat's  dictatorial  ways,  his  single-minded  con- 
trol iwer  the  organization's  money,  his  insular 
circle  of  sycophants  and  courtiers,  and  his  lack 
tit  accountability  and  reflection,  at  least  since 
the  Unit  War,  should  suddenly  make  a  ISO-de- 
cree turn  and  start  applauding  the  leader's  tacti- 
cal genius. 

The  Palestinians  should  be  capable  ot  seeing 
that  the  large  majority  of  people  the  PLO  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  will  not  really  be  served  by 
the  agreement,  except  cosmetically.  True,  resi- 
dents of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  are,  rightly, 
glad  to  see  that  some  Israeli  troops  will  withdraw 
and  that  large  sums  of  money  might  be  forth- 
coming. Bur  it  is  rank  dishonesty  to  deny  what  the 
agreement  entails  in  terms  of  further  occupation, 
economic  control,  and  profound  insecurity.  In 
addition,  there  is  the  mammoth  problem  ot  the 
Palestinians  who  live  in  lord, in,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  thousands  of  stateless  refugees  in  Lebanon 
and  Syria.  Although  this  issue  has  been  deterred 
until  the  final  status  talks  sometime  in  the  future, 
it  needs  to  be  brought  up  now.  The  Lebanese 
government,  for  instance,  has  been  publicly  heat- 
ing up  the  rhetoric  against  granting  citizenship 
and  naturalization  tor  the  $50,000  to  400,000 
Palest  inians  in  Lebanon,  most  of  whom  are  state- 
less, pt  u  it,  permanently  stalled.  A  similar  situation 
exists  in  |ord. in  and  Egypt.  These  people,  who 
hav  e  paid  the  heaviest  price  of  .ill  Palestinians,  can 
neither  be  left  to  rot  nor  dumped  somewhere  else 
against  their  will.  Israel  is  able  to  offer  the  right 
of  return  to  every  Jew  in  the  world,  but  the  agree- 
ment says  nothing  about  the  right  of  these  Pales- 
tinians to  return.  This  extraordinary  inequity, 
intolerable  to  all  Palestinians  tor  almost  halt  a  cen- 
tury, has  to  be  rectified.  These  diaspora  Pales- 


'L Adieu:  Pearls  Before  ( iods,"  by  Regina  Frank,  an  installation  on  exhibit  last  fall  at  The  Sen  Mii- 
;eum  of  Contemporary  Art ,  in  New  York  City.  For  twenty-eight  days ,  Frank  sewed  pearls  onto  a  silk 
lown  in  the  museum's  street  window;  each  day  she  was  paid  the  average  wage  oj  a  seamstress  in  a  dif- 
ferent country.  The  installation  teas  part  of  Trade  Routes,  an  exhibition  of  tank  by  international  artists 
vhofocus  on  global  trade  relations.  Frank  hies  in  Berlin. 


tinians  comprise  at  least  halt  of  the  total  Pales- 
tinian population,  and  their  needs  and  aspira- 
tions are  not  negligible.  It  is  this  group  that 
originally  brought  Arafat  and  the  PLO  to  power, 
kept  them  there,  and  now  are  relegat- 

\ed  to  permanent  exile  or  refugee  status, 
fter  all  the  hoopla  celebrating  "the  tirst 
step  toward  a  Palestinian  state,"  we  should  re- 
mind ourselves  that  much  more  important  than 
simply  having  a  state  is  the  kind  of  state  it  is. 
The  history  of  the  post-colonial  world  is  disfigured 
by  one-party  tyrannies,  rapacious  oligarchies,  so- 
cial dislocation  caused  by  Western  "investments," 
and  large-scale  pauperization  brought  about  by 
famine,  civil  war,  or  outright  robbery.  National- 
ism, like  religious  fundamentalism,  can  never  be 
"the  answ  er"  to  the  problems  of  new  secular  so- 
cieties. 

Several  Israeli  commentators  have  been  sug- 
gesting that  within,  say,  six  months,  the  PLO 
and  Rabin's  government  will  negotiate  a  new 
agreement  that  would  further  p<  istpone  elections 
called  tor  in  the  accord  and  thereby  allow  the 
PLO  to  ci >ntinue  to  rule.  It  is  w<  >rth  menti<  >ning 
that  at  least  twice  during  the  past  summer  Arafat 
said  that  his  experience  of  governing  consisted 
of  the  ten  years  during  which  he  "controlled" 
Lebanon,  hardly  a  comfort  to  the  many  Lebanese 


and  Palestinians  wh< )  rec<  illect  that  s< irry  pern >d. 
Nor  is  there  at  present  any  concrete  way  forelec 
tions  to  be  held  should  they  even  be  scheduled. 
The  imposition  of  rule  from  above  plus  the  long 
legacy  of  the  occupation  have  not  contributed 
much  to  the  growth  of  dem<  icratic,  grass-roots  in- 
stitutions. Will  there  ever  be  truly  representative 
institutions'  One  cannot  be  very  sanguine,  giv- 
en Arafat's  absolute  refusal  to  share  or  delegate 
power,  to  s.iy  nothing  of  the  financial  assets  he 
alone  knows  about  and  controls. 

Like  so  many  unpopular  and  undemocratic 
Arab  gi  ivemments,  the  PLO  has  already  begun  to 
appr<  ipriate  authority  tor  itself  b\  calling  its  op- 
p< >nents  "tern  irists"  and  "fundamentalists."  This 
is  demagoguery.  I  lamas  and  Islamic  Jihad  are  op- 
posed to  the  Oslo  agreement,  but  the\  have  said 
several  times  that  they  will  not  embark  on  any- 
thing approaching  a  Palestinian  civil  war  I  )p- 
position  to  the  PLO,  however,  goes  beyond  these 
groups.  It  also  includes  well-known  secularists, 
pei  iple  wh( >  are  committed  to  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  Palestinian-Israeli  conflict,  realists,  and 
democrats.  1  include  myself  m  this  group,  which 
is,  I  believe,  tar  bigger  than  is  now  supposed. 

As  far  as  the  truly  independent  c  i  it  ic  or  ana- 
lyst is  concerned,  the  problem  is  how  to  free 
oneself  from  the  ideological  system  that  both 
the  agreement  and  the  media  now  serve.  What 


i s  needed  are  memory  and  skepticism  (it  nor  out- 
right suspii  ion).  I  he  famous  handshake  broad- 
cast around  the  world  is  supposed  nor  only  to 
symbolize  a  great  moment  of  success  hut  also  to 
blot  out  past  .is  well  as  present  realities.  Yel  u  is 
patently  obvious  that  Palestinian  freedom  in  any 
real  sense  has  not  been  achieved  and  is  clearly  de- 
signed not  to  be,  beyond  the  meager  limits  im- 
posed b\  Israel  and  the  United  States. 


|  Booklet] 

SAY  A  LITTLE 
PRAYER  FOR  BILL 


From  "Pray  far  the  President;  .A  40-Da>  Intercessory  Prayer 
Plan."  a  booklet  issued  in  June  by  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention's  Brotherhood  Commission  /mi  Furgerson, 
the  commission  member  who  conceived  the  booklet,  u>Ll  a 
neu'S/wper  reporter  thin  he  felt  a  was  needed  because  "all  I 
was  hearing  from  Baptist  men  was  hou  badClimonis. 
I  didn't  vote  /or  (  Linton,  foul  I'm  an  American,  he's  our 
president,  and  my  Bible  requires  cj  me  thai  /  pray  for  our 
leaders  "  So  far,  the  commission  has  distributed  mure  than 
I  ,j  . 


[Test] 

MULTIPLE^CHOICE 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 


From  "Practical  Training  Questions,"  a  multiple- 
choice  test  given  to  Latin  American  soldiers  and  of' 
ficers  at  the  I  '  .S.  Army's  School  of  the  Americas,  at 
Fori  Benning  in  ( reorgia:  Since  1946  the  school  has 
trained  more  than  56,000  Latin  Americans  in  com- 
hu  and  counterinsurgency  techniques  as  part  of  a 
program  to  promote  "military  professionalism"  in  the 
regu n\.  1  he  school  has  often  been  criticized,  howev- 
er,  for  training  officers  who  later  have  been  accused 
of  human-rights  abuses;  graduates  include  Manuel 
Noriega,  Salvadorcm  officers  implicated  by  the  U ,N . 
Truth  Commission  report  in  the  killings  of  six  Jesuit 
priests  in  1989,  and  numerous  Colombian,  Hon- 
duran,  and  Peruvian  officers  accused  of  rights  viola- 
wms.  In  199]  the  school  established  four  hours  of 
"mandatory  human-rights  awareness  training,"  of 
which  the  wst  below  is  a  part.  The  questions  ap- 
peared in  the  premiere  issue  of  Counterpunch,  a 
Washington-based  newsletter  sponsored  by  the  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies.  Translated  from  the  Span- 
ish by  Jennifer  Burton. 

1 .  A  member  of  your  squad  informs  you  that 
the  enemy  is  using  a  building  as  a  military  hos- 
pital. The  hospital  is  not  marked  with  a  red  cross. 
You  should: 

a.  Attack  the  building  because  it  isn't  marked 
with  a  protective  emblem. 

b.  Attack  the  building  because  it  is  a  military 
hospital. 

c.  Capture  the  hospital  and  its  staff. 

2.  Your  squad  has  in  its  custody  three  civilians, 
one  of  w  hom  is  a  guerrilla  soldier.  Yesterday  the 
enemy  murdered  one  of  the  members  of  your 
squad  w  ho  had  been  captured.  Another  member 
of  your  unit  wants  to  kill  one  of  the  civilians  to 
settle  the  score.  The  correct  actum  is: 

a.  Execute  the  guerrilla  in  retaliation. 

b.  I  )o  nor  execute  anyone,  but  hold  the  three 
civilians  as  hostages  until  the  enemy  stops  killing 
prisoners  of  w  ar. 

c.  Protect  the  civilians  and  do  not  injure  any 
i  it  1 1  K  in. 

V  After  an  intense  battle,  your  unit  occupies 
an  enemy  tow  n.  Though  the  tow  n  is  fairly  secure, 
some  of  its  residents  have  taken  part  in  night- 
t  ime  attacks  against  your  forces.  What  should  you 

do.' 

a.  Take  the  mayor  hostage  until  the  attacks 
end. 

b.  1  )estroy  the  attackers'  homes  in  retaliation. 

c.  Establish  an  after-dark  curfew  and  punish 
whomever  violates  it. 

d.  Make  the  town  pay  a  large  fine. 


1 


"he  stills  above  are  taken  from  a  videotape  shown  /tisr  (  ktober  at  a  press  conference  held  by  the  (  iVAB(  )M  Task  Force,  a  joint  operation  of  the  FBI . 
he  U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  that  is  investigating  the  "Unabom"  mail  bombings,  a  scries  of  fourteen  iit- 
xks  that  have  occurred  since         Must  of  the  mail  bombings  have  been  directed  at  scientists  and  professors;  List  June  a  genctk  ist  at  the  (  'nitvrsitv  of 
]alifomia  at  San  Francisco  and  a  computer  scientist  at  Yale  I  University  were  seriously  injured  in  separate  mail'bomb  incidents  According  u  >  Kenneth  I 
iunger,  the  chief  postal  inspector,  the  video  was  made  to  give  "an  idea  of  the  impac  t  the  doctors  endured  when  they  opened  the  pai  kage. 


4.  After  many  days  of  intense  fighting  and 
heavy  losses,  your  squad  1ms  captured  enemy  sol- 
diers. The  leader  of  the  squad  orders  you  to  "take 
care  of  the  prisoners."  You  should: 

a.  Comply  with  the  order  and  kill  the  prison- 
ers. 

b.  Do  not  act,  since  it  is  not  clear  what  the 
leader  w  ants. 

c.  Ask  your  squad  leader  to  explain  his  or- 
der. 

d.  Carry  out  the  order  hut  denounce  the  squad 
leader. 

5.  You  observe  y<  >ur  squad  leader  taking  a  pris- 
oner of  war  off  a  path  toward  the  underbrush.  You 
hear  a  shot  from  an  M-ln  rifle.  A  moment  later 
the  squad  leader  returns  n  i  the  patn  >1.  1  le  tells  yi  >u 
that  the  prisoner  was  "shot  trying  to  escape." 
What  should  you  do? 

a.  Nothing. 

b.  Speak  to  your  squad  leader  about  his  con- 
duct. 

C.  Denounce  the  incident. 

d.  Ordinarily,  you  should  denounce  a  "sen.  >us 
violation,"  but  this  is  not  a  "serious  violation"  be- 
cause the  prisoner  was  a  soldier. 

6.  Tlie  squad  leader  gives  an  <  irder  t<  i  cut  i  iff  the 
ears  of  dead  enemy  soldiers  as  proof  of  the  num- 
ber iif  casualties.  You  should: 


a.  Obey  the  order  but  denounce  it  to  your  su- 
perii  >rs. 

b.  Obey  the  i  irder. 

c.  Disobey  the  order  and  tell  your  superiors 
aht nit  the  inc idem 

d.  Order  a  squad  member  of  lower  rank  to 
( »bey  the  <  irder 

7.  Yi  u it  squad  <  ivertakes  a  c<  >nv<  >y  <  if  enemy  am- 
bulances. Suddenly,  the  enemy  opens  lire  on  your 
squad  fr<  >m  the  ambulances.  After  the  battle,  y<  >u 
discover  that  the  enemy  is  using  the  vehicles  to 
transport  ammunition.  What  should  yi  >u  do? 

a.  Begin  to  use  ambulances  to  transport  am- 
munition, since  the  enemy  did  it  first. 

b.  Deru  >unce  this  vn  »lati<  >n  i  if  the  law  s  i  >!  w  ar 

c.  Y<  >u  tit  i  not  need  to  dem  hi  nee  it  because  it 
is  an  enemy  vi<  ilation. 

d.  Fire  on  all  enemy  medical  units  because 
they  have  misused  the  red  cross. 

8.  One  of  the  captured  soldiers,  whom  you 
know  has  v  aluable  information,  refuses  to  give 
more  than  his  name,  rank,  service  number,  and 
date  ( if  birth.  Y  >u  sin  mid: 

a.  Threaten  him  with  physical  injury,  w  ith<  iui 
really  hurting  him. 

b.  Threaten  him  with  physical  injury  and,  it 
necessary,  inflict  minor  wounds. 

c.  Neither  threaten  nor  hurt  him. 


REAlMNt  ;s  I" 


[Letter  to  the  Editor| 

CASUALTIES  OF  LAW 

From  a  letter  by  I  )avid  \ .  Jackson,  the  senior  work- 
ers' compensation  judge  in  Kansas,  that  appeared  in 
the  March  20,  1993,  Wichita  Eagle,  laekson  was 
writing  in  response  to  a  series  of  news  articles  about 
workers'  compensation  claims  filed  by  officials  in- 
volved with  the  Kansas  workers'  compensation  system. 
I  he  former  suite  insurance  commissioner,  for  exam- 
ple, ieas  granted  $94,496  after  he  injured  his  back  lift' 
ing  his  briefcase  from  the  trunk  oj  his  ear  ;  a  former  state 
director  oj  workers'  compensation  received  $30,000 
for  injuring  his  back  reaching  for  a  statute  hook;  and 
it  third,  Michael  /  lams,  a  state  senator  working  on  the 
reform  oj  the  workers'  compensation  system,  teas 
awarded  $34 ,864  when  he  injured  his  shoulder  reach- 
ing into  the  backseat  oj  his  ear  for  his  briefcase. 

.X^L  s  the  senior  w<  irkers'  c  <  impensat  ii  >n  judge 
in  Wichita,  I  am  beginning  to  view  the  workers' 
compensation  reporting  by  the  Wichita  Eagle 
with  inc  reasing  dismay.  Workers'  compensai  ion 
lawyers  are  noi  thieves,  or  cheats,  or  exploiters. 
They  are  simply  aware  ol  workers'  compensa- 
tion law,  which  covers  them  every  bit  as  much 
as  any  i  it  her  u  <  >rker. 

I  am  well  familiar  with  the  integrity  and  hon- 
esty ol  Senate  if  Mike  I  larris  and  Mr.  Steve  Wilson 
[am  it  her  workers'  compensation  lawyer  w  ho  w  as 
awarded  compensation  for  an  on-the-job  injury]. 
.As  a  factual  matter,  Mr.  Wilson  sustained  his  hack 
injury  in  w«  irkers'  c<  impensai  it  >n  c<  nu  t !  I  le  had  t<  > 
be  removed  on  a  stretcher.  It  was  witnessed  by 
the  attorneys  and  the  judges.  As  for  Senator  Har- 
ris, his  injury  was  from  lifting  his  briefcase,  lie 
tore  his  shoulder  out.  I  le  needed  surgery. 

Now  the  editorial  page  pulls.  Now  there  are 
clever  insinuations  against  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr. 
Wilson  in  the  articles.  The  Eagle  calls  for  a  clos- 
ing ( >!  It >< ipht  >les  in  workers'  compensation  law  s. 

To  every  worker  1  say:  if  Senator  I  larris  can- 
not claim  benefits  for  a  shoulder  injury  when 
lifting  a  ten-  to  twenty-pound  briefcase,  then 
you,  Mr.  or  Ms.  Worker,  will  not  be  able  to  claim 
benefits  for  a  sin  >ulder  injury  when  you  litt  a  ten- 
or twenty-pound  part  at  the  factory. 

And  when  I  tell  Mr.  Wilson  I  think  he's  fak- 
ing when  be  is  carried  out  of  my  courtroom  on 
a  si  ten  her  in  disabling  pain,  I  w  ill  also  tell  you, 
Mr.  or  XL.  Worker,  that  your  ambulance  ride 
was  mere  pretense  as  well. 

To  suggest  that  the  in|iines  suffered  by  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Senati  >r  I  larris,  *  >r  then  c  tannine.  i  if 
their  rights  under  the  law,  make  them  suspect  ol 
anything  is  sheer  nonsense. 


■ 


[Manual] 

A  FINAL  EXIT 
FOR  JAPAN'S 
GENERATION  X 


From  Tlie  ( -\  tmplete  Manual  of  Suicide,  by  Wataru 
Tsurumi,  published  last  summer  by  the  Ohta  Pub- 
lishing C  ".ompany,  in  Tokyo.  In  his  prologue,  Tsuru- 
mi explains  thai  he  wrote  the  hook  because  "there's  no 
real  reason  not  to  commit  suicide. .  .it  doesn't  matter 
ij  you  live  or  die."  Since  its  publication,  the  book  has 
sold  more  than  200,000  copies,  mostly  to  people  un- 
der thirty;  Tsurumi,  who  is  twenty-nine,  writes  that 
his  generation  was  "bom  at  the  wrong  time."  Trans- 
lated for  Harper's  Magazine  by  Shinji  Yokoi. 

S  wrote  rhis  hook  tor  a  simple  reason:  too 
many  people  have  been  brainwashed  into  be- 
lieving that  suicide  is  wrong.  In  elementary 
school,  teachers  make  their  students  write  es- 
says on  "the  importance  of  lite"  and  say  that 
pe<  >ple  who  commit  suicide  are  cowardly  or  weak- 
willed.  Others  otter  cliches — "lite  is  precious," 
"your  family  and  friends  will  be  hurt  deeply" — 
hut  these  are  merely  platitudes. 

The  truth  is,  lite  is  dull  and  repetitive.  As 
Yukio  Mishima  w  rote  ui  Confessions  of  a  Mask, 
"Everyday  life  is  more  dreadful  than  war."  By  do- 
ing the  same  thing  over  and  over,  we  slowly  lose 
the  feeling  of  being  truly  alive.  Eventually,  we 
( an'l  even  tell  if  we  are  alive  or  dead. 

Vnn  life  probably  follows  the  conventional 
path.  You  go  to  elementary  school  in  your  home- 
town, learn  the  lists  of  historical  figures,  memo- 
rize your  English  words.  You  study  hard  after 
class  so  that  you  can  get  into  the  right  high 
school,  and  then  the  right  college.  After  spend- 
ing four  pointless  years  in  college,  you  join  a  cor- 
poration. It  you  are  a  man,  you  marry  in  your 
late  twenties  and  have  a  kid  the  next  year.  You 
get  promoted  or  transferred  a  few  times,  maybe 
even  become  a  manager.  When  you  turn  sixty, 
you  retire  and  spend  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years 
of  your  life  enjoying  something  or  other.  Then 
\  i  >u  die.  There  are  n<  >  true  happy  endings  like  you 
see  on  television.  Nothing  we  do  will  change 
any  of  this;  we  are  all  powerless.  Wh.it  is  the 
point  of  lite.' 

For  a  while,  it  seemed  like  it  would  end,  all  of 
it  In  the  late  Eighties,  there  was  a  feeling  ot 
doom  in  the  air.  The  most  popular  rock  band  in 
the  country  sang  about  Chernobyl.  Curls  who 
believed  in  reincarnation  began  to  search  tor 
their  mates  in  anticipation  ot  Armageddon.  Even 
children  talked  ot  death.  People  would  say,  "The 
big  one  ma\  be  coming!"  or  "The  world  may 
end  tomorrow!" 

Put  the  world  newer  ended.  No  nuclear  pow- 


Permanent  Pleasures 


~0-l4V)  The  Oxford  Illustrated  Dickens  u I  volumes] 

foi  $39.95  (Pub  priccstot.il  S200) 

A  reader's  fantasy  is  how  The  Washington  Post  described  tins  rwency-one-volumc 
ompiete  works  ol  ( Charles  I  )ickens,  a  collection  that  includes  some  ol  the  must  helmed 
nd  most  admired  novels  ever  written:  ( ireat  Expectations,  David  (  oppeifield.  Hard  Puna 
lliver  Twist,  Bleak  House,  A  Tale  of  Two  ( ities,  Little  Donit,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  The 
Mystery  of  Edwin  Droodmil  on  and  on.  Add  attractive  four-color  ]aehets  and  hundreds  ol 
ngravings  by  Victorian  illustrators,  and  vou  have  a  definitive  Dickens  library  that  s  as 


ppe 


aling  to  the  eve  as  it  is  to  the  imagination. 


31-5992  Ernest  Hemingway  Set 

I,..  $19.95  ((  omparablc  bookstore  value:  more  than  S12^I 

Rediscover  the  brilliance  ol  Ernest  Hemingway  with  the  most  attractive  hardcovei 
et  available.  Tlv  Sun  Aim  Rises,  A  Moveable  Eeast,  For  Whom  the  Hell  Tolls,  The 
Old  Man  and  the  Sea,  A  Farewell  to  Anns  and  the  I  inca  \  igia  Edition  ol  /  he 
Complete  Short  Stories.  20%  pages  total.  I  xclusive  Book-of-the-Month  (  lub  set 


70-5039  The  World  of  Peter  Rabbit''1 

toi  S  1  9.95  (Pub.  pine'-  total  SI  \S) 

Here  are  all  23  volumes  ol  Beatrix  Potter's  original  editions. 
Every  story  is  here,  from  The  Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit  to  The  Tale  of 
Little  Pig  Robinson  as  well  as  all  ot  Potter's  original  eolor  and 
)lack-and-white  drawings  and  her  introductions  that  explain  the  • 
)ngin  ot  each  tale.  Special  custom-designed  slipcase. 


i  Reasons  To  Start  Membership  I  odav: 

1 .  I  he  otter:  Select  any  item  lot  the  pi  ke 
ndicated,  plus  shipping  and  handling.  Vou 
mmediately  save  up  to  SI  IS  oil  publishers 
into!  You  need  bin  only  t  books  .n  [he  rcgulai 
o\v  (  lub  prices  in  the  nest  1  \cars.  A  shipping 
ind  handling  charge  is  added  to  each  shipment. 

2.  What  you  get:  \\  e  nftcr  you  hiqh-qiulin , 
lurabb  bound  books,  and  deliver  onh  the  ones 
mis  want  to  your  door. 

3.  Free:  You'll  receive  BotikNeivs  up  to  I" 
:imes  a  vear  (approximately  every  i  weeks).  In 
twe  review  our  Main  Selection  and  more  than 
200  other  line  books 

a.  Choice:  II  you  want  the  Selection,  Jo 
nothing.  We'll  send  it  to  you  automatically.  II 
/ou  want  another  book,  or  nothing  at  all.  send 
is  the  Reply  Form  bv  the  given  date. 

s.  No  hassles:  ll  owkNem  is  delaved  and 
TOii  receive  the  Selection  w  ithout  having  had 
1(1  days  to  notib  us,  iiist  return  it  tor  credit. 

6.  Breaking  up  is  easy:  Youi  membership  ma\ 
x:  discontinued, by  vou  or  bv  the  (  lub.  .it  am 
ime  after  you  have  purchased  i  additional  books. 

7.  Staying  is  berter  F.njoyour  Book-Dividend 
plan  that  otters  you  a  v.men  ot  everything  from 
best  sellers  to  correctable  volumes  at  sa\  ings  ot 
50%  to  75%  ofl  publishers  nnecs. 

8.  You  mean  a  lot  to  us.  ll  .it  am  time  we 
.an  do  anything  to  make  vou  happier,  please- 
let  us  know. 


KAKBO 


Choose  one  off  these  fine 
works  and  save  up  to 
$148. 


You  simply  agree  to  luiv  t  hooks  within  the  ncM  1  veil 

61-4069  1  lammond 

All. is  nt  the'  Win  Id 

io,  $29.95 

(Pub.  pike  Stoi 

I  he  tirst  atlas  created  entirely 
from  a  digital  database, 
this  magnificent  edition 
combines  dramatic  new 
visual  perspectives  with  an 
artful  balance  ot  political  and 
geographic  information.  Utilizing 
up-to-the-minute  satellite  images  and  revolutionan  software,  this  2 1  si 
century  atlas  redefines  the  art  ot  cartography.  304  oversize  pages,  with 
vivid  topographic  maps,  a  global  section  including  population  and 
env  ironmental  maps,  plus  an  exhaustive  index. 


\»  flu- 


42-6028  Tom  Clancy  Set 
io,  $24.95 

(Pub  pikes  total  s|  VI  toi 

I  Ins  complete  collection  ol  blockbusters  is  an  edge-of- 
vour-seat  adventure  into  the  world  ol  high-tech  espionage, 
from  the  intern, uionallv  acclaimed  I  om  (  lancv: 

//'(■  (  araiual  of  the  Kremlin,  Red  Storm  Rising,  The  limit 
for  Red  ( ktobcr,  Patriot  (lames,  (  Ion  and  Present  I  linger. 

The  Sam  of  All  Lean  and  his  latest.  U  ithout  Remorse. 

\)[  -3  Book-of-the-Month  Club 

l\  I V  Where  hook  lovers  belong. 


Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc.,  (  amp  Hill,  PA  17012-0001 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  ol  Book-ol-the-Month  ( lub  according  to  the  terms  describei 
in  this  ad.  Send  me  the  item  I  have  listed  below ,  billing  me  toi  the  appropriate  amount, 
plus  shipping  and  handling  charges,  I  agree  to  bin  \  more  books  at  the  rcgulai  low  (  lub 
prices  in  the  next  2  years.  A  shipping  and  handling  charge  is  added  to  each  shipment  , 

Indicate  the  number  ol  the  item  vou  want  here 


Name- 
Add 

City 

[> 


.                                                                                                                 'Hess  1  ..1  

Iress 

V 

State 

Zip 

hi  have  a  telephone:  LJ  YES  Q  NO  I 
Have  vou  ever  bought  anything  bv  mail  in  the  past?  D  YES  D  NO  (02) 
How  have  vou  paid  tor  your  mail-order  purchases?  ((  heck  all  thai  a.ppb  I 
□  CASH  (lis)  □  ('Rl-l)l  k(  AKI '  MMi '  ;  (  Hi  t  K  KiSi  (  .  M(  >NEY<  >l\Di 

Send  no  mono  mm  Mail  this  coupon  toda\  Ml  orders  suhjexi  in  approval  >  '  I'Wi  lit  •! 
Prices  .mdoftVr  mav  ditk-r  in  (  anadj 


,  (lit) 


WHAT  TYPES  OF  ROOKS 
DO  YOU  LIKE? 


V    Mvslin/Sus|KnM  iMcon  1 


(  lllMUO  ItliiRMpln  ISilllks 
I       S,l„.l„l,  |i„„k,    II., I  |>||,  1 


II  Spun, 


Guarantee  of  Satisfaction 


1  on  mav  examine  your  introductory  item  for  10  davs,  tree.  It  you  are  nol  satisfied,  h 
simply  return  the  item  and  vou  will  be  under  no  further  obligation. 


any  reason  w  i 


[Interview] 

DO  NOT  GO  GENTLE 
INTO  THAT 
PINK  GRAVEL 


From  an  interview  with  ./esse  Rainer,  a  resident  of 
Portsmouth,  England,  aired  last  summer  on  As  It 
Happens,  ii  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation 
radio  program.  Ihe  interview  was  conducted  by  the 
show's  guest  hi  isi,  Linden  Maclntyre;  the  exchange 
below  appeared  in  the  November /December  1993 
issue  i)/  1  lealth  magazine. 

i  ^INI  I  ■  m  M  INTYRI :  Tell  me  what  happened 
to  your  goldfish. 

IESSI  RAINER:  Well,  when  I  went  to  clean  the 
howl,  I  noticed  that  Grumpy — he's  named 
C  irumpy — was  lying  on  his  side  at  the  bottom  of 
the  howl.  1  thought  straightaway  that  he  was 
vie. id.  Done  tor.  I  lis  gills  were  motionless,  his  tins 
were  barely  moving.  I  le  wasn't  breathing.  And  1 
thought  immediately  rh.it  I  wanted  him  to  live, 
because  I  have  another  goldfish,  and  it  Grumpy 
had  died  he'd  have  grieved. 

MA(  INTYRE:  And  what  did  you  do  then.' 

RAINER:  On  the  spur  ot  the  moment,  1  simply 
thought  ot  giving  hi  in  the  kiss  ot  lite.  I  took  him 
out  ot  the  howl  gently,  in  the  palm  ot  my  hand. 
And  with  his  taee  facing  mine,  I  blew  gently  in- 
to his  mouth  a  couple  ot  times  and  gently 
squeezed  my  tinkers  to  yet  the  heart  motion  go- 
ing  again.  Then  I  put  him  on  his  i  iwn  in  a  howl, 
and  put  him  under  the  cold-water  tap  and  let  it 
run.  And  the  buoyancy  ot  the  water  plus  halt  a 
soluble  aspirin  and  an  oxygen  tablet — well,  with- 
in three-quarters  ot  an  hour,  he  was  back  to  life 
and  swimming  around  again. 

MA<  IN  [~YRE:  Where  did  you  learn  to  do  this.' 

RAINER:  Nowhere.  Just  suddenly  it  came  to  me. 

\IA(  IN  I  VKI :  I  lave  you  ever  given  the  kiss  ot  lite 
before? 

RAINER:  No,  never.  To  nothing — no  animal, 
human,  or  nothing.  It's  something  I  had  to  do, 
and  1  just  got  on  and  done  it. 

MA(  INTYRE:  How  has  he  been  since  his  near- 
death  experience.' 

RAINER:  Oh,  he's  as  lively  as  a  cricket,  chasing 
the  other  tish  all  over  the  bowl. 

M  \i  INTYRI :  I  las  this  changed  him.' 

RAINER:  In  a  way,  yes.  Before,  he  was  not  very 
friendly.  Every  time  I  went  near  the  bow  l,  he'd  go 
to  the  other  side. 

MACINTYRE:  And  all  that's  changed  now.' 

RAINER:  All  that's  changed. 


er  plant  blew  up.  The  dream  ot  all-out  nuclear  war 
taded.  And,  like  the  revolutionaries  of  the  late 
Sixties,  the  bystanders  ot  the  Eighties  gave  up. 
Let's  tace  it:  the  "big  i  me"  isn't  coming.  There  will 
be  no  Armageddon.  It  you  really  want  the  world 
to  end,  you're  going  to  have  to  do  it  yourself. 

I  do  not  mean  to  incite  people  to  kill  them- 
selves, hut  people  need  to  know  that  there  is  an 
alternative.  If  you're  bored,  if  you're  sick  of  school 
or  work,  you  have  another  option.  If  you  want  to 
live,  tine — live  as  you  please.  And  if  you  want  to 
die,  that's  tine,  too — go  ahead  and  commit  sui- 
cide. Nobody  can  stop  you. 

Jumping  in  front  of  a  train 

Choose  a  local  station  where  an  express  train 
parses  without  stopping — a  slow  train  may  not  be 
lethal.  It  you  jump  when  an  approaching  train  is 
about  100  meters  away,  it  w  ill  be  too  late  tor  the 
train  to  stop  and  too  late  for  anyone  to  try  to  res- 
ale you.  Jump  down  onto  the  tracks,  lie  across 
them,  and  wait  tor  the  train  to  hit  you. 

Parts  ot  your  body — your  arms,  legs,  and  stom- 
ach— will  be  cut  oft  on  impact.  You  will  proba- 
blv  die  instantly.  It  some  ot  your  clothes  get 
tangled  under  the  train,  you  may  be  dragged  tor 
a  w  hile.  Various  parts  ot  your  body  will  be  scat- 
tered over  sev  eral  hundred  meters. 

Freezing 

Letting  yourself  freeze  to  death  seems  to  he 
.is  pleasurable  as  hanging  or  jumping  from  a 
building.  You  need  to  have  guts  to  do  this,  but  the 
process  is  almost  painless.  Your  body  typically 
does  not  suffer  major  damage. 

Make  sure  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  weather  tore- 
cast  and  choose  a  very  cold  night.  You  need  to 
prepare  your  body  so  that  you  will  freeze  quick- 
lv.  Take  oft  all  your  clothes,  wet  your  body  with 
cold  water,  turn  on  an  air  conditioner  or  fan, 
and  open  every  window  in  the  house.  You  should 
he  hungry  and  tired.  To  accelerate  the  death 
process,  drink  alcohol  as  well;  it  expands  the 
blood  vessels  and  reduces  body  temperature.  Just 
be  patient  until  you  tall  asleep. 

Jumping  from  high  places 

Jumping  from  high  places  is  not  painful  at  all. 
There's  rarelv  any  anxiety  or  tear.  In  tact,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  ot  suicide  survivors,  the 
tall  can  he  quite  pleasurable. 

It  you  want  to  jump  from  a  building,  you  need 
to  inspect  in  advance  the  ground  where  you  will 
land.  Trv  to  pick  a  building  surrounded  by  con- 
crete. Make  sure,  especially,  that  the  area  is  clear 
ot  shrubbery:  one  sixteen-year-old  girl  who 
lumped  from  the  fifth  floor  ot  her  school  sur- 
vived her  suicide  attempt  because  she  landed  on 
a  bush. 

It's  important  as  well  to  know  the  height  of  the 
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Knme  Laurie  MacNutt"  and  "Lars-Hamlet  Knudsen,"  pom  Sit'  The  Dog  Paintings  (if  Thierry  Pi  mcelct,  fnth- 
\ed  by  Workman  Publishing.  To  make  his  Jog  paintings,  Poncelet,  a  Belgian  artist  and  art  restorer,  purchases 
cestral  portraits  at  flea  markets,  antique  shops,  and  estate  sales;  restores  than;  and  then  carefully  paints  a  dog's 
ad  over  the  head  of  the  original  subject. 


building.  The  main  reason  so  many  of  these  sui- 
cides fail  is  that  people  don't  jump  from  high 
enough.  To  ensure  death,  you  need  a  tall  of  at 
least  twenty  meters.  Remember  that  one  floor 
equals  about  three  meters.  So  in  a  typical  apart- 
ment building,  you  should  jump  from  the  seventh 
or  eighth  floor. 

Jumping  from  a  cliff  is  less  certain.  The  cliff 
may  look  deadly,  hut  you  might  tall  into  the 
ocean  and  survive.  So  think  about  cho<  >sing  a  spot 
known  for  successful  suicides.  For  cliffs,  Ashizuri- 
misaki  on  Shikoku  Island  and  Nishiki-gaura  in 
Atami  are  the  best  choices.  For  waterfalls,  try 
Kegon-no-taki  in  Nikko. 

As  tor  buildings,  the  best-kn>  >wn  is  the  Taka- 
shima-Daira  apartment  complex  outside  of 
Tokyo.  This  site  became  famous  in  B'77,  when 
a  family  ot  three  jumped  from  the  root  of  one  of 
the  buildings.  That  led  to  a  suicide  boom:  at  one 
point,  someone  jumped  from  the  building  every 
three  days.  In  1981,  the  complex  installed  iron 
fences  around  the  root  and  set  up  a  suicide  hot 
line,  which  drastically  reduced  the  number  of 
suicide  attempts  there.  However,  it  you  want  to 
jump  from  this  spot,  it  can  still  be  done.  Build- 
ing number  3-11-1  is  easy  to  enter  and  has  low 
fences.  It's  fourteen  floors  high  and  surrounded 
by  hard  concrete;  a  tall  is  lethal.  T  >  get  there,  take 
the  Mita-line  to  the  Shin-Takashima-Daira  sta- 
tion. Turn  left  toward  4-Chome.  The  building  y<  hi 
want  is  the  one  facing  the  railroad  track. 


[Lite  Stories| 

CAN  WE  TALK? 
PLEEEASE? 


From  the  National  Talk  Show  i'ntcst  Registry,  a 
computer  database  thai  contains  information  on 
more  than  1,800  potential  talk-show  guests.  The 
database  is  managed  by  I  he  Research  Department, 
ti  Reseda,  C  '.alifornia,  company.  The  potential  guests 
pay  (i  monthly  fee  "j  three  dollars  to  he  listed  in  the 
database  Twenty  talk  shows  currently  use  the 
database  to  find  guests  fin  their  programs . 

I  ION  N  A  I.  LOXLE1! 
Donna  wants  to  appear  on  a  talk  show  with 
her  father,  Don  Pepper,  in  hopes  of  interesting 
a  movie  producer  in  his  life  story  She  says  her 
father's  stones  about  his  childhood  during  the 
Depression  are  full  of  humor,  pathos,  and  even 
suspense,  much  like  the  mi  >vie  Fried  ( heen  Toma- 
toes. Mr.  Pepper  has  recorded  many  of  his  cher- 
ished memories  on  a  tape  called  I  he  Auto- 
biography of  Peanut  Pepper  Ms.  Loxley  submit- 
ted these  stories  to  sev  eral  movie  producers,  but 
they  were  returned  "unread."  Frustrated  with 
playing  the  Hollywood  game,  she  hopes  that 
exposure  on  a  talk  show  will  generate  the  interest 
needed  to  get  Mr.  Pepper's  experiences  onto  the 
big  screen. 


KI-.AI  iINi 


UNHOL1ER 
THAN  THOU 


From  ihe  group  bii>graphy  jor  the  "death  metal"  band 
Deicide,  included  in  press  material  distributed  by 
Roadrunner  Records,  the  band's  label. 

Ik.  Satanism  and  death  metal  have  walked  hand 
in  hand  I"  lu-ll  and  hack— tor  over  a  decade, 
evei  since  Venom  firsi  startled  the  underground 
with  the  devilishly  m\  ltmg  Welcome  to  Hell  al- 
hum.  1  hose  years  saw  countless  death  metal 
hands  adopt  Satanic  demeanors,  but  few  ottered 
any  lasting  sincerity.  Even  highly  influent  lal 
bands  like  Venom,  Possessed,  and  early  Slay- 
er— no  matter  how  convincingly  evil  any  oi 
them  might  have  appeared — always  allowed  a 
touch  of  bogus  light  to  shine  through  their  mu- 
sical darkness. 

This  is  where  1  )eic  ide  differs.  The  ( 'learwater, 
Florida,  foursome  embraces  the  same  Satanic 
ideology  as  their  death  metal  peers,  but  Deicide 
(which  means  "the  killing  of  god")  takes  it  to 
the  extreme — going  so  tar  as  to  live  their  every- 
day lives  proudly  under  the  sign  of  the  black 
mark . 

"All  of  us  are  into  Satanism,"  boasts  Deicide 
guitarist  Eric  I  lottman.  "We're  into  it  every  day — 
it's  not  |ust  a  show.  \ou'd  have  to  be  serious  about 
it  to  burn  an  upside-dt  >wn  cross  into  your  head  (as 
singer/bassist  Glen  Benton  has  done).  It  shows 
that  you  are  totally  Satanic.  M\  brother  (Brian, 
guitar)  has  burned  his  arms  numerous  times,  and 
Steve  (drums)  and  I  have  als< i  burned  i turselves. 
We're  not  just  fakin'  u  like  Slayer.  Let's  sec-  them 
burn  themselves." 

With  each  Deicide  member  boasting  a  heart- 
felt passion  for  the  Satanic  arts  as  w  ell  as  a  mu- 
tual worship  for  rabid  death  metal,  one  would 
think  the  members  of  Deicide  would  share  a 
personal  bond  stronger  than  that  of  the  average 
band.  Not  so.  "The  Satanism  doesn't  bond  us 
personally  as  much  as  it  does  musically,"  ex- 
plains Eric.  "We're  usually  .ir  each  other's 
t  hto.it  s,  threatening  to  kill  each  » ither.  1  he  rea- 
son we  haven't  broken  up  yet  is  because  there 
is  too  much  ar  stake  with  this  band — we've  been 
doing  n  tor  too  long.  Steve,  Brian,  and  1  are 
pretty  close  because  we've  been  playing  together 
t,  >r  six  .  >r  se\  en  \ 

>w  ii  wi  irld.  It  things  di  m't 
soon,  t  Hen  will  pn  >hahl\  kill 


DANNY  NEW 

Is  this  guy  Mr.  Lucky  or  what.'  At  age  eight  he 
gulped  down  eighteen  ounces  ot  pure  bleach  and 
survived.  At  nine  he  received  a  private  tour  of 
Northwest  Airlines'  first  DC-9;  hours  later  the 
plane  crashed,  killing  everyone  on  board.  At  six- 
teen lightning  struck  so  close  to  him  that  it  sent 
him  hurling  to  the  ground.  He  was  shot  in  the 
head  while  struggling,  over  a  gun.  He's  been 
stranded  in  the  desert  and  walked  over  twenty- 
five  miles  in  the  dead  of  night  before  finally  be- 
ing picked  up  by  a  passing  train.  He  has  crashed 
cars,  trucks,  and  even  a  motorcycle  at  125  mph 
without  getting  more  than  a  scratch.  At  age 
thirty-one  he  experienced  death,  saw  the  light, 
and  spoke  to  someone  he  believes  was  God.  With 
i  >nlv  a  tenth-grade  education,  Danny  has  worked 
tor  the  U.S.  government,  building  and  testing 
missiles  and  secret  aircraft.  He  says  he  has  even 
more  bizarre  experiences  to  share. 

TOM  PURRO 

Tom  says  his  lite  got  oft  to  a  "slow  start — then 
tapered  off!"  He  tailed  tour  out  of  five  courses  in 
his  high  school  sophomore  year,  which  launched 
him  on  a  roller-coaster  ride  through  lite.  When 
he  wasn't  being  rejected  in  over  sixty  job  inter- 
views, he  flirted  with  careers  in  retail,  restau- 
rant management,  and  insurance.  He  calls  his  lite 
story  a  "serio-comic  drama"  about  a  man  who 
fought  failure  after  failure,  only  to  succeed 
through  tenacity  and  sheer  guts.  His  unique  pre- 
sentation will  "move  you  from  laughter  to  tears 
to  awe."  And  when  it's  over,  Tom  says,  you'll 
find  that  he  has  led  you  inescapably  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  he  can  make  it,  anybody  can. 

JOHN  C.  PENIEL 
In  1970,  John  says,  his  "spirit  body"  left  his 
"earth  body"  and  became  "one  with  the  creative 
force."  He  says  he  returned  to  his  earth  body  as 
"the  messenger"  with  the  following  message: 
"The  Creator  loves  all  mankind — the  good,  the 
bad,  and  the  ugh."  He  goes  on  to  say,  "The  Cre- 
ator was  a  ZILLION,  but  now  is  a  ZILLION 
ONES.  You're  ONE.  1  am  ONE.  He  is  ONE. 
She  is  ONE.  There  are  billions  on  earth  and 
more  in  the  universe." 

WILLIAM  I.  MOLNAR 
William  w  as  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  has 
traveled  around  the  United  States  playing  in  pol- 
ka bands.  1  le  recently  "upstaged"  Secretary'  of  the 
Interior  Bruce  Babbitt  during  Babbitt's  race  tor 
the  presidential  nomination  when  he  appeared 
on  worldwide  television  decked  out  in  a  1930s 
raccoon  coat  and  played  accordion  for  the  crowd. 
I  le  would  like  an  opportunity  to  show  other  senior 
citizens  ways  to  enjoy  their  retirement. 


Own  a  1940 
Hemingway 


The  original  hardcover  editions  of 
vr  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls  —  together  with 
1  Farewell  to  Arms,  The  Great  Gatsby, 
render  is  the  Sight,  The  Sun  A/so  Rises, 
Zannery  Row,  On  the  Road.  The  Fountain- 
wad.  Miss  Lonelyhearts,  East  of  Eden  — 
lave  long  been  out  of  circulation,  unavailable 
o  all  but  the  rare  book  trade  where  their 
alue  has  skyrocketed. 

125  1926 


Announcing  the  first  printing 
of  the  originals  in  a  generation. 

To  make  the  rare  editions  of  these  and 
other  American  classics  available  once  again. 
The  First  Edition  Library  has  now  obtained 
exclusive  rights  from  the  original  publishers 

The  striking  design  of  each  First  Edition 
Library  volume  is  unique  to  its  own  era: 
the  dust  jacket  artwork,  hardcover  bindings, 
typefaces,  illustrations,  dedications:  even  the 
minor  errors  which  collectors  look  for  to 
identify  genuine  first  editions. 

These  books  have  been  produced  to  today's 
highest  physical  standards  —  acid-free  paper, 
full-cloth  covers,  durable  sewn  bindings  with 
protective  slipcases 


at  the  1940 
price,$2^5 


Call  1-800-367-4534  today. 
The  original  editions  of 
Hemingway,  Fitzgerald, 
Faulkner,  Steinbeck, 
available  again, 
only  from  The 
First  Edition  Library 


Examine  your  first  volume 
for  10  days,  free 

You'll  receive  For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls  as 
your  introduction  to  The  First  Edition  Library. 

Enjoy  it  al  home  for  10  days,  free.  You  may 
return  it  within  10  days  and  be  under  no 
further  obligation  or  add  it  to  your  library  tor 
only  S2  ~S.  the  price  at  which  it  was  originally 
published  ( plus  postage  and  handling). 

Then  about  every  four  weeks,  you'll  receive 
another  classic  volume  on  the  same  1 0-day  , 
free-examination  basis,  for  the  subscription 
price  of  S-'O.OS  phis  S.v  tS  postage  and 
handling,  and  applicable  sales  tax,  There's  no 
obligation  to  buy  and  you  may  cancel  any  time. 

Secure  your  copy  of  For  W  hom  the  Bell 
Tolls  by  mailing  the  coupon  or  calling  today  . 
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CALL  TOLL  FREE  1-800-367-453-4    K\t.  5 

FREE  10-DAY  EXAMINATION  ACCEPTANCE 


□  Yes,  send  For  Whom  The  Bell  Tolls 
for  free  10-day  examination  and  enter 
my  subscription  to  The  First  Edition 
Ubrary  under  the  terms  described 
m  the  .id 

I  understand  there's  never  an 
obligation  to  buy  and  I  may  cancel 
at  anv  time. 


Vtmc 

i  |ilfjv  [mill  i 
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"C  ilubal  Biosphere."  a  computer-generated  image  of  chlorophyll  concentrations  on  the  planet's  sur- 
face made  by  Gene  Carl  beldman.l  he  colors  indicate  the  amount  of  pLint  life:  on  the  continents, 
the  tan  represents  the  lowest  concentration,  the  green  the  highest;  in  the  ocean,  the  purple  and  blue 
indicate  the  lowest  levels  of  plankton,  the  redand  yellow  the  highest.  The  map.  the  first  torepresent 
the  enure  global  biosphere,  is  based  on  data  collected  from  two  satellites  over  several  years.  "Global 
Biosphere"  is  on  display  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  through  January  23.  as  part  of  The  Power  of 
Maps,  an  exhibition  organized  by  the  Cooper-Hewitt  National  Museum  of  Design. 


[Suggestions] 

THE  VASTER 
WASTELAND 


From  a  conversation  held  during  October  and 
November  on  the  Well,  a  computer  conferencing 
system  located  in  Sausalito,  California.  Members 
oj  the  Well,  identified  below  by  their  user  l.D.'s,  or 
computer  "handles,  were  ciskedjor  suggestitms  to  "fill 
the  first  500  channels  of  broadcast,  high'bandwidth, 

KAPREY:  The  Airport  Luggage  Inspection  Chan- 
nel. Direct  video  feeds  from  baggage  X  rays 
around  the  world. 

MARK:  The  Patty  Duke  Channel,  with  archival 
footage  of  her  wedding  to  John  Astin  shown  in 
between  episodes. 

Tic  a  >E:  Tlie  Laundry  C  channel.  Twenty-tour  hours 
of  the  window  of  an  industrial  washing  machine. 

SPIROS:  A  channel  of  just  feet — toes,  ankles, 
heels,  and  maybe,  in  flashes  of  sluttiness,  calves. 

U  PLOW:  A  twenty-tour-hour  White  House  chan- 
nel. Enough  with  the  odd  press  briefing  and  Rose 
Garden  chat;  I  want  to  see  who's  walking  the 


halls.  I  want  to  see  them  shampoo  the  carpets  at 
4:00  AM.  1  want  to  see  the  chef  fixing  a  state  din- 
ner. 1  want  an  interview  with  the  guy  or  gal  who 
mows  the  lawn.  1  want  to  know  what  kind  ot 
homew  ork  Chelsea  has  today. 

MEPIAK:  The  Supermarket-Aisle  Channel.  Long 
tracking  shots  ot  carefully  stacked  cans  ot  potted 
meat.  What's  Xeu  in  Vienna  Cocktail  Franks.  In- 
terviews with  stuck  clerks.  BoxCutting:  "How  not 
t<  i  Slice  the  Cereal  Boxes  Open."  Checkers  Corner: 
"What's  the  Item  Cutoff  in  the  Express  Line.'" 

IHROh:  v  The  All-Rejects  Channel.  Nothing  hut 
TV  series  that  Listed  less  than  one  full  season. 

RBR:  CNN  Minus  565.  Last  year's  complete  CNN 
teed. 

n< !( >E:  The  |ust-Like-Me  Channel.  Twenty-tour 
hours  ot  people  on  sotas,  remote  control  in  hand, 
watching  TV. 

VI  TA:  Channel  Destructo.  Twenty-four  hours  of 
very  big  things  being  blown  apart,  crashing  in- 
to rivers,  or  being  shot  at  with  large  weapons. 

BRUGES:  A  "channel-surfing  channel"  that  will 
show  me  whatever  it  is  that  various  celebrities  are 
watching  at  that  moment. 
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(  Lin  t  :  A  channel  that  shows  nothing  hut  soar- 
ing buzzards,  v\  ith  shots  from  the  buzzards'  p<  >int 
of  view. 

BRUGES:  The  All-Graveyard  Channel. 

SMORSE:  The  Airport  Channel.  Prolonged  views 
of  active  takeoff  and  landing  runways.  It  there's 
a  crash,  you'll  be  the  first  to  see  it.  Specials:  Con- 
gested Taxiways  at  LAX.  ( )ul  oj  the  Fog  at  SFO. 
The  Nosewheel  Camera  Hour. 

MCVICAR:  The  Counter  Channel.  Every  tune 
another  viewer  flips  to  it,  a  big  counter  increas- 
es by  one.  Sometimes  everyone  would  tune  in  just 
to  watch  the  numbers  tally  really  fast. 

SMORSE:  The  Endoscopic  Surgery  Channel.  Coro- 
nary arteries.  Urethras.  The  brain  stem.  They 
can  see  it;  why  not  you.' 

BRUCES:  Abyssal  Submarine  TV,  live  from  the 
depths  of  the  Mariana  Trench.  Sunday's  feature: 
twenty-tour  soothing  hours  of  the  sulfur-suck- 
ing tuheworms  of  the  East  Pacific  Rise. 


[Newspaper  Article] 

ARACHNOPHOBIA 
CIRCA  1880 


From  "Concerning  Spiders:  What  Would  Happen  if 
These  Detested  Insects  Were  as  Large  as  Sheep,"  in 
the  sixth  issue  of  Past  Deadline:  The  Magazine  of 
19th  Century  News,  a  quarterly  published  by  Robert 
Hudson,  m  Troy,  New  York,  that  consists  entirely 
oj  reprints  oj  news  articles  from  the  1800s.  "Con- 
cerning Spiders"  appeared  m  Past  Deadline's  "Hor- 
rible" issue,  which  also  included  "A  Child  Carried  Ufj 
by  an  Eagle  and  Killed,"  "A  Preacher  Murders  a 
Ranch  Proprietor — The  Bttdy  L'ooked  and  Served  to 
Travellers,"  and  "Extraordinary  Se//-Muti/ation." 
"Concerning  Spiders"  originally  appeared  in  the  L<  >n- 
don  Telegraph;  it  was  reprinted  in  the  ]uly  15, 
1880,  Troy  Daily  Times. 

\ 

iTV  "mouse-eating  spider,  which  has  recently 
been  added  to  the  zoological  society's  collection, 
can  only  be  justified  in  existing  it  we  consider  it 
to  he  a  supreme  effort  of  nature  in  the  direction 
of  the  hideous.  It  can  stretch  itself  out  to  sever- 
al inches,  is  as  black  as  a  bear  and  as  hairy,  and 
is  as  ugly  as  a  nightmare.  Nature  constantly 
makes  these  efforts  to  teach  us  how  horrible  she- 
can  be  when  she  likes;  but  she  slips  her  horrors 
at  us  only  one  by  one,  and  at  long  intervals,  so 
that  the  general  impression  of  her  tenderness 
and  grace  may  not  be  too  roughly  shocked. 
In  insects,  nature  uses  other  means  to  work  to 


the  same  kind  end,  tor  she  makes  all  the  com- 
mon  kinds  so  small  that  their  hideousness  is  not 
visible,  and,  where  size  is  necessary,  puts  them 
out  ol  sight,  either  under  desert  s.mds  or  tropical 
undergrowth,  oi  at  the  bottom  of  ponds  or  running 
streams.  Ii  is  t<  irtunate  she  d<  >es  s(  >,  U  >r,  taking  the 
spiders  alone,  it  tbe\  w  ere  >  if  large  size,  they  w<  >uld, 
as  the  poet  said,  "mi  it  k  the  majesty  <  >t  man's  nigh 
birth,  despise  his  bulwarks  and  unpeople  earth.  ' 

What  conceivable  system  of  defenses,  tor  in- 
stance, could  avail  humanity  against  a  creati.  m 
of  spiders  as  big  as  sheep.' They  would  float  across 
the  sea  in  the  diving  bells  whk  h  they  kn<  >w  b  a, 
to  make  so  well,  and  swing  themselves  across 
rivers  as  they  now  cross  garden  paths.  Leaping 
many  miles  at  each  jump,  they  could  in  a  night 
traverse  incredible  distances,  and  waking  in  the 
morning  a  whole  village  might  find  itself  inex- 
tricably woven  up  in  a  fog  of  web,  every  door, 
gate,  arid  chimney  enveloped  in  a  suffocating 
o  ihweh  of  glutinous  n  >pes,  w  bile  the  grim  twilight 
was  made  terrible  by  the  stealthy  motions  of  a 
multitude  of  bloodthirsty  spiders.  The  monsters 
would  pounce  upon  the  human  beings  one  by 
one,  swathe  them  in  murderous  meshes,  and 
sling  them  up  to  their  tunnel  roots  like  naughty 
boys  in  a  row  in  an  ogre's  larder. 

Even  it  they  changed  their  temper  with  their 
bulk,  and  they  became  also  as  harmless  as  sheep, 
their  presence  would  still  be  almost  too  horrible 
to  be  borne.  Their  existence  would  argue  the 
presenee  among  us  of  such  flies  as  we  should 
have  to  attack  w  ith  shotguns,  and  grasshoppers 
which  we  should  course  with  greyhounds.  Our 
rivers  would  swarm  w  ith  dragonflies  that  would 
buffet  boats'  crews  with  the  wings  of  swans,  our 
ttees  be  munched  up  like  lettuces  by  anaconda 
caterpillars,  and  wood  lice  would  go  about  in 
the  bigness  of  tortoises.  Existence  under  such 
circumstances  would  be  intolerable,  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  spiders  to  keep  down  the  insect  packs 
and  herds  that  would  otherw  ise  trample  and  jos- 
tle us  out  of  Great  Britain  would  only  increase  the 
horrors  of  our  condition. 

As  a  substitute  tor  the  common  domestic  cat, 
which  has  c<  insiderahly  lost  its  appetite  ti  >r  mice,  the 
"mouse-eating  spider"  in  Regent's  Park  might,  per- 
haps, be  usefully  acclimatized.  Put  what  household 
would  submit  with  any  complacency  to  the  do- 
mestication ot  such  a  creature.'  As  it  is,  chairs  pn  ive 
hardly  height  enough  when  the  average  British 
spider,  which  can  sit  on  a  three-penny  bit  and  is 
afraid  ot  an  able-bodied  bluebottle,  comes  near  a 
petticoat;  and,  it  they  were  any  bigger,  we  should 
have  to  keep  ladders  in  ev  ery  room  tor  the  ladies 
ot  the  household  to  escape  to  the  roof.  The  ordi- 
nary housemaid  who  "never  could  abide  spiders" 
would  ^oab  mt  her  occupation  w  ith  a  drawn  swi  >rd, 
and  scullery  maids  plead  for  the  last  consolations 
of  their  religion  heft  >re  entering  the  cellars. 


READINGS 


WITH  FRIENDS 
I  AM  DIFFERENT 


From  the  introduction  to  The  Edge  ot "  Night,  a 

month  frv  Random  House.  Lewricchid  teat/it'.s  liter- 
ature' ai  Duke  University.  His  essay  "En  Route  to 

_ 

1  larper's  Magazine. 

V  ^  1LXS7,      e  ( if  take  i  year. 

I  can't  remember  exactlv.  Hillsborough,  North 
Carolina.  A  kitchen.  Three  real  people,  who 
must  not  he  called  characters,  though  that's  what 
they,  along  with  all  the  other  real  people,  must 
hecome.  A  woman,  about  seventy;  her  son,  her 
son-rhe-author,  late  forties  hi-  wife,  late  thirties 
The  older  woman  Uhe  mother)  speaks,  directing 
most  ot  it  to  the  non-Italian-American  daughter- 
in-law,  hut  all  the  time  keeping  the  son  in  view, 
occasionally  shooting  him  a  challenging  glance 
.  >r  remark.  1  ler  nun  id  i-  hetter  than  you  think;  her 
mood  in  better  than  -he  think-.  She  -peak-  as  it 
the  c<  mversation  ha-  been  rolling  tor  some  time. 


THE  NAMELESS 
NINETIES 
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Vine! 
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In  tact,  her  word-  inaugurate  it: 

"But  what  I  want  to  know  is  why  are  we  so  in- 
volved, because  they'll  never  change.  Change? 
With  us.' Change  my  ass.  1  have  to  ask  you  some- 
thing. What  kind  of  a  look  di  >  you  call  that  on  my 

>n'-  face?  He'-  just  like  hi-  father.  And  hi-  father 
i-  |ii-t  like  his  father,  that'-  where  it  all  comes 
from,  but  my  husband's  father  was  the  worst.  He's 
the  one  who  scared  me.  With  their  friends  they're 
different,  then  they  change  in  a  hurry.  My  father- 
in-law  was  so  cold  you  don't  even  know  what  I 
mean  bv  'cold.'  1  was  ashamed  to  smoke,  he  nev  - 
er -aid  a  word  and  I  was  ashamed.  You  think  1 
don't  notice  your  husband  when  you  smoke.'  I 
notice  everything.  And  what  are  you  looking  at.' 
What  is  he  looking  at.'  Naturally  your  husband  is 
iv  it  as  bad  as  my  husband,  but  after  all  what  do  you 
expect  me  to  say?  With  his  friends  I  bet  he's  dif- 
ferent, then  all  i  it  a  sudden  they're  warm,  then  they 
become  warm,  because  their  friends,  the  men  e— 
peciallv,  make  them  happy,  let's  face  it,  not  us, 
and  not  their  kids.  Don't  look  at  me  like  that, 
you  don't  scare  me.  I  changed  vour  diapers.  He 
looks  at  his  mother  and  his  wife  with  that  face.  Che 
jaecta  briiiia'  The  Lentncchia  men,  thev're  all  the 
same,  believe  me,  except  tor  one  ot  my  brother- 
in-law-  who  went  to  the  other  extreme.  At  lea-t 
our  husbands  didn't  do  that,  but  maybe  they  should 
have,  maybe  they  did  that,  too.  Because  ler's  face 
it.  sex  i-  another  joke.  What  do  you  want  me  to 
say?  Why  are  they  like  that  around  us?  You  went 
to  college;  you  tell  me.  To  be  honest,  1  don't  think 
even  they  know,  and  1  don't  care  anvmore,  because 
in  their  own  home-  they  don't  want  involvement, 
they  go  inside  themselves.  What  are  thev  doing  in 
there?  It  thev  didn't  want  involvement,  who  told 
them  to  yet  married  in  the  first  place,  it  thev  didn't 
want  involvement?  Wh.it  1  want  to  know  is  how 
long  are  you  going  to  kid  yourself?  It  you  have 
the  answer,  don't  think  I  want  to  hear  it,  because 
I  don't  w  ant  to  hear  it,  but  it  you  have  to,  you  can 
tell  me." 

1  can't  remember  the  words,  I  can't  remember 
the  context,  maybe  there  wasn't  one,  because  she 
d<  lesn't  need  a  context,  but  that's  how  I  remember 
it  now,  five  or  six  years  later,  my  tather  in  anoth- 
er n  mm  watching  TV,  my  mother  right  in  front  ot 
us,  and  1  don't  have  to  remind  vou  who  "us"  is.  She 
probably  had  a  context;  I  jim  couldn't  see  it. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  my  mother  i- 
prone  to  opera.  She  talk-  in  anas.  Any  and  all  dis- 
turbances presage  apocalypse.  Her  enemies  ought 
to  croak,  the  bastards.  All  wounds  are  fatal,  and 
anything  can  cause  a  wound,  even  nothing  can 
cause  a  wound.  It  should  also  he  mentioned  that 
I've  heard  it  said  that  I'm  nothing  like  my  tather, 
w  ho  I'm  not  saying  i-  w  hat  my  mother  savs  he  is. 
According  to  him,  I'm  very  like  my  mother. 
We're  the  -ame.  "What  do  vou  expect?  He  ex- 
aggerates.  I  le  exaggerates  everything.  He  gets  it 


hum  his  mother.  He  gets  excited,  don'l  you, 
It.  ink  "'  .Am,  is  wit  hi  nit  discernible  c  i  >ntc\t ;  emu 
t ions  tor  whtc  h  I  can  tmJ  in  >  mate  limi;  c  ire  inn 
stances.  Apocalypse  twice  .1  week.  Wounds  thai 
cannot  he  healed,  not  even  by  affection.  Artec - 
t  ii  in,  in  fac  t ,  makes  them  much  w<  »rse, 


A 


ipens  t  hem  right  up  again. 


.  hi  nit  a  year  ag<  >,  in  New  Y<  irk,  an  editor  at 
a  major  puhlishing  house  said  to  me  that  I  ought 
to,  up  front,  tell  my  readers  who  I  am.  Otherwise 
readers  would  have  to  crawl  insiele  my  head.  She 
said  "c  raw  I  inside."  She  felt  that  in  <  irder  t<  1  un- 
derstand the  chunk  she  had  just  read,  she  would 
need  to  crawl  inside  my  head,  in  ( irder  to  find  1  u it 
who  I  am.  When  she  told  me  that,  I  felt  a  strong 
urge  to  find  out  who  she  was.  I  wanted  to  open 
up  her  head.  I  should  have  said,  "It  I  knew  who 
the  fuck  I  was,  do  you  think  I'd  he  writing  this.'" 
Or  I  should  have  said,  "It  I  knew  what  the  tuck 
1  was  doing,  do  you  think  I'd  he  writing  this.'"  I 
was  ahout  to  revise  out  "tuck,"  hut  it  I  did  you 
might  think  that  I  was  talking  metaphorically 
when  1  said  1  wanted  to  open  up  her  head.  In  1  ir- 
der ti  1  see  what  was  under  the  skull,  what  was  ;ic  - 
tualh  m  there. 

I  was  talking  to  the  New  York  editor  in  my  fa- 
vorite Italian  pastry  shop,  way  over  on  the  East 
Side,  near  the  Hast  Village,  a  place  I  liked  to  fre- 
quent hecause  anytime  I  went  in  there  I  saw  an 
elegantly  dressed  elderly  man,  utterly  manicured, 
a  shave  every  tour  hours,  ,1  haircut  every  five 
days,  who  would  occasionally  walk  outside  to 
talk  to  youngish  guvs  huilt  like  hulh  in  fli  iwered 
shuts,  with  envck  ipes  in  their  hands,  wh<  1  kissed 
him  on  the  cheek  when  the\  left.  It  was  a  movie, 
pi  ist-(  todfather  ~l  hey  knew  they  were  in  a  m<  ivie; 
they  were  enjoying  themselves  in  the  movie. 

The  elegantly  dressed  elderh  man  scared  me. 
I  had  to  look  at  him  out  ot  the  c  u  nci  >  >t  111  \  e  \  c, 
which  I  hec.ime  very  good  at,  hecause  1  didn't 
want  to  he  in  his  movie  in  the  wrong  role.  I've 
never  seen  a  face  that  hrutal  when  he  thought  no 
one  was  looking  at  the  face.  It  was  the  best  hru- 
tal tacc  I'd  ever  seen.  I  liked  to  look  at  it .  Mayhe 
a  plastic  surgeon  could  give  me  a  duplicate.  They 
say  anything  can  he  arranged  in  New  York. 

It  w<  mid  have  heen  nice  ti  1  call  him  1  iver,  ti  1  in- 
troduce him  to  the  New  York  editor  at  a  major 
house.  Then  I  could  have  said,  "Now  s.iy  the 
wi  irds  'crawl  inside  yi  >ur  head'  n  1  this  man."  It  1  in- 
ly she  could  have  coffee  with  this  man  every 
day,  it  only  she  could,  she  would  hecome  more 
sensit  jve  in  her  relatii  ms  w  ith  writers.  Because  it 
she  didn't,  w  ith  his  demitasse  spoon  and  his  lit- 
tle pinkie  sticking  wav  out,  he'd  eat  what  was  un- 
der her  skull.  1  don't  like  questions  ahout  who  1 
am  or  w  hat  I'm  doing.  It  you  w  ish  to  know  who 
1  am,  ask  my  parents;  they  know.  Or  my  friends, 
with  whom  it  is  said  I'm  different. 


Interview 


READING,  WRITING, 
RAMBLING  ON 


From  uii  irueri'ieu1  with  Vicun  !  Vitan  <i  in  the 
Spring  W93  issue  of  C  )omposil  ii  m  Studies:  fresh- 
man English  News,  (i  journal  of  "rhetorical  theory" 
published  at  Texas  Christum  (  'niversity,  in  Fori 
Worth.  A  note  accompanying  the  intervu  u  states 
thai  \  itanza,  who  teaches  rhetoric  and  coni/>osition 
lit  the  I  'niversity  oj  Texas  at  Ar/i?i£to?i ,  has  lec  tured 
on  topics  that  include  "narrative  theory,  tropology,  de- 
cunstruction ,  histtmography  of  rhetoric .  the  disc  1  mr.se.s 
oj  hysteria  and  schizophrenia,  ( ireco-Komctn  hi.sto- 
v\  oj  rhetoric,  revaluation  oj  evaluation,  problem  oj 
the  ethical  subject,  {and} Marxist-critical  pedagogy." 
The  interview  was  conducted  by  (  Am/iiu  /  favne.s- 
Burton,  the  director  oj  the  I  'niversity  oj  fevts's 
Writer's  t  'enter 


UYNTHIA  HAYNES- BURTON:  Who  do  you  think 
yi  >ur  audience  is? 

Vl<  TOR  V1TANZA:  My  attitudes  are  thai  1  am 
very  much  a  "comp  teacher,"  that  I  am  a  writing 
instructor,  and  thai  I  am  contemplative  ahout 
what  1  d<  1.  I  always  am  giving  writ  ing  lessi  ms  and 
raking  writing  lessons.  I  don't  know,  however,  it 
I  .1111  Levi-Strauss  or  if  I  am  that  South  Ameri- 
can Indian  chief  in  TW.ste.s  rropicjue.s  thai  Levi- 
Strauss  indirectly  gives  writing  lessc  ms  t<  >  Perhaps 
I  am  both.  Which  can  be  contusing. 

One  of  the  fundamental  questions  that  I  am 
ever- reflex iv  el v  confronted  with  is  thai  I  do  not 
know  who  I  am  tor  this  profession.  1  am  a  mean 
her  of  this  field  called  composition  studies,  or 
rhetoric  and  composition,  or  whatever,  while-  at 
the  s;  11  ne  time  I  am  not  a  member  b\  v art ue  ot  the 
fact  that  I  do  not  toll*  >w  w  hat  is  considered  to  be 
the  pn  itoci  'I  fi  >r  this  field.  In  1  ithet  w.  irds,  1  di  mot 
do  what  other  pe<  iple  in  the  field  do  do.  1  bere- 
ft Te,  many  pe<  iple  cf  1  in >i  sense  me  as  being  1  me 
of  then  1.  It  is  what  we  do  together  ev  idently  thai 
det c'M  11 1 1 ic's  whether  or  not  we  can  swam,  c  raw  I, 
run,  |ump,  <  >r  fly  ti  >gether.  Aristol  le  sp<  ike  at  great 
length  about  knowing,  doing,  and  making.  In 
this  sense,  then,  let  me  be  a  para-Aristotelian. 

HAYNES- BURTON:  Please  start  over. 

V1TANZA:  Okay,  s<  1  w  hat  1  have  said  si  1  tar:  I  very 
ci  mscii  iiislv  d(  >  ni  it  ti  ilk  iw  the  lield's  researc  h  pr«  >- 
focols.  .And  vet,  1  if  course,  I  do;  most  other  times, 
h<  iwever,  I  d<  1  in  >t.  And  yet  again!  Do  yon  feel  the 
v  ert  igo  of  this.'  1  hope  that  mv  saying  all  this,  how- 
ever, di  >es  n<  it  ci  ime  ac  n  iss  as  it  I  am  dis-engaging 
into  si  ime  form  of  "individualism,"  or  "expres- 
sionism," for  I  do  not  believe  in  such  a  fatuous, 
dangen  ms  ci  mcept  as  pi  act  iced  in  our  field 
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[Poem] 

IN  CASE 

OF  RAPTURE 

B\  David  Clewell.  From  the  Spring  1993  issue  of 
rhe  Missouri  Rev  iew.  Clewell's  most  recent  col- 
lection of  poetry  is  Blessings  in  Disguise,  published 
by  Viking. 

Warning:  in  ease  of  Rapture, 
this  car  will  be  unmanned. 
—  bumper  sticker 

And  with  my  usual  brand  ot  luck  I'll  be  in  the 
ear 

right  behind,  cursing,  leaning  on  the  horn,  as 
always 

getting  nowhere  fast.  And  this  time  the  old 
man 

so  ubiquitous  in  his  homburg  will  stop 

completely, 
roll  down  the  w  indow,  and.  slow  ly  bail  out  ot 

his  c  Chevrolet 
to  join  hands  with  a  woman  already  rising 

above  the  corner  bakery. 
Say  the  word  and  there  goes  the  entire  tish  try 

contingent 
from  the  local  Kingdom  Hall,  called  home 

somewhere  between  grace 
and  potato  salad,  until  rhe  skv's  so  full  of  old- 
time  religii  >n 
broad  daylight's  common  sense  is  utterly 

eclipsed. 

In  case  of  Rapture,  I'll  try  not  to  stare.  Clearly 
these  people  can't  help  the  way  they  suddenly 
appear. 

Besides,  looking  directly  at  a  spectacle  like 
thai 

could  mean  going  blind.  These  things  always 

seem  to  happen 
on  rhe  road  to  somewhere.  Saul  and  his 

Damascus.  Me  and  my  A&.P. 

No  wonder  there's  no  shortage  of  preachers 

when  y<  >u're  driving, 
rn< >re  than  ever  occur  to  you  on  the  radio  at 

hi  >me. 

Minutes  from  m>  nightcap  at  the  Idle  Hour 
I'm  blessed: 

we'll  float  upward  just  like  helium  balloons  is  the 
way 

this  gospel  man  guarantees  me.  The  balloon's 
his  idea 

of  a  metaphor,  but  not  the  being  lifted.  That's 

belief  itself, 
more  tor  what  it  is  than  what  it's  like:  to  be 

that  literally 
exalted,  that  assuredh  lighthearted. 


To  have  that  much  faith  in  the  promise  of  thin 
air. 

It  isn't  long  before  I'm  leaning  on  the  jukebox 
and  laughing  it  up  with  the  regulars,  telling 

them  exactly 
how  1  heard  it,  word  tor  unbelievable  word. 
The  guy  shooting  pool  knows  better,  says  he's 

here  to  testify: 
no  matter  how  many  can't-miss  shots  he  still 

has  in  him, 

he's  learned  to  count  only  on  the  money  in  his 

p<  icket  right  now, 
believes  even  it  the  Rapture  comes  tonight, 

tomorrow  's  likely 
to  be  just  another  day  on  the  planet. 
And  after  all,  he's  the  man  of  old-fashioned 

science, 

the  professor  of  gravity.  He  figures  what  rises 
has  to  fall  sometime:  rhe  lazy  fly  to  right, 
whole  civilizations,  the  balloon  some  kid 

attaches  a  note  to 
before  she  lets  go,  fully  expecting  it  one  day  to 

come  down 

anywhere  bur  in  her  own  backyard.  He  chalks 
it  up 

to  history,  to  how  he's  seen  it  happen  so  often 
to  even  the  slightest  hope,  genuine  faith's 
fainter  sister. 

It  he's  turning  a  little  too  solemn,  blame  the 

serious  drinking, 
a  lot  of  nights  mostly  like  this  one,  waning 
tor  a  stitt  w  ind  out  of  nowhere  rhe  spirit  could 

positively  soar  in, 
not  so  much  like  a  bird  or  a  bnghr-colored  leaf 

or  a  kite 

or  a  lighter-than-air  balloon.  Surely  there  is  no 

comparison, 
no  way  of  saying  what  it's  like.  Metaphor  is  an 

assurance 

we'll  know  something  when  we  finally  feel  it, 
but  we  could  wait  a  lifetime  tor  wind  strong 
enough 

to  get  that  completely  earned  away. 

♦ 

For  now  it's  clear  skies.  Not  .1  soul  in  sight. 
There's  no  illumination  beyond  the  ordinary 
light  from  stars  that  have  made  it  this  far 

through  the  dark, 
not  another  car  on  the  road.  Maybe  the 

Rapture's  come 
and  gone  while  the  good  people  lay  home  in 

their  beds, 

manning  their  dreams  until  they  were  roused 

fresh  out  of  them. 
Maybe  they're  already  rising  ro  some  dimly 

imagined  occasion, 
and  we  who  remain  behind  are  finally  letr  alone 


"Water  Treatment  Plant,  Hempstead,  Long  Island1,"  by  Jan  Staller,  pari  o)  an  exhibition  oj  Staller's  photograplts  on  dispLiy  at  the  Julie  Saul  ( taller* 
in  Manhattan,  through  February  26. 


to  our  own  God-forsaken  devices,  wearing  the 

ci  tnspicui  his  smiles 
of  the  damned,  the  ones  so  far  removed  from 

any  saving  grace 
that  we  might  yet  make  a  kingdom  of  it 
here,  in  the  rest  of  the  only  lives  we  can  swear 

ti  >. 

That's  almost  what  I'd  like  to  helieve.  I've  got 
a  c< >ld  six 

pack  in  the  icehox  tonight,  just  in  e.ise  of 
Rapture. 

In  ease  I  feel  the  need  to  stay  up  late 

celebrating,  not  believing 
I'd  ever  live  out  my  days  like  the  way-too- 

faithful, 

ever  carelessly  mistake  whatever  isn't 
hell 

tor  part  of  heaven:  a  ylass  of  house-brand 
whiskey, 

a  postcard  in  the  mailbox,  a  ear  noise  I  can 

actually  make 
my  doubting  mechanic  hear.  Rut  there  have 

been  nights  si  >  k  mg 
the  heart  sputters,  running  on  empty  promises 

again, 

and  I've  said  whatev  er  I've  had  to  say,  talking 
it  up 

on  the  chance  I'd  somehow  rise  above  those 

nights,  radiant,  once 
and  tor  all.  Re  plucked  from  behind  the  sweaty 

wheel 


of  too  many  harrowing  miles  in  ,i  row.  Re  lifted 
e  lean  away. 

Driving  home  this  tar  past  midnight,  I'm  noi 

ab<  >ve  ci  inceding 
there  max  he  some  goings-on  in  the  boondocks 

i  it  what's  pi  issihle 
that  pass  tor  the  miraculous,  no  matter  how 

inflated, 

things  th.it  happen  s,  >  tar  hey<  >nd  w<  >rds 

there 'd  be  simply  no  telling.  Try 

and  you  could  end  up  looking  desperately  for 

all  the  w<  irld 
like  someone  you'd  never  believe,  even  .a  high 

n<  >i  >n 

with  you  and  yi  uir  d<  >wn-t<  i-earth  trust  rat  ion 

right  behind,  him, 
watching  him  w  ith  your  own  eves,  undeniably 

floating 

out  of  your  lite.  And  you'd  have  to  insist  it's 
nothing 

you  ever  expected,  not  on  those  days  you  need 

to  yet  through 
in  a  hurry.  Not  w  hen  horns  are  blaring  tor 

miles 

because  suddenly  V  'u're  the  <  me  inexpl  ii  ably 
stalling, 

hi  dding  everything  up.  It's  youi  face,  frantic, 

k n ik ing  back 
in  the  re. a  v  iew  mirror.  As  it  (here's  a  single 

thing 

you  could  do  right  now. 
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[Account  | 

EARLY  BLOOMERS 

From  Back  Off!  1  low  to  ( lonfront  and  Slop  Sex- 
ual I  larassment  and  !  larassers,  fry  Martha].  Lan- 
qelan .  with  a  preface  by  C  'atharine  A .  Mai  Kinnon , 
published  by  Fireside.  Langelan  is  a  past  president  oj 
the  D.C.  Rape  C  '.risis  C  Writer  and  is  currently  a  self' 
defense  instructor  and  ii  senioi  economist  for  the 
I  \N.  Department  of  Transportation. 

()  ii  the  best  ways  to  help  children  pro- 
tect themselves  is  to  teat  Ii  them  to  stand  up  tor 
themselves  in  .ill  sorts  oi  situations,  including 
casual  harassment  .11  home,  .it  school,  or  in  the 
neighborhood.  Because  sexual  abuse  is  so  com- 
mon, learning  how  to  stand  up  to  sexist  harass- 
ment  is  important  training  tor  self-defense  as 
well  .is  self-esteem.  I  lerc's  a  good  example  of  an 
eight-year-<  >kl  girl  w  ho  successfully  confronted  ter- 
ritorial  harassment  hy  boys  on  the  playground: 

"\h  name  is  Anna  Marie.  1  .mi  eight  years  c >ld  and 
I  live  in  Maryland.  1  think  tails  have  rights,  too.  This 
summer,  I  was  playing  on  the  big  slide  at  my  school. 
Fw< )  hi  iys  came  i  iver.  1  he\  said, '(  iet  otf  the  slide!' 

I  hen  the\  said,  'You're  a  dumb  girl,  get  on,  we 
want  to  play.'  1  didn't  mv  anything.  1  stayed  on  the 
slide.  I  hen  ihe\  tailed  me  a  dumh  girl  again.  I 
didn't  like  it. 

I  hen  ilu  \  started  singing  .1  stupid  \m.k\  song:  'I 
see  L  mdi  >n,  I  see  It.uk e,  I  see  Annie's  underpants.' 
i  hat  made  me  so  mad! 

I  called  mv  grandmi  itber  i<  1  c<  ime  over  here  please. 
She  w  as  sitting  on  the  bench  hy  the  sandbox.  She 
goes  to  marches  for  women's  rights.  She  took  me  to 
a  big  march  once  in  Bait imi  ire;  it  was  neat.  She  was 
hus\  ,md  didn't  hear  me,  si  1 1  w  ent  to  yet  her.  I  ti  'Id 
1  ic'i  w  1  iai  the  hi  iys  did.  She  said,  'You  g<  1  right  hack 
and  tell  those  boys  to  stop  harassing  girls.' 

I  went  hack  and  they  were  on  the  slide.  My 
grandmother  was  watching  me.  1  said  real  loud, 
'YOU  STOP  HARASSING  GIRLS!  THERE'S 
NOTHING  FUNNY  ABOUT  BOYS'  UNDER- 
PANT  S!  Tl  IHRh'S  \\  VFI IING  FUNNY  ABOUT 
GIRLS'  UNDERPANTS!  1 1  IAI  IS  A  STUPID 
SONG!  GIRLS  HAVE  RIGHTS,  TOO!" 

I  he\  looked  so  surprised!  They  yot  ott  the  slide 
and  ran  away.  I  was  proud  ol  myself.  \1\  grand- 
Note  the  spec  ideally  gender-related  nature  ol 
the  harassment  the  comments  about  "dumb 
girls"  and  the  targeting  ol  the  girl's  underwear 
were  both  intended  to  humiliate  her  as  a  female. 
When  this  kind  1  A  language  is  used,  the  interac- 
tion is  in  it  simph  11  matter  <  il  r<  >ui  ine  playgn  >und 
sparring  aim  mg  kids  this  is  an  inc  idem  1  >t  gender- 
spec  il  ic ,  sex  1st  harassment 


[Oral  History] 

MY  SEX  LIFE, 
CHAPTER  ONE 


From  an  intervieii'  with  Amos  llartigan,  a  twelve' 
year'old  boy  who  lives  in  a  Chicago  suburb,  inelud- 
ed  in  Sex:  An  (.  Val  1  listi  >ry,  edited  by  I  lurry  Maurer. 
1  he  book,  a  collection  oj  interviews  with  people  about 
their  sex  lives,  will  be  published  this  month  by  Viking. 

i  used  to  have  some  pi  >rn<  1  magazines,  but  I  si  ild 
them.  1  thought  my  parents  were  getting  close  to 
finding  out  that  I  re. id  these  magazines,  and  they 
were  g<  >ing  U 1  start  li  k  iking  t(  >  see  where  I  was  hid- 
ing them.  It  seemed  mote  and  more  often  they 
would,  walk  by  whenever  I  was  looking  at  the 
Stuff.  Sometimes  on  weekends  late  at  night,  1 
would  be  watching  Saturday  Night  Live  and  turn 
d<  iwn  the  v<  ilume  1  m  the  commercials,  and  since 
my  parents  were  probably  watching  Saturday 
Night  Lu  c  upstairs,  they  wouldn't  come  clown,  and 
it  they  did  I'd  hear  them  coming.  But  there  was 
one  time  w  hen  my  dad  came  down  and  locked 
the  back  door  twice.  That  was  when  I  realized 
they  were  catching  on.  So  I  sold  the  magazines. 

1  don't  think  I'd  get  extremely  busted  for  hav- 
ing magazines.  I'm  not  sure  it  there  would  be  am 
kind  of  punishment.  I  know  my  clad  is  quite  aware 
he  did  the  same  thing  at  my  age.  But  when  I  first 
learned  about  this  stuff,  it  was  something  you  had 
to  hide  from  your  parents.  That's  just  the  way  ev- 
erybody does  it.  Nobody  really  knows  why.  My 
mom  being  a  social  worker,  she  may  have  read 
si  ime  1  >t  the  repi  irts  that  <  inly  9  percent  ( if  child  psy- 
chologists said  they  thought  it  would  corrupt  a 
thirteen-year-i  ild's  mind  t<  1  have  posters  with  naked 
wi  uneti  in  his  room.  I  can't  remember  where  1  got 
that  In  >m,  1  think  it  w  as  on  TV.  And  the  9  percent 
just  thought  it  would  change  kids'  sense  of  what  an 
attractive  woman  would  look  like  and  give  them 
too  high  hopes.  They  said  that  any  boy  who's  seen 
this  stuff  and  decided  that's  what  he's  going  to 
Ii  n  >k  ti  >r  in  a  w<  iman  is  n<  it  g<  >ing  to  end  up  with  a 
girlfriend  but  is  going  to  end  uj^  smoking  cigars  m 
,1  cheap  apartment,  still  reading  this  stuff. 

In  mv  opinii  >n,  I  have  to  agree  it's  part  of  your 
sexual  growth,  and  1  understand  all  women  aren't 
going  to  look  like  that.  But  I  do  know  it's  a  very 
intricate  part  ol  mv  lite,  the  porno  mags  and 
stutt.  It's  the  mam  thing  that  happens  in  my  life 
right  now.  I  haven't  even  gone  on  a  date.  1  would 
s.i\  the  farthest  I've  gone  is  talked  with  a  few 
girls  about  dating,  but  that's  pretty  much  it.  I 
guess  mavbe  halt  the  people  mv  age  are  dating, 
and  about  3  percent  are  actually  hav  ing  sex.  1 
don't  know  anyone  my  age  w  ho  is.  The  }  percent 
is  just  my  estimate. 

I  think  it's  going  to  be  a  while  before  mv  par- 


Announcing. ..a  better  way  to  learn  how  to. . . 

Write  for  Publication! 


The  cornerstone  of  the  program  is  its 
one-on-one  method  of  teaching:  each 
student  has  a  personal  writing  coach 
and  they  work  together  as  a  team. 


A  "New"  Way  to  Learn 

An  important  feature  of  an)  writing  program 
designed  for  today's  adult  is  flexibility — not  one  tied 
to  a  classroom,  hut  a  program  thai  tits  his  schedule. 

The  student  must  also  be  free  to  work  at  his  own 
pace.  Yet  his  personal  writing  coach  must  always 
"he  there"  for  him — constructive  and  supportive. 

These  are  the  hallmarks  of  Breaking  into  Print,  a 
new  correspondence  study  program  offered  by  the 
Long  Ridge  W  riters  Croup." 

Correspondence  study — established  at  Yale  and 
the  University  of  Chicago  over  1(10  years  ago — is 
today's  "new  "  w  ay  of  learning.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  and  National  Home  Studs 
Council,  it's  the  way  more  than  3,000.000  busy 
adults  are  learning  new  skills  right  now! 


This  unique  program  teaches  you 
how  to  mite,  helps  you  to  find  your 
own  writjpg  niche— thea  shows  you 
how  to  market  your  writing. 


II  YOU  WANT  TO  WRITE  LIKE  A 
real  professional,  begin  at  the  beginning. 
Start  with  the  basic  building  blocks  used 
by  successful  writers  no  matter  what 
heir  specialties  may  be  and  once  you  mas- 
er  these  basics,  you  can  write  for  any  market 
hat  interests  you. 

You've  already  seen  enough,  known 
■nough  people,  experienced  enough  relation- 
ihips  and  accumulated  enough  facts,  special 
know  ledge  and  w  isdom  to  till  a  live-foot  shelf. 

But  what  you  may  not  have  in  equal  depth 
s  the  professional  training  and  techniques  you 
leed  to  get  it  all  down  on  paper  and  put  it 
icross  to  the  editors  and  publishers  who 
lecide  what  will  appear  in  print. 

Where  does  a  beginner  turn  for  help? 

vlost  aspiring  writers  "go  it  alone" — not 
jecause  they  prefer  to  struggle  in  isolation. 
>ut  because  they  don't  know  where  to  turn  for 
lelp.  or  because  the  only  help  available  is  in  a 
leminar,  classroom,  or  lecture  hall.  They  need 
>ersonal,  individual  attention  not  stiff  com- 
>etition  from  their  classmates  for  the  few  min- 
ltes  an  instructor  has  available  for  questions, 
rhere  had  to  be  a  better  way  to  learn' 

The  challenge  was  taken  up  by  a  group  of 
vriters  and  editors  whose  inspired  coaching 
)ver  the  last  20  years  has  produced  hundreds 
if  published  w  riters.  The  program  they  devel- 
)ped.  Breaking  into  Print."  combines  two 
)asic  forms  of  creative  writing:  articles  and 
ihort  stories.  Virtually  every  piece  of  writing 
n  the  English  I  anguage  that  you  admire  was 
:reated  with  these  same  basic  building  blocks. 

Your  coach  works  with  you  one-on-one 

to  be  a  good  writer,  you  need  a  winning 
:oach.  If  you  qualify  for  Breaking  into  Print, 
/our  coach  will  be  a  pro-  a  widely  published 
luthor  of  short  stones,  books  and  articles  or 
in  experienced  editor.  His  one-on-one  coach- 
ng  will  help  you  develop  your  strengths, 
nercome  your  weaknesses,  and  guide  you 
hrough  the  tough  spots. 

You  progress  at  your  own  pace,  on  your 
ichedule.  Your  personal  writing  coach  fits  his 


schedule  to  yours:  he's  always  there,  ready  to 
work  when  you  are. 

These  master  writers  and  editors  know 
how  to  teach  and  how  to  coach  aspiring  writ- 
ers to  bring  their  writing  up  to  publication 
standards.  They  also  know  that  getting  pub- 
lished demands  accurate  knowledge  of 
specific  markets  as  well  as  solid  writing 
tailored  to  editorial  requirements. 

We  help  you  to 
rind  your  own  writing  niche 

For  these  reasons.  Breaking  into  /'run  not 
only  teaches  you  how  to  write  articles  and 
short  stories  it  also  guides  you  to  your 
strongest  form  of  writing,  the  writing  niche 
that's  best  for  you. 

But  it  doesn't  end  there  Your  coach  will 
stick  with  you  after  you  find  your  niche  and 
show  you  how  to  market  your  finished  work 
to  that  segment  of  the  market.  You're  a  team: 
he's  a  winning  coach  training  you  to  become  a 
winning  writer. 

This  one-on-one  teaming  of  a  beginner 
with  a  skillful  mentor  offers  you  a  quality  and 
intensity  of  training  in  writing  and  in  market- 
ing your  writing  that  we  hav  e  not  found  in  any 
school,  college  or  university  anywhere! 

You  must  qualify  for  the  team 

But  first  you  must  qualify  for  the  team  You 
must  demonstrate  the  necessary  potential  ami 
the  capacity  to  accept  constructive  criticism 
from  your  coach,  learn  from  it.  and  turn  it 
into  a  winning  performance.  If  you  have  the 
aptitude  and  the  maturity  to  qualify,  and  if 
you  decide  to  enroll,  you'll  get  our  commit- 
ment in  writing: 

Your  personal  coach  w  ill  teach  you  how  to 
I  Write  articles  and  short  stories,  the 
building  blocks  of  all  good  writing; 

2.  Find  the  writing  niche  that's  right  for 
you;  and 

3.  Market  your  writing  effectively 

By  the  lime  you  finish  the  program,  you 
w  ill  have  written  at  least  two  manuscripts 
ready  to  send  to  a  publisher 


The  building  blocks  of  success 

America's  appetite  for  writing  is  enormous. 
There  are  more  than  42.000  publishers  who 
produce  two  billion  books,  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  newspapers,  magazines,  trade 
papers,  specialty  publications  and  newsletters 
ever>'  year.  They  all  need  writers  to  keep  them 
going  staff  writers  or  freelancers,  oi  both. 
And  these  writers  use  the  same  building 
blocks  you'll  master  in  Breaking  into  Print 

While  main  institutions  offer  classes  and 
courses  in  writing.  Breaking  into  Print  is  a 
unique  program  that  pairs  you  up  with  a  skill- 
ful coach  who  teaches  you  how  to  write,  helps 
vou  to  find  your  writing  niche  then  shows 
you  how  to  sell  what  you  write' 

To  identify  men  and  women  w  ho  arc  qual- 
ified for  this  exceptional  program,  we  have 
developed  a  writing  sampler,  "Your  Writing  Eval- 
uation." To  receive  your  free  copy  and  a  pro- 
gram brochure,  mail  the  coupon  below  today. 

When  vou  return  your  sampler,  our  staff 
w  ill  evaluate  it  at  no  cost  to  you.  If  it  reveals 
true  writing  potential,  you  will  be  eligible  to 
enroll.  But  that's  entirely  youi  decision 

i  1 

|  Long  Ridge  Writers  Group  ! 
i  Long  Ridge  Road  ] 
!   West  Redding,  CT  ()6X%-0X()2  u 

|  .  z 

i  Yes.  I  want  to  luul  out  it  I  can  qualify  for  m 

]  Breaking  into  Print!  Please  send  me    KREE  | 

i  "Your  Writing  Evaluation"  with  an  lllus-  5> 

i  t rated  brochure  describing  your  program. 

I  understand  thai  il  my  Evaluation  >- 

i  shows  true  writing  potential.  I  may  enroll  ° 

I  but  I  am  under  no  obligation  and  no  sales-  Q 

j  person  will  v  isii  me 

]    Mr.     Mis.     Ms  Miss 

I     (PLEASE  CIRCLE  ONE]  P3898  | 
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ents  stop  thinking  oi  me  as  a  little  innocent 
child,  and  see  that  I  can  have  some  ot  the  Name 
problems  they  have  an  J  Jo  some  ot  the  same 
things  they  Jo.  1  think  they  know  something  is 
happening.  They  aren't  naive  enough  to  think 
thi>  isn't  part  ot  my  lite.  1  Jo  know  some  parents 
who  would  cry  it  the\  found  out  their  little  ba- 
by had  been  exposed  to  this  corrupt  world. 

That's  one  of  the  main  reasons  I'm  not  quite 
ready  tor  my  tirst  date — I'm  not  sure  how  my 
parents  .ire  going  to  react,  and  it  would,  he  em- 
barrassing it  whomever  I  went  on  this  date  with 
saw  that  my  mom  w  as  standing  there  in  the  door- 
way giving  me  a  kiss  good-bye  and  crying. 

My  parents  are  actually  kind  of  loose  about  sex. 
They've  tried  to  open  the  discussion.  They  try  to 
make  it  very  eas\  to  talk  about  anything  1  might 
be  curious  about.  I'd  sav  it's  working,  because  it 
1  ever  did  ha\  e  a  question  1  think  I  could  talk  to 
them.  The  only  important  question  1  have  that 
I  don't  think  1  could  get  a  straight  answer  to  is, 
1  low  would  you  react  it  1  told  you  I'm  having  my 
tirst  date.' 

At  school  I've  had  some  formal  sex  ed.  In 
health  class,  at  the  beginning  ot  the  year,  we  had 
.i  discussion  about  it.  And  we  watch  movies — The 
Miracie  oj  Life  and  The  Miracle  of  Birth.  People 

■     ■  - 

thc\  show  a  man  and  a  woman  having  sex  and 
the\  hav  e  a  close-up  ot  the  in-and-out.  But  you 
don't  leam  much  about  the  details  ot  sex  in  school. 
It's  what  most  ot  the  hovs  talk  about,  telling  each 
the\  do  it  and  wh.  >  the\  do  it  with. 
What  I've  found  is  most  girls  have  experienced 
this  stuff  before  most  boys  have.  There  arc  only 
a  tew  boys  in  my  school  who  I've  heard  talking 
about  kissing  someone  w  ith  the  tongue  and  I've 


i  .  . 


actually  believed  them.  Some  ot  the  boys  talk 
about  feeling  cerrain  parts  of  their  girlfriends' 
bodies,  hut  I  don't  believe  most  of  it. 

I'm  not  sure  why,  hut  in  conversations  I've  had 
w  it  1 1  my  parents,  they've  made  requests  like  "not 
until  you're  sixteen."  1  think  it  might  hecome  a 
possibility  tor  me  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  1  don't 
think  I'll  he  having  sex  regularly  until  I'm  fifteen 
or  sixteen.  It's  not  something  I'm  dying  to  do,  he- 
cause  I  question  wh.it  you're  supposed  to  do. 
I've  seen  it  on  the  video,  the  in-and-outing,  hut 
how  does  that  start.'  I'd  say  that's  the  main  thing 
that  makes  most  people  m\  age  not  quite  ready 
to  have  sex.  Trying  to  figure  out  or  make  up 
how  it  works  or  could  work.  First  there's  the 
question  ot  how  girU  have  sCx  with  you,  and 
then  there's  the  question  of  how  to  get  girls  to 
have  sex  with  you.  The  tirst  one  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things  I  think  about  now,  how 
it  happens.  I've  seen  enough  and  heard  enough 
to  understand  how  kissing  works,  but  I  don't 
know  how  to  get  from  that  to  having  sex.  I  sup- 
pose that's  the  next  bridge  to  cross,  how  to  turn 
kissing  into  sexual  intercourse.  At  school  it's 
perfectly  .ill  right  to  talk  about  it  happening, 
hut  there's  no  way  of  coming  out  and  asking 
your  friends  how  it  happens.  It's  one  of  those 
things  that  everyone  thinks  about,  hut  no  one's 
able  to  admit  it.  You  think,  Maybe  everyone 
ehe  understands  this,  maybe  they're  going  to 
think  less  ot  me.  1  remember  figuring  out  the  def- 
initions tor  different  words,  like  "hooker" — I 
had  to  hear  "hooker"  three  rimes  before  1  figured 
out  what  it  meant.  It  was  not  okay  to  ask  a 
friend,  you  had  to  squeeze  it  out  of  a  conversa- 
tion, because  maybe  he's  not  going  to  he  my 
friend  anymore  because  I  don't  know  about  this 
stutt.  So  no  one  is  going  to  come  out  and  ask. 
How  do  you  get  a  girl  to  have  sex  with  you.' Or, 
How  do  you  start  having  sex.' 

On  some  ot  the  late-night  TV  shows,  I've  seen 
people  making  out  on  the  couch,  and  then  it 
cuts  off  right  where  the  guy  unbuttons  the  girl's 
top  button,  and  it  begins  again  in  the  morning, 
where  they're  lying  in  bed.  There's  no  way  to 
figure  out  how  it  starts.  I  don't  think  girls  know 
either,  but  I  have  the  feeling  that  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter what  the  girl  does,  it's  all  because  of  the  hoy. 
The  boy  makes  stutt  happen.  It's  the  boy's  job  to 
start  it,  to  physically  start  having  sex.  I  can  see 
on  TV  that  the  girl  doesn't  start  unbuttoning 
the  hoy's  shin,  it's  always  the  boy  unbuttoning  the 
girl's  shirt.  The\  always  go  home  to  the  boy's 
apartment.  That  just  gives  me  the  idea  the  boy 
is  the  person  who  starts  it. 

It  creates  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  on  me. 
1  need  to  know  w  hat  I'm  doing,  or  else  there's  go- 
ing to  be  the  really  embarrassing  situation  ot  it 
not  working  and  neither  ot  us  knowing  what  to 
lo,  even  though  we  want  to  do  it.  ■ 
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he  house  be- 
1  longing  to  the 
<A  greatest  book 
1  thiet  in  Amer- 
I  ican  history  is 
li  a  decaying  red- 
brick Victorian  that  overlooks 
the  Des  Moines  River  in  the 
southern  lovva  city  of  Ottumvva. 
There  are  decorative  tin  caps 
over  the  upstairs  windows  and  some  good-look-  rooms  and  hallways.  Well-huill  and  sturdy,  they 

ing  gingerbread  over  the  front  porch,  but  all  the  went  from  the  floor  to  the  twelve-foot-high  ceil- 
woodwork  is  rotting.  The  day  1  visited  a  year  ing,  and  every  one  was  empty.  1  started  count- 

ago,  pigeons  flew  from  the  eaves  with  a  fright-  ing  and  Mr.  Hall  went  to  get  a  flashlight.  1 

ening clap.  counted  eighty-six  bookcases  on  the  second 

Jimmy  Hall,  a  seventy-nine-year-old  widower  floor  before  1  gave  up.  There  w  ere  bookcases 
with  watery  blue  eyes  who  lives  in  the  basement,  carpentered  into  the  back  closet,  there  w  ere 
let  me  in,  and  1  went  up  to  the  second  floor  to         bookcases  along  the  bathroom  walls,  there  were 

Philip  Weiss  is  a  contributing  editor  to  Harper's  Magazine.  "J  hnv  u>  ( ?ei  <  hu  «>/  d  Locked  Trunk," 
his  last  article  for  the  magazine,  appeared  in  the  fune  1992  issue 
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see  the  bookcases.  The  house 
was  warm,  heated  to  seventy- 
two  degrees  or  so  for  the  Iowa 
winter,  though  no  one  w  as  liv- 
ing above  the  ground  floor.  The 
book  thiei  comes  from  a  well- 
to-do  family;  his  father  was 
probably  paying  the  fuel  bill 
fr<  mi  Sr.  Tank 

Tine  eases  lined  all  the 
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two-foot-tall  bookcases  running  above  the  door- 
ways. 

"Boy,  he  had  this  son  of  a  hitch  stacked  from 
floor  to  ceiling,"  Mr.  Hall  said. 

The  only  hook  left  in  the  house  was  a  1984  Ot- 
tumwa  High  School  yearbook.  The  hook  thief 
sometimes  looked  at  it  to  identify  hoys'  names.  He 
was  a  fagin.  Many  of  his  friendships  were  with  ado 
lescent  hoys.  He  gave  them  money  to  help  him 
unload  his  truck  and  sometimes  to  steal  things. 
They  bought  beer  and  hung  out  on  his  porch. 

In  the  front  room,  we  came  to  the  giant  glass- 
tronted  cases  in  which  the  thief  kept  his  most 
prized  hooks — rare  hooks  on  Indians,  the  1480 
Corhurger  Rihle,  a  fifteenth-century  world  history 
that  was  the  hist  not  to  mention  Columbus.  On 
paper  tabs  stuck  to  the  edge  of  a  case,  I  saw  his  spi- 
dery, stilted  handwriting.  "Business  Government 
Morals,"  said  one  shelf.  "Science.  Physical  and 
Applied,"  said  another.  The  handwriting  gave 
me  a  slight  thrill  of  recognition;  I'd  seen  it  in  a  let- 
ter he'd  sent  me  from  a  federal  prison  in  South 
Dakota. 

1  lifted  an  old  quilt  from  a  bed  in  the  front 
room  and  Mr.  Hall  said,  "Poor  Steve,  he  lived 
like  a  dog." 

"He  did?" 

"Oh,  hell  yeah."  Mr.  Hall  shut  his  eyes  and 
shook  his  head. 


long  since  past,  a  time  when,  as  he  later  said  t> 
me,  "there  was  still  quality."  Aside  from  sucl 
hooks  as  the  ones  on  library  security  systems,  hi 
books  were  old,  and  he  never  sold  any  of  therr 
Blumberg  had  a  generous  trust  fund.  He  eschewe* 
paper  currency.  A  neighbor,  Harvey  "Gabby 
Ware,  described  him  for  me.  "One  time  he  cam 
here  and — he  was  always  filthy,  my  wife  used  t 
wash  his  chair  with  Lysol  after  he  left — he  said 
'Mrs.  Ware,  have  you  ever  held  $35,000  worth  o 
gold  in  your  hands?'  And  he  reaches  down  int< 
his  crotch  and  comes  out  with  a  leather  bag  oi 
a  thong  and  poured  it  in  her  hands.  Ted  the  car 
penter  was  here.  He  said,  'Well,  he  doesn't  hav 
to  worry  about  me  going  in  after  that.'  " 

Jimmy  Hall  and  I  went  back  down  to  his  base 
ment  apartment,  and  he  moved  a  box  filled  wit! 
dirt-encrusted  potatoes  so  that  I  could  sit  down 
Taped  to  the  wall  was  a  newspaper  clipping  fron 
the  trial  in  Des  Moines  two  years  before,  and  fo 
the  first  time  1  saw  a  picture  of  the  thief,  a  smal 
man  with  a  large  forehead  and  watchful  eyes 
nondescript,  the  sort  of  person  who  disappear 
walking  down  the  street. 

Blumberg  had  stolen  books  from  327  librane 
and  museums  in  the  United  Stares  and  Canada 
and  after  he  was  convicted  many  of  the  librarie 
had  obtained  transcripts  of  the  trial.  I'd  rea 
through  them.  The  defendant  never  testified 


JBlumberg  had  never  married 
an  d  his  f  riendships  were  expedient,  fragmentary,  but  he  had  found  a  kind 
of  peace  in  libraries  or  among  his  hooks,  sitting  for  hours, 
fixating  cm  people  out  of  the  past 


The  bed  wasn't  actually  a  bed;  it  was  a  rotting 
leather  recamier  sofa  from  the  late  nineteenth 
cenrurv.  Stephen  Blumberg  had  surrounded  him- 
self with  Victorian  artifacts.  The  boys  who  had 
come  to  the  house  heard  the  wobbly  sound  of 
Victrolas  playing  78s — Jelly  Roll  Morton,  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  band.  When  the  FBI  went  in 
four  years  ago  this  March  and  pulled  out  all  the 
books,  they  also  took  several  nineteenth-centu- 
ry paintings  and  eight  Victrolas.  Now  everything 
that  was  left  was  slowly  falling  apart.  The  bedroom 
windows  were  still  hung  with  braid-edged  green 
velvet  curtains  from  a  century  back.  Their  must 
got  up  my  nose. 

The  book  thief  had  tried  to  re-create  a  world 


His  lawyers  had  mounted  an  insanity  defense  an< 
feared  that  he  would  seem  too  normal  if  he  tool 
the  stand.  Still,  there  were  glimpses  in  those  page 
of  who  he  was. 

He  was  then  forty-one  (he's  forty-five  now 
and  according  to  testimony  had  driven  around  th 
country  in  nomadic  manner  for  twenty  yean 
usually  in  an  old  Cadillac  or  a  truck.  He'd  neve 
married  and  his  friendships  were  expedient,  frag; 
mentary,  hut  he  had  found  a  kind  ot  peace  in  It 
braries  or  among  his  books,  sitting  for  hours: 
fixating  on  people  out  of  the  past.  He  was  inori 
dinately  quiet.  He  had  an  acrobatic  sinewyness 
an  associate  called  him  Spiderman.  Now  an<i 
then  he  put  on  a  sports  jacket:  to  get  into  Har 
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card's  libraries,  w  here  he  sti  >le  some  570  honks,  or 
Claremont  Colleges,  where  he  stole  approxi- 
mately 780,  he  had  masqueraded  as  a  professor, 
:hough  he  had  graduated  only  from  high  schi  ><  >1. 
Several  times  he  had  been  caught  for  trespassing — 
entering  empty  homes  to  steal  cash  or  stained 
.'la--,  things  he  would  sell.  That  was  what  had 
hung  him.  "I  le  had  regular  houts  with  reality,"  the 
prosecutor,  Linda  R.  Reade,  had  told  the  jury,  as 
she  chipped  away  at  his  insanity  defense. 
j  His  hook  collection,  which  even  Reade  was 
forced  to  call  the  Blumherg  collection,  demon- 
strated intense  interest  in  early  Americana,  Indi- 
an culture,  the  pioneers,  city  planning,  the 
railroads.  The  defense  said  Blumherg  was  trying  t<  > 
save  a  forgi  itten  world  from  a  system  (the  libraries) 
that  neglected  it.  Sometimes  he  penciled  com- 
ments into  the  books'  margins,  praise  tor  Indians, 
vituperations  against  authority:  "Genuflect,"  "Eat 
it  pig." 

Librarians  had  made  a  point  of  preserving 
Blumherg's  comments  after  they  got  the  books 
back  from  the  FBI.  They'd  even  cited  Blumherg 
in  the  books'  bibliographic  entries. 


After  Blumherg's  appeals        C  'aretakei  Jimmy  Ha/I.  m 
were  exhausted  in  June  L'L,2,  I        B/um/vr^'s(  Htumwahome, 
tried  to  get  in  touch  w  ith  him.        after  the  FBI  removed  the 
He  was  serving  seventy-one       book  collection 
months  in  a  minimum  securi- 
ty federal  prison  in  Minnes<  »ta.  Prise  >ners  called  him 
Book  Man.  On  the  phone,  a  man  named  Bag- 
well, a  paralegal  working  tor  the  pi  is.  >n,  w  arned  me 
that  Blumherg  rejected  interview  requests,  hut  1 
sent  him  a  letter  asking  tor  a  meeting. 

Mostly  what  drew  me  was  the  creativity  of 
Blumherg's  crimes  and  the  majestically  crazy  w<  udd 
he'd  made  for  himself,  like  a  drawing  the  drafts- 
man gets  lost  inside,  something  w  itb  a  continu- 
ous internal  logic  that  has  very  little  connection 
with  reality.  And  then  there  were  the  books  as 
things,  nineteen  tons  ot  them  he  could  not  part 
with.  His  case  seemed  to  throw  a  shadowy  light 
on  other  bookish  people,  on  a  form  ot  material- 
ism that  usually  has  social  approval,  even  dis- 
tinction. 1  liked  books,  and  not  |tist  to  read.  1 
liked  seeing  them  on  my  shelves,  even  smelling 
them.  I  had  heard  Susan  Sontag  saving  some- 
thing along  these  lines  i  in  public  radio  <  >nc  e,  that 
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she  had  1 5,000  hxiks  in  her  apartment,  and  when 
-i  tire  had  forced  her  from  her  building  the  hooks 
are  what  she'd  worried  about,  even  though  she  was 
never  going  to  read  most  of  them  again. 

Weeks  went. by  without  a  word  from  Blunt- 
berg,  and  I  sent  another  letter.  A  couple  of  days 
later  a  seven-page  letter  arrived  from  him.  It  had 
crossed  my  latest  in  the  mail  and  had  a  return  ad- 
dress  in  South  Dakota. 

"A>  is  customary  w  ith  the  Govt.  Mr  Bagwell 
lied  to  you,"  the  penciled  message  began. 

Blumberg  said  he'd  been  transferred  to  Yank- 
ton Federal  Prison  Gamp,  a  minimum-security 
prison.  He  was  vague  about  my  prospects.  "As  tar 
as  more  notoriety  1  have  mixed  views  but  really 

teel  1  don't  have  anything  to  hide  A<  you  know 

the  millions  they  took  from  me  was  not  a  for-prof- 
it venture —  In  that  w  ay  1  am  different  than  the 
S+L  prisidents  I  currently  reside  w  ith." 

1  submitted  a  request  tor  an  interview.  The 
prison  sent  back  a  form  showing  Blumberg  had 
turned  me  down,  "pending  further  clarification  of 
content  of  interview,"  someone  had  scratched 
in.  We  corresponded  more.  The  Book  Man's 
spelling  was  original.  How  could  he  have  read 
so  much  and  write  "victoms,"  "innosent,"  or,  for 
area,  "aria".' 

Then  one  night  in  October  1°°2  1  got  a  col- 
lect call  and  heard  a  nasal  midwestern  accent  on 
the  line.  Stephen  Blumberg 's  manner  was  genteel 
and  Seventies-hippieish.  "I'm  trying  to  see  what 
questions  you  have,  where  your  head  is  at,"  he 
said.  His  flat  monotone  came  out  of  his  throat  like 
a  gear  turning. 

We  talked  aimlessly,  then  he  said,  "1  had  a  fair 
number  of  clippings  on  bibliokleptomania.  That's 
not  a  subject  you're  going  to  find  much  on." 

"Is  that  a  fair  description  of  you?" 

"Well  .  .  .  somewhat  .  .  ."  His  voice  trailed  off. 
"It's  kind  of  hard  to  resist." 

I  sent  another  letter.  Blumberg  wrote  back  and, 
using  one  of  my  favorite  midwestemisms,  said,  "I'll 
visit  with  you."  But  he  had  a  condition:  "Go  to 
Ottumwa  before  me."  1  was  to  visit  his  "man- 
sion" and  look  up  some  people.  "Also  see  it  there 
are  any  cars  in  my  parking  lot  due  E  of  my  kitchen. 
1  own  a  1960  Black  Cadillac  limo  +  a  blue  + 
white  55  Olds  4  dr." 

I  here  were  no  cars  in  the  parking 
:u  i  m  u  i  the  Lutheran 
irch  next  door.  "VX  ell  heres 
I  Mr.  Anderson  [Ralph  Ander- 
I  sen],"  Blumberg  had  w  ritten,  "a 
ee   t  G<  >d  .  .  ."  The 
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drop.  The  pastor  came  from  another  part  of  thdj 
house.  1  le  had  a  square  jaw  and  thinning  blonJ 
hair.  We  sat  down  in  the  front  room. 

He  said  he  hadn't  had  much  to  do  with  Bluml 
berg.  "1  would  say  hello,  sort  of,  across  the  fence! 
though  there's  no  fence  there."  The  city  haJ 
towed  the  e.ir^  last  summer.  They  were  tailing 
apart.  Andersen  had  seen  high  school  kids  kicll 
out  the  window  s. 

Following  the  letter's  instructions,  1  walked 
three  blocks  to  the  Ottumwa  Public  Library,  i 
stately  domed  building,  to  look  for  Jerry  Geib 
the  librarian. 

It  was  Saturday,  but  luckily  for  me  Geib  had 
come  in  to  go  over  records.  A  part-time  farmer] 
he  wore  a  felt  hat  w  hose  brim  and  peak  were  brol 
ken.  He  had  hooded  blue  eves,  a  torn  right  ead 
and  a  dryly  comic  manner.  Geib  said  that  th< 
$50,000  to  $80,000  a  yeat  Blumberg  received— 
from  his  tnist  fund  and  a  partnership  set  up  by  hi] 
father — was  double  what  people  were  used  tt] 
making  around  there. 

"1  le's  imbued  with  his  importance — overly, 
don't  know  quite  how  to  phrase  this.  He  think] 
he's  done  something  of  great  merit  here." 

What  did  that  mean.1  Geib  wordlessly  pusheJ 
a  tile  across  the  desk.  Blumberg  had  been  send] 
ing  him  letter^  and  Ghristmas  cards,  trying  to  gel 
under  his  skin.  In  one  ot  them,  the  prisoner  pro 
posed  the  formation  ot  a  committee  to  raise  mon 
ey  to  put  up  a  bron:e  statue  in  Ottumwa  Park 
right  outside  the  hbary.  The  figure  would  bt 
Stephen  Blumberg  wearing  a  coat  that  had  beei 
mentioned  during  his  trial,  one  with  oversire^ 
pockets  sewn  inside  tor  slipping  books  into. 

"I'd  have  mv  arm  outstretched  and  the  in 
-cnption  will  read,  'Seek  and  ye  shall  find  knowlj 
edge.'  " 

It  was  dark  w  hen  1  got  outride  and  headed  to! 
the  north  side  ot  tow  n.  "Now  asend  the  hill  and 
you'll  find  on  the  righta  delapitated  grev  2-stoj 
ry  house  with  a  piece  ot  plastic  pushed  into  th«] 
front  door  paine.  The  garage  doors  will  be  wid< 
open  with  an  inoperable  car  inside  .  .  ." 

A  tall  young  Indian  man  opened  the  dooi 
Carl  Thrasher's  hair  tell  past  his  shoulders,  and  hij 
T--»hirt,  too  short  by  several  inches,  showed  hij 
long  flat  stomach. 

He  let  me  in.  He  sat  on  the  floor  and  kept  aj 
hi^  w  ork,  making  traditional  jewelry.  On  rhe  rloo] 
w  ere  several  bear  claws,  and  as  we  talked  h< 
rubbed  stone  disk>  in  mineral  colors  against  ; 
son  of  emery  board,  shaping  them. 

Atrer  I  said  my  piece.  Thrasher  got  a  foul  exj 
pression. 

"1  want  nothing  to  do  with  him,"  he  said.  "™ 
sent  me  this  many  lettets  and  I  wrote  'Return  t« 
sender'  on  them.  He's  a  genius — he  could  stea 
Fort  Knox,  just  about.  But  he's  where  he  be; 
longs." 
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S  sign  outside  of  Meckling,  South 
I  Dakota,  calls  the  area  the  hay 

Hi  ■  I  capit.il  nf  l lie  world,  and  m>iny 
mil  >  Yankton,  tw< >  tt  mils  farther 
west ,  vi  hi  sec  field  after  fieli I  i  'I 
w  hay  stacked  in  high,  instttution- 
1-seeming  walls.  Then  there  are  the  stockyards 
nd  the  road  begins  t<  >  curve,  paralleling  the  Mis- 
□uri  River  a  few  blocks  south.  It's  a  pretty  old 
awn,  though  bleak  in  December,  when  I  visited. 

In  1988  the  federal  government  bought  the 
bandoned  Yankton  (  College  campus  tor  use  as  a 
irison  camp.  The  campus  dates  to  the  1880s; 
ome  of  its  brick  buildings  are  landmarked.  It's  in 

residential  neighborhood,  and  though  prison- 
is  cross  city  sidewalks  to  go  to  chow  hall,  they're 
orbidden  to  have  contact  with  the  townspeo- 
ple. The  townspeople  seem  to  like  it  that  way. 
rhey  avert  their  eyes,  walking  past  the  five-foot, 
umpable  iron  fence. 

I'd  set  up  two  days  of  interviews.  1  got  to  the 
irison  before  nine  o'clock  and  checked  in  at  the 
ioyd  building,  a  low  modern  structure.  A  woman 
eated  in  a  motorized  wheelchair  c<  Hinted  my  tapes 
o  make  sure  I  didn't  leave  any  with  the  prisoner, 
'ast  her  w  as  a  k  >ng  cinder-bit  >ck  visiting  n  x  >m  con- 
aining  wooden  chairs  with  large  vinyl  cushions. 

n  guard  brought  Blumberg  in.  He  was  small, 
ibout  five  seven,  and  his  posture  w  as  droopy,  like 


"1  didn't  want  the  place  to  look  unsightly.  I 
(Hilled  t  he  shades  part  way  d<  iwn."  Of  ci  iur.se,  the 
windows  w  ere  unusable  they  were  u  ivered  i  iver 
by  hi  m  >kcases. 

lie  sat  perfectly  still.  Sometimes  he  crossed 
his  legs,  hut  l  ie  left  his  hands  in  his  lap  and  loi  >ked 
at  me.  I  le  had  a  sait-and-pepper  mustache  with 
white  wires  of  hair  coming  from  it.  I  lis  graving 
hair  looked  to  have  the  consistency  of  straw.  .A 
webbed  military  belt  with  a  steel  clamp  buckle  w  as 
squinched  tight  around  his  narrow  waist.  I  don't 
think  I've  met  someone  so  dry  before.  1  lis  eyes 
didn't  glint,  his  wide  m<  >uth  w  as  dry. 

I'd  heard  Blumberg  c<  >uld  talk  li  »r  Ik  mis  ah  mi 
k  h  >ks  in  an  academic  w  ay,  and  bet<  >re  li  mg  he  gi  >t 
going,  lie  talked  about  Henry  Raup  Wagner, 
whose  wi irks  he  had  stolen  from  t  Claremoni  (.  Col- 
leges. 

"He  w  as  a  splendid  individual.  1  le  w  r<  >ie  the 
cartography  of  the  Spanish  Southwest,  which 
is  one  ot  the  It iremost  bibliographies  of  hooks 
published  on  old  Mexico.  I  le  was  a  mining  en- 
gineer, I  believe,  like  Herbert  Hoover,  but  he 
became  engrossed  in  writing  bibliographies. 
He  was  at  Berkeley  tor  a  while,  taught  there, 
moved  dow  n  to  San  Marino,  the  I  luntington 
Library.  He  was  a  little  younger  than  Henry 
Huntington.  It  you  want  to  read  a  good  biog- 
raphy ot  bun,  read  Ruth  Frye  Axe.  She  was  his 
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A.  want  nothing  to  do  with  him,    the  neighbor  said. 
He  sent  me  thus  many  letters  and  I  wrote  Return  to  sender  on  the 
He  s  a  genius  —  he  could  steal  Fort  Knox,  just  ahout. 
But  he  s  where  he  helongs 


i  truant's.  He  had  on  a  green  Army  surplus  eo.it 
>ver  his  khakis.  The  guard  patted  bun  dow  n, 
hen  Blumberg  stepped  around  the  metal  detec- 
or  because  his  black  steel-capped  b<  ><  its  w<  uikl  set 
t  oft. 

We  sat  down  in  the  east  end  ot  the  room.  I  le 
lad  a  calm  staring  expressit  >n,  and  his  arms  k » iked 
iale,  effete — bookish.  His  eves  were  round  like  a 
Tiki's  but  also  had  crow's-feet. 

1  started  in  by  talking  ab<  tut  all  the  bt  ><  ikeases, 
ind  he  warmed  to  the  subject. 

"Did  you  notice  on  the  alley  side,  I  put  plywood 
m  the  inside  ot  the  windows  and  painted  it 
ilack?"  he  said. 

"No." 


secretary.  Read  her  biography." 

I  moved  the  conversation  to  libraries.  Blumberg 
grew  a  little  impatient;  lie  had  to  explain  their 
function  to  me.  They  were  time  machines,  he 
said,  and  they  were  often  arbitrary. 

"What  libraries  are  .  .  .  they're  in  the  infor- 
mation business,"  he  said.  "Let's  s;i\  you  have  a 
tune  machine  and  you're  liv  ing  hack  in  1890, 
and  these  beautiful  pern  id icals  come  out .  Well, 
1920s  the  style  changes,  and  you've  got  all  these 
magazines  and  a  limited  amount  of  space.  So 
stuff  gets  thrown  out  then,  sixr\,  seventy  years 
later." 

I'd  cc  nne  acre iss  the  hatred  i >f  libraries  heft >re  in 
reading  about  bibliomaniacs  (in  the  library,  of 


course).  Libraries  couldn't  he  counted  on.  A  li- 
brary had  "supplied  the  hot  baths  ot  Alexandria 
with  fuel  tor  six  months,"  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Frognall  Dibdin  had  written  in  Bibliomania,  or 
Book-Madness  (1809). 

Blumberg  explained  how  his  own  library  was 
organized.  The  from  room  was  California  and 
the  back  ot  the  house  was  New  England.  You 
walked  through  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  so  on. 
The  bathroom  was  a  sorting  area  ("and,  ot  course, 
it's  always  nice  to  have  something  to  grab  to  read 
on  the  crapper")  and  the  head  ot  the  stairs  was 
Ohio.  In  the  closet  there  were  hooks  printed  and 
collected  by  Robert  C  'larke,  the  nineteenth-cen- 
tury historian  and  publisher. 

"It  would  have  been,  it  he'd  come  up  there 
and  been  looking  at  the  hooks  himself,  he  would 
have  had  his  books  m  that  area,  you  see — " 

"But  Robert  Clarke  is  dead,  isn't  he."' 

"Right . . ."  Blumberg  nodded  his  head.  "But  isn't 
it  nice  we  can  talk  about  him.'  Most  ot  the  li- 
brarians wouldn't  even  know  who  he  was  or  what 
significance  he  had.  We  haven't  forgot  about 
him." 

He  got  up  to  go  to  the  bathroom,  and  1 
wondered  how  anything  could  come  out  of 
him,  he  was  such  a  dry  little  stick.  1  remem- 
bered a  passage  from  the  trial  transcript,  when 
an  elderly  antiques  dealer  was  asked  n>  de- 


clining World  War  1,  selling  horses  and  horse  colj 
lars.  He  was  a  collector  too,  of  a  kind:  he'd  colj 
lected  tracts  of  real  estate  as  far  away  as  Montana 
that  had  proved  lucrative  to  his  descendants! 
Blumberg's  father  had  gradually  left  his  work  as  a 
doctor  to  go  into  the  family  real  estate  business 

When  Blumberg  came  back  from  the  bath] 
room  he  said,  "Did  you  see  Geib?" 

"Yes."  . 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"He  holds  your  crimes  against  you." 

"That's  all  right.  That's  his  problem.  He  doesn't 
want  to  send  me  a  Christmas  card,  does  he.7"  He 
gave  a  dry  mischievous  laugh. 

"He  said  you  were  horn  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
your  mouth." 

Blumberg  got  a  cross  look.  "If  I  was  I  would 
have  had  to  eat  cod-liver  oil  with  it,"  he  said 
"Yeah,  you  can  use  the  spoon,  but  you  got  to  eai 
cod-liver  oil  with  it,  so  what  good  is  it." 

t  was  lunchtime.  Out  the  win] 
dow,  prisoners  in  khakis  and  dul 
green  coats  were  walking  tij 
lunch.  I  went  to  the  vending  ma 
chines,  which  had  a  sign  saying 
only  visitors  were  to  handle 
money.  I  got  the  prisoner  a  ham  sandwich  and  a 
can  ot  seltzer,  and  he  started  in  on  the  sandwich 
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He  said  he  was  building  his  collection — American  history,  with  the  high 
spots    of  literature  thrown  m.    I  m  m  tor  having  books  borrowed 
from  the  library,  overdue  library  books 


scribe  Blumberg  at  twelve. 

"A  skinny  little  guy,  dirty,"  she  said.  "When  1 
say  dirty,  like  dry  old  s.  h  it.  1  can  remember  his  eves. 
His  eyes  were  very  prominent.  A  gentleman,  a 
very  gentle  young  boy.  .  .  .  Can  you  imagine  a 
twelve-year-old  boy  being  interested  in  the  design 
of  hardware  <  >n  a  door,  door  hinges,  window  open- 
ings' ...  At  that  point  he  could  see  the  beauty. 
1  think  it  was  just  pure  instinct." 

The  boy  came  from  a  well-oft  family.  He  had 
grown  up  in  a  St.  Paul  suburb,  and  his  father  had 
made  a  point  of  living  modestly.  The  trial  tran- 
script said  that  Blumberg's  great-grandfather 
Moses  Zimmerman,  a  German-Jewish  immigrant, 
had  made  his  fortune  by  provisioning  the  Allies 


a  bite  every  three  minutes. 

We  began  talking  about  stealing  books.  Blum 
berg  didn't  use  the  word  "stealing."  He  said  he  wa; 
building  .i  collection — American  history,  witij 
the  "high  -pots"  of  literature  thrown  in,  too.  An- 
other tune  he  said,  "I'm  in  tor  having  hooks  thaii 
had  been  borrowed  from  the  library,  overdue  liJ 
brary  books." 

On  the  phone  he'd  said  that  he  wouldn't  tell  mtj 
how  be  d  "compromised  systems,"  but  soon  tha:1 
prohibition  dissolved.  He  seemed  proud.  His  meth  | 
ods  had  been  the  cat  burglar's.  He  was  five  seven! 
125  pounds  (prison  had  fattened  him  to  145)1 
and  anything  he  could  grab  with  his  hands  He j 
ci  mid  pull  himself  up  on,  anything  he  could  get  hi:  J 
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loulders  through 
e  could  get  the  res! 
-f  his  body  through, 
[c  would  avoid 
lann  systems,  i  >r  set 
iem  off  a  couple  i  ii 
mes  and  i  >hsei  ve 
ne  security  re- 
p  o  n  s  e  .  He'd 
quirmed  through 
entilation  ducts 
nd  the  eight-inch 
ap  between  the  top 
f  a  caged  encl<  isure 
nd  the  ceiling.  At 
ime  libraries  he  had 
hinnied  up  the  c  a- 
ile  of  the  book 
rumhwaiter  to  yet 
rom  open  areas  t<  i 
estricted  i  mes.  "I'm 
iretty  sharp  about 
hat,"  be  said. 

One  rune  he  re- 
moved a  panel  i  in  a 
erv ice-elevator 
hafr  to  yet  int<  i  the 
hatt  and  had  be- 
;un  climbing  when 
he  elevator  start - 
d  up.  He  had  had 
o  press  himself  in- 
o  an  inspet  t  ii  m 

>ay  in  the  wall  to  avoid  being  crushed. 

The  pi is< mer's  language  was  a  mixture  i it  yen 
eel  discussions  about  this  or  that  book  studdec 
vith  lines  that  might  have  come  from  a  1940 
jangster  movie.  "I  seen  n  was  an  eas\  shot,  so 
vorked  it  tor  a  week.  ...  I  was  up  to  my  stuff.  . . 
rhey  rekeyed  it,  so  I  knew  that  place  had  gone 
our." 

Once  he  was  inside  a  library,  Blumherg's  m.< 
vas  to  get  keys  so  that  he  could  have  the  run  i 
he  place.  He  knew  locks  inside  out;  he  had  been 
aking  them  apart  since  he  w  as  a  hoy.  At  Harvard 
ising  a  taKe  faculty  I.D.,  he  paid  for  a  ninety 
lay  stack  pass,  then  w  ent  in  one  day  with  a  pan 
)rhorseshoe-nail-pullers  inside  his  massive  ( >vei 
:oat.  Blumberg  used  the  tool  to  remove  a  loci 
cylinder,  replaced  the  cylinder  with  a  blank  he  \ 
irought  with  him,  then  took  the  boosted  cylin 
ler  around  to  1<  icksmiths. 

"It  was  a  Russell  and  Irwin  lock.  This  key  se 
ies  was  restricted  in  Boston,  and  1  had  to  go  al 
he  way  to  Montreal  before  I  could  get  if.  I'd  tel 
hem  I  had  an  apartment  building  and  I  wantei 
o  master  it.  1  talked  about  rentals  and  prob 
ems."  When  he  finally  found  the  master,  he 
vent  back  to  Harvard  and  replaced  his  blank 
'After  that  I  went  wherever  the  staff  w  ent  in— 


Stephen  Blumrvrg  after  his  arrest ,  in  March  1990 


the  key  w< nked  in 
all  the  i  iff  u  es  and 
everything." 

The  marble- 

ll(>(  >l  ed  Si  .K  k  s  i  it 

Widener  I  ihrary 
had  enraptured 
many  pe<  »ple  bed  ire 
Blumberg.  Ii  has 
been  s  ,i  i  d  thai 
I  homas  Wolfe,  for 
instanc  e,  <  >i  r  e  set 
out  to  read  every 
hi  k  ik  in  ii  bul  gave 
ui1  after  a  shelf  1 1  ic 
book  thief  idled  i  >n 
Level  4— "1  used  to 
sil  ill  the  K<  "  iscvell 
Ala ive.  It  was  kind 
of  a  little  plusher 
than  the  resl .  I'd  sil 
there  and  l<  i<  ik  i  mt 
t  h e  w  iiulnu  o n 
Mass  Ave." — bui 
developed  the 
si  r<  mgesi  feeling  ti  >r 
a  ci  >llec  t  ii  >n  <  in  1 ), 
the  low  est  le\  el, 
thai  strut  k  bun  as 
unjustly  neglect- 
ed, the  Daniel 
Fearing  c<  >llcc  tn  »n. 
Fearing  was  the 
may*  >r  i  if  Newp<  >rl ,  Rh<  >de  bland,  in  the  1  890s; 
he  collected  books  on  trout  fishing  that  he 
h<  mud  in  green  m<  in  ice*  i  c<  ivers  and  green  mar- 
ble endpapers. 

"I  g(  it  interested  in  Fearing  as  ,i  pers<  m,"  Blum- 
berg told  me.  "I  don't  suppose  I  larvard  even  cared 
about  Fearing.  Widener  is  like  a  huge  wareh< >use 
full  i  if  hi  m  >ks.  They  were  si  hi  ,  it  just  di  >wn  in  the 
basement  in  the  corner  and  nobody  even  used 
them.  The-  paper  was  acidifying." 

Blumherg's  talk  was  salted  w  ith  bitterness,  but 
there  was  never  any  profanity,  and  there  were 
glints  i  if  refinemeni . 

"IK-  wasn't  anything  for  culture,"  Ik-  said  of 
c  me  fi  inner  ass(  iciate. 

And  now  and  then  when  Blumherg's  eyes  K  mud 
me,  they  seemed  both  dull  and  frightened. 

"Your  magazine,  why  are  they  so  interested  in 
all  this.'"  he  said.  "It's  not  like  I  had  much  impact 
i  >n  si  iciety  <  >r  i  ither  pe<  >ple." 

He  was  fishing.  I  said,  "Because  ii  was  unusu- 
al." 

"Bur  more  as  a  freak  or  a  mi  mi  list — what's  t  hen 
interest  ?" 

"Well,  not  as  a  m<  iralist .' 

I  le  hummed  to  himself.  "Yeah,  pointed  com 
mentary  cheapens  a  magazine." 
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ibrarians  supplied  the  moral  out- 
rage. Blumberg's  acts  devastat- 
ed librarians,  and  their  feelings 
helped  to  ensure  his  conviction. 

Librarians  are  slightly  monas- 
tic, charged  with  duties  the  out- 
side world  doesn't  hilly  understand.  In  fact,  their 
duties  conflict:  on  the  one  hand,  they  must  con- 
serve hooks  for  future  scholars;  on  the  other, 
they're  hound  to  serve  today's  public,  people  who 
often  handle  books  carelessly.  "We  all  remember 
our  first  experience  of  a  librarian — shushing  you," 
Fraser  Cocks,  the  former  curator  of  special  col- 
lections at  the  University  of  Oregon,  told  me. 
This  gives  rise  to  the  stereotype  of  librarians  as  hu- 
morless and  repressed.  "Librarians  and  their  ideas 
of  order  can  be  the  butt  of  jokes,  because  we  ad- 
mit i hat  the  issue  is  basic,  serious,"  Roger  Stod- 
dard, the  curator  of  rare  books  at  Harvard  College 
Library,  wrote  in  Bulletin  du  Bibliophile,  a  French 
journal,  in  an  article  about  the  Blumberg  case. 

Blumberg  subverted  those  holy  orders.  When 
in  July  1987  librarians  at  Claremont  Colleges' 
1  lonnold  Library  discovered  that  many  rare  books, 
including  Hakluyt's  The  Principal  Navigations, 
Voyages,  Traffiques  and  Discoveries  of  the  English  Na- 
tion, were  missing,  the  news  hit  the  staff  like  the 
death  of  a  family  member.  Susan  M.  Allen,  then 
the  assistant  to  the  director  of  libraries,  told  me 


oncers  and  writings  about  Indians — were  missing.! 
At  first,  they  undertook  the  painstaking  process! 
of  "reading  the  shelves,"  going  from  one  volume 
to  the  next  to  see  what  was  still  in  its  place.H 
When  at  last  they  reported  the  theft,  the  lihrar-l 
ians  themselves  were  placed  under  suspicion! 
"They  even  asked  if  we  would  take  a  lie-detectoifl 
test,"  says  Hilary  Cummings,  then  the  curator  oil 
manuscripts. 

"It  destroyed  these  people  emotionally,"  says  <k 
librarian  familiar  with  the  Oregon  situations 
Within  two  years  the  four  staffers  in  the  collecjj 
tion  had  abandoned  their  positions,  one  for  re-IJ 
tirement.  Hilary  Cummings  left  the  profession 
entirely.  She  now  teaches  preschoolers.  "I  didn'tH 
want  to  go  to  work,"  she  says.  "1  never  felt  I  had 
regained  the  trust  of  the  administration." 

Stephen  Blumberg  told  me  of  his  West  Coasl 
pickings.  "Oh,  1  was  getting  some  gems,"  he  saidl 
At  Claremont  he  had  used  a  popsicle  stick  to] 
open  a  library  door — "I  would  always  improvisa 
tools" — then  stole  a  key  ring. 

The  University  of  Oregon  required  greated 
cunning.  The  rare-books  rooms  were  secured  b1! 
double  doors  with  a  lock  at  waist  level  and  alsJ 
a  dead  Kilt  going  into  the  floor.  Blumberg  haJ 
found  a  dolly  in  the  library  and,  wheeling  it  overl 
wedged  its  platform  under  the  center  of  the  doors! 
He  used  the  dolly  as  a  lever,  putting  all  his  weighid 


_I3lumberg  felt  lucky.  "While  in  custody, 
alter  being  caught  in  a  restricted  area,  lie  d  been  able  to  secretly 
swallow  trie  rubber  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA  stamp  be 
used  to  lalsely  label  books  from  other  1,1,  raries 


in  a  phone  interview,  "There  was  disbelief.  A 
great  but  very  quiet  search  of  the  entire  prem- 
ises began  in  the  hopes  that  this  awful  discovery 
was  not  true."  But,  of  course,  it  was  true.  The  ad- 
ministration was  alerted  but,  to  make  matters 
worse,  did  not  appear  to  take  the  losses  serious- 
ly. Six  weeks  into  the  disaster  the  head  of  special 
collections  resigned.  "I  became  department  head 
|.i  month  later)  in  an  atmosphere  of  depression  and 
paranoia,"  Allen  later  wrote  in  AB  Bookman's 
Weekly,  a  journal  tor  booksellers. 

Similar  grief  struck  the  University  ot  Oregon 
later  in  1987,  when  the  staff" ot  the  manuscripts 
room  realized  that  twenty  linear  teet  of  papers 
from  Oregon's  territorial  days — the  diaries  ot  pi- 


on  one  side,  thereby  forcing  the  doors  up  higl 
enough  for  the  dead  bolt  to  clear  the  floor.  Ther 
still  perched  on  the  dolly,  Blumberg  had  kicke 
the  lock,  causing  the  doors  to  spring  apart.  Doll 
ly  and  thief  clattered  to  the  floor. 

"I  sat  for  a  couple  ot  hours  reading  the  bibli 
ography  (the  library's  list  of  holdings]  by  flash! 
light,  then  1  went  on  a  little  shopping  trip,"  hj 
said.  "See,  1  was  interested  in  the  settlement  ci 
the  West.  I  got  a  whole  box  of  Applegate.  An 
Isaac  Stevens.  Eva  Emery  Dye,  the  1900  mar' 
uscript  oi  McLoughlm ,  an  Oregon  Chronicle.  [Tb 
actual  title  is  McLoughlm  and  Old  Oregon: 
Chronicle. |  1  already  had  the  first  edition  of  tha 
but  they  had  the  original  manuscript.  1  put  it  ii 


,y  house  with  the  first  edition." 

"Did  you  read  it  ?" 

"I  just  read  a  couple  of  c  hapters." 

The  West  (  !oasl  thefts  had  the  effect  of  bring- 
ig  into  the  Blumherg  case  its  most  approach- 
de  figure,  a  rangy,  good-looking  Washington 
tate  University  campus  pi  dice  detective  named 

Stephen  Hu nt. sherry.  In  February  1988,  lihrar- 
ins  at  WSU  discovered  that  precious  Mexican 
lanuscripts  were  missing.  Sergeant  Huntsberry 
assent  over  to  investigate.  When  a  librarian  used 
ie  term  "incunabula,"  Huntsberry  in  iwned.  The 
brarian  explained  that  it  referred  to  the  infan- 
y  ot  printing,  and  to  demonstrate  handed  him  a 
ook  printed  in  1493.  It  occurred  to  Huntsberry, 
5  he  turned  its  pages  and  smelled  the  mold  of 
=;es,  that  Columbus  could  have  read  that  book. 

"That's  when  1  got  hooked,"  he  told  me. 

Huntsberry  is  a  former  lounge  singer,  Navy 
lan,  and  drywall  contractor.  By  turns  he  ex- 
lained  to  me  that  he's  a  "weirdo,"  that  he  works 
n  the  sticks,"  and  that  he  doesn't  like  the  picture 
eople  have  of  campus  c<  >ps  as  "key  janglers."  He 
ud  he  "went  overboard"  trying  to  find  out  who'd 
olen  the  books.  To  this  day  people  in  federal 
iw  enforcement  make  fun  <  if  him  as  a  small-timer, 
hat  Huntsberry  is,  hut  he  also  outperformed  the 
ds.  He  was  the  only  cop  who  treated  the  theft  se- 
ously  without  having  to  he  pumped  up  with  es- 
mates  of  the  stolen  hooks'  value. 

He  thought  he'd  broken  the  case  when  library 
:cords  established  a  pattern  of  suspicious  visits 
y  a  Matthew  McGue  and  Huntsberry  learned 
lere  was  a  University  of  Minnesota  professor 
ith  that  name.  But  McGue  was  able  to  con- 
ince  police  that  there  had  to  be  an  impostor.  In 
ict,  Blumherg  had  gotten  hold  of  Mc(  !ue's  uni- 
ersity  identification  in  the  mid-Eighties.  "1  found 
,"  he  told  me  blankly.  He'd  forged  birth  certifi 
ates  with  McGue's  name  on  them  and  said  he'd 
otten  five  different  driver's  licenses. 

Huntsberry  helped  put  together  a  fiver  that  li- 
raries  on  the  West  Coast  circulated.  The  flyer  re- 
counted the  few  sightings  of  "McGue"  reported 
y  librarians.  Some  library  employees  said  they 
ad  seen  "a  transient-looking  individual,  stand- 
"ig  before  the  expensiv  e  Shakespearean"  collec- 
on,  "an  individual  whose  manner  was  si  imewhat 
ccentric  and  his  dress  somew  hat  shabby  .  .  .  [hut 
e]  appeared  very  knowledgeable  about  books." 

Then  Huntsberry  gi  it  a  break.  At  1 1:40  P.M.  <  >ne 
ight  in  April  1988,  a  custodian  at  a  library  at  the 
Jniversity  of  California  at  Riverside  stopped 
Humberg  in  a  restricted  area  that  was  to  have 
losed  at  5:00.  He  brought  Blumherg  to  the  desk, 
nd  a  librarian  who  had  one  of  the  flyers  called 
tie  police.  After  they  found  a  satchel  containing 
ental  tools,  Blumherg — processed  by  the  police 
s  Matthew  McGue — was  charged  with  trespass 
nd  possession  of  burglary  tools,  then  released 


on  his  own  recognizance. 

Blumherg  fell  lucky.  While  in  custody,  he'd 
been  able  to  secretl\  swallow  the  rubber  I  \IVI  l<- 
SITY  ( )F  MINNES  >TA  stamp  he'd  used  to  falsely  la- 
bel books  from  other  libraries.  And  the  Riverside 
County  police  had  tailed  to  discover  his  car, 
which  was  parked  outside  the  library  and  tilled 
with  stolen  hooks,  lie*  left  Riverside  and  never 
showed  up  for  his  court  appearance. 

But  Riverside  police  now  had  "Mc(  hie"  s  fin- 
gerprints,  and  Huntsberry,  who'd  been  informed 
of  the  arrest,  sent  them  t<  i  the  FBI  and  Minnesc >ta 
state  authorities.  "The  FBI  still  haven't  gotten 
back  to  me,"  he  says.  But  thanks  to  Blumherg 's 
record  of  trespassing  arrests  over  the  years,  Min- 
nesota was  able  to  make  a  positive  identifica- 
tion: Stephen  Carrie  Blumherg.  Com  meed  this 
was  his  man,  Huntsberry  passed  the  I.D.  on  to  the 
FBI. 

And  there  the  case  died.  An  agent  in  Min- 
neapolis interviewed  Blumberg's  father,  Henry 
B.  Blumherg.  But  the  doctor  responded  evasive- 
ly to  questions  about  his  si  >n's  activities.  "I  want  - 
ed  t<  >  he  spared  the  resp<  msibility  <  if  being  blamed 
tor  ratting  on  my  son,"  Dr.  Blumherg  told  me 
"But  any  idiot  could  have  caught  Stephen  with 
a  house  full  of  hooks." 

David  Oxler,  an  FBI  agent  who  later  arrested 
Blumherg,  concedes  that  more  could  have  been 
done  to  unearth  Blumberg's  collection.  "But  the 
pieces  didn't  fall  into  place,"  he  says.  It's  true  thai 
Huntsberry  s  case  against  Blumherg  was  largely  cir- 
cumstantial. Perhaps  the  FBI  would  have  need 
ed  stronger  evidence  before  proceeding  with  a 
search  of  Blumberg's  house  Bur  how  hard  would 
that  have  been  to  obtain  ' 

haw  enforcement's  lackadaisical  att  nude  i  >n!\ 
made  the  library  community  feel  isolated.  "The 
case  was  newer  regarded  as  big  enough,"  says  1  las- 
er Cocks.  "Just  ,i  hunch  of  librarians  gelling  up- 
set about  some  overdue  books." 

HHHH|  r  was  getting  on  to  three  o'clock, 
wM  the  end  of  the  day,  and  Blum- 
I  berg  was  still  nursing  the  same 
l<;5?.".  can  of  blackberry  seltzer  I'd  got- 

" ;  .,  ten  him  three  hours  before.  I  Isu- 
HHHHHHI  ally  when  you  spend  a  couple  ol 
hours  with  someone  you  begin  n  i  feel  c  l<  iser.  But 
Blumberg's  face  bore  little  expression.  Some- 
times he  laughed,  a  boyish  snicker  mixed  with  an 
i  ild  man's  chuckle. 

He  told  me  about  the  days  after  the  first  FBI  in- 
vestigation, when  he  g<  if  out  ot  Minneapolis  and 
took  all  his  hooks  with  him,  first  to  a  warel  iousc 
in  Amanllo,  Texas.  A  boy  named  David  Olson 
helped  him  load  his  truck.  1  le  spoke  of  their  fexas 
days  in  a  way  that  reminded  me  <  if  American 
m<  ivies,  an  ant  i-  idyll,  <  nit  side  civilization, 

They  caught  tarantulas  on  the  side  <  if  the  r>  iad 
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and  brushed  them  into  a  coffee  can. 

"We  were  driving  out  Boys  Ranch  road.  1  found 
a  black  w  idow  under  a  board  and  [Olson  pill  it  in 
with  the  tarantula)  to  see  which  would  fight  the 
other  one.  There  was  a  door  between  our  two 
rooms  and  every  morning  I'd  go  in  his  room  and 
take  inventory;  I'd  say,  'Now  where  are  the  spi- 
ders.'1 " 

"Did  they  fight?"  I  asked. 

"No.  He'd  shake  them  together  and  they'd, 
like,  separate  from  one  another.  The  black  wid- 
ow would  get  up  in  the  corner  ot  the  can  under 
the  lid  and  weave." 

Then  the  rent  at  the  Amanllo  warehouse  went 
up  and  a  neighboring  tenant  got  bitten  by  a  brown 
recluse  spider  (not  one  ot  Olson's  pets).  The 
man's  arm  swelled  up,  and  Rlumberg  decided  to 
move  north.  With  his  father,  w  ho  says  he  tried  to 
remain  ignorant  about  what  his  son  w  as  up  to,  he 
scouted  locations  in  Iowa  not  tar  from  the  inter- 
state. He  bought  the  Victorian  on  North  Jeffer- 
son Street  in  Ottumwa  as  temporary  shelter,  for 
$16,000,  and  then  settled  uncomfortably  into 
the  town.  He  set  to  work  building  his  bookcases. 

1  asked  Rlumberg  it  he  had  read  the  books  be- 
fore he  lost  the  collection.  He  said  he  had  dipped 
into  the  histories,  not  the  fiction.  He  was  sorry  he 
had  not  read  his  first  edition  ot  leaves  of  Grass. 
Rut  he  remembered  the  portrait  on  the  tron- 


his  anxiety  |is|  to  have  two  or  three  different  ed« 
tions  of  the  same  work  in  his  possession,"  a  Scod 
tish  pamphlet  called  "Ribliomania"  warned  i 
1867.  The  literature  ot  bibliomania  is  largel 
nineteenth-century.  Rooks  mattered  then  mot] 
than  they  do  today:  it  was  a  time  when  boold 
were  at  the  center  of  cultural  expression,  whej 
they  were  worn  apart  simply  by  being  read  si 
many  times.  Today  we  worry  about  people  whl 
watch  seven  hours  of  television  a  day;  then,  bib 
liomania  was  a  popular  term  and  a  subject  of  cor) 
cern.  It  had  an  aura  of  madness.  "He  who  I 
affected  by  this  mania  knows  books  only  by  thef 
titles  and  dates,  and  is  rather  seduced  by  the  eM 
terior  than  the  interior,"  a  French  scholar  is  quo! 
ed  as  saying  in  the  Reverend  Dibdin's  Biblionumiq 
Gustavo  Flaubert  was  drawn  to  the  subject.  I 
1 836,  when  he  was  in  his  teens,  he  wrote  a  shoj 
story  called  "Ribliomania,"  about  Giacomo, 
mad  Spaniard  who  would  kill  tor  a  book.  "It  wa 
not  learning  that  he  loved,  it  was  its  expression 
Flaubert  wrote.  "He  loved  a  hook  because  it  wa 
a  book;  he  loved  its  odor,  its  form,  its  title." 

I  asked  Rlumberg  why  he  had  stolen  so  man 
books.  I 

"You  know,  1  figured  1  was  the  mere  custodial 
ot  those  lxx)ks.  I  would  keep  them,  share  them,  pal 
them  on  to  somebody  else . . ."  He  hx>ked  up  at  m| 
"Who  really  has  the  right  to  possess  knowledge! 


'JLlie  literature  ol  bibliomania  is  largely 
nineteenth-century.  ToJ  ay  we  worry  about  people  wbo  watcli  seven 
hours  ol  television  a  clay;  then,  bibliomania  was  a  popular  term 
and  a  subject  of  concern 


tispiece;  he  liked  the  tact  that  Whitman  was  ca- 
sual, not  wearing  a  suit. 

Rlumbcnj  hadn'i  h  id  much  time  to  read.  I  le 
was  too  busy  moving  around  the  country,  driving 
tor  hours  on  end  in  one  direction  because  he 
liked  the  coffee  they  served  at  a  certain  truck 
stop,  or  suddenly  remembering  a  library  he  meant 
to  hit.  "A  little  here,  a  little  there,"  he  said.  "1 
knew  in  my  head  which  libraries  have  what."  It 
was  not  enough  to  have  one  hook,  either.  He 
had  to  have  multiple  copies.  1  le  had  several  first 
editions  of  The  Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras  Coun- 
ty. "A  couple  in  green  cloth,  another  in  orange 
or  red.  One,  1  think,  was  in  a  slipcase." 

This  is  a  classic  sign  of  bibliomania.  "Above  all 


1  le  fell  back  into  Seventies  phrasings,  as  li 
v<  (iced  his  hatred  of  the  establishment.  And  som 
thing  else  kept  coming  up,  something  he'd  me: 
tioned  in  his  first  letter  to  me:  the  mansion  hel 
once  owned  in  Minneapolis's  inner  city.  You  c;l 
see  it  from  the  freeway  there,  on  Elliot  AvenueJI 
magnificent  turreted  brick  building  now  used  al 
day-care  center.  Rlumberg  had  coveted  the  placll 
Built  in  1 888  by  a  leading  flour  miller,  it  was  a  rt'I 
ic  of  the  era  ot  quality.  He'd  bought  it  in  1976  ffl 
$76,000,  $30,000  of  which  he  delivered  in  a  broyB 
paper  bag.  Then  he'd  rented  out  parts  of  it.  1  !■ 
tenants  and  building  inspectors  were  an  endk  J 
source  ot  griet.  Testimony  at  the  trial  indicated  thm 
Rlumberg 's  father  had  colluded  with  a  tenant  ail 


- 


he  housing  authority  in  such  .1  way  .is  to  force 
lim  to  sell  the  house,  111  1980. 

"About  the  time  I  lost  Elliot,  I  said,  I'm  just  J 
;oing  ro  go  for  it,"  Blumherg  said.  "I  started  tar- 
;eting  libraries.  It  was  kind  <  >t  .1  revenge  thing." 

He  told  me  about  the  time  he  .md  Brian 
leeuwe,  a  twenty-year-old  w  ho  had  traveled 
vith  him  for  weeks  at  .1  tune  across  the  West, 
valked  out  of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia library,  their  anus  stacked  with  the 
iversized  turn-oi  -the-century  ph(  itographic 
:ollecti<  in  1  >t  Edward  S.  ( -urt  is's  Indians.  Blum- 
jerg  had  laughed  at  the  students  manning  the 
exits.  One  day  those  boys  would  be  corporate  J 
executives.  "They  would  be  passing  orders  gs 
ind  doing  things  on  me."  His  laugh  was  half 
;narl  and  it  showed  small  front  teeth  that  tit  j|f 
igainst  one  another  like  mosaic  chips. 

Blumherg  was  dtawn  to  troubled  young 
Tten — "broken  birds,"  m  the  words  t.|  R.iy 
Cornell,  a  private  investigator  w  ho  worked  ft  >r 
Blumberg's  defense  team.  (  be  of  the  youths 
re  traveled  with  earned  money  as  a  male 
irostitute,  Blumherg  told  me.  The  c  1, 11111  adds 
o  the  air  of  pederasty  about  the  case  (  'arl 
rhrasher,  the  neighbor  in  Ottuiiiw,),  said 
Blumherg  would  tone  1 1  hi  >vs  >  >n  the  he.  id  and 
ell  them  they  looked  good  In  the  trial  nan- 
cripts,  Blumberg's  psychiatrist  s.nd  lie'd  been 
iexually  assaulted  in  a  detention  center  as  ,1  boy, 
iut  that  his  sexuality  was  undefined.  When  I 
wrought  this  up,  Blumherg  grew  vexed.  1  le  said  he 
vasn't  gay,  that  in  fact  he  had  thought  of  marry- 
ng;  it  was  just  hard  to  find  a  woman  who  would 
derate  his  peripatetic  life.  I  dropped  the  subjec  1 

And  anyway,  hiserrn  itional  life  was  in  the  bo<  >ks 
de  spoke  of  them  as  though  they  had  feelings. 
These  p<  >(  >r  1  )ld  hi  x  >ks  w  ere  laying  out  in  the  dirt," 
re  said,  explaining  w  hy  he  had  put  something  like 
Bill  Adler  and  Bess  Myerson's  /  Love  Mew  York 
Diet  in  the  collection,  and  it  brought  to  mind  the 
pathetic  fallacy — John  Ruskin's  notion  that  a  vi- 
olence of  feeling  produces  .1  false  impression  of 
external  things.  We  projei  t  our  feelings  onto  oh- 
ects,  attribute  to  them  human  qualities. 

Blumherg  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
xioks.  For  instance,  sometimes  he  would  lick 
hem.  He  had  needed  to  remove  the  card  pock 
.'tsfrom  the  inside  back  cover  of  the  books  before 
aking  them  from  the  library  and  didn't  want  to 
)e  seen  wiping  the  cov  ers  with  a  sponge.  So, 
lending  over  a  book,  he  would  lick  the  card  pi  ick- 
:t  until  the  gum  softened  and  he  w  as  able  to  wi  >tk 
t  loose  with  his  hands.  Blumberg's  attorney 
wrought  this  out  on  cross-examination,  trying  to 
ihow  that  Blumherg  was  insane.  He  might  lick  a 
lozen  hooks  a  night. 

The  man  who  gave  that  testimony  at  the  tri- 
ll was  the  man  who  sold  Blumherg  to  the  tech. 
31umherg  had  known  Kenneth  Rhodes  for  tit 


My  keuse. 
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teen  years.  They'd  dealt  antiques  together,  and  for 
a  while  Rhodes  had  lived  in  the  Ottumwa  house- 
Rhodes,  then  fi  n  r\  -six,  was  a  ne'er-ck  i-well.  Sev- 
eral tunes  in  the  Seventies  and  Eighties  he  had 
worked  as  an  informant  tor  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration.  In  the  late-  Eighties  he  had 
a  business  called  Apple  Radiator  Air  (.  1  mditit  uv 
ing  that  used  its  Visa  and  Master*  'aid  acci  Hints  n  1 
handle  sports  betting  out  of  Las  Vegas — a  laun- 
dering operatit  >n 

Rhodes  turned  Blumherg  in  two  w  ars  after  the 
FBI  had  abandoned  its  investigation.  In  1 990  he 
went  to  the  Detroit  FBI  office  with  a  handful  of 
phi  itographs  fr<  >m  inside  the  Ottumwa  In  »use  and 
si  Hue  library  hi  n  ikplates.  The  pictures  she  iwed  1  >ld 
Bibles.  This  1  ime  the  FBI  g<  »  serious.  Rh<  ides  held 
out  for  money,  and  eventually  the  government 
paid  him  $56,000  for  his  information.  Based  on 
Rhodes  s  testimony,  the  FBI  got  search  warrants  on 
several  addresses  and  served  them  on  Marc  h  19, 
1990.  One  of  the  warrants  was  tor  a  safe-deposit 
box  111  a  St.  Paul  bank,  and  when  the  agents  went 
in  they  st umbled  1  >n  Blumherg,  w  hi  1  happened  r<  > 
he  there,  g< >ing  thn High  his  gi >ld.  I  le  bad  t »n  leans 
and  a  flannel  shirt.  I  le  smelled.  They  shouldered 
him  aside  and  seized  mi  ire  than  $  1  1  5,000  in  g<  >ld 
and  silver  coins,  but  they  didn't  arrest  him. 

Blumherg  was  shaken.  I  le  went  to  a  pay  phone 
and  called  Kenny  Rhodes  in  Ottumwa;  Rhodes 
recorded  the  call.  I  he  transcript  of  the  call  kit- 
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er  proved  to  he  the  most  damaging  evidence  at 
the  trial. 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do,  Steve?"  Rhodes 
said. 

"Oh,  God,  I  don't ... ,"  Blumberg  said.  "...  I'll 
make  a  run  down  to  yet  you.  It  nothin'  else,  hum 
the  two  suitcases  in  the  attic  and  in  the  closet  " 


It  was  getting  to  the  end  of  my  first  day  wit 
Blumberg.  1  asked  him  if  it  was  true  he  had  licke 

the  hooks. 

He  nodded.  "It  was  hitter.  I  carried  huttej 
scotch  Lite  Savers.  Or  cinnamon." 

I  brought  up  other  oddities.  There  was  the  thd 
orv  of  state  control  he  had  desenhed  to  the  hoys:  tn 


FBI  agent  Dennis  Aiken 


"Okay.  Now  listen,  now  you 
be  careful. . . ." 

"I'm  callm'  from  pay 
phones." 

The  suitcases  were  filled 
with  the  library  labels  he  had  removed  from 
hooks;  he  had  hoarded  those  too. 

Blumberg  got  back  toOttumwa  at  1:30  in  the 
morning  and  surprised  three  MM  agents  sitting  at 
his  dining-room  table.  "He  had  the  drop  on  us," 
one  of  the  agents  recalled,  but  it  didn't  matter. 
Blumberg  went  gently. 

The  arrest  drew  national  attention.  Librarians 
were  quoted  as  saying  that  the  thett  was  the 
"crime  ot  the  century,"  and  a  premature,  inflated 
estimate  of  the  hooks'  value  gained  currency — up 
to  $40  million,  according  to  one  FBI  source.  The 
Qtlumwa  Courier  had  a  front-page  photograph 
of  the  seized  books  and  said  that  Blumberg  was  an 
"unkempt  I  loward  1  lughes  type  eccentric." 


government  was  taking  all  the  money  out  of  the  sy 
tern,  and  one  day  no  one  would  have  cash,  yJ 
would  just  have  a  barcode  printed  in  invisible  if 
on  your  head,  like  a  Social  Security  number. 

"They  do  it  with  fish  and  other  things,"  Blui'i 
berg  said. 

"Do  you  think  you're  insane?" 

He  didn't  react.  "1  think  I  know  reality.  But,  y 
know,  insanity's  a  very  fine  line.  There's  aspe 
ot  re, lht v  that  1  see  that  are  insane." 

And  what  about  the  claim  that  he  used  I 
scratch  out  the  eye  from  atop  the  pyramid  ill 
dollar  bills  because  he  believed  it  was  the  systel 
watching  him? 

"That's  supposed  to  be  God,"  Blumberg  sa  J 
"But  it's  a  symbol  ot  their  power." 

1  got  out  a  dollar  bill. 

"Oh,  1  didn't  do  it  with  a  lot  of  them.  Just  if 
happened  to  be  on  line." 

Blumberg  folded  the  bill  and  with  a  rapid  mo\lf 
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lent  of  his  thumbnail  picked  our  the  eye.  He 
icked  it  to  the  floor  and  smoothed  the  bill  on  the 
nee  of  his  khakis.  The  hole  w  as  neat  and  perfect, 
was  putting  it  hack  in  my  wallet  when  he  mo- 
oned— 

"Say,  that's  an  interesting  driver's  license  you 
.it . . ." 

1  handed  it  over.  He  ran  his  finder  over  the  plas- 
c  coating,  chewing  at  his  lip. 

"Real  cheap,"  he  said.  "Easy  to  copy.  See,  it's  not 
iminated.  They  think  they're  so  sharp,  hut  there's 
Iways  an  angle  around  them." 

It  was  what  many  people  had  said  during  the 
rial:  that  Plumherg  was  going  to  go  hack  to  his 
Id  ways  when  he  gets  out  of  jail,  in  1996.  Even 
ie  judge  had  said  as  much.  Blumberg's  psychia- 
ist,  a  man  named  William  Logan  who  at  the  time 
;orked  at  the  Menninger  Clinic  in  Kansas,  told 
te  by  phone  that  from  Blumberg's  perspective, 
ne  of  the  good  things  about  prison  was  that  it 
ave  him  the  "opportunity  to  hook  up  with  some 
Tiows  with  compatible  talents." 

"I  look  at  this  here  as  a  school  that  1  never 
'ent  to,"  Blumberg  said  to  me  now.  "I've  learned 
lot  of  tricks  in  here." 

I  took  back  my  license.  "Steve,  are  you  getting 
ack  into  this  when  you  get  out.7" 

"I  don't  think  so."  He  shook  his  head  and 
mghed  his  dry  little  chuckle.  "Nooo.  Nooo." 


responded,  "No  complaints." 

That  was  the  ethos.  Y< >u  made  what  you  could 
of  what  was  available  and  you  didn't  make  excuses. 
Blumberg's  insanity  defense  w  as  just  that,  an  ex- 
cuse, and  it  had  not  played  well  m  the  ^unless  Des 
Moines  courtroom  on  |.inuar\  days  that  a  jury 
member  described  to  me  as  "cold  as  Sam  Sc  ratch," 
before  a  judge  with  a  wintry  expression  named 
Harold  D.  Victor,  pronounc  ed  Vee-AY-ter,  and  in- 
evitably nicknamed  Darth. 

Every  day  at  the  trial  Stephen  Blumberg  had 
worn  the  same  outfit:  a  red  pullover  sweater  he'd 
gotten  at  the  Disabled  Veterans  thrift  shop  over 
a  Victorian-style  undershirt  a  friend  had  sewn  tor 
him.  His  hair  was  tousled  and  he  slumped  in  his 
chair.  By  one  account  he  showed  no  expression  the 
whole  time,  except  at  the  sentencing,  w  hen  his 
eyes  hugged  out.  There's  a  laconic  midwestemism 
for  eccentrics  of  Blumberg's  cast.  They're  "differ- 
ent," an  epithet  that  says  everything  that  needs  in 
he  said.  Compared  with  their  client,  Blumberg's  at- 
torneys were  only  slightly  different.  Don  Ntcker- 
son  is  a  black  man  from  Delaware,  an  Episcopal 
minister's  son  with  a  brooding  aspect  and  a  repu- 
tatu  m  tor  defending  underdogs.  He  quarreled  with 
his  unruly  client  over  a  proposed  plea-bargain 
agreement  that  Blumberg  refused  to  accept,  mak- 
ing it  necessary  to  bring  in  as  co-counsel,  three 
weeks  before  trial,  Raymond  Rosenberg,  a  --kin- 


umberg  took  the  bill  and  folded  it, 
and  with  a  rapid  movement  ol  his  thumbnail  picked  out  the  eye.  He 
licked  it  to  the  floor  and  smoothed  the  bill  on  the  knee  ol  his  pants. 
The  hole  was  neat  and  perfect 


|BB    I  fter  I  left  the  prison  late  thai  af 
ternoon,  1  went  into  Yankton  to 
■  buy  art  supplies.  The  trial  tran- 
scripts said  Blumberg  liked  to 
draw,  so  1  thought  I'd  get  him  to 
I  draw  when  1  returned  the  next 
ay.  Downtown,  Christmas  music  played  from 
nny  speakers  at  the  tops  of  the  streetlight  poles, 
he  town  seemed  to  be  waging  a  grim  war  of  up- 
eat  entrepreneurialism  against  reality.  The  Yank- 
m  Daily  Press  &  Dakotan  carries  a  logo  on  the 
'ont  page  saying  it's  printed  with  soy  ink.  The 
lappy  Chef  next  to  my  motel  charged  the  day's 
;mperature  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  When  I'd  said, 
How  are  you  doing:"  th.u  da\  to  a  farmer,  he'd 


ny  elderly 
Jew  with  a 
civil-liber- 
ties back 
ground. 

The  prose- 
cution was  not 
different.  Linda 
Reade  grew  up  in 
South  Dakota  and 
has  a  midwestern 
look.  She's  an  at  - 
tractiv  e  woman,  w  ith 
a  degree  of  sophistica- 
tion.   But  there's 


- 
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saving  the  Victorian  world  really  figure  in  rip] 
ping  ott  the  Gooney  Birds'  amplifiers' 

The  government's  case  derived  its  emotional 
force  from  the  librarians  Reade  assembled.  The^ 
were  enraged.  From  the  stand,  thev  would  try  tq 
look  Blumberg  in  the  eye.  The  climax  of  the  casi 
came  when  Susan  Allen,  then  of  ClaremonrJ 
took  the  stand  and  held  up  the  Nurembura 
Chronicle  of  1493,  assessed  at  $35,000,  the  sin] 
gle  most  valuable  volume  in  Blumberg's  collectionj 
and  lovingly  described  the  book's  significance  id 
our  cultural  passage  from  handwritten  document] 
to  printed  ones.  The  book  was  the  first  printed 
text  to  be  so  heavily  illustrated.  It  was  though] 
that,  as  an  apprentice,  Albrecht  Durer  had  cut  onj 
of  its  block.-.  The  volume  was  left  on  a  table.  anJ 
at  a  break  following  Allen's  testimony  the  judgj 
got  down  from  the  bench  to  look  at  it.  Judge! 
and  clerk-  came  in  from  other  courtrooms  to  sel 
it,  too.  People  were  afraid  to  touch  it. 

Allen  had  written,  in  AB  Bookman,  thai 
Blumberg  -hould  "hang  by  the  neck."  It  disl 
turbed  her  that  people  used  the  term  "biblici 
maniac"  to  describe  him — "bibliomaniacl 
elevated  Blumberg.  She  explained  to  me  that  thl 
word  should  be  applied  to  "someone  who  card! 
intensely  for  books,  respects  the  law,  and  sees  r| 
it  when  thev  die  that  books  are  given  to  an  irl 
stitution  that  will  care  for  them.  Maybe  the! 
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A,  a  teenager  in  M  mneapohs,  Blumberg 
started  breaking  into  condemned  buddings  and  taking  out  Hardw  are. 
By  the  time  the  FBI  caught  up  with  him,  thirty  years  later, 
he  had  accumulated  50,000  doorknobs 
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don't  -pend  money  on  anything  other  the] 
books,  but  they  do  it  legally." 

Reade  adopted  this  thinking  in  fashioning  h] 
legal  argument.  "People  initially  wanted  to  glarl 
ori:e  Blumberg  and  make  the  public  think,  Oj 
he  was  obsessed  with  books  and  there  was  soml 
thing  noble  [about  it],"  she  told  me.  "Well,  thel 
wasn't  anything  noble,  he  was  a  thief."  After  tl 
trial,  Susan  Allen  wrote  that  Reade  deservl 
praise  tor  removing  "the  clouds  of  romance  ail 
sympathy"  from  Blumberg. 

The  problem  with  this  argument  is  that  il 
too  cut-and-dned.  Bibliomania  isn't  a  passicl 
it's  an  obsession,  a  madness.  Even  "good"  biblfl 
maniacs  have  struggled  with  that  awarenel 


some  ot  my  very  best  cust<  imers  are  *.  razy.  They 
;t pretty  possessive  and  obsessive  toget  ahold  of 
lese  things,"  says  Glen  Dawson,  .i  Los  Angeles 
aok  dealer  who  appraised  the  Blumberg  collec- 
on  tor  the  court. 

Stephen  Blumberg's  family  had  a  history  of  m- 
mity.  As  the  defense  brought  out  at  the  trial,  two 
fhis cousins  had  been  hospitalized  for  mental  ill- 
ess.  And  after  a  number  of  miscarriages  and  the 
eath  of  her  parents  in  the  Fifties,  his  mother, 
;anne,  had  lost  her  tether  ( in  reahtv.  She  was  giv- 
n  to  violent  outbursts,  attacking  her  husband 
ith  a  knife  and  burning  her  son's  collection  of 
Id  78s  and  his  Vicrrola  in  the  backyard.  Once  she 
;ached  into  a  neighbor's  goldfish  bowl  and 
rushed  the  fish  with  her  hands.  Stephen's  ta- 
ler  also  suffered  from  depression. 
(  By  the  aye  of  fifteen,  Stephen  Blumberg  was 
Iready  "different."  He  was  withdrawn,  main- 
lining close  relationships  with  elderly  relatives, 
specially  his  grandmother  and  great-aunt.  He 
ked  the  smell  of  the  old  ladies'  houses;  he  liked 
Id  things.  As  he  got  older,  he  developed  feel- 
lgs  for  old  architecture.  It  w  as  the  Sixties,  and 
linneapolis  and  St.  Paul  were  embarking  on  .1 
reat  project  of  urban  renewal  and  freeway  huild- 
\g.  Interstate*  94  and  55  meet  in  the  Tw  in 
aties,  forming  a  thick  sunken  braid  through 
eighborhoods  that  date  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
rry.  Hundreds  of  old  Victorian  buildings  w  ere 
ondemned,  boarded  up,  and  demolished  to 
lake  way  for  the  interstates,  and  few  people 
;emecl  to  grasp  the  treasure  that  was  being  lost, 
tlumberg  understood.  A  magazine  about  preser- 
ation  published  two  of  his  precise  .md  obsessive 
rchitectural  drawings.  More  frequently  his  tai- 
nts found  lawless  expression.  He  started  break - 
ig  into  condemned  buildings  and  taking  out 
ardware.  By  the  time  the  FBI  caught  up  with 
im,  thirty  years  Liter,  he  had  accumulated 
0,000  doorknobs. 

A  scrawny,  introverted  rich  sixteen-year-old 
'ho  combed  abandoned  inner-city  buildings, 
ilumberg  n<  >w  began  fi  irming  relati<  mships  with 
)W-life  characters,  including  a  convict  twice  his 
ge.  Dr.  Blumberg  learned  as  much  when  he 
pened  a  letter  his  son  had  received  from  the 
ounty  jail. 

"I  innocently  enough  put  him  in  a  detention 
enter,"  Dr.  Blumberg  told  me  by  phone  from 
t.  Paul.  The  children's-court  judge  ordered  the 
oy  to  see  a  psychiatrist,  w  ho  said  he  was  schizo- 
hrenic.  So  the  Rlumherys  sent  Stephen  to  Men- 
Linger  for  two  w  eeks  of  tests,  in  July  1965.  Two 
f  three  doctors  echoed  the  earlier  diagnosis. 

The  Menninger  visit  was  parr  of  a  hegira  of  hos- 
italizations  across  the  Midwest:  I  larding  in  Ohio, 
>t.  Mary's  and  Anoka  State  Hospital,  both  in 
linnesota.  "The  grin  bin,"  Blumberg  called  these 
laces  when  1  saw  him  that  first  day  in  Yankton. 


1.  ">ik  e,  at  Am  >ka,  they  put  him  in 
solitary.  Eventually  he  escaped, 
fleeing  to  Chicago. 

By  his  early  twenties,  Blum- 
berg was  i 'ii  his  i  iwn.  I  Ie  stayed 
out  of  mental  hospitals,  hui 
more  and  more  he  lived  in  the 
past.  Family  wealth  gave  him 
the  freedom  to  pursue  his  ma- 
nia. 1  fe  fancied  1  me-piece  un- 
derwear of  the  sort  worn  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Dur- 
ing the  obituary  robberies  he  collected  pho- 
tographs of  old  people  that  he  displayed  in  his 
house,  telling  visitors  they  were  his  ancestors. 

One  psychiatrist  told  Henry  Blumberg  that 
his  son's  case  was  a  tragedy.  The  boy  w  as  so  gift- 
ed, but  his  gifts  had  been  plowed  under. 

Dr.  Blumberg  told  me,  "I've  protected  this  kid 
for  so  damn  long,  I've  been  in  essence  taking 
care  of  him  for  twenty-five  years."  He  spent 
$350,000  on  the  defense  1  if  his  son,  including  ex- 
pert testimony  from  William  Logan,  who  is  a 
leading  expert  on  insanity  and  the  law. 

Logan  examined  Blumberg  tor  thirty-three 
hours.  He  found  that  he  could  describe  the  things 
from  his  youth  far  better  than  the  people.  "1  le 
could  even  talk  about  the  smell  ot  the  rugs," 
Logan  testified.  1  le  told  the  court  the  boy's  iden- 
tity had  become  so  intertw  ined  with  his  father's 
that  he  had  nev  er  been  able  to  see  the  ways  in 
which  his  father  hurt  him.  b\  helping  to  force 
bun  from  his  beloved  brick  mansion,  for  in- 
stance. 

"His  father,  while  appearing  supp<  irtive,  will  do 
something  quite  hostile  to  Stephen.  Stephen 
cannot  quite  incorporate  that  and  will  then  be- 
gin ti  1  fi  >cus  away  fn  >m  his  father  on  to  mi  ire  ab- 
stract ideas,  such  as  the  government,"  Logan 
said. 

I'd  glimpsed  that  anger  in  the  moments  w  hen 
Stephen  Blumberg  snarled  and  his  face  con- 
torted. 

As  I  read  over  my  notes  of  the  trial  in  Yank- 
ton that  night,  Blumberg 's  loneliness  seemed 
to  howl  over  the  landscape  like  a  w  ind.  A  tri- 
al was  such  a  crude  reduction  of  the  human 
conditi<  m.  The  law  was  interested  in  one  ques- 
tion only:  was  Blumberg  guiltx.  of  a  crime'  be- 
yond that  it  didn't  venture.  Yet  there  the  deeper 
mystery  lay.  Perhaps  this  was  wh\  Linda  Reade's 
theory  irritated  me — it  ov  erlooked  so  much  ob- 
vious pain. 

Not  that  Blumberg s  romancers  have  done 
much  better.  "He's  my  Al  Capone,  1  love  him," 
Huntsberry  told  me.  "Jesse  James  w  ithout  the  \  i- 
olence,"  said  Ray  Cornell,  the  priv  ate  investi- 
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(  '.iliti >rni.i  hook  lovers,  founded  in  1928,  tha 
I. ikes  us  n.ime  from  Don  Augustin  Zamorane 
the  state's  tirst  primer.  In  the  N40s,  the  memhed 
m  i  -  mi  to  list  the  hundred  most  important  hookj 
m  i.  California  history-  Once  they  got  to  eight' 
the\  began  to  disagree,  so  thev  left  it  at  eighty.  In 
evitahh  there  was  competition  to  see  who  coulJ 
own  a  complete  set.  One  or  two  club  member! 
have  succeeded 

IMumherg  got  a  copy  of  the  list  during  one  ol 
his  western  swings  and  began  secretly  to  com 
pete.  Soon  he  had  sixty  of  the  books  on  the  lis 
Then  in  l°S7  he  got  hold  of  Claremont's  maste 
ke\  and  wiped  out  special  collections.  He  say 
he  w  as  up  to  sev  enty -eight:  he  had  only  tw  o  book 

One  w  as  "Figueiwas  Manifesto  from  18^5.  T 
w  as  published  and  printed  by  Augustin  Zarru 
no  . ."  As  he  spoke  he  focused  on  his  drawtn 
depiction  of  the  hor*eshoe-natl-pullers  he'd  l 
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Tee  u  we  u,'    only  as  far  as  the  basement,  nut  talk.  I  he  nij/lii  I »«*f»  ire  the  .ini  u  ipate  I  li«  >v.  town 

i  came  bac  k  with  the  plans  d >r  the  alann  sys-  she  telephoned  ho  family  attorney,  i  m.iii  name  I 

•n.  "Ir  had  pressure  plates  on  the  floor,"  Blum-  Li  mi  In  .<  o,  h .  make  .ure  that  |  ■< ■•  .j  I'-  a<  |i  iitm  I  I  y 

ir^  said,  ruefully.  "I  didn't  know  how  to  beat  rea  ,on  of  in  ,anity  didn't  w, 1 1 k  the  tn-ei  I  m  were 

The  boy      r ■  "   h  I  posii iij  a    |  i    'i   lei i  ri 

rin  and  tyine  (  'lifford  up  Blumhery  said  that  would  -.ay  .1  nun  Ii  in  In  <  b.ir^e  the  ne/t  morn- 

isn't  necessary.  I  le  knew  some  people  ba<  k  in  in^)  I  u  <  o  fell  <  ompelled      ,  ,,||  ||,(-  pidin    n.  I 

e  Twin  (  jties  who  '  ould  '  ompromi  >c  the  sys-  .Jrri  him  to  wh.ii  eeme  I  n>.ippro|  n.iie  .  oni.11  t 

smj  he  just  had  to  yet  them  our  to  California  he-  ITie  jm  Ige  agreed,  .m  l  Mill  .  n» *v»-i  got  n,  maki- 

re  Clifford  died   I'm  that  was  when  Kenny  her  sfatid. 

lodes  stepped  in.  I  talked  to  nine  ol  the  juror ,,  .ml  though  .'.m>- 

The  Zarni >r;iin  1  story  tarries  .1  faint  e<  Ik.'  of  one  said  they  felt  .orry  tor  Blumherg  they  preit y  mii<  d 

the  great  narratives  of  bihliornania,  an  inci-  con<  urre< I  that  he  wa  too  <  rafty  \< ,  have  I  •  >-n  u ,- 

:nt  in  ninef eent h-i ent 11  ry     ;  1  1 1  >t 

aubert  later  I  lased  his  story  "Bihliornania."  In  I  luhban  I,  a  sixty-eight -year-ol  I  (arm  wom.it  1  from 

no  had  plundered  monastery  libraries  to  create  ly.  I  ler  fat  bcr  had  nam'-  I  her  //■■<  In.i  l.e<  .m  >• 

collect  i<  >n,  bee  a  me  so  fixated  on  a  hook  that  he  had  warifei  I  a  I  oy,  and  to  name  r  1  ,■■  I  >  ,y  /-.;,- 

caped  him  in  an  au<  Hon  that  he  murdered  u  -  < Irew.  When  he'd  gotten  a  girl  he  let  id<  I  to  u  .<• 
vn e r  r o  po   <      11    I  ; , ■  pi 

;ainst  him  was  <  in  umstantial:  pr >lice  ha: I  found  "I  le  [Blumhergl  wa    marter  than  f  am    f  lul  - 
ie  book  in  his  house;  it  v 
copy  in  existenti 
royed  the  pr'  ise<  111 11  >n 
fering  proof  that  yet  ai 
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lie  wa  s  smarter  man  J  a  1 
.aid  of  Blumlx-r^.    Me  was  too  smart  to  be  insane;  In-  covered 
his  traiks.  I  felt  ne  knew  what  In-  wa.s  doiny 
every  inch  of  flic  way 
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was  a  paranoid  delusion — that  the  government 
was  watching  him.  Blumberg  knew  very  well  that 
he  was  breaking  the  law,  but  he  saw  his  crimes  as 
part  of  ,1  moral  crusade. 

That  distinction  escaped  the  jurors.  "1  thought, 
Why  did  he  have  to  steal  it  he  had  that  much 
money,"  1  lubbard  told  me.  Just  the  same,  some  of 
Blumberg's  supporters  say  he  was  lucky  to  lose. 
1  lad  he  won  the  insanity  defense  he  could  have 
been  sent  away  to  a  mental  facility  until  Judge 
Victor  ruled  that  he  posed  no  danger  to  himself 
or  others.  "There  was  a  tussle  about  what  the 
hell  was  worse  tor  Stephen,"  Raymond  Rosenberg, 
one  of  his  other  attorneys,  told  me.  "Because  he 
could  very  well  have  been  confined  tor  the  rest 
of  his  life.  On  the  other  hand,  he  didn't  want  to 
go  to  the  penitentiary." 

Atter  the  trial,  Blumberg  tried  to  demonstrate 
his  contrition  by  helping  the  FBI  figure  out  where 
the  books  had  come  from.  He'd  forgotten  where 
he  got  a  lot  of  them,  but  the  effort  weighed  in  his 
favor.  Judge  Vietor  sentenced  Blumberg  to  sev- 
enty-one months  in  prison  and  a  $200,000  tine. 
The  judge  had  rejected  both  Reade's  recom- 
mendation of  ten  years  in  prison  and  the  de- 
tense's  request  that  Blumberg  be  sent  to  a 
psychiatric  facility.  He  did  say  that  Blumberg 
had  "mental  and  emotional  problems"  and  should 
get  psychiatric  counseling  in  prison.  Steve  Blum- 


two-story  building  in  a  commercial  suburba 
section  of  Omaha.  Above  the  door,  gold  rhon 
boid  stickum  numerals  said  863 IF.  Inside  we 
about  seven  warrenlike  rooms  crammed  witl 
gray  steel  shelves.  The  books  looked  sad  therj 
slumped  on  the  shelves — Steve  Blumberg  woul 
have  said  as  much.  The  impression  of  anothjj 
writer  on  bibliomania,  two  hundred  years  befof 
me,  suddenly  seemed  fresh:  "I  am  ready  to  fail) 
on  the  stair  case  from  a  strong  smell  of  moro4 
co  leather."  You  could  smell  the  talling-apal 
paper  too. 

Blumberg's  handiwork  was  all  over  the  book 
He'd  razored  out  .ill  the  identifying  perforate 
marks  libraries  had  made  on  the  title  page,  but  i 
one  case  he'd  left  them  where  they  intersects 
the  words  "From  the  Secretary  of  War,"  makir 
notches  in  the  white  spaces  between  the  wordsi 
saw  smears  on  the  spines  where,  dipping  his  thurrl 
in  a  little  bottle  of  paint  stripper,  he'd  wiped  c 
the  call  numbers  painted  by  librarians.  I  saw  tr  • 
take  call  numbers  he  had  affixed  to  the  spin< 
and  the  University  of  Minnesota  bookplates  1| 
had  glued  into  the  front  covers. 

There  was  an  otherworldliness  there,  the  dee; 
er  you  sank  into  Stephen  Blumberg's  collectio 
Colored  plates  from  explorers.  Maps  of  Amet 
can  cities  circa  1850.  Endless  descriptions  of  Ii 
dians,  their  customs  and  conditions.  "Doubtt 


^ J^liough  we  .say  we  prize  books  tor  their 
literary  content,  they  are  also  fetishes,  high-culture  fetishes  hut 
fetishes  just  the  same.  Yon  Jon  t  have  to  read  them  to  invoke  them. 
Yon  can  touch  them  or  smell  them,  ruffle  their  pages 


berg  told  me  he  wasn't  getting  any. 

As  for  the  books,  the  FBI  ended  up  sending 
about  1  1,500  of  the  18,900  it  had  seized  to  IV. 
Blumberg,  there  being  no  hard  evidence  that 
they  had  been  stolen.  Only  about  5,000  could 
be  returned  to  libraries,  in  what  proved  to  be 
a  massive  undertaking.  By  that  time  the  dollar 
value  ot  the  theft  had  also  dwindled.  Glen 
Dawson,  the  Los  Angeles  book  dealer,  said  the 
books  were  not  worth  more  than  $3  million. 
("That  hit  Reade  the  wrong  way;  she  was  trv- 
ing  to  get  the  value  up,"  he  says.) 

The  FBI  has  stored  Blumberg's  collection  in 
a  warehouse  in  Omaha,  and  before  it  was  emp- 
tied I  arranged  to  see  the  books.  It  was  a  brick 


plaintive  voices,"  read  one  heading  in  an  ovei 
sized  book  dealing  with  Indian  languages.  1  sal 
one  ot  Henry  Rowe  Schoolcraft's  studies  of  I;l 
dians  with  the  perforation  stamp  MASSACHL'Sml 
ovei  and  over  again  on  its  leaves.  American  /;■ 
dividualism,  by  1  lerbert  Hoover.  A  lithograph  I 
Indians  on  horseback.  History  oj  the  ConspiraM 
of  Pontiac.  A  massive  Latin  volume  from  154B 
Liber  Pontificals.  Land  oj  Sunshine,  from  UkiaB 
California,  1898.  I 
I  was  back  in  Blumberg's  world,  a  cacophoiM 
of  forgotten  voices  telling  a  story  about  a  si™ 
pier,  orderly  past.  "What  I  think  motivates  mail 
people  who  assiduously  collect  books  is  the  id<« 
ot  m  iking  the  world  whole  again,"  GlerB 


■ 


]  Mowitz,  a  Manhattan  K  ><  >k  dealer,  had  told  me 
•<ck  in  New  York.  Great  collections  are  organ? 
:  he  said;  neighboring  hooks  relate  to  one  an- 
iher,  one  volume  refers  to  another,  they  can  be 
ought  of  as  conducting  a  conversation.  .And  a 
i  ry  private  one.  These  are  not  Matisses  shout- 
gout  theirdoll.tr  value  from  the  walls.  Seated 
a  dark  office  lined  from  floor  to  ceiling  with 
ooks,  Horowitz  said  that 
>ok  colleen  >rs  tend  t<  i  be 
ivate  people  w  ho  build 
1  idiosyncratic  world  to 
hie h  they  retreat  by 
temselves,  "as  often  as 
it  with  a  glass  of  whiskey 
.  hand." 

I  couldn't  wait  to  get 
jt  of  the  warehouse.  It 
as  a  dead  place,  redolent 
'  Blumberg's  inability  to 
igage  with  life.  His  hi  >use 
ad  been  a  place  of  suffo- 
ating  clutter.  Materialism 

a  kind  of  soul  sickness,  a 
jiritual  condition  as 
mch  as  an  earthly  one. 
lone  of  us  is  immune, 
oss  comes  with  being  hu- 
pn,  and  the  act  of  having 
an  seem  to  till  that  empti- 
es*, because  things  are 
tore  enduring  and  reli- 
ble  than  people,  and  be- 
ause  they  take  un  human 
ersonality.  Stephen  Blum- 
erg  felt  a  greater  sense  <  if  K  >ss  than  m<  ist.  1  lis  fam- 
y  was  a  nightmare.  He'd  never  been  able  t<  >  accept 
Tat  the  people  he  was  closest  to  in  life  had  also  be- 
■ayed  him.  He  needed  something  to  take  him 
way. 

Though  we  say  we  prize  hi >< >ks  h  >r  their  literary 
ontent,  they  are  also  fetishes,  high-culture  fetish- 
s  but  fetishes  just  the  same.  Huntsberry,  the  toi  - 
ler lounge  act  now  working  the  nighl  shift,  had 
;lt  their  power  in  an  instant.  You  don't  have  to 
?ad  them  to  invoke  them.  You  can  touch  them 
r  smell  them,  ruffle  their  pages.  Quieker  than  a 
3ng,  they  connect  you  w  ith  the  lost  spirits. 

or  ,i  while  I  was  experimenting 
w  ith  a  lead  briefcase,  to  yet  past 
the  scanners.  I  lined  one  with 
ead,  hut  then  it  started  to  fall 
apart  with  hooks  m  it." 

Blumheru   chuckled  and 
ipped  from  his  seltzer. 

'I  should  have  done  more  with  copper,"  he 
aid.  "Seen  how  thin  you  could  get  the  sheet - 
ng-" 

The  prisoner  kept  asking  me  what  1  intended 


to  do  with  bis  drawings.  1  said  the  onb  thing  I'd 
do  was  maybe  publish  some.  Then  a  halt  In  iur  Lit 
er  he'd  come  back  to  the  question.  It  was  whai 
Hon  Nickerson,  his  lawyer,  had  said  about  him: 
you  agreed  on  something  one  minute,  and  an 
hour  later  he'd  wiped  it  <  ml  ol  his  mind  His  I  rusi 
wasn't  in  people,  it  was  in  things. 

I  began  getting  nn  papers  together.  Blumberg 


Movers  taking  a  painting 
from  the  <  htumwa  house 
sixm  iiftci  Blumberg's  arrest 


was  as  calm  ak  nit  my  g<  ling  as 
about  anything  else.  It  was 
Wednesday,  and  thai  night 
he'd  be  g<  ling  to  (.  Ja\  el  (.  -lub,  a 
public-speaking  gr<  nip  f<  >r  prisi  mers,  where  he  gt  it 
more  ammunition  about  the  government's  meth- 
<  >ds.  1  fe  talked  to  d(  K  t<  >rs  w  In  >'d  been  convicted 
t(  ir  selling  laetrile,  r<  i  lawyers  the  IRS  had  nailed. 
Dr.  Logan  had  held  out  the  hope  that  treatment 
w<  »uld  help  dissolve  the  delusions  that  anchi  >red 
Blumberg's  thinking.  But  prison  was  only  an- 
choring  them  deeper.  1  le  was  taking  tour  news- 
papers m  prison,  and  his  biggest  expenses  were 
postage  stamps  and  photocopying,  lie  wrote  a 
lot  of  letters,  one  lately  to  a  youth  whose  name 
was  in  the  (  )t£umu'£i  i  'owner  tor  paint-sniffing. 
I'd  seen  it  when  I  was  in  Ottumwa,  where  people- 
were  passing  the  letter  around. 

"Y  >u  +  y<  uir  friends  please  feel  tree  to  sii  <  >n  m\ 
front  lawn  or  ev  en  on  the  porch  it  your  nice  to 
grandpa  +  get  hi  all  you  want  1  won't  care  or 
rat.  ...  1  want  1  thing  tt  >r  you  1. 1  d< )  ti  >r  me  tin  >ugh. 
ltd  go  out  to  UCLA  +  nail  a  SSO.lYV  hook  +  have 
it  upstairs  on  my  table  you  don't  ral  or  cue  it  1 
do  OK?"  he  wrote.  "Now  Travis  vour  thinking 
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why  is  thi>  wierdo  con  who  1  never  heard  of  writ- 
ing me.  Becouse  I  know  you  young  guys  are  the 
only  ones  .  .  .  that  amt  the  couse  of  my  proh- 

Atter  that  letter,  Blumherg  said,  the  police  had 
cur  off  his  subscription  to  the  Courier. 

1  said,  "Steve,  when  do  you  cry?" 

"Oh,  1  cried  when  I  lost  my  house  on  Elliot," 
he  >aid.  "1  cried  on  the  phone  to  my  tather  not 
long  ago —  See,  my  dread  is,  he'll  pass  away  he- 
tore  1  get  out  of  prison." 

He  asked  it  I  thought  he  was  insane,  and  I  said, 
Yes,  because  his  beliefs  ran  so  counter  to  con- 
ventional understanding. 

"Oh,  yeah  .  .  ."  He  nodded.  "Well.  You  just 
haven't  walked  down  the  same  paths  as  1  have." 

The  calmness  was  exasperating.  You  wanted  to 
I. ib  at  it. 

"What  do  you  think,  Steve.'  It  you  go  to  heav- 
en, i^  God  going  to  say  you  did  a  good  thing,  tak- 
ing all  those  books?" 

"I  mmmm.  1  don't  know.  I  don't  know." 

He  clamped  his  dry  lips  and  seemed  to  think 
about  it.  Feelings  flitted  through  his  eves  that 
he'd  never  let  you  in  on. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  us  are  living  our  hell  nyht 
here  on  earth,"  he  said. 

I  he  next  day  1  drove  back  to  Des 
I  Moines  and  looked  at  the  side- 
I  lights  on  the  federal  courthouse. 
I  It  was  astonishing  how  precise- 
I  ly  Blumherg  had  gotten  them, 
I  two  years  after  his  trial.  The  same 
went  tor  the  old  house  on  Elliot  Avenue  in  Min- 
neapolis. He'd  captured  that  just  about  perfectly 
■ 

But  Blumberg's  most  uncanny  vision  was  for 
Grant  Wood's  Gothic  House,  the  setting  tor  the 
artist's  famous  portrait.  The  house  is  in  Eldon, 
ten  miles  downriver  from  Ottumwa.  Blumherg 
and  1  had  looked  at  a  photo  of  the  place  in  In  Ret- 
rospect, a  history  of  Wapello  Countv  that  Blum- 
hen.'  had  asked  me  to  bring  to  the  prison.  Fingering 
the  photo,  he'd  said  he'd  always  thought  there  was 
a  ^tep  leading  up  to  the  porch.  When  1  stopped 
in  Eldon  a  couple  ot  days  later,  two  guys  from 
the  state  were  restoring  the  house.  One  ot  them 
led  me  through  the  icy  mud.  He  said  they  were 
putting  a  *tep  on  the  front  that  had  been  missing 

Atter  the  stop  in  Eldon  I  drove  back  to  Ot- 
tumwa to  see  about  Blumberg's  cars,  as  he'd  asked 

The  deputy  police  chief,  Wilfred  Boettcher,  a 
hale  fellow,  made  me  sit  down  while  he  called 
around  making  inquiries.  He  told  me  a  joke.  A 
ninety-year-old  man  decides  he's  going  to  move 
back  to  the  old  country.  The  paper  sends  a  reporter 
over  to  find  out  why.  "Well,  when  1  came  here 


they  would  hang  the  homosexuals,"  he  said 
"Then  later  they  threw  them  in  jail.  Now  the' 
condone  it.  I'm  leaving  before  they  make  i 
mandatory."  Boettcher  laughed  hard,  and  1  wen 
along  with  it. 

After  that  he  >ent  me  to  the  city  sanitariai 
on  the  first  floor.  Red-haired  Jody  Gates  had  th 
tile  on  the  cars.  It  said  Henry  Blumherg  arrange^ 
to  have  them  towed  away  atter  the  Health  De 
partment  notified  him  that  they  were  a  nui^anc 
during  Operarion  Junk  Motor  Vehicle  in  1991.  i! 
was  the  same  >tory  at  the  Ottumua  Courier.  Th 
police  hadn't  cut  oft  Blumberg's  subscription;  L> 
Slumbers  had.  "He  ^aid  it  upsets  his  son  tcxi  mud 
to  get  the  paper,"  said  someone  in  circulatior 
(Later  Dr.  Blumherg  confirmed  this.) 

Only  w  hen  I  got  hack  to  New  York  and  talke. 
to  my  editor  did  I  reali:e  how  odd  it  was  that  I'i 
gone  haring  around  doing  errands  tor  a  prisone; 
Stephen  Blumbenj  had  gotten  under  my  skir 
But  then,  any  authority  Blumherg  confronted  h1 
sought  to  subvert,  and  authorship  is  a  form  of  aui 
thoriry.  It  was  one  reason  the  librarians  reacted  thi 
wav  they  did;  Blumherg  was  a  shadow  librarian 
H\-  collection  mocked  their  calling.  "Are  w 
brothers,  Stephen  and  I,  fellow  collectors  he\ 
neath  the  obvious  distinction  of  thief  and  li| 
brarian?"  Harvard's  Stoddard  had  wonderec  - 
writing  in  the  Bulletin  du  Bibliophile. 

When  I  ran  errands  for  him,  Blumherg  we 
taking  over  the  power  of  authorship. 

It  was  easy  to  see  what  theme  he  yvould  assigi 
to  this  article.  My  assignments  in  Ottumwa  al 
had  a  moral  point.  Geib,  Andersen,  the  news 
paper:  these  were  tales  of  narrow  small-towner 
persecuting  someone  yvho  was  different.  "I\ 
like  to  know  how  [they]  .  .  .  feel  about  Stevi 
Blumherg  as  Mr.  Neighbor,"  Blumherg  ha« 
charged  me  in  his  letter.  Later,  face  to  face,  h' 
had  tilled  in  that  story  of  the  Midwest.  He't 
talked  about  Sherwood  Anderson's  W'm^sburg 
Ohio,  as  a  criticism  of  Main  Street,  and  he  kney 
that  The'  Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras  County  wa 
a  satire  ot  western  boosterism.  He  pressed  me  t> 
read  Peculiar  Treasure,  the  autobiography  c 
Jewish  writer  Edna  Ferber,  in  which  she  spok> 
ot  being  branded  a  "sheeny"  in  Ottumwa,  he 
hometown. 

He  understood  that  Grant  Wood's  Arrurnca: 
Gothic  was  laced  with  disdain.  "Yeah!  Sweet  mid 
western  America,"  he  yvarbled. 

But  that  wasn't  the  story,  not  Main  Street  o1 
Grant  Wood.  Stephen  Blumherg  would  have  q 
stick  with  his  own  form  of  authorship.  And  ther 
it  was,  his  creation,  the  time  machine  he'd  pu 
together  on  North  Jefferson  Street  tor  the  FB 
to  finish  off,  a  hot  empty  house  lined  with  emp- 
ty bookshelves,  its  windows  showing  black  ply 
wood  to  the  world.  Blighted  talent  builds  i 
mansion  of  rage. 
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F    O     R     U  M 


IS  THERE  A 
DOCTRINE  IN 
THE  HOUSE? 


\ 

year  ago,  when  President 
Clinton  took  office,  the  job  of  directing  "the  world's  on- 
ly superpower"  seemed  an  easy  one.  The  phrase  promised 
a  global  Tax  Americana:  history  was  at  an  end,  what  re- 
mained to  be  done  was  routine  police  work.  That  rosy 
scenario,  however,  was  soon  overtaken  by  events,  and 
the  White  House,  without  a  compass  tor  the  new  world, 
has  found  itself  lurching  from  crisis  to  crisis,  changing 
strategies  with  each  set  of  map  coordinates. 

Amid  the  flurry  of  policy  shifts,  high-level  contra- 
dictions, and  official  "clarifications,"  scant  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  primary  questions  of  American 
foreign  policy:  Should  our  dealings  w  ith  other  na- 
tions be  governed  by  Wilsonian  moral  precepts  or  by 
a  strict  calculation  of  interests.7  How  much  are  we 
willing  to  sacrifice  to  support  democracy  and  human 
rights  in  other  nations.7  What,  in  the  end,  are  our  re- 
sponsibilities outside  our  borders?  By  way  of  encour- 
aging President  Clinton  to  at  least  consider,  if  not 
confront,  the  questions  at  hand,  Harper's  Magazine 
gathered  six  experts  to  give  foreign-policy  advice  to 
a  domestic-policy  president. 

1 1  >RI  M 


The  following  forum  is  based  on  a  disL  ussion  held  ai  Le  Mistral,  a  restaurant  in  Washington,  D.C. 

fat  k  I  lia  served  as  moderator. 


|ACK  HITT 
is  a  contributing  editor  of  I  larper's  Magazine. 

KENNETH  ANDERSON 
is  (i  lecturer  ai  \  larvard  Law  School,  where  he  teaches  the  laws  of  war. 

JEAN  BETHKE  ELSHTAIN 

teaches  political  philosophy  ai  Vanderbih  I  University.  She  is  the  author  of  Women  and  War 
and  the  co-author  oj  But  Was  It  Just.'  a  reflection  on  the  morality  oj  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

KIM  R.  I IOLMES 

is  the  vice  president  and  director  oj  foreign  policy  and  defense  studies  at  the  I  leritage  Foundation. 

WILL  MARSHALL 

is  the  president  of  the  Progressive  Policy  Institute.  A  former  policy  director 
of  the  I  )emoeratic  Leadership  Council,  he  is  the  eo-editor  oj  Mandate  for  (  'hange,  a  manifesto 
of  the  "New  Democratic"  ideas  on  which  President  Clinton  campaigned. 

FRANK  McCLOSKEY 

represents  the  Eighth  Congressional  Distriet  in  Indiana.  A  Democrat,  he  is  a  member 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  C  Committee  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

ARYEH  NEIER 

is  the  president  of  the  ( )pen  Society  Fund  and  a  former  executive  director  of  Human  Rights 
Watch  and  the  American  ( "nil  Liberties  I  'num. 


|A<  K  HITT:  For  the  purposes  of  our  discussion,  let's 
imagine  that  I  am  President  Clinton.  I've  gath- 
ered you  here  as  my  new  team  of  national-secu- 
nty  advisers  to  help  me  yet  our  of  the  mess  thai 
I'm  in.  A  year  ago,  I  was  inaugurated  with  a  man- 
date from  the  American  people  to  pay  as  little  at- 
tention to  foreign  policy  as  possible.  It  seemed  to 
work  for  a  while,  hut  then  events  in  Bosnia,  So- 
malia, Moscow,  and  Haiti  made  that  position 
untenable.  It's  been  said  that  my  foreign  policy 
is  confused  because  no  one  knows  what  Ameri- 
ca stands  for  in  1994-  I  las  the  tune  come  for  me 
to  articulate  a  clear  strategy — .1  "Clinton  Doc- 
trine"— to  guide  our  behavior  abroad? 

I!  V.  BETHKE  ELSHTAIN:  No.  The  word  "doctrine" 
implies  a  comprehensiveness  tor  which  we're 
not  prepared.  We  haven't  begun  to  take  the  mea- 
sure of  the  post-Cold  War  world.  After  World 
War  II  we  were  able  to  talk  ab<  tut  a  Truman  Doc- 
trine, but  that's  because  it  was  easier  then  to  per- 
ceive our  interests  and  concerns. 

WILL  MARSHALL:  1  would  agree  that  the  international 
picture  is  just  too  inchoate  tor  something  as  rigid 
as  a  Clinton  Doctrine  But  I  would  argue  that 
yi  mi,  as  president,  have  already  art  il  ulated  a  gen- 
eral foreign-policy  framework  elevating  com- 
merce to  a  strategic  interest,  revamping  our 
military  to  meet  new  threats,  and  reinforcing  the 


global  movement  toward  democracy  and  mar- 
kets. You  haw  a  policy;  it's  just  that  the  problems 
cropping  up  in  the  daily  headlines  don't  fit  neat- 
ly into  it. 

ELSI ITAIN:  I  disagree.  All  you  and  your  advisers  have 
been  able  to  come  up  with  is  "enlargement" — and 
that's  a  nostrum,  not  a  strategy.  Of  course  Amer- 
ica is  in  favor  of  the  expansion  of  democracy 
and  tree  markets.  It's  like  saying  the  pope  ought 
to  be  C  latholic. 

KIM  HOLMES:  The  reason  you  should  not  have  a  doc- 
trine, Mr.  President,  is  that  there  isn't  a  single  idea 
that  encapsulates  all  the  diverse  problems  at 
large  in  the  world.  "Containment"  worked  after 
World  War  II  because  it  perfectly  melded  a  con- 
cept— a  way  to  see  the  world — with  a  guide  tor 
action.  Now  we  must  be  content  with  setting 
priorities  among  our  interests  and  stating  which 
regions  of  the  world  are  important  to  us  and 
which  are  not. 

ARYEH  NEIER:  What  I  would  propose,  instead  of  a  pol- 
icy based  only  on  "interests,"  is  that  you  issue  a 
"minimum  articulation  of  principles." 

HITT  :  What  should  those  be? 

NEIER:  Most  basically,  certain  extremities  of  suffer- 
ing inflicted  by  leaders  on  their  own  popula- 
tions, or  on  the  populations  of  other  countries, 
w  ill  not  be  tolerated.  Of  course,  we  have  to  ac- 


■ 


cept  our  linnis  and  recognize  rh.it  hy  interven- 
ing we  may  make  a  had  situati<  >n  worse.  But  it  the 
suffering  extends  to  crimes  against  humanity  on 
a  gigantic  scale,  the  United  States  will  consider 
thai  it  has  a  responsibility  to  try  to  alleviate  the 
situate  m. 

HOLMES:  The  essential  division  in  the  dehate  over 
American  foreign  policy  has  always  heen  be- 
tween a  national-interest  approach  and  a  hu- 
manitarian approach.  We  Americans  find  it 
difficult  to  navigate  between  these  two  poles, 
because  we  contuse  our  national  interest  with 
humanitarian  c<  mcerns. 

KENNETH  ANI >ERSON:  Or  even  invert  them  com- 
pletely. Look  at  some  recent  positions  taken  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops. 
The  bishops  were  hesitant  about  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  the  Gulf  War,  where 
we  were  clearly  motivated  by  raw  interests 
in  a  material  sense.  Then  came  Bosnia, 
where  they  endorsed  military  interven- 
tion precisely  because  they  felt  that  there 
were  no  national  interests  at  stake — on- 
ly a  humanitarian  principle.  It's  a  pecu- 
liarly American  way  to  think. 

HOLMES:  And  it  nev  er  w<  irks  in  the  real  w<  irld. 
You  can't  yet  a  consensus  behind  a  strate- 
gy totally  devoid  of  national  interest.  Not 
only  that;  1  also  think  such  a  strategy  is 
morally  corrupt.  The  American  govern- 
ment is  elected  to  represent  the  interests 
and  values  of  the  American  people.  To 
pretend  that  foreign  policy  can  operate 
without  regard  for  our  self-interest  is  a  breach  of 
the  social  contract  between  the  U.S.  government 
and  the  American  people. 

ELSI ITAIN:  It's  a  huge  mistake  to  divorce  considera- 
tions of  national  self-interest  from  ethical  im- 
peratives. Ethical  imperatives  historically  have 
also  been  a  part  of  our  national  interest.  Max 
Weber  made  the  observation  a  long  time  ago 
that  if  you  have  a  policy  of  pure  interest  severed 
from  ethics,  it  gets  brutal  and  opportunistic  too 
easily.  And  if  you  have  policy  that's  too  idealis- 
tic and  sev  ered  from  interests,  it  becomes  naive 
and  Utopian  rather  quickly.  To  bring  these  to- 
gether in  a  fruitful  mix — that's  our  challenge. 

NE1ER:  What  Kim  is  ignoring  is  the  importance  of 
leadership.  Just  because  the  current  president 
tends  to  follow  public  opinion  doesn't  mean 
that's  the  way  it  has  to  be.  When  the  Marshall 
Plan  was  proposed  in  1947,  it  was  supported  by 
only  about  10  percent  of  the  American  people. 
But  the  president  led  the  public,  through  argu- 
ment, to  see  that  the  Marshall  Plan  was  in  their 
self-interest.  My  premise — that  what's  needed  is 
a  statement  of  principles — is  based  on  the  idea 
that  there  is  no  fixed  set  of  national  interests. 

ANDERSON:  1  would  go  ev  en  further.  1  believe  that 
there  are  moments  when  it  is  appropriate,  just, 


right ,  and  defensible  for  one  political  a 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  am  >ther  country  without  .nr. 
national-interest  calculation  at  all,  out  of  pure  al- 
truism, on  exclusively  mi  iral  gr<  mnds  ITicse  mo- 
ments are  limited  and,  as  Aryeh  said,  require 
extraordinary  politic  al  leadership.  B>  isnia,  I  w  mid 
argue,  is  such  a  i ase. 

elsi  ITAIN:  There's  nothing  hut  trouble  in  that  por- 
tion, Ken.  Pure  altruism  is  in )toriously  difficult  t  i 
articulate  in  foreign  policy.  It  dides  too  easily 
into  mi  iralistic  posturing.  What's  right  isn't  net  - 
essarily  what's  pure. 

ANDERSON:  But  I  hold  it  out  there  because  I  don't 
want  t>  i  be  in  a  pi  isition — n<  >r  should  the  coun- 
try— i  if  always  trying  to  translate  our  actions  in- 
t(  i  some  kind  of  natii  mal- interest  talk.  The  result 
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of  that  is  a  confusion  of  altruism  and  self-inter- 
est, which  docs  neither  any  g<  ><  >d. 

HOLMES:  Our  foreign  policy  works  best  when  our 
altruistic  instincts  and  national  interests  coincide. 
The  Cold  War  made  that  marriage  easy:  our 
strategic  interest — preventing  the  domination 
of  Europe  hy  the  Soviet  Union — went  along  well 
with  the  principles  i >f  pr<  mn  >ting  denn  icracy  and 
freedom  in  Eastern  Europe.  Now  that  the  Cold 
War  is  i  iver,  we  have  a  divorce  between  twi  >  sides 
of  our  brain.  One  half  is  thinking  strategically; 
the  other,  in  terms  of  humanitarian  goals. 

NEIER:  I  don't  agree  that  our  interests  and  prim  iples 
necessarily  conflict.  In  many  cases,  they  still  co- 
incide. 

1 1ITT:  C  iive  me  a  princ  iple  that  c<  lincides  with  our 
natu >nal  interest. 

NEIER:  Halting  gem  icide,  ft  >r  i  me.  (  iem  >c  ide  is  pr<  >h- 
ably  the  greatest  crime  in  the  human  lexicon. 
And  in  Bosnia,  tor  instance,  our  principle  of  pre- 
venting genocidal  conduct  converges  with  our 
interest  in  order  and  stability. 

ELSI  ITAIN:  We  have  another  interest  in  halting  geno- 
cide: for  us  to  do  nothing  in  the  lace  of  activities 
that  violate  so  fundamentally  the  principles  that 
we  stand  for  erodes  our  credibility  in  the  inter- 
national arena. 


"lap  sources:  United  Nations,  New  York,  (  lentral  Intelligence  Agency,  Washington;  I  lepartmeni  i  .1  Peace  and  (  ,  milk  t  Rese.in  h, 
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TOWARD 
A  (  LINTON  DOC  TRINE 

In  tti^  now  era  our  first  foreign  priority  and  our  do- 
mestic priority  are  one  and  the  same:  reviving  our 
economy —  I  will  elevate  economics  in  foreign  pol- 
icy, create  an  Economic  Security  Council  .  .  .  and 
change  the  State  Departments  culture  so  that  eco- 
nomics is  no  longer  a  poor  cousin  to  old  school 

—Bill  Clinton,  August  13,  1992 

(Seeking  a  multilateral  consensus  is]  a  form  of  lead- 
ership that's  quite  appropriate  at  the  moment.  .  .  . 
We  don't  have  the  influence  [to  act  unilaterally].  We 
don't  have  the  inclination  to  use  military  force. 
We  certainly  don't  have  the  money. 

— -I  'nder  Secretary  o)  State  for  Political  Affairs 
Peter  Tamoff,  May  25,  1993 

There  will  he  many  occasions  when  we  need  to 
hring  pressure  to  hear  on  the  helligerents  of  the 
post-Cold  War  period  and  use  our  influence  to  pre- 
vent ethnic  and  other  regional  conflicts  from  erupt- 
ing. But  usually  we  will  not  want  to  act  alone. 

— Madeleine  Albright,  U.S.  ambassador  to  the 
U.N.,  weekof]une7,  1993 

The  successor  to  a  doctrine  of  containment  must 
he  a  strategy  of  enlargement — enlargement  of  the 
world's  free  community  of  market  democracies. 

1  see  tour  components  to  a  strategy  of  enlarge- 
ment. First,  we  should  strengthen  the  community  of 
major  market  democracies — including  our  own — 
which  constitutes  the  core  from  which  enlargement 

Second,  we  should  help  foster  and  consolidate 
new  democracies  and  market  economies,  where  pos- 
sible, especially  in  states .  >t  special  significance  and 

Third,  we  must  counter  the  aggression — and  sup- 
port the  liberalization- — of  states  hostile  to  democ- 

Fourth,  we  need  to  pursue  our  humanitarian  agen- 
da not  only  by  providing  aid,  but  aho  by  wi irking  to 
help  democracy  and  market  economics  take  root  in 
regions  of  greatest  humanitarian  concern. 

— National  Security  Adviser  Anthony  Lake. 

September  21,  1993 


HITT:  So  as  president,  1  should  state  to  the  world 
that  genocide  is  a  crime  of  such  magnitude  that 
America  is  ready  to  commit  blood  and  trea- 
sure to  present  it.' 

ELSHTAIN:  Force  isn't  the  only  answer.  Often  all  one 
can  do  is  say:  That's  unacceptable.  And  some- 
times intervention  can  do  more  harm  than 
good.  But  you  don't  want  to  have  a  case-by-case 
foreign  policy  it  it  means  that  you'll  ignore 
genocide  over  here  but  nor  over  there.  There 
have  to  be  some  standards. 

FRANK  M(  CLOSKEY:  I  agree.  Halting  genocide  has 
to  be  stated  as  an  absolute  principle.  That  he- 
ing  said,  we  cannot  commit  American  lives  to 
every  instance  of  genocide.  We  have  to  look  at 
each  situation,  especially  in  those  places  where 
we  have  leverage.  For  example,  we  can't  send 
troops  into  Tibet  and  stop  Chinese  genocide 
there.  But  we  could  have — and  should  have — 
taken  a  more  aggressive  stance  in  the  Balkans. 

HOLMES:  But  that's  precisely  the  ptohlem  with  el- 
evating anv  humanitarian  principle  to  a  for- 
eign-policy goal:  as  soon  as  you  state  it,  you 
have  to  start  issuing  exceptions.  In  foreign  pol- 
icy, you  have  to  abandon  the  world  of  pure 
moral  ideas,  where  consistency  is  effortless,  for 
the  practical  world  of  international  relations, 
where  hypocrisy  comes  easy.  The  difference 
between  what  we  say  and  what  we  do  is  that  the 
former  is  unlimited  and  the  latter  is  not. 

NEIER:  There  is  a  value  in  saying  that  the  United 
States  will  strive  mightily  to  stop  the  commis- 
sion of  genocide.  But  precisely  what  we  should 
do  in  trying  to  carry  that  out  depends  on  the  sit- 
uation. 

MCCLOSKEY:  Exactly.  We  state  opposition  to  geno- 
cide as  an  absolute  principle.  Then  we  look  to 
our  resources,  ability,  power,  and  leverage.  Sure, 
there's  a  political  component  in  all  this.  We 
cannot  say  we  are  going  to  intervene  every- 
where, but  neither  can  we  sav  we  won't  intervene 
anywhere.  That's  not  hypocrisy.  It's  reality. 

MARSHALL:  That's  why  we're  so  battled  in  Bosnia. 
The  war  there  tortures  us  because  it  touches 
upon  the  tension  between  our  broad  principles 
and  a  tempering  sense  of  national  interest.  Is  the 
slaughter  in  Bosnia  so  horrible  that  America  is 
willing  to  pay  in  blood  to  stop  it  .'No.  It  rises  al- 
most to  that  threshold,  but  it  doesn't  get  over 
it.  That's  why  we've  held  back. 

MCCLOSKEY:  But  the  situation  m  the  Balkans  is 
not  simply  a  question  of  humanitarian  princi- 
ple. Although  the  Clinton  Administration  re- 
fuses to  admit  it — even  after  all  my  formal 
requests — it's  also  very  much  a  matter  of  in- 
ternational strategic  interest.  As  Senator  Joe 
Biden  has  said,  the  security  and  stability  of  Eu- 
rope are  in  our  interest.  Look,  this  war  may  be 
oft  the  front  page  riiiht  now,  but  it  could  heat 
up  again  tomorrow.  There  are  200,000  dead. 


There  are  .1  million  refugees;  I  iermanv,  alone  has 
500,000.  There  is  potential  spill*  >ver  into  (  ireece, 
Turkey,  Alhania,  Bulgaria. 
AN  PERSON:  Thai  kind  o(  talk  is  ver\  troubling  to 
me.  The  reason  I  held  out  the  possibility  ol  a 
purely  altruistic  intervention  was  precisely  to 
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avoid  sounding  like  the  congressman,  who  is 
straining  to  squeeze  Bosnia  under  the  rubric  of 
American  interests.  I,  too,  would  have  inter- 
vened—  though  only  with  NATO — on  the 
ground  in  Bosnia,  hut  I  would  have  (.lone  so  for 
purely  humanitarian  reasons,  ,md  I  would  have 
said  so.  It  you  try  to  tell  Europeans  that 
they're  not  capable  of  understanding  their 
own  interests,  you  wind  up  sounding  lu- 
dicrous. True,  the  Germans  have  had  to 
take  in  a  lot  of  refugees.  But  they  don't 
seem  sufficiently  worried  about  that  fact  to 
intervene  in  Bosnia.  It  is  preposterous  to 
lecture  Europeans  about  their  interests.  It 
you  muddy  the  distinction  between  in- 
terests and  values,  you  end  up,  like  Joe 
Biden,  expressing  outrage  over  "moral 
rape"  in  Bosnia  and  proposing  intervention 
because,  on  some  level,  you  need  to  shore 
up  your  women's  vote.  Biden  is  now  in 
the  position,  111  effect,  of  saying  thai  we 
ought  to  intervene  in  Bosnia  because  he's 
unhappy  about  the  prev  alence  of  rape  in 
America  or  the  way  Anita  Hill  was  treated  in 
the  Senate. 

HOLMES:  During  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States 
paid  attention  to  Yugoslavia  because  we  feared 
what  the  Sov  iets  might  do  there.  That  consid- 
eration is  completely  absent  now.  You  have 
refugees,  you  have  regional  instability,  and  you 
have  a  human  tragedy.  But  that  is  n*  it  the  s<  >rt  i  if 
large  and  strategic  interest  that  compelled  us  to 
join  NATO  and  threaten  thermonuclear  w  ar  to 
protect  Europe  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

MARSI IA1  L:  Wait  a  minute,  Kim.  Wh<  1  defines  a  na- 
tion's interest .'  My  problem  with  toreign-policv 
realists  is  that  they  arrogate  to  themselves  the 


ability  to  divine  the  nation's  true  interests  But 
the  national  interest  is  ,1  complex  calculation, 
done  b\  the  American  people,  of  values  and 
costs,  not  ,hi  abstract  and  theoretical  truth  It 
the  American  people  want  to  intervene  on  hu- 
manitarian grounds,  a  president  would  he  hard- 
pressed  not  to  listen.  I  disagree  with 
Kim;  I  don't  think  1 1 icre  lias  to  be  a  sol- 
id substratum  of  inti  rests  on  which  U) 
base  each  policy.  It  the  American  peo- 
ple think  that  we  should  intervene  to 
(NA)  prevent  mass  slaughter  111  Bosnia,  fin 

Thai's  ,i  worthy  and  enlightened  im- 
pulse. But  in  eac  h  case,  we  have  to  cal- 
ibrate the  costs. 
I K  >LMf  S:  The  problem  with  that  f<  mmilatti  »n 
is  that  i  uir  f(  treign  pi  ilic  v  ends  up  being 
defined  by  telev  ision.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example.  In  Angi  >la,  a  halt  mil  lion  peo- 
ple have  been  killed  in  war  since  the 
fall  of  1992.  That's  an  incredible  human 
tragedy.  Bur  we're  not  talking  about  An- 
gola like  we're  talking  .Tout  Bosnia. 
Why  is  that?  Is  the  suffering  of  an  Angolan  less 
acute  than  the  suffering  1  >t  a  B<  isnian  '  What  ah<  ml 
Tajikistan  ?  There's  a  tern  hie  war  g<  ting  on  t  here. 
More  than  50,000  people  were  killed  in  1992 
alone.  It's  absolutely  brutal.  But  (.  'NN  can't  get 
its  cameras  in,  and  thereto  >re  it's  n<  >l  on  <  >ur  gl<  >h- 


--Tajii  istan  (4.000-50,000) 
-Afghanistan  (NA) 
India — Kashmir  and  Pi  njab  (5,600) 


India-Pakm  \n  (NA) 


-  Ml  \NMAR  (<2,000) 

Till  Pt ill  iitines  (NA) 
t  Iamfh  >i  >ia  (<200) 


Sri  Lanka  (4,000) 
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al  radar  screen.  To  me,  .1  policy  defined  b\  what 
people  see  on  TV  is  the  least  moral  position  there 
is.  It  morality  is  not  applied  consistently,  11  be- 
c<  >mes  mere  pi  >sturing. 

SKTTINc;  PRIORITIES 

HITT:  In  mv  role  as  president,  I  want  to  address  the 
country  about  mv  newfound  commitment  to  for- 
eign policy  and  to  define  what  our  national  in- 
terest is.  What  do  I  say  are  the  interest-  and 
principles  of  American  foreign  policy.' 

HOI  MES:  First,  the  prevention  1  it  the  pn iliteration  of 
weap<  m  is  i  >t  mass  dest  ruction.  Second,  assistance 


ll  >IU  M 


iii  Ki ism.  111  deiw  k  r.k  s  Fluid,  the  pn  >nii  >tu>n  .  >t  ;i  free 

inUTii.iiinn.il  trading  system.  I  can  keep  going 

I  w  1 1  I  lie  list . 
ill  I  I :  So  we'll  defend  democracy  in  Russia  hut  not 

in,  -as,  I  laiii.' 
I  k  'l  mi  s:  I  am  setting  priorities.  I  lairi's  on  the  list. 

It's  iiisi  down  around  number  ten. 
\\l  'I  Km  iN:  What  1  find  «.  uruuis,  Kim.  is  that  I  can't 

reall>  sec  am  difference  between  your  listing  of 


priorities  and  what  Will  has  said. 

MARSHALL:  That's  not  true:  I  don't  rule  out  inter- 
vention for  humanitarian  reasons,  if  that's  what 
the  American  people  decide  to  do.  1  don't  insist 
on  some  narrowly  defined  national  interest  as  a 
criterion.  In  tact,  I  rhink  this  choice  between 
interests  and  principles  is  a  false  one.  I  also  sus- 
pe<  t  I  am  more  sanguine  than  Kim  about  the 
possibility  of  advancing  U.S.  interests  through 
multilateral  means  and  the  prospect  of  reviving 
collective-security  agreements. 

HOLMES:  The  other  difference  between  Will  and 
me  is  that  1  worry  every  time  the  President  is 
asked  what  we  stand  tor,  because  the  first  word 
out  of  hi-  mouth — and  I'm  sure  it  makes  Will 
happy — is  "democracy." 

Ill  I  I:  Well,  tortv  vears  of  containment  taught  him 
to  sav  that. 

HOLMES:  Then  we  have  a  hangover,  don't  we?  It's 
time  to  -tart  talking  differently. 

MARSHALL:  Kim,  two  hundred  vears  of  American  his- 
tory  taught  him  to  say  that  word. 

HOI  MES:  Not  true.  Democracy  was  not  the  key  issue 
of  the  American  Revolution.  Liberty  was. 

ANDERSON:  This  is  interesting.  You  admit  that 
"democracy"  is  a  bit  of  language  we  use  to  speak 
about  something  else — call  it  "interests."  But 
Will,  too,  uses  it  to  signify  a  deeper  set  of  con- 
\  ictions  that  is  really  more  about  capitalism  and 
consumption.  Hi-  foreign  policy  is  built  upon 
the  good  of  expressing  oneself  through  the  pur- 
chase of  consumer  goods  that,  it  is  hoped,  pro- 
mote peace  by  promoting  universal  consumer 
values. 

ELSHTA1N:  That's  "enlargement"  tor  you.  It's  too 
murky. 

ANDERSON:  Put.  Jean,  it'-  not  murky  tor  people 
like  Will.  It'-  pure  Clintonism:  foreign  policy 
as  a  sort  of  therapy.  The  Cm  on  the  Hill  goes 
out  into  the  world  not  to  make  it  a  better  place, 
or  even  a  safer  one.  but  to  feel  good  about  it- 
self. That's  why  this  administration  is  so  hap- 
py w  ith  symbolic  actions  in  places  like  Bosnia 
— the  war-crime-  tribunal,  tor  example.  Sym- 
bols let  it  feel  just  as  good  as  real  action,  which 
inevitably  produces  ambiguous  results,  and 

mmunism  left  lib- 
eral democracy  standing  as  the  only  credible 
theory  tor  organizing  politic- — or  economies, 
tor  that  matter.  We  didn't  create  this  situation. 
The  Eastern  European  revolts  were  indigenous. 
People  are  suddenly  deciding  on  their  own  that 

re  g    ng  t 

lead  to  a  better  lite — whether  they're  inspired 

not  i 
i  i 

.    .  -  • 

i  .  . 

and  it's  clearly  in  our  interest  to  construct  the 


I  I  IE  Rl  I  ES  i  >E  I  Nc  '.Ac  iEMENT: 
A  BRIEF  I  IIS  I '(  )RY 

1  he  great  rule  ot  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  for- 
eign nations,  i-,  in  extending  our  commercial  re- 
lations,  to  have  with  them  as  little  political 
>.  >  nine*.  1 i>  >n  as  possible. . . .  Our  detached  and  dis- 
t .uit  situation  unites  and  enable-  us  to  pursue 
[mil  o\\  n|  course.  .  Why  forgo  the  advantage-  of 
so  pet.  uliar  a  situation.'  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand 
upon  foreign  ground.' 

President  George  Washington. 
Farewell  Address,  1796 

1  he  Americ  an  continents,  by  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent condition  which  the\  have  assumed  and 
maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered 
as  subjects  tor  future  colonization  by  any  European 
pow  ers. 

— President  James  Monroe. 
Annual  Message  to  Congress,  1823 

1  am  proposing,  as  it  were,  that  the  nations  should 
with  one  accord  adopt  the  doctrine  of  President 
Monroe  as  the  doctrine  of  the  world:  that  no  na- 

St  ate-  poll. 


On  Tl  IE  I  II JMAN-RK  il  ITS  Sll  )E,  (  )NE  (  >F1  I  N  I  [EARS  A  Nc  )STAL(  ilA 
F(  )R  EMPIRE — A  BENEVOLENT  EMPIRE,  IU  H  AN  EMPIRE 


new  order  i  >n  liberal,  clean  >cral  il  punt  iple.s. 

ELSHTAIN:  I  yet  nervous,  Will,  when  I  hear  talk  of  a 
liberal  work!  order. 

HOLMES:  No  kidding.  The  fact  is,  democracy  is  not 
the  new  organizing  order.  Mr.  President,  if  I  were 
your  see retary  of  srate,  I'd  tell  you  that  in  dee id- 
ing  our  foreign  policy  for  a  certain  country,  the 
question  is  nor  whether  that  country  is  demo- 
cratic hut  whether  it  has  a  pro-Western  foreign 
pi ilicy.  In  Asia,  y< hi  have  c< >un tries  that  are  pre  >- 
Western  hut  not  necessarily  democratic.  I  was  just 
in  China,  and  it's  c  lear  that  in  the  next  ten  <  >r  fif- 
teen years  the  People's  Republic  will  evolve  in- 
to an  authoritarian  mix  of  capitalism  and 
socialism.  It's  not  going  to  be  democratic  It's 
going  to  he  increasingly  capitalist. 

ELSHTAIN:  Talk  of  a  homogeneous  liberal  world  or- 
der strikes  me  as  ant >ther  n< istrum  al<  ing  the  lines 
of  enlarging  free  markets.  It  pushes  ;i  universal- 
ism  ot  the  sort  we  should  stay  away  from.  We 
shi  >uld  ackni iwledge  that  there  exist  certain  inn i- 
imal  standards  beneath  which  i  >ur  n  mcern  kieks 
in,  hut  there  is  a  big  difference  between  sini.it!>  ins 
in  which  people  are  being  systematically  slaugh- 
tered, p<  ipulatit  ms  transp<  irted,  <  >r  victims  sent  n  > 
death  eanips,  and  cultural  practices  we  don't 
agree  with,  such  as  women  wearing  a  chador  or 
undergoing  e  1 1 r <  >ndeet<  >my—  practices  that  w<  mi- 
en in  these  societies  often  support  and  enforce. 

IK  )LMES:  Let  us  not  forget  that  we  intervened  against 
Aeli  >lf  I  litler  n<  >t  bee  arise  i if  the  I  li  ik  icausr  bur  be- 
cause he  invaded  France. 

NLIEK:  Yes,  but  the  lesson  of  that  war  was  the  need 
tor  international  institutions  to  ensure  that  a 
hi  ik  icaust  did  n<  it  i  iccur  again.  We  created  these 
institutions  and  adopted  in  their  name  a  variety 
of  agreements.  We  have  been  moving  in  a  cer- 
tain direct  n  m.  Ni  iw,  t  hi  >ugh,  these  internatii  >n- 
al  institutions  ,ire  frayed,  and  we  have  a  definite 
national  interest  in  making  them  work. 

ANDERSON:  The  reason  they  are  frayed  is  precisely 
because  of  the  imperial  overreach  that  comes 
with  imagining  that  the  I  Inited  Nations  will  en- 
force some  kind  of  a  pax  romana. 

H(  >LMES:  Am  1  the  only  one  at  the  tahle  who  doesn't 
really  know  what  the  "world  community"  is?  I 
know  there  are  United  Nations  declarations. 
But  I  defy  anyone  to  state  even  the  1<  iwest  confi- 
rm in  dem  iminati  >r. 

AN  I  >ER.S(  iN:  It's  w<  irse  than  that.  (  j  immunities  are  de- 
fined by  setting  themselves  apart  from  other 
communities  around  them.  There  won't  be  a 
"world  community"  until  the  day  the  Vulcans 
arrive  in  our  skies  and  unite  us  to  ji  iin  the  Unit- 
ed Federation  of  Planets.  Only  then  w  ill  we  know 


our  common  elements  :is  .i  "world  community." 

NEIER:  In  the  past,  empires  wire  mechanisms  to' 
maintaining  a  terrain  degree  of  order.  At  the 
m<  hi  lent ,  we  I  tave  no  empires.  Bui  we  do  I  iave  m 
ternatif  >nal  institutions  c  reated  to  promote  |ust 
sue  1 1  an  i  irder,  and  we  I  iave  a  definite  national  in- 
terest in  mak  ing  them  wi  irk . 

ELSHTAIN:  In  a  lot  of  what  gets  said  nowadays,  one- 
can  hear  a  certain  nostalgia  for  empire  We  want 
it  to  be  a  nice  empire,  a  benevolent  empire, 
maybe  even  1  hate  to  saddle  you  with  this, 
Will  a  liberal  world  order.  But  there  ate  ways 
to  promote  Aryeh's  or  Will's  notion  ot  order 
without  these  nostalgic  longings  for  ,i  suprana- 
tional p<  iwer. 

MARSHALL:  It  you  want  to  build  a  consensus  for  in- 
ternationalism, you  must  ground  your  foreign 
policy  in  the  sentiments  of  the  public.  You're 
going  to  have  to  tell  pei  iple  that  we're  rrying  to 
create  the  world  we  would  all  like  to  live  in, 
which  is  a  world  thai  is  liber, il  in  the  sense  that 
there  are  norms  and  values  ib.it  are  transcen- 
dent. We  di  m't  want  everything  to  look  like  the 
United  States.  But  there's  no  re.isiin  why  you 
can't  have  national  distinctiveness  within  an 
increasingly  liberal  and  democratic  framework. 
The  ei  id  of  1 1  ie  (  j  Tl  War  means  that  our  demo- 
cratic convictions  and  our  interests  are  mote 
likely  to  c<  in  verge  than  ever.  1  Ik-  rec  ord  of  tins 
century  is  that  dem<  ic  rac  ies  d<  m't  go  to  w  ar  with 
each  other.  They  are  less  hkeh  to  sponsor  ter- 
rorism, lb  nit  human  rights,  and  \  lolate  nonpro- 
liferation  treaties.  Aiding  Russia's  transition  to 
det m  k  racy — which  is  (  Clinton's  true  f<  ireign-pi  il- 
icy success — is  n<  >t  just  an  expressii  in  i  4  >  >ur  mi  >ral 
values;  it's  , m  urgent  security  imperative. 

HOLMES:  It  promoting  democracy  produces  ,i  pro- 
Western  foreign  policy,  then  we  should  do  it 
But  there  are  main  countries  in  Asia  and  the 
Middle  bast  where  promoting  democracy  is  nut 
a  good  idea  right  ni  iw. 

NEIER:  So  we  shouldn't  promote  democracy  in  In 
di  inesia,  i  >r  Singapi  >re,  i  >r  Malaysia,  i  >r  (  .'lima ' 

llv  >LMES:  Or  Saudi  Arabia. 

NEIER:  So  you're  s.i\  ing  that  America's  !<  ireign  pi  il- 
icy should  be:  If  you're  pro-Western,  you're  en- 
titled to  be  as  authoritarian  and  abusive  as  you 
want  ? 

HITT:  Kim,  can  you  imagine  a  situation  in  which 
you'd  recommend  a  humanitarian  policy  thai 
would  conflict  with  a  national  interest  ' 

HOLMES:  Probably  nor.  It  you  want  me  to  support 
some  political  group  in  Kuwait  or  Saudi  Arabia 
that  happens  to  be  the  latest  eause  eelehre  of 
Amnesty  International,  I  would  not  cut  all  lies 


If  WE  |l  1ST  (  IIVE  OUR  ALLIES  A  DEMC  X  :RACY  TEST,  WE'LL  END  UP 
C  R I  LK  I/IN'c  I  LEADERS  WE  SI  IOULD  SUPPORT,  LIKE  YELTSIN 


to  thai  regime,  as  we  did  with  the  shah,  just  he- 
cause  of  human-rights  concerns.  Those  coun- 
tries are  allies  of  ours  that  have,  tor  us,  a  larger 
strategic  purpose. 
Mi  i.'l.OSKEY:  Knn,  y<  m  don't  favor  democracy  in  Sau- 
di .Arabia,  bul  you  listed  "democracy  in  Russia" 
as  your  second  most  important  goal.  Yeltsin  has 
shelled  hi-- ow  n  Parliament,  rounded  up  people, 
and  suspended  the  press.  Is  your  goal  there  real- 
1\  democracy,  or  is  it  merely  to  accelerate  capi- 
talism .' 

HOLMES:  It  depends  on  what  kind  of  foreign  policy 
Russia  has.  h  just  s>  >  happened  that  Yeltsin's  en- 
emies in  Parliament  were  anti-Western.  It  Yeltsin 
creates  si  ime  kind  of  Pinochet  solution,  where  he 
becomes  increasingly  authoritarian  bur  pro-mar- 


F(  )REI(  JN  POLICY: 
Tl  IE  GRASS-ROOTS 
APPROACH 

In  September,  the  Times  Mirror  Center  tor  the 
People  ex  the  Press  polled  2,000  Americans  tor 
t heir  views  on  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Respondents 
w  ere  given  a  list  of  "possible  long-range  foreign-pol- 
icy goals."  The  percentage  of  people  who  named 
each  goal  as  a  "top  priority"  is  given  below. 

Protecting  the  jobs  of  American  workers  85% 

Preventing  the  spread  of  69 
weapons  of  mass  destruction 

Insuring  adequate  energy  supplies  60 
for  the  I  Inited  States 

Improving  the  global  environment  56 

Reducing  our  trade  deficit  with  55 
foreign  countries 

Strengthening  the  United  Nations  41 


Aiding  the  interests  of  I  >.  husine? 
abroad 


Promoting  and  defending  human  22 
rights  in  other  countries 

Promoting  democracy  in  other  nations  22 

1  lelping  improve  the  living  standard  18 
in  developing  nations 

Protecting  weaker  nations  against  1  I 

foreign  aggression  even  it  I  l.S.  vital 
interests  are  not  at  stake 


ket  and  continues  a  pro- Western  foreign  policy, 
then  we  should  continue  to  support  him.  See,  if 
we  just  give  our  allies  a  democracy  rest,  we'll 
w  ind  up  hypocrites,  and  in  Yeltsin's  case  we'll 
wind  up  criticizing  the  only  pro- Western  Russian 
leader  there  is. 

Mc  x  Ia  >SKEY:  Wait  a  minute.  Democracy  is  run  going  to 
be  a  priority,  but  relations  with  the  West  and  ac- 
celerated capitalism  are  .'That  seems  strange  to  me. 

HOLMES:  I'm  saying  that  the  promotion  of  a  pro- 
Western  foreign  policy  is  the  ultimate  priority.  It 
promoting  democratic  and  reform  elements  in- 
side Russia  happens  to  be  the  way  for  us  to  reach 
that  goal,  then  that's  what  we  should  do. 


STA\  INC,  OFF 
THF  FRONT  PAGE 

MITT:  My  good  friend  James  Carville  came  into 
the  Oval  Office  the  other  day  to  talk  about 
foreign  policy.  I  told  him  I  had  McCloskey 
climbing  up  my  back  on  Bosnia,  calling  tor 
Warren  Christopher's  resignation.  He  advised 
that  I  get  foreign  affairs  off  the  front  page. 
Frankly,  I  don't  want  a  front-page  foreign  pol- 
icy. 1  want  one  that  shows  up  on  page  A-16. 
1  low  do  I  get  it.' 

\H  (  LOSKEY:  Can't  be  done.  It's  not  an  A-16  world 
right  now,  Mr.  President. 

I f ITT:  But  it  was  tor  the  first  sev  en  months  of  my 
administration. 

HOLMES:  Look  what  you  did  in  Bosnia. 

HITT:  1  tried  to  play  it  down. 

ELSI ITAIN:  No,  at  one  point  you  were  promising  air 
strikes,  remember.'  You  more  or  less  marched  the 
army  up  and  then  back  down  again. 

HOLMES:  The  roots  of  this  dilemma  go  back  to  the 
campaign.  What  you  did  was  outflank  Bush  on 
his  right  by  being  more  internationalist  with  your 
Bosnia  air  strikes,  your  tough  defense  positions, 
and  your  China  and  Haiti  policies.  But  those 
positions  are  coming  back  to  haunt  you. 

El  SHTA1N:  You  may  not  be  interested  in  foreign  pol- 
io, Mr.  President,  but  foreign  policy's  interest- 
ed in  you.  The  last  thing  you  want  to  do  is  make 
the  possibility  of  our  commitment  even  more 
diffuse.  Your  speech  on  foreign  policy  needs  to 
weave  a  clear  articulation  of  principles  and  in- 
terests— all  of  which  were  outlined  here  in  some 
fashion.  Then  you  need  to  apply  that  guide  to  the 
world,  because,  in  the  end,  the  only  way  to  keep 
foreign  policy  off  the  front  page  is  to  stop  lurch- 
ing from  one  crisis  to  the  next.  That  is,  the  best 
way  not  to  be  overtaken  by  foreign  policy  is  to 
ha\  e  a  ft  >reign  pi  ilicy.  ■ 


■ 
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Al)  INFINITUM: 
A  SHORT  STORY 

By  John  Barth 


A 


.  r  the  far  end  i  >t  their 
lawn,  down  by  the  large  pond  or  small  marshy 
lake,  he  is  at  w<  irk  in  "his"  daylily  garden — weed- 
ing, feeding,  clearing  out  dead  growth  to  make 
room  tor  new — when  the  ring  of  the  telephone 
begins  this  sti  >ry.  They  spend  s(  >  much  <  >f  then  day 
outdoors,  m  the  season,  that  years  ago  they  in- 
stalled an  outside  phone  hell  under  the  pi  >rch-roof 
t  tverhang.  As  a  rule,  they  bring  a  a  >rdless  pin  >ne 
out  with  them  too,  onto  the  sundeck  or  the  pa- 
tio, where  they  can  usually  reac h  it  hef(  ire  the  an- 
swering machine  takes  i  iver.  It  is  too  early  in  the 
season,  however,  tor  them  to  have  resumed  that 
convenient  habit.  Anyhow,  this  is  a  weekday 
midmorning;  she's  indoors  still,  in  her  studio. 
She'll  take  the  .all. 

The  telephone  rings  a  second  time,  hut  not  a 
third.  On  his  knees  in  the  daylily  garden,  he  has 
paused,  trowel  in  hand,  and  straightened  his 
hack.  I  le  returns  to  his  homely  wi  irk,  which  he 
always  finds  mildly  agreeable  hut  now  suddenly 
relishes:  simple  physical  work  with  clean  soil  in 
tine  air  and  sunlight.  The  call  could  he  routine: 
some  hit  ot  business,  some  service  person.  In  the 
season,  he's  the  one  w  ho  normally  takes  weekday- 
morning  calls,  not  to  interrupt  her  concentration 
in  the  studii  i;  but  it's  n,  >t  quite  the  seas,  >n  vet.  The 
caller  could  he  a  friend — although  their  friends 
generally  don't  call  them  before  noon.  It  could 
be  a  telephone  solicitor:  there  seem  to  be  more 
ot  those  every  year,  enough  to  lead  them  to  con- 
sider unlist  mg  their  number,  but  n<  >t  quite  vet  ti  i 
unlist  it.  It  could  be  a  misdial. 

It  presently  she  steps  out  onto  the  sundeck, 

John  Barth  is  the  authirr  of  eleven  bunks,  including  The  Si  >t- 
Weed  Factor  and,  most  re'eenrfo,  The  Las!  Voyage  ot 
Somebody  the  Sailor  His  new  novel,  Once  Upon  a 
Time:  A  Floating  Opera,  uil/  be  published  by  Lntlc. 
Brown  &  Company  in  May  lie  teaches  writing  at  Johns 
Hupkms  I  University. 


li  i<  iking  ti  ir  him,  whether  ti  i  bring  him  the  t  i  n \1- 
less  ph( me  it  the  call  is  ft >r  him  i  >r  to  rep< >rt  si imc 
news,  this  story's  beginning  wall  have 
ended,  its  middle  begun. 


1 


resenth  she  steps  out  onto  the  sundeck,  ov  er- 
looking their  lawn  and  the  large  pond  or  small 
lake  bey<  md  it .  She  had  been  at  her  big  i  TI  draft  - 
ing  table,  working — trying  to  work,  anyhow;  pre- 
tending to  work;  maybe  actually  almost  really 
working — when  that  phone  call  began  this  sto- 
ry.  From  her  upholstered  swivel  chair,  through 
i  »ne  i  >t  the  water-facing  wind<  >ws  <  A  her  studii  >,  she 
could  see  him  on  hands  and  knees  dow  n  in  his 
daylily  garden  along  the  water's  edge.  Indeed, 
she  had  been  more  or  less  watching  him,  preoc- 
cupied in  his  old  leans  and  sweatshirt  and  gar- 
dening gloves,  while  she  worked  or  tried  or 
pretended  n  i  w<  irk  at  her  w  ork table  At  the  tirst 
ring,  she  saw  him  straighten  his  back  and  square 
his  shoulders,  his  trowel  hand  resting  on  his 
thigh  top,  and  at  the  second  (which  she  had 
waited  tor  before  picking  up  the  receiver)  look 
houseward  and  remove  one  glove.  At  the 
non-third  ring,  as  she  said  hello  to  the  caller,  he 
pushed  back  his  eyeglasses  with  his  ungloved 
hand.  She  had  continued  then  to  watch  him — 
returning  to  his  task,  his  left  hand  still  ungloved 
tor  picking  out  the  weeds  troweled  up  w  ith  his 
right — .is  she  received  the  caller's  news 

The  news  is  bad  indeed.  Not  quite  s, .  had, 
perhaps,  as  her  very-wi  >rsr-case  scenario,  but  con- 
siderably worse  than  her  average-feared  scenar- 
ios, and  enormously  worse  than  her  best-ease, 
hoped-against-hope  scenarios.  The  news  is  ot 
the  sort  that  in  one  stroke  eliminates  all  agree- 
able plans  and  expectations—  indeed,  all  prospect 
ot  real  pleasure — from  the  moment  ot  its  com- 
munication. In  effect,  the  news  puts  a  period  to 
this  pair's  prevailingly  happy  though  certainly 


not  carefree  life;  there  cannoi  imaginably  be  fur- 
ther delight  in  it,  of  the  sort  thai  they  have  been 
amply  blessed  with  through  their  years  together. 
All  thai  is  over  now:  for  her  already;  for  him 
and  tor  them  as  soon  as  she  relays  the  news  to 
bun  uhkh,  oi  course,  she  must  and  promptly 
will. 

Gone.  Finished.  Pone  with. 

Meanwhile,  she  knows  the  news,  but  he  does 
not,  yet.  From  her  worktable  sin.'  sees  bun  poke 
at  the  lib  bed  mulch  with  the  point  of  bis  trow- 
el and  pinch  out  K  the  roots,  with  bis  ungloved 
other  band,  a  bit  of  chickweed,  wire  grass,  or 
ground  ivy.  She  accepts  the  caller's  terse  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  and  dub  expresses  in  return 
her  appreciation  for  that  unenviable  bit  of  mes- 
sage-bearing. She  has  asked  onl\  a  few  ques- 
tions there  aren't  mam  to  be  asked  and  has 
attended  the  courteous,  pained,  terrible  but  un- 
surprising replies.  Presently  she  replaces  the  cord- 
less telephone  on  its  base  and  leans  back  tor  a 
moment  in  her  comfortable  work  chair  to  w  atch 
her  mate  at  his  ordinary,  satisfying  labor  and  to 
assimilate  what  she  has  just  been  told. 

1  here  is.  however,  no  assimilating  what  she  has 
iu-t  been  told  or,  it  there  is,  that  assimilation 
is  to  be  measured  in  years,  even  decades,  not  in 
moments,  days,  weeks,  months,  seasons.  She 
must  now  get  up  from  her  chair,  walk  through 
their  modest,  pleasant  house  to  the  sundeck, 
cross  the  law  n  to  the  daylily  garden  down  by  the 
lake  or  pond,  and  tell  bun  the  news.  She  regards 
him  tor  some  moments  longer,  aw  are  that  as  he 
proceeds  with  his  gardening  his  mind  is  almost 
certainly  on  the  phone  call.  1  le  will  be  wonder- 
ing whether  she's  -till  speaking  with  the  caller  or 
has  already  hung  up  the  telephone  and  is  en 
route  to  tell  him  the  new  s.  Perhaps  the  call  was 
merely  a  routine  bit  ot  business,  not  worth  re- 
porting until  their  paths  recross  at  coffee  bre  ;k 
or  lunchtime.  A  wrong  number,  even,  it  might 
have  been,  ot  another  pesky  telephone  solici- 
tor. He  may  perhaps  be  half-deciding  by  now 
that  it  was,  after  all,  one  ot  those  innocuous  pos- 
sibilities. 

She  compresses  her  lips,  closes  and  reopens  her 
eves,  exhales,  n-es.  and  aoes  to  tell 


H 


him  the  news. 


e  sees  her.  presently,  step  out  onto  the 
sundeck,  and  signals  his  whereabouts  with  a  wave 
ot  his  trowel  in  case  she  hasn't  yet  -potted  him 
down  on  his  knee-  in  the  daylily  garden.  At  that 

.  -  -  i 
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nothing — a  misdial,  or  one  more  canvasser.  H  ' 
has  stepped  from  the  deck  and  begun  to  cr 
the  law  n,  himward,  unurgently.  1  le  resumes  wi 
in»  out  the  w  ire  grass  that  perennially  invar; 
their  flower  beds,  its  rhizomes  spreading  un; 
the  mulch,  secretly  reticulating  the  clean  k 
and  choking  the  lily  bulbs.  A  weed,  he  wo  < 
agree,  is  not  an  organism  w  icked  in  itself;  it's  sik 
ply  one  ot  nature's  creatures  going  vigoroif. 
about  its  natural  business  in  a  place  where  4 
wishes  that  it  would  not.  1  le  finds  something  |i 
pressive,  even  awesome,  in  the  intricacy  at 
tenacity  of  those  rhizomes  and  their  intercw 
nections;  uproot  one  carefully  and  it  seemslk 
network  the  whole  bed — the  whole  lawn,  pro 
ably.  Break  it  off  at  any  point  and  it  redoubles  li 
the  monster  Whatsitsname  in  Greek  mythold 
The  Hydra.  So  it's  terrible,  too,  in  its  way,  as  wj 
as  splendid,  that  blind  tenacity,  that  evolved  n 
sistence  and  virtual  ineradicability,  heedless)) 
the  daylilies  that  it  competes  with  and  vitiates,! 
different  to  ev  erything  except  its  mindless  self-pjT 
liferation.  It  occurs  to  him  that,  on  the  otlk 
hand,  that  same  persistence  is  exactly  what  he  cl 
tivates  in  their  flowers,  pinching  back  the  rhodo- 
dendrons and  dead-heading  yesterday's  liliesjj 
encourage  multiple  blooms.  An  asset  here,  a 
bility  there,  from  the  gardener's  point  of  viM 
while  Nature  shrugs  its  nonjudgmental  shi 
ders.  Unquestionably,  however,  it  would  be  t 
icr  to  raise  a  healthy  crop  ot  wire  grass  by  weed  \ 
out  the  daylilies  than  vice  v  ersa. 

With  such  reflections  he  distracts  himself 
trie-  or  pretends  to  distract  himself,  as  she  st 
unhurriedly  from  the  sundeck  and 
gins  to  cross  the  lawn,  himward. 
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'he  is,  decidedly,  in  no  hurry  to  cross 
lawn  and  s.n  what  she  must  say.  There  is 
partner,  best  friend  and  companion,  at  bis 
nocent,  agreeable  work:  halt  chore,  halt  hohi 
a  respite  from  his  own  busy  professional  lite,  fif 
prehensive  as  he  will  hav  e  been  since  the  tefc 
phone  call,  he  is  still  as  (fall  right;  she,  too,  aj 
their  life  and  foreseeable  future — as  if  still  I 
right.  In  order  to  report  to  him  the  dreadful  ne« 
she  must  cross  the  entire  lawn,  with  its  cent* 
cherrv  tree:  a  magnificently  spreading,  fully  nl 
ture  Kwanran,  just  now  at  the  absolute  pink  ptl 
of  its  glorious  bloom.  About  halfway  betwep 
the  sundeck  and  that  Kwanran  cherry  standi 
younger  and  smaller,  but  equally  vigorous,  Zul 
crab  apple  that  they  themselves  put  in  a  tew  si 
sons  past  to  replace  a  storm-damaged  predecji 
-or.  It.  too,  is  a  near-perfect  specimen  of  its  kill 
and  likewise  at  or  just  past  the  peak  ot  its  tlcSj 
etmg,  the  new  green  leaves  thrusting  aires* 
through  the  white  clustered  petals.  To  reach  11 
husband  with  the  news,  she  must  pass  under  til 
Kwanran  cherrv — the  centerpiece  ot  their  prc|H 


:y,  really,  w  hose  widespread  limbs  they  tear  for 
summer  thunder  squalls.  F<  >r  her  t< » reach  that 
erry  tree  will  take  a  certain  small  time:  perhaps 
'enty  seconds,  as  she's  in  no  hurry.  To  stroll 
isurely  even  to  the  Zumi  crab  apple  takes  ten 
a  dozen  seconds — about  as  long  as  it  takes  to 
ad  this  sentence  aloud.  Walking  past  that  per- 
;t  crab  apple,  passing  uneler  that  resplendent 
terry,  crossing  the  remaining  halt  of  the  law  n 
>wn  to  the  lily  garden,  and  telling  him  the 
>ws — these  sequential  acti<  >ns  w  ill  constitute  the 
iddle  ot  this  story,  already  in  progress. 
In  the  third  ot  a  minute  required  tor  her  to 
able  from  sundeck  to  cherry  tree — even  in  the 
>zen  seconds  from  deck  to  crab  apple  (she's  pass- 
g  that  crab  apple  now) — her  companion  w  ill 
ive  weeded  his  way  perhaps  one  trowel's  length 
rther  through  his  lily  bed,  which  borders  that 
irticular  stretch  ot  pond-  or  lakeside  tor  sever- 
yards,  to  the  tar  corner  ot  their  lot,  where  the 
oods  begin.  Musing  upon 
us  circumstance — a  re- 
:x  ot  insulation,  perhaps, 
am  the  devastating  news 
-puts  her  in  mind  ot 
;no's  famous  paradox  ot 
chilles  and  the  tortoise. 
mh  Achilles,  Zeno  teas- 
,  can  never  catch  the  t<  >r- 
ise,  tor  in  whatever  short 
me  required  tor  him  to 
ose  half  the  hundred 
irds  between  them,  the 
aggish  animal  will  have 
oved  perhaps  a  tew  inch- 
;  and  in  the  very  short 
Tie  required  t<  1  halve  that 
mainmg  distance,  an 
ch  or  two  more,  et  cetera 
-ad  infinitum,  inasmuch 
finite  distances,  howev- 
small,  can  he  halved  for- 
mer. It  occurs  to  her, 
ideed — although  she  is 
either  philosopher  nor 
athematician — that  her 
jshand  needn't  even  nec- 
sarily  he  moving  away 

am  her,  so  to  speak,  as  she  passes  now  under  the 
credibly  full-blossomed  canopy  of  the  Kwanzan 
terry  and  pauses  to  he  quietly  re-astonished,  if 
arcely  soothed,  by  its  splendor.  He  (likewise 
mo's  teirtotse)  could  remain  fixed  in  the  same 
iot;  he  could  even  rise  and  stroll  to  meet  her,  run 
)  meet  her  under  that  flowered  canopy;  in  every 
ise  and  at  whatever  clip,  the  intervening  dis- 
nces  must  he  bak  ed,  re-halved,  and  re-re-halved 
fever,  ad  infinitum.  Like  the  figured  lovers  in 
eats's  "Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn"  (another  image 
om  her  college  days),  she  and  he  wall  never 


touch,  although  unlike  those,  these'  are  living 
people  en  route  to  the  how  many-thousandth 
tete-a-tete  <  if  their  years  together  when,  alas,  she 
must  ct  >nvey  to  him  hei  happiness-ending  news. 
In  John  Keats  s  w<  »rds  and  hy  the  terms  ol  Zcno's 
paradox,  forever  will  he  l<  ive  anJ  she  he  fair.  For- 
ever they'll  go  on  closing  the  distance  between 
them — as  they  have  111  effect  been  doing,  like 
any  well-bonded  pair,  since  Day  One  of  their 
connection — yet  never  closing  it  altogether: 
asymptotic  curves  that  eternally  ap- 
proach but  never  meet . 
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bit  of  course  they  will  meet,  very  shortly, 
and  before  even  then  they'll  come  w  ithin  hail- 
ing distance,  speaking  distance,  murmuring  dis- 
tance. Here  in  the  middle  of  the  middle  ot  the 
story,  as  she  re-emerges  from  under  the  canopy 
ot  cherry  blossoms  into  the  tender  midmorning 
sunlight,  an  osprey  suddenly  plummets  from  the 


sky  to  snatch  a  small  tish  from  the  shallows 
They  both  turn  to  look.  He,  the  nearer,  can  see- 
the fish  flip  vainly  in  the  raptor's  talons;  the  os- 
prey aligns  its  prey  adroitly  tore  and  att,  head  to 
wind,  to  minimize  drag,  and  (laps  off  with  it  to- 
ward its  rickets'  treetop  nest  across  the  pond  or 
lake. 

The  fish  is  dying.  The  fish  is  dying.  The  fish 
is  dead. 

When  he  was  a  -mall  hoy  being  driven  in  his 
parents'  car  to  something  he  feared— a  piano 
recital  tor  which  he  felt  unready,  a  medical  pro- 


ustration  hy  Gwyn  Stramler 
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tioned  the  man'-  jeans,  sweatshirt,  gloves,  anj 
eyeglasses,  hut  nothing  further  of  his  appearance 
age.  ethnicity,  character,  temperament,  and  his] 
ton.-  (other  than  that  he  once  attended  college] 
and  (but  tor  that  same  detail)  nothing  whatevd 
ot  hers;  nor  anything,  really,  of  their  life  togetn 
er.  it-  gratifications  and  tribulations,  adventure] 
large  or  small,  careers,  corner-turnings.  Have  thq 
children?  Grandchildren,  even'  What  sort  q 
telephone  solicitors  di-turb  their  evidently  rura 
re.1  What  or  their  house's  architecture  an 
furnishing-,  its ;  ist  i  \vner-.  if  any,  and  the  histoi 
of  the  land  on  which  it  sits — back  to  the  la: 
glaciation.  say,  which  configured  "their"  pond  d 
.  '.ke  and  its  topographical  surround?  Without  ou 
woman's  pausing  tor  an  instant  in  her  hasteless  bi 
steady  course  acr<  —  those  tew  remaining  yards  a 
lawn,  the  narrative  of  her  final  steps  might  suj 
pend  indefinitely  their  completion.  What  variei 
of  grasses  does  that  lawn  comprise,  intersperse 
with  what  weeds,  habitating  what  Insecta.  and  vi 
ited  by  what  birds'  How,  exactly,  does  the  sprirj 
air  teel  on  her  sober-visaged  face.'  Are  his  musclJ 
-ore  from  gardening,  and.  it  so.  is  that  degree 
soreness,  from  that  source,  agreeable  to  him  a 
otherwise'  What  is  the  relevance,  it  anv.  of  thei 
uncertainty  whether  that  water  bevond  their  lawl 
is  properly  to  be  denominated  a  large  pond  or 
small  lake,  and  has  that  uncertainty  been  a  m{ 
ning  levity  through  their  years  there.'  Is  yonder  d] 
prev's  nest  truly  rickety,  or  only  apparently  s 
The  middle  of  this  story  nears  its  end.  but  has  n 
reached  it  vet.  not  vet.  There's  time  still,  st 
world  enough  and  time.  There  are  narrative  pd 
sibilities  still  unforeclosed.  It  our  lives  are  st' 
ries,  and  it  this  story  is  three-tourths  told,  it] 
not  vet  seven-eighths  told;  if  seven-eighths,  n 
vet  fifteen-sixteenths;  et  cetera,  et  cetera — at] 
meanwhile,  meanwhile  it  is  as  if  all  were  stj 

In  non-narrated  lite,  alas,  it  is  a  different  stj 
ry,  as  in  the  world  of  actual  tortoises,  times,  ail 
coastline-.  It  might  appear  that  in  Time's  intinJ  F 
sub-segmentation.  11:00  A.M.  can  never  rea-JL 
1 1:30,  tar  less  noon;  it  might  appear  that  Achill L 
can  never  reach  the  tortoise,  nor  anv  story  its  erl  l> 
nor  anv  new-  us  destined  hearer — vet  reachlF 
thev  do.  in  the  world  we  know.  Stories  attsl 
their  denouement  by  selective  omission,  as  l; 
real-world  coastline  measurements:  Achilfl; 
swiftly  overtakes  the  tortoise  by  ignoring  tip 
terms  of  Zeno's  paradox.  Time,  however,  mid 
wonderful  than  these,  omits  nothing,  ignolc 
nothing,  yet  moves  inexorably  from  houri- 
hour  in  just  five  dozen  minutes. 

The  storv  of  our  life  is  not  our  life;  it  is  our  si  e 
rv.  Soon  she  must  tell  him  the  news. 

Our  lives  are  not  stones.  Now  she  must  tell  h  i 

i 

This  storv  will  never  end.  This  storv  ends.B" 
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MOZART:  Symphonies  Nos.  40 and 4 1  ("Jupiter").  English 
Chamber  Orchestra,  Jeffrey  Tate,  conductor  (EMI/Angel). 
Tate  ...  fully  realizes  Moziirt's  incredibly  rich  instrumental  palette 
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HANDEL:  Water  Music.  Academy  of  St.  Martin-In-The- 
ields,  Neville  Marriner,  conductor  (EMI/Angel).  Featuring 
uiet  "floating"  music  and  sparkling  fanfares,  this  is  a  delightful 
ipestry  of  splendid  music. 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1.  Emil  Gilels,  piano, 
Jew  York  Philharmonic,  Zubin  Mehta,  conductor.  Violin 
Concerto  in  D.  Pinchas  Zukerman,  violin,  Israel  Philharmonic, 
^ubin  Mehta,  conductor  (CBS  Masterworks).   "Gilels  'playing  is 
lasterly  ...  Zukerman  is  at  his  most  warmly  persuasive  ...A  most 
awarding  coupling.  " —  Gramophone 
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EROS AT SEA 

Shipping  out  to  see  the  work),  but  still  seeing  Sylvia 

By  Joel  Agee 


i 


he  yeat  was  1962;  the  city, 
New  York  I  was  fleeing  from  the 
protnu  ted  aftermath  < 4  .1  l<  >ve  af- 
fair ill. 11  had  run  afi ml  1  if  .1  false 
pregnancy  or  .1  miscarriage  or  .1 
chemically  induced  abortion,  I  was 
nev  er  able  u  1  determine  whii  h, 
hut  in  any  c.im.-  .111  unhappy  mess 
fi  ir  the  girl,  and  painful  d  ir  me  ti  k  i, 
since  her  t iii  ii her V  jriet  had  elk  11 
ed  what  all  the  inveiglements  *  >t 
her  tail ier  1  1  mtessi  >r  hadn't:  peni- 
tence and  a  sincere  \  i  >u  of  chasti- 
ty. No  crueler  joke  could  he 
imagined,  because  for  half  a  year  t it 
alnn  isi  daily  after-schi « >l  trysts  and 
occasional  getaways  to  cheap  ho- 
tels, w  e  I  lad  spent  mi  ire  time  in 
bed  than  she  would  sii  ai  confes- 
sn  in  I'  ii  the  rest  1  >t  her  lite,  1  was 
■•uie  1  >t  that.  And  n<  i\\  all  t  it  a  sud- 
den she  was  telling  me  in  mad- 
deningly "reasi  mahle"  u  mes  that  it 
wasrcally  best  it  we  parted,  at  least 
t. ii  a  w hile,  and  that  she  w< mid 
teel  that  way  even  it  nothing  had 
hap|  -ei  ieJ  1  if e  couldn't  just  consist  of 
sex,  sex,  sex,  and  besides,  I  was  just  ion 
oppressively  jealous.  Ami  as  it  that 
wasn't  en<  n igh,  she  told  me  her  cousin 
Vince  in  Albany  was  threatening  to 
take  me  ti'i  court:  she  was  a  mini  >r,  I  an 
adult 

Si  1 1  weni  to  the  Scandinavian  Ship- 
ping <■  Mlk  e  *  ui  West  42nd  Street  with 
the  plan  of  putting  an  ocean  betw  een 

!  im  ( iermain  I  lh 


■ 


iiv  Bui  first  I  would  make  love  to  her 
one  more  nine.  1  climbed  the  tire  es- 
cape outside  her  window,  knocked, 
was  lei  in.  She  si  ill  loved  me,  she  said, 
hut  she  wouldn't  make  love,  not  until 
she  was  .11  least  sixteen,  II  Would  hurl 
I  lei  mi  ii  her  too  much.  I  1  ried  to  se- 
duce her.  She  did  not  melt.  1  whis- 
pered 111Y  latest  suspicion  at  her:  that 
her  mother's  new  tenant,  thai  music 
student  who  had  moved  into  the  up- 
stairs bedroom,  was  screwing  her, 
wasn't  he,  and  all  this  pregnancy  stutt 
was  .1  put-on,  jus!  to  'jet  rid  of  me.  I 
think  we  both  knew  that  1  believed 


1  inly  a  fraction  1  it  what  I  was  say 
ing,  but  1  could  not  allow  such  , 
banal,  no,  such  a  mature  inter 
loper  as  common  sense  to  taki 
her  away  from  me,  it  was  too  hu 
initiating.  This  drama  had  to  hi 
played  out  by  the  rules  of  pas 
sion.  She  denied  my  allegations 
I  returned  to  the  window.  Sht 
jot  out  of  bed,  her  face  wet  w  itl 
tears,  to  prev  ent  me  from  leaving 
in  anger.  She  had  only  a  T-shir 
on.  As  a  sign  of  her  new  chasri 
ty,  she  pulled  the  hem  dow  n  witl 
one  hand  while  w  ith  the  otnet 
she  reached,  out  imploringly 
"Srav!"  Then  the  sound  of  step 
in  the  hallway — her  mothei  '  the 
tenant.'  her  mother! — propellec 
me  down  the  tire  escape.  A  few 
days  later,  I  hoarded  the  Sever 
Setts,  a  Swedish  merchant  sluj 
hound  tor  Australia,  taking  witl 
me  the  memory  of  Sylvia — thai 
was  her  name — in  that  final,  am 
biguous,  ravishing  pose. 
I  can  imagine  my  reader  wonder 
ing:  Whi  1  was  this  nymph,  this  Lolita 
how  did  she  wreak  such  a  spell,  wha 
fifteen-year-i  TI  girl  could  drive  a  mat 
across  the  oceans  and  halt  to  distrac 
tion?  The  question  is  natural,  but  il 
misses  the  mark.  I'd  met  Sylvia  when 
1  was  twenty,  an  immigrant,  fresh  of 
the  boat  111  an  ill-fitting  East  Germar 
suit,  a  virgin  in  every  sense  hut  tht 
physical  (thanks  to  a  hasty  traiisac 
tion  with  a  Mexican  whore),  and  just 
beginning  to  ache  my  way  througr 
that  awful  spiritual  dislocation  foi 
which  "culture  shock"  would  he  tht 


Photograph  hv  Barry  DaviJ  Marcu 


'lit  term  it  it  wasn't  o  mum  >nly  used 
efer  to  the  discomfort  of  tourists. 
i-'s  sa\  I  was  a  misfit  to  the  bones, 
t  foundly  anxious  and  carefully 
sked.  Now  imagine  a  tall,  clear- 
i  ined,  tair-haired  girl  with  a  sweet, 
I  :mn  face  stepping  into  that  aching 
i  J.  She  is  only  fourteen  years  old, 
she  looks  like  one  of  Botticelli's 
aids  of  spring  come  to  life,  and 
i  re  is  a  depth  in  her  eyes  into  which 
i  -gin  to  fall  the  moment  I  see  her.  A 
luty,  you  say,  hut  beauty  explains 
hing.What  spoke  to  me  from  that 
>th  was  the  void  itself,  but  it  was  en- 
led  now,  it  no  longer  threatened,  it 
J  become  a  well  of  pure  invitation 
1  endless  longing.  The  hellish  dif- 
ilty  in  loving  her  was  that  she  was 
>  young  to  have  any  sure  sense  of 
at  it  was  that  made  her  so  wrench- 
;ly  beautiful  to  me.  It  I  gazed  into 
r  eyes  long  enough,  1  could  reflect 
back  to  her.  Invariably  she  was 
■jhtened  and  turned  away.  She  tried 
describe  the  feeling — a  kind  of  ver- 
o.  What  is  vertigo  but  a  foretaste  of 
ling?  Sometimes  the  same  tear 
lied  up  in  her  when  we  listened  to 
rtain  pieces  of  music  together.  But 
;re  was  one  plane  on  which  we  met 
thout  any  barrier  and  on  equal 
ms,  and  that  was  her  bed.  There 
■  invented  each  other.  She  was  a 
tural  actress.  Her  sensuality  was  of 
e  imagination  as  much  as  of  the 
dy:  "Let's  be  other  people!"  Her  fa- 
rite  situation  was  a  couple  meeting 
some  forbidden  zone  of  exquisite 
ilt  and  enticement.  Then,  when 
ssion  took  ox  er  and  we  were  our- 
ves  again,  it  was  like  meeting  anew, 
lose  depths  she  swam  with  all  the 
surance  of  genius.  It  was  my  love 
at  bewildered  her,  because  what  1 
</ed  in  her  was  asleep  and  protected 
fear.  And  1  was  always  luring  her  to 
at  edge,  I  wanted  her  to  take  the  ir- 
:rievable  step.  She  took  refuge  in 
ief  occasional  flings  with  boys  clos- 
to  her  age,  entirely  appropriate  un- 
r  normal  circumstances,  but  our 
rcumstances  were  not  normal.  She 
is  fifteen  and  the  mistress  of  a  twen- 
•one-year-old  man  who  had  the  sixth 
rise  of  jealousy,  which  needs  but  a 
nt  to  set  the  wheels  of  torment 
lling.  And  1  had  more  than  hints, 
le  was  perverse  or  careless  enough  to 
tve  evidence  in  places  where  I  w  ould 


find  it.  That  is  hi >w  pi issessing  and  re- 
possessing her  became  the  obsession  of 
my  davs,  and  why,  after  losing  her,  I 
w  as  pursued  by  her  menu  >- 

Sry  tor  so  long, 
hortly  before  the  Seven  Seas 
reached  Panama,  the  third  mate,  who 
spoke  excellent  English,  watched  me 
attempting  to  tidy  up  the  officers'  din- 
ing room  and  remarked  that  1  was  tak- 
ing my  job  title,  "messboy,"  rather 
literally.  He  had  a  point.  The  officers 
were  entitled  to  service  at  mealtimes, 
and  I  was  feeding  them  annoyance. 
Not  a  day  passed  when  one  of  them 
didn't  have  to  complain  that  there 
was  no  salt  in  the  shaker,  or  that  the 
beer  1  had  brought  him  was  not  the 
one  he  had  ordered.  "Ziss  horse  piss, 
not  beer!"  Halfway  across  the  Pacific, 
they  decided  to  fire  me  as  soon  as  we 
reached  Australia.  The  chief  steward 
gave  me  their  ultimatum.  "You  have 
one  chance,"  he  said.  What  was  that? 
"No  more  mistakes."  By  the  slant  of  his 
smile  and  the  lift  of  his  eyebrow  ]  saw 
that  he  considered  such  a  feat  possible, 
though  not  likely.  1  tried.  God  knows 
1  tried!  At  mealtimes,  1  observed  in  the 
eyes  of  my  judges  two  opposing  ex- 
pressions: one  distinctly  malevolent, 
scowling  look,  as  it  waiting  tor  the 
ov  ersight  that  would  release  the  catch 
on  the  guillotine;  the  other,  a  sur- 
prised and  gratified  look  of  pleasure 
at  my  unusual  efficiency.  Then  the  ra- 
dio officer's  wife  (she  had  been  hired 
to  do  the  ship's  laundry)  told  me  that 
they  were  betting  on  me,  a  w  ager  like- 
Satan's  with  God  over  Job,  to  see  it 
this  serv  ant  was  capable  of  perfection. 
1  w  anted  badly  to  show  them  the  mea- 
sure of  my  contempt,  some  big  ges- 
ture, like  dumping  the  mashed 
potatoes  on  the  tablecloth,  but  what 
good  would  that  do  me?  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  what  it  they  really  did  tire 
me?  How  would  1  get  home  without 
money.'  What  would  I  do  tor  work.' 

Cut  brush  in  the  outback.' 
Hunt  kangan >< is? 


T, 


he  day  before  we  dropped  anchor 
in  Adelaide,  the  Seven  Seas  was  adorned 
with  flags  to  celebrate  the  first  an- 
niversary of  her  launching.  The  crew  ate 
cardamom-flavored  limpa  bread,  which 
was  ordinarily  served  to  the  officers, 
and  the  officers  ate  cake.  The  crew  con- 


sumed hundreds  i  if  gallons  of  heei,  the 
i  >ff  leers  drank  c  hainpagne.  A  ft  ei  lulu,  h, 
,i  short,  stern,  be  irdcd  man  in  a  white 
uniform  with  a  wlnir  visored  ca|>  and 
white  gli  ives  e  aim  into  the  pantry,  ac- 
companied by  the  i  hiel  steward,  win  i  in- 
troduced us  in  English:  "(.  'aptain,  tins  is 
the  i  itticers'  messh  >y.  Kalle"  this  is  the 
name,  meaning  "(  Charlie,"  mcsshi  >ys  are 
given  on  Swedish  ships  'thai  is  the 
captain."  1  w  as  ready;  the  i  hiei  stew  aid 
had  forewarned  me.  No  doubt  he  was 
betting  i »n  my  success,  t  )n  las  pn  >mpi 
ing,  1  had  washed  each  fork,  knife,  and 
spoon  three  times  over,  checked  the 
sink  tor  suds  and  the  glasses  for 
thumbprints,  the  tile  fk  k  >r  was  a  mim  >r, 
I  had  even  scrubbed  the  outside  of  the 
porthole,  which  wasn't  my  job.  But  the 
captain  did  not  even  glance  at  this 
splendor.  1  le  strode  through  the  pantry 
and  stopped  in  front  of  the  swinging 
door  to  the  dining  room.  Was  it  clean? 
Yes,  it  was.  1  le  reached  up  to  the  ti  >p  <  >t 
the  lintel,  a  surface  I  had  never  taken  m- 
ti  i  ci  >nsiderati<  >n,  stn  >ked  it  lightly  with 
one  white-gloved  finger,  and  showed 
me — dirt,  swung  open  the  door,  and 
walked  on.  The  chief  steward  gulped 
audibly.  I  went  oft  to  my  cabin  to  pack 
my  duffel  bag. 

Thar  night  a  m<  ivie  was  she  iwn  <  >ut- 
side,  on  the  main  deck.  For  about  an 
hour,  it  dispelled  my  worries  about  w  hat 
would  become  of  me.  The  moon  was 
full,  the  sea  was  calm.  Because  of  the 
long  distance  between  the  officers' 
lounge,  where  the  projector  was  set  up, 
and  the  crew's  cabins,  where  the  screen 
was  suspended,  the  image  w  as  immense. 
Was  the  ship's  motor  turned  off?  It 
seems  unlikely,  but  as  I  remember  it, 
we  floated  in  a  wonderful  stillness.  Ev- 
ery soul  on  the  ship  was  assembled, 
from  the  <  >ilers  and  deckhands  on  up  to 
the  officers  and  the  captain — not  to 
forget  the  radio  officer's  French  wife, 
Marianne,  the  only  woman  on  board, 
whose  presence  no  doubt  influenced 
the  choice  of  films  we  were  shown.  Af- 
ter a  countdown  of  squarish  numbers 
ticking  down  tn  >m  nine  to  nothing,  the 
screen  lit  up  with  a  black-and-white 
view  of  a  bedroom  furnished  in  the 
style  of  the  early  Fifties:  next  to  the 
bed  was  a  kidney-shaped  night  table, 
and  above  a  dresser,  in  the  center  of 
the  screen,  a  mirror  framed  with  pale 
neon  tubes.  The  door  opened,  a  wom- 
an came  in,  turned  around,  forbade  en- 
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You  deserve  a  factual  look  at... 

Jerusalem 

Whose  city— whose  "holy  city*'  is  it  ? 

It's  twenty-five  years,  since  Israel's  victory  in  the  Six-Day  War,  that  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  has  been  reunited  under  Israeli  rule.  But  there  is  still  much  talk,  and 
many  people  insist,  that  solution  of  the  "Middle  East  Problem''  will  not  be  possi- 
ble  until  Israeli  Jews  relinquish  their  "occupation"  and  restore  the  holy  city — or, 
at  the  wn  minimum,  its  cistern  part — to  its  "rightful  owners",  the  Moslem  Arabs. 


What  are  the  facts? 

A  city  of  many  nationalities  Before 
the  end  of  the  1967  Six-Day  War.  during 
which  the  Israeli  Defense  Forces  recon- 
quered Jerusalem  from  the  Jordanians, 
claims  to  Jerusalem  being  a  Moslem 
holy  city  were  rarely,  if  ever  asserted. 
Jerusalem  had  always  been  a  city  in 
which  main'  religions  and  nationalities 
lived  side  by  side.  It  was  only  after  the 
old  city  was  back  in  Jewish  hands  that 
the  Moslem  Arabs  declared  their  willing- 
ness to  wage  "jihad"  (holy  war)  to  bring 


the  city  back  into  Arab 


call  Jerusalem  an 
Islamic  holy  city  has 
only  come  about  in 
modern  times,  espe- 
cially after  the  Arabs 
lost  the  city  in  the 


possession. 


Jerusalem  has  been  the  center  of 
Jewish  life,  of  Jewish  yearning, 
and  of  Jewish  thinking  for 
over  3000  vears." 


Six-Day  War  It  now  has  gained  currency 
by  dint  of  constant  repetition.  The  basis 
for  the  claim  is  that  Jerusalem  does 
indeed  contain  an  Islamic  holy  site,  name- 
ly the  Temple  Mount  (sacred  to  both 
Moslems  and  Jews)  with  its  two  mosques. 
It  is  the  place  from  which  Mohammed  is 
believed  to  have  ascended  to  heaven. 
Mohammed  never  set  foot  in  Jerusalem. 
But  aware  that  it  was  the  holy  city  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  and  wishing  to  con- 
vert them  to  his  new  religion,  he  com- 
manded his  followers  to  build  a  mosque 
in  Jerusalem.  But  never  in  Moslem  history 
did  this  mosque  compare  in  significance 
to  the  Moslem  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and 
Medina — cities  that  no  "  infidel"  may  visit. 
A  tenuous  Moslem  claim.  Ii  s  on  the 
basis  of  this  religious  tradition  that  the 


Moslems  designated  the  entire  Jewish 
Temple  Mount  to  be  theit  holy  site.  The 
Israeli  Government,  in  its  constant  spirit  of 
accommodation  to  Moslem  sensibilities, 
has  largely  acceded  to  this  tradition  and 
has  put  the  area  in  and  around  the  two 
mosques  entirely  under  Moslem  control. 
But  how  would  Christians  feel  if.  instead 
of  from  the  Temple  Mount,  Moslem  tradi- 
tion had  Mohammed  ascend  from  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  if  the 
Moslem  Arabs  were  to  claim  that  site  as 
their  property?  The  Christian  world,  often 
ready  to  consent  to  Moslem  claims  against 
Jews  and  Israelis,  would  be  greatly  aston- 
ished  and  would  cer- 
tainly resist  such 
claim.  But  Moslem 
Arab  assertiveness 
doesn't  end  there.  On 
the  tenuous  claim  to 
the  Temple  Mount, 
they  have  construed  a  claim  to  the  entire 
city  of  Jerusalem  (or  at  the  very  least  to  its 
eastern  part),  which  they  have  declared  to 
be  their  "third  holiest  city".  And  it  would 
be  an  insult  to  all  Moslems  and  all  .Arabs  to 
leave  the  city  in  the  hands  of  the  "infidel  Jews". 
Jerusalem:  never  an  Arab  capital. 
But  the  city  of  Jerusalem — in  contrast  to 
Baghdad,  Cairo,  and  Damascus — has 
never  played  any  major  role  in  the  polit- 
ical and  religious  lives  of  the  Moslem 
Arabs.  It  was  never  a  political  center, 
never  a  national  or  even  a  provincial  or 
sub-provincial  capital  of  any  country 
since  biblical  times.  It  was  the  site  of 
one  Moslem  holy  place,  but  otherwise  a 
backwater  to  the  Arabs.  The  passion  for 
Jerusalem  was  not  discovered  by  the 
Moslem  Arabs  until  most  recent  historv. 


Jews  are  not  the  usurpers  in  Jerusalem.  They  have  been  living  there  since  the  Biblical  era 
and  have  been  the  majority  population  since  the  19th  century.  Jews  have  holy  sites  in  most 
cities  of  the  world.  But  do  they  claim  sovereignty  over  those  cities  because  of  it?  Of  course 
not!  It  would  be  preposterous.  And  the  Moslem  Arab  claim  to  Jerusalem,  based  on  the 
mosques  on  the  Temple  Mount,  is  just  as  untenable.  Jerusalem  has  been  the  center  of  Jew- 
ish life,  of  Jewish  yearning,  and  of  Jewish  thinking  for  over  3000  years.  That  is  the  reason 
that  the  State  of  Israel  has  rededicated  the  Jewish  holy  city  to  be  its  indivisible  capital. 
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trv  to  an  obscure  male  escort  in  su 
and  tie,  granted  him  a  kiss,  closed  th 
door,  locked  it,  put  her  pocketbook  o 
the  dresser,  opened  a  closet,  tix>k  off  hJ 
coat,  put  the  coat  on  a  hanger,  an| 
proceeded,  rather  primly,  to  undre 
A  few  catcalK  and  whistles  rang  ou 
but  soon  the  crew  tell  silent,  as 
stunned.  Not  by  any  wanton  displ; 
of  sexuality — on  the  contrary,  she  w 
almost  ideally  proper.  No  captain  wou 
find  any  dust  in  her  room.  The  who 
purpx  »se  i  >t  her  pertonnance,  it  seeme! 
was  to  document  the  thrill  of  knowiq 
herself  to  he  perfectly  neat  while  h 
lieving  herself  to  he  safely  alone.  H 
camera,  aroused  by  the  sight  ot  hi 
naked  arms  and  thighs,  began  a  sk 
zoom,  as  it  wanting  to  smell  her.  U| 
perturbed,  she  took  i>ft  her  brassiei 
pulled  off  her  stockings,  stepped  out 
her  underpants,  folding  each  garme 
and  putting  it  where  it  belonged.  Th 
she  slipped  into  a  flowered  nightgow 
pulled  hack  the  blanket,  lay  down,  a 
ered  herself,  switched  oft  her  bedsi 
lamp,  and,  still  visible  to  the  came 
emitted  a  soundless,  smiling  sigh,  a 
tell  asleep.  Another  succession  of  nu 
bers,  and  another  woman  took  oft 
clothes,  this  time  in  a  bathing  hut 
the  beach.  She,  too,  was  neat.  She  { 
on  an  old-fashioned  bathing  su: 
cupped  her  breasts  in  her  hands  to  r 
prove  the  tit,  and  scampered  out  fa 
swim.  The  most  elaborate  and  myi 
fying  performance  was  the  third  al 
last  one.  It  began  with  a  woman  tak  a 
a  shower  with  her  hair  gathered  upi 
a  plastic  cap.  She  soaped  herself  wii 
great  thoroughness  and  no  evida 
pleasure.  Then  she  toweled  herself  j 
went  into  her  bedroom,  took  off  ■  sr: 
plastic  cap,  and,  still  naked,  hmsljr- 
her  blonde  hair  in  front  ot  a  mirnt: 
made  the  bed  (which  showed  oft  ; 
behind  to  advantage),  got  dressed 
on  lipstick,  strapped  a  pocketbook  t  2 
her  arm,  and  left,  no  doubt  on  her  i 
to  w  ork  as  a  secretary. 

The  next  morning,  we  docket 
Adelaide.  Some  artist  or  prank 
had  painted  an  enormous  white  qi 
tion  mark  on  the  mountain  t 
loomed  over  the  shabby  little  por 
was  so  large  that  there  probably  walk 


■ 


i] 


a  house  in  the  town  that  didn't  h 
a  view  of  some  part  ot  it  from  at  l 
one  of  its  windows.  How  dubious  a 
a  man  feel  in  a  place  that  condut 


;  business  under  such  a  siyn?  I  al- 
( looked  forward  to  getting  Mred 
•  e.  But  fate  intervened  in  the  per- 

i  of  the  radio  officer's  wife.  She 
taded  with  the  captain  on  my  he- 
i  f,  and  he  relented.  She  repeated 

me,  word  tor  word,  whal  she  had 
1 1  tc  i  him,  wringing  her  hands,  all  hut 
reeling  before  him,  in  her  heavy 

■nch  accent:  "Pleez  don't  geev'eem 

<eeck\  He  ee:  .1  boy  steel!  What  weel 
. :  meuzer  sayl" 

Slowly  we  worked  our  way  through 
ne  ten  or  twelve  Australian  hai- 
rs and  slowly  wended  1  lur  way  hack. 
ie  sailors  spent  all  their  tree  time 
th  the  sluttish  whores  who  waited 
i»us  in  the  puhs.  1  w  asn't  interested, 
tree  weeks  earlier,  in  Panama,  in 
/  first  effort  to  forget  Sylvia,  I  had 
etly  lain  <  >n  a  filthy  cot  with  a  y<  >ung 
d  whose  breasts  reminded  me  of 
jshed  fruit.  I  felt  only  pity  tor  her, 
d  the  wish  to  know  that  she  was 
ved  by  some  be  >y  c  >r  y<  >ung  man,  n<  >t 
e.  Then,  instead  of  leaving  her  or 
se  taking  her  as  befitted  our  cun- 
tct — a  dollar  slipped  inti  >  her  mi  (th- 
is palm  outside  the  hot  clapboard 
om  where  we  lay  under  a  tin  root — 
cissed  her,  and  in  that  kiss  showed 
.•r  the  passion  th.u  I  felt  tor  Sylvia 
id  no  one  else,  and  realized  only 
len,  by  the  startled  hurt  in  her  eyes, 
hat  a  violation  that  was.  I  didn't 
ant  t<  1  repeat  that  scene  <  >r  vary  it  in 
ly  way.  In  Sydney,  I  staved  away  tn  >m 
ie  brothels  whose  praises  I  bad  keen 
;aring  ewer  since  we  left  New  York, 
id  went  to  the  history  museum  in- 
ead.  But  then  a  devouring  sexual 
jnger  took  possession  of  me.  At  the 
ttte  restante  in  Brisbane,  I  had  found 
tters  from  my  mother,  my  brother, 
mie  friends — none  from  Sylvia.  1 
kln't  written  her.  either.  1  ler  silence 
as  crushing  nonetheless.  I  bad  to  for- 
•t  her.  Discard  her,  annul  her.  Dispel 
it  memory  with  every  thrust  into 
hatcver  soft  willing  body  would  of- 
r  itselt,  the  more  faceless  and  name- 
less the  better.  Ob,  I  could 
hardly  wait! 


li 


ut  the  whores  of  Brisbane  were 
lonuments  of  unpleasure.  bach  one 
ad  a  porch  tor  a  pedestal.  There,  it 
ley  were  not  occupied,  they  sat  in 
ie  white-hard  glare  ot  a  naked  hulk, 
aring,  exhausted  and  brutal,  through 
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Imagine 

a  tale  told  by 
a  dreaming  professor 

to  an  audience  of  historical  personages  who 

were  themselves  key  figures.  Imagine  a 

narrative  of  400  years  ol  exciting  voyages  ot 

discovery,  pioneering  feats,  engineering 

marvels,  political  plots  and  business 

chicanery,  racial  clashes  and  brutal  wars. 

"To  tall  this  book  sweeping  would  be 
like  calling  the  Pacific  Ocean  big. . . .  Ii  is 

lively,  fresh,  and  (in  even  sense)  certain  to 

provoke  \eie  York 
I  i mvs  Hook  Rei  ii'it 

"By  any  standards  a 
-- <W    remarkable  book." 
■■H  'jj-^cr-      —front  page,  Los  \ngeles 
©5   Times  Honk  Review 
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FHEE  MUSIC  UPDATES  FOR  ACTIVE 

BOSE    MUSIC  BUYERS  We'll  keep  you 
current  with  updates  featuring  bestsellers, 
recommendations,  new  releases,  samplers 
and  more 

ONLY $6  -  completelv  refunded  with  1st 
purchase  from  catalog  (minimum  CD  order  1. 

COMPETITIVE  PRICES 

And  special  notice  ol  sales  Plus,  our  catalog 
coupons  let  you  save  on  future  orders 

THIS  IS  NOT  A  CLUB 

No  unrequested  shipments 
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How  to  take  care  of  a  pesky  little  problem,  with... 

Brandsen™  TurboClipper 

still  only  S1425* 


Hut  read  this  aii  for  an  even  better  deal'. 


Ih  lurtw  liprvi  -'»< 
iltl  inifn'tlnnl  lilllr  v''(»"///nv' 


It's  not  tlif  greatest  topic  and  it's  really  not  a  seri- 
ous problem  — more  ( >t  a  ntusani  e  perhaps,  but  until 
now,  there's  never  really  been  a  good,  easy  and  hygien- 
ic way  to  get  those  pesky  h.nrs  out  ol  your  nose  and  ears 
Sure,  you  could  always  use  scissors  or  tweezers.  The  for 
merare  really  quite  dangerous — one  slip  and  you  have 
a  nasty  injury:  and  pulling  on  those  delicate  little  hairs 
is  rather  painful  and  can  easily  give  rise'  to  infection 
Your  doe  tor  would  definitely  veto  it.  The  operating  principle 
of  the  Brandsen'™  TurboClipper  is  that  of  a  rotating  trimmer,  impart- 
ing 36,(XK)  cutting  strokes  per  minute,  turning  inside  a  heavy  guard 
works  like  a  charm  and  is  superior  to  previous  "reciprocating"  modi 

We  are  the  exclusive  representatives  of  Brandsen]V  quality  grooming  instru- 
ments and  import  the  TurboClipper  in  very  large  quantities.  We  tan  therefore  bring  it  to  you 
at  the  low  price  of  lust  $14.95  We  use  it  as  a  "customer-getter",  as  a  means  to  in<  rease  our 
buyers  file  by  at  least  25,000  names  per  month  But  we  have  an  even  better  deal  Huy  two 
for  $29.90,  and  we'll  send  you  a  third  one,  with  our  compliments — absolutely  I  Kl  I !  And 
we  believe  so  strongly  that  tins  will  be  a  rev  elation  to  you  that  we  give  you  this  guarantee: 
II  you  are  not  totally  delighted,  do  not  return  the  TurboClipper.  Drop  us  a  note  and  say:  "I 
didn't  like  it,  and  I've  thrown  it  away  "  tour  refund  check  will  be  in  the  return  mail. 
(Sorry,  it  you  buy  three,  we'll  have  to  ask  you  to  send  two  of  then  back—  unused,  please') 
This  is  an  offer  you  can't  refuse.  We  only  can  accept  mail  orders,  accompanied  by  check,  with 
this  offer  (no  phone,  no  charge')  Please  write  your 
name  and  address  on  a  sheet  of  paper;  also  w  rite 

"Lode  \2IK-"  fell  us  how  many  Clipper^  vou  want       Btt  tffel  !?0ABVIVfl  lHJr«© 

and  include  our  standard  S4.si?  shipping/insur- 
ance charge  (plus  sales  tax  for  CA  delivery)  lake 
advantage  of  this  outstanding  offer  You  will  be 
delighted' Mail  to   ■  ►  185  Berry  St..  San  Francisco.  CA  94107 


,i  square  window,  showing  us  what  we 
had  conic  lor  limbs,  lips,  nipples, 
locks — and,  one  of  them,  her  gaping 
c  unt  like  a  ven  ical  sneer  between  fat, 
blue-veined  thighs.  Eight  men  stood  in 
,i  queue  in  front  of  a  shack  with  a  cur- 
iam drawn  over  the  window,  shifting 
from  foot  lotoot.  My  crewmates  joined 
the  queue.  This  was  the  only  bitch 
worth  fucking  here,  they  said.  They 
knew  her,  Marjorie  was  her  name.  The 
man  at  the  front  of  the  line  kicked 
the  door  several  times  and  threatened 
to  break  the  teeth,  whether  of  Mar- 
lone  or  of  .1  client  who  was  taking  his 
time  with  her  1  couldn't  tell,  hut 
presently  Marjorie  threw  open  the 
door,  a  tall  blonde  woman  in  a  blue 
bathn  ihe,  and  started  haranguing  "the 
whe  ile  took  m'  lot"  of  us  ma  voice  and 
w  ith  words  that  shriveled  every  rem- 
nant ot  desire  1  had  left  in  me. 

My  abstinence — then  and  at  future 
ports  earned  me  a  reputation  as  an 
odd,  possibly  queer  bird.  My  cabin- 
mate  was  an  effeminate  homosexual 
hi  >v  In  mi  a  neighb  >rhoi  id  in  Brooklyn 
called  Bay  Ridge  ("Gay  Ridge,"  he 
called  it)  who  had  moved  in  with  me 
because  he  could  no  longer  abide  the 
manners  of  his  alcoholic  hunk  neigh- 
bor. We  liked  each  other.  This  gave 
rise  to  rum<  irs  ak  nit  us.  And  I  had  oth- 
er unmanly  foibles.  I  didn't  drink  like 
,in  ahle-h  died  seaman,  just  a  couple  of 
slugs  from  a  bottle  now  and  then,  nev  - 
er to  the  point  of  stupor.  In  an  argu- 
ment over  a  gambling  debt,  I  had 
absorbed  an  insult  a  normal  sailor 
would  have  answered  with  blows.  (.  )ut 
at  sea,  on  the  way  to  Jamaica,  I  could 
be  seen  on  deck  in  my  leisure  hours 
reading  a  tat  In  x  >k  and  growing  a  beard. 

But  I  knew  how  to  compensate.  I 
had  an  ability  that  has  always  been 
prized  by  men  at  sea:  I  could  tell  sto- 
ries. 1  told  war  sti  iries  and  gin ,sl  stones, 
I  retold  novels  by  Jack  London  and 
episodes  from  Prescott's  The  ( Conquest 
of  Mexico.  William  Beche's  deep-sea 
exploits  m  the  "bathysphere"  were  es- 
pecially popular.  These  sessions  usually 
took  place  i  m  deek,  at  night,  with  the 
km  hen  staff  and  a  couple  ot  seamen, 
i  if,  it  the  weather  was  had,  with  a  larg- 
er en  >wd  in  the  crew's  messroi  >m,  ( >ver 
beer  and  crackers. 

i  )ne  night  the  cook  asked  me  in  an 
"out  with  it"  sort  ot  tone  whether  1 
really  did  have  a  woman  waiting  for 


me  in  New  York,  as  I  bad  claimed.  1 
produced  Sylvia's  picture  tor  proof, 
and  added  a  fictitious  story  about  how 
1  had  seduced  her  (it  was  the  other 
way  around),  and  a  true  one  about  a 
manual  tor  hypnotists  that  had  proved 
marvelously  effective  in  heightening 
Sylvia's  already  more  than  adequate 
sexual  response.  Ot  this  ability  my  au- 
dience demanded  an  immediate 
demonstration:  Could  I  hypnotize  the 
cook?  He  was  the  biggest  man  on 
board.  I  could  not  refuse  this  chal- 
lenge without  irreversible  loss  of  face. 
After  about  forty  minutes  I  had  the 
cook,  all  three  hundred  pounds  of  him, 
balancing  on  one  foot  and  then  on 
the  other,  and  swinging  his  arms,  con- 
vinced he  was  skating  on  a  lake  in 
Uppsala.  1  gave  him  the  posthypnot- 
ic command  that  he  serve  me  a  glass 
of  the  captain's  wine — which  he  did, 
after  a  bewildered  descent  to  the  stor- 
age room.  That  won  me  the  day  and 
regained  me  my  crewmates'  accep- 
tance. There  was  only  one  thing  1 
wanted  more:  oblivion  in  sex  or  love, 
an  end  to  the  memory  of  Sylvia, 
which,  tar  from  fading,  had  rooted  itself 
in  the  center  of  my  chest 

T,  'is  a  dull,  churning  ache, 
he  wh<  ires  ot  Kingston  were  many 
in  number,  and  many  were  pretty,  and 
some  even  seemed  to  enjoy  their  pro- 
fession. Was  this  a  foretaste  ot  hell.' 
The  more  tempting  a  smile  or  glance  or 
touch,  the  more  savory  the  sight  of  a 
pair  of  long  legs  or  the  swell  of  a  nip- 
ple hardening  between  my  fingers,  the 
more  sharply  Sylvia  rose  up  in  revolt 
against  any  substitution.  1  knew  what 
would  happen  it  1  went  to  bed  with 
any  of  these  women:  nothing  at  all, 
and  the  crew  would  hear  of  it.  0  thirst 
of  Tantalus!  1  drank  enough  rum  to 
drown  a  whale,  but  Sylvia,  Sylvia  just 
danced  in  that  sea  like  a  buoy,  with 
me  clinging  to  her.  What  was  wrong 
with  me7  Was  I  impotent.'  How  could 
1  murder  her  in  my  heart.'  1  walked.  I 
must  have  walked  for  miles,  turning 
comers  at  random,  getting  lost,  coming 
hack  to  familiar  places  again,  the  pain 
in  my  chest  so  deep  and  wide  there 
were  moments  when  it  made  me  gasp. 

The  next  morning,  a  crew  of  dock- 
workers  came  ah  >ard.  Tile  chief  steward 
told  me  I  could  teed  them  leftovers.  One 
glance  at  the  faces  crowding  the  open 


pantry  window  and  I  could  see  whJ 
These  men  were  hungry.  They  pc  tints 
at  their  mouths  and  held  up  metal  ail 
clay  bowls.  One  of  them  handed  me 
tin  can.  1  hesitated.  The  food  was  td 
good  to  he  turned  into  slop.  "Put  it  i 
mahn,  put  it  in,"  he  said.  He  insisted 
give  him  a  little  of  everything:  mea 
vegetables,  eggs,  bread,  butter,  potatoa 
cheese,  sausage,  gravy,  and  milk,  up  j 
the  top.  The  men  had  their  c  iwn  spoon 
When  my  supplies  ran  out,  the  crew 
messboy  gave  from  his. 

After  washing  the  dishes,  I  went 
my  cabin  and  found  an  old  man 
rags — old  by  the  standards  of  a  twej 
ty-one-year-old:  he  was  probably 
his  fifties — standing  next  to  my  c 
with  a  bundle  of  outdated  magazin 
he  wanted  to  sell  me.  1  cast  a  glanJ 
around  to  see  if  he  had  stolen  an 
thing.  He  read  my  suspicion.  FrorrJ 
blue  zippered  pocket  sewn  onto  H 
dirty  white  shirt,  he  drew  a  plast 
folder  containing  a  stained  piece 
paper  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  Kingsti 
police  precinct,  a  typewritten  attd 
tation  of  his  moral  probity,  a  sigrJ 
ture,  and  his  photograph  affixed  wij 
two  staples.  To  get  rid  of  him,  1  a 
fered  to  buy  his  magazines. 

"How  much.'" 

"Notting." 

"You're  not  selling  them.'" 

"No,  mahn,  you  can  tekkem." 

He  was  hurt.  What  could  I  do 
thanked  him  tor  the  gift  and  held  opJ 
the  door  tor  him.  But  he  didn't  leav 
He  asked  me  if  I  had  any  curreno 
needed  to  change,  he  would  like 
take  it  to  the  bank  tor  me.  Looking  i 
to  his  eves,  I  believed  him.  In  viewi 
his  rags,  the  hungry  men  I  had  ft 
the  crew's  messboy 's  warnings  abci 
thieves  in  Jamaica,  1  didn't  trust  h 
one  bit.  But  I  was  already  taking  c 
my  wallet,  what  did  it  matter,  a 
made  a  perfunctory  count  ot  the  hi 
and  handed  them  to  him.  Better 
lose  my  money  than  insult  him. 

"Can  you  change  these  into  d< 
lars?"  1  asked. 

"Yes,  sir,  tank  you,  sir,"  he  said,  a ! 
tie  hastily,  and  left,  taking  the  maj 
zines  with  htm.  Ten  minutes  later 
knocked  on  my  door. 

"Please,  sir,  it  I  can  leave  de  maj 
zine'  It's  raining,  1  doan  wan  dem 
get  wet-up." 

Later  I  learned  that  the  old  m 
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Help  stop  a  different  kind  of  child  abuse* 
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had  fjoiu'  from  cabin  to  cabin  offerii 
his  banking  service  and  using  my  tru 
as  a  reference,  telling  everyone  1  hs 
given  him  forty  dollars'  worth 
Swedish,  Australian,  and  Panama 
an  bills.  No  one  thought  highly  of  tr 
transaction.  Down  the  drain  went  n 
slim  account  in  that  precious  curre: 
cy,  respect.  I  was  the  joke  of  the  shi 

That  evening  1  made  the  rounds 
the  harbor  again,  with  my  coll 
turned  up  against  a  steady  drizzl 
Then  the  sky  turned  an  eerie  dark  c 
ange  shading  into  purple,  a  wind  sta: 
ed  sweeping  boxes  and  baskets  aboi 
the  clouds  cracked  open,  and  the  ci 
stood  plunged  in  a  thunderous  lashiif 
downpour.  1  hunched  my  shouldq 
and  tried  to  skip  out  ot  the  way  of  a 
ankle-deep  river  of  garbage  comirj 
my  way,  and  stopped  at  the  sight  orl 
skinny  old  woman  who  stood  laughif 
out  loud  at  the  sight  of  me. 

"What's  so  funny?" 

"White  mahn  afraid  of  de  rain!"' 

And  oft  she  went  again,  howlif 
with  laughter  and  clapping  her  lor!  ' 
hands  together.  Strangely,  it  wasr 
unpleasant,  maybe  because  there  w 
no  malice  in  it.  She  just  found  n 
very,  very  funny. 

1  invited  her  to  come  drinking  wi 
me.  She  was  from  Haiti,  she  said, 
could  hear  it  in  her  accent,  but  tl 
melody  ot  her  speech  was  Jamaica 
She  told  me  the  stones  of  the  ha 
hor — the  police  raids,  the  murde>|  ■ 
"Lahst  week  one  Feeneesh  mahn  keJ 
Jamaica  girl!"  I  can  still  see  the  cot 
stooping  to  look  down  at  us  on  his  w 
upstairs  with  one  girl  straddling  hi 
piggyback  and  another  one  pushii 
his  enormous  rump  as  it  rolling  a  roi 
up  a  hill.  1  le  shakes  his  head  in  dism: 

The  old  woman  was  teaching  n 
how  to  drum  with  my  hands  on  t' 
table,  or,  rather,  trying  to  prove  th 
white  men  have  no  rhythm. 

Da-doom-da,  da-doom. 

1  repeated  it. 

"No,  no.  Not  like  dis.  Like  dis!" 

"Kalle,  Kalle,"  the  cook  said,  ail 
moved  on  with  his  girls.  The  hoy  trc 
Ray  Ridge  was  asleep  on  my  left,  \ 
arms  folded  into  a  pillow  on  tl 
counter.  Other  men,  other  girls  dl 
scended  the  steps.  Smiles  of  satie 
gestures  ot  amorous  languor. 

Da-doom-da,  da-doom. 

This  was  getting  tedious.  1  rose  I 
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reader-  the  best  in  \merican  thought,  opinion,  and 
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my  feet  and  offered  her  a  dollar.  S{ 
didn't  take  it. 

"Don't  go  by  self,"  she  said.  "Maj 
mahn  fight  you,  cut  you,  steal  yc 
Come,  sit  down,  I  teach  you." 

And  she  repeated  her  heat,  vvhi<| 
was  so  simple  any  child  could  perfoi 
it.  Was  she  taking  me  for  a  fool?  I  i 
down  and  looked  into  her  eyes. 

"Do  it,"  she  said. 

I  just  kept  looking  into  her  eyj 
She  stared  hack.  Her  look  was  ha 
at  first,  then  it  softened.  Her  irisj 
were  the  color  of  pcxiled  oil,  very  da 
and  dark  and  tlc-cked  with  -mall  -pi | 
ot  gold.  It  is  an  adventure  to  -it  sileij 
ly  face  to  face  with  a  stranger,  and  o 
of  the  most  direct  ways  I  know  to  p| 
-uade  oneself  ot  the  possibility  tr 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  indivicj 
al,  that  each  of  us  is  a  multitude.  }\ 
drinking  companion's  skin,  tor  exa 
pie,  was  very  dark,  but  there  wa 
moment  when  1  saw  peering  throe 
her  the  features  of  a  ruddy-cheek 
white  man  with  twinkling  blue  ey] 
Was  this  illusion  or  vision?  She,  tJ 
seemed  startled  at  moments  by  vvl 
she  saw.  A  couple  ot  time-  -he  laugli 
After  a  while,  a  tear  rolled  down  c! 
of  her  cheeks.  I  reached  out  to  dry 
face  with  my  hand.  She  tilted  I 
head,  cradling  her  cheek  in  my  pa 
and  closed  her  eves.  We  sat  like  t 
until  my  arm  got  tired.  Then  I  held 
hand  for  a  while.  She  was  fall 
a-leep.  Several  members  ot  the  Se 
Seas  crew  sat  staring  at  us  in  compl 
disbelief.  I  woke  up  my  cahinm; 
said  good  night  to  my  friend,  and  1 

The  next  morning,  I  saw  an  a 
lescent  boy  in  tight  shorts  leave 
chief  steward's  cabin  and  walk  del 
the  gangplank  with  downcast  e-| 
Not  only  I  saw  him,  halt  the  crew  1 
To  this  day  I  don't  understand  v 
the  chief  steward  was  allowed  to  I 
down  thi-  incident — a  tew  iinnn 
remarks,  and  it  was  forgotten — wl 
1  had  to  endure  repeated  recital 
what  had  been  perceived  as  my  I 
mance  with  a  hag. 

After  lunch,  the  old  man's  face! 
peared  in  the  pantry  window.  He  I 
come  back  to  report  to  me  about! 
money.  The  banks  did  not  trust  F| 
he  -aid,  despite  his  police  affidavit; 
guards  wouldn't  even  let  him  nearl 
counter.  Would  I  please  write  a  rl 
saying  that  he  was  mv  messenger  I 


Tobacco  is  an  addictive  drug  —  as  addictive  as  heroin.* 

Tobacco  addiction  is  America's  leading  cause  of  preventable  death.* 


Meet  five  of  America's 
richest  drug  pushers. 


Si  Newhouse 

He  could  voluntarily 
refuse  to  push  tobacco 
in  his  magazines,  as 
many  major  magazines 
do.  But  he  hasn't.  His 
magazines  probably  do 
more  to  make  smoking 
seem  attractive  and 
sophisticated  —  what 
every  young  person 
wants  to  be  —  than 
any  others.  Fortune 
puts  his  net  worth  at 
$5  billion. 
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Rupert  Murdoch 

Tobacco  advertising  is 
banned  on  TV,  so 
tobacco  companies  go 
after  kids  in  Murdoch's 
TV  Guide.  He  could 
say  no.  He's  worth 
$3  billion. 


Larry  Tisch 

As  the  man  who 
controls  Lorillard 
Tobacco,  he  could  ask 
Congress  to  halt  all 
tobacco  advertising 
and  promotion.  The 
tobacco  companies 
would  save  $4  billion  a 
year.  That's  $4  billion 
more  annual  profit  for 
their  shareholders  — 
in  the  short  run.  In  the 
long  run,  fewer  kids 
would  be  enticed  to 
replace  smokers  who 
die  or  quit.  But  is  that 
bad9  Fortune  says 
Tisch  is  a  billionaire. 


Henry  Kravis 

Since  his  company, 
RJR,  began  using  a 
cartoon  character  to 
push  Camels,  Camel's 
share  of  the  teen  and 
pre-teen  market  has 
lumped  from  1%  to 
32%.  He  could  become 
a  health  hero  by  joining 
with  Tisch  in  asking 
Congress  to  ban  all 
tobacco  promotion  — 
and  boost  the  industry 
bottom  line  by  $4 
billion.  Judging  from 
the  Forbes  400  list,  he 
can  afford  this  risk.  He's 
worth  half  a  billion 


Michaei  Miles 

Miles  runs  Philip 
Morris.  Who'd  have 
more  reason  to  want  a 
total  ad  ban  than  the 
shareholders  of  Philip 
Morris?  Marlboro 
smokers  wouldn't  quit 
buying  Marlboros  just 
because  the  advertising 
stopped:  yet  Philip 
Morris  could  quit 
spending  all  those 
billions  trying  to 
defend  its  market  share. 
Miles  —  who  himself 
quit  smoking  long 
ago  —  made  $5 
million  last  year. 


What  do  all  five  of  these  men  have  in  common? 

Like  most  drug  pushers,  they're  smart  enough  not  to  use 

the  product  they  sell.  Not  one  of  them  smokes  cigarettes. 


Si,  Rupert,  Larry,  Henry,  Mike:  II  you'll  agree  it's  crazy  for  a  society  to  promote  its  leading 
cause  oi  preventable  death,  and  slop  doing  it.  we'll  lake  out  an  ad  twice  us       honoring  vol)  and 
saying  thanks.  There's  no  greater  contribution  you  could  make  lo  America's  health 

I  I.S.  Surgeon  General 
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PRODUCTS 


II  you've  been  reluctant  to  purchase 
sensual  products  through  the  mail, 
we  would  like  to  otter  you  three 
tilings  that  might  change  your  mind. 

1.  We  guarantee  your  privacy. 
Everything  weship  is  plainly  and  securely 
wrapped,  with  no  clue  to  its  contents  from 
the  outside.  All  transactions  are  strictly 
iontidenli.il,  and  we  never  sell,  rent  or 
trade  any  names 

2.  We  guarantee  your  satisfaction. 

It  a  product  is  unsatisfactory  simply  return 

it  tor  replacement  or  refund 

1.  We  guarantee  that  the  product  you  choose 

will  keep  giving  you  pleasure.  Should  it 

malfunction,  simply  return  it  to  us  lor  a 

replacement. 

What  is  the  Xandria  Collection? 

It  is  ,i  very  special  collection  ot  sensual  pro- 
duets,  in<  hiding  tin1  finest  and  most  effective 
products  from  around  the  world  It  is  de- 
signed tor  both  the  timid  and  the  bold.  For 
anyone  who  has  ever  wished  there  could  be 
something  more  to  their  sensual  pleasures 

Tin'  Xandria  Gold  Collection  a  tribute  to 
i  losenessand communication^  elebratethe 
possibilities  lor  pleasure  we  each  have 
within  us  Send  lor  the  Xandria  C  ollection 
Cold  Edition  Catalogue  ll  is  priced  at  |iist 
S4  nil,  applied  in  lull  to  your  first  order. 

Write  today  You  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  lose  And  an  entirely  new  world  of  enjoy- 
ment to  gam 


I  he 


Xandria  C  ollection,  n.pt 

P.O  Box  $1039,  Sjn  I  rancisco,  C  A  441U 

I 'lease  send  nit',  b\  lirsl  ilass  in.nl  thr  Xjiidrij  C  ollection 

(.old  f  dltloll  (  Jtjto^ui'     I  tulost'd  IV  mv  i  he*  k  i»r  moIU'V 

■ 


■ 


L 


I 
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tli.it  1  needed  his  services'  1  was 
t<  niched  and  repentant  lor  ever  having 
doubted  him.  1  w  rote  the  note  and  felt 
v  indicated  hetore  the  crew.  I  would 
show  them  my  dollars  when  he  came 
haek.  And  tonight  1  would  follow  the 
cook's  example.  N<  i  m<  ire  upi  ight  white 
man!  So  many  women!  So  many  styles 
ot  allure!  1  thought  of  one  j^i rl  in  par- 
ticular who  had  lurched  up  her  dress 
w  ith  an  innocent  lewdness  that  made 
mv  heart  skip.  Why  didn't  1  go  lor  her.' 

I  actually  met  her  again  in  the 
evening.  She  ruhhed  up  against  me: 
"Mek  love  to  Jamaica  girl.'"  But  when 
1  looked  into  her  eyes,  I  saw  only  ex- 
haustion and  want.  Pity  is  not  an 
aphrodisiac,  and  neither  is  chanty.  I 
drank  more  liquor  than  I  could  hold 
that  night.  Some  large  men  threw  me 
out  of  their  bar  for  vomiting  on  the 
jukebox.  The  nexr  thing  1  remember  is 
finding  myself  in  a  fight  with  a  stocky 
blond  man  while  mv  cabinmate 
screams  tor  help.  The  man  curses  me 
in  a  language  I  don't  understand.  He 
punches  me  in  the  chest,  I  punch  the 
air  and  tall  backward  into  a  puddle, 
life  is  a  dream,  1  am  on  my  feet  again, 
his  blows  are  connecting  better  than 
mine,  a  swarm  of  screaming  girls  sur- 
rounds lis,  they  are  pulling  at  him, 
"Stop!  Stop!,"  he  is  flashing  a  knife — 
is  this  possible.'  is  this  me.' — 1  am  elat- 
ed, I  am  amazed,  again  I  tall,  something 
tells  me  to  accept  defeat,  I  am  laugh- 
ing, I  love  the  w<  >rld. 

1  have  no  memory  of  how  1  got 
borne,  bur  my  cabinmate  told  me  what 
happened.  1  must  have  passed  out  in 
the  ditch.  My  enemy  w  alked  away  with 
his  w  rath  appeased.  Five  girls  escorted 
us  back  n )  the  ship.  1  told  i  me  <  «f  them 
th.it  1  could  imagine  falling  in  love 
with  her.  She  took  down  mv  address. 

I  overslept  the  next  morning.  The 
chief  steward  was  furious  because,  not 
lor  the  first  time,  he  had  to  do  part  ot 
mv  job.  1  le  needled  me  about  my  fa- 
mous bank  messenger.  "And  where  is 
the  man  with  your  money,  Kalle.'  Are 
you  still  hoping?"  I  was.  We  were 
scheduled  to  cast  off  at  three-thirty. 

At  t welve  the  old  man  came  to  tell 
me  the  banks  had  refused  to  deal  with 
him  even  after  he  brought  them  my 
letter.  I  le  banded  me  mv  money  in  a 
plastic  envek  ipe. 

"I'm  s<  irry,  c  aptain,"  he  said.  "Please 
to  tek  my  apology." 


"/'?n  sorry,"  I  said.  "You  went  to 
much  trouble.  Let  me  pay  you  I 
that." 

"No,  no!"  He  held  up  his  hands 

"Please,"  I  said,  "you'll  make  r 
feel  bad." 

"I  never  do  notting  te  you,  so  I  c^ 
nt  tek  ye  money." 

"At  least  let  me  pay  you  for  yei 
magazines." 

"No  no,  sir.  Are  te  you,  magazint 
give  dem  to  you."  So  he  hadn't  U 
gotten  that. 

"But  you  need  the  money." 

He  smiled.  "Maybe  1  do  somethfl 
te  you  den.  I  will  buy  you  a  good-gd 
souvenir." 

"Like  what.7" 

"You  will  see.  A  beauty-full  thiij 
Fe  to  remember  Jamaica." 

"How  much  does  it  cost.'" 

He  rolled  his  eyes,  calculati 
"Twenty  dollar?"  All  my  suspici 
came  back. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,  sir,  you  >fl 
doan  trust  me.'" 

"Oh  yes,  yes,  I  do.  But  twenty  e 
lars  is  a  lot  ot  money." 

"It  could  be  less.  I  doan  rememh 

"But  there's  no  time.  We're  le 
ing  very  soon." 

"Don't  worry,  sir.  I  come  back.  vl| 
trust  me  now.  What  1  will  briny  te 
is  a  beauty-full  thing.  Fe  to  give| 
you'  modder,  you'  sweetheart." 

1  gave  him  a  twenty-dollar  hi! 

The  worst  part  of  this  interact  |f 
was  that  it  took  place  in  front  of  | 
chief  steward,  w  ho  would  not  fai 
pass  it  on  to  the  kitchen  staff.  1  g 
myself  the  philosophical  consolarl 
that  if  this  was  a  scam,  it  was  alnS 
a  work  ot  art  and  deserved  a  revvaW 

After  lunch,  1  ted  the  dock  wife 
ers,  as  usual,  through  the  portbti 
window,  and  went  on  with  my  clei 
my.  The  cook  and  the  crew's  m|j 
boy  stuck  in  their  heads:  "Hid  \U 
man  come  vet.'"  linn,  grin. 

"He'll  be  back,"  I  said,  with  feigt 
confidence. 

"Kalle,  Kalle." 

At  two-thirty,  the  chief  steward 
me  to  move  several  hundred  pouru  c 
onions  from  one  storage  room  topt 
other.  It  was  not  my  job  and  this 
my  lunch  hour,  bur  1  was  in  no  p 
tion  to  object.  When  I  came  backd 
tired  and  sweaty,  1  found  my  cam 
mate  reading  on  his  bunk. 


'  Have  you  seen  him .'" 

-Je  shook  hi^-  head.  I  had  the  im- 
t  ssion  that  he  pitied  me. 

No  one's  betting  on  this  one,"  he 
il. 

lay  down  on  my  cot.  I  was  ex- 
isted, but  1  kept  myself  awake  read- 

;  the  old  man's  magazines  until 
ee-thirtv.  Then  I  tell  asleep.  A 

i  )ck  on  the  Joor  woke  me  up. 
Come  in." 

t  was  my  man,  out  of  breath,  hold- 
in  bis  band  a  many-colored  glis- 
ing  object. 

'Please,  sir,  I'm  sorry  I'm  late.  But 
■e  is  de  s,  luvenir." 
'It's  beautiful,"  I  said. 
'X  was  perfectly  hideous,  a  pink 
•celain  conch  shell  drooling  what 
■ked  like  porcelain  water  and  dou- 
"ig  as  a  paradise  island  covered  w  ith 
xelain  tern  and  porcelain  palms,  a 
en  porcelain  dinosaur,  and  a  minia- 
e  pink  naked  porcelain  couple.  But 
■as  happy,  very  happy,  that  be  had 
Tie  back.  Just  in  time,  too.  I  could 
ir  the  clangor  ot  steel  plates  dropped 

0  place  as  the  hold  was  being  cl<  ised 
[the  main  deck. 

'It  was  only  eleven  dollar,"  be  said, 
tiding  me  the  change,  "on  account 

1  bargain  de  malm  down." 
"Thank  you,"  I  said,  "thank  you 
ry  much.  And  now  let  me  pay  you 

all  your  efforts." 

"No,  Pl  ease,  I  doan  want  no  mon- 
"  he  said,  "but  it  y<  >u  have  a  sbirt  i  >r 
rousers  that  maybe  you  doan  want, 
'ill  take  dat." 

I  ga\'e  him  most  of  my  clothes — 
nts,  shirts,  underwear,  s<  ieks,  a  wind- 
>aker,  a  pair  of  sneakers,  a  pair  of 
ies,  a  couple  of  sweaters.  My  cab- 
mate  added  two  T-shirts.  We 
apped  all  these  things  into  a  sheet, 
•ould  pay  tor  it  it  the  chief  steward 
jected.  Let  him  see  it.  Let  the  crew 
it.  The  old  man  wished  me  a  hap- 
homecoming  and  left  with  the  hun- 
1  slung  over  his  shoulder.  I  took  a 
>wer,  changed,  and  went  outside  to 
tch  the  harbor  receding  as  the  ship 
nt  out  to  sea.  It  would  be  a  while 
t.  The  dockworkers  were  still  on 
ard,  waiting  tor  the  third  mate  ti  i  ap- 
>ve  some  papers  their  foreman  had 
nded  him.  Some  ot  the  men  I  had 
1  earlier  smiled  at  me.  One  of  them 
s  wearing  my  City  College  T-shirt, 
lother  one  had  on  my  paint-spat- 


THE  HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE  T-SHIRT! 


NOW  YOU  CAN  OWN  A  COM- 
FORTABLE PRE-S  H  RUN  K  COTTON 
T-SHIRT  FROM  AMERICAS  OLDEST 
CONTINUOUSLY  PUBLISHED  MONTH- 
LY, HARPER  S  MAGAZINE.  PURPLE  LET- 
TERING ON  LIGHT  GRAY  SHIRT  S12  OO. 
PLUS  S2  50  SHIPPING  AND  HANDLING. 
SPECIFY  SIZE  — L.  XL  ONLY. 

SEND  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  IN 
U.S.  FUNDS  TO:  DE  PT  KIM.  HARPERS 
AAAGAZINE.  666  BROADWAY.  NEW 
YORK.  NY  10012  PLEASE  ALLOW  TWO 
TO  THREE  WEEKS  FOR  DELIVERY. 


YELLOW  SILK:  Journal  of  Erotic 
Arts  When  you're  old  and  gray 
(okay  —  when  you're  older  and 
grayer)  and  some  youngster  asks  you 
"Did  you  read  Yellow  Silk  back 
then?"  —  say  Yes!  Tell  them  you'd 
never  have  missed  the  best  looking, 
most  literate  erotic  magazine  in  the 
country!  To  subscribe,  circle  #51  on 
the  blow-in  card.  If  card  is  missing, 
send  S28  (Harper's  Special!)  for 
four  quarterly  color  issues  to  P.O. 
Box  6374,  Albany  CA  94706.  Or,  for 
faster  service,  call  1-800-GREEN-71 
for  credit  card  orders  only. 


/  can't  always  get  to  the 
health  club.  Luckily,  I  can  get 
a  health  club  workout  with 
a  XordicTrack, " 


A  NordicTrack  ski  exerciser  gives 
you  a  total-body  workout. 

Xordk  ["rack.  The  Work]  s  Best  Aerobu  Kxeaiser 
works  both  your  upper  anil  lowei  b<>d\  unlike 
stationary  hikes  and  stairsteppers  which  work  on!\ 
your  lower  hod\  '  )ur  patented  flywheel  and 
i  me-w a\  clutch  mechanism  gi\ es  \ i  hi  a  smi  Kith 
m  m-jarring  m<  >tn  >n  thai  s  eas\  on  \  i  >ur  hips  |\u  k 

and  knees  So  \ou  i. an  burn  up  to  1  h  il<  >i  ies  pel 

hour  and  more  tat  than  with  ordinary  exercisers 

Save  time  exercising  with  a 
NordicTrack. 

A  NordicTrack  workout  is  so  etficieni.  you 
can  achieve  results  after  iiisi  2n  minutes 
three  times  a  week  And  there  s  no 
driving  u  >  the  health  club  and  w  i  irking 
around  its  schedule  You  can  do  it 
w  hen  Y<  H  w  ant  t<  i! 


30-day 
in-home 
trial.' 


Njordicjrack 


FREE  Video  and  Brochure 


Call  1-800  -4-4 1-7891  Ext.  200A4 


J  Please  send  me  a  I  HI  I  bnn  hurt 
J  l/s«  „  mn  1  ;/s  ,  idettlape 
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'  Wnen  Microsoft  Corp  transfers  soft- 
ware engineers  for  a  stint  In  Its  Tokyo 
office,  ft  gives  tnem  a  computer 
(program)  COBed  Power  Japanese 
mod©  Oy  BayWore ' 

The  Wail  Street  Journal 

Power  Japanese  Essentially 
a  language  laboratory  on 
floppy  disk.' 

Forbes 

Learn 
Japanese 

Power  Japanese 

awarcJ-winning  software 
system  for  Winaows- 
Dased  PC  s  comDines 
ust  the  right  mixture  Of 
sound  graphics  and 
content  to  make  learn- 
ing Japanese  a  stimu- 
r  ■         ectua  aa 
venture1 

Call  for  a  FREE 
demo: 

800-538-8467 

Now  at  COMP 
USA  and  other 
fine  retailers 


17  1%  17  17  I  GOURMET  COFFEE 
I*  Mj  Vj  •    S    A    M    I'    I     I  It 

Order  this  sampler  of  our 

most  popular  coffees  (or  just  $5 
and  we'll  Express  Mail  it  with  a 
$5  Gilt  Certificate  and  a  Don 
Francisco  Coffee  Traders  catalog 
-  all  postage  free!  Then  use  the 
coupon  to  order  from  over  bO 

coftees  from  the 
world's  finest 
plantations  — 
and  your 
sampler  is 
free. 


l(«00)(i«)7-52»2 
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"Simple,  imaginative  and  irresistible"         "Best  New  Family  Game" 
...Toy  &  Hobby  Mag.  ...GAMES  Mag. 

Call  us  for  more  info:  1-800-669-3315 


9\[gughty 
Victorian 

If  you  loved  The  Grove  Press  A 
Victorian  Erotica,  you'll  treasure 
our  12  page  full-color  catalog  of 
fine  literature,  art,  implements 
and  curiosities  dedicated  to  the 
Victorian  discipline  connoisseur. 
Send  $5  to  NVE,  231 3-B  Forest  'I 
Dr.,  Suite  68H,  Annapolis,  MD 
21401.  Tel  or  fax  410-626-1879  for 
CC  orders.  Just  arrived  from 
England:  Alice  Kerr-  Sutherland's 
banned  1924  classic,  "A  Guide  To  (J 
The     Correction     Of  Young 
Gentlemen '. 


11 


WOOD-ROAST 
COFFEES 

Espresso,  Morning 1 
After-Noon  and  Din  e 
Blends 

All  coffee  roasted  over  ii 

$8.50-9^0jfb  + '-shipping &  U 

Cijpper's  f 

Wood-Roast 

Coffees  I 

400  take  Cook  R6a 
Deerfield,  IL  \ 

800-367-7952 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ADVENTURE  IN  ISRAEL:  DIE] 
KING  SOLOMON'S  HARBOlM 

Volunteers  wanted  for 
excavation  of  the  temple  an 
city  center,  Tel  Dor,  Israel, 
6/28/94-8/7/94.  No 
experience  required.  Prices 
from  $1300.  Student 
discounts,  summer  school 
credit  and  Jerusalem-Dead 
Sea-Galilee  tour  package 
available.  Contact  Prof. 
Andrew  Stewart,  Art  Histor 
Dept.,  405  Doe  Library, 
University  of  Calif.,  Berkele 
CA  94720.  (510)  643-9041 


Italian  Cuisine 


aletter-Magazine  On  All  Aspects  Of  Italian 
:  Book,  Restaurant  &  Wine  Reviews,  Profiles 
Zbeh,  Plus  History,  Customs  cr  Culture 
call  The  Journal VIVID, '  'AMBITIOUS. ' 
TERTAINING '  'MEA  'Pi' READING, ' 
F-HANDEDL  Y I.ITERA  TE. '  EEISIY, ' 
NOWLEDGEABLE AND  STYLISH. ' 

(6  issues)  $17/2  Years  ( 1 2  issues)  $26 

(Canada  add  $6  per  year/Oversea.s  add  $X  } 
)  CHECK  or  M  O  ONLY  OR  CALL  TOLL-FREE 

1-800-438-2385 

iian  Food  &  Wine 

.,  609  W.l  14th  St.  #77,  NY,  NY  10025 


IET  ARMY  WINTER  HATS 


Warm-up  now  that 
the  Cold  War  is  over. 
Ideal  for  cold  weather. 

Authentic 
100%  Wool! 


•ck  &  $5  95  Shipping/handling  ^  ^ 

tim  Trading  Co.  O 
/ilshire  Blvd  #817 

ylonica,  CA  90403  Adull  Sizes  Sm  Med  Lrg 

99-0734  Children  Si  zes  Med.Lrq 


Invile  Jazz  Piano's  Finest  Into 
Vour  Home  I  or  Tin1  Holidays 


Performances  Include: 
Kenny  Barron  ♦  Richie  Beirach 

JoAnne  Brackeen 
Alan  Broadbent  ♦  Jaki  Byarcl 
John  Campbell  ♦  Stanley  Covvell 
Hal  Galper  ♦  Barry  Harris 
Gene  Harris  ♦  John  Hicks 
Dick  Hyman  ♦  Hank  Jones 
Roger  kellaway  ♦  Steve  Kuhn 
Ellis  Larkins  •  Andy  La  Verne 
Adam  Makowicz  •  Bill  Mays 
Dave  McKenna  ♦Jim  McNeely 
Marian  McPartland 
Buddy  Montgomery 
Walter  Morris  •  Ralph  Sutton 
Cedar  Walton  ♦  Gerry  Wiggins 
Jessica  Williams  •  Mike  Wofford 
Denny  Zei 


Concord  Jazz  has  over  600 
titles  of  some  of  the  finest 
jazz  available  on  Compact 
Disc  and  Cassette. 
Available  at  fine  record 
stores  e verywh ere. 

Write  lor  Free  ( alalni* 

0 

Concord  Records 
P.O.  Box  845-HM 
Concord,  CA  94522 

1-800-551-5299 


tered  jeans.  .A  rhird  one  was.  wearing 
my  sneakers.  Another  one  my  shoes. 
My  red  Miiks.  My  blue  sweater. 

My  windhreaker.  I  le  had 
^"■^      given  away  all  my  c  lothes 


I 


he  next  day,  during  my  afterni « in 
break,  1  was  leaning  on  th<  railing  by 
the  bow  with  the  wind  in  my  ears, 
watching  a  s<  hool  of  dolphi  is  tum- 
bling alongside  the  ship,  when  an  im- 
pulse came  to  me,  a  whim  really,  but 
with  the  weight  of  a  decision  con- 
firmed and  long  past  any  doubting.  1 
took  my  wallet  from  m\  back  pocket 
and  pulled  the  picture  of  Sylvia  our 
of  its  plastic  sheath  and  put  the  wallet 
back  in  my  pocket  and  looked  at  her 
tor  a  while.  1  tried  to  send  her  my  love. 
This  good  resolve  met  with  resistance. 
1  wished  her  one  moment  of  horrible 
remorse  on  my  account  and  a  reason- 
ably happy  life  thereafter.  That  was 
more  like  it.  Then  1  opened  my  fingers 
and  watched  the  picture  flutter  away 
and  spiral  down  into  the  sea.  ■ 
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TRAVEL 


NORTHERN  RUSSIA 

Blue  waters,  pristine  islands. 
14-th  century  architecture, 
friendly  people,  hands-on 

charters  with  crew 
Small  group.  St  Petersburg 
.Ml  Expenses 
'June  through  September 


Polar  Odvsset 


Montana  Tour  &  Travel 

J35  1st  Avenue  East 

KHllSpe II.  M  I  59901 
14061  755-501 1   •  FAX  14O61  755  4538 


STUDY  IN  NORWAY 

University  of  Oslo 
INTERNATIONAL 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Oslo,  Norway 

June  25  to  August  5,  1994 
Fees,  Board,  and  Room  -  $2300 

Write  to: 
International  Summer 
School 
St.  Olaf  College 
1520  Saint  Olaf  Avenue 
NORTH  FIELD  MN  55057-1098 
(507)  646-3269 
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The  Exotic  European  Adventure 
That  Puts  You  in  the  Driver's  Seat! 

THE  GUIDED.  FIRST-CLASS.  FULL-SERVICE  TOUR  FOR  PEOPLE  WHO  ARE  NOT ' 
Motor  Trends  -...BEST CAR  VACATION" 

Explore  Europe  s  most  beautiful  and  exotic  areas  by  driving 
a  car  or  motorcycle.  The  AlpenTour  is  aprofoundly  intimate  and 
consistently  thrilling  expenence  of  the  real  Europe  that  renders  , 
bus  tours  and  fly-dnves  obsolete.  The  AlpenTour  is  a  < 
pletely  unique  package  that  combines  all  the  freedom  you 
want  with  the  guidance  you  need.  Earning  gushing 
national  acclaim  from  an  astonished  press  re  AlpenTour 
is  a  refined  package  designed  for  people  who  don  t  know 
the  languages.  E very  day  your  guide  makes  sure  you  know 
what  you  can  do.  exactly  how  to  do  it.  and  what  to  watch 
out  for.  We  give  you  the  shortcuts  and  tips  that  save 
time,  money,  and  aggravation.  Enp\  total  personal 
freedom  everyday  to  go  on  your  own.  with  the  guide. 
or  orer  z^es:s      z- .  "z  seas, 

The  Alpen Tour  is  not  about  driving 
(unless  you  want  it  to  be).  It's  about  having    A  ~ 
'  '  outside  WL 

the  car  to  suit  your  mood  or  interest: 
Hidden  castles,  an  treasures,  enchanting 
villages,  festivals,  concerts,  archaeology, 
vineyards,  hiking,  bicycling,  golf,  relaxation 
-  Whatever! 

We  choose  the  overnight  stops.  You 
choose  how  to  spend  each  day  You  will 
especially  appreciate  the  romantic  hotels 
and  mns.  sumptuous  cuisine  and  stunning 
delights  you  would  never  find  by  yourself .  Of  course, 
complete  room-to-room  luggage  service  is  included. 

The  AlpenTour  remains  one  of  the  world  s  great  travel  bargains.  Doing  the  same  tour  by  your- 
self could  cost  twice  as  much1  Not  only  would  you  spend  more,  but  you  would  miss  90~?  of  the  really 
interesting  ;h.ngs  to  see  and  dc  We  give  you  the  know-how  and  backup  that  makes  traveling  on 
your  own  easy  and  immensely  more  rewarding. 

The  AlpenTour  offers  chances  to  explore  Monte  Carlo.  Montreux.  Milan.  Munich.  Salzburg. 
St.  Moritz.  St.  Tropez.  Venice.  Verona.  Gstaad.  The  Riviera.  Portofino.  Lucerne.  Cannes. 
Lakes  Garda.  Como.  Magciore.  Geneva.  Albertwlle.  Zurich  AND  MUCH  MORE' 
15  Days  S3795:  10  Days  S2795  pp.  nc  i  zes 
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Desmond  Adventures.  Inc.  (303)  444-5151 

Save  this  Ad'  You  may  never  see  this  ad  again,  and  won  t  be  able  to  find  us  when  you  want  us. 
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Join  us  as  we  discover 
the  Medieval  Majesty  of  northern  Engl « 
Wales,  or  come  along  as  we  discover  S<  • 

the  homeland  of  the  clans. 
•  Between  12-17  guests  only  •  Relaxe  j 
*  Fully  escorted  •  Many  dates  avail.  < 

*  Traditional  quality  accommodatic 

•  Go  where  no  other  coaches  travi 

Inquire  today. 

THE  FRASER  CONNECTION 
•1114-1124  LONSDALE  AVI.  N.VAN  I 
B.C.  CANADA  V7M  2H1 
TEL:  (604)  980-3227  fM  (604)  98  il 
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PERSONAL  SERVICE  SINCE  1986  •  ACTA 


*  WORLD'S  GREATER 
VACATION 
Port  Yacht  Charter: 

Considering  a  cruise?  H 

show  you  the  world  of  privateuj 
ry  yachts  complete  with  unite ri 
staff.  Vacations  on  the  finest  pi 
yachts  cost  the  same  as  cruise  "i 
Golf,  Tennis,  Diving,  all  water  I 
ities  and  Superb  cuisine/VJ 
class  chefs. You  set  the  itinerar-j 
your  yacht.  We  help  you  ca 
plan  it  all!!  Caribbean  o] 
Worldwide.  1-800-213-043. 


The  world's  #/  active  travel  coin 


BACKROAD 


Worldwide  Biking,  Walkin 
Running,  Cross-Country  Ski  gj 
&  Multi-Sport  Vacations 

FOR  FREE  CATALOGS  CA, 
l-800-GO-ACTr\E 
510-52~-1555  or  Fax:  510-527 

1516  5th  Street,  Suite  A361 
Berkeley,  California  9-*~10-l'  0 


LETTERS 

t  i minuted  from  page  d 

id  face);  it  is  hard  to  lo\  l'. 

May  I  also  remind  I  lur/vi  's  readers 
i  hat  i  he  F<  irum  invi  lived  live  human 
beings  resp<  Hiding  to  one  another:  n 
was  not  a  compilation  ol  prepared  set 
speeches.  I  have  no  doubt  thai  Pro- 
fessor William  Kerrigan's  now  infa- 
mous "virginity"  musings  w<  >uld  nevei 
have  ( iccurred  it  the  atm<  (sphere  had 
been  mere  ol  .1  gootlwilled  respectful 
exchange  of  ideas  instead  of  ,1  com- 
petition tin  verbal  space,  rheretore, 
I  find  it  sadly  ironic  that  Leon  Bi >r- 
stein,  the  president  of  Bard  (  College, 
has  achieved  m«  >ral  greatness  .is  a  re- 
sult of  this  discussion.  "Dost  thou 
think,  because  rhou  art  virtuous," 
Leon,  "there  shall  he  no  more  cakes 
and  ale?" 

This  quote  from  Shakespeare's 
Twelfth  Night  brings  me  t<  1  my  last  pi  >int. 
Shakespeare,  perhaps  best  of  all,  show  s 
that  the  difference  between  the  tragic 
and  the  comic  in  human  sexuality  al- 
ways depends  on  whether  individuals 
act  respi  msihly  with  a  0  mcern  f<  >i  1  >th- 
ers  in  their  community.  (  Cheering  au- 
diences across  the  country  have  been 
seeing  this  in  Kenneth  Branagh's  film 
\  ersion  of  Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 
The  film  opens  with  the  line  "Men 
were  deceivers  ever,"  but  the  repeti- 
tion of  that  worldly  wisdom  does  not 
prevent  the  picnicking  women  from 
reacting  exuberantly  w  hen  men  arrive 
on  the  scene.  Then  comes  a  care  msal  <  if 
joyful  matchmaking, 

Meanwhile,  there  are  some  forces 
at  work  w  ho  hate  laughter  and  happi- 
ness. They  can  only  destn  ty,  n<  it  create. 
Like  Milton's  Satan,  lago  in  (  khello, 
and  too  many  in  our  society  today, 
D< >n  J<  >hn  in  Much  Ado  reduces  all  hu- 
man love,  hope,  and  joy  to  vulgar, 
death-dealing  lust. 

Like  Thayo  at  the  end  of  Leslie 
Marmon  Silko's  novel  Ceremony,  we 
must  not  let  the  "witching"  of  hatred 
end  our  story.  We  must  still  seek  out 
the  positive  aspects  of  centuries  of 
life-giving  learning  that  have  come 
down  to  us.  Like  Willa  Gather's 
Bishop,  let  us  uncynically  still  believe 
that  "great  love"  is  the  means  where- 
by "our  perceptions  are  made  finer" 
and  through  which  miracles  can  still 
happen.  Let  us,  like  Shakespeare's 


ji  lyfiil  a  immunity  at  the  end  1  if  Mw<  ; 
Wo  About  Nothing,  join  hands  in  the 
dance  of  life.  Let  us  in  so  doing  not 
1  bump  our  feet  down  < m  the  earth 
but,  like  the  Pueblo  Indians,  let  us  I1I1 
our  feet  up  in  the  dance  so  we  leave 
inspired,  enlivened,  and  refrt  lied. 

The  Literary  Life 

bor  some  reason,  one  thai  resides 
within  .1  fantasy  I  have  of  actually  be- 
ing a  writer,  I  thought  it  might  be  nice 
to  let  I  larper's  know  how  I  am  doing. 
You  see,  1  like  to  play  .1  game  called 
"Literary  Life."  It's  .1  lot  like  "I  kin- 
get  ms  and  1  Vagi  >ns."  In  "Literal  Lite" 
a  man  reads  the  New  York  Junes  Book 
Review,  begins  to  discourse  with  the 
critics  111  his  1  iw  n  pri\  ate  way,  g(  >es  t<  > 
the'  hoi  >k st ores  and  looks  through  1  he 
books  the  critics  praise,  and  then  goes 
home,  pretending  the'  literary  com- 
mentary is  addressed  to  him.  In  this 
way,  a  peon  like  me  can  actually  get 
the  vicarii  ms  experience  <  if  being  "lit 
crary,"  and  though  this  j.s  fun  some- 
tunes,  the  game  has  to  end,  and  I 
usually  end  up  disappointed. 

For  example,  I  read  the  rev  lew  in 
the  October  10  New  York  Tones  Book 
Review  hy  Jonathan  Rahan  [w  ho  w  rote 
"The  Next  Last  Frontier,"  August  |, 
praising  Travels  With  Li^beth,  .1  book  by 
.1  hobo,  Lars  Eisner  [who  wrote  "My 
Daily  Dives  m  the  Dumpster,"  De- 
cember 1 99 1 1.  G  msidering  that  a  ge- 
nius was  discovered  in  a  Dumpster,  I 
dec  ided  to  play  my  1  >wn  little  literary 
Dumpster  game.  As  Lewis  Lapham 
perhaps  remembers,  when  ,1  story  I'd 
written  (regarding  the'  travails  1  if  being 
a  sincere  poet  in  Dallas)  was  rejected 
by  Harper's  under  the  old  saw  that  it 
was  t(  h  1  k  >ng  ( 1  his  beli  >re  I  larper's  be- 
gan running  its  very  long  F0M0  sec 
tions  in  order  to  display  works  of 
"great"  literary  talent),  well,  when  it 
was  rejected,  1  burned  all  my  writings 
in  .1  Dumpster  out  back.  1  Vunk  as  hell 
(I  was  still  "sincere"  .11  the'  tune),  I 
watt  bed  the  flames  devour  over  twen- 
ty years'  worth  of  work,  billow  ing  like 
.1  crv  of  grief  into  the  night  sky. 

Of  course,  I  was  unaware  that  11  is 
a  crime  to  burn  garbage  in  the  Dump 
ster,  si  >  when  the  police  arrived  afte  r  a 
dutiful  call  from  the  woman  upstairs, 
1  w  as  dragged  to  the-  slammer,  w  here'  1 
sat  shivering  tor  three  d.i\s,  talking  to 
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International  Management 
in  the  Pacific  northwest 


MARKETPLACE 


\\  Iniuoi  Mi  (  nl \c lie's  ilistinctiv  c 
Master's  Degree  in  International 
Management  features: 

•  Advanced  strategic  management  skills 

•  Intensive  language  and  cultural  studies 

•  An  emphasis  on  the  markets  of  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  Rim 

•  Business  ethics  in  a  global  economy 

•  Overseas  internships  and  career 
placement  assistance 

Contact  Dr.  Dan  Santord,  Director, 
Graduate  Program  in  International  Management, 

IVhitvvorth  College 
W.  500  Hawthorne  Road,  Spokane,  WA  99251 
01  call  1  800  533-4668 


AN  ACADEMIC 
ALTERNATIVE 


teach  your  child  at  home 
complete  curriculum  kindergarten-] 
no  experience  necessary 
traditional,  classical  education 
accredited,  nonprofit  program 
advisory  teachers  available 
all  materials  included 
French  and  music  courses  offered 
send  for  free  information 

Calver  r  School 


Be  a  Scholar 


AT  oxford 

l-tvcck  sessions:  Inly  4-23 
&  |ul\  25-  \ug.  13 

IN  PARIS 

luh  10-30,  1994 
\  roe  brochure: 

(510)  642-3112,  ext.  26 


UC  Berkeley  Extension 


■  BGSU 


EMBA  ■ 


Bowling  Green  State  University 


Master  of  Business  Administration 

Phona  419  372  2488  ■  FAX  419  372  2875 


Executive  MBA  program 


BGSU's  executive  MBA  program 
offers  experienced  professionals: 

•  A  unique  structure 

six  2-week  sessions 

•  Small  classes 

•  Peer  interaction 

•  AACSB  accredidation 

Gradual*  Studies  Hi  Business 
369  Business  Administration 
Bowling  QrMn,  Otito  43403  USA 


Master's  Degree  and  Ph  D 
programs  fi\  using  on 


Women's 
Spirituality 

A  radically  innovative 
approach  to  spirituality  and 
culture  focusing  on  women's 
w  .i\  s  ot  knowing  and 
experiencing  the  world. 

California  Institute 
of  Integral  Studies 

7o5  Ashbury  Street,  San  Francisco  CA  94 1 1 7 
415/753-6100  e.\i  2(M 
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New  Answers. 

Research  topples  tatxHis1 

New  treatments  over  W'<  successful. 

Get  the  scientific  facts. 
Don't  fall  for  quack  offers. 

1  22  Page  Report 
Illustrated  •  LiveK 
Guaranteed  Accurate 

MI)  approved 
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SPANISH  &  MOR 

Language  Programs  in 
Mexico  •  Costa  Rica  •  Guatema 

•  Learn  Spanish  the  RIGHT  way  FAST 

•  For  all  ages  and  all  levels 

■  ■  Teacher  Partner  and  Executive  Intensive  Programs 
■  Leisure  (Rums,  Rainforest  Scuba,  Latin  dancing...) 

Call  for  Free  Information 
1-800-879-6640 


AmeriSpan  Unlimited 

THE  BRIDGE  BETWEEN  CULTURES 


56  N.  Front  Street.  Suite  501.  Phila.  PA  19 


♦  Fall  &  Winter  Semesters  ' 

♦  University  Credit 

♦  Business  or  Liberal  Arts 
Curriculum 

♦  Multi-level  German 
Language  Classes 

♦  Live  with  an  Austrian 
Family 

♦  Financial  Aid  Accepted 
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Sponsored  by: 

Midwest  Consortium 
for 

Study  Abroad 
and 
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American  Heritage  Associate 

FlaviaHall.  P.O.  Box  147 
Marylhurst.  Oregon  97036  j 
(503)  635-3702  or 
1-800-654-2051 


mini. in  tr;isli  til  whi<  1 1  I  .mi  |  mi  i , 
pose,  w<  mdcring  about  m\  i  ri mc 
•tillering  tli.it  i went)  years ol  pi n 
id  literature  were  ol  v in i ul h  nn 
1 1  mc,  I  didn't  rhinl  it  w as  in  h  .1 

(.'  |i  1  Jc  1  A  HUTU  ,1  .1         <  il  I  '\   I  'I  1 1  I  I 

ny  act  umulati  J  pretense,  n<  11  did 
ievc  11  was  wn  mg  tot  lean  1  mi  m\ 
cabinet  1 1 1  ordei  to  1 1 1 1  1 1  with 
kkn.u  ks,  underwear,  pipe  1  lean 
11  it. I  exl  1.1  .  .nr.  '  >!  Ajax  1  leanscr. 
pi  >l  ice,  1 11  iwever,  thought  dillei 

,.  I  kill  kill  nil  il'  III  el  .il  1  lie  I  ilk  >We<  I 
\igh,  their  k  .'_m  w  ent ,  m  iinei  1 1 11  iv 
11  I  lave  t  aught  fire,  m  unething  ol 

irtani  e  like  s<  .inehi  >dy 's  1  ar. 
1  court,  Waste  Management  tool 
o  the  1  le.iiu  is  |.  ii  il.inu'/iii"  lin  n 
ipstcr  the  lid  was  melted  .1  little 
would  111 1  k  mgci  < 1  iinplelely  1  k  .se. 
1 1<  1  pay  $250  Ii  11  the  <  istetisihle  re- 

Of  ci  >ursc,  Wash  Management 
ceted  the  moiu^  11  n  I  1  he  I  lump- 
stands  to  this  day,  a  monument  1  <  > 

the  1  Milled  Stales  «  il  Aim  I  l<  a 

vs  thn  >ugh  its  court  system, 
lid,  In  iwever,  manage  n  1  salvage  a 
ile  i  il  pi  lems.  One  was  about  lish 
jed  ati  ii  11  id  1 1 ie  edges,  the  poem 
fed  like  1  me,  si '  I  hi  mgl  il  a  frame  at 
O  Phot  o  a  I  id  1 1 1 11 1'_'  II  1  it  1  the  wall, 
led,  as  p.n  1  1  >t  the  literary  "aim  , 
e  ( )nc  I  hat  (  ii  >i  Away."  \'i  iw,  I 
that  .11  ii  ir/h<  ixei  Mu  key  R<  mike 
done  something  real  I \  cute  in 
H. e.  I  I e  lias  i , i k ( ■  1 1  "had  poet ry" 
framed  11 .  It  hangs  in  -1  .me  pres- 
>us  gallery  in  Paris,  1  me  of  tin  ise 
s  I  will  never  see  with  in\  1  wit 
.  ( !awd,  if  I  had  tin  night  1  >f  hang- 
nd  pi  iet  r\  si  ioner  hefi  ire  Rourke 
:  ad\  antage  1  >t  massiv  e  ami  Mini  - 
ione\  in  1  irder  ti  >  bet  1  unc  1  >i  1  1 
I  ti  ild  ln\  self ,  I  11 1  l"l  it  have  .u  - 

ly  gotten  to  \  isit  Tan  - 
'ell,  1 1 ie\  ti  ne  down  the  building 
)a(  k .  Amnesi  \  I  uteri  lat  n  ma]  1  iscd 
ave  its  offices  in  it .  (  '.<  insecjiient 
gel  a  1  irel  1  y  <^< » id  view  1  if  (  lent  ml 
•essway.  It's  k  m  l  1  >l  tun  listening  ti  1 
traffic  wret  ks  ,n  night.  Lying  in 
rather  than  k.  ing  1  m  pa|  1  1.  I  lis- 
isdnink  aftet  drunk  squeals  wheels 
slams  intu  'jjurdrai h  .md  1 1 >en 
Once  I  1  u-ard  a  wi  iman  shriek  in 
>r.  It  was  tun.  It  made  me  laugh.  I 
»ose  I  am  making  progress  toward 
at  ure. 
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I  he  Hamburger  Cookbook.  Over  200 
recipe*  leatuuug  "ground  bed  "  Simph 
delichitul  »4>  dehxercd.  IWNetl.  PO 
■    Pomp  mo  Iv.uh.  I  la    >  Vfl 

Writing  tor  the  Corporate  Market:  How 

io  Make  Pig  Mono  Freelancing  lot  Bum 

Biblical  Prophecv — V v ei  w  onder  .' You 
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False  child-abuse  charges.  Expert  defense. 


State  church  separation  is  vour  constitu 

Booklo\er's  smorgasbord.  Fret  catalogue 
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tV>OKPl  ATES 
American  Artists  ot  t he  Bookplate:  '. °"0 


Ol  r-OF  PRINT  BOOKS 


Ca \t on  Poosv.r v h . 


CLAS'SII  IKD 


vM  S  Books.  Out  ot-print  books  located 
Include  phone/address  with  wants.  P.O.  Bo\ 
I  J.  Prc.u  River.  N  Y.  1 1  7  >°.  

REA1  ESTATE 


PUBLICATIONS 


Cox ■ernment  land  now  available  tor  claim 
^including  agriculturalV  Free  recorded  mes- 
sage:  v707>  44S-1SS7.  y4K\Vo) 

Government  homes  from  Si  repair). 
Pelmquent  tax  property.  Repossessions. 
Yom  area:  (.805)  °o2  S00O.  ext  GH-22432. 
toi  v  urrent  repo  list 
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Seeking  that  elusive  Harper's  article.'  I005 
index  now  available.  Send  So  to:  Integrity 
Indexing.  2012  Queens  Road  West  =IH, 
N  A 

New  authors.  Publish  vour  work.  All  sub- 
jects considered.  Academic,  religion,  poet 

raphx  Authors  worldwide  invited.  Write  or 
send  vour  manuscript  to;  Minerva  Press,  2 
Old  Brompton  Road.  London  SW  7  >r>Q. 
J 

Well-known  editor,  writer,  teacher  (I  v \um 
The  Paris  Reueu\  Scribner's.  Bantam.  Pell, 
the  Iowa  Writer*'  Workshop)  otters  manu- 
script critique.  <  . 
- 

non-fiction.  <41*^  *4o-4llv 


"Kill  'Hour  Television"  bumper  st 
$2.75.  Box  1671,  Burleson,  Tex.  76097J 

Word  Watching  quarterly  newsletter/i 
Box  >i>6,  Montreal.  Quebec,  Canada 
2T3.  SI 0.70  (U.S.).  ] 

Poetic  Erotica — share  the  experience 
professional  in  the  art  of  love  wit, 
revealing,  sensual,  and  often  humoro 
lection  ot  poems.  Sixty-minute  ca:j 
5  lo.°^  +  S>  postage.  Money-back  gj 
tee.  Bluebonnet  Publishing,  4502 
Congress,  Dept.  H.  Austin,  Tex.  7S74| 

Newsletter  about  Russia!  >;  lnclud! 
pals,  business,  romance.  EarthONE  E 
Box  2S\  Oanado.  Tex.  77°o2-^7 | 

Cultural,  historically  based,  literate' 
letter.  Reviews,  etc.  Free  -ample.l 
S»  tt's  (  mf\i5S.  Box  1769,  MurphvsJ 
^247. 

Socialist  biweekly.  Since  1S°1 
months:  Si.  The  People  VHL  P.Q 
V21S.  Talo  Alto,  c-'alit.  °4  V.v  ' 

Ml  SIC 


PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK 

At  ANoi&tblt  Idiots! 

Jf^^lZJL  MAMUSCWnS WANTED 

^  W^M  "    Pi**shwg  program  manuscript  an»y 

\«7  ""^       book.  praumg.  pubkoty.  admrtsang. 

.   M   SBOep*.  sales  promotion.  Fiction,  non-henon. 
HdSr  cvW       fnmnkk  welcomed  Fnw  Pnc*  Lst 

1-800-277-8960  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS 
BOX  3581-F  •  CHAPEL  HILL.  NC  27515-3581 
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Novato,  l  V  MS 
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New  York.  N  Y.  k\Vl.    EDUCATION 

Manuscripts  wanted.  Suhsidx  publisher      Spanish  lessons.  Information: 


RHESEBECK  RECORJ 
Classical  CD's 

\rtenli\r?  Service  Informed  Recommea;  ■ 
All  Labels.  incL  hnperts  Competiuwj  t  a 
(800)  446-2084 
POP  >»  Chnvo  Conm  SY  i:* M  I 
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rucson.  An:. 


Perm -pa per  assisrance.  ".°.27>  papers  aw.. 


We  write  everything.  Rerort 


/^Speak  a  Foreign  Langii^ 
Like  a  Diplora 

auDio^aBurrv  -: ■.;  :  * 


Research  w  riting.  Academic  and  other 


ART 


Woodcut  pnnt>.  >N  Cits.  hv>rse>,  tiowen 


External  Associate.  Bachelor's.  L> 

- 

MIS 

. 

* s.  S 

Ciuateniala:  studv  Spanish. 


- 


egal  graded  curriculum.  Approved 
i  study.  Most  affordable  anil  coinpre 
k'e.  One  hundred  years  oi  legal  train 
Free  catalogue    (800)  826  L>22S 
cstonc  Si  hool  ol  Law,  P.O  Box 

p>.  lvpt  ii .  n.iii.is,  rex  7^:st 

;lor's,  Master's,  Doctorate.  I  nude  to 

:cs  offering  nonresidential  degree  pro 
■.  through  independent  home  stud} 
;dited,  economical,  accelerated  pro 
Credit  given  1 1 m  prioi  accomplish 
-  and  work  experience  Free  brochure 
■:  Doctoi  |ohn  Bear,  l  !ostedoat  ox  Beat 

Sales,  P.O.  Box  826H  1 ,  Bcnu  ia, 

94510.  (800)  8J5-85 $5. 

ng  Spanish  <>k  (Jkrman?  Dincoyci  new  nvahulan  ,n  .1 
i  t>!  the  cost  ol  private  lulors  111  Perspective  Monthly 
fi)  &  Standpunkt  Quarterly  idermaul   Ml  articles  written 
nediutc  level  b)  native  speaking  educators  ii.itnMi.il/unilti 
eco-scienee,  travel  A  leisure  Bilingual  i>Ioksui  \  in  ever* 
lubscriptions:  SIH  for  I  year,  S.*-  for  2  years,  i(  .m.nl.i 
Overseas  St  SW  fui  I  year)  Call  now  foi  Kt  Ml  I'irM  issue 
IE  Grammar  at  a  Glance^  jiuule  tut  new  siibscnhei 
Km  <  \  1  ion  \  1  \i  ws  Si  u\  u  1 
POBox  1 77  (HP)  S11  Ham  I  v.  MA  IH075 
C-4/J  \4IM  WJ"f  7127  I  w  \4IM  1  U  /  7J 


approved  university  degrees.  Fco 
teal  home  stud}    toi  Bachelor's, 
sr's,  Doctorate;  lull\  approved  In  i  'ali 
,1  St.iti.'  Superintendent  "I  Puhlu 
tction.  Prestigious  tacult}  counsels  lot 
lendent  stud}  and  lite  cxpcricni  e  i  red 
i,000  enrolled  students,  400  l.u  ult\  I 
infot  mat  ion   Richard  Crews,  M  1 ) 
vard),  President,  Columbia  Pac  it  ii 
ersity,  Dept  2F9D,  1415  Third  Street, 
R.af  iel,  Calit  94W1.  (800)  227  01  |0; 
ornia:  (800)  552-5522  or  (4  I  5)  459 


Major  British  university  offers 

International  MBA  gmj 

entirely  through  home  study  ^$7 

J«u  fts  one  of  ihe  woritl's  bps  MIlA's  hy  Ihr  Erommtsi  Uagazuu 

N.  >  ltuvlrl.tr  '<*      ■  iMA  I  u'qmn-tl 
Originally  founded  1821 

HERIUT-WATT  UNIVKRSITV 
"ne    Agency  for  die  Distance  learning  Mil  A  h°* 
800  1780  SbUmck  Avenue.  Suite  2  ■  s10 

WATT        Bciteley.  Caltfcmia  94709  841  8771 


v  Chinese  at  home.  Free  brochure, 
e:  AH  IS,  Rox  45>,  (  :harlestown,  W 
5414. 


HT 

language*  as  diplomats  do,  using  the  same 
U  S  State  Department  easy  self-study  cas- 
settes and  Textbooks  Call  for  free  Catalog 
Audio  Language  &  Knowledge  Institute 

1202  Lexington  Suite  272,  NY,  NY  10128 


800  722  6394| 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Bertrand  Russell  Society.  Informa 
HM,  516  Kyle  Avenue,  (  Allege  Sta- 
Tex.  77840. 

ANCIENT  TEACHINGS 


h  English  in  China.  One  yeat  posi 
Stipend  provided.  Must  have  univei 
legree.  ('.ill  (  lim.i  Advocates:  (800) 

>474.  

v  to  Have  Lucid  Dreams" — Become 
aware  thai  you're  dreaming,  while  Mill 
ning!  Anyone  can  learn  ibis  ancient 
t  dream  i  i  >nt  i  <  >l  Avid  kit  id  dreamei 
tes  how.  Send  $5  to:  T  An  Alterna 
,  P.O.  Box  14626  U,  Minneapolis, 
i.  55414-0626. 


leMislution.il  1 1  k  on!  i  o\  iMI  ihli  piool!$5 
Abel. nd.  box  U>52  1 1.  Kent  Wash  os0(>4 

At  'DIO/\  ISl  Al 

"How  We  Can  I  i\  e  Happilv."  Sam  ,  i  it  to 

nal  principles  enunciated  in  dvnamii  ;> 
minute  a  ud  loc  asset  I  c  x>  50  postpaid 
Independent  Publications,  Bon  102,  Ridge 
held.  \  I  07657. 

Comprehensive  catalogue,  Inn  His  videos 
Internal  tonal  opera,  dance,  i  lassu  a  I  music, 
theatre,  .nt  tin  home,  si  hool.  organ  i  alion 
Free!  (800)  278  7  526 

roi  i  in 

Poetry  contest— $  1 ,000.  Send  one  otigi 
nal  poem   Maximum   twenty  lout  Inn 
Pactth  Rim  Publicat  u  >ns,  P.C  1  IV  in  $4000, 
1  Vpt    2651  I,  Seattle.  Wash  OSI24  Possible 
pubhi  .il  ii  ill 

Poetry  published.  No  gtniink  lo   Send  up 
tofoui  $100  award  Qui  1 1  Books,  Box 
X,  1  larlingen,  lex.  78551  M0l) 
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CURIOUS  j bout  CHEMICALS? 

Concotnod  nboul  porfumo  postti  tdos  cttipoting  olhui  KytilhotH  sV 
Chomti  ols  porvasivo  but  undolo(  lod  tiUot  Is  load  toi  hionu  ills  ol  nil 
typos  National  Acadomy  i»i  Si  10m  os  ostwnatos  M  iiiiIIichi  uflm  tint 
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STOP  WAITING  ON  WEIGHT  LOSS! 

Diets  Don't  V\tork  but  Body  VMse  DOESI 
Lose  Inches  &  Pounds  -  Reduce  Your  Body  F  at 
Increase  Your  Eneigy  &  Lower  Your  Cholesterol 
Call  today  (or  your  FREE  brochure  and  audio  tape- 
about  our  products  and  program    No  obligation' 

In  U.S. A  (800)  300-0036       Outside  (818)  759-1425 
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Menopause  iSi  Hormones  ncwslettei  tin 
lads  you  need  (  .ill  I  lealth  Revelations  loi 
information,  (800)  566  7  ?  ?2. 

Chronic  \iral  skin  erupt  ions.' I 'old  son.' 
1 1  \  time  proven ,  orya n n   Presi  r ipt  i ve 
URIV  hot,,  III  RBI  I  \  I  o   Box  24l>, 
Woodland  Park,  (  lolo  80866  (7  I'M  687 
6  $48 

MERC  I IANDISH 

Swim-  and  playwear  designed  tot  the 
i  lothin^;  minimalist  ami  t he  somewhai  i on 
servalive  male   We  oltei  exciliny  alterna 
i  ives  to  the  "norm."  bree  brochure  l.ynn' 
I  ines,  Box  (>(>  I  26,  St    Petersburg  Be.n  h. 
Ha  ^7^(v 

Replica  Swiss  watches.  Best  warranty, 
prices,  quality,  service,  guarantees  (4^-D 
682-0609. 


Rubber  Stamps 
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CON  I  AC  I  LENSES 

Wholes. ih-  contact  lenses,    ill  hi, in. I 

.I mple    I  'ispos.ibles   $17,   B;uiS(  li  ik.    I  o|||b 

SoiK-ns  $1  l  (800)  '->.!  I  $511 


KMi'i  o^^tl  n  i  opporh'NI  i  11  s 

Earn  monc\  leadnii;  books   ?  $0,c^00  \i 
income  poii mi. ,1  Details  (805)  >>(,.*  S000, 
cni  ^i  224  $2 

Jobs/internships  m  wienie,  teihnoloyv, 
,ilul  sin  i.il  ,  hani;i  '  i  iel  1  In  New  ^  'aieefs 
Dneiioiv  i  .ill  Student  Puywash  USA, 
(800)  \\  i  »W  \  PUl  i 

Ntake  vour  research  skills  nn  htable'  soit 


Will'  I'lll 


de  lo  u  s,  mi,  I 


i  i  oiisitit.ini  \  , 


B.  'X  I  o,'  1  .  But  li  s,  .ii.  I  ex    ,"<V°7  1 1>7  I 

Home  lypists.  Pt  users  needed  $$5,000 
potent  I  \  1  id-,  i  ,11  IS05 )  '(>.'  SOlV, 
exi  B  224  $2 

CJel  paid  lor  reading  books'  •  100  pel  book 
oppoi tunitv  Send  name,  address  to  i  ak o 
Publishing  {  I  »epl  (  l',lM,  500  South 
bio. id,  Mei  iden,  (  oiin  0<i4 50 
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FINl  SELECTION  Ol  GOURMET  COFFEl 
SPICt  P  li  A   I  PHI  St  Hit  S   ANI  i 

i  'ANI  Vt  S  FOUR  \  -Mill  I II     i '/  /  Al  7  /  SI  Nl » 
$20    llil  4SURI   CLASSICS.  900B, 
COCHRAN  GA  3101-1  <  V.'  CALt  (912)  •>.<■! 
8822 


.Upton 
Tea  Imports 


Over  HO  Vuriotios  <>/  Fine  Loose  Ton 
Wuii'  tm  ,i  i  omplimcntm y  issue  nl  the 
UPTON  TEA  QUARTERLY 


P.O.  BOX  159  A  •  UPTON,  MA  01568 


Super  Bow  I  i  lull   tooib.ill  l.nr.  ,  Inn  Send 

$  i  and  SASI  SB(  ,  V.O  Box  I  I  I t  >al 
land,  i  ahl  " 4ol  1 

Ciourmel  colfee,  tea,  and  spices.  ■  ileal 
^ills  I  n  e  ,  it.il.M'ur  North  Star,  II  11$, 
OS  SO  (  o|  I'l  l  1 1  i  o\  i  i  Road,  Sal idpoi n t , 
Idaho  8 $864  (208)  20$  i  1 08 

CM  I  S 

Binospei  spectacle-binoculars.  I  land  tree 
wide  views  theatre,  spoils  l\  low  vision 
wat<  I  ■  (4K')d$5  02  1 .'.  lax  (416)  h$5  s.'od 
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Crazy  Bob  has  ruhhci  stamps  hie  you've 
nevei  seen   angels,  wiuhviafi,  monsters, 
mythology,  niedii  ine,  morel  l  alalo^ue  $1 
(rclundahli  )   (  la  \  bob.  P.(  I    Box  2482 
1111,  M,  nil,,  Id,  Va  22  I  16 

Exquisite  jewelry  collectio^n  latalo^ne  $2 
(  ii;S(  "t  \  .'  54  Kofue  linri  A\  enue, 
(  irants  Pass,  I  Ire  07  >26 

(iilt  ol  a  lifetime.  Surprise  omeone  ipei  lal 
with  .,i ,  original  .01114  writ  ten  pit  lot  them 
C  ireal  loi  anniversaries,  Xm.is,  Valentine's 
Day,  ei i:m"i  an  1  u  ,  01  .ins  1  >l hii  sit ii.it ion 
I.  x  pe  t  ie  in  ed  in  11  s  11  1 .1 11s  '.',  1 1  1 1  1  ei  01  d  1  n \'_, 
ec|utpmeiil  w  1 1 1  1 1 11 1 1  youi  nil  into  1  hlet  11111 
memory  You  may  1  o  w  rite  lyi  u  s  Surpris 
iiil'K  inexpensive  Vim.  <  (718)  8O4  4  ..'  | 


Give  your  favorite  curmudgeon  .1  subscrip- 
tion to  the  quarterly  Old  Fart  Magazine. 
Send  $10  check  to  TOF,  199  Avenue  Road, 
Toronto,  Canada  M5R  2M6.  Telephone/tax 
(416)  975-2614. 


Devilish  Fun  lor  Ex-Catholics 
and  Other  Sinners 
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Redemption?  a  satirical  board  game  about 
the  Catholic  Church.  Object:  Io  commit 
as  [nam  mortal  mus  as  possible  and  still 
die  in  a  siaic  of  grace  Deliciously  beautiful 
arid  guaranteed  to  please  or  money  back. 

Send  SASE  lor  more  info,  or  S;4.4>  plus 
S5.00  Shipping  Handling  to  Omnidome, 
Bo\  1221-H,  Berkeley',  CA  94701-1221 


Your  name  in  runes  on  handmade  paper. 
Suitable  tor  framing.  55  from  Rune'-,  P.O. 
Box  42  i  ll.  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45 587. 


W>odcut  ftints 

nt>  Limited  Editions  <&* 
•  Signed  1  numbered  by  the  artist           •  Cats 
-  Hand-pulled  from  original  woodcut  blocks  -  Horses 
■  Archival,  100%  rag ,  add  free  paper       ■  a  more 
Please  send  lor  FREE  CATALOGUE  including 
-The  Story  of  Woodcut  Prints" 

SUGS  DrnwmgslPrints 
956  M.  Western  Avenue 
Cake  Forest.  IC  6QOAS 

VACATIONS 


Imitation  to  Tuscan)  is  a  small  Euro- 
pean linn  specializing  in  properties  in  west- 
central  Tuscany,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
areas  in  the  world  Villas,  ancient  towers,  and 
farmhouses  for  rent  bv  the  week  Contact 
Suzanne  B.  Cohen.  North  American  Agent,  lM 
Winthrop  St.,  Augusta.  Maine  04330.  (207) 
622-0743.  Catalogue  Sv 


Saturday  Night  in  Havana.  Travel  essays 
F>y  award-winning  journalist.  57.95  to  Mari- 
posa Press,  Box  215,  Thompsonville,  N  Y 
127S4.  

Guadalajara.  La  Golondrina,  private  villa 
within  resort.  Tradition  and  comfort  com- 
bined Minutes  from  downtown,  near  crafts 
villages.  From  5600  weekh.  For  informa- 
tion, write:  Golondrina,  1012  Timber  Trail, 
Dixon,  111.  61021.  

Fiestas  in  Spain!  Write:  605  Westerly 
Prive.  Marlton,  N.J.  0805  3-102  3.  

Sabbatical  or  vacation  home  in  perched 
medieval  village  on  French  Riv  iera  From 
February.  5800  monthly.  Long-term  rates 
Linck.  2B  Residence  d'Hennemont.  St. 
Germain-en-laye,  France  7S100. 

England  atlo.it.  l  .-velv  waterways,  histori- 
an-skipper, good  food,  no  schedule.  5645 
weekh.  Also:  luxury  barge-yacht  on  Shake- 
speare's Avon;  self-drive  boats.  Box  2083, 


Springfield,  M. 


141  3)  562-^2% 


GALAPAGOS 


You,  9  other  adventurers  and  our  licensed  natural- 
ist will  sail  by  yacht  to  explore  more  islands  than 
any  other  Galapagos  expedition.  60  trip  dates. 
Mochu  Picchu  option.  Free  brochure. 

loci  Floats  510-420-1550 
1 31 1-HP  63rd  St..  Emeryville  CA  94608 


Hawaii:  Luxury  condo  overlooking  Kona 
coast  fairways/ocean.  Quiet  area  2  bed- 
rooms. $85/night.  Minimum  rental:  2 


Florence:  Private  walking  tours.  Custom 
designed  to  enchant  you;  in  and  out  of  the 
city.  (708)  432-1814.  

Venice,  Italy.  Centrally  located  apart- 
ments, some  canalside,  some  terraces,  each 
personally  screened.  Also  good  selection  in 
Florence,  Rome,  Lucca.  Week/month. 
(415)  861-3  340.  

Home  exchange.  Join  responsible  world- 
wide membership  tor  inexpensive  travel! 
(800)  788-C1TY.  

Freighter  cruises — deluxe,  exotic,  inexpen- 
sive. TravLtips  Association,  Box  218B1, 
Flushing,  N.Y  1135s.  (800)  ^72-8584. 


CREATIVE  PARADISE! 

l)esi«n.  drawing,  painting,  photography,  sculpture,  his- 
torical studies,  writing  Short  courses  for  all  ahiliues 
.American,  Dutch,  and  hnglish  tutors  Free  brochure — 
Atelier  de  la  Rose,  46700  Montcahrier.  S  *  France 
Tel  (011  33  )  65246636  Fax  toll  33)  65365997. 
24-hour  English  brochure  service 


Hawaiian  vacation,  v  irtually  tree  Informa- 
tion: $1.  Also,  51,000  airline  rebate  book: 
53.  GESCO,  254  SW  Rogue  River  Avenue, 
Grants  Pass,  Ore.  97526. 


HOTEL  DAVID  B  &  B  AND  DINNER,  TOO! 

Intimate,  in  the  heart  of  San  Francisco  Theatre  Row  al 
Union  Square,  Home  ol  DAVID'S,  the  City's  most 
celebrated  Deli/ReslaurantjBakery  FREE  sumptuous 
breaWasts  served  til  noon  FREE  savory  dinners  till 
midnrte  FREE  TRANSPORT  tram  SFO  airport  tor 
guests  staying  2  nrtes  or  longer  Singles  tr  $79, 
doubles  $89:1, '800-524-1 888. 


 PERSONALS  

Singles  interested  in  arts  find  compatible 
friends,  mates.  Culture  Lover's  Connec- 
tions; SASE  Box  1  2 74.  Torrance,  Calif. 
9Q505.  

100%  Cotton:  Gentle,  unpretentious, 
bearded  computer  guv  ( 3  3,  5'9",  170),  mild- 
ly athletic,  seeks  intelligent,  straightfor- 
ward, childless  woman  with  25  miles  for 
relationship  complete  with  laughter,  tears, 
sharing,  trust,  bagels.  .  .  ,  Please  no  smokers, 
dog  owners,  or  astrologers.  Martin,  P.O. 
Box  791  37H,  Belmont,  Mass.  02179. 

Meet  confidentially,  serious  and  fun 
health-conscious  people.  Angelic,  Box 
2418,  FalK  Church,  Va.  22042.  (703)  641- 
0015.  

Russia,  Scandinavia,  France,  U.S.A.,  etc.: 

Correspondence  tor  sincere  professionals 
worldwide  Scanna  International,  P.O.  Box 
4-Hr.  rittstord.  N.Y.  14534.  (800)  677- 
3 1 70  anytime. 


World's  Most  Powerful  Psychic 


World's  Greatest  And 
Most  Powerful  Psychic 
Health  'Money  •  Love •  Luck 
Call  David  or  Opal  (61 5)  691  -271 1 


Clint  Eastwood  look-alike  seeks  bosomy 
woman  under  30  who  wants  ro  explore  her 
mind,  soul,  and  planet.  (2 1  2)  420-4769. 

Anachron — the  generation  bridge.  Older 

women/younger  men;  younger  women/ 
older  men.  Send  SASE:  P.O.  Box  H-326, 
New  York.  N.Y.  11  367. 


The  Letter  Exchange  brings  you  conJ 
tton.  Meet  minds,  not  bodies.  Send  3 
Box  6218-H,  Albany,  Calif.  94706 

The  Singles  Registry.  Intellectual  anj 
cere  associations.  SASE  207  Hil 
Manor,  Hill  City,  Minn.  55748. 

Single  science/nature  enthusiast 

meeting  through  Science  Connec; 
(800)  667-5179. 

At  the  Gate.  Meet  singles  sharing  \ 
on  the  environment,  personal  growth, 
fualitv,  peace,  justice.  Free  details 
09506-HP,  Columbus,  Ohio  43209. 

Single  Booklovers,  a  national  grouj 
been  getting  unattached  booklovers  tc 


er  since  1970. 
Gradyville,  ra. 
5049. 


riease  write  Box 
19039  or  call:  (215): 


Classical   Music   Lovers'  Exch; 
Nationwide  link  between  unattached 
lovers.  Box  31,  rdham,  N.Y.  10803. 
233-CMLS. 


Would  vou  like  to  be  one  of 

The  Happy  Few 

Are  vou  young  and  college-educ; 
Are  you  seriously  searching  for  U 
We  offer  self-descriptive  essays 
let  you  decide  whom   to  con 
(Also  open  to  gays.)  Write  to: 
The  Happy  Few,  Dept.  HM 
P.O.  Box  382805 
Cambridge,  MA  02238 


Worldwide  introductions!  Beautiful 
ladies,  handsome  men.  rictures,  de: 
tions;  tree.  League,  Box  5637-HM, 
Nev.  89513-5637.  

Artistic  Connections — linking  s, 
lovers  of  the  arts  across  the  nation.  Y\ 
art,  film,  literature,  dance,  drama,  pho' 
phv.  Write:  AC,  Box  116,  Chatham 

07928. 


Bisexual  Men 

Conferences/peer  support  groups.  Senous, 
educated,  responsible  men  discussing  valid 
emotions  (whether  acted  upon  or  not).  Honest 
sharing  in  small  (4-S),  structured  telephone  con- 
ference-calls with  men  nationwide.  Or  regional 
weekend  seminars.  Considering  historical,  cul- 
tural roots  (Greece/Rome).  Confidential;  first- 
name  basis.  Not  psychotherapy.  Not  a  social 
networt.  Facilitator-Vale,  UCSC. 
Recorded  information:  413-253-2199. 


Idealistic  man — 47,  kind,  loyal,  pi 
hardworking  (M.D.),  nice-looking — 
woman  match  tor  friendship,  mart 
children.  P.O.  Box  282876,  San  FranJ 
Calif.  94128. 


CONCERNED  SINGLES  NEWSLE1 
links  singles  concerned  about  pe. 
social  justice,  gender  equity, 
:j:  and  the  environmenL  ^ 

Nationwide.  All  ages.  Since  1984 
Free  sample:  Box  555-HS,  Stockbndge,  MA  C 
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H.  Middleu 


he  diagram,  when  tilled  in,  will  contain  a 
quotation  from  .1  published  work  The  num- 
bered squares  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the 
numbered  blanks  under  the  WORDS.  The 
WORDS  form  an  acrostic:  the  first  letter  of  each 
spells  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of 
the  work  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken. 
The  letter  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of 
each  square  indicates  the  WORD  containing  the 
letter  to  be  entered  in  that  square.  Contest 
rules  and  the  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle 
appear  < in  page  87. 
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HOW  THE  COUNTRV 


GETS  THINGS  DONE 


ONE  IN   A  SERIES 


Last  summer  the  only  full 
menu  restaurant  in  Cherokee, 
Oklahoma  closed  its  doors.  So 
the  town's  rural  electric  co-op 
went  right  to  work,  helped  raise 
$25,000  from  local  investors  and 
got  a  new  restaurant  into  business. 
It  employs  13  and  is  already 
exceeding  profit  projections. 
Small  potatoes?  Not  for  folks 
in  Cherokee.  Farther  north, 
there's  Soyland  Power  Co-op 
in  downstate  Illinois.  Here  the 
co-op  helped  a  family-owned 
popcorn  warehouse  expand  its  operations.  But  that 
warehouse  is  just  one  of  the  many  businesses  to 
benefit  from  co-op  initiatives  that  stimulate  the 
local  economy  For  example,  $320,000  in 
Soyland  community  development  loans 
have  helped  24  businesses  generate  ;  :t?f 

$5  million  in  economic  growth, 

which  isn't  peanuts.  Keeping  local  '       \  ggjSgS  * 

businesses  in  business,  and  helping 

r  — 

others  get  started  -  -  it's  no  small  part  of  the 
big  job  America's  rural  electric  co-ops  are  doing 
in  Oklahoma,  Illinois,  and  all  across  the  country. 


|  America's  Consumer-Owned  Rural  Electric  Co-ops 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association.  1800  Mas\achusett>.  Venue.  \     .  Washmatcn.  (X  20036 
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SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
Causes  Lung  Cancer,  Heart  Disease, 
Emphysema,  And  May  Complicate  Pregnancy. 


RECENTLY,  SCIENTISTS 
IN  BRAUNSCHWEIG, GERMANY, SET  THI 
ATOMIC  CLOCK  BACK  ONE  FULL  SECOND 

OUR  FLIGHT  SCHEDULES  HAVE 
BEEN  ADJUSTED  ACCORDINGLY. 


Every  365  days,  more  or  le 
the  earth  completes  another  re' 
lution  around  the  sun.  It  is  a  riti 
as  predictable  as  it  is  beautifu 

And  for  the  last  three  of  tho 
revolutions,  almost  as  predictab 
Northwest  has  been  the  #1  or 
time  airline 
among  the 
four  largest 
U.S.  carriers. 

(Based  on  U.S.  Department  i 
Transportation  consumer  repor 
for  the  years  1990, 1991  and  1992 

This  sort  of  record  should  h 
expected  from  an  airline  that  h; 
made  punctuality  a  sort  of  corp 
rate  mission 

For  information  or  reservatioi 
call  your  travel  agent  or  Northwe 
at  1-800-225-2525. 

And  you'll  soon  understand 
why,  in  Switzerland,  they  say  th; 
a  good  watch  "should  run 
like  a  Northwest  flight." 
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LETTERS 


Do  Americans  Really  Care 
About  Education? 

As  ,i  university  professor  I  enjoyed 
Benjamin  Barber's  astute  assessment 
of  w  hy  Americans  Mather  on  about 
tlie  importance  ot  education  ("Amer- 
ica Skips  School,"  November  1993] 
without  doing  anything  to  reform  it. 
As  a  historian,  however,  I  am  skepti- 
cal that  more  democracy  is  the  answer. 
In  actuality,  democracy  is  parr  of  the 
problem. 

Most  of  the  glowing  virtues  that 
Barber  ascribes  to  democracy — such 
as  e  t '. t i e ; i !  thought  and  deliberation, 
civic  responsibility,  and  an  educated 
citizenry — actually  are  derived  from 
republican  and  enlightenment  ideals. 
Nineteenth-century  American  dem<  >c- 
racy  exalted  values  that  undermined 
rather  than  reinforced  these  political 
principles.  In  addition  to  majority  rule, 
democracy — as  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
recognized — relied  upon  the  authori- 
ty of  public  opinion,  which  was  not 
based  on  truth  per  sc.  but  which 
emerged  from  popular  consensus  and 
c  ust<  mi,  two  powerful  forces  that  stood 
in  opposition  to  deliberation  and  tol- 
eration. 

The  other  feature  of  democracy 
and  republicanism  that  Barber  ignores 
is  their  tendency  to  exclude  certain 
"roups  from  participation,  a  practice 
often  defended  as  a  matter  of  politi- 
cal expediency.  For  republicans,  this 
meant  excluding  people  without  prop- 

1  larper's  Magazine  welcomes  Letters  to  the 
Editor  Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  all  letters  are  subject  toediting.  Let- 
ters must  be  tyjwl  double-spaced;  volume 
precludes  individual  acknowledgment . 


erty — slaves,  women,  servants,  or  an 
one  without  sufficient  land  and  weal 
— who  were  viewed  as  dependei 
classes;  Kir  antebellum  democrats,  tb 
meant  excluding  people  without  tl 
right  of  "self-ownership" — slave 
women,  free  blacks,  paupers,  and 
large  portion  ot  foreign-born  ar 
working-class  men  and  women  who 
politicians  viewed  as  outside  the  di 
main  of  liberty.  For  many  Americai 
in  the  1990s,  it  means  poor,  urbail 
black  youths.  Democracy,  in  tact,  I 
the  source  ot  many  of  the  problen 
that  Barber  identities  as  barriers  t 
improving  our  educational  system; 
lasting  solution  will  require  dramai 
ic  reinvention  of  democracy  ratht 
than  revival  of  some  mythical  vet 
sion  of  it. 

Nancy  Isenberg 
C  ledar  balls,  Iowa 

I  "H  course  Americans  are  not  seriou 
about  improving  our  public  school.'' 
The  value  this  country  places  on  edu 
cation  continues  to  diminish.  One  ob 
vious  reason  is  demographics.  Th 
percentage  of  voters  with  school-agi 
children  is  at  an  all-time  low.  Those 
factors  that  make  one  more  likely  ti 
vote  (e.g.,  being  white,  professions 
upper-income,  and  older)  inversely 
correlate  with  those  statistical  charac 
teristics  associated  with  people  wit: 
young  children.  Tins  fact,  coupled  witl 
the  current  lack  ot  a  feeling  ot  com 
munality  in  our  society,  means  tha 
the  majority  of  voting  Americans  have 
no  direc  t  interest  in  spending  tax  dol- 
lars on  education. 

The  problems  in  our  schools  refleci 
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Diversification 
Made  Simple 


Diversification  can  be  an  effective  strategy  to  help  you 
achieve  high  total  returns  over  time  with  reduced  lisk. 
And  now,  with  Fidelity  Asset  Manager™,  you  can  diversity 
the  easy  way,  and  get  Fidelity  's  money  management 
expertise,  too. 

All  It  Takes  Is  One 
Investment 

Fidelity  Asset  Manager.  Now  there's 
an  easier  w  ay  to  diversify'  across  a  broad 
range  of  securities  - 
with  one  investment. 
Fidelity  Asset  Man- 
ager allocates  your 
investment  among 
domestic  and  foreign 
stocks,  bonds  and 
short-term  instru- 
ments. The  fund  can 
take  advantage  of  a 
wide  variety7  of  invest- 
ment options  in 
pursuit  of  the  highest 
possible  returns,  but 
with  reduced  risk 
through  its  broad 
diversification.  Start  your  fidelity  Asset 
Manager  investment  with  just  $2,500  and 
no  sales  charge. 


Bonds 


Stocks 


33°° 


51% 


16% 


Short-Term 
Instruments 

The  diagram  reflects  Fidelity  Asset 
Manager  s  approximate  investment  mix 
as  of  September  30.  1993  The  fund  gradually 
shifts  the  percentage  of  stocks,  bonds 
and  short-term  instruments  as  market  and 
economic  conditions  change 


Fidelity 


A  Record  of  Success. . . 

fidelity  Asset  Manager  has  provided  an 
impressive  track  record  since  its  inception  in 
1988,  and  has  recently  earned  the  highest  risk- 
adjusted  rating  of  5  stars  from  Momingstar.  for 
your  long-term  goals  consider  putting  fidelity 
\sset  Manager  to  work  for  you. 


Average  Annual  Total  Returns 
as  of  September  30, 1993* 


19.71 


0 
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15.10 


Life  of  Fund 


RATING 


★  *★★* 


Highest 


From  Morningsljr  Inc 
October  31  1993 


And  It's  Easy  To  Transfer  Your  IRA  To 
Fidelity.  Ask  for  a  free  IRA  fact  kit,  including 
a  transfer  form,  and  start  your  IR\  with 
just  $500.  Also,  be  sure  to  ask  for  your  free 
copy  of  fidelity's  Common  Sense  Guide  To 
Planning  for  Retirement. 

For  A  Free  Fact  Kit 
Call  2+  Hours 

1-800-526-3116 


Investments 

Common  sense.  I  ncommon  results. 


For  a  free  fact  kit  containing  .1  current  prospectus  for  Fidelity  Vsset  Manager,  with  more  complete  information  including  management  Ices  and  expenses  please  1  .ill  Read 
11  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money  total  returns  are  historical  and  include  c  hange  111  share  prii  e  and  1  investment  ol  dividends  and  1  apilal  gains  Share  price  an 
return  will  van  and  you  may  have  a  gam  or  loss  when  you  sell  \011r  shares  file  hind  commenced  operations  on  1  !  JS'S.s  Morningstai  proprietary  ratings  relied  historic; 
risk-adjusted  performance  as  of  Past  performance  is  no  guarantee  ol  future  results  Momingstar  1  aimgs  are  cal<  ulaled  from  ihe  hind  s  three  year  average  annua 

return  with  appropriate  fee  adjustment  and  a  risk  factor  thai  reflects  fund  performance  relative  to  three  month  '  reason  Hill  monthly  returns  l  eu  pen  eni  ol  the  funds  in 
an  investment  category  receive  live  stars  I  idclnv  Distributors  ( .urporation 


the  larger  reality  of  an  economy  in 
decline  and  a  society  in  a  period  of 
transformation.  With  tin-  decline  in 
real  wealth,  education  has  hy  necessity 
become  purely  vocational.  Right  now, 
Americans  are  more  concerned  with 
preserving  their  short-term  yams  than 
with  contributing  to  the  long-term 
well-being  of  the  public  domain.  Any 
real  impiovement  of  the  educational 
system  in  this  country  will  have  to 
wait  tor  better  economic  tunes  and 
the  development  of  .1  viable  social 
contract.  As  a  country,  we  must  tmd 
within  ourselves  the  generosity  of  spir- 
it not  to  turn  away  from  our  neighbors 
children. 

(    Von  I  huwn 

Si .  Louis 

Public  education  will  not  improve, 
according  to  Benjamin  Barber,  until 
teachers'  salaries  are  raised  to  "levels 
that  w« mid  attract  the  best  young  pro- 
fessionals in  our  society."  This  is  a 
laudable,  oft-proposed,  but  presently 
unpractical  idea.  It  is  not  that  the 
money  could  not  be  found  it  we  were, 
as  he  notes,  serious  about  children. 
Money,  in  tact,  is  moot.  Bright  young 
people  already  want  to  be  public- 
school  teachers  even  at  the  scan- 
dalously inequitable  salaries  that 
announce  our  lack  of  seriousness 
about  education.  The  real  problem  is 
that  the  best  young  professionals  have 
historically  been  the  last  people  the 
typical  administrator  wants  in  the 
public  schools.  Anecdotes  abound 
that  reveal  that  given  a  choice  be- 
tween a  bright  young  person  and  a 
mediocre  graduate  of  a  local  teach- 
ers' college,  the  person  doing  the  hir- 
ing will  regularly  and  instinctively 
decide  against  the  bright  young  per- 
son. (In  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  a 
candidate  who  had  failed  the  Na- 
tional Teachers'  Examination  was 
chosen  to  leach  fifth  grade  over  a 
candidate  who  scored  in  the  95th  per- 
centile. In  Brooklyn  a  summa  cum 
laude  graduate  of  Stanford  in  eco- 
nomics was  n<  >t  hired  to  teach  junn  >r- 
high  math  because  her  transcript  was 
del  ient  in  1  Ik- requisite  math  cours- 
es. : apressive  job  applicants  have 
be<  '  Tl  thai  they  "can't  communi- 
cate with  children"  because  of  the  se- 
lects      1 'liege  they  attended.)  In 


public  education  academic  excellence 
is  suspec  t . 

Th<  >usands  of  liberal-arts  graduates 
apply  for  teaching  positions  every  year, 
and  it  is  wrongheaded  to  assume  a  pri- 
ori that  they  c  an't  cope  as  well  as  any- 
one can  with  the  challenges  of  the 
typical  classroom,  including  miscar- 
riages and  fights,  and  hungry,  homeless, 
psychically  scarred,  dangerous,  fright- 
ened, or  unhoping  kids. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the 
deeply  ingrained  prejudice  in  the 
schools  against  people  whose  bachelor 
degrees  are  not  in  educatit  >n.  Until  this 
discrimination  is  recognized  and  root- 
ed out,  bright  would-be  teachers  can 
knock  on  school  doors  until  the  cows 
come  home  but  will  not  be  admitted. 

Name  Withheld 
Alexandria,  Va. 

The  myth  th.it  public-school  teach- 
ers are  vastly  underpaid  was  laid  to  rest 
years  ago.  Their  salaries  are  now  com- 
parable with  those  of  college  faculty  at 
state  and  land-grant  institutions!  For 
example,  in  1992-1993,  average 
salaries  throughout  the  United  States 
in  the  physical  sciences  tor  three  pro- 
tesM .rial  levels  were  $38,332,  $44,5  12, 
and  $65,538.  For  public-school  teach- 
ers in  Kennett  Consolidated  School 
District,  <.  Chester  County,  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  average  base  salary  was 
$45,740.  For  1993-1994,  continuing 
teachers  received  increases  averaging 
10  percent,  and  one  third  now  receive 
base  salaries  of  $60,800  to  $69,300. 
And  the  KC  SI )  is  m  >t  the  highest-paid 
district  in  Chester  County  or  Penn- 
sylvania. 

My  point  is  that  salaries  of  teachers 
and  professors  may  be  considered  low 
by  comparison  with  certain  profes- 
sions. But  it  is  incorrect  to  conclude 
that  they  are  underpaid,  if  one  takes  in- 
to account  the  much  smaller  number 
of  hours  involved  each  year  (typical- 
ly 1 80  days  or  1 , 300  hi  >urs  versus  2,080 
hours  tor  a  tull  twelve  months).  At 
the  same  I  line,  these  teachers  are  pro- 
vided with  lifetime  guarantees  of  em- 
ployment because  of  tenure,  generous 
fringe  benefits  and  fully  salaried  sab- 
batical leaves  every  seven  years. 

Second,  Barber  omitted  one  of  the 
principal  culprits  responsible  tor  the 
steady  decline  of  public-school  per- 
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formance — the  National  Educatii 
Association,  and  its  affiliated  state  ai 
local  organizations:  the  most  powerfi 
labor  union  in  the  country.  Childrt 
in  K-l  2  are  held  hostage  to  their  coi 
tract  negotiations,  especially  in  Peni 
sylvania,  where  teachers  can  strik 
without  losing  any  wages.  The  conji 
munity  (in  its  taxes)  and  students  (i, 
their  education)  suffer  from  a  refusal  u 
the  NEA  to  recognize  any  form  of  me. 
it  pay  in  contract  negotiations.  Thu 
the  best  and  the  worst  teachers  receivj  L, 
identical  salaries  and  increases.  Thet 
is  no  performance-based  compensq 
tion  or  merit  pay.  In  addition  to  turrj 
ing  off  TV  sets,  eliminating  the  strikj 
and  tenure  as  weapons  of  the  NE/j" 
would  do  much  to  help  sok  e  the  curj 
rent  school  problems. 

Norman  F.  Ness 
Landenberg,  Pa. 
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S< 1  passionate  are  Benjamin  Barber 
preachments  about  democracy  tha 
this  scarce  flower  of  human  histor 
has  become  for  him  the  sole  rational* 
tor  education.  That,  at  least,  is  an  ad 
\  .nice  1  >\  ei  the  « itt-stated  dual  purp  is< 
of  American  education:  to  get  a  \o\\ 
and  to  become  a  democratic  citizen! 
He  wisely  rejects  the  first  but  puts  a  roJ 
mantic  notion  in  its  place:  "learning  fx 
be  free."  But  just  as  feminists  who  claim; 
that  men  are  intrinsically  insensitive1 
must  explain  the  music,  art,  and  poetn 
produced  by  men  over  the  centuries,  so 
a  theory  of  human  education  based  on 
the  idea  of  democracy  must  explain 
how  so  much  education  and  civiliza- 
tion has  taken  place  over  the  centuries 
in  the  absence  of  democracy.  Come- 
nius,  an  early  proponent  of  a  liberal 
and  universal  education,  did  not  live 
in  what  we  would  recognize  as  a 
demi  icracy. 

The  primary  rationale  of  education 
is  to  pass  on  the  experience  of  the 
tribe.  The  more  liberal  the  education, 
the  more  inclusive  and  universal  the 
definition  of  the  tribe,  until  all  of  hu- 
man experience  is  garnered  and  passed 
on.  This  process  can  and  does  take 
place  under  a  wide  range  of  political 
regimes  from  democracy  to  totalitari- 
anism. What  Professor  Barber  waxes 
passionate  about  is  an  American  con- 
ceit, or  the  result  of  what  other  peoples 
see  as  American  cultural  myopia. 
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]o  treat  symptomatic  benign  enlarged  prostate: 

<3nly  one  medicine  can  shrink  the  prostate. 
PROSCAR. 

(FINASTERIDE) 

Until  recently,  there  wasn't  a  med- 
]j;ine  that  could  help  the  condition 
'mown  as  symptomatic  benign 
irostate  enlargement  or  BPH.  But 
low  there  is  PROSCAR,  the  first  oral 
prescription  medicine  that  can 
ihrink  an  enlarged  prostate 

•  lowever,  it  is  important  to  know  the 
hollowing:  Proscar  doesn't  nark 
;  or  everyone.  Even  though  your 
irostate  may  shrink,  you  may  not 
;eean  improvement  in  urinary  flow 
)r  symptoms.  And  you  may  need  to 
■ake  PROSCAR  for  6  months  or  more 
to  see  whether  it  helps  you. 

How  Proscar  can  shrink  an 
enlarged  prostate. 

As  a  man  ages,  a  key  hormone  can 
jhelp  cause  the  prostate  to  grow. 
PROSCAR  actually  blocks  the  pro- 
duction of  this  hormone,  so  it  helps 
shrink  the  prostate  to  a  smaller 
size  in  many  men.  As  a  result, 
some  men  treated  with  PROSCAR 
experience  an  increased  urinary 
flow  and  an  improvement  in  uri- 
nary symptoms. 

Why  you  should 
see  your  doctor  soon. 

Your  doctor  has  several  options  for 
the  treatment  of  symptomatic 
BPH:  watchful  waiting  (monitor- 


regular 


The  prostate  surrounds  /mi  l  o)  the  urethra,  the  tithe  that 
carries  urine  from  the  bladder  As  the  prostate  enlarges, 
it  ean  squeeze  the  urethra  and  eause  urinary  problems 


ing  the  condition  with 
checkups),  medication,  or  surgery. 
It's  important  to  see  your  doctor 
because  the  problem  doesn't  usual- 
ly get  better  by  itself.  In  many 
cases,  the  prostate  continues  to 
enlarge  and  the  symptoms  may 
get  worse.  So  if  your  urinary 
symptoms  are  bothering  you,  have 
your  family  doctor  or  a  urologist 
assess  your  condition  and  ask  if 
PROSCAR  is  an  appropriate  treat- 
ment for  you. 

It  is  also  important  to  have  regu- 
lar checkups.  While  benign 
prostate  enlargement  is  not  cano  r 
and  does  not  lead  to  vainer,  the 
two  conditions  van  exist  at  the 
same  time. 


Remember,  only  a  doctor  can  eval- 
uate your  symptoms  and  their  pos- 
sible causes.  So.  if  your  urinary 
symptoms  are  bothering you,  don't 
wait  any  longer.  You  may  find  that 
your  enlarged  prostate  can,, .be 
made  into  a  smaller  problem. 

For  more  information  about 
prostate  enlargement  and 
Proscar,  call  i  800-635-4452 
todav. 
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Please  see  patient  information  on  the  following  page 
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PATIENT  INFORM  A  I  ION  ABOl  I 

PROSCAR  lP_rahs-car) 

Generic  name:  finasteride  (fin-AS-tur-eyed) 

PROSCAR  is  f  or  the  treatment  of 
symptomatic  benign  prostatic  hyperpla- 
sia and  for  use  by  men  only. 

Your  doctor  may  prescribe  PROSCAR  if  you 
have  a  medical  condition  called  benign 
prostatic  hyperplasia  or  BPH   This  occurs 
only  m  men 

Please  read  this  information,  as  well  as  the 
leaflet  which  accompanies  your  medication, 
before  you  start  taking  PROSCAR.  Also, 
read  the  leaflet  each  time  you  lenew  your 
prescript  ion,  just  in  case  anything  has 
changed  Remember,  tin-,  leaflet  does  not 
take  the  place  of  careful  discussions  with 
your  doctor   You  and  your  doctor  should 
discuss  PROSCAR  when  you  start  taking 
your  medication  and  at  regular  checkups. 

What  is  BPH? 

BI'll  is  an  enlargement  of  the  prostate 
gland    Alter  age  50,  most  men  develop 
enlarged  prostates   The  prostate  is  located 
below  the  bladder.  As  the  prostate  enlarges, 
it  may  slowly  restrict  the  I  low  of  urine. 
This  can  lead  to  symptoms  such  as: 

•  a  weak  or  interrupted  urinary  stream 

•  a  feeling  that  vou  cannot  empty  your 
bladder  completely 

•  a  feeling  of  delay  or  hesitation  when  you 
start  to  urinate 

•  a  need  to  urinate  often,  especially  at  night 

•  a  feeling  that  you  must  urinate  right  away. 

Treatment  options  for  BI'H 

There  are  three  main  treatment  options 
lor  BI'H: 

•  Program  of  monitoring  or  "Watchful 
Waiting".  If  a  man  has  an  enlarged 
prostate  gland  and  no  symptoms  or  if  his 
symptoms  do  not  bother  him,  he  and  bis 
doctor  may  decide  on  a  program  of  monitor- 
ing which  would  include  regular  checkups, 
instead  of  medication  or  surgery. 
•Medication.  Your  doctor  may  prescribe 
PR(  tS(  AR  lor  BI'H   See  "What  PROSCAR 
does"  below 

•Surgery.  Some  patients  may  need 
surgery    Your  doctor  can  describe  several 
different  surgical  procedures  for  BI'H 
Which  procedure  is  best  depends  on  your 
symptoms  and  medical  condition. 

What  PROSCAR  does 

PROSCAR  lowers  levels  of  a  key  hormone 
called  DIPT  ulihvdrotestosteronel,  which  is 
a  major  cause  of  prostate  growth  Lowering 
UH'I  leads  to  shrinkage  of  the  enlarged 
prostate  gland  in  most  men.  This  can  lead 
to  gradual  improvement  in  urine  flow  and 
symptoms  over  the  next  several  months 
However,  since  each  case  of  BI'H  is  differ- 
ent, you  should  know  that: 

•Even  though  the  prostate  shrinks,  you 
may  NO'l  see  an  improvement  in  urine  How 
or  symptoms. 

•You  may  need  to  take  PROSCAR  for  six  (6) 
months  or  more  to  see  whether  it  helps  you 

•Even  though  you  take  PROSCAR  and  it 
may  help  you,  it  is  not  known  whether 
PROSCAR  reduces  the  need  for  surgery 

What  vou  need  to  know  while  taking 
PROSCAR 

•You  must  sec  your  doctor  regularly. 

While  taking  PR0S<  AR.  you  must  have" 
regular  checkups    Follow  your  doctor's  advice 
about  when  to  nave  these  checkups 
•About  side  effects.  Like  all  prescription 
drugs,  PROSCAR  may  cause  side  effects 
Side  effects  due  to  PROSCAR  may  include 
impotence  (or  inability  to  have  an  erec- 
tion i  and  less  desire  for  sex    Each  of 
these  side  effects  occurred  in  less  than  4'r 
of  patients  in  clinical  studies    In  some 
cases  side  effects  went  away  while  the 
patient  continued  to  take  PROSCAR 


Some  men  taking  PROSCAR  'Finasteride) 
may  have  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
semen  released  during  sex    This  decrease 
does  not  appear  to  interfere  with  normal 
sexual  function 

You  should  discuss  side  effects  with  your 
doctor  before  taking  PR<  (SCAR  and  any- 
time you  think  you  are  having  a  side  effect. 
•Checking  for  prostate  cancer.  Your 
doctor  has  prescribed  PROSCAR  for  symp- 
tomatic BPH  and  not  for  cancer — but  a 
man  can  have  BPH  and  prostate  cancer  at 
the  same  time.  Doctors  usually  recom- 
mend that  men  be  checked  for  prostate 
cancer  once  a  year  when  they  turn  50  (or 
40  if  a  family  member  has  had  prostate 
cancer i.  These  c  hecks  should  continue  while 
you  take  PROSCAR   PROSCAR  is  not  a 
treatment  for  prostate  cancer. 

•About  prostate  specific  antigen  (PSA). 

Your  doctor  may  have  done  a  blood  test  called 
PSA.  PROSCAR  can  alter  PSA  values.  For 
more  information,  talk  to  your  doctor 

•A  warning  about  PROSCAR  and 
pregnancy. 

PR(  )SCAR  is  lor  use  by  MEN  only. 
PR<  )SCAR  is  generally  well  tolerated  in  men. 
However,  women  who  are  pregnant,  or 
women  who  could  become  pregnant,  should 
avoid  the  active  ingredient  in  PROSCAR. 
If  the  active  ingredient  is  absorbed  by  a 
woman  who  is  pregnant  with  a  male  baby, 
it  may  cause  the  male  baby  to  be  born  with 
abnormalities  of  the  sex  organs.  Therefore, 
any  woman  who  is  pregnant  or  who  could 
become  pregnant  must  not  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  active  ingredient  in 
PROSCAR. 

'I' wo  of  the  ways  in  which  a  woman  might 
absorb  the  active  ingredient  in  PROSCAR 
are: 

Sexual  contact.  Your  semen  may  contain 
a  small  amount  of  the  active  ingredient 
of  the  drug  If  your  partner  is  pregnant,  or 
if  you  and  your  partner  decide  to  have 
a  baby,  you  must  stop  taking  PROSCAR 
and  talk  to  your  doctor.  If  your  partner 
could  become  pregnant,  proper  use  of  a 
condom  can  reduce  t  he  risk  of  exposing  her 
to  your  semen  (discuss  this  further  with 
your  doctor). 

Handling  broken  tablet*.  Women  who 
arc  pregnant  or  who  could  become 
pregnant  must  not  handle  broken  tablets 
of  PROSCAR. 

PROSCAR  tablets  are  coated  to  prevent 
contact  with  the  active  ingredient  during 
normal  handling   If  this  coating  is  bro- 
ken, the  tablets  should  not  be  handled  by 
women  who  ;ire  pregnant  or  who  could 
become  pregnant. 

If  a  woman  who  is  pregnant  comes  into 
contact  with  the  active  ingredient  in 
PROSCAR,  a  doctor  should  be  consulted. 
Remember,  these  warnings  apply  only  if 
the  woman  exposed  to  PROSCAR  is  preg- 
nant or  could  become  pregnant 

How  to  take  PROSCAR 

Follow  your  doctor's  advice  about  how  to  take 
PROSCAR.  You  must  take  it  every  day.  You 
may  take  it  with  or  between  meals  To  avoid 
forgetting  to  take  PROSCAR,  it  may  be  help- 
ful to  take  it  the  same  time  every  day. 
Ho  not  share  PROSCAR  with  anyone  else;  it 
w;is  prescribed  only  for  you. 
Keep  PR(  )S(  'AR  and  all  medicines  out  of  the 
reach  of  children 

FOR  MORE  INFORMA  TION  ABOUT 
PR(  (SCAR  AND  BPH,  TALK  WITH  YOUR 
DOC  TOR  IN  ADDITION,  TALK  TO  YOUR 
PHARMACIS  T  OR  O  THER  HEALTH  CARE 
PROVIDER 
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The  professor  is  quite  correi, 
though,  when  he  says  we  are  conftu  j 
about  our  priorities.  Health-care  - 
form  may  he  a  central  concern  for  ts 
majority  of  our  people,  hut  it  is  har<L 
our  first  priority.  Education  of  ts 
young  and  support  for  the  prima 


cultural  crucible  from  which  it 


grop 


— the  family — is  the  real  priority. 

Ken  Whekm 
San  Francisco 

For  the  past  four  years  I've  been  seipn> 
in»,  in  inner-urban  Oakland  and  S 
Francisco  teaching  America's  undt 
class.  What  I've  been  trying  to  d  j 
against  all  odds,  is  to  develop  educ 
tit  >nal  strategies  appropriate  to  the  ovt 
whelming  needs  of  at-risk  urban  you 
and  others  who  have  been  ruthless 
disenfranchised  but  have  remarkab 
potential:  educational  triage  for  tho 
traumatized  in  capitalism's  killing  fiel 
My  students  are  African  America 
Native  American,  Asian  America  - 
Mexican  American  .  .  .  and  poor — vi  p 
tually  every  one  is  them  is  poor. 

Barber  contends  that  the  nation 
not  serious  about  education,  and  ye 
have  never  seen  a  group  of  America] 
more  interested  in  learning  than  n 
charges  are.  Barber  claims  that  Ame 
ica  is  not  committed  to  educating  i 
youth,  but  the  teachers  who  work  wit 
those  on  the  front  line  of  the  urha 
reservation,  those  w  ho  ensure  that  tr 
real  work  of  this  country  gets  done- 
pur  such  a  notion  to  shame.  Bark 
holds  that  America  is  not  serious  ahot; 
education;  however,  as  an  educator 
have  mme  to  an  inescapable  conch 
sum:  in  addition  to  the  groups  ju:i 
mentioned,  at  least  one  othet  is  veij 
serious  about  education — very  seriou 
that  is,  about  making  sute  that  pet 
pie  like  my  students  don't  get  one.  It 
the  cabal  that  reaps  vast  profits  froi 
maintaining  the  admittedly  tricky  bai 
ance  between  its  programs  for  cultui 
al  genocide,  media  control,  an 
engineering  populations  of  highly  ms 
nipulable  consumers,  fodder  for  th 
corporate  elite.  Make  no  mistake,  th 
conspiracy  is  real.  It  knowledge  is  pow 
er — and  it  is — those  who  have  powe 
would  be  fools  to  jeopardize  their  po 
sition  by  educating  the  demos. 

WiUkm  Weiss 
San  Francisco 


NOTEBOOK 

Dungeons  and  dragons 
By  Lewis  H.  Latham 


'zrhaps  in  time  the  so-called  Park  Ages 
i  ill  be  thought  oj  as  including  our  own. 

— Lichtenherg 

_^ate  last  summer  1  came  across  an 
ssay  in  winch  Umberto  Eco  suggest  - 
J  a  series  ( >t  parallels  between  the 
ite  twentieth  century  and  the  early 
diddle  Ages,  and  I  remember  being 
truck  by  the  proposition  because  it 
xplained,  or  at  least  pr<  A  ided  me  with 
way  tn  think  about,  phenomena  as 
listant  fr<  >m  i  me  an<  ither  as  MTV,  the 
Jruguay  round  of  the  General  Agree- 
aent  on  Taritts  and  Trade,  the  trans- 
>ort  of  nuclear  weapons  by  oxcart 
through  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  the 
[pparition  of  11.  Ross  Perot,  and  the 
ales  receipts  of  Women  Who  Run  With 
he  Wolt'cs .  Eco  1  ikened  our  i iwn  situ- 
itii m  at  the  end  i  it  an  age  <  it  empire  t<  i 
he  predicament  of  Europe  after  the 
all  of  Rome,  and  as  1  read  w  hat  he  had 

0  say  about  the  bewilderment  of  the 
enth  century — its  faith  in  miracles 
ind  joyous  profusion  of  jugglers  and 
;argoyles,  the  savagery  on  the  roads, 
ind  an  aesthetic  taste  shaped  by  visual 
mages  instead  of  words — 1  recognized 

1  sensibility  and  a  dramatis  personae 
emarkably  well  suited  to  a  guest  ap- 
pearance on  Larry  King  Live. 

Eco's  essay  again  came  to  mind  in 
■arty  December  of  last  year  w  hen  a 
amaican  immigrant  named  G  din  Fer- 
guson (subsequently  identified  in  the 
abloid  press  as  "bitter"  and  "taciturn") 
opened  fire  with  a  semi-automatic  pis- 
ol  on  a  Long  bland  commuter  train, 
cilling  six  people  and  wounding  sev- 
enteen others,  apparently  w  ith  no  pur- 
>ose  or  motive  other  than  the  wish 
o  express  his  feeling  of  resentment, 
rhe  crime  brought  forth  a  buzzing 
warm  of  new  spaper  sermons,  and  the 
Veic  York  Times,  ar  the  top  of  us  op- 
id  page  under  the  title  "The  Lunatic 
Blur,"  pi. iced  an  essay  by  a  Brooklyn 


writer  named  Lui  Sante,  who  argued 
lie  >t  i  inly  that  it  was  imp  issible  ti  >  guess 
at  Ferguson's  motives  but  also  thai  it 
was  pointless  to  worry  about  defend 
ing  c meself  against  the  occasional  flur- 
ries ot  gunfire  likely  to  drift  through 
any  c  ltv  street.  Inc  idental  murder  be- 
lt inged  to  the  same  i >rder  ot  events  as 
wind  in  the  trees  or  storms  at  sea.  As- 
signing to  a  semi-automatic  weapon 
the  pr<  iperties  ( it  "a  magic  wand"  (pre- 
sumably similar  to  rhe  i  >nes  wielded  b\ 
Merlin  and  Od< ) ot  C  ihent ),  Sante  rec- 
ommended to  his  readers  the  com- 
ti irts  ( 4  "fatalism,  imagination,  hunn  >r, 
and  an  understanding  i  >t  pic  ibability." 
We  all  live,  he  said,  "in  t<  irnad<  >  c<  >un- 
try  i  ii'  on  windward  islands."  I  admired 
the  calm  detachment  ot  the  senti- 
ment, but  I  wondered  why  Sante 
didn't  also  invoke  the  blessing  of  rhe 
Virgin,  the  oath  ot  Charlemagne,  or 
the  wizardry  < >f  elves. 

Taking  Sante 's  homily  as  a  sign  <  >f  a 
medieval  intelligence  at  work  behind 
the  aluminum  facades  ot  advanc  ei  I 
postmodernism,  I  understood  that  the 
spiritual  and  get  >p>  ilitical  map  i  if  what 
President  lei  irge  Push  had  pr<  iclaimed 
as  the  New  World  Order  resembled 
the  map  ot  Europe  during  the  First 
Crusade.  At  the  State  Department 
nobody  still  talks  about  "hegemony," 
and  the  more  oracular  trade  and  for- 
eign-p  ilicy  analysts  (Japanese  as  well  as 
Belgians  and  Russians)  have  begun  to 
pr<  ip<  ise  the  division  ot  the  ( >ld  nation- 
states  into  smaller  political  entities 
(rii  me  consisting  i  >t  mi  ire  than  20  mil- 
lion people)  centered  on  a  river  val- 
ley, a  conjunction  ot  textile  nulls,  oi 
a  religious  be  1  let.  The  California  leg 
islature  considers  the  prospect  ot  di 
viding,  like  anc  ient  C  iaul,  inn  i  three 
parts,  and  the  citizens  ot  Staten  Is- 
land have  voted  to  secede  from  the 
city  of  New  York. 

Mavbe  it  w  as  the  dis<  irder  s<  i  alarm 


i ngl\  present  in  the  •  •  ii  p<  mil  realm 
that  . k  1 1  mnted  i'  'i  S. nite's  indiffer- 
ence to  the  corruptions  ot  the  flesh— 
"tragedies  merge,  disasters  run  t<  igcther, 
victims  and  perpet rati  u -s  alike  become 
undifferentiated  statistics"  but  it  the 
Times  n<  idded  its  ahhoi'-  ippn  >val  ot  si  > 
bland  a  piety,  and  it  I  w  as  to  make- 
sense  ot  the  Mexican  hade-  treaty  or 
next  w  eek's  serial  murders  in  Queens, 
clearly  I  needed  a  gloss  on  the  news 
from  Roncesvalles  and  the  monastery 
at  Pec.  lo  this  end  1  assembled  a  tew 
preliminary  notes  bringing  forward 
Ecu's  observations  into  the  present 
tense.  As  ti  ilk  iWs: 

Fiefs  and  I  htkedoms 

Flic  passing  <  it  empire'  shifts  i  he  l<  >- 
c us  ot  effective  elec  ision  to  the  small 
er  ci  iiiceiifrat  ii  His  i  it  c'c  (  uii  'line  interest 
and  intellectual  force  —to  trans-na- 
tional corporations  and  mercantile 
city-states  (among  them  Singapore 
and  Lyons  and  Orange  (.  'ounty,  C  ah- 
tornia),  to  militant  causes  (in  Israel 
or  Iran  or  Northern  Ireland),  to  the 
judgment  ot  armed  bandits  posted  on 
the  r<  tads  an  >und  Sarajevo  >  and  Pi  >rt-au- 
Prince.  The  postmodern  frontiers  de- 
fine  markets  and  spheres  <  it  commerc  i.il 
interest ,  not  the  K  mndaries  <  it  si  ivcreign 
states,  and  corporal  ions  thai  employ 
more  people  than  lived  m  medieval 
Paris  acc|uire  the1  rank  and  dignity  ot 
princes.  Lhe  consanguine  hierarchies 
ot  international  capitalism  imitate  the 
old  leudal  arrangement  •>  undei  whit,  h 
an  Italian  noble  might  swear  (ealty  to 
a  German  prince  or  a  Norman  duke 
dec  [are  himself  1 1  ie  sul  |ect  i  >t  an  En 
glisli  king. 

The  lords  .aid  barons  ot  the  small 
er  tuts  b(  conn-  \  ass, ils  i  *>  larger  hold- 
ing companies,  owing  their  allegiance 
nol  to  Pi  ii  am  oi  1  lie  l  nited  St.il  c-s 
bui  to  (  ii  ihank  oi  Bertelsmann  i  a 
Matsushita,  and  all  present  (stewards, 
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Franklin  Tax-Free  Income  Funds 


Tax-Free  Investing  Makes 
More  Sense  Than  Ever. 

Arc  vou  sure  your  income  taxes  haven't  boon  increased  under 
the  nation's  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act  of  ll)L)3?  There  is  no 
question  that  you  are  being 
taxed  in  many  other  ways: 
property  taxes,  sales  taxes,  use 
taxes  —  to  name  a  few.  At  least 


you  can  protect  your  invest- 
ment income  from  income 
taxes  with  Franklin's  tax-tree 
funds. 

Franklin  offers  a  selection  of 
40  tax-free  funds.  Manv  pay 
dividends  exempt  from  both 
federal  and  state  personal 
income  taxes,  so  you  may  he 
eligible  for  double  tax  savings.* 
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or  Franklin  today  for  a  free 
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castellans,  knights-at-anns,  senesch; ., 
waiting  women,  and  the  court  to.) 
depend  upon  a  corporate  overlord  r  t 
only  tor  the  means  but  also  for  t: 
terms  of  their  existence — gladly  i- 
linquishing  the  rights  of  tree  citizej 
in  return  tor  a  greyhound  and  a  rk  i 
w  ith  a  view  of  the  Rhine. 

Res  Publica 

It  the  household  servants  of  a  ci|  * 
porate  fief  teel  no  further  need  of  pt  I 
if  ies,  the  general  public  translates  tk 
practice  of  eiti:enship  into  the  art 
shopping.  The  buyers  of  politics  as  ei| 
tertainment  express  their  loyalty  to  ; 
product  rather  than  their  obligation  i 
a  principle  or  an  idea.  Perceived  L 
celebrities  or  as  totems  proving  tn 
theorems  of  intellectual  or  social  wort! 
politicians  enter  the  inventory  t 
brand-name  merchandise  that  also  en 
ci  impasses  gold  watches,  record  alhuml 
foreign  automobiles,  and  designer  jean  , 
The  customer  selects  miscellaneoi 
items  from  various  stores  and  catdj 
logues — a  compact  disc  by  Guns  'i| 
Roses,  Elizabeth  Taylor's  perfume,  a  da  i 
votion  to  Tat  Buchanan's  newspaper 
columns — and  by  so  doing  he  or  sh|  I 
composes  the  portrait  of  a  preterre'. 
self.  The  aesthetic  is  playful  and  eclecj! 
tic,  and  the  assemblv  of  magical  obj 
jects  bears  comparison  to  the  medievatr 
passion  tor  collecting  tin  mis  from  th«|  i 
cross  of  Jesus  and  feathers  fallen  fron  J. 
the  wing  of  the  archangel  Gabriel. 

Some  years  ago  in  a  waterfront  cafcll 
in  San  Francisco  I  met  the  modern  mm 
carnation  of  the  medieval  spirit  iij! 
the  person  of  a  wandering  scholail. 
who  knew  how  to  read  the  secret! 
runes  stripped  into  the  film  work  oil 
Sting's  music  videos,  but  who  thought! 
of  politics,  especially  national  poli-1 
tics,  in  the  same  way  that  he  thought! 
of  cable  television  channels  addressed! 
to  a  special  interest  or  a  select  audi- 1 
ence — i.e.,  as  a  diversion  tor  the  kind! 
of  middle-aged  white  man  who! 
watched  C-Span  or  American  Movie! 
Glassies.  When  I  suggested  that  peo-! 
pie  who  ignore  politics  do  so  at  their! 
peril,  he  said  that  he  was  thirty  years! 
old  and  the  government,  which  he  I 
equated  with  the  police,  didn't  know! 
where  he  lived.  Loyal  to  his  pantheon! 
ot  rock  musicians  and  his  first  edition  I 
of  Finnegans  Wake,  to  the  principle  of  I 
the  global  supermarket  and  his  tele-  I 


i.  /ision  set,  he  regarded  himself  as 
1  itateless,  a  citizen  of  an  interdepen- 
li  .lent  world  hound  to  other  people  by 
in  occasional  purpose  or  .1  mutual  ad- 
t  vantage,  not  by  .1  common  history  or 
i  asetofcanonie.il  texts. 
1     Similar  habits  of  mind  m;ike  the 
markets  for  special-interest  magazines, 
tor  Wall  Street  newsletters  and  nar- 
rowcast  radio  and  telev  ision  pr<  igram- 
1  ming,  tor  the  L.  L.  Bean  catalogue,  tor 
the  scientific  and  academic  jarg<  ins,  tor 
J  the  obscure  languages  111  which 
;  economists  speak  to  economists  and 
!  computer  hackers  send  messages  to 
one  another  on  the  Internet.  Among 
people  who  otter  their  loyalties  to  a 
profession  or  .1  department  store,  the 
wi  n\l  "public"  serves  as  a  synonym  for 
incompetence,     weakness,  and 
hypocrisy,  and  the  idea  of  an  Ameri- 
can iv.s  publico — of  the  commonwealth 
preserv  ed  by  the  civic  virtue  of  an  in- 
formed citizenry — seems  as  distant  as 
the  silk  road  to  Cathay. 

Ni  tble  Lt  mis 

The  politicians  in  Washington  like 
I  to  pretend  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment embodies  the  will  and  serves 
the  interests  of  all  the  American  peo- 
ple, but  as  the  ci  >untry  continues  tt  >  di- 
vide into  a  nation  of  the  rich  and  a 
nation  of  the  poor,  the  fictions  of  uni- 
ty and  democratic  intent  lose  their 
capacity  to  command  belief — fine 
words  and  phrases  as  foreign  to  the 
thought  ot  Luc  Sante  as  to  the  emo- 
tion ot  Colin  Ferguson.  The  Ameri- 
can oligarchy  increasingly  has  less  in 
common  with  the  American  people 
than  it  i.loes  with  the  equivalent  oli- 
garchies in  Germany  or  Mexico  or 
Japan.  The  hegemony  ot  wealth  as- 
sumes the  ecumenical  place  once  oc- 
cupied by  the  mediev  al  church,  and 
within  this  favored  estate  everybody 
observes  the  same  rituals  and  pays 
homage  to  the  same  princes.  The 
yachts  moored  oft  C  Cannes  or  the  Cos- 
ta Rrava  sail  under  the  flags  of  the 
same  admiralty  that  posts  squadrons 
off  Miami  and  Newport  Beach,  and 
the  American  plutocrat  traveling  be- 
tween the  Rit:  Hotel  in  Paris  and 
Claridge's  Hotel  in  London  crosses 
not  into  another  country  but  into  an- 
other province  of  what  has  become 
the  latter-day  Christendom. 

The  possessing  classes  recline  at 


then  ease  behind  the  harhit  ins  ot  a 
sate  interest  rale,  c 1  intent  .mi.  1 1 1 1  >m- 
putets  and  tax  machines  and  mega- 
trends and  cellulai  phones  On  the 
other  side  ot  the  walls,  crouched  1  >n 
the  desolate  heaths  ot  the  third,  fifth, 
and  ninth  worlds,  the-  nomadit  bands 
of  the'  heathen  poor,  known  to  the 
French  policy  journals  as  "the  termi- 
nally impoverished,"  tear  at  one  an- 
1  ither  tc  >r  b<  mes. 

Anybody  still  uncertain  on  the 
point  had  only  to  listen  to  last  au- 
tumn's debate  in  C  a  ingress  1  in  the  top- 
ic of  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement.  The  treaty  ratified  a  feu- 
dal redisposition  of  the  serfs  in  both 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and 
the  voices  speaking  on  its  behalf  were 
those  of  a  stateless  1  iligarchy — the  c«  >r- 
porations,  the  Wall  Street  banks,  the 
big  media — that  felt  as  little  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States  as  the  pil- 
grim on  the  shores  of  San  Francisco 
Bay.  Proposed  by  a  Republican  presi- 
dent and  heartily  seconded  by  a 
Democratic  president,  the  treaty  fa- 
vored the  privilege  of  capital  over  the 
rights  of  labor,  and  the  vote  divided 
along  the  lines  1  >t  class  interest  rather 
than  p< ilit ical  difference. 

Cameloi 

The  broad  retreat  to  the  suburbs  ov  er 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  has  giv- 
en rise  to  the  building  of  residential 
enclaves  not  unlike  the  walled  towns 
and  feudal  manors  t  it  medieval  Europe. 
The  real-estate  offerings  published  in 
the  better  magazines  invariably  locate 
the  great,  good  American  place  at  the 
end  of  a  long  driveway,  over  a  bridge, 
beyond  a  gatehouse,  surrounded  it  not 
by  nu  nits  and  battlements  then  at  least 
by  lawns,  beachfront,  weight  sensors, 
golf  courses,  and  a  pack  ot  savage  dogs. 
In  place  1  it  men-at-arms,  the  c< immer- 
cial  nobility  hires  garrisons  ot  private 
police  and  sets  up  defensive  perime- 
ters ot  spiked  hedges  and  saturation 
floodlights.  Although  1  expect  thai  hv 
now  the  priees  have  become  a  good 
deal  more  extravagant,  1  know  that  as 
recently  as  1990  the  nation's  more  af- 
fluent citizens  spent  $52  billion  to:  var- 
ious calibers  >  >t  armed  defense.  1  Hiring 
the  same  year  all  the  governments  111 
America  (federal,  state,  county,  and 
municipal)  allocated  only  $^2  billion 
to  public  law  enforcement. 


I  he  mediev  al  spirit  delighted  in 
o.hkK  colors  and  the  play  ot  light,  in 
the  tales  told  o|  fabulous  beasts  and 
1  he  11111  k  lilt  mis  lives  ot  the  sainis  |  he 
storytellers  didn't  draw  distinctions  be- 
tween fiction  and  non  liction,  and, 
like  1  he  p> lets  and  the  architects,  they 
look  whal  diev  K nind  1.:  toe  shambles 
ot  the  past  and  joined  the  fragments  of 
antiquity  with  the  inspiration  vouch- 
safed them  hv  tht  Vir  :,i  to  make 
rhymes  and  lovs  likely  10  please  the 
mind  ot  a  child.  Ot  the  cathedral  they 
made  w  hai  Fco  called  "the  great  hot  >k 
in  stone,"  the  alphabel  of  v  isual  im- 
ages that  explained,  111  carvings  and 
stained  glass  and  gold  ornaments  en- 
crusted w  ith  jewels,  "the  nations  ot  the 
earth  .  .  .  the  days  of  the  year,  the  sea- 
sons of  sow  ing  and  reaping,  I  he  mys- 
teries ot  the  faith." 

We  require  the  same  explanations 
from  the  television  screen.  News  is  en- 
tertainment and  entertainment  is  new  s, 
and  in  the  III  lie  books  ot  digital  light 
we  watch  the  birth  of  stars  and  the 
death  of  kings.  The  theater  ot  celebri- 
ty, in  which  the  telev  ision  networks 
present  C  iaribbean  hurricanes  and 
African  wars,  replaces  the  old  religious 
theater  in  which  God  staged  cata- 
clysmic floods  and  heavenly  tires.  Like 
the  annotators  of  mediev  al  bestiaries, 
the  mass  media  grant  the  primacy  of 
the  personal  over  the  impersonal.  On 
television  commercials  and  subway 
signs,  athletes  breathe  the  gift  1  >t  lite  in- 
to whatever  products  can  be  carried 
into  a  K  icker  r< « mi,  and  aging  nit  ivie  ac- 
tresses awaken  with  their  "personal 
touch''  the  spirit  dt irmant  in  the  color 
of  a  lipstick  or  a  bottle  of  perfume. 

The  greater  images  of  celebrity 
posed  on  the  covers  ot  our  magazines 
impart  a  sense  of  stability  and  calm  to 
a  world  otherwise  dissolv  ed  in  chaos. 
The  newspaper  headlines  bring  word 
ot  violent  change — war  in  Bosnia,  near 
anarchy  in  Moscow,  famine  111  Soma 
lia — but  1  m  the  snu  n  >th  surfaces  ot  the 
magazines  the  tat.  es  look  as  vacant  and 
imperturbable  as  they  I  lave  lot  >kcd  tt  >r 
twenty  years,  as  serene  as  the  stone 
saints  c  arved  1  in  1  be  dt  it  irs  t  >(  I  'hart  res 
cathedral.  1  here  they  all  are —  Liz  and 
Elvis,  Madonna  and  the  Kennedys — 
indifferent  to  the  turmoil  til  the  news, 
bestowing  on  the  contusion  of  ev  ents 
the  smiles  ot  infinite  bliss.  ■ 


NOTHIXXMs  II 


■  :  1W3  American 


It's  some  of  the  most  important  packaging 
your  kids  can  wear.  Because  plastic 
helmets  and  pads  and  other  sports 


eggs  from  premature  scrambling.  •  And  because 
plastic  is  strong,  thin  and  lightweight,  it 
provides  a  lot  of  protection  without  a  lot  of 


A  Little  Plastic  Packaging 
Can  Help  Prevent  Bruising. 


equipment  play  a  vital  role  in  helping  to 
protect  against  bumps  and  bruises.  •  But 
plastic  isn't  just  for  fun  and  games.  Plastic 
wraps  and  trays  help  keep  food  fresh  and  pre- 
vent spoilage.  Tamper-evident  seals  help  keep 
medicines  protected.  Foam  cartons  protect 


additional,  heavy  packaging.  •  To  learn  more, 
just  call  1-800-777-9500,  and  the  American 
Plastics  Council  will  send  you  a  free 
booklet.  •  And  see  how  a  little 
plastic  is  having  a  positive  impact  in 
places  far  beyond  the  football  field. 


t  in 


♦*"•*  American 

JL  Plastics 
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PLASTIC    MARKS    IT  POSSIBLE 
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Rati.  1 i  it  the  murder  rate  last  year  in  New  Y<  >rk  ( 'it  v  to  the  imir  In  rate  in  I  it  tit-  Roe  I  ,  \rkansas  s  1:1 
Ratio  nt  the  murder  rate  in  states  without  a  death  penalty  to  tin  rati  in  states  thai  impose  it  :  1:2 
Chances  that  an  American  teenager  relieves  he  or  she  will  he  shot  to  death  before  reaching  old  aye  :  !  .r  3 
Chances  that  an  American  helieves  "there  isn't  much  government  can  do  to  stop  emm    :  I  m  ^ 
Change  in  the  number  of  monthly  political  deaths  m  the  I  )ccupied  Territi tries  Mine  the  pea*  e  ;iu>  >rd  was  signed  lust  tall  :  1 

Number  of  p»  >gr<  mis  against  Gypsies  earned  out  in  Romania  Mine  1  989  :  50 
Percentage  change,  since  1992,  in  U.N.  members  abstaining  tn  >m  a  vote  to  c<  mdemn  Iraq  t«  ir  its  human -rights  rei .  >rd  :  1  5ft 
Number  of  U.S.  soldiers  who  identity  themselves  as  Muslims  :  2, SCO 
Number  of  words  in  the  new  Shorter  C  )xford  English  Dictionary  that  are  |apanese  :  2,500 
Percentage  change,  since  1990,  in  the  frequency  with  which  the  word  "penis"  has  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  :  +  100 

Number  of  ABC  affiliates  that  refuse  to  air  NYPD  Blue  :  4-1 
Percentage  change,  since  1989,  in  street-gang  membership  in  Denver,  ( iolorado  :  +2,900 
Chances  that  a  white  teenager  arrested  on  drug  charges  will  be  transferred  to  an  adult  court  :  1  in  70 
Chances  that  a  black  teenager  arrested  on  drug  charges  will  be  :  1  in  I.N 
Estimated  percentage  change,  since  1988,  in  the  number  of  U.S.  children  enrolled  in  martial-arts  classes  :  +40 
Average  number  of  infants  abandoned  in  U.S.  hospitals  each  month  last  year  :  1 ,000 
Chances  that  a  supermarket  customer  in  an  express  checkout  line  has  more  than  the  allowed  number  of  items  :  I  m  4 
Percentage  of  Avon  purchases  in  Patrocino,  Brazil,  that  are  paid  for  in  gold  dust  :  90 
Number  of  animals  a  Moscow  circus  left  on  a  Japanese  dock  in  1992  to  make  room  on  its  ship  tor  newly  bought  cars  :  93 
Price,  per  flight,  of  co-piloting  a  Su-27  Russian  tighter  jet  with  a  former  Soviet  test  pilot,  from  MIGS  etc.  of  Florida  :  $9,000 
Price  paid  at  auction  last  December  tor  an  unused  urine  bag  carried  on  the  Soyuz  22  Soviet  space  flight  :  $1,035 
Number  of  parking  tickets  given  to  former  Soviet  embassy  employees  in  Washington,  D.C.,  that  remain  unpaid  :  50,693 

Number  of  American  cars  Ford's  new  president,  Alex  Trot  man,  has  bought  in  his  lifetime  :  0 
Weeks  after  his  arrest  tor  shoplifting  last  year  that  a  former  secretary  of  the  army  was  hired  as  a  Pentagon  consultant  :  1  2 
Number  of  golf  courses  maintained  by  the  Pentagon,  worldwide  :  2  34 
Percentage  change  in  the  value  of  Euro  Disney  stock  since  the  park  opened  in  1992  :  -350 
Issues  of  Mud  the  magazine  will  give  Prince  Charles  this  year  tor  winning  its  Alfred  E.  Neuman  Look-Alike  Contest  :  12 
Royalty  paid  to  Charles  Manson  for  each  T-shirt  bearing  his  likeness  sold  by  Zooport  Riot  Gear  in  California  :  10c 
Price  of  an  "authentic,  preworn"  plaid  flannel  shirt  by  mail  order  from  Blowhole  Productions  of  Seattle  :  $20 
Estimated  annual  spending  on  medical  treatment  tor  foot  deformities  caused  bv  women's  ill-fitting  shoes  :  $2,000,0( 
Year  in  which  the  South  Korean  government  stopped  defining  toi >t washing  at  barbershops  as  an  "act  of  lechery"  :  1993 

Trice  of  a  one-page  "Florid  to  Torrid"  love  letter,  from  New  York  City's  Do  the  Write  Thing  :  $25 
Estimated  number  of  recruitment  letters  sent  by  U.S.C.'s  basketball  coach  last  spring  to  prospect  Avondre  I  ones  :  300 
Number  of  undelivered  invitations  to  Clinton's  Inaugural  discovered  in  an  Ark  insas  warehouse  in  December  :  49 
Ratio  of  1993  sales  of  Hillary  :  Her  True  Story  to  sales  <  if  The  Life  and  ( 'areer  oj  Bill  (.  '.linum  :  3.2 
Percentage  of  all  U.S.  paperback-book  sales  accounted  foi  by  romance  novels  :  4< 
Amounr  a  Chicago  woman  won  last  year  after  suing  her  former  fiance  tor  breaking  their  7-week  engagement  r  $1  78,000 
Amount  a  California  man  won  last  year  after  suing  his  wife  tor  feigning  sexual  attraction  to  him  for  1  3  years  :  $242,000 
Ratio  of  the  incidence  of  intentional  head-banging  among  infant  boys  to  the  incidence  among  infant  girls  :  3:1 

Figures  cued  are  the  Litest  available  as  oj  December  IW.-i  Soura  s  are  listed  on  jxige  ,  1 
"Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark 


HARPER'S  lNin..\  H 


It  uses  sunlight  to  cool  you. 
Air  to  protect  you. 
And  its  always  thinking  of  you. 


Kl^^mMfllaa&m&a   'n    l"iircK()rY  °*  automobile  where 
><  often  selfishly  monopolizes  the  attention, 


the  929  also  otters  the  unflustered  performance  that 


ais( 


erning  drivers  expect  from  a  fine  car.  The  engine, 


e    one  luxury  sedan  that's  surprisingly  sensitive  to  with  193  horsepower,  is  generous.  And  the  suspension 


the  needs  of  its  dn\er.  9  The  Mazda  929.  -:<?-  Thanks  to  thoughtfully  adapts  to  cope  with  the  alternating  demands 
an  available  Solar  Powered  Ventilation  System  that  helps  of  monotonous  interstate  or  treacherous,  serpentine 

cool  the  c  abin  while  it's  parked,  the  929  makes  you  feel         back  roads.     So  before  you  purchase  a  luxury  sedan,  we 


welcome  from  the  moment  you  get  in.      Driver's-  and  urge  you  to  give  some  serious  thought  to  the  Mazda  929. 


passengers-side  air  bags  are  ready  to  help  protect  you  on  After  all,  it  would  do  the  same  for  you. 


the  road.  •?  Why,  it  even  remembers  to  defog  the  windows 


hen  you  turn  on  the  windshield  wipers.  °  Of  course, 


It  Just  Feels  Right: 


SumdaiJ  feature*  ituluji'  4  u  heel  dm  brakei  u  ilh  Anti-lock  Brake  System  iABSi  JOL.  D0HC.  24-vaive  V6  engine,  automatic  climate  control,  power  moonrooj  una  ii  36-rnomh/jOfJW-mik,  no- 

'29 
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HOW  THE  FBI 
HELPED  FUEL 
THE  WACO  FIRE 


From  "Re/x/rt  and  Recommendations  I  !onceming  the 
Handling  of  Incidents  Such  As  the  Branch  I  ktvidi- 
an  Standoff  in  Waco  Texas,"  by  Alan  A.  Stone',  a 
professor  of  psychiatry  and  law  at  I  larvard  I  Univer- 
sity. Stone  u  iis  one  of  ten  unpaid  experts  selected  List 
June  by  Deputy  Attorney  General  Philip  B.  Hey- 
mann  to  review  the  FBI's  handling  of  the  siege  on  the 
Branch  Davidian  compound  The  Justice  Depart- 
ments investigation  was  divided  into  three  parts  the 
first,  a  "/actual  investigation"  by  department  officials; 
the  second,  an  evaluation  of  the  FBI's  conduct  by  Ed- 
ward Dennis,  an  assistant  attorney  general  in  the 
Bush  Administration;  and  the  third,  reports  by  the  ten 
outside  experts.  In  latejidy,  Stone  filed  a  preliminary 
report  with  the  attorney  general's  office ,  stating  that 
Justice  officials  were  preventing  panelists  from  mak- 
ing factual  inquiries  on  the  grounds  that  such  in- 
quiries would  interfere  with  the  department's  men 
investigation.  Stone  received  no  response,  in  early 
September,  he  heard  that  the  nine  other  members  of 
the  outside  panel  were  about  to  submit  their  reports, 
When  Stone  called  Hermann  to  ask  if  he  had  been 
dropped  from  the  panel.  Hermann  suggested, 
according  to  Stone,  that  Stone  wait  to  make  further 
inquiries  until  after  the  Justice  investigation  was 
complete,  and  issue  his  report  at  a  Liter  date.  The 
department  released  its  report  on  October  8;  it 
included  statements  from  the  nine  remaining  outside 
experts  and  the  conclusion  by  Edivard  Dennis  thai 
the  FBI  "exhibited  extraordinary  restraint  and  han- 
dled this  crisis  with  great  professionalism."  Stone's 
report,  excerpted  below,  was  submitted  to  Hermann 
on  November  8. 

in  creating  its  report,  the  Justice  Department  sift- 
ed through  a  mi  nmtain  i  >t  inf<  >rmati<  >n.  This  e\  i 
dence  overwhelmingly  proves  that  David  Koresh 
and  the  Branch  David ians  set  the  tire  and  killed 
themselves  in  the  c<  mflagration  at  Waco,  which  ful- 


filled their  apocalyptic  prophecy.  M\  report  docs 
not  question  that  conclusion;  instead,  m\  con- 
cern is  whether  the  FBI  strategy  pursued  .11  Waco 
in  si  line  w,i\  com  rihuted  to  the  tragedy  that  resulted 
in  the  death  of  twenty-five  innocent  ehtldieii 
along  with  in; nn  adults.  The  department's  tactu- 
al investigation  and  the  [Edward|  1  V-nnis  evalu- 
ation seem  ti  >  agree  with  the  FBI  commander  on 
the  ground,  who  is  convinced  thai  nothing  the 
FBI  could  have  done  would  have  changed  the 
outcome.  Niat  is  not  m\,  impression. 

On  t  he  evening  <  if  February  28  and  the  1 1 1 «  n  n- 
ing  of  Marc  h  I ,  the  FBI  replaced  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tohacco,  and  l  ire, inns  [ATF|  ai  the 
Bram  h  I  )aviciian  compound.  There  had  been  ca- 
sualties 1  >n  hi  >rh  sides  during  the  Al  F's  attempted 
"dynamic  entry."  David  Koresh,  the  leader  of 
the  Branch  Davidians,  had  been  shoi  through 
the  hip,  and  the  situation  was  in  flux. 

During  the  first  phase  of  the  FBI's  engage- 
ment at  Waco,  .1  period  of  .1  tew  days,  the  agents 
on  the  gn  mnd  at  the  compound  pr<  tceeded  with 
a  strategy  of  conciliatory  negotiation,  which 
had  the  approval  and  understanding  of  the  en- 
tire chain  of  command.  In  the  view  of  the  ne- 
gotiating team,  considerable  pr<  igress  was  made 
— for  example,  some  adults  and  c  hi  Mi  en  came 
out  of  the  compound  —bin  Dav  id  Koresh  and 
the  Branch  I  'avidians  made  main  promises  to 
the  negotiators  thai  the\  then  did  not  keep. 
Pushed  h\  the  tactical  leader,  the  FBI's  com- 
mander on  the  ground  began  to  allow  tactical 
pressures  to  be  placed  on  the  compound  in  ad- 
dition to  negotiat ion ,  e.g. ,  turning  off  the  elec- 
tricity, so  thai  thosi  in  the  compound  would  be 
as  cold  as  the  agents  outside  during  the  twen- 
ty -degree  night .  Ti  ns  tat.  t  it  al  pressure  was  ap- 
plied over  the  objections  ol  the  FBI's  own 
expert  s  in  ncgoti  a  ion  an  J  hehavit  »ral  science, 
w  ho  specific  alK  advised  against  it.  I~he.se  ex 
petts  warned  tin  FBI  amim  md  about  the  po- 
tentially fatal  consequences  of  using  sm.li 
measures. 


|C  lataloguej 

A  catalogue 

OF  WOES 


From  tt  cMcdugnc  distributed  h\  I  he  Safety  Zone,  it 
mail-order  company  in  White  Plains,  New  York. 

\\  111  K!  IS  MY  (  Mil  P.' 

( )ne  of  the  most  frightening  experient  es  for  .1 
pureni  is  to  have  a  child  stray  away  unnoticed  in 
public.  I  Ik-  Locatakid  1--  .111  innovative,  FCC- 
approved  radio-frequent  y  alarm  system  tli.it  helps 
parents  locate  children  111  .1  mall,  park,  store,  or 
just  about  anywhere.  Your  child  wears  the  re- 
ceiver on  .1  belt  or  m  the  nylon  waist  pouch  pro- 
vided. You  1  iity  the  palm  size  transmitter.  In  the 
event  thai  you  and  your  child  are  separated,  the 
1  ocatakid  gives  you  three  options  to  help  you 
find  your  child:  Locate,  Search,  and  Alarm.  It  can 
be  u^eJ  indoors  or  out  and  has  .1  range  of  up  to 
200  feet.  $69.95 

SEAT-BF.I  1  SAFETY  FOR  YOUR  PI- 1 

Protect  your  pet 
.itnl  drive  safely 
with  the  Easy  Rider 
(  '.II  1  larness.  Made 
ol  durable  nylon 
webbing  with  a 
foam-padded  chest 
strap  that  will  not 
irritate  your  pet . 
The  harness  keeps 
your  pet  comfort  - 
ably  confined  in  .1 
car  scat  and  prevents  him  or  her  from  being 
thrown  it  the  ear  stops  suddenly.  .Also  allows 
your  pet  to  sit  or  lie  down  while  you  drive.  Ful- 
ly adjustable.  $18.95 

111    VITFN I  >ANTS 

The  Emergency  Escape  Mask,  which  fits  eas- 
ily in  a  pocket,  briefcase,  or  purse,  usi  s  patented 
technology  to  provide  up  to  twenty  minutes  of 
emergency  respiratory  protection — enough  tune 
to  escape  from  tire  and  related  dangers  liko  heavy 
smoke,  poisonous  fumes,  dust,  and  lethal  gases. 
Made  of  a  unique  flame-resistant  rubber,  the 
ma^k  lias  .1  heat-resistant  visor  and  slips  qi.ncklv 
ov  er  any  m:c  head,  long  hair,  glasses,  or  jewelry. 
1  he  mask  comes  in  a  compact  vacuum-sealed 
container  to  ensure  effectiveness  tor  up  to  tour 
years.  One  size  tits  ill  $79.95 


By  March  21,  the  FBI  was  concentrating  on 
ta<  t  ical  pressure  al<  >ne:  first ,  by  using  all-out  psy- 
cho-physiological wart, ire  intended  to  stress  and 
intimidate  the  Branch  Davidians;  and  second,  by 
"tightening  the  noose"  with  a  circle  of  armored 
v  eludes.  I  he  FBI  considered  these  efforts  a  suc- 
cess because  no  shots  were  tired  at  them  by  the 
Branc  b  I  )avidians, 

["hist  banging  negotiation  strategy  at  the  com- 
pound from  ( 1 )  conciliatory  negotiating  to  (2) 
negotiation  and  tactical  pressure  and  then  to 
(  i)  tactical  pressure  alone  evolved  over  the  ob- 
jections of  the  FBI's  own  experts.  When  the 
fourth  and  ultimate  strategy,  the  insertion  of 
*-  '.S.  gas  [tear  gas]  into  the  compound,  was  pre- 
sented to  Attorney  C  ieneral  Janet  Reno,  the  FBI 
bad  abandoned  any  serious  effort  to  reach  a  ne- 
gotiated solution  and  was  well  along  in  its  strat- 
egy of  all  out  tactical  pressure,  thereby  leaving 
lit  t  le  1.  In  nee  as  to  In  >w  to  end  the  Waco  stand- 
off. By  the  time  the  attorney  general  made  herde- 
1  ision,  the  noose  w  as  closed  and,  as  one  agent  told 
me,  the  FBI  believed  they  had  "three 
^  ■  options    gas,  gas,  and  gas." 

M  here  is,  to  mv  mind,  unequivocal  evidence 
that  the  Branch  Davidians  set  the  compound 
on  fire  themselves  and  ended  their  lives  on  David 
Koresh's  order.  However,  I  am  now  conv  inced 
that  the  FBI's  noose-tightening  tactics  may  well 
have  precipitated  koresh's  decision  to  commit 
himself  and  his  followers  to  this  course  of  mass 
suicide. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  criminology,  behavioral- 
science,  and  psychiatric  literature  on  the  sub- 
let t  of  murder  followed  by  suicide  that  indicates 
that  these  behaviors  and  the  mental  states  that 
motivate  them  have  very  important  and  com- 
plicated links.  Even  more  important  is  what  has 
been  called  the  "gamble  with  death."  For  exam- 
ple, inner-city  youths  often  provoke  a  shoot-out, 
"gambling"  with  death  by  provoking  police  into 
killing  them.  In  the  case  of  the  Branch  Davidi- 
ans, there  was  direct  empirical  evidence  sup- 
porting the  assumption  that  those  at  the 
compound,  because  of  their  own  unconventional 
beliefs,  were  in  the  "gamble  w  ith  death"  mode. 
I  be  evidence  for  this  was  their  response  to  the 
ATI  's  misguided  assault.  The  ATF  claims  gunfire 
came  from  forty  different  locations.  It  true,  this 
means  that  at  least  forty  Branch  Davidians  were 
willing  to  shoot  at  federal  agents  and  kill  or  be 
killed  as  martv r-suicidc  victims  defending  their 
"faith."  The  FBI's  behavioral-science  unit  real- 
ized that  Koresh  and  his  followers  were  in  a  des- 
perate kill-or-be-killed  mode.  They  were  also 
well  aware  of  the  significance  and  meaning  of  the 
Branch  Davidians'  apocalyptic  faith.  They  un- 
derstood that  David  Koresh  interpreted  law-en- 
forcement attacks  as  related  to  the  prophesied 


■ 


apocalyptic  ending.  The  idea  thai  people  with 
those  heliefs,  expecting  the  apocaly]  se,  would 
suhmit  to  tactical  pressure  is  .1  conclusion  that 
flies  in  the  face  oj  their  hehav  ior  dunny  the  Al  F 
raid 

In  deciding  to  move  to  .1  show-of -force  tac- 
tical strategy,  the  FBI  made  the  critical  as- 
sumption that  David  K<  Tedi  and  the  Branch 
I  )avidians,  like  1  mlinary  pers<  m\  wi  mid  respi  md 
tii  pressure  in  the  form  of  a  closing  circle  of 
armed  vehicles  hy  concluding  thai  survival  was 
in  their  self-interest  and  surrendering.  I  his  ill- 
fated  assumptii  >n  runs  a  mtrary  u  >  all  1  >f  the  rel- 
evant behavioral-science  and  psychiatric  lit- 
erature as  well  as  the  understanding  that  it 
ottered  of  David  k'ore-di  and  the  Branch 
Davidians. 

The  ATF  investigation  report  | issued  in 
Septemher]  states  thai  the  si  p-callecl  dynamic  en- 
try turned  into  what  is  described  as  hemy  "am- 
hushed."  As  I  tried  r<  >  ijet  a  sense  1  if  the  state  <  »t 
mind  and  behavior  of  the  people  in  the  com- 
pound, the  idea  that  the  Branch  I  )avidians'  ac- 
tions were  0  msidered  an  "amhush"  troubled  me. 
It  they  were  militants  determined  ti  1  ambush  and 
kill  as  mam  ATF  ajjents  as  pi  issihle,  it  seemed  ti  1 
me  that  yiven  their  firepower,  the  devastation 
would  have  been  even  wi  irse.  They  apparently  did 
n<  >t  maximize  the  number  1  >l  Al  F  agents  killed. 
Tins  comports  with  all  of  the  stafe-<  if-mind  ev- 
idence and  suyyests  thai  the  Branch  1  )a\  ldi.tn- 
were  neither  depressed,  suicidal  people  nor  de- 
termined, 0  ild-bli  h  ided  killer-,  rather,  they  were 
desperate  religious  fanatics  expec  tiny  an  apoca- 
lyptic ending,  in  which  they  were  destined  to 


die  defend  my  1  hen  sacred  "round  and  destined 
t<  1  ai  hie\  e  sah  at  ion. 

The  psychology  oj  such  behavior  together 
with  it-  red  1  1 1  his  significance  tor  the  Branch 
Davidians  was  mistakenly  evaluated,  it  not 
simply  1 'Jin  'rev I,  by  those  respi  msihle  tor  the  FBI 
>trateyy  of  "tijjjucniny  the  noose."  I  he  over- 
u  I  lelminy  d  n  i\\  <  1!  fi  »rc  e  was  1  n  it  v\  1  irl  \n<i  11 1  tin 
way  the  t,n  tic  1.11  is  siippi  ise.  1 1  did  not  provoke  the 
Branch  I  idian-  n  >  surrender,  but  11  may  have 
pr<  >\  1  ik  ed  I  >a\  id  Ki  iresh  to  1  irder  the 

^"■"^ 

M.  hn  'i  id  101  it  t  he  I J 11  lie  i  I  1  'art  ineiii  |  otti 
ual  factual  invest  i»at ion,  there  ate  reference'-  to 
the  tail  ure  of  coin  munic. it  loll  between  the  tac- 
tical and  negotiation  arms  of  the  FBI  Die  com- 
mander on  the  ground  has  said  thai  the  ottn  lal 
invest  iuat  n>n  ,md  e\  alu.it  n  >n  e\a'_"_'i  rai 
tent  and  siynific ance  ot  rh.il  failure  I  disagree 
(  1  msidei  tin  memo  ot  Man  h  i.  troin  spcc  lal 
s 1 1 1 1  r  1 1  I  and  Marl  "n  iiitiL'.  on  1  In 

■ 

field  '  it  1  la\     I  ' 

p )  1 1    TI'     I  he\ 

- 
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FBI  lacked  expertise  in  behavioral  science  or  in 
the  understanding  of  unconventional  religious 
groups.  Rather,  the  commander  on  the  ground 
and  others  committed  to  tactical-aggressive,  tra- 
ditional  law-enforcement  practices  disregarded 
those  experts  and  tried  to  assert  control  and 
demonstrate  t<  ■  K<  >resh  that  they  were  in  charge. 
There  is  nothing  surprising  or  esoteric  in  this 
explanation,  nor  Joes  it  arise  only  from  the  clear 
wisdom  ol  hindsight  The  FBI's  own  experts  rec- 
ognized and  predicted  in  memoranda  that  there 
was  the  risk  that  the  active,  aggressive  law-en- 
forcement mentality  of  the  FBI — the  so-called  ac- 
tion imperative — would  prevail  in  the  face  of 
frustration  and  delay.  They  warned  that,  in  these 
circumstances,  there  might  he  tragic  conse- 
quences from  the  FBI's  "action  imperative."  They 
were  correct. 


[Memo] 

REGULATION'S 
SILVER  LINING 


From  a  memo  sent  last  August  fry  Barry  Marshall, 
chiej  operating  officer  of  TCI  Cable  Management 
C  )orp. ,  a  subsidiary  oj  T(  A ,  the  nation's  largest  ca- 
ble operator,  to  the  company's  executives  and  man- 
agers. Last  spring,  new  congressional  regulations 
went  into  effect  that  alhuv  local  governments  to  reg- 
ulate cable  prices,  forcing  some  cable  companies  to 
cut  their  basic  rates. 


A.  ^.s  we  move  into  the  regulatory  environ- 
ment, it's  important  to  remember  something  vi- 
tal. Under  regulati<  >n,  we  can't  simply  adjust  our 
economics  anymore.  We  have  to  take  our  rev  - 
enue from  the  si  mn.  es  i hat  we  can,  when  we  can. 
T  >  that  end,  I  want  t<  i  remind  each  <  if  y<  iu  that  the 
transaction  charges  for  upgrades,  downgrades, 
customer-caused  service  calls,  V(  )R  hookups,  etc., 
are  vital  new  revenue  s<  iun  es  tor  us.  By  c  harging 
tor  these  tune t ions,  we  can  recover  almost  half  of 
what  we're  losing  from  rate  adjustments. 

We  have  to  have  discipline.  We  cannot  be  dis- 
suaded fri  >m  the  charges  simply  because  customers 
objec  t.  It  will  take  a  while,  but  they'll  get  used  to 
it.  ThcY  pay  it  n  i  other  serv  ice  pr<  A  iders — like  the 
phone  company- -all  the  rime! 

Please  hang  in  on  this  and  we  can  still  have  a 
great  fourth  quarter.  The  best  news  of  all  is  now 
we  can  blame  the  charges  on  regulation  and  the 
government.  Let's  rake  advantage  of  it. 


|  Report) 

RON  BROWN'S 
HAITI  POLICY: 
THE  EARLY  YEARS 


From  a  report  sent  in  November  1983  fry  Ron  Brown 
to  then-President  ]ean-Claude  (Baby  Doc)  Duvalier 
of  Haiti.  Brown,  who  is  now  the  secretary  of  com- 
merce, was  writing  as  a  partner  of  Patton,  Boggs  & 
Blow,  the  Washington  law  firm  that  the  Duvalier 
government  had  hired  in  1 982  to  lor>rry  Congress.  A 
J  983  Amnesty  International  report  had  cited  Duva- 
lier s  regime  for  acts  of  torture,  arbitrary  arrests,  de- 
tentions without  trial,  and  "disappearances."  In  1986, 
faced  with  growing  public  protests,  Duvalier  fled 
Haiti,  fuming  amassed  a  fortune  estimated  at  more 
titan  $200  million.  Brown  has  dounplayed  his  ties  with 
Duvalier;  in  1 989,  after  he  ivas  appointed  chairman 
oj  the  Democratic  Party,  Brown  said  at  a  news  con- 
ference that  he  "never  had  any  involvement  either 
on  a  client  basis  or  any  other  basis  with  the  [Duva- 
lier j  family."  The  memo,  which  has  never  before 
been  made  public,  appears  in  the  December  1993  is- 
sue oj  Counterpunch,  a  Washington,  DC. ,  newslet- 
ter sponsored  by  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Jim  Nelson. 


STATUS  OF  ACTIVITIES 

ATTENTION:  President  Jean-Claude  Duvalier 
SUBMITTED  BY:  Ronald  H.  Brown 

Over  the  last  few  months,  we  have  undertak- 
en quite  a  tew  projects  on  behalf  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Haiti.  This  report  will  try  to  sum  up  the 
main  activ  ities  under  way  and  those  planned  for 
the  coming  months. 

Relations  With  Congress 

We  continue  to  dedicate  considerable  time  to 
improving  relations  between  the  Republic  of  Haiti 
and  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  with  the  goal 
ol  substantially  increasing  American  aid  to  Haiti. 

Despite  the  unfair  image  of  Haiti  portrayed  by 
the  American  media,  and  despite  the  opposition 
expressed  by  some  members  ot  Congress,  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  today,  as  never  before,  a  growing 
number  ot  people — both  members  of  Congress 
and  government  officials — stand  ready  to  defend 
the  interests  ot  Haiti.  Tins,  as  1  see  it,  is  essentially 
due  to  the  work  of  our  Washington  team. 

We  continue  to  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  Black  Caucus  and  to  other  "liberal"  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  leader  ot  the  Black  Cau- 
cus, Representative  Julian  Dixon,  has  been 
extremely  positive  and  has  helped  us  a  great 
deal;  also,  a  large  number  of  "liberal"  members 
of  the  I  louse  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Sen- 
ate .ire  now,  thanks  to  our  efforts,  ready  to  help. 
Although  some  of  them  continue  to  make  neg- 


If  Annual  Fees  And  Sales  Charges 
Are  Chipping  Away  At  Your  IRA.. 


You  Need  A  Schwab  No-Annual-Fee  IRA. 


Most  IRAs  that  you  get  from  banks  and  full- 
commission  brokers  make  you  pay  annual  fees  and 
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ative  commons  about  Haiti,  all,  without  ex- 
ception, have  proved  to  he  cooperative  on  the 
■ 

Out  strategy  has  hec-n  results-oriented;  we've 
chosen  n>  reach  oui  even  ro  those  who  have 
heen  hostile  in  the  pasi  1  think  that  we've  proved 
in  i he  last  year  thai  even  it  this  approach  d<  >esn'l 
iminediateh  change  the  minds  i 'I  t ertain  mem- 
hers  oH  -i  ingress,  it  c  .in  c  hange  their  o  >ncrete  ac- 
t  n  mis  regard inj"  aid  to  1  laiti. 

As  dittic  nit  as  tin--  strategy  may  he  Kir  those  of 
u-  who  represent  1  la  it  i  here  in  Washington  day 
attei  day,  it  is  .i  strategy  that  we  must  pursue  in 
the  future.  In  other  words,  we  have  to  put  the 
emphasis  oil  "Wh.it  are  you  prepared  to  do  to 
help  us.'"  rather  than  on  "What  have  you  s.ud 
.iK  nit  us  in  t  he  p.ist .'" 

I  Contacts  With  Presidential  C  Candidates 

As  you  know,  in  order  to  assure  the  protection 
of  1  laiti's  long-term  interests,  it  is  essential  that 
we  maintain  good  relations  with  presidential 
candidates.  To  that  effect,  while  we've  always 
in. unt. lined  excellent  relations  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  President  Reagan,  we've  set  out  to  es- 
tablish personal  contacts  with  virtually  all  of  the 
Democratic  candidates,  thereby  ensuring  access 
to  the  White  I  louse  regardless  of  who  w  ins  in 
1984. 

My  current  role  .is  deputy  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  G  >m  nut  tee  has  served  us 
well  in  these  efforts,  while  my  contacts  with  in\ 
counterparts  m  the  Republican  Party  assure  con- 
tinued access  and  excellent  relations  with  the 
government  of  President  Reagan. 


From  The  Spe«.  tat.  t 


■ 


As  you  can  see,  Mr.  President,  there  is  much 
to  do,  hut  we  have  certainly  made  a  lot  of 
progress.  As  w  e  s,nd  during  our  tirst  conversations 
thirteen  months  ago,  changes  in  attitude  and, 
even  more  crucial,  an  aid  program  won't  happen 
overnight.  However,  there's  ,i  lot  of  evidence 
now  that  we're  on  the  right  track. 


[Script  Suggestions] 

THE  SENSITIVE 
SCREENWRITER 


From  Spotlight  on  Depiction  of  Health  and  So- 
cial Issues:  A  Resource  Encyclopedia  for  the  En- 
tertainment i.  Community,  published  last  jail  by  the 
Entertainment  Industries  Council,  a  nonprofit  or* 
ganization  whose  trustees  include  Laurence  A.  Tisch, 
Aaron  Spelling,  and  Barry  Dillcr.  The  encyclopedia, 
which  is  distributed  to  television  and  film  writers  and 
directors,  features  lists  of  "depiction  suggestions"  for 
writers  to  consult  when  addressing  issues  such  as 
drugs,  alcohol,  .AIDS,  and  children  of  alcoholics. 
The  guide  suites  that  the  lists  "are  not  meant  to  lim- 
it the  creative  process"  but  instead  are  intended  to  re- 
inforce "the  tradition  of  our  industries  to  create 

i  (rearm .  trigger  erm  »ti<  >ns .  and  help  humankind  expl  rre 

ii  world  thai  is  better  than  the  headlines  would  lead 
us  in  believe." 

TERMINOLOGY  for  alcohol 
AND  OTHER  DRUGS 

•  To  emphasize  that  alcohol  is  a  drug,  please 
use  a  phrase  such  as  "the  abuse  of  alcohol  and 
other  drugs"  rather  than  "substance  abuse." 

•  There  is  risk  associated  with  all  alcohol  or 
drug  use.  Therefore,  please  refer  simply  to  "use" 
rather  than  "responsible  use." 

•  The  term  "use"  should  be  employed  w  hen  re- 
telling to  alcohol  consumption  hy  people  who 
should  not  drink  alcohol:  youth,  pregnant  wom- 
en, recovering  alcoholics,  and  operators  of  mo- 
tor vehicles. 

•  "Mood-altering"  tends  to  be  a  weak  and  in- 
accurate description  of  the  powerful  effect  that 
drugs  have  on  the  mind.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  phrase  "mind-altering"  be  used. 

•  In  i  irder  to  locus  attention  on  circumstances 
and  environments,  the  phrases  "youth  at  risk  tor 
alcohol  and  i  ither  drug  use"  and  "youth  in  high- 
risk  environments"  are  preferable  to  the  phrase 
"high-risk  youth." 

•  When  retelling  to  illicit  drugs,  please  do 
not  describe  them  as  "hard"  or  "soft,"  because 
these  terms  can  imply  that  some  drugs  are  vir- 
tually harmless. 

•Since  ,i  person  does  not  need  to  be  drunk  to 
be  physically  impaired,  it  is  suggested  that  a 


phrase  such  as  "alcohol-impaired  driving"  be 
substituted  for  "drunk  driving." 

•  I  'sing  I  In-  trim  ".incident"  when  referring 
to  an  ak  ohol-  or  drug-related  collision  suggests 
the  incident  could  not  have  been  prev  ented  or 
th.it  no  one  was  at  fault.  Use  of  the  word  "crash" 


ress  txeiease 


CAPITOL  RECORDS 
GOES  GANGSTA 


/■nun  a  press  release  issued  last  C  )ctober  by  Capitol 
Records  to  promote  Gangsta  Lean,  the  debut  album 
by  I  )RS  (/  hrty  Rouen  Scoundrels),  an  R&B  group. 

l  )rs's  album.  ( juni^ra  Lean ,  is  .1  slice  of  the 
average  day  in  the  hood  and  insight  into  the 
mind  of  the  endangered  young  black  male.  You 
can'i  be  soft  in  the  world  DRS  talks  about.  That 
explains  the  song  "Mama  Don't  Raise  No  Punks." 
This  sony  is  about  a  nigga  who  "doesn't  care 
about  dying"  for  what  he  believes  in,  whether  it 
be  his  right-hand  man,  his  mama,  or  taking  out 
some  other  nigga  tor  messin'  with  his  woman. 
It's  a  humorous  take  on  the  gold-digging  hoochie 
w  ho,  even  though  she  is  out  spending  her  man's 
ends  ($$$),  is  also  out  watchin'  his  back.  "Hell 
Yeah"  she's  down  tor  her  nigga,  down  to  be  his 
partner  and  h<  >ld  his  glock  (gun)  or  yayo  (dope). 
1 )( >wn  n  1  give  it  up  when  he  grabs  the  back  of  her 
head  and  says  "Make  It  Rough"  tor  me  tonight. 
Not  only  do  the  DRS  men  play  ball  hard  and 
talk  hard,  they  .1U0  knock  the  boots  [have  sex| 
uith  the  same  ruff  neck  attitude. 

I  hat  attitude  is  also  conveyed  in  "Strip,"  a 
sony  about  what  is  called  "Sexual  Aggravated 
Assault"  fi  11  the  white-collar  individual,  but  tor  the 
black  man  is  always  called  rape.  It's  about  a  girl 
w  ho  dec  ides  in  the  middle  of  the  act  or  after  sex 
thai  she  either  di  >esn't  w  ant  to  give  up  the  poom- 
p<  mi  anyrro  >re  or  that  she  never  did  want  to  give 
it  up,  making  it  rape.  DRS  states  in  the  song  that 
it's  iv  i|  aboul  those  who  were  legitimately  raped 
but  about  those  w  ho  lied.  There  are  a  lot  of  in- 
nocent men  locked  up  because  some  girls,  tor 
whatever  reason,  change  their  minds. 

This  bard-core  debut  is  like  a  CNN,  or  rather 
an  "RNN"  (Real  Nigga  News),  fi  ,r  the  world.  If  you 
walk  away  from  this  "broadcast"  without  hav  ing 
gained  some  insight  into  what  it's  really  like  in  the 
hood,  then  you  missed  the  whole  muthafuckin' 
point.  And  that  may  be  the  w<  >rsl  crime  of  all. 


(i.e.,  "drug-related  crash"  or  "alcohol-related 
crash")  is  preferred. 

CAR-SAFETY  AWARENESS 

•  Safety-belt  messages  can  be  incorporated 
subtly  through  dialogue  and  sight  gags. 

•  Buckling  up  can  be  specified  in  descriptions 
of  driving  scenes. 

•  Buckling  up  can  contribute  an  extra  di- 
mension to  characters  and  define  their  motivation 
and  behavior,  perhaps  conveying  an  obsession 
or  idiosyncrasy. 

•  It's  a  fact:  many  more  police  officers  are 
killed  or  injured  in  car  crashes  than  in  shootings 
or  assaults.  Consider  demonstrating  this  by  de- 
picting officers  receiving  severe  or  fatal  injuries 
in  crashes  rather  than  assaults. 

•  As  air  bags  become  increasingly  common- 
place, you  may  want  to  consider  having  your 
safety-belted  characters  who  survive  crashes  be 
saved  by  air-bag  devices. 


(Memoir] 

LITTLE  RED  GUARD 


From  Red  Azalea,  by  Anchee  Min,  to  be  published 
this  month  by  Pantheon.  Min,  who  was  born  in 
1957,  grew  up  in  China  during  the  Cultural  Revo- 
lution. At  her  elementary  school  in  Shanghai,  she  was 
the  leader  of  the  Little  Red  Guards,  a  group  of  stu- 
dents selected  for  their  devotion  to  the  Communist 
Party.  Min  left  China  in  1984  and  now  lives  in 
Chicagi  > . 


I 


n  scnool  1  was  at  the  head  of  the  class  on 
the  history  of  the  Communist  Party  of  China.  To 
me,  history  meant  how  proletarians  won  over 
reactionaries.  We  hung  portraits  of  Marx,  En- 
gels,  Lenin,  and  Stalin  next  to  Mao  in  our  class- 
moms.  Each  morning  we  bowed  to  them.  I  always 
began  my  compositions  with  this:  "The  East 
w  ind  is  blowing,  the  fighting  drum  is  beating. 
Who  is  afraid  in  the  world  today'  It  is  not  the 
people  who  are  afraid  of  American  imperialists. 
It  is  the  American  imperialists  who  are  afraid  of 
the  people."  These  phrases  won  me  prizes. 

The  school's  party  secretary,  a  man  named 
Chain,  was  a  workers'  representative  from  the 
Shanghai  Shipping  Factory.  He  was  about  fifty 
years  old  and  extremely  thin,  like  a  bamboo  stick. 
In  the  first  week  of  November  1970,  he  called  me 
into  his  office.  I  was  thirteen.  He  told  me  excit- 
edly that  the  committee  had  finally  rooted  out 
a  hidden  class  enemy,  an  American  spy.  He  said, 
We  are  going  to  have  a  meeting  against  her,  a  ral- 
ly  that  two  thousand  people  will  attend.  You  will 
be  the  student  representative  to  speak  against 


"Ningen  Noren"  (left)  and  "I  lappy  Snooze"  (right) , ». mired  r»\  K'en/i  kauaLim/,  the  head  >>/  the  /<i/>(tn  t  7ii)u/o»n  Sn 
ciei  v.  The  society,  which  has  2,500  members ,  is  dedicated  in  the  invenrii  m  and  t  reiirion  oj  <JnnJ<  >gu,  consmnei  irein-. 
i/i< '!  are  unnecessary  yet  functional.  "Happy  Sn< « >;e"  is  tii'M^nc'J  ti  i  prevent  a  s»r>u'£i\  ruler's  head  /rom  roll/'ng  while  he 
or  she  naps.  "Ningen  Noren"  is  designed  to  prevent  deeping  riders  from  missing  their  stop;  the  writing  on  the  scroll  stales 
the  rider's  destination  sn  that  fellow  passengers  can  wake  the  ridei  at  the  correct  station.  The  photographs  are  pari  oj 
an  ongoing  series  on  Kawakami's  work  in  the  Tokyo  |oumal 


her.  I  asked  who  it  was.  Wrinkling  his  eyebrows, 
the  secretary  said  a  shocking  name:  Autumn 
Leaves,  my  teacher.  I  thought  I  heard  Secretary 
Chain  wrong.  But  he  nodded  .it  me  slowly,  con- 
firming that  I  heard  him  exactly  right. 

Autumn  Leaves  was  .1  thin,  middle-aged  w<  >m- 
an.  She  wore  .1  pair  of  dark  glasses  and  had  .1 
hoarse  voice  and  a  short  temper.  She  loved  (.  Chi- 
nese, mathematics,  and  music.  She  never  seemed 
t(  1  tire  t  it  teaching.  Once  she  c<  impletely  li  1st  her 
voice  while  trying  to  explain  geometric  progres- 
sion to  me.  When  she  finally  made  me  under- 
stand, she  laughed  silently  like  ,1  mute  with  her 
arms  dancing  in  the  air.  When  1  thanked  her,  she 
said  that  she  w  as  glad  that  I  w  as  serious  about 
learning.  She  set  me  up  as  an  example  for  our 
class  and  then  the  entire  grade.  When  she  knew 
that  1  wanted  to  improve  my  Chinese,  she 
brought  me  her  own  books  to  read.  She  w  as  this 
way  with  all  of  her  students. 

For  the  next  tw\  i  hi  >urs  Secretary  Chain  wi  irked 
to  convince  me  that  Autumn  Leaves  w  as  a  secret 
agent  of  the  imperialists  and  w  as  using  teaching  as 
a  weapon  todestn  >y  < >ur  minds.  1  le  t<  ild  me  the  ta- 
ble of  "A  Wolf  in  Sheep's  Clothing."  He  said  Au- 
tumn Leaves  was  the  wolf.  He  told  me  thai 
Autumn  Leaves's  father  was  a  Chinese-American 


who  was  still  1 1  \  ing  in  America.  Sec retard  bain 
said,  The  capitalist  sent  his  daughter  back  to 
v  hina  to  educate  out  children.  Secretary  (  ham 
asked  whether  I  would  tolerate  thai  'v  1|  course 
not,  1  said.  Secret .11  \ ,  please  tell  me  what  to  do. 
lie  said,  Write  a  speech,  dell  the  masses  |u,w 
you  were  mentally  poisoned.  1  told  Secretary 
Chain  thai  I  would  speak  at  the  rally.  I  le  nodded 
and  said,  Mao  would  he  very  proud 

1>  " 

JL  nil  out  the  hidden  c  lass  enemy,  the  Ann  in.  an 

spy  Autumn  Leav  es!  Expose  her  undet  the  hare 
sun!  the  crowd  shouted  as  soon  as  the  meeting 
started  Tu>  strong  men  est  1  irted  Autumn  Leaves 
onto  the  si  ige.  1  lei  arms  were  twisted  behind 
her.  Only  a  lew  day>  had  passed  since  1  had  last 
seen  her,  bul  it  seemed  as  though  she  had  aged 
ten  years.  I  let  hail  had  suddenly  turned  gray. 
1  ler  face  was  coK  irless.  A  rectangulai  K  iard  read 
ing  IX.WN  \V!T1 1  I'lll  \MKRK  AS  sP"!  hung  from  her 
neck  The  two  men  forced  hei  to  how  to  Mao's 
portrait  three  tinu  s.  One  ol  die  men  beni  her  left 
aim  \ei\  hard  and  said,  Reg  v  !hairman  Mao  for 
lorgiveness  now  '  Autumn  l  eaves  refused  10  sa\ 
1  he  wi  'ids.  I  he  1  w  1 1  men  bent  her  arms  up  back 
ward.  Autumn  1  eaves's  face  contorted  in  pain 


"The  Blacks  of  Miilhcim , "  from  C  Cologne  Tribes:  People,  Myths,  Masquerade,  by  Petra  Hartmann,  Stephan 
'Schmitz,  and  Matthias  I  leiner,  published  by  Vista  Point,  in  Cologne,  Germany.  Every  year  at  Carnival,  afes- 
tival  in  honor  of  the  coming  of  Lent,  the  residents  of  the  Cologne  region  dress  up  as  people  of  other  races  and 
cultures,  including  Vikings,  cowboys,  Scots,  and  African  warriors.  The  photographs  in  Cologne  Tribes  were 
featured  in  the  C  )ctober  6,  1993,  issue  o;  in:  I  ierman-American  Cultural  Review,  published  in  Bonn. 


and  then  she  spoke  the  words. 

\h  mouth  was  terribly  dry,  but  1  joined  the 
chant,  Long  live  the  great  proletarian  dictatorship! 
1  was  getting  more  and  more  scared  as  1  siw  Autumn 
Leaves  struggling  with  the  two  men;  they  w  ere  try- 
ing to  press  her  head  u  ward  the  tlix>r  while  she  tried 
to  lace  the  -kv.  1  ler  eyeglasses  fell  off. 

rhe  crowd  shouted.  Confess!  Confess!  Secre- 
tary C  .'ham  look  rhe  microphone  and  said  that  the 
masses  would  not  hav  e  much  patience  and  that 
by  acting  this  way  Autumn  Leaves  was  digging 

Autumn  Leaves  kept  silent.  When  kicked 
hard,  she  said  that  she  had  nothing  to  confess. 
She  said  die  was  innocent.  Our  party  never  ac- 
cuses anyone  who  is  innocent,  said  Secretary 
Chain.  He  said  n  was  now  time  to  demonstrate 
thai  Autumn  Lea\  es  was  a  criminal.  He  nodded 
it  me  and  turned  t<  >  the  en  iwd.  He  said,  Let's  have 

md  i'       i  :v.  The  crowd  beg  in 


wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  I  took  our  the  books 
she  loaned  me  and  showed  them  to  the  crowd. 
I  saw  from  the  corner  of  my  eve  that  Autumn 
Leaves  had  turned  her  head  in  my  direction.  She 
was  murmuring.  Comrades,  1  said,  now  1  under- 
stand w  hy  Autumn  Leaves  was  so  kind  to  me.  She 
w  as  try  ing  to  turn  me  into  an  enemy  ot  our  coun- 
try, a  running  dog  of  the  imperialists! 

There  was  some  slogan-shouting  from  the 
crowd,  during  which  1  secretly  glanced  at  Au- 
tumn Leaves.  She  w  as  breathing  hard  and  seemed 
ah  >ui  to  fall.  I  stood,  my  limbs  turning  cold.  1  was 
terrified  w  hen  1  saw  her  staring  at  me  without  her 
eyeglasses.  1  ler  eve-  looked  like  two  Ting-Pong 
balls  popping  out  ot  their  sockets. 

The  crowd  shouted,  Confess!  Confess!  Au- 
tumn Leaves  began  to  speak  slowly  to  the  crowd 
with  her  hoarse  voice.  She  said  that  she  would 
never  want  to  turn  any  of  her  students  inro  the 
country's  enemy.  She  broke  into  tears.  Why 
would  1  ?  -he  repeated  again  and  again.  She  said 
that  her  father  loved  this  country  and  that  was 
the  reason  she  came  back  to  teach.  Both  her  fa- 
ther and  she  believed  in  education.  Spy.'  she 
said.  What  are  you  talking;  about.'  Where  did 
you  get  this  idea.' 

It  the  enemv  doesn't  surrender,  let's  boil  her, 


fry  her,  and  hum  her  t<  >  deal  1 1 '  Sec  rotary  (  !hain 
shouted,  rhe  crowd  shouted  and  waved  theii 
fists.  Secretary  (  ham  signaled  tt >r  me  to  go  on. 
Bui  I  was  trembling  too  hard  to  continue.  Sec  - 
rel  ary  (,  !hain  took  over  the  microphone.  I  le  or- 
dered Autumn  Leaves  to  shut  up  and  accept  the 
criticism  of  the-  rev<  ilutionary  masses  with  .1  cor- 
rect attitude.  Autumn  Leaves  said  thai  she  c«  mid 
not  accept  any  lies.  Autumn  Leaves  said  that  .1 
young  girl  like  me  should  not  he  used  In  some- 
one with  e\  1 1  intent  i(  >ns. 

You  underestimated  ( >ur  Little  Red  C  iuard's  pi  1- 
litical  awareness,  Secretary  Chain  said  with  .1 
scornful  laugh.  Autumn  Leaves  demanded  to 
speak  to  me.  Secretary  Chain  u  >ld  her  to  go  al  lead. 

As  the  crowd  quieted  down,  Autumn  Leaves 
started  to  question  me.  1  was  scared.  I  did  not  ex- 
pect that  she  would  ralk  to  me  so  seriously  An 
tumn  Leaves  asked  it  I  re. illy  helieved  that  she 
was  an  enemy  1  >t  the  c<  mntry.  It  I  did  n<  >t  think  si  1, 
could  1  tell  her  wh<  >  assigned  me  to  di  1  the  speech. 
She  s.ud  she  wanted  the  truth.  She  said  t  hairman 
Mao  always  liked  to  have  children  show  their 
honesty.  She  asked  me  in  the  exact  same  tone 
she  used  when  she  helped  me  with  m\  home- 
work. I  ler  eyes  w  ere  forcing  me  to  focus  on  hers, 
hut  1  a  >uld  nc  it  hear  ti  >  k  ><  >k.  When  1  wi  in  first  place 
in  the  Calculation  With  Abacus  Competition, 
her  eyes  had  K » iked  ;it  me  with  j<  >v;  when  I  was  ill, 
they  had  looked  at  me  with  sympathy  and  love. 

1  heard  people  shouting  .it  me.  My  head  felt 
like  a  boiling  teapi  it.  .Autumn  Leaves's  eyes  n<  >w 
were  like  gun  barrels  shooting  fire  at  me.  Just  be 
In  mest !  she  said,  her  hi  larse  \  1  iic  e  raised  to  its  ex- 
treme. 1  turned  to  Secretary  Chain,  lie  was  smil- 
ing scornfully.  Think  about  rhe  snake,  he  said. 

Yes,  the  snake,  I  remembered.  It  was  ,1  story 
Mao  told  in  his  hi  11  ik.  It  w  as  about  a  peasant  w  hi  1 
ti uind  a  fr<  >zen  snake  lying  in  his  path  t  m  a  sni  iwy 
day.  The  snake  had  the  most  beautiful  skin  the 
peasant  had  ever  seen.  He  felt  sorry  for  her  and 
decided  to  save  he  r  life.  1  le  picked  up  the  snake 
and  put  her  into  his  jacket  to  w arm  her  w  ith  the 
hear  1  if  his  h,  ,Jy.  Si  ><  in  the  snake  wi  >ke  up  and  felt 
hungry.  She  bit  her  savior.  The  peasant  died. 

1  turned  to  look  at  the  wall-si:e  portrait  of  Mai  1 
It  was  mounted  on  the  hack  of  the  stage.  The 
chairman's  eves  k  ><  iked  like  twi  1  swinging  lanterns. 
I  was  reminded  of  my  duty.  I  must  fight  against  am 
1  me  w  In  >  dared  ti  1 1  ippi  ise  Mai  is  teac  hing. 

Secretary  C  hain  passed  me  the  microphone. 
1  did  not  know  why  I  was  crying.  1  heard  myself 
calling  ti  ir  my  parents  as  I  took  the  mien  >ph<  inc. 
1  said,  Mama,  Papa,  where  are  you?  The  crowd 
waved  their  angry  fists  at  me  and  shouted,  1  'ow  n' 
Down!  Down!  I  w  as  so  seared,  seared  of  not  be- 
ing able  ti  1  deni  uince  .Autumn  Leav  es  and  seared 
of  losing  Secretary  Chain's  trust.  Finally,  1  gath- 
ered all  my  strength  and  veiled  hysterically  at 
Autumn  Leaves  with  tears  in  my  throat:  Yes, 


••  1  '■  I  elieve  t  hat  \  on  poisoni  I  1111  md 
1  do  believe  thai  you  are  a  Hue  enemy!  Your 
dirty  t ric  ks  u ill  have  no  more  effect  on  me!  If  you 
dare  to  t  r\  them  on  1111  a^a in,  I'll  shut  vou  up'  I'll 
use  a  1  leedle  lo  st itch  you i  lips  ii  igoi  her! 


ITipsI 

THE  NEW  CHINA 
HITS  THE  ROAD 

From  "Political  Affairs  Study  Material  for  People 
(Joing  Af>rotid  mi  Private  Business,"  a  four-page 
guide  issued  by  the  I  hinese  government  to  business- 
people  embarking  on  foreigrt  trips  The  guide  was 
obtained  and  translated  by  the  staff  <  >j  the  Bait  inn  >re 
Sun's  Beijing  bureau 

•  Be  loyal  to  the  homeland.  Act  patriotical- 
ly. Firmly  defend  the  homeland's  interests. 

•  Resist  capitalism  and  decadence.  I  X  m't  ven- 
ture into  lowly,  pornographic  areas.  Don't  read 
pornographic  magazines  or  watch  pornographic 
videos,  and  don't  bring  such  things  hac  k  In  ime. 

•  Di m't  reveal  state  sec  ret  s.  Don't  discuss  our 
country's  internal  affairs.  It  yon  sense  thai  a  for- 
eigner is  trying  to  pry  into  secret  matters,  don't 
k  ise  y<  nir  c<  >mp<  isure.  Avt  >id  t  he  1  |uesi  i<  m  1  >r  say 
something  like,  "It's  not  c  lear  " 

•  Be  dignified.  Don't  point  at  people  Don't 
make  a  racket.  Don't  laugh  loudly.  When  you  are 
walking,  your  pace  should  be  relaxed.  When  you 
are  standing  1  >r  sitt  jng,  y<  iur  p<  isl  ure  shi  mid  be  up- 
right.  Don't  squat  on  the  ground  when  you're 
waiting  for  someone  Don't  slouch  against  walls 
Don't  sit  on  the  arm  of  a  chair.  When  sitting, 
di  m't  swing  yt  >ur  legs.  1  X  m'l  put  yi  mr  legs  up  1  m  the 
arm  1  >t  y<  mr  chair.  Wi  mien,  d<  m't  spread  your  legs. 

•  Don't  spit  on  the  ground.  It  you  need  to 
spit,  spit  into  your  handkerchief. 

•  When  y<  m're  in  public,  d<  m't  trim  yi  mi  nails, 
pick  your  teeth,  pick  your  nose,  blow  your  nose, 
pick  your  ears,  w  ipe  your  eves,  scratch  yourself, 
take  off  your  shoes,  belch,  stretch,  or  whistle. 
Exhale  rim  mgh  your  iv  >se  to  avoid  making  noise. 

•  When  spe, iking,  be  natural  and  easygoing. 
1  \  m't  li  11  >k  at  yi  mr  watc  h. 

•  Don'l  talk  about  illness  or  anything  else  de- 
pressing 

•  Don't  make  too  mam  gestures  while  speak- 
ing. I  *on't  lei  your  voice  gel  too  loud.  Make  sure 
rhe  person  you  are  speaking  to  can  understand 
you.  Be  sure  not  to  spil  or  loam  at  the  mouth 
w  hen  talking. 
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|Essay| 

GIVING  THE  GIFT 
OF  HUMILIATION 


From  "Requiting  the  I  Unwanted  ( ii/t,"  a  chaptei  in 
I  lumiliation  and  Other  Essays  on  I  lonor,  Social 
[Wi >mti>rt,  and  Violence,  by  William  Ian  Miller, 
published  by  C  Urnell  I  University  Press.  Miller  leach- 
es law  at  (he  I  'niversity  o)  Michigan  ai  Ann  Arbor. 

i  J.hi  Valentine's  Day  the  doorbell  rang 
around  six  in  the  evening.  At  the  door  were 
Bobby,  the  four-year-old  boy  who  lived  around 
the  corner,  and  his  mot  her.  My  wife,  Kathy,  an- 
swered the  door,  and  seeing  that  they  had  a 
valentine  for  Bess,  our  three-year-old  daughter, 
Kathy  retrieved  the  valentine  she  had  had  Bess 
make  for  the  boy  that  afternoon.  Bobby  was  not 
a  very,  frequent  playmate  of  Bess's,  and  we  were 
on  standoffish  though  cordial  terms  with  his 
parents.  What  luck,  1  thought,  that  Kathy  had 
thought  to  have  something  ready  for  the  boy. 
Then  the  glitch  occurred.  What  Bobby  handed 
over  to  Bess  was  an  expensive  doll,  some  twen- 
ty dollars'  worth,  c  learly  bought  tor  this  occasion. 
What  Bess  handed  Bobby  was  some  scribbling, 
representing  an  attempt  to  draw  a  heart,  and  a 
cookie  that  my  wife,  with  Bess's  indispensable  as- 
sistance, had  baked  that  afternoon. 

It  was  approaching  dinnertime  when  they  ar- 
rived, and  the  visit  broke  up  quickly  after  the 
exchange.  I  here  was  an  undeniable  look  of  dis- 
app<  lintment  i  >n  the  hi  >y's  face  when  he  left;  Bess, 
though  hardly  disappointed,  was  mildly  bewil- 
dered ai  having  gotten  such  a  nice  gift  out  of  the 
blue.  As  soon  as  the  door  closed,  my  wife  ex- 
pressed her  embarrassment  and  acute  discomfort, 
whic  h  I  shared.  What  1 1  hi  Id  we  do?  H<  iw  could  we 
icpa\  them ?  I  li  >w  could  we  rectify  the  situation? 
Of  course,  academic  thai  I  am,  I  started  immedi- 
ately wondering  win  we  felt  so  embarrassed, 
maybe  even  shamed,  whereas  Bobby's  mother 
hadn't  displayed  am  sense  at  all  that  something 
had  been  not  quite  right  in  the  exchange. 

The  structure  of  the  valentine  exchange  may 
be  desc  ribed  as  a  sim|  le  game.  The  players  have 
i  me  m<  ive  eai  h  and  must  make  that  move  with- 
out knowledge  -  if  what  the  other  player's  move 
will  be.  I  he  object  of  the  game  is  to  match  the 
value  i  if  the  <  ither's  m>  >ve.  Winning  in  the  gift  cx- 
e  hange  does  not  mean  jetting  the  best  present. 
In  this  e  ase,  Kath\  and  1  understood  that  to  be 
a  loss  Winning  is  guessing  what  the  other  w  ill 
give  and  giving  a  gilt  adi  quate  to  requite  it.  So- 
cial norms  do  the  work  of  coordinating  pei  >ple's 
behaviors,,  that  most  ,  »f  the  time  these  interac- 
ts mis  pass  w  ithout  a  glitch.  We  know  what  to  give 
and  how  mm  h  to  spend,  and  we  reasonably  ex- 


pect  that  others  know  what  we  know  and  that 
they  will  act  accordingly.  But  when  those  norms 
aren't  recognized,  embarrassment  sets  in  (though 
it  is  rarely  distributed  equally  between  the  two 
parties).  Why  was  it  th.it  my  wife  and  1,  who 
ti  illowed  the  norms  governing  the  situation,  felt 
greater  discomfort  than  was  shown  by  Bobby's 
mother,  w  ho  clearly  broke  the  rules  by  vastly  ex- 
ceeding the  appropriate  expenditure  for  little 
kids  on  Valentine's  Day? 

The  true  source  of  our  embarrassment  is  that 
we  had  been  shamed  by  being  bested  in  the  more 
primitive  game  of  gift  exchange.  In  this  game, 
gifts  create  obligation  more  viscerally  than  even 
contracts  do.  By  giving  someone  something,  you 
make  the  recipient  your  debtor,  thereby  con- 
straining the  person  to  make  petty  shows  of  grat- 
itude and  deference  until  the  repayment  is  made. 
The  simple  tact  is  that  a  gift  demands  an  adequate 
return,  even  if  that  gift,  by  its  size,  breaks  the  niles 
governing  the  particular  exchange.  In  our  case, 
the  norms  of  adequate  reciprocity 
^TR^      trumped  the  norms  of  Valentine's  Day. 

Abe  discussion  above  assumes  high-roller  and 
low -roller  to  be  individual  actors  in  a  one-on-one 
game,  hut  in  our  valentine  situation  there  were 
mother  and  son  on  one  side  and  mother  and 
daughter  on  the  i  >ther.  It  we  look  now  only  at  the 
emotions  engendered  by  the  exchange,  Bobby's 
mother  telt  no  shame  and  only  a  little  embar- 
rassment. Bess's  mother  felt  much  embarrass- 
ment. Bess  felt  quite  pleased.  But  Bobby — alas, 
poor  Bobby.  1  lere  was  the  true  bearer  of  the  cost 
of  his  mother's  indiscretion.  Before  the  exchange, 
Bobby,  one  can  reasonably  suppose,  was  deeply 
envious  of  the  gift  Bess  was  to  receive.  Bur  Bob- 
by could  console  himself  that  this  valentine  gift 
would  lead  to  an  immediate  return,  unlike,  say, 
a  birthday  gift,  whose  return  is  miserably  de- 
terred. And  what  had  Bobby's  mother  led  him  to 
believe  he  would  be  receiving.'  I  would  guess  it 
was  a  little  more  exciting  than  Bess's  sctibhlings 
and  one  chocolate-chip  cookie. 

Alter  an  exchange  that  causes  embarrassment, 
the  recipient  tries  desperately  to  reconstruct  a 
plausible  account  tor  the  breach  and  to  inter- 
pret it  away.  Gould  the  v  alue  of  the  gift  be  par- 
tially excused  because  Bobby  was  a  year  older 
than  Bess,  or  because  Bobby  was  a  boy,  or  because 
his  mother  had  a  warm  spot  tor  Kathy  or  tor 
Bess.'  Was  u  simply  that  Bobby's  mother  never 
stinted  m  buying  Bobby  anything  and  rhat  the 
toy  she  bought  Bess  had  a  much  lower  value  to 
her  than  it  did  to  us.' Or  was  our  embarrassment 
caused  by  the  tact  that  we  thought  she  might  be 
making  a  pitiable  attempt  to  buy  our  friendship, 
in  whic  h  case  our  very  palpable  embarrassment 
.it  our  own  tailings  would  be  compounded  by 
our  embarrassment  tor  her  as  well?  No  such  ex- 


NEED  AN  EDUCATION 


Once,  it  could  be  argued  that  you  didn't 
need  an  education  such  as  we  are  talking 
about  here. 

The  job  market  was  a  seller's  market. 
You  could  study  management,  for  example, 
and  manage  quite  successfully  by  managing- 
because,  well,  the  world  was  looking 
for  managers. 

But  today,  tomorrow,  and 
the  21st  century  present  a  very 
different  set  of  demands  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  children. 

A  liberal  education,  once 
thought  too  lofty-for  its 
commitment  to  ideas,  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  to  the 
development  of  critical  intelli- 
gence, and  to  the  willingness  to 
ask  fundamental  questions  and 
derive  unsettling  answers-by 
students  seeking  professional 
careers,  is  now  at  the  forefront 
of  their  needs,  and  for  very 
practical  reasons. 

In  a  competitive  and 
turbulent  global  environment,  where  no  job 
is  ever  secure  and  no  title  can  tell  you  what  a 
position  requires,  the  idea  of  expertise  must 
include  such  old-fashioned  attributes  as  versa- 
tility, imagination,  reliability,  and  inventiveness. 

And  we  have  designed  the  Core 
Curriculum  at  Adelphi  to  focus  on  exactly 
these  traditional  commitments.  The  Adelphi 


THE  ADELPHI  CORE 
CURRICULUM 
FOUR-YEAR  PROGRAM 

Freshman  Year 

The  Modern  Condition  I  &  II 
Origins  of  the  Modern  Condition  I  &  II 
Core  Composition 
Five  Elective  Courses 

Sophomore  Year 

Two  Courses  in  Modes  and  Versions 
of  Knowledge  (The  Second  Tier  of 

the  Core  Curriculum)1 
Eight  Major  and  Elective  Courses 

Junior  Year 

Three  Courses  in  Modes 
and  Versions 
Seven  Major  and  Elective  Courses 

Senior  Year 

Senior  Seminar  in  Values  and  Actions 
Nine  Major  and  Elective  Courses 

'Modes  and  Versions  Courses  are 
distributed  across  three 
interdisciplinary  categories: 
The  Natural  World,  Art  and 
Expression,  and  Society  and  Culture 


Core  is  a  four-year,  thirty-five  credit,  open- 
ended  but  coherent  inquiry  into  the  issues, 
origins,  achievements,  and  difficulties  of  the 
modern  condition.  Its  aim  is  not  so  much  to 
pass  on  an  agreed-upon  parcel  of  knowledge 
as  it  is  to  illuminate  the  central  problems 
and  explore  the  fundamental  controversies  of 
our  age  and  its  endlessly  refined  information. 
The  Adelphi  Core 
consequently  represents, 
according  to  Adelphi  President 
Peter  Diamandopoulos,  "Our 
faith  in  our  students'  abilities— 
beyond  their  interests,  their 
backgrounds,  their  secondary 
education-to  comprehend 
difficult  ideas,  to  hazard  testing 
their  own  ideas,  and  to  translate 
learning  and  thought  into  choice 
and  action  in  their  own  lives." 

This  is  part  of  the  University's 
answer  to  the  anticipated  ques- 
tion about  the  Adelphi 
Curriculum:  does  everybody 
need  an  education  this  good, 
this  radical?  We  say  no,  everybody  doesn't 
need  an  education  this  good,  this  radical- 
only  your  congressman,  your  doctor,  your 
lawyer,  your  business 
partner,  your 
accountant,  your 
daughter,  your  MHSW^-X. 
son,  yourself 
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planation  K>r  her  action  made  us  feel  any  less 
embarrassed  And  uv  had  played  hy  the  rules! 
But  ,  as  ii  turns  out,  onh  b\  the  rules  <  it  the  valen- 
tine name.  This  name,  as  we  discovered,  was 
nested  within  .1  larger  name  of  honor  that  de- 
manded th.it  each  gift  he  requited  with  .111  ade- 
quate return;  thai  name  we  had  lust. 


[Charts| 

LET  ME  COUNT 
THE  WAYS 


Merger  Trends 

A        .....  0  .  ,  1 
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A                     AV  / 

/  he  t/utrts  uboiv  appeared  in  *'Mk  es  Biannual  Report  on 
Status  0/  f\Vlationshi/>  With  Signi/icam  (  >ther,"  an  audio- 
visiuil  presentation  that  included1  charts,  slides,  and  video- 
tapes, /vr/onned  List  Ajml  by  I )  Travers  Scott,  a  Portland, 
Oregon,  artist,  at  the  N  A  M  /:  Ual/en',  in  C'hieag'j 
Scott  compiled  the  charts  using  data  from  a  six-month  s  1 1  tti> 
iluii  he  conducted  on  his  relationship  unh  hi\  romantic  part- 
ner, David  Eckard.  From  September  1992  through  Felmi- 
ary  199},  Sam  and  Eckard  evaluated  their  inierat.  tions  by 
/ii/ing  out  weekly  cjuestionnatre.s  on  six  aspects  of  theii  re- 
lauoTLshi/)  "efficiency,"  "feedback,"  "profitability,"  "Itryalty," 
I  hi  data  leas  then  analyst,  d 

■ 

■  1 

the  i/uesi 

I 
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THE  SPY 

WHO  LOVED  ME 


From  When  in  Doubt,  ( 'heck  I  Imi  Out:  A  Wom- 
an's Survival  C  iuide  for  the  90s,  by  private  inves- 
tigator Joseph  J .  Culligan,  published  by  Hallmark 
Press  in  Miami.  C  '.ulligan  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Investigative  Specialists'  Hall  of  Fame. 
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his  hook  is  .1  good  place  to  start  it  you  want 
to  avoid  involvement  with  the  wrong  "Mr.  Right." 
Tile  information  that  is  provided  in  inst  one 
chapter  might  save  you  from  physical  or  mental 
abuse  at  the  hands  1  >t  ,1  p<  itential  mate  with  a  his- 
tory ot  violence  and  dishonesty.  Imagine  how 
much  grief  and  heartache  you  could  save  your- 
self hy  simply  making  a  call  to  find  out  it  \ our  hi  >y- 
ti  lend  has  been  an  inmate  in  the  Federal  Prison 
System,  <  >r  hy  reviewing  his  divorce  tiles  to  see  it 
1  ie  abused  his  u  ite, 

I  will  sin  >w  v>  hi  ways  to  tind  an  individuals  So- 
cial Security  number  and  how  to  run  a  back- 
ground check  on  that  number  to  see  what 
addresses  he  lias  called  "home"  and  whether  he 
has  been  named  in  a  paternity  suit.  You  will  read 
about  valuable  court  records,  licenses,  and  re- 
ports that  will  enable  you  to  know  a  little  more 
ab<  ait  y<  >ur  "friend." 

For  example,  your  "friend's"  driving  record 
yields  all  kinds  of  important  information.  Does 
he  have  .1  valid  license.'  Does  he  have  an  exces- 
sive number  of  traffic  tickets'  I  [as  he  ever  been 
charged  with  hav  ing  an  "improper  child  restraint 
dev  ice".'  (This  may  lead  you  to  children  and 
child-support  payments  your  "friend"  has  not 
told  you  about.)  Check  the  accident  reports: 
Was  he  driving  a  vehicle  he  owned,  or  was  it  a 
vehicle  that  was  owned  by  a  wife,  girlfriend,  or 
business  associate  you  know  nothing  about.'  Does 
the  place  ol  employment  that  your  "friend"  gave 
the  pi  dice  man  h  what  he  told  you?  Did  he  give 
them  the  same  date  of  birth  that  he  gave  you.' 
This  sort  of  deception  may  seem  innocent — your 
"friend"  may  simply  have  wanted  to  shave  a  few 
v  eai  s  ott  his  age — but  it  also  may  not  be:  he  may 
have  wanted  to  thwart  any  tut  are  background 
checks  on  himself. 

W  hen  in  Doubt,  Cheek  Him  (  hu  also  shows 
you  how  to  take  advantage  of  less  obvious  sources 
ot  pertinent  information  about  your  subject — like 
state  lottery  commissions.  Even  though  you  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  your  "friend"  has  ever 
won  the  lottery,  you  might  want  to  check.  Your 
"friend"  may  «.  ry  pov  ertv  while  he  sits  on  wealth 
he  has  nev  er  told  you  about. 

Did  your  subject  serv  e  in  Korea  or  Vietnam? 
You  may  w  ant  to  check  casualty  tiles  to  see  it  he 


BOOKSHELF 


PRAY  I  OR 
YOURSELF 

By  Anne  I  alcagno. 
M<  iving  tales  ahoul  1 1  le 
d is integra t inn  i  >t  the 
American  iuil  lear  fam- 
tly.  "Nine  stories,  each  unforgettably 
clear,  magnetic,  and  alive." — Lynda 
Barry.  Paper,  $1  2.00. 


THE  WISH 
FOR  KINC;S 


By 


inpci  \  editi  >r  Lewis 
II  Lapham.  hive  "el<  i- 
cjuent,  piercingly  intel- 
ligent essays  crying  oui 
against  America's  Orwellian  future." — 
Kirkus  Reviews.  Original  price,  $22.50. 
Cloth,  $20.00. 
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WILD  ORCHIDS 
AND  TROTSKY 


Edited  hy  Mark  Edmund- 
son.  Some  of  America's 

Trotskyl  ^  scholars  and 

 teachers  speak  out  in 

eloquent,  personal  essays  on  the  major 
changes  in  liheral  education.  Paper, 
$  I  0.00. 


Tl  IRNING 
I  OWARI  > 

HOME 


TLIRNINU  TOWARD 
HOME:  REFLECTIONS 
ON  THE  FAMILY 


First -person  accounts, 
originally  published  in 
I  larper's  .  thai  expl<  >re 
relationships  between  family  members, 
Includes  David  Mamet,  Donna  Tartt, 
Richard  f  ind,  and  others.  Cloth, 
$21.95.  Paper,  $14.95. 


VENETIAN 
LIFE 

IV  I.  inner  /  icir/vr'.s  M<i#- 
iinik'  editor  W il  1  lam 
1  )ean  1  lowells.  "Vene- 
tian Life  fl<  iw  s  from  the 
enchanted,  the  magical  improbability 
ot  tlie  years  1  lowells  --pent  in  tli.it  mag- 
nificent place."  Paper,  $7.00. 


Will  I  ! 
PEOPI  I 
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the  difticulfy  of  its  future  A  majoi  ml 
lection  of  nine  stories  and  i  w  <  v  novel 
las.  Cloth,  $10.00. 


HARPER'S  MA<  .A/INI 
ACROS1  IC 
PI  i/ZLE  BOOK 

A  c  ollci  t  ion  cil  i  he 
very  best  pu;;les  •  >t 
Tl,i.in,i-  Middleton. 
This  delightful  t •  > i  iii  1 1 1  word  game  is 
challenging  yet  easy  to  master.  Spiral- 


hound.  Paper,  $o.95. 
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FREE  SPEECH  IN  AN 
OPEN  SOCIE1  V 

By  Ri  idney  A.  Sim  ilia.  "A 
splendid,  1 1 le  lei  explana- 
tion <  'I  the  Court's 
meaneleri ng  pathway 
through  the  thickei  ol  Firsi  Amend- 

ineiil  problems..."  |udgc  Lois  (.  ! 
l  ou  r  Cloth,  $10.00. 
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WHA  I  COUNTS: 
THE  COMPLETE 
HARPLR'S  INDEX 

The-  most  useful,  endur- 
ing, and  compelling  sta- 
ll s i  i e  s  from  .ill  seven 
\e.irs  ol  the  I  larper's  Index.  More  than 
2,000  statistics.  Eeliteel  by  Charis  (  'onn 
and  lien. i  Silverman.  Paper,  $10.00. 


A  ,%RR1ACE 
U  CONVENIENCE 


A  MARRIAGE 
OF  CONVENIENCE 


By  Sielney  Weintratib. 
Relations  between  M<  \- 

ico  and  the  I  'lined  Si  i 
a   comprehensive   ae  - 
count  ol  recent  developments  in  tins 
unsteady  alliance.  Original  price,  $°  1,1 
Paper,  $5.00. 
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VOICES 
IN  BLACK  &i  Will  I  1 


Explores  .i  icniui'i  o I 
rai  i  ll  issi  u  s  in  Aii'ei  ii  -i 
wnli  i  -.i\  s,  re| «  h  i  -.   m> ! 
memoirs  origmalh  pub 
lisl led  in  /  /,(>/ii  i  s    Mark    [Avain.  Wi! 
I  i.i  in  Faulk  ner,  ,i  n<  I  ol  hers  Inun 
duct  ion  by  Henry  Louis  (  Lit  es  ;  i 
Cloth,  $21.95.  Paper,  $14.95. 
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(hves  meanings  to  every  d<  il'.u  tin 
massive  betra\  ,1  ol  puhli     trusi  wil 
An. eiK. hi-,  Cloth,  SoA\\ 


IND1SI  I  \s.\HI  I 
wiKiin.ti—  ENEMIES 

wimiiiim     \ n  im  p.,,,;,,,  analysis 
iffi  til  I  lie  way    I  he  I  V  im  . 

j  i.  rat  u  and  Republican 
— .  . . pari  tes  collude  to  stay  in 
power,  Waltel  K.np's  ae  ute  msighl 
reveals  the  sorry  state  ol  politics  in 
America.  Paper,  $14.95. 
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took  the  identity  of  a  soldier  who  was  killed  in 
toinli.ii.  As  I  am  sure  yon  arc  aware,  it's  not  un- 
common tor  someone  to  assume  the  identity  of 
a  dead  person. 

Another  important  bur  often  overlooked 


[Lament] 

A  RIVER  RUNS 
THROUGH  HIM 


From  a  full-page  advertisement  that  appeared  in  the 
November  22,  1993,  issue  oj  Daily  Variety.  The  ail, 
ii  tribute  to  River  Phoenix,  the  actor,  was  signed  by 
"Erie]  Candle,"  a  pseudonym  for  Joel  Hoffman,  a 
little-known  actor,  who  placed  the  ad  ai  an  estimat- 
ed cost  oj  $2,H00.  Phoenix  died  on  (  ktoher  31  of  iin 
overdose  of  cocaine  and  morphine. 

i  returned  to  my  van  and  read  the  story  in  the 
C  Calendar  section  >  >t  the  L.A.  rimes:  River  Phoenix 
collapses,  dies.  1  let  myself  cry.  Oh,  River,  parr  of 
me  surely  dies  with  you.  You  were  the  first  of  m\ 
1. 1  intempi  trades  younger  than  1  wh<  >m  1  came  t(  >  ad- 
mire. 1  w, is  both  jealous  of  your  career  and  so  very 
proud  of  you.  1  feel  like  a  tree  ripped  from  Moth- 
er Earth.  I  wish  I  had  someone  to  hold  right  now 
who  understood  my  fraternity  with  you,  someone 
through  whose  embrace  I  might  root  myself  again. 
When  I  li  k  iked  at  y<  >u,  it  was  as  though  I  was  l<  k  ik- 
ing at  myself.  Maybe  it  is  tor  myself  that  I  weep, 
like  Margaret  in  (.  icrard  Manley  I  lopkins's  poem, 
whi  ise  Imc 1st  shudders  upon  correlating  autumn's 
falling  leaves  with  her  i  >wn  inevitable  demise.  No 
doubt  there  will  be  talk  of  drugs  and  s< >rdid  clubs, 
hut  tor  all  the  l-told-you-so  piety,  your  absence 
will  be  no  more  comprehensible  ro  me.  Who 
among  us  has  not  bent  to  that  innate  need  to  self- 
destruc  t .'  It  is  your  breed  <  if  act<  >r  that  keeps  alive 
the  myst  ique  ( >t  c  raft .  ( )nly  a  few  i  >f  us  c<  mid  have 
played  My  Private  Idaho.  We  are  the  men  whose 
identities  are  an  amalgamate  m  of  others';  we  are 
the  men  who  kin  i\v  a  thousand  souls,  perhaps  at 
the  expense  of  k  n<  wing  our  i  iwn.  The  Aquarian 
Age  may  crumble  and  blow  down  the  streets  like 
an  empty.  <  .oke  tan,  but  your  Riser  is  not  quiet- 
ed: it  swells  in  the  heart  and  bleeds  from  the  eyes. 
1  dedk  ate  m\  career  to  the  memory  of  yours. 

C  loo.!  night,  sweet  priru  e  of  ( inema. 

Adieu,  adieu,  adieu. 
You  have  diuttled  off  your  mortal  coil, 
Which  we  shall  care  tor  now. 
Mas  better  realms  await  you. 


source  ot  information  is  your  state's  child-supporr 
office.  You  would  be  surprised  how  many  times 
a  man  who  seems  ro  he  A-OK  in  every  way  owes 
Juki  suppi  irr.  It  yi  >u  marry  your  subject,  there  may 
be  a  knock  at  your  door  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  your  husband  may  he  arrested  on  the 
spot  for  tailing  to  make  his  payments.  Remem- 
ber, afrer  you  are  married, .you  will  be  liable  for  your 
husband's  debts.  Back  payments  for  child  support 
can  run  into  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  point  of  When  in  Doubt,  Check  Hun  Out 
is  eery  simple.  Save  yourself  years  of  financial 
woes  or  physical  or  mental  abuse  by  being  ag- 
gressive  and  finding  out  who  he  really  is. 


THE  FURY  OF  EROS 

From  a  preface,  by  Peter  Marin,  to  Eros,  a  collec- 
tion oj  poems  by  William  Wallis,  published  by  Stone 
and  Scott,  in  Sherman  Oaks,  California.  A  collec- 
tion oj  Marin's  essays,  Freedom  and  Its  Discon- 
tents, will  be  published  later  this  year  by  Steerforth 
/'less,  in  South  Royalton,  Vermont. 

it's  no  accident  that  of  all  the  ancient  gods  on- 
ly Eros  has  preserved  in  the  modern  age  the 
same  powers  and  function  he  had  in  the  past. 
Zeus  is  gone,  and  Hera,  and  so  are  Pan  and 
Aphrodite  and  all  ot  the  other  gods  whose  be- 
havior long  ago  haunted  human  fate.  But  Eros 
remains  a  power  beyond  our  social  order  and 
morality;  he  stalks,  goads,  ruins,  and  transforms 
us,  and  sometimes  he  lifts  us  as  it  on  the  palm  of 
a  huge  hand  into  regions  that  astonish  and  ter- 
rify us  and  that  we  would  never,  otherwise,  have 
entered. 

1  know:  in  our  popular  mythologies  we  bas  e 
gelded  Eros  and  tamed  him,  reducing  him  to  a  fig- 
ure like  the  one  we  assign  to  the  New  Year,  a  roly- 
poly  babe  in  a  diaper  smiling  benignly  from 
Valentine  cards.  But  in  truth,  Eros'  forms  are 
mam  and  sometimes  terrible,  and  in  full  strength 
he  comes  to  us  winged  and  gleaming  and  muscled 
like  an  athlete,  with  a  fury  and  will  that  over- 
power our  ow  n  and  drive  us  before  him  as  would 
a  storm. 

Who  does  n<  >t  kin iw  this  firsthand?  The  pow- 
ers of  Ere  is,  tin  nigh  perhaps  coded  in  the  genes,  lie 
always  beyond  us,  beyond  the  rules  tor  behavior 
we  carefully  lay  down  or  the  recipes  tor  relarion- 
ship  spelled  ^  >ut  in  popular  magazines  or  in  the  fash- 
ionable books  about  women  who  love  too  much 
or  men  w  ho  love  too  often.  All  ot  that  in  relation 
to  Eros  i-  like  pissing  into  the  wind.  For  desire 
appears  ro  us  from  the  corners  ot  rhe  earth  or  the 
depths  ot  self  with  a  force  and  urgency  and  some- 
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tunes  .1  ticstructivcness  so  powertul  we  cannot 
help  ast  rihing  rhem  to  .1  god,  for  nothing  else 

no  psychologizing,  no  moralizing — 
f  I  ^      makes  any  sense. 


I 


he  long,  arc  ing  passage  hetween  yourh  and 
death  gives  us  st)  many  perspec  tives  on  Eros  thai 
11  often  appears  as  it  Ins  face  and  form  change 
with  our  own.  Young,  we  are  only  doors,  and 
wide  open.  Everything  thai  rises  early  within  us 
h. is  sir  li  in  ivell  v  and  strength  that  it  seems  as  e\- 
ternal  to  us  as  the  hurricanes  and  tornados  thai 
on  occasion  lilt  our  houses,  trees,  and  tars  ;is 
easily  .is  Eros  1  arries  us  along.  We  give  <  nirseh  es 
tn  Eros,  pine  when  he's  Lite  in  coming,  dress  or 
si.  ent  i  mi  selves  as  if  to  draw  him  cl<  >se,  .is  it  t<  >  say, 
I  lere  I  am. 

Sometimes  Eros  stays  near,  accompanying  us 
inn '  and  even  thn  High  marriage.  But  tin  ire  1  iften 
than  not  he  hovers  tor  .1  while  in  domestic  life 
and  then,  perhaps  bored,  draws  back  and  goes 
elsewhere  for  challenge  and  sport.  The  dinner 
table,  the  marriage  bed,  the  midnight  cries  ol 
children  these  real  hut  burdensome  joys  are 
rarely  to  En  is'  spec  ialized  taste.  Married,  we  take 
the  long  view,  bend  in  our  lives  to  the  demands 


aimment 


A  MYTH  ABOUT  ME 


From  an  in-class  assij^ment  completed  in  (  )ctober  by 
Jodie  Jordan,  a  student  in  the  thirdgradeai  the  Kane 
School,  in  Marlboro,  Massachusetts.  Jordan,  whois 
nine,  was  assigned  the  following  utsk  by  her  teacher: 
"A  myth  is  on  opinion .  beliej ,  or  ideal  that  has  no  ba- 
sis m  fact  A  naive  theory  is  something  you  thought 
tots  true  but,  after  further  study,  turned  out  to  be 
untrue.  Write  and  illustrate  a  myth  about  yourself." 


M 


any  people  think  that  Clint  Walton  is 
my  boyfriend.  Our  moms  Jo  things  with  us.  We 
<_'i  1  to  the  If  ig  p<  >nd  and  catch  tadp<  >les.  And  we 
tease  each  other  a  h  >l '  Bet  aiise  1  it  these  things  peo- 
ple think  he  is  m\  boyfriend. 

hirst ,  I  .an  too  young  to  have  a  hi  >yfriend.  Set  - 
on, I,  ;<  we  were  two  boys  or  two  girls,  people 
would  ilunk  we  weie  nisi  Iriends.   I  hud,  the 
1  boy  1 1 1. ikes  me  Mi  k  to  m\ 

It  is  ,1  n,  1 1  \  1    iii    .  ,  1 
girl  are  friends  11  means  the\  ire  boytrteiul  and 
nil  lit  lend. 


ot  order,  safety,  family,  the  future — all  necessary 
in  their  ways  to  happiness  and  satisfaction  but 
having  little  to  do  with  Eros. 

And  then  '  Well,  look  around  you.  Eros  is  not 
finished.  Though  banished  or  bored,  he  does  not 
keep  away.  Somewhere  in  his  retreat  he  whirls 
around  and  returns:  marriages  break  open;  the 
doors  sw  ing  wide;  again  the  winds  rise  and  the 
windows  rattle,  the  clothes  lift  from  the  line  and 
the  shingles  fly  from  the  roof;  the  houses  we 
have  built  1  remble  on  their  li >undations.  We  find 
we  love  the  wrong  people  or  too  many  people, 
we're  tossed  this  way  or  that,  blood  running, 
hearts  .11  hing,  souls  aswoon,  and,  yes,  all  of  the 
jealousies  and  fears  of  flesh  set  tree  again  like 
tunes. 

Who  has  not  known,  as  an  adult,  the  plea- 
sure and  torment  of  illicit  love,  has  not  felt 
hros  rug  ar  a  heart  already  given  or  crown  with 
glory  the  flesh  ot  someone  other  than  those 
familiar  beside  us  at  night.'  This  is  how,  I  be- 
lieve, Hros  blesses  marriages:  by  driving  each 
one  through  the  portals  of  infidelity,  upheaval, 
and  perhaps  ar  last  forgiv  eness,  testing  the  pow  - 
ers of  love  against  those  of  desire  and  seeing 
w  hich  pairs  ot  mates  survive  and  which  throw 
up  their  tour  hands  and  divide  the  property 
and  go  their  separate  ways,  victims  of  Eros  and 
Ins  frightful  init  iat  u  >ns. 


lAlumni  Note| 

MOST  LIKELY 
TO  ABSTAIN 


From  it  letter  sent  last  June  by  Raymond  E.  Lovett 
to  the  i  'lass  oj  1953  reunion  committee  oj  Cathedral 
High  School,  111  Burlington,  Vermont.  The  nmi- 
mittee  asked  alumni  to  provide  memories  0}  their 
time  iii  CHS  for  publication  in  a  reunion  booklet. 
Lovett's  submission  lots  rejected  as  "unsuitable." 
I  )uring  Lovett's  time  at  (  l  IS,  he  was  elected  prefect 
■  1/  the  Sodality,  a  group  devoted  to  spirituality  and  pu- 
rity; fie  later  joined  the  priesthood. 


hen  I  entered  C  .1  IS  1  brought  with  me  an 
imagination  to  be  envied,  full  of  rich,  intoxi- 
cating fantasies  that  daily  warred  against  the  sal- 
vat  urn  of  my  soul.  I  was  proud  of  the  girls  who 
tame  with  me  to  C  ]\  IS  from  our  elementary 
school,  ( 'hrist  the  King,  and  their  personal  of- 
ferings to  inv  erotic  imaginings:  Barbara  Bovate's 
blouse,  Rita  Gravel's  sweaters,  Phyllis  Beauch- 
min's  shortness,  Joyce  Cambell's  rose  lipstick, 
(  arolvn  Beaupre's  fingers,  Pat  Gariepy's  legs.  My 
shame  over  the  fetishistic  and  unstoppable  lust 
these  visions  produced  was  matched  by  further 
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'Untitled,  1993 ,"  by  Timothy  Greenfield-Sanders  (left) ,  "Lolita,  1990,"  by  William  Wcgman  (center) ,  <i>ul  'I  untied,'  T'x  |  In. 

s  Erotic?"  a  collection  of  photographs  and  essays  in  the  November/1  K\ embei  I  Wj  issue  of  American  Hinto  /  /•»•  i/i.i.-.t.-iii»- ./  c/tm\  />/t. >i 

>hers  fnrni  around  the  world  to  submit  linages  thai  "ca/>tnrc  an  t'sM'iki1  of  sensuality 


lusting  after  st  ime  i  >i  their  mi  ithers:  I  heard  Mrs. 
(,  iravel's  French  accent  whisper  an  invitation  to 
the  ninth  hole,  just  beyond  the  hunker,  and  I 
could  nuke  Mrs.  I.  'amplx-ll's  perfume-  10  nnc  n  >  m\ 
nose  .it  will,  bringing  with  it  an  image  of  her 
disrobing.  Crazy  for  sex,  1  once  borrowed  the 
Kama  Sutra  from  the  Fletcher  Free  Library  and 
wrapped  it  in  a  (  1  IS  book  cover,  complete  with 
the  photo  of  the  cathedral  on  the  front  ,ind  tin- 
Virgin  i  >n  the  h.iek.  I  studied  .ill  the  pi  >stt  ii  ins,  and 
in  my  fantasies  I  became  .i  si  night  -after  s<  mix  e  i  >t 
pleasure  by  ever}  woman  w  ho  entered  m\  imag- 
ination.  The  little  kindnesses  t<  i  start  a  sedtte 
tive  wi  it\l,  ,i  qui  ite,  .i  pi  'em — .i  c  igarette  dangling 
from  the  right  corner  of  the  mouth,  the  pas- 
sii >nate  < >hs,  then  .in  ah. 

These  fantasies  were  accompanied  by  .i  vi- 
cious habit,  the  guilt  -pn  iducing,  out-of -control, 
detestable  sin  of  self-abuse,  which  elicited  self- 
hatred  and  .i  fear  of  the  lues  i  >t  hell.  Perversely, 
this  guilt  and  tear  had  ahsi  Titek  n<  >  effec  1 1  >n  the 
number  1 >t  times  1  indulged;  they  fueled  .in  already 
w  ild  imaginat  i<  »n,  creating  .i  deeper  anxiety  that 
made  my  sweat  glands  emit  an  embarrassingly 
ample  flow  of  sex/guilt  fluid,  with  its  unique, 
p< iwerful  odor  i  >t  repressed  lust .  A  curious  equa- 
tion followed:  the  more  wild  my  imaginings,  the 
mote  tightly  tied  my  tongue.  1  never  spoke  to  a 
girl  that  year. 

While  at  C  d  IS,  my  en  >t  ie  p«  >i  >]  expanded  ex- 
p< inentially,  t< >  enci  impass  the  Lite, iter  Burlfngti  >n 
area,  including  the  pleasures  of  the  St.  Antho- 
ny girls  and  their  French  sexuality:  Carmen 
Fournier,  Christine  Demers,  the  sisters  Marces- 
s.  hi  It  from  Winooski,  Jacquie  hi  irtin,  and  the  in 
comparable  Germaine  Viens.  Germaine!  And 


then  there  was  Joyce  Mi  Kenzie,  whose  IQ,  de- 
mure pets,  ma,  and  flute  playing  ability  combined 
to c reate  the  zenith  of  sexual  attraction:  arousal, 
fi  ireplay,  and  consummation  without  interrupt- 
ing her  performance  of  Sousa  marches, 

I  he  trauma  caused  h\  my  erotic  feelings  was 
somewhat  eased  h\  the  truism  "You  can't  arrest 
a  man  foi  what  he  is  thinking,"  but  then  again 
was  inflamed  b\  that  horrible  teaching  that  e\ 
er\,  sin  against  impurity  is  a  mortal  sin,  including 
impure  thoughts,  it  you  "look  pleasure"  in  them. 
Activity  outside  the  imagination  was  limited. 
When  I  was  French-kissing  Rev  I  lall,  sin  pushed 
me  aw  a\  and  asked,  "I  'o  y<  >u  I  ealh 

Olike  that ."' 
ne  thing  1  learned  at  (  1  IS  was  nev  ei  ti  i  re 
1\  on  \ i nil  peeis  lor  sexual  information.  kiss\ 
Ri  >ss,  I. at  i  \  McGraw,  Glenn  Gouthro,  and  oth 
ers  taught  me  stuff  about  sex  I  am  just  now  gel- 
ting  i  >ver: 

1,  Your  sexual  potency  is  measured  b\  the 
force  i  if  yi  >ur  urinai  \  si  ream. 

2.  The  propel  wa\  to  buy  a  condom  is  to  en 
ter  a  drug-:  ,re  w  ith  a  swagger,  approach  a  male 
clerk,  preferably  an  older  man,  place  a  hall  dol 
lar  on  the  counter,  and  hold  up  three  lingers. 
He'll  know  what  you  are  alter,  I  tried  this  once 
and  the  guy  looked  me  in  the  eye  and  asked, 
"Yi  hi  here  for  the  fio\  Scouts  "'  When  I  told  Mc- 
Graw he  said,  "You  ohvioush  need  practice 
with  your  swaggei  and  the  plunking  ol  the 
coin." 

V  Masturbation  has  h.ul  elfects,  including  1 
numbing  ol  t !•»  reflexes  that  causes  \ou  to  be 
oft  on  youi  lump  shot,  swing  the  bat  late,  slow 


down  on  the  base  path,  drop  balls  in  the  end 
zone.  It  someone  had  a  bad  da\  on  the  court  or 
field,  everyone  knew  lie  had  been  seriously  abus- 
ing himself. 

4-  W  omen  are  not  interested  in  sex.  In  tact, 
they  hate  it.  and  it  you  can  get  one  to  tolerate 
it  once  in  a  while  you  might  have  a  happy  mar- 

With  all  this  information  in  my  head,  1  grew 
more  and  more  confused.  To  help  myself,  I  be- 
ha\  ed  in  a  grandi<  «e  manner:  I  entered  the  sem- 
inary, vowed  celibacy,  and  lived  purely  tor  sixteen 
years.  Then  I  met  a  woman,  who  in  one  short  ec- 
static  night  showed  me  the  light  of  sexual  plea- 
sure. I  married  her  and  have  been  trying  to  make 
tip  tor  those  lost  dry  years  ever  since. 


|  Pi  iem| 

IN  A  LARGE  FAMILY 

"W  hen  One  Has  Lived  a  Long  Time  in  a  Large 
Family."  by  Doug  Marx.  Marx  read  this  poem  last 
February  at  a  fund-raising  event  jor  Oregon  Public 
Broadcasting,  in  Portland.  Marx  explains  in  a  note 
that  the  poem  is  a  response  to  Galvuay  Kinnell's 
"When  Orie  Has  Lived  a  hongTime  Alone."  He  lives 
in  Portland. 

When  one  h.is  lived  a  long  time  in  a  large  family 
one  outwits  the  hermit  saint,  owning 

nothing,  not  even  the  shirt  on  one's  back, 
which  progeny  male  and  female  filch  at  will, 

and  lose  or  wear  to  rags,  so  that  one  learns 
how  to  live  by  letting  go,  how  to  disappear 

without  leaving,  zoning  it  all  out,  ducking 
into  the  upstairs  can,  that  ten-toot  hut 

with  irs  white  porcelain  frog  pond  and 
meditation  ring,  zero  where  one  peephole  giveth 

and  the  other  taketh  away, 
where  one  can  squat  as  it  seated 

in  a  litesaver  in  deep  space, 

mooning  the  universe,  as  it  there  were  nothing 

to  do  all  day  but  drift  around  in  oneself, 
befriending  bugs,  reading  poems 

out  of  it,  spinning  an  empty  toilet-paper  roll, 

cursing  the  whole  house,  yelling  tor  help, 
when  one  has  lived  a  King  time  in  a  large  family. 


[Story] 

WHAT  WE 
WANTED  TO  DO 


From  a  story  by  Ron  Carlson  in  the  Fall  1 993  issue' 
oj  Witness,  published  by  ( hikkind  Community  Col- 
lege, in  Farmington  Hills.  Michigan.  Carlson's  sto- 
ry "A  Note  on  the  Type"  appeared  in  the  October 
1993  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine. 

\Y 

▼  That  we  wanted  to  do  was  spill  boiling  oil 
onto  the  heads  of  our  enemies  as  they  attempt- 
ed to  bang  down  the  gates  of  our  village,  but,  as 
everyone  now  knows,  we  had  some  problems, 
primarily  technical  problems,  that  prevented  us 
from  doing  what  we  wanted  to  do  the  way  we  had 
hoped  to  do  it.  What  we're  asking  tor  today  is  an- 
other chance. 

From  its  inception  I  have  been  intimately  in- 
volved in  the  boiling-oil  project — research,  de- 
velopment, physical  deployment.  I  also  happened 
to  be  team  leader  on  the  root  last  month  when  we 
had  occasion  to  try  the  system  during  the  Visigoth 
attack,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written. 

First,  the  very  concept  of  oil  on  the  roof  upset 
many  of  our  v  illagers.  Granted,  it  is  exotic,  but  all 
great  ideas  seem  strange  at  first.  When  our  re- 
searchers realized  we  could  position  a  cauldron  two 
hundred  feet  directly  above  our  main  portals, 
thev  began  to  see  the  possibilities  of  the  greatest 
strategic  defense  system  in  the  history7  of  mankind. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  were  committed  to 
this  program — and  we  remain  committed.  But  at 
even,  turn  we've  met  problems  that  our  researchers 
could  not — despite  their  intelligence  and  intu- 
ition— have  foreseen.  For  instance:  how  were  we 
to  get  a  1 ,900-pound  brass  cauldron  onto  the  roof? 
In  the  end,  the  cauldron  was  raised  to  the  roof  by 
means  of  a  custom-designed  net  and  petard  under 
less  than  ideal  conditions:  the  Retrogoths  and  the 
Niligoths  plundered  our  village  almost  incessant- 
ly during  the  cauldron's  tour-month  ascent. 

The  cauldron's  arrival  on  the  roof  was  quite  a 
moment.  I  remember  it  well.  We  stood  by  that 
gleaming  symbol  of  our  impending  safety,  a  bright 
brass  (and  a  tew  lesser  metals)  beacon  to  the 
world  that  we  were  not  going  to  take  it  anymore. 
The  wind  carried  up  to  us  the  cries  of  villagers  be- 
ing carried  away  by  either  the  Maxigoths  or  the 
Minigoths,  it  was  hard  to  tell.  But  there  we  stood, 
and  as  I  felt  the  wind  in  my  hair  and  watched  the 
sporadic  procession  of  home  furnishings  being 
carried  out  of  our  violated  gates,  1  knew  we  were 
perched  on  the  edge  of  a  new  epoch. 

Well,  there  was  some  excitement;  we  began  at 
once.  We  started  a  fire  under  the  cauldron  and 
knew  we  would  all  soon  be  safe.  At  that  point  I 
made  a  mist. ike,  which  I  now  readily  admit.  In 
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the  utter  ebullience  of  the  moment  I  called 
down — I  did  nor  "scream  maniacally,"  as  was  re- 
ported—  1  called  down  that  il  would  not  be  lim^, 
and  I  probably  shouldn't  have,  because  it  may 
have  led  some  of  our  citizenrv,  to  lower  rheir 
guard.  It  was  a  mistake.  I  admit  it.  There  were, 
as  we  found  out  almost  immediately,  still  some 
buys  to  be  worked  out  of  the  program.  For  in- 
stance, there  had  never  been  .1  fire  on  top  of  the 
1  it' ,  \  tower  before,  and  yes,  as  everyone  is  aware, 
we  bad  to  spend  more  time  than  we  really  want- 
ed containing  the  blaze,  fueled  as  it  was  by  the 
fresh  high  winds  and  the  tower's  wooden  shingles. 
I  hasten  to  add  that  the  damage  was  moderate, 
.is  moderate  as  a  four  hour  fire  could  be. 

But  throughout  this  relentless  series  of  setbacks, 
pitfalls,  and  rooftop  fires,  there  has  been  a  hard  core 
of  us  absolutely  dedicated  to  doing  what  we  want- 
ed to  do  -to  splash  scalding  oil  onto  intruders  as 
they  pried  or  battered  yet  again  at  our  old  damaged 
gates.  To  us  a  little  tire  on  the  rooftop  was  of  no 
ei  insequence,  a  fribble,  a  tiny  obstacle  to  be  stepped 
over  with  an  easy  srride.  And  so  the  next  day,  the 
fust  quiet  day  we'd  had  in  this  village  in  months, 
that  same  sooty  cadre  stood  in  the  warm  ashes 
high  above  the  entry  steps  and  tried  again.  We 
knew — as  we  know  right  now — that  our  enemies 
are  manifold  and  voracious  and  generally  rude 
and  persistent,  and  we  wanted  to  be  ready. 

But  tell  me  this:  where  does  one  find  out  how 
soon  before  .in  enemy  attack  to  put  the  oil  on  to 
boil.'  1  )oes  anyone  know.'  Let  me  assure  you,  it  is 
not  in  any  book!  We  were  writing  the  book! 

We  were  vigilant.  We  squinted  at  the  horizon 
all  day  long.  And  when  we  first  saw  the  dust  in 
the  foothills  we  fired  our  cauldron,  using  wood 
that  had  been  elevated  through  the  night  in  wo- 
ven baskets.  Even  speaking  about  it  here  today, 
I  can  feel  the  excitement  stirring  in  my  heart.  The 
orange  flames  licked  the  sides  of  the  brass  con- 
tainer hungrily,  as  it  in  concert  with  our  own 
desperate  desire  for  security  and  revenge.  In  the 
distance  1  could  see  the  phalanx  of  Visigoths 
marching  toward  us  like  a  warship  through  a  sea 
of  dust,  and  in  my  si  ml  I  pitied  them  and  the 
end  toward  which  they  so  steadfastly  hastened. 
1  !u-\  seemed  the  very  incarnation  of  mistake, 
their  dreams  of  ,1  d.iv  abusing  our  friends  and 
families  and  of  petty  arson y  and  lewd  public  be- 
havior about  to  he  exringuished  in  one  gorgeous 
wash  of  searing  oil!  1  was  beside  myself. 

It  1-  imp!  ■riant  to  km  >w  now  that  everyone  on 
the  roof  that  day  exhibited  orderly  and  method- 
ical behavior.  There  was  no  wild  screaming  or 
cursing  i  >r  even  the  kind  <  if  sarcastic  chuckling  you 
might  expect  in  those  about  to  enjoy  a  well-de- 
served and  K  mg-delayed  \  ic  tory.  The  problems  of 
the  day  were  not  attributable  to  inappropriate 
deportment.  M\  staff  w  is  good.  It  was  when  the 
Visigoths  bad  approached  close  enough  that  we 


could  see  their  cruel  eyes  and  we  could  read  theit 
savage  and  misspelled  tattoos  tb.it  1  realized  our 
error.  At  that  time  I  put  my  hand  on  the  smooth 
side  of  our  beautiful  cauldron  and  found  it  only 
vaguely  warm.  Lukewarm.  Tepid. 

We  had  not  known  then  what  we  now  know: 
we  need  to  put  the  oil  on  sooner. 

It  was  my  decision  and  my  decision  alone  to 
do  what  we  did,  and  that  "was  to  pour  the  warm 
oil  on  our  enemies  as  they  milled  about  the  front 
gates,  hammering  at  it  with  their  truncheons. 

Now,  this  is  where  my  report  diverges  from  so 
many  of  the  popular  accounts.  We  have  heard  it 
said  that  the  warm  oil  served  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
attack  that  followed,  the  attack  1  alluded  to  ear- 
lier in  which  the  criminal  activity  seemed  even 
more  animated  than  usual  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  our  townspeople.  Let  me  say  first:  I  was  an  eye- 
witness. 1  gave  the  order  to  pour  the  oil  and  1 
witnessed  its  descent.  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  re- 
port that  the  oil  hit  its  target  with  an  accuracy  and 
completeness  I  could  have  only  dreamed  of.  We 
got  them  all.  There  was  oil  everywhere.  We 
soaked  them,  we  coated  them,  we  covered  them 
in  a  lustrous  layer  of  oil.  Unfortunately,  as  ev- 
eryone knows,  it  was  only  warm.  Their  immedi- 
ate reaction  was  also  what  1  had  hoped  for:  surprise 
and  panic.  This,  however,  lasted  about  one  sec- 
ond. Then  several  of  them  looked  up  into  my 
face  and  began  waving  their  fists  in  what  I  could 
only  take  as  a  tribute.  And  then,  yes,  they  did  be- 
come quite  agitated  anew,  recommencing  their  as- 
sault on  the  weary  planks  of  our  patchwork  gates. 

As  to  the  attack  that  followed:  it  was  no  dif- 
ferent in  magnitude  or  intensity  than  any  of  the 
dozens  we  suffer  every  year.  It  may  have  seemed 
nn  ire  odd  or  extreme,  since  the  perpetrators  were 
greasy  and  thereby  more  offensive,  and  they  did 
take  every  stick  of  furniture  left  in  the  village,  in- 
cluding the  pews  from  the  church,  every  chair  in 
the  great  hall,  and  four  milking  stools,  the  last 
four,  from  the  dairy. 

But  I,  for  one,  am  simply  tired  of  hearing  about 
the  slippery  stain  on  the  village  steps.  Yes,  there 
is  a  bit  of  a  mess,  and  yes,  some  of  it  seems  to  be 
permanent.  My  team  removed  what  they  could 
with  salt  and  talc  all  this  week.  All  I'll  say  now 
is  watch  your  step  as  you  come  and  go;  in  my 
mind  it's  a  small  inconvenience  to  pay  tor  a  per- 
fect weapons  system. 

So  we've  had  our  trial  run.  We  gathered  a  lot 
of  data.  And  you  all  know  we'll  he  ready  next 
time.  We  are  going  to  get  to  do  what  we  wanted 
ti  1  d< ).  We  w  ill  vex  and  repel  our  enemies  with  boil- 
ing oil.  In  the  meantime,  who  needs  furniture! 
We  have  a  project!  We  need  the  determination 
not  to  lose  the  dream  and  we  need  a  lot  of  fire- 
wood. They  will  ciime  again.  You  know  it  and  I 
know  it,  and  let's  simply  commit  outselves  to  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  1  nl,  when  it  falls,  is  very  hot.  ■ 


1     O    R    i;  M 


A  FOUNTAIN  PEN, 
AN  EMPTY  PAGE, 
ANDTHOl 
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JL  ebruary  brings  with  it  the 
romantic  chance  of  Valentines  Day,  but  who  remem- 
bers how  to  write  a  love  letter.7  The  form  was  never  an 
easy  one,  not  even  for  poets,  and  stationery  stores 
bloom  with  the  flowers  of  printed  sentiment  that  re- 
quire of  the  ardent  suitor  (or  the  mysterious  lady,  or  the 
secret  admirer,  or  the  long-lost  friend)  nothing  other 
than  a  signature  and  a  stamp. 

Why  write  a  letter  when  the  words  might  one  day 
show  up  in  court?  Why  not  send  chocolate  or  speak, 
briefly  and  preferably  through  a  handkerchief,  from  a 
public  telephone.7 

Because  words  on  paper  uncover  the  disguises  of  the 
heart,  and  because  the  important  news  is  between  the 
lines. 

With  the  thought  of  taking  the  occasion  of  Valen- 
tine's Day  out  of  the  hands  of  the  drudging  clerks  seat- 
ed at  the  assembly  lines  of  Hallmark  Cards,  Harper '.s 
Magazine  invited  four  authors  skilled  in  rhetoric  and 
sleek  with  guile  (a  cartoonist,  a  playwright,  and  two 
novelists)  to  teach  a  lesson  in  epistol  ay  romance. 


I  he  following  forum  is  based  on  a  discussion  held  at  the  Pierre  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 
Jack  llitt  served  us  moderator. 


JACK  1 1  ITT 
is  a  contributing  editor  of  /  larper's  Magazine. 

LYNDA  BARKY 

is  .1  cartoonist  and  a  playwright .  Her  comic  strip,  "Ernie  Pook's  Comeek,"  appears  in  sixty  newspapers. 
1  ler  most  recent  play  is  The  Good  Times  Are  Killing  Me.  - 

JULIE  GARWOOD 
is  the  auth<  >r  i  »t  many  r<  >man<  e  n<  >vels,  among  them  Saving  Grace,  which  was  on 
the  New  York  l  imes  best-seller  list.  1  ler  new  novel,  Prince  Charming,  will  he  published  in  May 

by  Pocket  Books. 

A.  R.  GURNEY 

lias  written  many  plays,  among  them  Love  Letters  and  The  Cocktail  Hour.  1  le  is  also  the  author 
ol  three  nov  els  and  the  recipient  of  the  Drama  Desk  Award. 

MARK  LEYNER 

is  the  author  ol  several  books,  among  them  fit  Tu,  Babe,  a  nov  el,  and  M\  Cousin, 
My  Gastroenterologist,  a  collection  of  stones. 


I  At  K  H1TT:  Allow  me  to  introduce  myself.  My  name, 
fi  ir  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  is  ( Ihris.  I  am 
twenty- ft  >ur  years  ( ikl,  and  subject  to  the  prejudices 
and  inhibit  ions  of  my  generation.  1  work  in  the 
financial-services  department  of  a  Wall  Street 
firm.  I  majored  in  economics  with  a  minor  in 
communications  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Recently  1  met  a  woman  named  Roxanne 
and  hav  e  seen  her  a  c<  luple  i  it  times  since,  at  par- 
ties.  I've  fallen  for  her.  And,  1  think,  she  for  me. 
She  studied  Byronic  literature  and  now  works 
for  Sotheby's,  in  the  eighteenth-century-furni- 
ture department.  She's  about  five  years  older  than 
I  .mi,  raven-haired,  a  very  intimidating  and  in- 
teresting wi  >man.  I  want  to  write  her  and  tell  her 
how  1  feel.  And  that's  why  I  have  called  you  all 
here.  As  a  cold-blooded  careerist,  I  don't  really 
know  w  hat  iii  do.  Bui  as  a  red-blooded  American, 
I  km  iw  I  need  some  consultants  before  I  proceed. 
You  all  w  ill  serve  as  my  Cyranos  de  Bergerac. 

MARK  LEYNER:  1  want  to  help  you,  C  Ihris.  But  love  let- 
ters seem  ant  ique  and  silly.  I  hey  require  a  distance 
thai  can't  be  bridged.  People  w  rote  love  letters  be- 
i  ause  t  hey  c 1  luldn't  speak  ft  >  the  person.  That's  no 
It inger  the  case. 

IV  .1  iA  RARRY:  A  k  >vc  letter  creates  n  s ,  >wn  distance. 
Better,  it  creates  desire.  And  a  love  letter  can 
express  the  inexpressible.  1  remember  m  junior 
high  I'd  have  this  song  that  reminded  me  of  this 
guy.  I'd  listen  h>  it  real  catefullv  on  the  radio. 
And  I'd  write  down  all  the  words  and  then  look 
ai  the  words.  And  they  looked  really  stupid. 
There's  something  about  music  that  makes  the 
l\  i  it  s  p>  >w erftil.  .A  li  >ve  letters  like  th.it .  I  he  emo- 
tion oi  love  supplies  the  music  so  ih.it  the  words 
don't  make  you  throw  up  while  you  read  it. 

LEYNER:  Sure,  a  letter  can  create  desire.  But  I  used 


to  work  in  advertising  and  now  am  a  novelist,  so 
1  understand  just  how  malleable  and  indetermi- 
nate, even  irresponsible,  language  can  be.  Lan- 
guage  as  a  means  to  convey  love  seems  less  and 
less  honest  a  medium. 
BARRY:  What  would,  you  propose.'  A  modern  love 
dance.' 

A.  R.  GURNEY:  Maybe  Mark's  right.  My  play  Love 
Letters  is  an  indictment  of  a  culture  that  forced 
people  apart  and  pushed  them  into  the  letter- 
writing  mode.  1  grew  up  in  that  culture.  It  sepa- 
rated the  sexes.  It  sent  kids  to  boarding  schools 
and  then  to  single-sex  colleges.  Men  went  to  war 
and  women  stayed  home,  so  we  were  forced  to 
write  and  allow  the  imagination  to  play.  Then 
again,  everywhere  1  look  1  see  people  struggling 
to  re-create  that  distance.  One  example  of  that, 
,i  very  vulgar  example,  is  phone  sex.  Not  since 
Tristan  and  Isolde  put  a  sword  between  them  in 
bed  has  there  been  such  an  artificial  distance. 

HARRY:  But  letters  have  a  lot  of  practical  advan- 
tages. They're  great  tor  apologies,  because  you 
can  go  on  and  on  about  how  sorry  you  are.  You 
can  exalt  the  other  person.  So  let's  get  on  with  it. 
My  main  advice  n  i  y<  m,  C  ^hris,  is  that  any  love  let- 
ter, especially  a  first  one,  must  have  the  word 
"you"  in  it.  A  lot. 

IULIE  GARWOOD:  Exactly.  And  there's  no  sentence 
with  the  word  "I"  in  it  that  doesn't  have  a  "you" 
or  two.  Chris,  I  defend  love  letters;  words  put 
down  on  paper  can't  be  taken  back,  and,  what's 
more,  they  can  be  seen  by  many  other  people 
besides  good  old  Roxanne. 

I  i  YNER:  Like  her  lawyer. 

i  II  RNEY:  Chris,  a  practical  note:  a  love  letter  should 
be  written  with  pen  on  paper,  and  not  only  for 
nostalgic  reasons.  There  is  a  gesture  of  commit- 


ment  in  the  very  process  oi  writing  something 
d<  iwn  with  y< >ur  i  >wn  hand.  Ii  suggests  •  '  direc  i ness 
thai  other  media  can't  capture.  A  letrei  com 
pi  ised  i  hi  ,i  computer  d(  lesn't  count,  bee  ause  you 
can  revise  and  hone  it  before  sending  it. 

HITT:  Whv  the  insistence  i  m  the  l<  m  ik  <  >l  .1  first  draft '. 

Gl  IRNEY:  1  suspect  it  in  >es  bat  k  to  our  ancest  1  »rs,  Ii  >r 
whom  ink  and  pens  and  paper  were  quite  ex- 
pensive. Writing  signified  .1  personal  commit 
ment.  Yes,  you  could  cross  oul  .111  occasional 
word,  but  paper  \v;is  valuable.  So  you'd  till  up  ,1 
page  and  then  write  up  and  down  in  the  margins. 

HITT:  Roxanne's  gonna  think  I'm  |oel  Rifkin. 

BARRY:  No,  just  .1  Virgo. 

GARW(  xm  ):  Y<  hi  can't  be  too  particulat  in  ibis  regard, 
C  'bns.  Raubert  1  >nce  wr<  >te  L<  >uise  ( 'olet:  "1  am  nut 
writing  ti  1  y<  iu  1  >n  my  <  irdinary  writing  paper — that 
is  edged  with  black,  and  I  want  ni  >l  hing  sad  t>  1  p.iss 
from  me  to  you." 

HITT:  So  a  Mont  Blanc  pen,  cot  ton  bond,  and  ;i  1<  >t 
of  the  word  "you."  I'm  getting  the  idea. 

DEAREST  ROXANNE 

LEYNER:  You've  c<  mvinced  me  that,  as  a  tactic,  send- 
ing a  love  letter  might  n<  >t  be  ,1  bad  idea.  .And  ac  - 
tually,  it  y<  »u  want  .1  1 r<  >pe  d  >r  tod,i\ 's  k  ive  letter,  I 
suggest  advertising,  my  former  calling.  Wli.it  is.i 
1<  ive  letter  but  ;i  ti  't  in  1  >t  direc  t  -mail  market  ing? 

GARWOOD:  Oh,  my. 

LEYNER:  It  we  were  y«  >ur  agency,  and  \ <  hi  came  ti  >  us 
as  a  client,  we'd  need  to  know1  your  target  audi- 
ence, the  competition,  the  niche  you're  aiming 
Ii  ir,  hi  iw  you'd  like  to  position  your  product,  tb.u 
sort  ot  thing.  Isn't  this  warm  and  romantic  ? 

HITT:  I'm  an  American.  You're  speaking  my  lan- 
guage. 

BARRY:  I  have  another  way  1  >l  thinking  about  it.  A  l<  ive 
letter  is  ,1  ti  >rm  1  >t  currency.  Tbnik  c >t  it  like  ,1  d«  >l- 
lar.  See,  in  a  relationship,  especialh  .  1 1  tbe  begin- 
ning, people  are  always  trying  to  calculate  who's 
getting  the  better  deal.  So  it  you  write  ,1  love  let- 
ter, you're  showing  her  your  currency  and  allow- 
ing her  ti  1  assign  value  to  it .  .Are  1  Ik  >se  Swiss  francs 
in  your  pi  >cket  1  >r  just  pesi  is ,;  That's  tin.-  quest  ion. 
And  you  won't  know  until  she  writes  back. 

LEYNER:  It's  really  an  act  ot  courage.  Because  you 
don't  quite  know  what  she  thinks.  You're  sailing 
into  terra  incognita. 

CiARVC'oi  >l  >:  That's  right.  You're  on  Wall  Street.  She's 
been  reading  Byron.  But  you're  writing  the  letter 
You're  pro\mg  you  want  to  please  her  hm  by 
picking  up  y< lur  pen. 

GURNEY:  But  I  agree  w  ith  Lynda's  point.  You've  cho- 
sen a  currency  that  you  think  Roxanne  w  ill  ap- 
preciate and  be  at  home  in.  That  in  itself  is  a 
gesture,  a  noble  gesture. 

HITT:  So  how  far  should  1  go  in  the  first  letter.' 
Should  I  reveal  all  that's  on  my  in  11  id  ' 

GARWCX  >D:  Tread  softly  at  first,  Chris.  It  1  were  win 


111  gent  I \    Ment  ion  how    una: in 

I  liings  an  hiihI  that  menu  >r\  •uddenh  are 
BARRY:  Yes.  Yes.  Yes. 

liARWOOl >:  And  il  you  start  s|i  iwly,  it's  not  threat- 
ening. It  gi\  es  you  ci  ullage  atv  I  let  ■»  v» m  i'* '  tun  id 
the  next  tune    I  bink  not  ol  one  lo\e  letter  but 

I I  >ve  letters  plural  I  he\  always  come  111  a  series. 
RARIO :  Chris,  your  first  letters  have  to  take  advai 

tage  ot  the  early  stage  oi  love.  It's  uncondu ■•  >t ,,d 
and  consuming  lt'^  like  ,1  mothei  -c  luld  thing 
rhat's  the  only  othei  situation  that  is  hke  ro- 
mantic love.  It's  everything,  a  complete  ion 
summation,  an  absolute  unquestioning  love, 
rhat's  the  metaphor  you  want  to  work  youi  way 
to.  Mi ither-child:  total  abandonment.  rhat's  why, 
in  both  eases,  we  all  say,  "I  could  hm  eat  \>  hi."  Ba- 
bies and  lovers,  they're  strangely  similar 
HITT:  So  should  the  W(  >rd  "love"  appear  111  my  firsi 
letter.' 

t  !ARW(  x  >l ':  Sli  iw  di  m  il,  (  hi  is.  V  m're  si  aring  her. 

LIT  NI  K:  I  agree  w  ith  |  ill  le  about  pushing  too  quick- 
ly. Pe<  »ple  ate  sensitive  about  1  heir  boundaries,  es- 
pecially  with  someone  they  don't  know  well.  1 
think  it  y<  ni  u  Hue  1  in  really  stn  >ng,  she's  gi  >nna  tear 
that  you'll  he  camped  on  her  law  n  the  next  day. 

BARRY:  1  d<  m  i  kiu  iw.  The  mi  1st  (laming  passii  m  ol  m\ 
twenties  began  when  I  came  to  my  office  one 
day  and  there  was  ,1  note  mi  the  doot  that  said, 
"I  have  fallen  in  love  w  ith  you.  I  !ould  you  please 
come  talk  n  »  me  ah<  mh  1 1 11-  "' 

1 .1  IRNEY:  Was  that  111  menu  1  ti  it  in  ' 

LEYNER:  To.  From.  Re:  Falling  I  lead  Over  1  leels  in 
Love. 

PA  RIO :  C  )bvii  >us|\  it's  a  dangerous  gambit ,  and  quite 
advanced.  1  w<  nildn't  reci  nnnieiid  it  ti  >r  vou,  (  hi  iv 

I  EYNER:  A  better  appn >acb  might  he  to  talk  about 
how  distracted  you  are  by  her.  Say  you  are  ,11  .1 
meeting  with  Henry  Kravis.  Yet  as  compelling 
as  1  lenry  is  with  las  rap  about  takei  >\'ers  and  mai 
ket  share,  you're  just  staring  out  the  window 
thinking  ah  nit  K<  ixanne. 

GURNEY:  Mark's  set  up  the-  perfect  excuse  loi  the 
handwritten  letter:  "1  'eat  Roxanne,  I'm  .11  a  mcc  t 
ing  with  I  lenry  Kravis  and  Ik-  thinks  I'm  taking 
frantic  note  .  Ian  actually  I'm  wining  \>n\  this 
letter.  1  can't  gei  you  out  1 .1  my  mind."  ibis  is 
the  essei  ice  ot  my  earlier  point .  you  can  1  do  that 
on  computer.  .A  1  id  you  can't  call  In  1  up  I ! m  . lis 
traction  -   it's  great  -  c  an  onlv  be  caught  on  |  >aper. 

LEYNER:  And  it's  w  i  n  ten  on  whatevet  paper  there 

IS 

1  i:\KWi  x  '1 1:  Si  iinc  ledger  notes. 

1  it  RNEY:  Or  on  a  y  elli  >w  legal  pad  It  gives  1  he  let 

ter  authentic  n\ 
BARRY:  It  also  m  ikes  11  seem  thai  this  love  is  a  lv- 

inj>  <>)  ii  sc.'/)    i  his  power  distrai  ting  bun  has  it  s 
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HOW  TO  CORRESPOND 
WITH  A  BOY 


By  an  anonymous  teenager,  excerpted  from  the  January 
1963  issue  <;/  Seventeen  magazine. 

*  >J  R  \!  I SMANSHIP  SHOWN  by  female  letter  writers 
%  is  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  males,  and  for  a 
good  reason.  Curls  learn  their  art  through  need, 
the  necessity  tor  overcoming  hoys'  natural  dislike  of 
writing  letters.  Turning  a  male  into  a  faithful  corre- 
spi  »nden(  takes  magic — or  its  equivalent:  the  ability  to 
be  both  provocative  and  demure. 

The  beginning  of  your  letter — the  salutation  —is 
crucial.  Although  the  traditional  "Dear  George"  can't 
be  faulted,  I  personally  applaud  the  girl  who  tries  a 
different  approach,  such  as  a  breezy,  one-word  "Hi!"  or 
the  boy's  name,  followed  by  an  inviting  dash.  If  you're 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  nickname  tor  your  quarry, 
by  all  means  make  use  of  it. 

The  boy's  own  letter  is  one  guide  to  the  tone  you 
should  adopt.  If  you  think  you  detect  admiration  or 
some  other  such  worthy  sentiment  between  the  shy 
lines  m  Ins  letter,  give  your  letter  an  air  of  apprecia- 
tion and  acceptance.  On  the  other  hand,  if  his  letter 
is  casual,  insouciant,  you'll  want  to  sound  carefree,  too. 
Even  with  this  boy,  you  can  let  tenderness  crop  up  at 
an  unexpected  place  to  assure  him  of  your  vulnera- 
bility. 

An  example  of  a  had  beginning  for  a  letter  is:  "I've 
just  finished  studying  and  decided  it  was  time  to  write." 
That  doesn't  make  the  boy  feel  nearly  important 
enough.  Instead,  you  might  begin:  "I've  got  to  leave  for 
the  movies  soon,  but  it's  such  a  lovely  starry  night  and 
it  reminds  me  so  much  of  when  we  met  that  1  had  to 
write  you." 

What's  great  about  the  sentence  above  is  the  jux- 
tap<  Mt u  >n  i  >t  romance  and  reality.  Being  a  male,  the  re- 
cipient  will  probably  notice  the  romance  first.  Only  at 
the  second  reading  will  he  spot  the  carefully  planted 
clause-  about  the  movies  and  begin  to  wonder  exactly 
who  was  taking  you. 

Telling  about  a  dream  you  had  is  an  excellent  de- 
vice, allow  ing  you  to  be  both  cryptic  and  tantalizing. 
I  )reams  can  be  left  unfinished,  and  thus  open  to  de- 
Ik  i>  as  questioning.  Impossible  things  can  happen  in 
dreams,  and  the  mention  of  them  can  stir  the  male 
imagination.  Ambiguous  statements  that  can  be  in- 
terpreted in  two  ways  are  also  available.  A  vague  men- 
tion of  the  boy  you  dated  last  weekend,  and  how 
different  he  is  from  the  boy  you  are  writing,  will  set 
your  correspondeni  to  wondering.  Different?  In  what 

tit  course,  while  using  strategy  you  should  never 
lose  sight  of  the  h  >y  who's  your  target.  Be  sure  to  an- 
swer all  his  quest u  ins,  to  comment  intelligently  on  his 
football  exploits  and  his  term  paper. 


own  gravitational  force.  Beyond  his  control.  It's 
something  lie's  being  pulled  into.  The  tone  of 
the  letter  should  not  be  "1  am  chasing  you"  but 
"  I  his  is  happening  to  me.  Is  it  happening  to  you 
as  well."' 

LEYNER:  What  about  the  delivery  system? 

GURNEY:  Can't  beat  the  post  office. 

I  I  YNER:  Well,  hut  there  are  wonderful  ways  of  de- 
livering something.  Just  leave  it  in  the  door.  Then 
there's  this  ghostly  presence  of  you  having  actu- 
ally been  there  and  left. 

BARRY:  That  can  cut  both  ways.  We're  getting  scary 
again. 

MITT:  What  if  she  calls  me  and  says,  "What  is  this.'" 
GURNEY:  That  probably  won't  happen.  A  letter  sent 
by  post — almost  by  nature,  I  think — requires  a 
written  response,  not  a  phone  call.  But  is  there 
something  you  can  huild  into  it?  Maybe  "I  wish 
you'd  w  rite  me  and  tell  me  how  you  feel." 
LEYNER:  Or  "Enclosed  is  a  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope." 

BARRY:  My  boyfriend  and  1  used  to  write  notes  to 
each  other  before  we  graduated  to  full-blown 
love  letters.  He  just  wrote  a  note  one  day  and  I 
wrote  back.  We  didn't  necessarily  use  the  L  word. 
But  1  could  tell  that  there  was  flirtation  going 
on,  partly  by  the  handwriting. 

HITT:  How  do  I  tell  if  Roxanne  is  flirting  with  me  by 
her  penmanship.' 

BARRY:  Well,  it's  very  subtle,  and  it  may  not  be 
something  you  can  teach.  1  don't  know  why,  but 
a  letter  that  leav  es  ample  room  on  the  page  is 
somehow  flirtatious.  It  reminds  me  ot  kids  play- 
ing, like  he's  got  a  sandbox  big  enough  tor  two. 
Ample  room  also  me. ins  that  the  person's  not 
needy.  They  have  enough.  It's  currency  again. 
You  want  to  know  that  you're  not  about  to  date 
the  whale  that  swallowed  Jonah. 

SOMETHING  TO  DECLARE 

I  H  IT:  Okay.  Thanks  to  you  all,  Roxanne  and  I  have 
dated  and  written  successfully.  We've  found  that 
we  both  like  Seinfeld  and  The  Simpsons.  We  both 
like  Rob  Reiner  c<  >medies  and  Martin  Scorsese  dra- 
mas. We  have  many  common  interests,  and  I've 
reached  that  intoxicating  moment  when  I  want 
to  tell  her  that  1  love  her.  Should  1  tell  her  this  per- 
sonally.'Or  should  1  set  down  my  declaration.' 

(  IARWOOD:  Paper. 

LEYNER:  Paper. 

HITT:  I  see  everyone  is  for  paper.  Why  such  a  prej- 
udice against  the  spoken  word.' 

LEYNER:  Well,  the  first  person  I  loved,  in  high  school, 
had  me  over  to  dinner.  We  were  at  the  big  table. 
It  hail  been  cleared,  and  her  parents  had  left  the 
room.  We  w  ere  just  sitting  together,  and  I  was  just 
sort  of  doodling  on  the  pad  they  kept  tor  phone 
messages.  Then  I  wrote,  "I  love  you."  I  guess  I 
couldn't  tell  her.  Rut  there  was  something  re- 


HOW  TO  WRITE 
JS  EROTIC  LO  VE  LETTER 


markahle  about  writing  these  words  and  then 
watching  her  watch  me  write  them. 
BARRY:  Whoa! 

GARWOOD:  This  from  a  man  who  has  novel  written 
a  love  lottei ' 

I  BYNKR:  It's  .ill  coming  hack  to  me  in iw. 

i  n  IRNEY:  There's  .1  t .  1 1 1 1  <  >us  mi  mieni  in  . \nna  Kara) 
ina  when  Levin  is  with  Knr\.  They're  sitting 
somewhere,  and  he's  writing  words.  And  they're 
h  >th  li  n  (king  .11  11  1 1 s  he  writes.  What  he's  w  riting 
is  ,1  pn  ipe  is.  1 1  ( it  marriage.  I  hat 's  w  In  writing  your 
declaration  is  preferable  to  speaking.  It  turns  it  in- 
to .1  physical  ohject. 

BARRY:  It's  the  thrill  oi  watching  something  come 
true.  When  you  get  .1  letter,  there's  the  high  oi 
thinking,  "Mere's  proof."  Because  you  feel  that 
something  on  paper  is  The  Truth.  It's  the  real 
picture.  It's  the  soul  speaking.  Or  11  seems  so,  hut 
it's  nm  necessarily  so.  Well,  actually,  now  that  I 
think  ahout  it ,  it  isn't  so  at  all.  I  once  had  a  cor- 
respondence with  .1  guy  who  wrote  incredihle 
letters — hut  managed  to  leave  out  that  he  was  .1 
Republican,  an  attorney,  and  c<  mnpletely  terrify- 
ing in  a  whi  >le  hunt  1 1  >  >t  way  s. 

LOVE'S  FINE  MADNESS 

HI'l  l:  1  ,1111  wondering  what  kind  of  writing  is  ap- 
propriate to  our  tune.  For  instance,  I  thought  of 
working  up  the  1-am-not-worthy  theme,  hut  m\ 
co-dependency  group  didn't  approve  of  bashing 
my  self-esteem.  I  thought  of  the  you-are-every- 
thing- I-wi  irship-every-inc  h -of -you  theme,  hut 
my  attorney  warned  me  of  certain  stalking  and 
sexual-harassment  statutes.  I  thought  of  describ- 
ing parts  of  her  body,  hut  I  don't  want  her  to 
think  I  oh|ectit\  her.  What  ideas,  themes,  or 
tropes  would  you  suggest? 

GARWOOD:  Explain  your  awareness  of  changes 
an  iund  y<  hi.  This  is  a  grand  theme  in  1<  >ve  letters 
When  y<  »u're  in  li  >ve,  everything  hecc  tines  differ- 
ent. Things  change.  Something  that  is  funm  is 
suddenly  hilariously  funny.  Even  your  appetite 
is  different.  Chronicle  every  little  change.  It's 
honest,  and  she'll  love  you  for  it. 

I  H  IT:  Aren't  1  leav  ing  the  paper  trail  <  if  an  <  ibsessive- 
compulsive? 

BARRY:  No,  no.  A  letter  from  a  stalker  reads  very  dif- 
ferently than  one  from  a  finely  obsessed  lover. 
You  kni  iw  hi  >w  when  y<  iu're  writing,  y<  >u're  aware 
in  an  innate  way  oi  these  little  boundaries?  You 
tease  the  reader  by  pushing  forward  a  little,  gen- 
tly. Like  we've  been  saying.  Bur  the  stalker  has  no 
sense  of  that  subtlety.  I  le  lets  you  know  imme- 
diately everything  he  wants  to  do  to  you,  and 
how  long  it  will  last.  Much  of  what  he  writes 
makes  no  sense.  When  you  read  it,  you  feel  sick. 
When  you  read  a  letter  from  someone  you  d<  m't 
love  hack,  you  feel  sad.  But  when  you  read  a  let 
ter  from  someone  you  love,  you  feel — 


By  V.  K  .  McCarty 

\%    ''  <>  irresistil  le  as 

%  ^    t  yrano's?  ( 'reating  effective  passi  in  notes  is 

V  T  as  easy  as  falling  in  love.  All  11  takes  is  an 
a  tin  in  his,  w  tiling  heart    am!  practice. 

Perfumed  stationery  and  exquisite  penmanship  are 
useful,  hut  iii  n  as  necessary  as  y<  mi  ( >\\  n  1  rul '  r  1 1 1  v<  lice. 
In  helping  a  general  ion  of  young  wi  iu  i  s  express  them- 
selves sexually,  I've  certainly  enjoyed  the  wicked  de- 
scriptions their  experiences  hav  e  inspired.  I  lowever, 
when  I  read  submissi<  >ns  filled  w  ith  mamnn  >th,  swelling 
mammaries  and  the  wielding  of  foot-long  organs,  1 
know  I'm  being  treated  to  the  kind  of  takerv  guaran- 
teed to  elude  arousal.  Using  the  real  voice  of  youi 
heart  is  the  most  important  lesson. 

Now,  consider  your  unique  gifts.  Remember,  you 
hav  e  much  to  offer;  after  all,  y<  >u  are  an  en  >t  ic  expert 
in  many  ways  you  may  not  have  realized.  Start  with 
the  image  of  the  beloved.  Your  desired  lov  er,  whether 
lady  or  gent,  would  probably  profit  immensely  by  read- 
ing about  where  your  attraction  lies.  What  unnoticed 
gesture  or  fragrance  or  curve  drives  your  lust  to  the 
boiling  point.'  Who  knows'  Seeing  him-  or  herself 
through  your  eyes  may  be  so  compellingly  pleasur- 
able that  the  person  simply  cannot  do  without  you. 

As  you  write,  cut  to  the  chase,  broach  the  en  Hie. 
Share  secrets  so  astonishingly  intimate  it  might  take 
years  of  consummated  bliss  to  reveal  them  in  the  flesh. 
Describe,  for  example,  what  you  really  want  an  eager 
tongue  and  mouth  to  do  to  please  you.  Generously 
elaborate  on  the  ultimate  oral  sex  scene,  perhaps. 

Be  excruciatingly  exact.  Love  soft,  wet  circles.'  Slop 
py  pistoning  with  a  little  hand  help.'  Tiny,  light  licks 
with  extra  pressure  on  the  crest  of  the  stroke'  .And 
writing  is  very  gotxJ  practice  for  the  real  thing.  Artit 
ulating  our  desires  to  partners  is  the  best  preventive 
against  resentment  building  up  later  on. 

Consider  describing  what  you  dream  of  this  won- 
derful man  doing  to  you  between  the  satin  sheets. 
Narrate  your  most  potent  fantasy,  01  the  cherished 
boudoir  technique  that  you  share  with  Madonna,  111 
wildly  thrilling  detail.  Let  your  lover  eavesdrop  on 
sev  eral  of  the  lusty  scenarios  that  send  you  gasping  over 
the  edge 

Or  really  be  daring  in  your  letter,  begin  to  rev  eal  pre 
cisely  what  you  do  to  send  yourself  gasping  over  the 
edge. 

I  )<  in't  he  afraid  to  embellish  your  skills  itist  a  little. 
Spin  the  tale  ol  a  ravishment  mut  h  more  intense— or 
more  tender— than  you  would  ever  presume  to  at 
tempt  in  these  politically  correct  times. 

V.  fx  McOinv  is  tiSMHTKHi'  publisher  <>j  Pent  In  >use  Variations 
diiil  tVnthi  him"  h  num. 
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<  iARWOOD:  Euphoric. 

BARRY:  Yeah.  It's  a  body  sensation.  1  lere's  .111  idea, 
( ,'hris.  One  nt  your  themes  has  to  be  relief.  Writ- 
ing the  letter  is  a  relict,  because  so  mu<  h  of  your 
emotion  is  pent  up. 

I  EYNER:  Another  rich  vein  to  mine  is  your  shared  his 
tory.  You  know,  there  is  tins  amazing  thing  that 
happens  when  you  begin  to  create  .1  common 
history  with  someone.  Bach  detail  is  fascinating. 
You  could  just  go  to  a  mall  and  hang  near  the 
fountain  in  the  atrium,  and  you'll  find  yourself  go- 
ing 1  >ver  that  t  line  as  it  it  w  ere  the  Zapruder  film. 

BARKY:  Exactly.  Frame  by  frame,  so  that  the  events 
leading  up  to,  say,  the  "1  love  you"  moment  all 
make  sense  and  seem  predestined. 

I  EYNER:  It's  amazing  how  It >ve  can  make  conversa- 
tion, or  letters,  about  the  smallest  things  into  a 
pleasure. 

1  p|  IRNEY:  So  after  the  first  couple  of  letters — because 


CYBERCAD 


Like  everything  else,  epistolary  romance  has  gone  elec- 
tronic. But  love  igtiited  on  E-mail  can  create  a  number  oj 
unusual  difficulties,  as  two  California  women,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  WELL,  a  computer  conferencing  system  based 
in  Sausalito,  found  last  June.  Comparing  notes  on  their 
love  life,  they  discovered  they  were  carrying  on  intimate 
computer  correspondences — moving  on  to  phone  conver- 
sations arvl,  in  one  case,  a  visit — with  the  same  man.  Abet- 
ted by  an  on-line  support  group,  the  women  decided  to  open 
the  matter  for  discussion  on  the  WELL.  News  Topic  1290, 
"Do  You  Know  This  Cyber-Scam- Artist? ,"  drew  nearly 
1 ,000  responses  over  a  period  of  ten  days,  most  expressing 
outrage  at  ivhat  appeared  to  be  a  computer-aided  breach  of 
trust.  At  least  two  more  of  Mr.  "X"  's  E-mail  conquests  al- 
so came  forward  during  the  discussion.  The  following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  Mr.  "X"  's  exculpatory  response  on  the  WELL. 

W  (  ONDUCTED  A  "cyber  relationship"  .  .  .  with  more 
I  than  one  woman  at  a  time.  1  was  experimenting 
M.  in  ,i  ver\  new  area  tor  me.  I  didn't  think  that  the 
same  concerns  about  fidelity  1  apply  reflexively  in 
physical  relationships  applied  here  in  cyberspace.  1 
was  wrong.  1  said  some  things  rhar  I  should  *not* 
have  said.  At  some  point,  these  electronic  flirtations 
became  more  intimate,  and  I  should  have  and  could 
have  dealt  with  this  issue.  . . . 

Debates  about  what  constitutes  an  E-lynching  and 
how  many  lynch  mobs  can  dance  on  the  head  of  a  pin 
are  all  well  and  good,  but  1  want  you  all  to  know  that 
1  *teel*  like  the  victim  of  a  lynch  mob.  What  others  say 
I  did  and  said  has  been  bnitally  re-interpreted  by  an  elec- 
tronic pack,  virtual  torches  in  hand.  The  topic  in  which 
all  this  was  discussed  bad  the  word  "scam"  in  the  title. 
. . .  And  it  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  1  am  a  lightning  rod 
tor  some  generalized  female  anger  about  men.  . . . 


that's  where  we  are  now — you'll  find  that  you 
can  describe  anything  in  detail.  It  doesn't  mattet 
it  she  was  there.  You  can  tell  her  you've  gone  to 
the  ball  game  the  night  before.  And  even  though 
she  might  skip  that  part  on  the  first  read — 
GARWOOD:  And  she  will,  looking  tor  the  word 
"you" — 

1 .1  RNEY:  The  details  are  full  of  significance  and  in- 
terest because  you  wrote  it_ 

BARRY:  "1  thought  of  you  as  I  drove  out  of  the  park- 
ing lot."  "As  1  waited  in  line  tor  a  quart  of  beer, 
you  were  on  my  mind." 

<  n  IRNEY:  It's  like  a  cat  dragging  a  dead  mole  into  the 
house  tor  the  owner.  It's  a  presentation,  a  gift  to 
her,  no  matter  how  irrelevant  or  even  grotesque. 
She'll  appreciate  it. 

BARRY:  It's  a  wild  feeling  knowing  that  somebody 
holds  a  fascinated  gaze  upon  you.  It's  crazy.  You 
can  explain  in  great  detail  how  you  found  a  pinch 
ot  lint  m  your  pocket,  and  they'll  dreamily  beg 
you,  "Tell  it  again.  Tell  it  again." 

LEYNER:  It's  not  just  that  you  get  to  tell  them  things 
that  w  ould  bore  other  people;  there  is  something 
wonderful  in  the  very  banality  ot  what  you  are  de- 
scribing. 

*  H  :RNEY:  It's  precisely  the  fact  that  no  one  else  would 
be  interested  that  makes  this  kind  of  letter  so  in- 
teresting to  her.  Only  "we"  know  these  things. 
Only  "we"  care. 

GARWOOD:  During  the  fust  couple  ot  summers  ot 
our  courtship,  my  husband  was  in  medical  school. 
I  le  wrote  me  all  the  time.  And  I,  like  Lynda,  was 
always  looking  tor  the  "you."  He  would  describe 
me  sweetly,  but  in  medical-textbook  terms.  1  re- 
member looking  up  "hypothalamus"  and  think- 
ing how  sexy  it  sounded. 

BARRY:  "My  darling.  My  glands  opened  and  closed, 
opened  and  closed." 

I  H  I  T:  Speaking  ot  glands,  since  1  live  in  the  age  ot 
Madonna,  when  the  old  bump  and  grind  is  in 
my  face  all  the  time,  should  1  try  to  avoid  that 
kind  of  writing  in  my  letters  or  just  acquiesce? 

BARRY:  Don't  avoid  it. 

( H  IRNEY:  You  can't  help  but  put  it  in.  You  might 
not  put  it  in  the  way  Henry  Miller  does.  But  1 
think  it  would  happen  naturally. 

( i  ARW  i.  k  M  >:  I'll  tell  you  what  works:  just  casually 
mention  something  she  wore  and  how  you  can't 
stop  thinking  about  it.  Don't  go  into  detail.  Leave 
it  to  her  imagination  what  you're  thinking. 

BARRY:  "Those  underpants  . . ." 

I  I  YNER:  "I  have  them  on  as  I  write  . . ."  You  know  who 
wrote  incredibly  hot  letters.7  Gary  Gilmore. 

GURNEY:  1  wouldn't  recommend  quoting  The  Exe- 
cutioner's Song. 

LEYNER:  Point  taken.  But  it  is  rough  deciding  how 
erotic  to  be.  It's  really  easy  to  be  too  abrupt;  yet 
being  too  delicate  and  ethereal  can  make  you 
c<  ime  oft — 

BARRY:  As  a  "drag."  That's  the  scientific  term.  Chris, 
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it  y<  >u're  at  the  p<  >int  w  here  yi  m're  u  ril  ing  lu  >l  lei 
ters,  then  we  need  to  discuss  some  of  the  finer  de- 
tails. At  this  stage,  nicknames,  pel  names, 
s,  iliit.it  imis,  and  good-byes  are  c  riticalb  imp<  irtant 

CiURNKY:  C  ii  x  id-byes  were  crucial  when  I  was  grt  >w  ing 
up.  In  a  letter-writing  culture,  thai  was  v\  here  yi  m 
hid  c<  unplcx  signals  and  c<  ides.  It  y<  >u  wr<  ite  "li  >ve," 
lust  "h  >ve,"  that  wasn't  si  i  g<  ><  id.  "Li  its  of  l<  ive"  was 
better.  The  door  was  opening.  But  u  still  wasn't 
Liiv.it .  I  '.in  you  hear  it  .'"Lots  of  l<  ive."  It  you  gol  ".ill 
my  love,"  there's  .1  c< immitment  in  tin  ise  w<  irds.  But 
it  .1  wi  iman  writes,  "1 1<  ive  y<  »u,"  comma,  the  end — 
th.it  is  the  ultimate  statement.  You're  there. 

HITT:  Suhject-verh-ohject,  that's  commitment. 

BARRY:  Man,  th.it  is  so  true.  Don't  you  also  find  that 
after  you've  written  .1  tew  letters,  it's  impossible 
t(i  use  the  person's  first  name? 

1  it  iRNHY:  Precisely.  V hi  have  to  make  one  up. 

BARRY:  I  remember  that  there  was  a  pi  ant  w  hen  it 
telt  weird  to  write,  "Dear  Kevin."  So  I  had  to 
find  s( ime  new  way  t>  1  put  it. 

LEYNER:  Yeah,  because  his  name  is  what  other  peo- 
ple call  him. 

BARRY:  So  you  need  your  own. 

l.hYNHR:  Whatever  it  may  be. 

BARRY:  A  name  y<  >u  may  never  speak,  even  to  him. 

C5ARWOOD:  Especially  it  it's  secret. 

BARRY:  That's  why  those  personal  ads  on  Valen- 
tine's Day  are  like  "Dear  Huggy"  < >r  "Snuggles 
had  his  wompers  from  Wuzzy." 

HITT:  Why  is  it  that  si  1  much  1  it  n  imance  is  creating 
this  private  infantile  place'  Is  it  just  that  we  need 
somewhere  to  shed  the  complex  apparatus  of 
adultht  h  >d  and  act  g<  ><  ify  ? 

BARRY:  I  think  it  goes  back  to  the  mother-baby  re- 
lationship. When  you  say,  "I  wuv  you,  snookums" 
and  "1  wuv  y<  >u  to<  >,  sni  ><  ikums,"  i  me  ot  you  is  the 
baby  and  the  other's  the  mom. 

LEYNER:  Win  can't  you  both  he  babies? 

BARRY:  Mother-hahy  love  is  unconditional  love. 
There  cannot  even  he  a  thought  of  separation. 
That's  why  the  early  stages  ot  romantic  love  are 
like  it.  See,  babies  can't  gel  much  further  than  "I 
wuv  y< hi."  Besides,  i me  1  >t  y<  hi  has  n  >  drive  t<  1  get 
the  wine. 

LEYNER:  What  about  putting  items  m  the  letter' 
BARRY:  1  remember  one  gu\  sent  me  the  little  paper 

sleeve  from  his  chopsticks  at  a  C  Chinese  restaurant. 

It  was  this  physical  thing.  And  it  worked, 
t  ;i  K\t  i :  (.  a  irn  »b(  irating  evidence. 
LEYNER:  It  says,  "I've  actually  been  where  I've  said; 

I  am  telling  the  truth." 
BARKY:  But  a  hi  1,  "I've  touched  this,  and  ni  >w  yi  hi  are 

touching  this." 
LEYNER:  See,  we're  getting  into  the  tull  mull  imedia 

presentation.  Bits  of  souvenirs,  parts  of  the  en- 

\ an mment,  a  leal  fr< >m  .1  park 
BARRY:  Like  a  photograph. 
LEYNER:  Start  w  ith  an  X  ray. 
I IITT:  I  had  a  brain  scan  m >t  l<  mg  ag<  1.  Send  that  ? 


in  MR:  u-ah.  Say  it  with  angn  igrams 

BARKY:  I  has  is  a  trii  k  v  phase  (  !hris,  \ou  m.r.  haw 
not  iced  thai  the  "you"  \  are  dropping;  01 11  .  A  \  <  <t  1 1 
letters,  and  the  "1"  's  are  iih  reasing.  I  hese  letters, 
I  advise,  should  be  lead  ven  c  archil h.  \'<  >w  ihai 
t  he  embers  are  dying  d<  iwn,  you  can  poke  tin  msjl  1 
your  earh  lelters  in  find  out  it  you  burned  c  s 
ery  thing  down.  IT  is  is  anothei  phase  of  the  1  ■ 
lai  ionship.  In  tad ,  it's  i  iften  the  last  phase. 

I  >EAR  JOI  IN 

HITT:  As  it  turns  out,  Lynda,  (  'hris  has  stoked  up  an 
other  affair.  (  liven  all  this  fine  advice,  m\  new 
paramour  and  I  arc  writ  ing  wild  letters  and  ha\ 
ing  a  helluva  tune  So  Roxanne  calls  \ 'all  up  tin 
some  advice.  She  wants  to  write  a  1  'ear  |ohn  let 
ter.  Since  you  know  t  !hris  s,>  well,  she's  asked 
y<  hi  tu  hell1  her. 

i  ii  IRNHY:  Wait.  Win  d<  m'l  we  si  u  k  with  oui  hero  and 
gel  him  1  hi!  hi  hi)  under  1  his.' 

LEYNER:  I  le's  too  much  <  'I  an  ass  to  even  write  her, 

i  a  KM  Y:  But  we're  with  him.  We've  g<  iften  t<  >  kn<  >\\ 
him. 

BARRY:  Right!  A  revolt  against  the  hypothetical. 

We  wi  in't  have  it .  We  're-  w  i  n  ing  f<  u  C  ihris. 
( ;ARW(  KMX  It's  the  harder  lettei  to  write. 
BARRY:  Because  he's  completely  inflamed  with  this 

■  H her  w<  iman,  he  can't  take  his  letters  in  Roxanne 

anynn  ire. 

LEYNER:  We're  trying  to  write  the  letter  thai  ends  all 
letters. 

Illl  I:  Exactly.  The  question  is,  should  11  he  bitter, 
kind,  vengeful,  sad,  regretful?  I  think  1  it  Agnes  vi  >n 
Kuii  iwsk\,  w  hi  >  dumped  krnest  I  lemingway.  She 
started  her  letter,  "Ernie,  dear  hi  iy."  Si  1  mm  h  ob- 
viously went  intu  tin  ise-  three  words.  I'd  wager 
"Ernie"  was  Hemingway's  least  favorite  nick 
name.  And  "dear  hoy"  must've  bun 

GARWOOD:  C'hris,  do  you  want  in  hurl  her.'  You 
have  nothing  to  he  bitter  about. 

BARRY:  Yeah,  'l  1  hi  re  coming  I » '  her  on  your  k nees, 
pal,  it  nut  lower  One  thing  you  should  know 
about  a  Deal  |ohn/Dear  lane  letter.  No  matter 
what  you  say  in  it,  regardless  of  the  appr<  >;u  h 
and  there-  are  main  she's  going  in  hale  you. 
.And  all  her  friends  who  read  11  will  hate  you. 
Every  sentence  will  he  a  hateful  sentence. 

1  iARWi  h  i|  >:  C  >h,  my.  I  his  is  true 

BARRY:  See,  she  ll  he  able  to  shew  this  iri;ei  In  an\ 
passing  cabbie  from  any  country,  and  the  1  ib- 
hie'll  say,  "I  le  are  .1  large  asshole,  missy  I  le  are  a 
large  assl  >< >k\"  i [very  ine  will  side  with  her.  Kni  >w 
ing  there's  no  graceful  exit,  go  ahead  and  show 
your  baboon's  ass  <.  iive  her  something  in  work 
wuh.  c  'tin  rwise,  s/k  'f'l  keep  willing 

1  i  1  RNI-Y:  So  w  ha  1  We  need  is  a  1  heme-. 

BARRY:  There's  "Ymi  are  wonderful  loi  me,  but  I 
can't  handle  ihe  ml  imat  y." 

1  it  RNHY:  c  V  "(   ai'i  w  e  he  friends.'" 
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ill  I  I:  Possibly  the  most  depressing  sentence  in  any 

i 11  KM  V:  You  (..in  ir)  the  Bogart  approach:  "We'll  al- 

:  "I'm  no  good  tor  you"  is  popular.  "Ever  since 
you  mel  me,  I've  seen  your  relationship  with  your 
t.imily  deteriorate  li  s  had  tor  you." 

BARRY:  "h  has  nothing  to  do  w  ith  you." 

:  Whatever  you  do,  don't  mention  the 
new  woman.  There's  nothing  worse  than  "I  know 
it  you  met  her,  you  both  would  he  friends." 

1 1  *i  M  lc  In  fact,  you  are! 

BARRY:  Actually,  you're  sisters! 

t  lARWt  X  >D:  Or  another  had  approach:  "She  reminds 
me  i it  y< >u," 

LEYNER:  Since  you  arc  a  dirtbag,  maybe  you  want  to 
maintain  Roxanne  as  a  possibility  for  a  while. 
Why  end  it .' 

<  .1  RNF.Y:  Ending  a  relationship  by  letter  is  coward- 
ly in  some  way.  Put  the  advantage  is  that  you 
can  carefully  measure  your  words,  which  you  can- 
not do  on  the  telephone. 

LEYNER:  You  know  the  way  movies  depict  people 
reading  letters.'  The  recipient  reads  the  letter  and 
simultaneously  hears  the  writer's  voice. 

HITT:  So  1  send  her  .1  cassette.' 

LEYNER:  Yes.  This  is  the  full  multimedia  dirtbag  pre- 
sentation. You  have  your  dirtbag  voice  as  well  as 
your  dirtbag  words  for  her  to  hate. 

t  !ARW(  \Q\  >:  1  love  this  idea. 

LEYNER:  We  have  to  think  about  what  Lynda  said. 
Roxanne's  not  going  to  feel  any  better  after  yet- 
tiny  this  letter.  Only  time,  therapy,  and  probably 
another  man  will  solve  that. 

GURNEY:  You'll  make  yourself  feel  better,  and  Rox- 
anne knows  this  and  hates  you  more  for  it. 

BARKY:  All  last  letters  have  to  answer  a  question:  Is  it 
her  or  is  it  not  her'  And  it  has  to  be,  It's  not  her. 
But  1  if  course  it  is  her.  Every  last  letter  is  a  h<  irrible, 
horrible  lie.  Try  to  be  honorable,  Chris.  Don't  say, 
"I  still  love  you  but  not  in  that  way." 

( lARWi  k  m  ):  "That  way"? 

BARRY:  Yeah,  not  the  way  that  makes  me  want  to  sec 
you,  talk  to  you,  sleep  with 
you,  kiss  you, 
have  any- 
thing 
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to  do  with  you.  You  know,  the  other  way.  The  way 
I  love  my  president.  Or  my  dentist. 
LEYNER:  So  he  should  just  be  honest,  manly,  and 
honorable  and  say,  "I've  fallen  in  love  with  some- 
,  me  else." 

BARRY:  Wow.  Just  hearing  you  say  that — I'm  having 

trouble  breathing. 
LEYNER:  This  is  only  a  test,  Lynda. 
BARRY:  This  is  only  a  test.  Were  this  a  real  hreakup, 

y<  lu'd  be  curled  up  like  a  fetus  on  the  floor,  throw- 

ing  up. 

GARWOOD:  A  nice  way  to  end  it  would  be  to  return 
her  letters. 

LEYNER:  Why  do  people  want  them  hack? 

BARRY:  People  feel  duped  and  want  the  evidence 
back.  Besides,  by  keeping  the  letters  he  leaves 
open  a  shm  hope;  it  w  ill  he  grasped  desperately. 

Gl  RNEY:  Because  writing  is  such  a  part  of  oneself. 
Roxanne  is  saying,  "It  you're  going  to  reject  me, 
you  can't  have  th.it  appendage  of  me." 

GARWOOD:  Edith  Wharton  w  rote  a  number  of  let- 
ters to  her  love,  Morton  Fullerton.  In  the  end,  all 
she  wanted  was  to  yet  them  back.  He  was  the 
cruelest.  He  just  ignored  her. 

GURNEY:  And  years  later  sold  the  letters. 

GARWOOD:  Chris,  1  think  you  w  ant  to  he  honest.  It 
was  in  your  character  in  the  beginning.  Just  say, 
"1  didn't  go  looking  tor  this"  or  "These  things 
happen." 

BARKY:  1  had  this  friend  once  whose  best  friend  stole 
his  girlfriend.  And  they  both  came  to  him  and 
they  said,  "It  just  sorta  happened."  It  was  during 
hippie  times,  when  people  were  into  things  that 
"just  sorta  happened."  He  told  me  that  he  was  al- 
most convinced,  and  then  he  thought,  What  it 
they  were  talking  about  my  wallet? 

GURNEY:  Mistakes  were  made! 

BARRY:  Exactly.  And  yet,  tor  a  person  who's  in  love, 
it's  still  an  acceptable  excuse.  We  all  just  go,  "Oh, 
yeah.  Sure." 

LEYNER:  You  know,  it's  interesting  that  what  we're 
advising  you  to  say  now  is  precisely  what  we  were 
advising  you  to  say  at  the  beginning.  Here's  all 
that  language  again.  "Great  forces  beyond  my 
control."  It's  a  complete  disavowal  of  responsi- 
bility. Yet  how  unsavory  it  all  sounds  now.  "It 
just  sott  of  happened." 

BARRY:  Oh,  man.  This  is  so  perversely  true. 

cil  IRNEY:  It  sounds  so  sleazy  to  the  person  receiving 
it,  because  she's  out  of  the  loop  now.  And  he's  say- 
ing, "I  can't  help  myself." 

BARRY:  Exactly!  "1  don't  know  why  this  is  happen- 
ing n  1  me." 

GURNEY:  It's  the  nature  of  love.  Your  volition  is  ir- 
relevant . 

LEYNER:  It's  a  bit  creepy,  though,  isn't  it.' The  same 
slog, ins  that  got  you  into  love  are  the  best  ones 
tor  yetting  you  out  of  it. 

GARWOOD:  Full  circle.  A  strange  circle. 
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MAKING 
A  KILLING 

The  high  cost  of  peace  in  Northern  Ireland 
By  Scott  Anderson 


a  the  night  of  August 

8  this  past  summer,  the  Irish  Republican  Army 
threw  a  parry  in  west  Belfast.  It  was  t<  >  h*  >n<  >r  the 
hundreds  of  men  who  had  been  snared  in  the 
British  Internment  dragnet  of  1971,  classified  as 
terrorists,  and  locked  away  in  the  "cages"  lit  L  m» 
Kesh  prison  outside  Belfast  for  the  n<  xt  several 
years.  Dress,  I  was  told,  would  he  casual. 

The  Cages  Reunion  was  convened  at  an  old 
factory'  building  |ust  off  the  "Murder  Mile"  sec  tion 
of  the  Falls  Road  and  flush  against  the  "peace 
line,"  a  twenty-foot-high,  solid-steel  fence  that 
separates  the  Catholic  Falls  neighborhood  from 
the  Protestant  Shankill — ground  zero  of  "The 
Troubles"  in  the  British  prov  ince  of  Northern 
Ireland,  a  conflict  that  has  taken  the  lives  of 
some  3,100  people  since  1969. 

Passing  under  the  watchful  eve  of  a  half-dozen 
security  men  at  the  front  gate,  1  crossed  the  flood- 
lit courtyard  and  climbed  to  the  reception  hall  on 
the  second  floor.  It  was  a  tough-looking  crowd. 
Gathered  around  long  tables  were  two  to  three 
hundred  people — mostly  men  in  their  late  thir- 
ties or  early  U  >rties,  with  short  hair,  hn  >ad  chests, 
and  tattoos  on  their  forearms,  working  their  way 
through  tin  pints  of  Harp  lager  and  mason  jars  of 
moonshine.  I  figured  there  was  a  total  i  if  about  N00 
years  of  jail  experience  in  the  room. 

The  reunion  was  a  celebration  both  personal 
and  political.  Circulating  among  the  tables  were 
several  men  who  had  just  come  out  of  prison  af- 
ter fifteen  or  twenty  years;  they  greeted  their  old 
comrades-in-arms  with  hear  hugs  and  shouts  of 
joy,  and  playfully  patted  stomachs  g<  >ne  s»  >ft  or  hair 
gone  gray.  The  gathering  was  also  a  reminder 
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that  on  this  night,  the  twenty-sea  »nd  anniversary 
of  the  Internment  dragnet  that  was  meant  to  de- 
capitate the  IRA,  they  were  still  there,  as  strong 
and  defiant  as  ever.  Just  that  afternoon,  in  fact, 
several  thousand  Republican  sympathizers  had 
converged  on  City  Hall,  the  symbolic  cradle  of 
Protestant  and  Loyalist  pow  er  in  Belfast,  f<  >r  an  ex- 
ultant rally. 

Yet  there  was  tension  in  the  room,  and  it  cen- 
tered on  Gerry  Adams,  the  head  of  the  IRA's  po- 
litical front  gr<  nip,  Sinn  Fein.  One  of  the  speakers 
at  the  (  'ity  Hall  rally,  Adams  seemed  to  he  get- 
ting a  rather  mixed  reception;  handshakes  and 
congratulatory  backslaps  from  most,  but  cold 
stares  from  others.  A  twitchy  fellow  in  the  best  of 
times,  he  seemed  particularly  ill  at  ease  that  night, 
his  gaze  flitting  about,  his  smile  tightly  set.  from 
the  hulkiness  beneath  his  tweed  jacket,  I  won- 
dered it,  even  here,  among  his  comrades,  he  felt 
compelled  to  wear  his  bulletproof  vest. 

His  wanness  was  understandable.  As  front  man 
for  the  world's  most  sophisticated  guerrilla  orga- 
nization, Adams  had  always  been  adept  at  up- 
holding one  of  the  great  fictions  of  Northern 
Ireland:  that  the  Pr<  ivisii  >nal  IRA  was  a  highly  dis- 
ciplined and  unified  ti  irce,  fighting  as  i  >ne  unit  in 
its  twenty-five-year  campaign  t<  >  end  British  rule 
in  the  province  and  merge  with  the  Republic  of 
Ireland.  While  internal  schisms  and  tend-  had 
routinely  ft  ictured  the  IRA's  battlefield  ene- 
mies— he  >th  rival  Repul  'iican  factions  and  tin  >se 
of  the  Protestant  Loyalists  fighting  to  maintain 
Northern  Ireland's  union  with  (  ireat  Britain  the 
"Provos"  had  alw  iys  maintained  a  public  image 
i  >t  in  >nc  I  id  a  ihesii  >n. 

Thai  image  was  now  in  danger  of  being  shat- 
tered. It  was  common  knowledge  that  Adams 
had  recently  been  meeting  with  Irish  govern- 
ment offii  ial  an  i  moderate  Northern  Ireland 
politicians  with  a  view  toward  beginning  a  peac  e 


THE  HARD  MEN  HAVE 
A  VERY  GOOD  REASON 

TO  SABOTAGE  ANY 
PROSPECT  OF  PEACE— 
NOT  FLAGS  OR  GODS, 
BUT  MONEY 


dialogue.  What  was  still  very  secret,  bui  already 
runic  ired  among  the  m<  >re  militant  IRA  rank  and 
file,  was  that  these  discussions  had  gone  far  beyond 
mere  preliminaries,  and  that  Adams  was  now 
talking  directly  with  the  hated  British  govern- 
ment a  fact  that  would  be  revealed  publicly  in 
November  and  lead  to  a  December  agreement 
between  Britain  and  Ireland  that  would  estab- 
lish a  blueprint  tor  future  peaee  talks. 

As  early  as  August,  however,  IRA  extremists 
saw  growing  circumstantial  evidence  ol  Adams's  se- 
i  ret  "selK >ut";  at  several  gatherings,  the  Sinn  Fein 
leader  had  come  tantalizingly  close  to  repudiat- 
ing the  IRA's  "armed  struggle"  -a  British  pre- 
condition to  formal  negotiations — and  IRA 
attac  ks  on  British  soldiers  had  become  increasingly 
rare.  In  the  davs  before  the  Cages 
Reunion,  I'd  heard  sev  eral  Repub- 
lican militants  speak  bitterly  of 
Adams's  appeasement  policy,  and 
i it  the  need  to  get  the  sh<  >< 'ting  war 
back  on  track. 

Thar  night  the  tension  between 
the  IRA  doves  and  hawks — the 
"hard  men" — promised  to  reach  a 
new  peak.  One  side  effect  of  the 
IRA's  slide  tow  ard  civility  had  been 
to  fuel  the  long-held  suspicions  of 
Protestant  Loyalists  that  Britain  was  working  be- 
hind their  backs  to  escape  the  Northern  Ireland 
m*  irass  and  force  them  into  a  united  Ireland.  For 
several  weeks,  Loyalist  paramilitaries  had  pur- 
sued a  terror  campaign  against  "soft  targets"  in  the 
Republican  community — taking  potshots  at  Sinn 
Fein  councillors,  firebombing  then  homes — in 
hopes  that  IRA  hard-liners  would  retaliate  with 
violence  and  scuttle  Adams's  peace  initiative. 
That  hadn't  happened  yet,  but  the  ante  had  been 
raised  by  that  afternoon's  triumphant  march  on 
(  !ity  I  [all;  finely  attuned  to  the  folk  traditions  of 
Belfast  violence,  all  those  at  the  reunion  expected 
it  would  bring  some  form  of  Loyalist  "revenge." 

"  1  he  Prods  won't  let  that  go  unanswered,"  one 
celebrant  explained.  "No question  but  someone's 
getting  shot  tonight." 

Shortly,  alter  nine  o'clock,  a  young  man 
stepped  to  the  microphone  and  waved  the  bois- 
terous cn  >wd  to  silence.  The  home  of  Sinn  Fein 
councillor  Bobby  Lavery  had  lust  been  attacked, 
he  announced,  sprayed  with  gunfire  from  a  car; 
Bobby's  oldest  sun,  twenty-one-year-old  Sean, 
had  been  hit  and  was  being  rushed  to  the  hos- 
pital. As  the  revelers  responded  in  shock,  Ger- 
ry Adams  took  to  the  podium  and  urged  every- 
one to  stay  calm,  to  not  respond  to  this  latest 
Loyalist  provocation.  When  the  next  report 
came  in  |iist  before  eleven — that  Sean  was  dead 
trom  his  gunshot  wounds — Adams  had  already 
left  the  party. 

The  lid  did  not  come  oft  that  night.  It  staved 


in  place  tor  another  two  months,  through  the 
murders  of  a  half-dozen  more  Catholics  by  Loy- 
alist gunmen.  It  did  not  come  off  until  one  Sat- 
urday in  late  October  when  Thomas  Begley,  a 
young  IRA  Volunteer,  walked  into  a  fish-and- 
chips  she  >p  on  the  Shank  ill  Ri  >ad,  pi. iced  a  brown 
cardboard  box  on  the  counter,  and  blew  himself 
to  pieces.  Begley's  intended  victims,  leaders  of  a 
Loyalist  paramilitary  cell  headquartered  ahove 
the  shop,  escaped.  Instead,  he  butchered  nine 
mm  'cents,  including  two  children,  and  left  fifty- 
nine  more  wounded. 

For  both  Loyalist  and  Republican  militants, 
Begley's  bomb  was  like  a  gift  trom  a  provident 
C  ii  id.  With  the  IRA  again  denounced  as  a  terrorist 
organization  by  the  British  government,  with 
Gerry  Adams's  fragile  peace  overtures  seemingly 
ruined,  the  Irish  furies  could  run  tree  once  more. 
Very  quickly,  the  bodies  began  to  pile  up:  a  cou- 
ple of  Catholic  sanitation  workers  in  Belfast,  two 
Catholic  brothers  sitting  in  their  home  at  night, 
then  an  extravagant  slaughter  at  the  Rising  Sun 
pub  in  the  Catholic  village  of  Greysteel,  where 
Loyalist  gunmen  emptied  their  automatic  rifles  in- 
to the  patrons,  leaving  seven  more  dead.  In  that 
last  w  eek  in  October — one  of  the  bloodiest  weeks 
in  Northern  Ireland  ever — the  world's  longest- 
running  war  was  breathed  back  to  life.  Amid 
much  hand- wringing  and  head-shaking,  the 
soothsay  ers  again  proclaimed  Northern  behind  a 
devil's  riddle,  a  brutal  little  enclave  trapped  in  a 
whirlpool  of  sectarian  violence,  engineered  by 
men  who  simply  could  not  imagine  peace. 

But  there  has  always  been  far  too  much  hand- 
wringing  over  Northern  Ireland,  and  assigning  its 
violence  to  religious  hatreds  or  skewed  national- 
ism or  mere  senselessness  is  too  easy.  In  tact,  the 
hard  men  have  a  very  good  reason  tor  wanting  to 
sabotage  any  prospect  of  peace,  one  that  has 
less  to  do  with  flags  or  gods  and  more 
to  do  with  money. 

rom  the  crest  of  Blackmountain,  there  is  a 
remarkable  view  of  Belfast.  In  the  tar  distance  are 
the  middle-  and  upper-class  eastern  suburbs,  leafy 
oases  largely  untouched  by  The  Troubles.  Closer 
in  is  the  city  center,  ravaged  by  bombings  in  the 
1970s  but  now  rev  italized,  the  ornate  Victorian 
City  Hall  ov  ershadowed  by  construction  cranes 
and  new  office  buildings.  Running  south  from  the 
center  toward  Queen's  University  is  Great  Victoria 
Street — the  "Golden  Mile" — a  ribbon  of  neon 
lights,  expensiv  e  restaurants,  and  nightclubs. 

Directly  below  the  mountain  are  the  row- 
house  ghettos  of  west  Belfast,  the  vortex  of  the 
w  ar,  home  to  the  greatest  number  of  gunmen  as 
well  as  v  ictims.  Here,  the  geography  becomes 
more  complicated,  a  miniature  Bosnia.  Since 
the  "ethnic  cleansing"  of  the  early  Seventies, 
when  thousands  of  Catholics  and  Protestants 
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living  in  mixed  neighborhoods  were  forced  out 
ot  their  homes,  west  Belfast  has  existed  as  a 
checkerh  >ard  of  rival,  ethnically  purified  camps, 
each  in  the  thrall  of  one  of  the  paramilitary  fac- 
tions. Virtually  all  the  Catholic  enclaves  are 
controlled  hy  the  Provisional  IRA,  with  then- 
chief  rivals  in  the  Republican  movement,  the 
less  violent  Official  IRA — or  "Stickles" — rel- 
egated to  a  tiny  patch  of  C  Irosvenor  Road.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  Loyalist  Ulster  Defense  Association 
(UDA)  dominates  most  of  the  Protestant 
neighborhoods  while  maintaining  an  uneasy 
power-sharing  arrangement  along  the  Shankill 
Road,  the  spiritual  heartland  of  Loyalism,  with 
the  more  "venerable"  and  disciplined  Ulster 
Vol  unteer  Force  (UVF).  The  "peace  line" 
fences  and  strips  of  no-man's-land  that  scar  the 
west  Belfast  hillsides  are  only  a  partial  help  in 
spotting  these  div  isions,  a  more  reliable  guide- 
is  the  steel-walled  British  Army  torts,  bristling 
with  antennas  and  watchtowers  and  concerti- 
na wire,  that  sit  atop  apartment  buildings  or 
astride  intersections  at  the  worst  flashpoints.  So 
complicated  is  this  deadly  maze  of  row  houses 
that,  until  recently,  British  soldiers  on  patrol 
were  guided  by  tiny  "tribal  maps"  pasted  to 
their  gun  stocks,  Protestant  neighborhoods  out- 
lined in  orange,  Catholic  ones  in  green. 


When  viewed  from  Blackmountain,  Belfast 
appears  to  confirm  its  reputation  .is  ,1  city  divid- 
ed between  haves  and  have-nots.  It  is  ;ilso  easy 
from  that  vantage  point  to  discern  the  theory  of 
successive  British  g<  ivernments  about  he  >w  t<  >  end 
those  divisions.  Since  the  violence  has  always 
been  centered  in  the  ghettos,  and  the  good  citi- 
zens of  the  affluent  suburbs  have  never  been  a 
problem,  The  Troubles  must  be  primarily  rooted 
in  poverty  and  require  an  economic  solution. 
Pump  money  into  Northern  Ireland,  rebuild 
Belfast  city  center,  so  this  reasoning  goes,  and 
eventually  the  malcontents  will  be  seduced  away 
fr< >m  their  ghetti i  barricades  to  embrace  the  glit- 
ter i >t  d< >wnto\vn. 

In  pursuit  of  this  p<  d k  y,  the  British  have  trans- 
formed Northern  Ireland  into  an  economii  v  as- 
sal state  as  well  as  a  pi  •  1 1 1  k  al  >  >ne  Each  year,  far 
mi  >re  pounds  of  British  taxes  an  poured  into  the 
province — nearly  ?  billion  more  lasi  year-  -than 
are  collected  there  It's  eas\  to  set  why:  nol  on- 
ly does  the  British  government  suppi  >rt  the  huge 
number  of  unemployed  -14  p<  reent  province 
wide,  and  climbing  to  well  ovei  SO  percent  in 
the  ghettos — but  n  has  placed  a  staggering  40 
percent  of  the  laboi  force  or  'I  e  public  payroll 

With  taxpayer  money,  il  has   :,ht  to  transform 

the  blighted  face  of  weM  Belfast  improving  the 
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ghetto  schools,  demolishing  vast  tracts  of  slums, 
and  establishing  a  network  of  state-of-the-art 
leisure  centers  with  basketball  courts  and  indoor 
swimming  pools. 

Then  there  are  the  indirect  expenses — and 
the  side  benefits  to  the  local  economy-  thai 
come  with  Britain's  elaborate  set  urn  y  apparatus: 
the  17,000  soldiers  to  be  fed,  the  laborers  need- 
ed to  build  and  maintain  the  scores  ot  British 
torts  that  dot  the  landscape,  the  contracting  w  ith 
the  many  cottage  industries  thai  have  sprung  up 
to  clean  away  bomb  damage  or  to  install  bullet- 
proof glass,  metal  grillwork,  and  closed-circuit 
cameras.  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  without  the  rich  inflow  ot  British  money, 
the  entire  legitimate  economy  ot  Northern  Ireland 
would  collapse. 

And  there,  ot  course,  is  the  catch,  because  the 
paramilitary  gunmen  rely  on  the  very  same  fi- 
nancial pipeline  tor  their  >  iwn  survival.  With  ev- 
ery British  pound  flowing  into  Northern 
Ireland — whether  to  renovate  a  housing  project 
or  to  promote  small  businesses  or  even  to  erect 
new  garrisons — there  is  the  opportunity  tor  the 


tr.ide  agreements — to  keep  the  whole  system 
running  smoothly.  Rather  than  a  checkerboard 
of  hostile  camps,  this  Belfast  more  closely  re- 
sembles a  tightly  knit  tapestry  of  cooperating 
crime  syndicates.  And  since  the  Achilles'  heel] 
in  this  underground  economy  is  the  same  as  for 
the  legal  economy — slavish  reliance  on  Britain's  i 
"economic  solution" — the  godfathets,  Repub- ( 
lican  as  well  as  Loyalist,  have  a  compelling  in- 
terest  in  preventing  that  solution  from  ever, 
reaching  fruition. 

Thus,  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suggest  the  hard  men  of 
Northern  Ireland  cannot  imagine  peace.  They 
can  imagine  it  all  too  well.  In  the  autumn  of  1993, 
they  ga:ed  down  into  the  abyss  of  it 
and  saw  only  their  own  destruction. 
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gunmen  to  rake  their  cut  somewhere  along  the 
line,  and  so  ensure  the  war's  perpetual  ion. 

Taking  to  the  Golden  Mile  in  a  way  the 
Btitish  never  intended,  the  hard  men  operate 
protection  rackets  and  extortion  schemes,  con- 
trol employment  on  construction  projects,  and 
command  obedience  through  tree-ranging  "pun- 
ishment squads."  And  despite  the  veneer  ot  sec- 
tarian hatred,  the  rival  paramilitary  godfathers 
work  together — through  a  subterranean  net- 
work of  alliances,  cease-tire  pacts,  and  bilateral 


fust  came  to  Northern  Ireland  in  1986  and 
have  returned  regularly  ever  since.  Like  all  who 
come  to  write  about  The  Troubles,  I  initially  fo- 
cused tin  the  exotic.  I  stmggled  through  the  con- 
flict's complicated  math — the  myriad  paramilitary 
groups  that  had  formed,  splintered,  disappeared, 
only  to  reappear  under  new  acronyms — and  lis- 
tened to  long  lectures  on  why 
it  was  or  wasn't  a  religious  war. 
I  heard  many  an  expert  expla- 
nation ot  how  it  was  impossible 
to  understand  the  present  situ-  i 
ation  without  first  studying 
the  signal  event — in  1969  ot 
1690  or  1 169,  depending  on 
the  lectuter — that  had  set  the 
whole  bloody  chain  ot  events 
in  motion. 

Yet  beneath  all  the  layers  of 
history  and  mythology  were 
hints  of  a  darker,  more  cynical 
explanation.  In  die  underground 
economy  operated  by  the  para- 
militaries was  the  suggestion 
that  the  war  had  mutated  into 
something  quite  different  from 
its  origins. 

But  exploring  this  shadow 
world  was  no  easy  task.  Belfast, 
I  quickly  discovered,  is  a  very 
-mall  and  incestuous  place, 
where  the  killers  of  one  side  of- 
ten have  links — school,  marriage,  prison — to  those 
on  the  other.  Because  ot  this  web  ot  communal  en- 
tanglement, because  both  haven  and  danger  might 
come  from  any  direction,  the  city  is  a  perfect  repos- 
itory tor  secrets — and  no  secrets  are  more  jealous- 
ly guarded  than  those  concerning  the  paramilitary 
mafias.  Due  to  the  time  and  persistence  I  put  in, 
though,  some  ot  those  involved  w  anned  up  to  me. 
The  C(  >nfidences  started  small — the  true  motive  be- 
hind a  recent  assassination,  tor  example,  or  where 
the  gunmen  bought  many  of  their  assault  rifles 
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;ii  marts  in  central  Florida) — Kit  they  steadily 
;pened.  1  \\ . in Klt-rm >iiil;  .1  peculiar  baptism,  1 
lized,  and  1  me  thai  carried  .1  price:  with  eat  1 1  fur- 
■r  step  inti )  the  sliadi  >w  wt  >rld,  with  each  1  lew  se- 
:t  1  shared,  I  was  being  held  that  much  more 
:ountahle  by  the  hard  men.  This  became  bluni  - 
;lear  to  me  on  a  spring  night  in  1988,  when  I  was 
cen  to  ,1  heavily  fortified  row  house  just  ott  1 1 10 
Us  Road  to  meet  .1  man  wh<  >m  I  will  call  Martin, 
enior  commander  in  the  Provisional  IRA. 
"Do  you  know  what  the  most  dangerous  thing 
possess  in  Northern  Ireland  is.'"  Martin  asked  me. 
knowledge.  People  run  into  trouble  here  lor 
lowing  things  they're  n>  it  suppi  >sed  to. . . .  What 
>u  are  looking  into,  the  money  aspects,  n<  1 1  me  in 
.•It. 1st  talks  about — it's  a  death  sentence.  It  y<  iu  ev- 
I  identify  me  in  any  way,  I  will  be  destroyed.  It  that 
ippens,  you  will  be  destn >yed.  Tliat  is  n<  it  .1  threat; 
s  simply  a  new  fact  in  your  lite." 
Well  into  the  night,  Martin  and  I  discussed 
te  financial  underpinnings  of  the  Republican 
at  machine.  He  described  the  IRA's  fund-rais- 
lg  empire,  how  it  had  begun  in  the  west  Belfast 
nettos  and  sl<  >wly  extended  tt  1  the  city  center,  to 
ie  entire  pn  ivince,  spread  1  nit  ti  1  embrace  legit  - 
nate  businesses  m  L*  nidi >n  and  Dublin  and  hid- 
en  hank  accounts  m  Switzerland. 
;  "We  are  fighting  a  w  ar  here,"  Martin  said.  "Ti > 
"age  that  war,  we  will  raise  funds  in  am  way 
vailahle  to  us.  People  can  call  that  gangster- 
>m — and  certainly  you  can  say  some  of  the  oth- 
r  [paramilitary]  grt  nips  have  fallen  intc  1  that — but 
hat  is  not  true  with  us.  All  of  the  money  we 
aise  goes  back  into  the  w  ar  effort." 

After  that  meeting  with  Martin,  I  crossed  a 
ertain  threshold,  accepted — not  as  a  brother, 
ertainly;  m<  >re  as  a  trust  wt  irthy  gadfly — by  hard 
nen  on  both  the  Republican  and  Loyalist  sides. 
Aer  the  years,  these  men  have  allowed  me 
;limpses  into  the  Belfast  underworld,  and  I've 
ome  t<  1  see  that  this  landscape  is  n<  it  a  sidesht  iw 
o  the  war  but  the  war's  true  playing  field,  the 
»lace  where  deals  are  struck  and  execution  oi- 
lers drawn.  Ot  the  five  people  I've  personally 
:nown  w  ho  have  been  murdered  in  Belfast,  on- 
y  one  has  been  the  victim  1  >t  <  >ld-tashi<  ined  sec  - 
arian  politics;  all  the  others  have  been  killed 
by  tripping  up  on  the  paramilitary 
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V  name  is  Raymond  McCord.  I  want 
'011  to  use  my  real  name  because,  it  they  kill  me, 
'd  like  people  to  know  why." 

We  were  meeting  last  autumn  111  a  cramped  1  if- 
ice  in  downtown  Belfast,  and  Raymond  was 
cared,  the  tear  registering  as  a  dull  stare  of  his  blue 
•yes.  A  burly  thirty-eight-year-old  Protestant 
rom  the  Rathcoole  ghetto  ot  n<  nth  Belfast,  he  had 
1  problem  with  the  UDA,  the  largest  and  most 
uthless  Loyalist  formation.  More  spet  ifically,  he 


had  a  problem  vtllb  lue  cadre-  .mi  the  lov.e-] 
rung  ol  the  pal  mil  it  il\  powel  slriK  Inn  the 

punishment  squads   \  .1  h-miIi,  then- was  1 
in  Beltast  jusi  then  win   bad  a  shorn  1  lite  ex- 
pectancy than  R.niuoinl  Mil  ord. 

Die  squads  wen-  borne  otil  of  the  earl \  da\ s 
ol  The  ["roubles,  when  the  paramilitary  seized 
control  ot  the  ghettos,  \loiig  with  taking  ovei 
the  neighborhood  emnonn,  gunmen  on  both 
sides  instituted  a  perverse  brand  1  »t  "111101111.''  |iis- 
tice  to  preserve  the  mi egr u \  u!  then  "popular 
struggle."  I  hose  deemed  guiliy  ol  engaging  in 
"an  ti -social  behavior"  were  punished,  and  pun- 
ished severely:  execution  lot  drug  dealers  and 
violent  freelance  criminals  beatings  and 
kneecappings  for  juvenile  delinquents  and  au- 
to thieves.  As  the  war  economy  expanded  and 
ever  more  Volunteers  were  needed  to  run  the 
drinking  clubs  and  protection  rackets,  the  m<  >re 
menial  law  -  and  1  irder  ch<  ires  w ere  farmed  out  to 
paramilitary  wanna-bes,  usually  neighborhood 
kids  too  young  or  untrustworthy  toi  full-fledged 
membership 

From  the  paramilitary  leaders'  standpoint,  the 
punishment  squads  have  been  a  tremendous 
hi  ion:  pi  iwertul  instruments  tor  maintaining  or- 
der and  tear  in  the  ghettos  without  putting  tin 
portant  operatives  at  risk,  reliable  purveyors  ot 
violence  against  businessmen  who  tall  behind 
111  t  heir  war-c  best 
donations,  training 
schools  tor  future 
warriors.  And  the 
squads   have  pel 
tormed  with  zeal, 
killing  di  neiis  1  >l  pet  >- 
pic  and  k  neecapping 
at  least  1 ,500  tin  ire. 
No  K inger  content 
with  mere  beatings 
or  shootings,  they 
ha\  e  gradual  ed  to 
mi  M  e  sc  >phist  icated 
ft  inns  1  't  c  ruelty  and 
tut  i(  iduc  ed  a  vvht  lit 
new  git  issarv  ot  tei  in- 
to the  local  lan- 
guage. There  is  the 
"50-50"  (the  \  it  1 1111 
is  forced  to  touch  hi- 
t<  ic  s  w  1  ale  a  bullet  is 

tiled  into  his  spine V,  "bit  1     blocking"  (the  me- 
thodical shattering  o!  bones  In  dioppmg  flag 
stones  or  cinder  Mo^ks  on  |oints);  and  the 
"six-pad"  (shot-  to  lilt    knees,  .mkles,  and  el 
b.  iws ).  Throuuh  et  i! 

kin  iw  !  n  i\'  ion.-1  injurit 

[  b\- 1. 1    ;         1         ig  victim  I o  he 

,1  I  1 


shoulder  and  firing  into  the  bend.  The  punish- 
ments are  now  often  "scheduled,"  the  offender 
told  to  come  to  a  certain  alley  at  teatime,  say, 
where  the  squad  will  be  waiting  to  administer  to 
him.  Ii  is  advisable  to  show  up. 

For  Raymond  McCord,  the  trouble  started  over 
a  personal  argument  with  a  member  oi  one  of 
the  UDA's  Rathcoole  squads.  It  got  worse  when, 
working  as  a  bouncer  at  a  neighborhood  bar,  he 
had.  the  temerity  to  eject  several  unruly  squad 
members.  "So  that's  what  marked  me.  All  of  a 
sudden,  I'm  an  enemy  of  the  Loyalist  cause.  In  the 
eves  iif  the  UDA  command — because  they  are  lis- 
tening  to  these  guys — I'm  a  traitor  and  have  to  be 

punished." 

In  September  1991,  a  I  IDA  man  cornered 
Raymond's  sixteen-year  old  son  and  heat  him 
senseless.  Two  months  later,  shots  were  tired 
at  Raymond  as  he  walked  along  his  street. 
The  climax  came  in  February  1992,  when  he 
was  ambushed  in  a  pub  by  more  than  a  dozen 


Hk/MM/  SOLD/EK         squad  members.  Draped  into  a  side  alley,  Ray- 
;\  Belfasi         mond  was  kicked  and  beaten  to  the  edge  of  un- 
consciousness, then  breeze-blocked. 

"They  were  climbing  up  on  top  of  this  wall  to 
yet  more  of  .1  drop,  then  heaving  the  [flag]stones 
down,  aiming  at  my  joints.  1  passed  out,  hut  I 
was  later  told  that  a  couple  of  the  guys  went  back 
into  the  pub,  had  a  pint,  then  came  hack  and 
started  dropping  on  me  again." 

Incredibly,  Raymond  escaped  with  little  more 
than  a  broken  arm  and  shattered  leys.  While 
recovering  in  the  hospital,  he  made  a  fateful 
decision. 

"1  hese  guys  say  they're  patriots  defending  the 
Loyalist  cause,  but  they're  just  a  hunch  of  tuckin' 


thugs,  a  mafia.  So  1  thought,  'Someone's  got  to 
stand  up  to  them  or  this  is  going  to  go  on  forev- 
er.' There  was  jusr  no  way  I  was  going  to  sit  back 
and  wait  for  them  to  come  hack  on  me." 

Raymond  went  to  the  police  and  pressed 
charges  against  five  of  his  assailants.  It  was  a  re-j 
markahle  act;  tor  years,  both  the  local  police  andl 
British  authorities  had  tried  to  go  after  the  pun- 
ishment squads.  Virtually  without  exception,  the 
victims  refused  to  talk,  knowing  their  next  pun- 
ishment would  be  death. 

Raymond's  novel  decision  changed  his  life 
dramatically.  1  lis  neighborhood  friends,  most  of 
whom  he'd  known  since  childhood,  suddenly 
avoided  all  contact.  There  were  constant  death 
threats,  carloads  of  squad  members  parked  out- 
side his  house.  His  goal  became  to  simply  stay 
alive  until  his  attackers  could  be  brought  to  tri- 
al; after  that,  he  would  have  to  leave  Belfast  and 
probably  never  return,  in  thar  pursuit,  he  wasn't 
getting  much  help  from  the  authorities. 

"You  know,  they  [the  security 
forces)  are  always  on  the  telly — 
'tight  hack  against  the  terrorists,, 
don't  give  in' — hut  when  some- 
one does  stand  up,  they  just  don't 
want  to  know  you.  I've  been  on 
them  tor  months  trying  to  find 
out  what  plans  they  have  for  mej 
when  this  [tnal|  is  over,  and  rhe\ 
just  keep  stalling  and  passing  me 
on  to  someone  else.  It's  like  they 
don't  understand:  it  I  don't  get 
out  of  here,  I'm  a  dead  man." 

The  next  day,  I  brought  up  Ray- 
mond's story  with  a  man  I  will  call 
Jackie,  an  upper-level  officer  in 
the  UDA.  Loyalist  hard  men  have 
always  had  the  reputation  of  op- 
erating more  as  traditional  matiosi 
— self-interested,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  money  raised  tor  the  cause 
disappearing  into  their  pockets — 
than  their  Republican  counter- 
parts. It  is  a  reputation  fortified 
by  their  appearance.  Whereas  IRA  men  tend  to 
be  austere  and  understated,  favoring  blue  jeans 
and  imitation  leather  jackets,  Loyalist  chieftains 
have  a  fondness  tor  gold  jewelry,  musk-scented 
cologne,  and  Seventies-era  bouffant  hairstyles. 
When  I'd  first  met  Jackie  in  1988,  he'd  been  on- 
ly a  UDA  capo  with  one  thin  gold  necklace;  now, 
five  years  and  sev  eral  promotions  later,  the  jewelry 
around  his  neck  had  multiplied  and  spread  to  his 
fingers,  and  his  permed  hair  was  dyed  an  intrigu- 
ing blend  of  metallic  hues.  He  didn't  seem  pleased 
when  I  asked  about  Raymond  McCord. 

"I'm  not  all  that  familiar  with  his  story — I'm 
not  up  in  that  area  much — hut  1  understand  he's 
been  touting  [intoniiing|  to  the  authorities. 
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urned  in  s<  ime  <  if  his  own  mates,  fr<  >m  what  1  un- 
;rstand." 

When  I  told  Raymond's  version  of  events, 
ickie  nodded  knowingly. 

"Well,  you  see,  that's  exactly  my  point.  It  he- 
ad a  problem  with  some  of  the  [punishment 
quad]  lads,  he  should  have  taken  the  matter  up 
ith  the  UDA  commander  in  his  district.  Tout- 
ig  to  the  police,  we  can't  tolerate  that.  The  cit- 
ation here  requires  w  e  maintain  a  certain  level 
t  civic  discipline." 

I  asked  if,  in  this  ease,  "discipline"  meant  ex- 
•cution. 

Jackie  shrugged.  "We've  got  a  war  on  here,  a 
var  where  our  very  cultural  identity  is  at  stake.  We 
don't  have  time  to  fuck  around  with 
s  >v       people  like  Raymond  McCord." 
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none  cold,  drizzling  night,  a  friend — 1  will 
:all  him  Seamus — took  me  on  a  tour  of  the  Re- 
publican drinking  clubs  along  the  Falls  Road.  I'd 
known  Seamus,  a  gregarious  and  charming  man 
in  his  early  forties,  for  several  years.  Born  and 
raised  in  the  Catholic  ghettos  of  west  Belfast,  he- 
had,  by  all  appearances,  escaped  that  world  to 
become  a  successful  businessman,  a  family  man 
with  several  teenage  children, 
i  After  a  while,  the  drinking  clubs  blended  to- 
gether. It  was  more  than  the  cigarette  smoke  and 
beer-soaked  carpeting,  or  that  all  the  customers 
seemed  to  sport  fading  blue  tattoos  on  their  tore- 
arms.  The  clubs  shared  a  restless  energy,  as  if  ev- 
eryone were  waiting  tor  something  to  happen 
that  was  long  overdue,  a  sensation  reinforced  by 
the  clubs'  exteriors — floodlights  and  closed-cir- 
cuit cameras,  steel  mesh  over  the  windows  to 
thwart  sniper  tire  and  grenade  attacks. 

Leaving  one  club,  Seamus  st<  ipped  on  the  side- 
walk to  gaze  down  the  Falls  Road.  Clouds  were 
tumbling  over  the  western  headlands,  and  from 
somewhere  overhead  came  the  steady  thump  of 
a  British  Army  surveillance  helicopter.  The  un- 
changing pitch  meant  the  helicopter  was  hov  - 
ering in  place  over  some  corner  of  the  citv  that 
interested  its  crew.  Seamus  stared  in  one  direc- 
tion, then  the  other.  "A  lot  of  life  played  out  on 
this  road,"  he  said.  "A  lot  of  British  soldiers,  a  lot 
of  innocent  Catholics.  The  Loyalists  used  to 
come  by  at  closing  time  to  pick  out  someone  to 
do.  Right  here" — he  pointed  to  the  short  stretch 
of  asphalt  before  us — "I  can  remember  eight  men 
dying." 

The  section  of  the  Falls  we  sti  k  k\  i  >n  had  earned 
the  nickname  Murder  Mile  tor  the  scores  of  peo- 
ple killed  there  over  the  years.  That  night  it  was 
quiet.  Cast  in  the  yellow  glow  of  high-intensity 
street  lamps,  it  looked  much  like  any  other  work- 
ing-class commercial  street  after  hours:  garbage- 
strewn  vacant  lots,  shuttered  shops,  deteriorating 
tow  houses. 


"It's  different  n<  >w,"  he  said.  "Everything's  dif- 
ferent ." 

Returning  to  Seamus's  ear,  we  left  the  Falls 
and  headed  f< ir  a  trend',  disc< itheque  in  an  afflu- 
ent neigh U  ii In n  kI  wl iert  the  hi >unt ers  w<  ire  tuxe- 
d<  is  and  the  patrons  wen  in  suits  and  part\  dresses. 
The  discotheque  owner,  .1  man  1  will  call  Kenneth, 
seemed  pleased  to  see  us-  —overjoyed,  in  fact.  I  le 
greeted  Seamus  with  .1  hearty  handshake,  threw 
an  arm  around  my  shoulder  like  we  were  old 
friends,  and  led  lis  to  a  [Mime  table  overlooking 
the  dance  floor.  When  he  rushed  off,  mi  his  wav 
ti  >  the  bar  ti  1  >  irder  us  c<  implimentary  drinks,  Sea- 
mus whispered  ti  1  me: 

"This  club  is  under  the  pn »tecti<  >n  1  >t  the  Pr<  1- 
visional  IRA.  You  wouldn't  know  it  now,  hut 
Kenneth  was  very  resistant  about  signing  on  at 
first — simply  didn't  see  the  need  tor  security.  So 
then  he  got  bombed  a  couple  of  times.  Now  he 
loves  to  see  me  come  around." 

In  addition  to  the  other  truths  about  his  lite — 
prosperous  businessman,  devoted  father — my 
friend  Seamus  is  a  powerful  func- 
tionary in  the  shadi  >w  ec<  mi  >mv  1  >f 
Belfast,  a  portfolio  manager  in  the 
IRA's  underworld  business  empire. 
He  sees  no  contradiction  in  this, 
lie  is  an  Irish  patriot,  and  the 
money  raised  goes  to  further  the 
"armed  struggle." 

He  is  also,  in  a  perverse  sort  of 
way,  a  peacemaker.  The  reason  the 
drinking  clubs  along  the  Falls  Road 
are  so  quiet,  why  Murder  Mile  is 
not  living  up  to  its  reputation  these  days,  is  that 
the  paramilitary  godfathers  have  established  co- 
prosperity  spheres  that  require  the  violence  to 
he  controlled  and  outwardly  directed,  a  policy 
implemented  by  men  like  Seamus.  Even  Ken- 
neth is  pn  ihahly  grateful  1  m  i  me  level;  n>  >w  firm 
ly  under  Seamus's  protective  wing,  he  won't  he 
leaned  on  or  bombed  by  another  paramilitary  or- 
ganizatii  >n. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  hard  men  are 
performing  a  valuable  civic  function,  or  even 
that  they  .ire  motivated  by  the  patriotic  causes 
they  claim  to  represent  Although  even  its  most 
bitter  enemies  concede  that  the  Prov  isional  IRA 
tunnels  most  of  its  mi  mey  back  into  the  w  ar  ma- 
chine, that  rationalization  is  rarely  attached  to 
the  other  paramilitary  formations.  Members  of 
the  Official  IRA,  the  Provisionals' chief  rival  in 
the  Republican  movement,  aie  commonly  re- 
garded as  self-aggrandizing  gangsters.  Until  (lies 
were  shut  down  by  the  Provisionals  in  a  Bellas- 
tian  versii  m  <  it  "TI  te  Nigh'  of  the  L<  mg  h  nives 
the  young  thugs  of  tin  Irish  National  l.iivia 
tion  Army  (INI.. A)  wen  ed  bug  drugs  and 
slaughtering  each  othet  in  turl  wars  On  the 
Protestant  side,  it's  general!     inderstood  that 


THEY'D  BROKEN  HIS  ARM 
AND  LEGS.  "THESE GUYS 
SAY  THEY'RE  PATRIOTS," 
HE  SAID.  "THEY'RE  JUST  A 
BUNCH  OF  FUCK1N' 
THUGS" 
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only  .1  tiny  fraction  oi  the  millions  the  UDA 
and  the  Ulster  Volunteer  Force  (UVF)  raise 
through  their  business  fronts,  tax  frauds,  and 
shakedowns  ever  reaches  the  Loyalist 
K I u    cnes'  • 
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he  slide  into  outright  gangsterism  began 
not  coincidentally — with  the  first  big  influx  <>t 
British  money  tn  the  early  1980s.  As  part  of  the 
ambitious  campaign  to  remake  Belfast ,  huge  tracts 
of  the  west-side  ghettos  were  slated  lor  demolition, 
and  larye  companies — their  insurance  under- 
written by  the  British  government  —were  ener- 
getically wooed  hack  to  the  bombed-out  city 
center.  For  the  hard  men,  n  was  the  golden  years. 


The  protection  rackets  were  refined,  and  expanded 
across  the  city.  Cashing  in  on  the  construction 
boom,  the  paramilitaries  repackaged  themselves 
as  labor  brokers  with  a  decidedly  hard-sell  ap- 
proach: hire  our  crews  and  the  job  w  ill  get  done 
without  pilfer, iue  or  strikes,  or  hire  your  own 
crews  and  buy  them  bulletproof  vests. 

No  one  was  immune  from  the  squeeze  of  the 
hard  men,  n< it  even  the  British  <.  ivil  servants  sent 
to  Belfast  to  oversee  the  redevelopment  projects, 
c  )ne  night  I  was  introduced  to  a  man  1  will  call 
Ircvc  >r,  a  f(  inner  manager  ti  >r  the  N<  >rthem  Ireland 
Housing  Executive,  the  principal  government 
agency  m  charge  of  public  housing.  In  the  mid- 
1980s,  Trevor  was  assigned  to  an  urban-renewal 
project  on  the  lower  Shankill  Road,  an  area  un- 
der I  he  <.  i  mtrol  1 4  the  L  >valist  I  I I  V 

"The  intimidation  started  the  moment  I  got 
there,"  Trcvi  ir  explained.  "My  second  day  » >n  the 
job,  [local  I  PA  commander  John|  Mc(  'latchey 
sends  a  couple  of  lads  up  to  the  office  to  invite  me 


over  tor  tea.  When  1  yet  rhere,  McClatchey  is 
holding  this  teletext  and  he  starts  telling  me  all 
about  myself,  where  I'd  none  to  school,  where 
my  brothers  and  sisters  worked,  everything.  Then 
he  says,  'You  take  care  of  us,  we'll  take  care  of  you.' 
Well,  I  understood  what  that  meant." 

As  soon  as  construction  began,  the  UDA 
placed  the  job  site  under  the  protection  of  its 
"security  service"  and  assumed  total  control  of 
the  i  >perat  i<  >n.  W<  irk  crews  were  handpicked  from 
among  a  pool  of  idle  UDA  foot  soldiers,  and  a  nice 
nest  egg  was  set  up  tor  the  local  UDA  command 
with  the  addition  of  two  or  three  yhost  workers 
to  the  payroll.  All  went  peacefully  until  Trevor's 
supervisor  decided  to  rock  the  boat. 

"I  le  gets  the  brilliant  idea  i  if  stand- 
^Ujjjjjjjjj_  ing  up  to  McClatchey  by  taking  the 
ghosts  lift  the  [employment]  rolls. 
When  the  pay  packets  didn't  come 
in,  McClatchey  sends  his  second-in- 
command  round  to  the  office.  He 
walks  in,  starts  up  a  chainsaw,  and, 
without  a  word,  saws  a  desk  ri^ht  in 
halt.  He  then  puts  the  saw  up  to  the 
neck  ot  one  of  my  co-workers  and  very 
calmly  asks,  'Where  are  those  other 
pay  packets."  So  the  yhosts  went  back 
i  m  the  payroll." 

Soon  the  hard  men  adv  anced  to 
the  next  stage  ot  crime  syndicalism — 
collusion.  In  the  1980s,  the  chieftains 
1 4  the  various  tactions,  while  still  pub- 
licly committed  to  one  another's  an- 
nihilation, came  to  a  series  of  very 
private  understandings:  recognition 
of  one  another's  free  enterprise  zones, 
joint  administration  ot  the  rackets, 
even  "integrated"  crews  of  Loyalists 
and  Republicans  working  side  by  side 
at  construction  sites.  It  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  great 
ironies  of  The  Troubles:  the  death  toll  declined 
steadily  as  the  commanders  realized  that  their 
old  ways — tit-tor-tat  murders,  city-center  bomb- 
ings, attacks  nn  one  another's  drinking  clubs — 
were  simply  bad  tor  business. 

But  the  networks  of  collusion  produced  ugly 
side  effects;  u  suddenly  became  very  difficult  to 
tell  w  ho  was  killing  whom  whenever  the  under- 
ground peace  broke  down  and  a  paramilitary  lead- 
er was  assassinated.  In  the  mid-1980s  a  number 
ot  Belfast  commanders  ot  the  Loyalist  UVF  began 
turning  up  dead,  and  each  time,  a  Republican 
faction  came  forward  to  claim  "credit"  tor  the 
hits.  The  story  swirling  through  the  underground, 
however,  was  th.it  the  murders  had  actually  been 
carried  out  by  thuggish  elements  in  the  UDA — 
the  UVF's  brethren  in  the  Loyalist  camp — with 
logistical  support  from  the  IRA  and  other  Re- 
publican groups.  The  bloodletting  had  little  to  do 
with  politics;  it  was  simply  a  gangland  turf  war 
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r  control  oi  the  Belfast  protection  rackets.  By 
time  the  fend  was  over,  the  I  \  F  had  been 
imated,  the  I  1  )A  disgraced,  and  the  paramil 
ries,  scrambling  t>  i  save  face,  announc  ing  thai 
•  era  i  >t  c>  illusii  >n  1  lad  ended. 
In  the  wake  of  the  si  andal,  the  British  stepped 
the  activities  <  >l  the  anti-rac  keteering  police 
it,  CI    a  spec  ial  task  force  devoted  to  crack- 
>  the  paramilitaries  hy  gi  >ing  after  du  n  hidden 
nk  assets,  c<  h  iked  I  wsiness  hooks,  and  dummy 
rporations.  The  newly  reconstituted  wat  on 
me  got  under  way  with  great  fanfare.  With 
;ularity,  CI  3  proclaimed  victory  after  victory 
linst  the  underwi  irlcl,  the  shutting  clown  of  il- 
=jal  drinking  clubs,  whi  >le  wag<  infuls  i  >i  arrests, 
■ft  unsaid  in  the  press  releases  was  that  th<  cse  ar- 
sR\l  w  ere  primarily  paramilirary  grunts  i  ir  "( >r- 
nary  decent  criminals,"  rarely  the  hard  men. 
everthek-ss,  in  the  early  I  uu0s  the  British 
aimed  t<  >  he  i  >n  the  verge  < it  c  rushing  the  "gang- 
ers," just  as  they  had  been  on  the  verge  of 
"ushing  the  "terrorists"  for  more  than  two 
icades. 

This  was  not  a  view  shared  by  a  middle-aged 
tan — I  will  call  him  Richard — whom  I  met  List 
immer.  For  days  I  had  discreetly  searched  tor  a 
usinessman  willing  to  talk  ahout  the  current 
ate  .  it  Belfast's  protec  t  i<  in  rac  kets.  I  )nly  Richard, 
fie  ( iwner  of  a  retail  business  with  ab<  >ut  ten  em- 
it lyees,  had  agreed.  When  he  ushered  me  int<  'his 
rivate  office  in  dow  ntown  Belfast,  Richard  was 
racious,  offered  me  cigarettes  and  coffee,  but 
ontinued  to  stare  at  me  with  a  haunted,  vague- 

sad  expression,  as  it  he  would  have  much  pre- 
irred  1  simply  leav  e. 

"I  can  tell  you  from  direct  experience  that  ev- 
rything  the  |t  1  $1  audi,  n  ines  say  is  fantasy,"  he 
old  me.  "The  situation  isn't  better;  it's  far  w<  irse. 
Jsed  t<  i  be  the  paras  vv«  mid  send  s<  >me<  me  around 

he  sht  ip,  hit  me  up  f.  >r  t.  >rtv,  titi\  quid  .ay  it  was 

>r  the  prisi  iners'  welfare  fund  .  ir  the  war .  irphan 
and  .  ir  s<  >me  damned  thing.  Today,  it  is  a  mafia, 
s  pn  itessu  ma  I  a  mafia  as  any  you  will  tmd  in  the 
/odd.  T  iday  they  have  accountants  win  >  come  in, 
h ik  i  iver  y< >ur  hooks,  dec  ide  w  hat  you  can  pay, 
nd  bill  you  accordingly.  You  get  a  phone-  call: 
vVe've  put  you  down  for  an  annual  donation  oi 
,500  pounds,  payable  in  quarterly  installments; 
.e'll  send  a  lad  an  >und  ti  mi.  >rr<  iw  to  c<  illec  t  the 
irst  installment.'  And  when  the  lad  shows  up  I 
tave  the  m.  mey  waiting  right  here.  It  I  didn't,  my 
hi  >p  w .  iuld  he  hli  iwn  up,  .  >r  I  w .  mid  be  killed,  i  ir 
tiy  workers  would  be  shut — maybe  all  three." 

When  1  mentioned  the  British  government's 
laim  i >t  great  pn  igress  in  breaking  the  rackets,  thai 
bey've  persuaded  a  number  i  it  businessmen  t<  i  stop 
arward  and  identify  their  tormentors,  Richard 
aughed. 

"An  absolute  bluff.  Where  are  these  husi- 
tessmen?  Where  are  the  trials  that  are  putting  the 


big  | rack ei cct  |  tnei i  elund  bars..'  I  he\  d> iit'i  c\ 
ist .  I've  known  thro  men  lu  re  in  Bcllast  who  re 
fused  to  pay  Iprotec  t  ion|  II  icy  'te  lead  in  .\\  I  \ c 
known  several  men  who  have  gone  tot  I  \  aiul 
CH  has  told  them,  \\  .  nk  w  lib  us,  w.  'II  t  up 
a  sting,  and  we'll  do  ti  in  a  way  they'll  ncvei 
trace  it  back  to  you.'  I  in  m,  these  |(  I  d  idiots 
dunk  they're  dealing  with  punters,  have  abso- 
lutely no  i  oik  ept  ol  the  stranglehold  the  pai  i- 
have  gi  >ing  here.  1 1  any  ol  t  h.  ise 
businessmen  had  agree. I  |to coop- 
erate on  a  sting),  1 1  iey d  havi  I >cei i 
dead  belt  ire  suppert  ime. " 

I  asked  whether,  as  the  paramil- 
itaries c  laimed,  c .  illusii  m  had  end- 
ed. R ichard  laughed  again.  "I  ,et  me 
put  n  this  way.  A  while  back,  I  was 
paying  out  iS.OOO  pounds  a  year, 
4,000  to  the  |Provisional|  IRA, 
4,000  to  the  1  I  >A.  (  )ne  day  I  gel 
a  call  from  the  IRA  saying  they're 
raising  my  annual  contribution  to  4,  $00.  A  few 
days  later,  the  I  I  >A  .  alb:  AW 're  t  .using  you  to 
4,  $00.'  What  d.  .cs  that  fell  you.'  II  icy're  all  i  lie 
same:  IRA,  I  II  )A,  I  AT  INLA,  they're  all  just  ribs 
running  nit  die  same  spine." 

Ix  t.  ire  I  left,  Richard  showed  me  i  he  loaded  1 1 
ile-  he  kept  in  a  closet  just  behind  his  eles!  I  I. 
handled  n  gingerly,  seeming  both  awed  and  fright 
ene.l  hy  the'  feel  i  'I  n  in  his  hands 

"I'll  tell  \ .  hi  ibis,"  he  said.  "It  I  he  p.  .lit  ic  lans  sit 
down  i.  >m.  nr.  iw  ai ul  e  nd  this  thing,  nothing  wall 
c  ha nue.  rhe  paras  are  into  it  iot  the  money  n<  >w. 
It  peac e  comes  tomorrow,  that's  when  you'll  see 
what  this  is  really  all  a  hi  ml     and  dial's 
when  the  real  troubles  i.m 
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>day,  ii  is  only  natural  that  people  have 
again  started  to  talk  ol  peac  e  in  N.  >rthern  Ireland 
December's  agreement  between  Ireland  and 
Britain  was  designed  t<  i  lei  t.  irmal  talks  with  Sinn 
bein  begin,  an  overture  the  Loyalist  paramili- 
taries have  vowed  to  sabotage.  I  lic  it  point  was  un- 
derset >red  by  a  wl  n  ile  i lew  wave  .  il  ran. lorn  k  tilings 
of  C'atholics  as  well  as  a  bungled  attempt  to  smug- 
gle in  a  gigant ic  cache-  ol  explosives  and  Kalash- 
nikov  rifles.  This  confluence  great  ei  intimations 
of  peace  accompanied  I  \  greatei  violence  has 
made  Belfast  m<  ire  schi:o|  hrcnic  than  ever.  In  i  he- 
c  it\  center,  the  patina  ol  normal  I  ile  n  :eah  nisly 
maintained,  as  if  by  app<  inng  to  he  |tist  one  nn  ne 
midsize  bain  >pean  city  it  c  an  be  made  so.  Mien 
arc-  l'i::a  I  luts  and  Burgi  i  )'  ings,  and  die  pedes- 
trian arcades  ate  crowded  with  shoppers  at  ail 
hi  mis.  WheiicA  er  The  [rouble-  n it riiele  on  this  pa- 
cific scene,  the  authorities  immediately  adopt  a 
pol  ic  v  .  il  aggressive  normal  ii  \ ;  even  before  the 
smoke  at  a  bomb  site  i.  lear-,  •  seems,  legions  ul 
masons,  gl  iziefs,  and  <  .  .  inn  in  to  pel 

form  instant  c osinei 


In  the  ghettos,  by  contrast,  nothing  much  has 
changed.  Raymond  McCord  continues  to  get 
death  threats.  The  Loyalist  paramilitaries,  shattered 
and  disgraced  h\  the  mob  war  ot  the  hue  Nv\ 
i  nitwitted  and  isolated  by  Gerry  Adams's  peace  mi- 
native,  have  roared  hack  to  life.  For  many  m  the 
I  1  )A,  the  fact  that  it  was  their  men  who  walked 
into  the  Rising  Sun  in  Greysteel  and  gunned 
down  unarmed  civilians  is  a  point  of  pride;  it 
proves  the\  are,  once  again,  a  fighting  force  to  be 
reckoned  with.  For  many  in  the  IRA,  Thomas 
Begley's  devastating  bomb  on  the  Shankill  Road 
is  a  welcome  symbol,  a  reminder  that  they  have 
not  tired,  that  they  will  not  he  appeased. 

When  1  asked  Jackie,  the  UDA  man,  what  the 
future  holds,  he  was  upbeat. 

"People  have  been  coming  hack  to  the  orga- 
nization in  droves.  It's  like  the  [bombing  on] 
Shankill  Road  and  [British  prime  minister]  Ma- 
jor's dealing  with  the  IRA  was  a  wake-up  call: 
'look,  we're  being  sold  down  the  river  and  we're 
all  just  sittm'  here  takin'  it.'  The  entire  commu- 
nity seems  more  united,  more  committed  than  it's 
been  in  years." 

What  Jackie  left  unsaid  is  that  the  recent  events 
have  also  enabled  the  UDA  to  momentarily  shed 
its  gangster  image  in  the  Protestant  community 
and  reapply  the  patriotic  cloak  ro  its  underworld 
fund-raising  tactics.  For  Jackie  and  the  other 
Belfast  hard  men,  all  news — the  massacre  of  in- 
nocents, the  suggestion  of  peace — is  good  news, 
for  it  is  all  convertible  into  reasons  to  keep  tight- 
ing,  to  keep  raising  money  tor  the  cause. 

bilking  with  Jackie  reminded  me  ot  a  conver- 
sation I'd  had  with  Martin,  the  IRA  commander, 
a  tew  months  earlier,  before  the  October  slaugh- 
ter, before  the  renaissance  ot  the  Loyalist  paramil- 
itaries. We'd  been  discussing  the  IRA's  financial 
outlook,  and  Martin  had  admitted  that  money  was 
very  tight  just  then.  He  blamed  the  situation  on 
the  worldwide  recession  bur  was  confident  that 
once  the  international  economy  improved,  so 
would  the  IRA's  war  capabilities. 

I  le  was  almost  certainly  right.  Today,  the  IRA 
brings  in  nearly  $10  million  a  year  from  the  shad- 
ow economy.  As  the  anti-racketeering  specialists 
in  CI  3  have  concentrated  on  closing  their  drink- 
ing clubs  and  business  fronts,  the  Provisionals 
have  diversified  their  operatii  >ns  inn  i  a  bewilder- 
ing array  ol  money-generating  schemes,  every- 
thing from  the  penny-ante  selling  of  contraband 
cigarette  lighters  on  Belfast  streets,  to  video-  and 
computer-game  piracy,  to  smuggling  bovine  an- 
tibiotics into  Europe  from  cut-rate  labs  in  Brazil. 
According  to  police,  they've  also  expanded  into 
the  counterfeit  designer-jean  business  and  have  a 
lucrative  sideline  with  antiques  stolen  in  the  Irish 
Republic  and  resold  at  antiques  fairs  in  the  British 
Midlands.  The  IRA  has  truly  become  the  world's 
tirst  multinational  guerrilla  conglomerate. 


And  it  has  increasingly  become  a  legal  con 
glomerate,  beyond  the  reach  of  CI  3  or  any  pohct 
force  to  dismantle.  A  cooperative  of  some  30C 
taxis  on  the  Falls  Road  that  are  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Prov  isionals  in  west  Belfast  grosse; 
approximately  Si  million  a  year,  a  sum  reportec 
to  and  faxed  by  the  British  government.  Whatevei 
"dirty"  money  raised  from  the  Belfast  ptotectior 
and  extortion  rackets  that  is  not  needed  tor  im 
mediate  operating  expenses  is  smuggled  into  tht 
Irish  Republic,  laundered  through  one  ot  an  esti- 
mated three  dozen  IRA-owned  pubs  arounc 
Dublin,  then  deposited  in  legal  bank  accounts. 

All  ot  which  means  the  Provisionals  no  longei 
have  to  live  the  hand-to-mouth  existence  ot  mos 
guerrilla  groups;  through  prudent  financial  plan 
ning  and  entrepreneurial  acumen,  they  havt 
achieved  long-term  fiscal  security,  a  solid  base  o 
assets  and  investments  to  draw  on — the  estimate 
range  to  as  much  as  560  million — an  endowment 
fund  tor  the  waging  ot  future  war. 

"Fact  is,"  Martin  said,  "a  lot  of  our  money  now 
is  coming  from  legitimate  sources  and  there's  m 
way  the  Brits  can  touch  it.  So  now  they  can' 
bleed  us  to  death  and  they  can't  starve  us  ti 
death.  That's  why  we're  going  to  win." 

But  perhaps  they  have  already  won.  As  long  a' 
the  British  remain  and  the  Northern  Ireland  is 
sue  stays  unsolved,  the  IRA  and  its  paramilitary 
brethren  have  not  only  a  rationale  for  existence 
bur  a  financial  fount  that  keeps  the  undergrounc 
economy  flourishing  and  keeps  them  clothed 
ted,  and  armed.  It  the  British  ever  leave,  the  hare 
men  lose  not  only  that  subsidy  hut  also  their  in 
centive  tor  working  together  to  uphold  the  un 
derground  non-aggression  pact;  they  will  ther 
have  to  go  beyond  slaughtering  the  innocent  u 
prove  their  patriotism,  and  start  killing  one  an 
other  in  earnest  in  the  long-anticipated  final  bat 
tie  tor  primacy  in  Northern  Ireland.  In  a  certan 
grotesque  fashion,  then,  the  British  pursuit  ot  ar 
"economic  solution"  has  actually  brought  a  mea 
sure  ot  peace.  And  defy  ing  the  old  maxim  that  wa 
destroys  economies,  this  war  has  created  one 
rock-solid  so  long  as  the  British  stay  and  the  flov 
ot  blood  is  kept  to  a  steady  trickle. 

At  the  end  ot  our  meeting,  1  posed  an  idea  t< 
Martin.  It  it  was  really  the  intention  ot  the  IR/4 
to  hasten  a  British  departure  from  Northern  Ire 
kind,  I  said,  perhaps  there  was  a  better  way  thai 
renew  ing  the  "armed  struggle" — or  even  send 
ing  out  peace  feelers.  Perhaps  the  most  effectivt 
tactic  would  be  tor  the  IRA  to  buy  some  airtirru 
in  London  and  thank  the  British  taxpayers  fo 
their  twenty-five  years  ot  financial  largesse.  Coulc 
anything  sicken  the  British  more.'  Martin  wa 
greatly  amused  by  the  idea. 

"It  w  ill  always  he  IRA  policy  that  the  BntisI 
have  to  leave  Northern  Ireland."  He  smiled.  "Bu 
maybe  it's  better  they  don't  leave  just  yet."  i 
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Love  and  Vengeance: 
A  Course  in  Human  Emotion 

Robert  Solomon,  Ph.D.,  Quincy  Lee  Centennial  Pro- 
essor  nt  Philosophy,  University  of  Texas-Austin. 
,ove  and  vengeance  are  extreme  emotions,  hut 
hrough  them  we  come  to  understand  the  enormous 
)owerand  importance  of  the  emotions  in  human  life, 
rhis  course  is  a  personal  and  insightful  look  into  the 
nature  ot  love,  the  urge  to  vengeance  and  other 
.■motions  and  their  place  in  our  lives.  "Great  teacher, 
errific  course,"  Texas  student  evaluation. 

Course  No.  AI-B431.  Audio  or  Video. 

The  Self  Under  Siege: 
Philosophy  in  the  20th  Century 

tick  Roderick.  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy.  Xational 
!  'niversity,  formerly  at  DukeUniv.  What  duo  it  mean  to 
v  human?  How  can  we  find  meaning  in  our  lives?  How 
ran  we  maintain  our  selfhood?  These  questions  guide  the 
ecturesaswe  follow  the  implications  of  Prof,  Roderick's 
:arlier  courses  to  their  disquieting  conclusions.  "Iftwen- 
ieth  century  philosophy  strikes  your  fancy,  this  class  will 
Tieet  and  exceed  all  your  expectations."  —  I  Hike  t'niv, 
Jndergraduate  Course  Guide. 

Course  No.  AI-B420.  Audio  or  Video. 


Hell,  Purgatory,  Paradise: 
Dante's  Divine  Comedy 

William  Conk.  Ph.D.,  Distinguished  Professor  ol  His 
ton/,  and  Ronald  Herzman,  Ph.D.,  Distinguished  Pro 
lessor  ot  duilish.  State  University  ol  \ew  York  at 
Ceneseo.  From  the  Dark  Wood  of  Krror  to  the  Vision  ot 
Truth,  from  the  I'd  of  Hell  to  the  I  hroneol  God,  from 
demons  to  the  angelic  hierarchy,  l)rs.Cookand  I  lerzman 
will  guide  yon  along  the  intricate  hyways  of  Hell.  I'm 
gatory.  and  Paradise  and  will  lead  you  through  a  fasci- 
nating look  at  the  turbulent  and  energetic  world  ol 
Dante's  Florence,  a  world  which  has  surprising  parallels 
with  our  own  time,  including  everything  from  runaway 
inflation  to  the  breakdown  of  family  values. 

Course  No.  LI-B253.  Audio  or  Video. 

No  Excuses: 
Existentialism  and  the  Meaning  of  Life 

Robert  Solomon.  Ph.D.,  Quincy  fee  Centennial  I'm 
lessor  ol  Philosophy,  I  'niversity  of  Texas-. \ustin.  Ex- 
istentialism is  one  ol  the  most  exciting  and  enduring 
philosophies  of  the  twentieth  century.  With  its  power- 
ful emphasis  on  individual  responsibility  and  the  im- 
portance ol  passion  in  lite,  its  vision  is  particularly 
appealing  to  contemporary  American  students  of  all 
ages.  This  course  explores  the  philosophies  of 
Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche,  Heidegger,  Camus, and  Sartre. 
Course  No.  AI-B430.  Audio  or  Video. 
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"Tapes  Take  Top  Teachers  Into  Homes" 
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Can  the  Modern  World 
Believe  in  God.' 

Fathei  Thomas  I\in</.  V/..  Professor  ot  Theologi/. 
Georgetown  I  laversitt/  What  have  the  great  thinkers 
said  ol  the  existence  ol  God?  Doe?  modern  science 
siiLj.LiesI  approai  lies  lo  laid'  'I  >v  'lave  philosophers 
related  God  to  the  sell  and  human  freedom?  Uliat  is 
behind  our  current  denial  ol  death-  Can  we  experience 
God?  Our  twentieth  century  is  characterized  by  h  icm  e 
and  technological  progress,  by  vasl  social  i  hanges  and 
terrible  wars.  Through  these  the*  enlun  seems  to  have 
developed  secular  answers  to  many  ol  the  age  old  ques 
lions,  l  ather  King's  eight  lectures  introduce  main  ol 
the  great  religious  thinkers  and  suggest  ways  ol  work 
ing  with  their  answers.  The  lectures  are  intended  lo 
provoke  reflection  and  discussion  and  lead  one  lo  fur 
ther  explor  it  inn 

Course  No.  RP-BUIL'.  Audio  or  Video. 

Great  Trials  and 
Great  Trial  Lawyers 

James  lirosnahan,  1 1 .11..  Morrison  &  Foerster.  San 
Francisco.  A  SuperStar  trial  lawyer  explores  the 
history  ol  his  craft.  Irom  Socrates'  defense  ol  himsell 
to  the  work  ot  modern  masters  like  Clarence  I  (arrow. 
The  institution  ol  the  I  rial  isoneol  democracy's  most 
precious  institutions  and  the  courtroom  has  been 
the  scene  ol  its  mosl  difficult  controversies.  Let  a 
great  lawyer  and  storyteller  guide  you  through  2000 
years  ol  words  at  war. 

Course  No.  HP-BS(i6.  Audio  or  Video. 

A  Modern  Look 
at  Ancient  Greek  Civilization 

\ndreiv  Szeyedy-Maszak,  Ph.D.,  Professoi  ol  Classics. 
W'esleyan  University.  "The  Glory  thai  was  Greece..." 
Drawing  on  art,  literature,  recent  archaeological  dis 
cowries  and  the  record  ol  history.  Prol.  S/euedy-Maszak 
surveys  almost  J.iiiiu  years  ol  Creek  civilization.  "Su- 
perlatives. Superlatives.  Superlatives."  W'esleyan  Stu 
dent  Evaluations.  I  his  superh  and  thorough  course  is 
now  available  on  audio  loi  (he  hist  lime. 

Course  No.  A1-B421.  Audio  or  Video. 
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1  )AYS 
WITH  CECILIA 

B\  Anthony  Giardina 


±V  M.\  days  with  l  Cecilia  arc  en  wd- 
ed  with  the  props  oi  the  slim  British 
novels  my  wite  devours.  Halt-eaten 
slices  ( >t  cold  ti  uist,  semi-warm  tea  with 
the  pale  milk  scud  lying  discouraging- 
lv  on  top;  that  sort  of  thing.  1  often 
parade  around  in  ratty  underwear,  and 
when  Cecilia  sleeps  1  can  most  often 
he  found  combing  the  police  log  of  al- 
ready read  metropolitan  newspapers 
for  the  details  of  grisly  murders.  It  goes 
without  saving  I  am  perpetually  he- 
hind  things.  1  enjoy  a  strange  identifi- 
cation with  the  spinster  librarians  in 
those  hooks  of  my  wife's,  those  per- 
petually hopeful  overage  girls  who  live 
in  a  tog  out  of  which  they  cannot  quite 
see  to  the  fact  of  the  balding  pediatri- 
cian's less-than-honest  intentions.  But 
in  most  w  ays  we  are  not  alike.  My  life, 
as  I  prefer  to  view  it,  is  full  of  tacts, 
closely  looked  at. 

I'd  like  to  say,  tor  instance,  that 
Cecilia  is  bright,  or  exceptionally  pre- 
cocious. The  fact  is,  I  w< >uldn't  know 
In  >w  t>  i  ci  impare  her  with  the  average 
child;  we  don't  see  any.  Occasionally 
we  pass  them  in  the  park,  but  though 
Cecilia's  head  always  perks  up  in  these 
instances,  as  though  she'd  like  noth- 
ing better  than  to  rub  noses  with  an- 
other ten-month-old,  I  don't  think  I 
could  bear  to  get  involved  in  one  of 
those  conversations  I  overhear  be- 
tween parents  on  park  benches.  They 
have  ni  (thing  whats(  >ever  in  common 

Anthony  C  hardina  is  the  author  of  two  nov- 
i-J>,  Men  With  Debts  and  A  Boy's  Preten- 
sions, His  last  stirry  far  Harper's  Magazine, 
"J  Live  in  Yonville,"  was  published  in  the 
July  1 99  J  issue 


outside  of  the  base  tacts  of  parent- 
hood, so  what  gets  talked  about  is 
Justin's  progress  with  the  walker,  Julie's 
teething  habits  and  extraordinary  ver- 
bal felicity,  and  the  problems  poor 

Mrs.  L          is  having  with  her  son, 

w  ho  at  sixteen  months  has  yet  to  take 
his  first  step.  Let's  not  fool  ourselves — 
beneath  this  seemingly  casual  com- 
parison of  achievement  lies  the  most 
savage  competition,  a  clawing  tor  the 
superiority  of  one's  own  over  anoth- 
er barely  masked.  To  hell  with  Justin 
and  Julie,  1  say;  Cecilia  and  1  push 
i  in. 

She  is  a  happy  child;  1  think  1  can 
say  that  without  too  crippling  a  sense 
i  it  d<  iubt.  She  likes  nothing  better  than 
to  grasp  the  edge  of  an  end  table  with 
one  hand  and  lift  herself  so  that  she's 
standing  almost  unsupported  (can  you 
do  that,  Justin  and  Julie.'),  and,  in 
recognition  of  the  teat,  crow  with  de- 
light. At  such  moments,  1  am  super- 
fluous. 1  am  the  man  on  the  couch  in 
his  underwear,  trying  not  to  catch 
furtive  glimpses  of  himself  in  whatev- 
er mirror  happens  to  be  lurking  near- 
by. 1  am  her  caretaker;  1  clock  the  hours 
between  waking  and  sleeping,  with 
time  out  for  naps.  My  wife  doesn't 
come  home  until  after  she's  asleep  most 
days;  1  know  why,  and  1  don't  care  to 
comment.  There  is  a  ruddy  and  ob- 
noxious economist  she's  taken  up  with, 
a  fellow  member  of  her  department  at 
the  university.  A  mutual  friend  in- 
formed me,  expecting  I'd  do  some- 
thing about  it,  but  1  haven't,  and 
suspect  1  won't. 

By  trade  I  am  a  shop  teacher,  part- 


time.  My  employer  is  a  very  expensh 
private  middle  school  two  town 
away.  It  sits  on  the  side  of  a  hill  o 
land  donated  by  one  of  those  tarn 
lies — you  know  the  ones  I  mean— 
whose  name  conjures  an  aura  of  sac 
rosanct  w  hite  privilege  but  whom  J 
cannot  imagine  without  the  accon 
panying  vision  of  pristine  white  hodJ 
parts  squatting  atop  porcelain  chair 
her  pots.  Perhaps  this  image  is  a  resu 
of  the  fact  that  Cecilia  shits  so  mucl 
but  I  like  to  believe  that  my  mind 
not  so  cause-and-effect.  The  re 
buildings  of  the  grounds  are  ancier 
brick  and  smell  of  the  exertions  cj 
generations.  The  place  is  athletic  : 
all  hell  and  justifiably  proud  of  i-. ! 
many  trophies.  In  a  room  that  mighi 
have  served  the  lathers  of  the  eigr  i 
teenth  century,  1  tram  the  boy  i 
to  shave  a  block  of  wood  straigh 
smooth,  and  square.  For  the  satistac 
tory  performance  of  this  job,  I  am  n 
quired  only  two  afternoons  a  weel 
Shop  is  not  a  high  priority  at  th 
Russell  Academv. 

That  1  happen  to  be  doing  this  jol 
well,  we're  all  old  enough  not  to  rd 
quire  explanations  anymore,  or  to  bt 
lieve  them  even  when  they're  offeree! 
My  own  shop  teacher  from  twent 
years  past  was  Mr.  Talanian,  an  A 
menian  rumored  to  have  thrown 
hammer  from  twenty  feet  at  a  wis« 
cracking  boy.  Like  my  classmates  <| 
those  days,  1  saw  little  beyond  the  tnj 
ism  that  shop  teachers  are  brutes.  E 
ther  that  or  something  less.  So  rr 
boys — my  Barneses  and  Neuwirths  ar| 
1  lulls — view  me,  I'm  sure,  in  an  opaqi 


t.  1  am  dim  and  incomprehensible 
n  s<  >iled  blue  di>  >p  a  >at.  The  lights 
caged  and  ancient,  of  a  piece  with 
sell.  Once  a  boy  nearly  took  a  tin 
ott  learning  to  use  the  electric 
.  1  saved  him  in  the  nick  <  if  time 
watched  how,  five  minutes  lat- 
laughing,  he  had  managed  to  for- 
both  the  saved  finger  and  in\ 
ck  heroism — a  necessary  part  of 
job,  .is  1  see  it — and  would  most 
|ely  soon  be  back  to  making  fun 
me  behind  my  back.  No  matter. 
Dn  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
en  1  am  at  work,  Cecilia  stays 
:h  Mrs.  Leaver,  w  ho  charges  me 
iff  dollars  an  hour  for  the  service, 
is  a  decent  arrangement,  and 
tse  enough  so  that,  after  the  last 
vc  the  boys  have  left  the  shop  for 
(i  e  day,  1  am  free  to  linger,  in  the 
n  op  or  on  the  grounds,  enjoying 
li  e  fading  light  and  the  last  mo- 
-ents  of  relaxed  freedom  before 
cuing  to  pick  tip  Cecilia.  It  is  at 
,ch  moments,  as  the  low  light 
l  des  in  under  the  blinds  i  >nt<  i  the 
l|pan  shop  table  or  as  1  stand  at 
lj'ie  edge  of  the  playing  fields,  that 
1  allow  myself  my  one  moment  of 
i  ntastic  longing:  tor  a  friend  like 
ihose  friends  one  encounters  m 
Jims,  a  short,  thick-bellied,  wide- 
icecl  man  w  ith  a  name  like  C ,\ dm 
i  r  George,  either  married  or  in 
pnstant  woman  trouble,  but  not 
lothered  much  by  either  state  <  >t  at- 
ins,  a  fellow  shop  or  perhaps 
nathemarics  teacher,  who,  at  the 
nd  of  the  day,  is  always  av  ailable 
;nd  eager  tor  a  hop  down  to  the 
iub  I'll  my  imagination  there  is 
>ne  at  the  toot  of  the  Russell 
rounds),  where  we  might  sit  and  chat 
bout  football  scores,  all  the  w  hile  en- 
.aging  in  our  true  business,  which  is 
vhat  1  will  call  a  muscular  and  disci- 
plined appreciation  of  the  qualities  of 
ight  and  silence. 

Such  a  moment — altogether  male, 
is  1  see  it,  but  I'm  willing  to  be  con- 
vinced otherw  ise — is  the  one  thing 
lacking  in  my  days.  No  such  friend  ex- 
ists, Colin  is  an  invention  of  the  film 
writers.  We  are  all  busy,  and  have  to 
plan  even  the  briefest,  least  satisfactory 
of  encounters  weeks  in  advance.  There 
is  no  pub  at  the  toot  of  the  hill.  The 
long  playing  fields  stretch  our  these 
days  in  shades  of  ocher  and  sienna, 


hut  as  I  stand  at  the  edge  > 
am  i  inly  too  keenU  aware  i  i  i. 
Leaver  has  been  expci  ling  1 1 1 • 
teen  minutes  already,  and  (  \  i  Hm  . 
be  ign<  >red  much  longer. 

Si  i  1  hi  ip  in  1  he  «  ar  and  di  l\  i 
quarter  mile-  ti  i  the'  twi  i-tamily  hi  »< 
where  Mrs.  Leavei  lives  with  hei  i 
children  in  what  I  perceive  to  In 
state  ot  happy  squall  >r.  At  least,  dii 
always  laughing  as  she  c  tears  away  1 1 
line  i  >t  trie  yi  les  and  children's  toys  th 
block  her  path  to  the  door.  Theic  is  i 


Mr.  Leaver,  apparently;  at  some  inde- 
terminate tune  in  the  past,  he  headed 
tor  the  hills.  On  the  t.ices  ot  the  two 
Leaver  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  ban 
l\  school  age,  I  delect  the  droop-jawed 
need  mess  ot  the  abandi  >ned.  ITicy  are 
angry  children,  given  to  kicking  walls 
on  what  seem  to  be  the  slightesi  ol 
pretexts. 

Mrs.  Leaver  notices  none  of  thi'  >i 
course,  and  sLreaius  at  them  to  siop 
kicking,  meanwhile  turning  hack  to 
me  w  ith  a  broad  smile  to  hare  a  joke 
or  to  ask  after  m\  adventures  in  the 
Russell  shop.  Cecilia  clings  to  me  as 
soon  as  she  is  handed  over,  and  1  fee! 
a  certain  guilt  a:  spurring  my  alien 


■ 

the  da\   (  ei  t  a  in  look  ind 
ha\  e  led  me  to  believe  Mis  Le.iv  ei 
Wi  Mild  like  nothing  belt  el  than  t<  >i  me 
lo  m. ike  a  pasv,  il  only  ti  »r  the  >  ipp<  'l 
i unit \  ol  shrugging  it  off  i  ■  l  odi  of  us 
raising  our  eyes  to  heaven  as  i!  io  say, 
"Il  i  >nl\  n  weren't  U  <\  these  ■  hildrcn, 
whai  larks'"  In  tat  t,  what  I     i  think 
mil;  ai  sin  h  m,  iments  is  ,  i,..,  n  is  unh 
the  children  who  are  keeping  us  Irom 
i  he  unhe  al  able  c  Laos  i  >t  a  shag  in 
1 1  ie  half -abandi  >ned  l.e.i\  er  bed. 
I  see  1  he  I  w  <  >  o|  us  gri  iping  and 
kicking  there,  and  I  w  ant  tt  i  grab 
v  !ec  ilia  and  dasl  i  I.  n  the  s.ifetv  i  >t 
the  hi  dise. 

T 1  icre  are  only  the  two  of  us  in 
i  he  si  ,ii  ii  >n  wagi  hi  i  m  I  he  ride 
home,  myself  behind  the  wheel, 
C  Cecilia  in  the  plast u  cai  mmi ,  and 
it  di  ies  -eem  at  thi  ise  moments  ,is 
tin  nigh  \\  e  are  negi  n  iating  a  kind 
ol  minefield,  while  1  !et  ilia  hums 
one  ot  those  seciel  harmonies 
which  signify  io  me  that,  tor  her. 
the  minefield  is  all  contained  in 
the  dense  foliage  of  Mi  s,  Leav  er's 
r<  H  mis  and  I  ui  I  Is. 

d  lu  re  was  a  wi  >maii  before  Mis. 
Leaver.  Mrs.  (  )'(  !onm  'i  She  dis- 
approved ol  us  Babies  belonged 
with  then  tin  a  hers.  That  the 
world  had  seen  tir  to  discard  this 
truth  constituted  the  basis  ot  Mrs. 
O'Connor's  argument  with  the 
universe,  and  the  argument  had 

settled  like  a  pall  i  (VC1  the  i in  idesl 

day-care  business  the  wi  >man  ci  h  i 
dueled  hum  her  home.  "Po<  >r  ba- 
by," she  wi  n  i Id  e  loon  as  soon  as  I 
handed  (  ecilia i  iver  to  her,  and  I  stood 
racked  with  guilt  for  the  hours  after- 
ward, as  I  attempted  ;>>  explain  the 
principles  ot  going  with  (he  gram  to 
Barnes,  Neuwirth,  and  Hull.  "She  bare' 
h,  aie',  poor  thing,"  Mis  O'Connor 
\\i  mid  tut  when  1  landing  the-  bal  >y  i  >vcr, 
and  in  dial  itit  was  contained  miihc 
thin  :  akin  to  i lie  1 1 1 •  nal  fun >r  i it  the 
Nuremberg  judges. 

I  1  ie  e  ruel  i  ruih  is  (hat  perhaps  men 
don't,  after  a!!,  bel<  mg  w  nh  babies.  i'\  e 
thought  thi  m\  s'  it  wondered  win,  il 
the  idea  v  e  ie  sue  h  a  gm  id  oiu  ,  we  seem 
! . '  be  the1  (us!  |  VI  iple  in  history  to  I  lave 
i  iMiiglit  i  it  it  And  les!  you  come  bat  k 
with  a  i 1  ii i n i er  lrgument  too  quickly, 
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lei  me  remind  you  thai  we  are  also  the 
firsi  pe<  >ple  in  history  to  have  come  up 
with  aerosol  cans  and  magazines  with 
i  ii  U  s  like  Sc/J  I  he  rigc  us  ol  advanced 
capita Iimu  K  in  e  us  11  no  odd  and  twist- 
ed postures,  and  this  notion  ol  men  as 
nurturers  may  be  lust  another  one  ol 
them.  1  was  ret  ently  in  a  diner  in  s<  ime 
nearby  town,  reeding  Cecilia  her  fa- 
vorite lunch  of  mashed  bananas  and 
C  !heerios,  when  the  local  execs  started 
trooping  in.  ( )ne  man  in  part  icular  was 
noticeable,  lie  could  not  get  a  knife 
i  lean  enough,  kept  sending  them  back. 
Then  he  started  on  the  forks.  There 
w  as  a  pronounced  tic  in  the  man's  fa- 
cial gesture  as  he  sent  back  utensil  af- 
ter utensil,  a  kind  of  astonished 
blinking.  And  as  I  mused  on  what  hor- 
rors nt  unnatural  activity  bad  forced 
him  into  such  neur<  >t  ic  behavi*  >r,  I  no- 
ticed myself  mashing  bananas  and 
C  Iheerios  together  with  a  rhythm  that 
might,  from  bis  table,  have  looked  at 
least  equally  strange.  The  only  reason 
I  hesitate  t<  i  carry  this  argument  timber 
is  i  hat  1  mighl  find  myself  agreeing 
with  Mrs.  O'C  !onnor,  and 

On<  i  thanks,  I'd  rather  n<  it . 
ne  nighl  last  week  my  wife  came 
In  pine  it  her  usual  time — nine  o'cl<  >ck 
and  headed  straight  fur  the  bath,  her 
usual  practice.  1  generally  have  some- 
thing simmering  mi  the  stove  when 
she  yets  home — this  part  icular  night  1 
had  co<  iked  pork  ch<  »ps  in  olive  oil  and 
rosemary,  with  a  roast-pepper  dress- 
ing— but  1  make  sure  it  is  something 
th.it  will  keep  and  not  dry  out  (.luring 
the  ritual  bath  taking.  I  don't  want 
you  to  think  she  is  one  of  those  wom- 
en— or  ours  one  of  those  marriages — 
constructed  of  cold  silences  and  an 
ironc  lad  respect  tor  the  Unsaid,  though 
on  the  surface  that  might  be  what  it  ap- 
pears. I  think  1 4  it  as  a  peculiarly  living 
thing,  and  tor  that  reason  don't  need 
to  bother  her  as  to  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  or  the  lack  of  interest  she  dis- 
plays in  Cecilia's  welfare.  By  this  time, 
(.  lecilia  is  snug  in  her  bed,  wrapped  in 
a  double  diaper  and  a  woolen  yellow 
sleeper.  In  her  barb,  my  wife  washes  out 
what  there  is  to  be  washed  out  of  her, 
the  leavings  of  the  economist  Bruce 
Friedman.  1  could  ask  after  him,  and  af- 
ter a  pause  and  a  considering  lift  of 
the  eyebrows  I'm  sure  my  wife  would 
tell  me  everything,  or  nearly  every- 


thing, without  tears  or  mortification. 
1  like  that  aspect  of  things,  and  tor 
thai  reason  have  ne\'er  telt  compelled 
to  ask.  I  waited  this  night  outside  the 
bath  until  she'd  done  what  she  had  to 
do  and  then  stepped  in. 

The  bath  is  not  quite  full  length; 
it's  a  bit  cramped,  it  the  truth  be  told, 
so, i  body  lying  full  length  looks  some- 
what less  resplendent  than  it  ought  to. 
\1\  wile's  breasts  have  long  since  re- 
turned to  then  pre-pregnancy  shape 
(she  quit  nursing  at  three  weeks),  but 
her  middle  retains  ,i  pleasing  lumpen 
aspect,  the  last  evidence  of  Cecilia's 
nesting.  She's  a  good-looking  woman 
w  hose  body,  unfortunately,  leaves  me 
cold.  1  las  since  the  da\  she  brought 
Cecilia  home.  Hence,  Bruce.  So  we 
can  leave  that  subject  and  move  on. 
But  this  one  night  I  sat  on  the  toilet 
and  stared  at  her  and  waited  tor  her  to 
acknowledge  me.  She  was  soaping  her 
breasts  at  the  time.  1  was  wearing  a 
blue  bathrobe  that  had  seen  better 
days.  (Get  on  with  it!  you  charge  at 
this  juncture.  Fix  yourself  up,  and  per- 
haps your  life's  problems  will  be  solved! 
I  will  try  to  ignore  you.) 

"How  did  it  go?"  1  asked. 

"Department  meeting,"  she  an- 
swered, still  not  looking  up.  "The  usu- 
al shit." 

"Did  you  eat  lunch.'"  I  asked,  in  my 
mothering  tone. 

She  told  me  w  hat  she'd  eaten,  and 
then  some  departmental  gossip.  For 
her,  there  is  still  the  illusion  that  these 
late  evenings  are  caused  by  work.  I 
helped  dry  her  oft,  a  process  1  enjoy,  in 
large  part  because  it  reminds  me  of 
drying  Cecilia.  Then  she  ate  the  pork 
chops  and  drank  the  wine  I'd  poured 
her,  and  the  two  of  us  got  into  bed  and 
lav  there  watching  a  Michael  Caine 
spy  movie  from  the  Sixties.  It  was  ot 
the  genre  where  the  filmmakers  tried 
very  hard  to  distinguish  their  man  from 
James  Bond,  with  thick  glasses  and 
such.  I  believe  they  called  this,  at  the 
time,  ,i  Greater  Realism.  In  other 
words,  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
unusual  about  this  night  except  what 
happened  midway  through  the  spy  pic- 
ture. My  bathrobe  happened  to  be 
open,  unintentionally,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Michael  Caine  was  about 
to  be  tortured  my  wife  reached  over 
and  lifted  my  penis.  It  is  quite  a  long 
one  (or  so  I've  been  told),  and  as  she 


held  it  there,  limp  but  extended  U] 
ward  by  her  grasp,  it  bisected  the  inj 
age  of  Michael  Caine 's  grimacing  faos 
She  held  it  for  the  length  of  time 
took  tor  the  torture  to  be  complete 
and  then  put  it  back  in  place.  A  corr 
mercial  came  on,  and  we  lay  there  i 
a  kind  of  awed  silence.  As  soon  as  th 
movie  came  back  on  I  began  reportin 
on  Cecilia's  day,  my  concern  about  a 
incipient  ear  infection,  etc.  My  wife  li 
tened,  quite  patient  and  interestec 
but  not  as  though  this  information  bfi 
ing  imparted  was  anything  she  was  g( 
ing  to  have  to  act  on.  In  a  short  whih 
bef<  >re  the  movie  was  finished,  she  fe 
asleep.  1  stayed  up  awhile.  I  checked  o 
Cecilia.  It  was  early  spring  but  it  ha 
snowed  during  the  night,  and  outsid 
our  windows  1  could  see  it  tailing, 
was  trying  to  connect  things,  and  ha\ 
ing  a  hard  time  of  it.  In  my  mind  w; 
the  image  of  Bruce  Friedman  thrasr 
ing  away  between  my  wife's  thighs  i. 
a  manner  I  imagined  as  resembling  th 
behav  ior  of  a  crazed  member  of  th 
college  crew  team.  Then  there  was  th, 
holding  of  my  penis.  In  her  little  rooi 
at  the  top  of  the  house  my  daughn' 
slept,  and  outside  was  the  snow,  get 
tie  and  unthreatening  and  more  a  n 
minder  that  winter  was  <  >ver  than  th; 
some  new  and  ttemendous  difficult 
lay  ahead.  I  planned  my  lesson  for  th 
next  day,  and  then  1,  to< 
got  into  bed  and  fell  aslee] 

\^^(ecilia  was  up  early  the  next  da' 
so  I  changed  her  and  fed  her  a  botth 
Then  I  sat  her  on  her  high  chair  an 
let  her  play  with  some  teething  thinj. 
while  I  fixed  my  wife  her  eggs.  1 
seemed  to  me,  as  I  did  these  thing 
that  something  was  noticeably  diffei 
ent.  I  went  through  these  rituals  tryin 
to  put  my  finger  on  it  and  tailing.  Eac 
rime  I  tried  to  affix  this  difference  t 
a  specific  prospect — would  my  penis  t 
nallv  stand.'  would  my  wife  stop  seein 
the  economist  Friedman' — I  toun 
these  things  to  be  insignificant  an 
unworthy  ot  the  larger  pleasure  I  w; 
experiencing. 

I  pondered  all  this  while  Cecili 
gummed  her  Mr.  Happy  toy  and  th 
yellow  eggs  bubbled  on  the  griddh 
My  wife  was  late  for  her  first  class  an 
barely  had  time  to  gobble  the  egg. 
kiss  Cecilia,  and  dash  out  the  door, 
got  no  kiss.  I  had  a  cup  of  coffee  an 
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Bestselling  science  writer  James  Trefil 
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technological  wonders  hut  for  their 
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With  the  insights  of  disciplines  from 
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the  cities  of  tomorrow. 
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sensitive  type,  hut  it's  no  exaggeration 
to  s;n  that  these  two  rare  birds  showed 
contempt  for  me.  We  caught  them  in 
the  m  id  J  le  of  a  discussion.  They  were 
discussing  Flaubert's  "LJn  Coeur  Sim- 
ple," as  I  recall,  and  did  not  take  to 
being  interrupted.  Oh,  they  were  very 
civil,  but  when  you've  been  around 
academics  as  long  as  I  have — espe- 
cially low-grade  academies,  the  in  it- 
set -tenured,  the  private-school  types 
— you  begin  to  sort  out  the  ones  who 
are  afraid  of  you.  Cod  knows  where 
this  fear  comes  from — perhaps  it's  my 
very  shagginess,  the  air  I  seem  to  give 
off,  with  my  long  hair  and  blue  shop 
coat ,  i  if  being  a  r<  >ugh  guy,  that  makes 
them  fluff  their  feathers  and  nest  more 
defensively  over  the  egg  of  their  pre- 
tensions. Or  perhaps  it  is  not  tear  at  all 
hut  something  else.  Whatever,  they 
gave  i >tf  a  skunkish  st  ink  that  day,  and 
I  have  kept  away  ever  since.  So  you  can 
imagine  the  degree  of  confidence — 
the  extent  of  my  good  mood — as  I 
sauntered  into  the  teachers'  room  that 
day  and  sought  out  the  cup  with  my 
name  on  it  that  had  been  gathering 
dust  on  the  shelf  tor  nearly  a  year. 

I  was  wearing  my  blue  shop  coat 
still  no  shame  there — and,  well,  it 
you  must  know,  1  was  hoping  to  find 
Colin.  It  was  not  until  I VI  pouted  the 
coffee  and  sat  down  to  drink  that  1  no- 
ticed there  was  only  one  other  person 
in  the  room.  A  woman  sat  on  the  edge 
of  a  sofa  puffing  great  blue  streams  in- 
to the  air  from  a  slender  brown  cig- 
arette. She  peered  at  me  through  this 
haze  and  said,  after  a  m<  iment ,  "You're 
the  shop  teacher,  aren't  you.'" 

"Yes." 

She  stared  out  the  window. 

"Teaching  Thomas  I  lardy  is  very 
dittic  ult ,"  she  said. 

It  was  all  she  said.  1  ler  snu  iking  was 
languid  and  highly  studied,  of  a  piece 
with  the  fold  of  her  leys  and  the  high 
severe  neckline  of  her  dress.  I  won- 
dered what  the  proper  response  was: 
"Teaching  soldering  is  likewise  a 
bitch"  '  Would  that  hav  e  started  us  off 
on  .i  stimulating  interdisciplinary 
chat  .'  I'll  never  know,  because  1  said 
nothing.  Instead,  I  bey, in  thinking  of 
Mrs.  Leaver,  who  was,  in  any  case, 
never  tar  from  my  mind  during  these 
stolen  minutes  after  the  C  lose  of  shop. 
What  would  Mrs.  Leav  er  have  made  of 
such  a  comment,  among  her  toys  and 


the  persistent  smell  of  urine.'  At  the 
moment,  1  felt  a  silent  communion 
with  Mrs.  Leaver,  knew  a  desire  to  join 
up  with  her,  put  my  hands  into  the 
muck  of  child  rearing,  to  smell  the  soft 
wet  smell  and  draw  to  my  nose  the 
small  astonished  body  of  ( Cecilia.  There 
was  nothing  for  me  in  this  room,  1  un- 
derstood, and  was  about  to  go  when  a 
new  man  entered.  ( )bvi< lusly  in  a  hur- 
ry, he  shouted,  "I  lello,  Leg,"  quickly 
poured  himself  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
bolted  it,  si, Hiding  stiff  and  upright  be- 
fore the  urn,  taking  it  black.  He  was  a 
thin  man,  with  suede  patches  on  the 
elbows  of  his  jacket  and  the  sort  of 
head  that  seems  to  make  itself  over  af- 
ter the  age  of  forty,  so  that  no  trace  of 
the  youth  he  might  once  have  enjoyed 
remained.  After  he  noticed  me,  he 
sto<  >d  staring  tor  several  seconds,  rapid- 
ly blinking  his  eves  in  the  manner  of 
a  man  trying  to  wake  Lip  quickly,  with 
no  time  to  enjoy  the  fuzzy-headedness 
of  waking. 

Finally,  as  if  something  had  just  then 
occurred  to  him,  he  halt  shouted, 
"Shop,  is  it .'" 

I  nodded,  he  checked  his  watch  and 
ran  for  the  door,  and  that 


•y  was  the  end  of  that. 

hen  I  picked  up  Cecilia  that 


day,  I  was  more  than  usually  solicitous 
of  Mts.  Leaver.  1  asked  if  she'd  like  me 
to  tix  her  something,  a  cup  of  tea  or  a 
drink.  She  said  she  wouldn't  mind, 
and  of  course  it  was  bourbon,  which  I 
poured  over  ice  and  didn't  take  any 
tor  myself.  Cecilia  was  more  or  less 
content  in  my  arms  as  we  watched 
Mrs.  Leaver  dunk. 

"Your  wife  teaches,  doesn't  she?" 
Mrs.  Leaver  asked.  She  already  knew 
this  and  was  just  making  conversation, 
but  I  answered  that  yes,  she  did,  and 
yes,  C  lecilia  was  my  responsibility,  day 
in,  day  out.  It  must  be  difficult,  she 
said,  and  I  answered  no,  it  really  isn't. 

"With  your  wife  away  all  the  time, 
I  mean,"  she  said. 

Well,  here  is  the  juncture  where 
things  become  problematical,  because 
though  1  find  it  difficult  to  talk  to  the 
Leys  and  the  coeurs  simples  of  this 
world,  there  are  fine  distinctions  in 
any  lite  that  they  might  be  able  to  re- 
ceive w  ith  less  effort  than  Mrs.  Leaver. 
You  see,  I  had  an  answer  for  her,  bur  1 
wasn't  sure  1  ought  to  give  it.  Was  it  dif- 


ficult with  my  wife  away  all  the  time:) 
Well,  no.  The  birth  of  children  brings ' 
on  a  kind  of  winnowing,  as  I  see  it.i 
We  ate  brought  to  the  edge  of  a  cliffy 
and  asked  to  dive.  It's  perfectly  natu-r 
ral  that  some  will  prefer  not  to.  In  most! 
cases,  though,  one  of  the  pattners  will  a 
be  willing  and  the  other  left  to  find 
some  distraction  somewhere.  The  roles  " 
get  sorted  quite  satisfactorily,  and  the  ; 
only  problem  comes  when,  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  the  two  meet  and  try  toh 
proceed  as  though  everything  is  per-  li 
tectly  rational.  What  can  thete  possi-|( 
bly  he  to  talk  about  over  the  stir-fnedii: 
chicken  when  one  has  been  diving  off, 
a  cliff  all  day  while  the  other  has  been  | 
operating  a  staple  gun  or  conjugating 
French  verbs.7  That  we  try  to  commu- 
nicate at  all  is  whete  we  run  into  trou- 
ble, and  consequently  it  is  all  a  story  of  i 
abandonment  and  betrayal,  a  fact  Mrs. 
Leaver  would  readily  understand  it  I  i 
could  find  words  simple  enough.  My. 
wife  would  like  me  to  make  wild  love 
to  her  every  night  just  to  assure  her, 
that  my  day  has  been  like  hers.  But  I 
find  I  cannot;  the  act  has  becomej 
inessential.  Would  Mts.  Leaver  com- 
prehend any  of  this  if  1  made  the  at- 
tempt to  speak,  or  is  it  better  to  leave 
it  alone,  unspoken  and  thetefore 
brought  closer  to  its  true  weight  in  the 
world.'  It  occurred  to  me  just  then  that. 
Mrs.  Leaver  is  my  Colin,  this  ratty i 
house  of  hers  our  leafy  pub.  And  as  1 
watched  her  down  her  bourbon,  1 
thought:  yes,  all  fight,  it'll  do.  She's 
my  man,  my  silent  compatriot.  It 
wrapped  up  Cecilia  and  drove  home,  j 

My  wife  was  thete  already,  a  sur-j 
prise.  Her  little  Volvo  sat  parked  in 
the  driveway  like  a  note  left  thete  tor 
me.  Inside,  she  was  cooking.  It  wasl 
clear  right  away  she  had  come  home  to 
save  her  marriage.  1  imagined  some-: 
where  on  campus  the  economist  Fned- 
man  running  hard  laps  to  sweat  oft  the 
effects  of  his  neglect.  It  was  angel-hair 
pasta  she  was  cooking,  with  zucchini 
and  prosciutto.  Lovely.  A  recipe  from 
the  old  days,  hetote  Cecilia,  when  my 
wife  still  liked  to  cook. 

1  kissed  her  and  busied  myself  with 
feeding  Cecilia.  Already  1  could  see  I] 
had  done  something  wrong.  My  wife! 
was  pout  ing  as  she  lay  stt tps  of  prosci- 1 
utto  on  a  plate.  That  she  was  here,  she  j 
believed,  ought  to  have  altered  things  | 
mote  than  was  presently  visible.  What 
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c I ,  anted  to  tell  her  was  i  hai  t  he 
m  thins  of  ,i  hahy's  are  eternal, 
til  I  weather  ev  ents  more  climactic 
I  n  an  errant  wife's  return.  As  the 

I  boats  ux-rc  low  civ  J  oft  the  Titanic, 
j  nagine  all  the  mothers  on  hoard 

II  ming  their  little  jars  < it  Gerher's;  six 
ill  lock  is  six  o'clock,  icehery  or  no 
i  berg.  1  fed  c  )ecilia  and  relt  m\  w  ire's 
el  sence,  and  thought  of  the  spurned 
II  mi  must  under  the  shower,  the  hot 
|  ih  of  water  parting  his  thin  hair 

ine  is  marvel*  >usly  l<  >ng  and  thick ), 
:'  ping  over  his  heard  like  hither.  In  my 
I  nd's  eye,  the  water  became  hot  met- 
I  and  there  was  a  soldering  gun  in 
i|i '  hand,  which  1  used  ft >  part  his  pale 
.  mhled  cheeks  .  .  .  well,  enough  of 
it.  1  hadn't  know  n  1  was  this  jealous, 
j  d  I'm  not  sure  even  now  w  hether  it 
isn't  an  effect  of  the  imbalance 
;  used  by  my  w  ife's  sudden  appear- 
|ice.  1  could  smell  the  butter  and 
earn  now.  Some  sensual  promise 
emed  to  hang  on  the  air,  hut  w  hat  I 
ight  to  do,  what  action  to  take,  elud- 
I  me  c<  impletely. 

iiDuring  dinner,  1  was,  as  usual,  so- 
liitous  of  Cecilia.  It's  w  hat  she's  gr<  iwn 
lied  to,  after  all,  my  presence  at  din- 
;r,  humming  and  murmuring  shy  en- 
jarments.  These  annoy  my  wife, 
Inch  is  one  of  the  reasons  her  re- 
hrning  late  has  never  bothered  me. 
he  kept  refilling  my  wineglass  like  an 
nderappreciated  husband  eager  toi- 
ls wife's  attention,  and  1  kept  resist- 
lg  these  pleas,  turning  t(  >  ( 'ecilia  and 
laking  up  reasons  to  fuss.  To  tell  the 
ruth,  I  was  up  against  one  of  those 
lack  holes,  those  unexpected  places 
.'here  the  lines  of  one's  behavior  go 
nderground.  It  you  were  to  ask  me 
ven  now  why  1  w  as  resisting  my  wife, 
could  otter  you  any  number  of  ex- 
planations, but  none  of  them,  1  am 
.ire,  would  be  even  close  to  the  truth. 
Vs  tar  as  I  could  tell,  the  problem  was 
airly  simple:  we  wanted  different 
hings. 

What  I  wanted  was  to  watch  the 
ideo  1  had  picked  up  on  the  way  home 
rom  Mrs.  Leaver's.  The  Train,  with 
"kirt  Lancaster.  I  had  looked  forw  ard  to 
letting  Cecilia  to  bed  and  pi  >pping  the 
rideo  into  the  recorder,  then  lying 
>ack  and  listening  to  the  terse,  wit- 
ess,  but  perfectly  functional  dialogue 
:haracteristic  of  the  classier  Sixties 
ilms.  I  would  lie  there,  feeling  splen- 
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did,  wlii  > 1 1 \  absorbed  in  the  action, 
and  in\  w  itc  w  ould  join  me  after  her 
bath,  yawn  niuc  or  twice  and  ask  me 
to  till  her  in  on  the  plot,  then  fall 
asleep  before  the  final  shootout.  I'd 
cover  hei  and  tall  asleep  myself  after 
rewinding  the  spool.  Such  evenings, 
fruitless  but  oddly  satisfying,  are  the 
dark  heart  of  any  smoothly  running 
domestic  existence.  I  he  point  is  to 
beat  sl<  a\  ly.  I  he  point  is  to  remain  un- 
excited,  to  run  at  a  steady  pace.  This 
was  the  wisdom  I  had  attained  after 
years  ol  trial  and  error.  And  here  was 
my  wife  with  the  dinner  and  the  wine, 
and  I  knew  I  might  .is  well  forget  7 he 
Train 

When  I  brought  this  up,  she  gave 
me  ( me  i >t  tin  »se  l< » >ks:  yet  .mother  < me 
of  your  dreary  movies,  which  you 
watch  only  to  avoid  having  to  deal 
with  me.  She  was  quite  certain  she 
could  see  right  through  me,  and  I  knew 
ii  wc  >u Id  serve  n<  i  purp< >se  to  point  out 
that  w  hat  she  was  seeing  was  only  the 
mirror  ot  herself:  w  hat  such  behavior, 
it  she  were  doing  it,  would  certainly 
mean.  We  live  in  an  age  and  time,  I 
suppose,  when  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  admit  without  shame  that  one  might 
prefer  the  derring-do  of  Burt  Lancast- 
er to  the  white  thighs  and  ruin  hps  of 
a  wife.  As  I  pre  pared  Cecilia  for  bed, 
I  began  t<  i  dread  the  scene  that  await- 
ed me.  1  he  sni  >w  of  the  night  bet* ire — 
thai  subtle  indicator  of  change 
endured  now  seemed  not  so  benev- 
olent to  i ue,  and  the  lifting  of  my  pe- 
nis -an  ac  t  I  had  regarded  as  a  mutual 
recognition  and  appreciation  ot 
irony — struck  me  as  something  quite 
different. 

She-  was  sitting  ,it  the  kitchen  count  - 
ei  when  1  came  downstairs,  and  the 
dishes,  my  one  remaining  distraction, 
had  all  been  stacked  in  the  dishwash- 
er. It  remained  onl\  for  me  to  add  the 
lemon-scented  powdei  and  turn  the 
thing  on.  Before  her  w  as  ,i  glass  of  red 
wine  a  Spanish  vintage,  highly  rec- 
ommended by  our  local  wine  mer- 
chant— and  the  image  of  her  struck 
me  right  away  as  a  pose  of  mourning. 
It  was  then  i hat  ii  i  iccurred  t<  >  me  she 
had  come  home  not  to  save  her  mar- 
riage but  t<  <  end  it . 

I  have  no  idea  what  my  body  was 
doing  as  it  took  in  this  possibility,  but 
I  do  know  thai  m\  mind  began  con- 
ducting one  of  those  enormous  image- 


rushes  that  have  always  signified  to 
me  the  <  inset  of  panic  Suddenly  a  fl<  k  kI 
of  images  shot  upward,  most  of  them 
having  ti  i  d<  >  with  my  <  >ld  friends  aban- 
donment and  betrayal,  until  one  at- 
tained dominance-:  a  vision  of  the 
economist  Friedman,  not  as  1  had  most 
recently  imagined  him,  a  diminished 
creature  under  a  hoi  punishing  show- 
er, hut  hale,  hearty,  and  well  ted  at  his 
i  iwn  dinner  table-,  enji  >ying  a  final  meal 
with  his  wife  and  two  sons,  harboring 
his  secret  and  thinking,  as  he  sopped 
up  the  last  of  the  chicken  in  his  wife's 
good  garlic  sauce,  of  the  suitcase  he 
W(  uild  si  x  in  pack  and  the  parking  1<  it  <  >t 
the  strip  shopping  center  where  he 
and  my  wife  had  no  doubt  planned, 
after  the  twin  leave-takings,  to  meet. 
Off  they  would  ride  into  the  April 
evening,  most  likely  t<  >  an  off-campus 
motel  notorious  for  its  between-class- 
es  assignations,  to  spend  a  mildly  sober- 
ing but  n<  metheless  fulfilling  evening 
of  committed  sex  before  rising  to  teach 
their  morning  classes. 

My  great  desire  at  this  point  was  to 
get  out  of  the  room.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  tac  ts  1  was  resistant  to  as  the  melo- 
drama that  seemed  about  to  untold. 
The  garish  and  eye-popping  mode  of 
contemporary  domestic  warfare  has 
never  suited  me.  It  seemed  to  me  al- 
together better  that  1  should  pop  into 
the-  next  room  while  she  composed  a 
note  outlining  her  intentions  and  es- 
timated day  and  time  of  departure.  1 
prefer  the  thing  twt'tten,  that's  all,  and 
ambiguity  thereby  skirted.  It  my  wife, 
tor  instance,  is  about  to  say  the  words 
"I'm  leaving,"  what  will  she  really  he 
saving.'  "Fight  tor  me".'  "Don't  let  me 
go".'  There's  no  true  way  ot  knowing, 
you  see,  and  in  order  to  find  out,  I'd 
have  to  humiliate  myself  in  one  ot 
those  endless  groveling  scenes  1  de- 
test. Whereas  it  the  thing  were  written 
down,  typed  even,  I'd  have  no  choice 

hut  to  ac  cept  it . 

Ii  would  have  been  a  mistake, 
though,  to  try  and  avoid  the  scene  by 
preempting  her  and  saying  the  words 
myself.  I  might  have  been  wrong  in  my 
guess,  tin  nigh  1  didn't  think  I  was,  and 
any  mention  of  the  issue  at  all  would 
have  necessitated  our  Getting  Into 
I  lungs.  Leave  it  cov  ered  until  you  arc- 
forced  to  uncover  it,  1  say.  Meanwhile, 
as  I  indulged  m  all  these  speculations, 
inv  wife  had  done  nothing  hut  take  a 


single,  maddeningly  slow  sip  of  win) 
Before  the  glass  had  been  placed  bact 
in  front  of  her,  I  announced  that  1  hik 
left  the  garden  hose  unraveled  in  tri 
side  yard  and  used  that  ; 

Oan  excuse  to  get  outside, 
urs  is  a  small  yard,  located  t 
the  side  of  the  house,  with  just  enoup 
room  for  a  few  garden  beds  and  a  set  (| 
lawn  chairs.  On  summer  nights  it 
pleasant  to  sit  outside  and  listen  to  & 
crickets,  looking  up  at  the  large  hou;; 
with  that  peculiar  sense  of  pride  ne 
hi  >me<  >wners  enj<  >y.  The  hi  >use  is  our  » 
lidity,  the  house  and  Cecilia  aslee! 
within  it;  all  else  is  a  transience  tc 
horrendous  to  contemplate.  In  habi 
such  as  this,  I  suppose  I  resemble  rr 
contemporaries:  having  lost  everythir 
in  the  way  of  surety,  we  cling  to  hou 
es  and  gardens  with  the  sort  ot  obse 
siveness  Deborah  Kerr  once  captured ; 
brilliantly  when  she  used  to  play  tho; 
fussy  and  straitlaced  matrons  who  fri 
tered  about  in  gardens  saying  thinj. 
like  "Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear!  Tine  forsythi;1 
are  running  amok!"  until  someone  likj 
Burt  Lancaster  comes  along  to  lay  h| 
and  push  her  life  into  a  more  rohuj 
phase.  It  often  occurs  to  me  that  wh; 
we've  become  is  a  whole  nation  of  Del 
orahs  fussing  in  the  garden,  waiting  h 
Burt.  Who  knows  what  form  Burt  wi: 
take  when  he  comes?  Global  cataclysn 
Religious  redemption?  It's  none  of  rfi 
business,  really;  I'll  be  either  very  old  i 
gone,  and  it's  Cecilia  who'll  live  to  fin 
out.  I  mention  this  only  because  it  w; 
a  particular  comfort  to  consider  on 
night  when  one's  wife  waited  insio 
the  house  to  end  one's  marriage, 
k  >i  >kecl  up  at  the  sky  and  rememhere 
reading  once  how  the  astronomer  Ji 
hannes  Kepler  thought  he  heard  th 
lyrics  to  the  music  ot  the  spheres,  th 
grinding  ot  the  planets  forcing  out  th 
words  "Miseria.  Famine.  Miseria."  Bi 
tonight  the  music  of  the  spheres  sounc 
ed  different  to  me.  What  I  heard  w; 
"Oh,  clear!  Oh,  dear!"  These  will  b 
known  someday  as  the  years  betot 
Burt,  I  thought,  and  watched  as  th 
pale  face  ot  the  moon  slipped  out  trot 
behind  its  cover  of  clouds.  How  cold 
looked.  How  sad  to  think  ot  a  ma. 
standing  up  on  the  moon,  standing  l 
the  middle  ot  a  life  like  mine,  starmi' 
across  the  vastness  of  space  at  anotht; 
planet,  one  assumed  empty.  Then  th 


age  disappeared  as  I  recalled  thai  we 
d  been  there,  we  had  confirmed  the 
lptiness.  We  are  now  quite  certain 
at  no  one  lives  on  the  moon. 
There  was  a  s<  mnd  tn  »m  within  the 
•use.  1  turned  to  see  my  wife,  through 
e  window,  washing  her  wineglass  in 
e  sink.  Evidently,  she'd  given  up 
uting  for  me.  This  was  not  to  say 
at  I  was  off  the  hook.  The  monster 
id  submerged,  that  was  all.  Mean 
hile,  my  mind,  as  it  obeying  some 
.•rverse  will  of  its  <  >\vn,  had  fallen  in- 
i  a  kind  of  reverie,  superimposing  the 
I  nage  of  Mrs.  Leaver  <  >n  the  w<  >man  at 
le  sink.  Immediately,  I  saw  it  was  no 
-  >od.  1  am  not  fool  enough  to  believe 
\at  you  can  put  one  thing  w  here  an- 
ther belongs  and  escape  that  way.  M\ 
'lie  was  drying  her  hands.  She  put  her 
ngs — removed  for  the  dish  washing — 
ack  on,  looked  out  the  window  once 
-I  knew  she  wouldn't  see  me  in  the 
arkness — and  headed  upstairs. 

I  went  and  sat  on  one  of  the  lawn 
hairs.  They  are  sturdy  chairs,  a  crafts- 
nan's  chairs,  though  we  bought  them 
jheaply  enough,  unfinished,  sanded 
Ind  painted  them  ourselves.  This, 
igain,  in  the  days  before  Cecilia.  We 
vere  quite  the  couple  then,  quite  the 
loers-of-things-together,  and,  gather- 
ing this  inf<  irmation,  y<  >u  will  n<  >  doubt 
nark  the  birth  < >f  < >ur  child  as  the  end 
it  our  romance.  That  would  be  the 
conventional  view;  it  is,  I  am  sure,  my 
wife's  view.  But  as  1  sat  there  in  the 
cold  chair  pondering  the  end  of  things, 
it  was  not  the  death  of  romance  that 
was  on  my  mind;  rather,  it  was  the  cu- 
rious happiness  |  had  achieved  with 
Cecilia,  a  happiness  [  now  saw  threat- 
ened. For  some  of  us,  the  presence  of 
a  woman  is  not  enough  to  convince  us 
we're  not  alone.  Only  a  child  can  do 
that.  And  once  it  happens,  all  other  re- 
lations change.  There  is  nothing  cru- 
el or  deliberate  about  this;  it  is  simply 
what  happens,  simply  what  is. 

1  looked  at  the  house  then  and  knew 
what  it  was  I  had  to  do.  It  is  at  such 
moments  that  I  always  w  ish  1  smoked 
cigars,  even  cigarettes,  or  drank  strong 
whiskey.  There  is  something  pleasing, 
manly  even,  in  reaching  a  decision  but 
retaining  the  presence  of  mind  to  fin- 
ish the  sm<  ike  <  >r  drink  in  \<  >ur  hand  be- 
fore feeling  compelled  t<  >  act.  It  attests 
to  the  balance  of  things.  Bur  1  have 
none  of  these  vices;  there  was  nothing 
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U  >r  me  t< » di >,  really,  but  to  get  up  from 
the  chair,  i  )ur  bedn  iom  wind<  >w  faces 
the  back  of  the  In  nisi-;  from  where  1  was 
sitting  in  the  side  yard,  .ill  1  could  see 
was  the  blank  wall  housing  our  bed- 
room, the  sl<  iping  r< >< it,  and  the  eaves, 
li  was  up  in  me  to  imagine  the  scene 
u  ithin,  with<  >ut  even  the  helptul  scrim 
i >t  ,i  In  curtain.  My  wife,  wh<  •  ten  min- 
utes ago  had  left  the  kitchen,  musi  by 
then  have  removed  her  dress  and 
slipped  into  a  nightgown.  There  was 
the  ritual  ol  the  face  cleaning,  then 
the  teeth.  But  1  needed  only  get  up.  I 
needed  only  enter  the  house.  It  didn't 
matter  where  I  round  her,  really.  It 
would  nil  be  the  same. 

1  here  were  first ,  th<  >ugh,  the  things 
.i  careful  husband  does  before  turning 
in:  checking  the  burners  on  the  gas 
stove  and  the  pilot  lights,  plugging  in 
the  coffee  maker,  turning  down  tin- 
he. it,  and  making  sure  the  lights  are 
out.  I  hen  upstairs,  quiet  against  the 
carpet.  M\  wife  was  already  in  bed, 
asleep,  .i  surprise. 

In  the  bathroom,  I  undressed.  1  am 
either  vain  or  only  normally  vain,  de- 
pending on  y<  iur  view  o(  such  matters; 
1  give  vanity  no  thought  .it  all,  but  I  do 
usually  take  .i  1<  i<  ik  ;it  myself  naked  be- 
fi  >re  turning  in.  just  as  the  pilot  lights 
are  cheeked  to  make  sure  they're  Mill 
burning,  so  the  tummy  bulge  is  mon- 
itored, and  the  puffiness  around  the 
shoulders  and  breasts  that  may  be  the 
sear  of  highest  vulnerability  in  the 
male;  .is  much  as  s<  >me  i  it  us  may  ac  t  <  >r 
seem  to  want  to  aci  like  women,  we 
tear  turning  into  them.  We  do  not 
want  breasts;  at  least ,  /  do  n<  >t .  I  di  m't 
generally  pay  much  attention  to  my 
genitals,  but  tonight  I  studied  them, 
gazed  upon  them  like  a  pile  oi  old 
schoolbooks  I'd  |ust  come  upon  and 
knew  a  desire  to  thp  through.  They 
had  done  their  part,  like  the  school- 
books.  One  held  on  to  them  for  nos- 
talgic purposes,  and  n  occurred  to  me 
as  1  regarded  them  h<  >w  deeply  m  otal- 
gia rules ,  iur  lives  alter  a  p<  nut ,  nearly 
every  ac  t  a  heeki  ming  after  an  earlier, 
si  unehow  purer  act .  What  I  w  as  about 
to  do  was  merely  a  recognition  of  this 
truth.  Nature  sees  tit  to  leave  us  with 
i  hit  genitals  even  after  they  have  served 
their  tunc  I  ion,  so  we  are  mote  or  less 
compelled,  for  good  or  ill,  to  arrange 
life  an  >und  their  use-.  I  his  is  ,is  tar  as  we 
have  come  Perhaps,  ji  occ  urred  to  me 


as  I  caught  the  last  ghostly  image  of 
myself  in  the  fading  <  >t  the  switched-ofil 
light,  it  is  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  go- 
ing. At  least,  until  Burt  comes.  What- 
ever Burt  t  urns ,  Mit  ti  >  be. 

In  bed,  1  immediately  lowered  my- 
self to  my  wife's  center.  .Another  ni  >s- 
talgic  act,  and  one  1  harbored  little 
doubt  about.  Sex  is  not  difficult  even 
in  the  worst  ol  tunes.  Certain  scents 
carry  on  them  the  film  of  one's  lite.  In 
the  days  when  I  engaged  in  this  sort 
ot  thing  regularly,  it  always  seemed 
to  me  thai .  in  entering  my  w  ife,  what 
1  was  in  lac  t  doing  was  sitting  down  in 
a  darke  ned  movie  theater  and  letting 
the  images  roll  past  me,  as  it  it  is  m 
sex,  not  death,  that  all  the  important 
events  flash  before  one  's  eyes.  1  don't 
know  it  my  w  ife  was  surprised  enough 
to  object  w  hen  1  began  to  penetrate 
her;  her  hands  grasped  my  shoulders, 
in  shock  or  pleasure  I'll  never  know. 
The  lights  were  out.  She  quickly 
achieved  the  high  moaning  that,  tor 
me,  c<  nit ; lined  her  former  presence  as 
acutely  as  the  handwriting  on  her  ear- 
liest letters.  The  difficulty,  if  there- 
was  one,  is  that  studying  her  early 
jottings,  or  her  picture  in  the  high 
school  yearbook,  pleasant  as  these 
things  might  be,  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  apprec  iat  ing  her  presence  now.  So 
lovemaking  had  this  air  tor  me  of  a 
secondary  activity,  a  scratching  after 
the  past,  a  forcible  dreaming  in  which 
real-lite,  present-tense  activity  ottered 
too  painful  an  alternative.  Yet  in  this 
way,  and  only  in  this  way,  1  knew  1 
w<  mid  w  in  her  back.  She  wc  mid  accept 
the-  shadow  tor  the  act;  the  false  ac- 
tivity was  for  her,  as  tor  most  others, 
the  real.  No  one  is  really  interested  in 
evolution,  or  not  many.  Already,  1 
could  feel  the  onset  ot  the  great 
thwacking  orgasm  I  could  always 
summon  from  her,  loud  and  deep,  a 
thrumming  bass  note.  And  then,  al- 
ways, predictably,  her  hands  would 
e  radle  my  buttoc  ks,  s,>  ,is  to  hurry  me 
on,  that  I  might  join  her  in  these 
depths  of  pleasure,  and  as  I  made-  the 
first  sounds  ot  m\  own  approaching 
orgasm,  her  breath  became  deep  and 
solemn,  as  it  there  were  something 
terribly  sc-rious  about  a  man  letrmg 
loose  a  |et  ot  sperm.  All  ot  this  hap- 
pened as  it  had  happened  in  the 
months  and  years  before,  .is  it  we  were 
a  pair  of  old  troupers  fallen  on  bard 


times  who  had  agreed  to  repeat  one  ol 
their  past  successes.  Perhaps  we  would 
have  appeared  to  any  spectator  like  c 
pair  of  ghostly  figures  on  the  bed.  Ol 
perhaps  anyone  watching  would  have 
thought  the  scene  only  right  and  just 
two  tine  bodies  at  work,  in  rune  with 
each  other.  It  was  perfect  sex,  really 
the  kind  we  all  aspire  to.  And  1  air 
just  smart  enough  to  admit  that  about 
all  the  important  matters  I  may  bt 
dead  wrong.  Perhaps  this  was  pre 
cisely  what  we  ought  to  have  beer 
doing,  and  no  more. 

Afterward,  my  wife  cradled  close  t< 
me,  affectionately.  1  trust  there  is  noi 
an  excess  of  vanity  in  the  tact  that 
tor  me,  at  that  moment,  there  was  n< 
question  as  to  the  defeat  of  the 
economist  Friedman.  1  was  aware  o 
him  fading,  of  the  light  closing  arounc 
us  and  on  this  image  of  domestic 
restoration.  Not  for  nothing  do  we  re- 
spond as  we  do  to  the  fifth  acts  o 
Shakespeare's  romances.  No  one,  ever 
in  this  unlikely  age,  is  fond  of  divorce 
The  notion  persists  that  certain  peo 
pie  belong  together,  and  I  am  conten 
to  believe  this  is  st .  tor  us.  I  waited  tin. 
til  she  was  asleep  and  then  went  inti 
Cecilia's  r<  >om. 

There  is  not  a  lot  there.  We  are  nei 
ther  of  us  much  tor  the  sorts  of  paint 
ed-ceilinged  wonderlands  you  see  ir 
the  movies  when  the  filmmakers  wan 
very  badly  to  let  you  know  how  de' 
voted  the  young  parents  are.  Most  ba 
bies  live  in  rooms  like  prisons  and  gaz< 
out  at  the  world  through  the  bars  of ; 
crib.  None  ot  this  is  accidental.  Life,  ii 
tact,  is  extraordinarily  blank:  room 
have  walls  and  floors,  that's  all,  Oe 
cilia,  and  this  is  where  we  live,  here 
between  these  walls  and  floors,  in  thesi 
rooms,  and  with  luck,  we  can  keej 
them  hi. ink,  keep  away  the  terribl 
scenes  and  tights  that  require  us,  it 
reaction,  to  pin  ii|~>  pleasant  scenes  ant 
vistas  that  are  all  ot  a  piece  with  false 
ness.  None  of  this,  of  course,  will  lev 
er  tell  her.  Instead,  I  w  ill  pat  her  smal 
tender  head  and  invent  stones  am 
tales  hke  any  other  father.  Only  in  si 
lence  will  1  offer  the  enormous  thank 
that  is  due  her.  This  little  room  is  m 
chalice,  my  cathedral;  ot  course,  I'd 
not  telling  you  anything  new  in  ad 
nutting  to  this.  1  will  do  what  1  can  t< 
preserve  it.  I  will  do  what  I  must  t< 
retain  my  happiness.  i 


■ 
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THE  LAME-DICK  STATE 

Term  limits,  Willie  I 
and  the  hobbling  of  California  government 
By  Douglas  Foster 


ehind  the  electroni- 
Uy  controlled  door  to  his 
rner  office  in  the  state  capi- 
1,  Willie  Lewis  Broun  Jr. 
niched  low  in  his  execu- 
te's chair,  fidgeting  with  a 
td  ot  telephone  messages, 
owns  secretary  had  writ- 
n  his  phone  messages  in  ex- 
ii-large  print  on  low-glare 
How  paper  because  he  has 
tinitis  pigmentosa,  a  de- 
merative  eye  disease  that 
A  suffered  in  secret  tor 
■ars.  A  collection  of  African 
t  was  on  display  to  his  tight, 
id  an  oversize  computer 
reen  partly  blocked  the 
ew  ot  sloping,  lush  green 
ass  through  the  window  to  his  left. 
As  Speaker  of  the  California  As- 
mbly,  Brown  is  one  of  the  most  pow- 
ful  politicians  in  the  country.  But  he 
also  marked  tor  extinction.  Three 
■ars  ago,  California  voters,  enraged 
'  economic  recession  and  political 
irruption,  focused  on  Brown  and  his 
icramento  cronies  as  the  cause  of 
eir  pain  and  passed  a  radical  term- 
nits  measure.  Aftet  one  more  ses- 
an,  the  man  who  once  referred  to 
mself  as  the  "Ayatollah"  of  the  leg- 
lature  and  has  boasted  that  his  un- 
political ambition  was  to  be 
weaker  for  Life  will  be  pushed  out 
the  institution  he's  served  for  more 
ian  thirty  years — along  with  the 
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entire  legislative  leadership. 

1  spent  a  few  weeks  m  Sacramento 
at  the  end  of  the  1993  legislative  term, 
talking  to  Brown  and  observing  the 
effects  ot  term  limits  on  one  state  gov  - 
ernment. Term  limits  are  a  tad  these 
days,  and  in  some  form  oi  another  have 
been  imposed  on  some  fifteen  stale 
legislatures;  active  campaigns  to  mi- 
pose  them  exisi  m  seven  more  stat< 

During  the  time  I  watched  hii 
Brown  went  purposefully  about  i 
business  of  adding  to  his  legacy,  as  if  to 
show  the  voters  just  who  it  was  t!  y 
had  cast  off.  But  there  was  eviden  >t 
a  fraying  temper,  as  I  noticed  v  hen 
Phil  Sch  it  and  Richard  Rohii.son, 
two  pou  i tul  lobbyists  for  Calif  rnia- 
based  insurance  companies,  slopped 
by  (■  i  try  to  talk  Brown  int<  i  changing 
a  piece  ot  workers'-compensarion- 
reform  legislation  that  Browne,  sid- 


ereci  hi-  crowning  ;u  hieve- 
ment  in  I \ 

e  want  to  do  une  pel 
suasii  m,"  Schi  it  t  said  sun  >ot  h 
Iv  as  he  entered  die  office. 

"V  hi  can  i r\.  Ii  ain't  gi  ling 
to  u  i  irk!"  Br« >wn  -napped, 
mot i.  >ning  the  t  wi  i  i it  them 
to  seats  at  his  conterenc  e 
table. 

Schi  itt  and  R(  ibinsi  >n  cleared 
the  ir  thn iats,  smoothed  their 
i  dor-coordinated  green  tie-, 
and  pressed  their  clients'  case 
anyway:  insurance  companies 
in  I  lalitomia  had  been  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  in  relal  i<  >n 
t>  i  natit  mal  tinns,  the\  argued, 
by  "an  ambiguity"  in  the  law. 
"Look,  the  legislation  was  designed 
to  get  the  con  timer  the  best  possible 
deal,"  said  Brown,  mov  ing  toward  an 
angrv,  crescendo,  the  consummate  in 
sider  delivering  a  p< ipulist  perft  >i ih.uk  e 
in  the  presence  of  a  reporter.  "I'm 
telling  you  now  not  to  link  around 
with  workers' compensation,  ["hat's 
what  I'm  telling  you!  Don'i  tuck  w  ith 
me  on  it!"  he  barked. 

After  the  two  lohhv  i-ts  had  de- 
parted, Brown  said,  "You  know,  there 
are  no  term  limits  tor  lob 
£^  hvists." 

k  Facramenti  >,  set  gleaming  on  a  dry, 
brown  wedge  ot  floodplain  where  the 
Sac  ramento  and  American  rivers  eon 
i<  »in,  was  the  fourth  >.  hoice  tor  c  !alitor- 
nia's  capital.  It  stands  remi  >te  from  the 
state's  power  centers.  Ringed  b)  pearoi 
c  hards  and  corn  lick  Is,  n  used  to  be  pri 


jstration  hy  Victoria  K.inn  •<  V  i<AMI:M  O  1  t  I'l  l-K  i> 


m. inly  a  farming  town,  hul  it  now  is 
assuredly  .1  government  town,  swarm- 
ing with  bureaucrats  an  J  lobby  ists.  Fi  >r 
the  last  twelve  years,  to  gel  anything 
kit  >ne  here  you  ha  J  to  go  through  Willie 
Bn  >wn. 

An  up-by-ihe-hoorstraps  migrant 
from  .1  pour  family  in  Mineola,  Texas, 
Brow  n  was  .1  trial  lawyer  111  S,in  Fran- 
cisco before  being  elected  to  the  As- 
sembly in  1964-  Despite  his  credentials 
.1--  .1  (.  i real  Soi  iety  liberal,  he  w< >n  the 
speakership  111  1980  by  cutting  a  back- 
door deal  with  Republicans.  Second 
in  p>  iwer  <  >nl\  to  the 
governor,  Speaker 
Bn  iwn  has  .1  hand  in 
regulating  the  affairs 
1  4  5 1  inillh  in  people 
and  managing  1  he 
eighth-largest  econ- 
omy in  the-  world, 
.1  $780-billion-a 
yeai  enterprise.  I  lis 
si  \  le  1-  comic  opera, 
lull  <  >t  |im  k-witted 
wiset  r.ic  ks  and  h<  >ld 
poses.  Ir  played  well  when  he  was  a 
maverick,  speaking  up  for  the  under- 
represented,  bul  11  has  w  orn  1I1111  dur- 
ing the-  prolonged,  painful  decline  ol 
l  ;ilif(  irnia's  econi  >my  and  highly  pub- 
licized corruption  probes  that  reached 
into  Br<  iwn's  c  ircle. 

I  California  is  Mill  in  the  tlnoc^  of  an 
economic  panic.  The  unemployment 
rate  is  the  highesi  among  industrial 
states.  Nearly  one  in  five  jobs  K  1st  dur- 
ing  the  nai  11  mal  recessii  m  vanished  in 
California;  one  in  five  disappeared 
from  Los  Angeles  County  alone.  So, 
spurred  on  In  an  organization  led  by 
former  Li  is  Angeles  C  \  unity  supervis<  >r 
Pete  Schabarum,  voters  here  did  the 
natural  thing  —  they  blamed  their 
elected  representat  ives. 

Hew  in  Sacramento  doubt  that  the 
Speaker  was  the  chu  t  target  ( if  Pn  >pi >- 
sition  140.  'It  Willie  Brown  had  not 
been  Speaker  in  1990,  term  limits 
would  not  have  passed,"  Jim  Brulte, 
the  lumbering  Republican  Assembly 
leader,  ti  >IJ  me  sb,  >n  Iv  after  1  watched 
linn  conferring  amiably  with  Brown 
on  the  Assembly  floor.  "Willie  Brou  n 
is  a  very,  very  visible,  colorful,  and 
contn  iversial  figure  whi 1  evokes  great 
passion  in  people.  Because  he  is  so 
c  ■  'i  itr<  iversial  and  s<  1  visible,  it  was  easy 
ti  1  lump  all  the  ilU  of  the  legislature  in 


Participating  in  n  ie 
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Ins  suit  pocket — and  then  blame  him." 

It  y<  hi  say  "tenn  limits"  m  his  presence, 
even  si  >rt<  1  v<  ice,  the  Speaker  snaps  inat- 
tention. "Terrible!  Terrible!  Terrible!" 
Bn  iwn  said  during  ( >ne  1  >f  >  mr  first  inter- 
views, shrugging  his  sh<  lulders  in  rhythm 
with  the  exclamation  points.  "God-aw- 
ful!" Brown's  is  the  standard  anti-term 
limits  litany:  term  limits  are  undemo- 
cratic because  they  force  individual  vot- 
ers in  particular  districts  to  change 
represent  at  k  in  w  hen  they  ought  to  have 
the  right  to  re-elect  incumbents  unto 
death  (as  they  often  do);  and  term  limits 
shift  power  from  the 
people's  representa- 
tives to  the  governor 
as  well  as  lobbyists, 
wh<  1  new  er  have  t<  1 
stand  tor  electii  >n. 

"I  still  can't  be- 
lu  ve  it  happened 
here,"  Brown  said, 
the  gnomelike  grin 
long  gone.  "Partici- 
pating in  the  elec- 
toral process  is  no 
longer  a  career  option.  It  is  simply  a 
tempt  nary  way  statu  in,  to  be  occupied  by 
either  those  who  are  marginal  or  those 
who  are  extremely  wealthy  and  idle." 

Brown's  dour  prediction  could  be 
sloughed  off  as  the  self-serving  bleat  of 
an  expiring  politician.  He's  a  dealmak- 
er,  a  pow  er  broker,  a  convener  of  inter- 
est;— in  short,  the  living  definition  of 
the  career  politician  so  thoroughly  out 
of  favor  with  the  public  these  days.  By 
passing  the  measure,  the  legislature  has 
tempi  irarily  appeased  the  public's  anger. 
But  California  voters  not  only  van- 
quished Willie  Brown;  they  also  did 
away  with  his  1  iff  ice,  devaluing  the  leg- 
islature as  a  whole  and  ensuring  that 
no  other  Speaker  of  his  stature  will 
emerge  again.  And  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  this  ^  a  positive 
dcvcli  ipmeni . 


E 


ewhere  m  Sacramento,  I 
found  the  mood  more  somber,  it  any- 
thing, than  it  was  in  Brown's  office. 
"The  word  around  here  is  'terminals.' 
That's  what  we're  called,"  Senator 
t  iarv  I  lart  of  Santa  Barbara  grumbled 
1  iver  breakfast  e  arly  one  morning.  We 
.  id  met  in  a  sleeps  cafe  a  few  blocks 
t  >m  the  capitol  so  that  Hart,  an 
.1  hetvpal  good-government  tvpe  and 
a    teniber  of  the  legislature  tor  twen- 


ty years,  could  get  to  a  committt 
meeting  on  time.  Hart,  a  fall  man  wb 
looks  like  the  Hollywcx >cl  stereotype'1 
a  politician,  seemed  tired,  discomff 
eel.  1  le  picked  at  his  pancakes.  "  'Te 
minal,'  "  he  repeated,  narrowing  h 
eyes.  "That's  a  very  harsh  word.  Pe( 
pie  don't  want  to  be  known  as  term 
?ui/s.  as  you  can  imagine.  It's  a  sign  < 
political  impotence." 

Even  term-limit  supporters  are  fine 
mg  the  legislature  inhospitable,  in  fad 
the  measure's  most  vocal  advocate, 
scrub-faced  Republican  from  Stocktc 
named  1  Van  Andal,  is  leaving  the  le- 
islature  before  he's  forced  out.  And 
is  a  likable  former  Eagle  Scout,  a  Re. 
ganite  supply-sider  whose  surprise  el& 
tion  in  a  Democratic  district  often  pi 
him  at  odds  with  Willie  Brown.  One  a 
temoon  during  a  break  between  se 
sions,  Andal  leaned  away  from  the  dei 
in  his  cramped  office,  fingered  h 
square-framed  eyeglasses,  and  must 
about  the  long-range  effects  of  ter 
limits.  An  autographed  photo  1  if  Geon 
Bush  was  mounted  on  the  wall  to  h 
left.  "1  liked  him,"  Andal  said,  "but  1 
sure  was  disappointing."  Term  limi 
will  benefit  his  party,  he  said,  becau! 
businesspeople  who  want  a  brief  brei 
from  their  careers  will  be  more  likely 
nin  for  office  than  wonks  who  see  pul 
lie  pollen  as  a  career  111  itself.  (Thoi 
people  tend  to  be  teachers,  social  worl 
ers,  union  members,  and  lawyers — ar 
dispn  >p<  >rti<  match  I  )em<  icrats. ) 

"It  doesn't  take  someone  experience 
in  government  or  even  experienced  i 
politics  to  vote  against  governmei 
spending."  Andal  tapped  his  desk  wit 
an  index  finger.  "Is  chaos  really  bad  i 
a  legislature.'  Lobbyists  love  order  b 
cause  it's  predictable;  they  can  mani] 
ulate  it  any  way  they  want.  The  pre 
likes  order  because  they're  lazy;  the 
don't  want  to  work  too  hard.  Polit 
cians  like  order  because  they  know  ho 
they  can  survive  easily.  But  lor  the  a' 
erage  voter  out  there,  tor  tl 
^-■^      average  guy,  is  chaos  bad.' 


I 


he  C  California  legislature  assume 
its  current  form  a  generation  ago,  111 
der  the  legendary  speaker  Jesse  "B 
Daddy"  Unruh.  Presiding  over  the  le; 
islature  at  a  time  when  the  state 
growth  and  prosperity  seemed  limi 
less,  Unruh  had  a  vision  of  good  go> 
ernment — and,  not  incidentally, 


You  deserve  a  factual 


Judea/Saitv  -   a  (the  "West  Bank 
Can  Isr       yrvive  without  it? 


With  the  "peace  agree>ncni 
have  entered  .1  new  phase.  !i 
( :an  Israel  survive  this  disnn 

What  arc  the  fact 


■  Ic.nl  to  tin  1  n-.ii 
'  I    It  III  the  hi  : 


The  Root  of  the  Conflict. 

flict  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs 
about  borders  and  not  about  the  I'.ii 
tinians.  It  is  about  Israel's  very  existed 
The  PL< )  still  adheres  to  its  Inl  miott 
"phased  plan";  it  calls  for  first  creating  a 
Palestinian  state  on  any  territory  vacated 
by  Israel  and  then  using  that  stati  to 
foment  a  final  allied  Arab  assault 
against  tii    truncated  Jewish  state 

The  Impi  'nee  of  Territory, 
believe  that  in  11  ige  ol  missiles,  territon 
is  of  little  importai  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  Arab  state  '  ;ive  acquired  ovel 
$5(1  billion  of  the  mo  1  Ivanced  arma 
ments  since  the  end  ol  ti  'lull  War.  And 
those  are  not  just  "convention  weapons 

e  not  111  o  LI  s  "' 
quantities  of 
tanks,  aircraft 
a  n  d    til  U  c  h 
mot  e.  The  Arab 
states  possess 
large  arsenals 
0 1  c h e m  teal 
and  biological  ■«» 
weapons,  and  all  of  them  work  feverishly  on 
the  development  of  then  nucleai  potential 
All  of  those  weapons  have  only  one  single 
target  and  one  single  purpose:  the  destine 
tion  of  the  state  of  Israel.  And  that  goal  is 
not  being  cancelled  foi  any  agreements 
between  Israel  and  the  Palestinians 
For  both  "conventional"  war  and  foi 
wai  nt  mass  destruction,  territory  and 
topography  are  critical  foi  self-defensi 
and  deterrence.  The  mountainous  territo 
rv  of  Judea  Samaria  (the  "West  Bank")  is 


,111  indispi  11 


defen 
enenr 


,1    1st. II 


Israel  to  detei  1  missiles  while  the 
in  the  launch  stage  and  to  di   .toy  them 

Would  the  "West  15. en  oe  demili- 
tarized? I  a  in  those  who  want  Israel  to 

treat  b 

that  the  evacuated  .m  as  must  he  demilita- 
rized. Bui  thai  would  be  useless  Because 
the  Palestinians  will  have  thousands  ol 
named  soldiers,  camouflaged  as  then  police 
lone  In  case  oi  w.11  against  Israel,  these 
troops  could  be  helicoptered  111  minutes  to 
then  positions,  with  armored  forces  iea<  hing 
them  within  the  same  mghl  In  am  case  it  is 
highly  doubtful  thai  the  surrounding  hostile 
'  "'  Arab  nations 


"Without  Jmiea/Samaria  (the  'West  Bank  ) 
Israel  would  be  totally  indefensible;  there- 
fore, neither  the  put  poses  ol  Israel  nor  those 
of  the  United  States  are  served  In  Israel's 
relinquishing  control  over  (lie  'West  Bank'." 


wi  11  Id  all 


1  w 


A  n  d  1 1 11  a  1 1  \ 
i  he!  e   is  the 

rorisni  There 
«,  are  (net  fifteen 

Palestinian  Arab  terroi  organizations  that 
neithei  Yassii  Arafat  noi  any  othei  I'alestin 
ian  authority  can  control  There  would  be  a 
constant  rain  ol  Katyusha  rocket'  launched 
into  the  Pel  Aviv  area  and  into  the  enure 
coastal  plain,  which  contains  SO1.,  ol  Israel's 
population  and  of  its  industrial  and  military 
potential  Ben  (anion  airport,  every  incom- 
ing and  outgoing  flight,  would  be  subject  to 
mortal  hie  01  shoulder-held  Stingei  attack. 
Does  anybody  doubt  thai  the  Arabs  would 
not  exploit  that  irresistible  oppo 


Without  the  "West  Bank"  Israel  would  be  totalis  indefensible  That  is  the  professional  opinion  of 
ovei  100  U.S.  generals  and  admirals.  Israel's  strong  defensive  posture  makes  it  most  inadvisable 
for  Israel's  enemies  to  attack  hi  ;  But  one.  this  defensive  strength  is  removed,  a  coordinated 
war  against  Israel  can  only  be .  matter  ol  time.  The  example  and  latent  Czechoslovakia,  which 
preparatory  to  the  Second  W<  rid  War  was  dismantled  and  shorn  of  its  defensive  capacity,  insis- 
tently come  to  mind.  What  does  all  th 


which  oui  country  has  thi  most  far-reai 
ican  interests  111  the  area  With  Israel  in 
the  area  would  collapse  and  radical  stai 
whv.  despite  the  heady  prospect  of  "pe  1 
of  the  United  States  are  serv  ed  b\ 
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an  to  tin  United  States?  In  a  pan  ol  the  world  in 
tg  geopolitical  stakes.  Israel  is  the  guarantoi  ol  \mer- 
position  ol  weakness  the  role  ol  the  United  States  in 
such  as  Syria,  Iraq  and  Iran  would  dominate  That  is 
in  out  time",  neithei  the  purposes  ol  Israel  noi  those 
el's  relinquishing  control  ovei  the  "West  Bank" 
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told  the  / .  -  Times  in  1990, 

"and  ill. u  i-.  the  lolk-  are  really  ticked 
or  ted  up  ^al1  u  u hat  you  will  over 
how  legislate  e  bodies  are  conducting 

tint renc lied  incumbents,  the  mea- 
sured supporters  promised,  would  he 
cashiered  in  favor  ol  "citizen  legisla- 
tors," leading  to  .1  more  responsive  sys- 
tem. Proposition  140  limited  legislators 
to  m\  \cars  in  the  Assembly  and  eight 
sc.11-  111  the  Senate.  No  sneaky  job 
shopping,  or  second  hue  ot  the  apple, 
was  allowed.  It  was  a  litetime  ban.  The 
measure  also  contained  provisions  that 
seemed  deliberately  punitive.  Under 
the  initiative,  the  budget  tor  legisla- 
tive st.itt  was  cut  K  40  percent;  pen- 
sums  tor  new  legislators  were  elim- 
inated. 71k  house  thai  Unruh  built 
and  Brown  added  to  was  being  sys- 
tem.it  ically  dismantled. 

Late  one  night  at  Biha's,  an  elegant 
restaurant  t Kill  is  one  ot  Willie  Brown's 
regular  haunts,  tin  Speaker  sipped  a 
good  Merlot  and  speculated,  un- 
prompted, about  why  he'd  lost  the 
term  limit- campaign  in  1990.  Ihs 
counterpart  in  the  state  Senate,  Pres- 
ident Pro  Tern  David  Roberti,  had  re- 
newed, Brown  -aid,  on  a  pledge  to 
pump  an  additional  S^cV.OOO  into  the 
campaign  to  defeat  Proposition  140. 
(Roberti  denies  having  made  such  a 
promi-e.)  The  money  was  to  have  been 
used  to  -end  a  letter  to  conservative 
voters  revealing  former  president 
Ronald  Reagan  -  opposition  to  the 
measure.  Brown  tclt  certain  that  the 
anti-term  limits  Reagan  letter  would 
have  turned  the  trick.  Calitornians 
passed  Proposition  140,  after  all,  by  a 
narrow  margin  ot  52  percent.  "Ours 
was  a  good  campaign,"  Brow  n  -aid.  "It 
was  .1  boutique  campaign,  narrowly 
aimed  at  niche-  ot  voters.  The  Rea- 

■ 

piece.  \\  e  would  have  gotten  the  con- 
st r\  iti\  e  \  i  'ters  with  it."  It  term-hm- 

■ 

■ 

.... 
Speaker  said. 


1 


_^ven  as  a  lame  duck,  Brown  -till 


mer  and  fall,  an  anti-immigrant  fever, 
redolent  ot  a  similar  hysteria  in  Eu- 
rope and  an  early  warning  ot  the  xeno- 
phobia that  would  -wee]  the  rest  ot 
the  country,  suddenly  hit  California. 
Republican  governor  Pete  Wil-on 
swiftly  resurrected  himself  from  the 
ranks  of  the  politically  moribund  by 
proposing  that  the  children  ot  illegal 
immigrants  be  presented  from  at- 
tending  puhlu  schools.  Ev  en  Califor- 
nia's two  libel  il  U.S.  senators,  Dianne 
Feinstein  and  Barbara  Boxer,  weighed 
in  with  proposals  tor  stricter  enforce- 
ment ot  immigration 
laws;  Republican 
legislators  had  begun 
sending  mail  into 
Democratic  districts, 
,k  >.  using  t  hem  of 
-1  iftness  111  the  face 
ol  an  immigration 
c risis. 

So  one  afternoon 
Brow  n  convei  .cd  a 
meeting  o'  >p  leg- 
islative L  aders,  be- 
hind closed  doors  111  a  stately  con- 
ference room  that  adjoins  his  office. 
I  le  d  carefully  balanced  the  group.  Lib- 
t  ral-  such  as  John  Burton  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Richard  Polanco  of  Lo- 
Angele-,  from  the  Latino  Caucus,  were 
in  attendance  around  the  polished  oval 
table,  and  so  were  more  conservative 
member-  of  the  legislature,  such  as 
Deirdre  Alpert  ot  Coronado  and 
Thomas  Hannigan  of  rural  Fairfield. 
"Righi  now,"  said  Brow  n  to  the  group, 
"it  you  wanted  to  open  a  concentration 
camp,  some  w  ould  say,  'Okay,  let's  put 
them  all  aw  ay.'  " 

Burton,  a  former  congressman 
known  tor  his  edgy  impatience,  ex- 
pressed  frustration  with  the  course  ot 
the  public  debate.  All  the  proposals 
from  the  governor,  and  several  bill- 
already  introduced  in  the  Senate,  were, 
in  In-  view,  political  grandstanding 
and  scapegoating  of  the  basest  kind. 
"All  tin-  stuff  1-  bull-hit!"  he  protest- 
ed. But  Alpert  firmly  differed.  "Some 
of  us  are  going  to  have  to  vote  tor  some 
of  these  things."  -he  put  in  -tittlv. 

An  hour  later  the  group  had  agreed 
n  a  package  of  bills  that  Polanco  and 
hi-  caucus  had  been  primarily  respon- 
sible tor  creating.  Those  bills  would 
nibble  around  the  edges  of  the  immi- 
grant issue.  The  legislature  would  put 


heat  on  the  federal  government  t 
crack  dow  n  at  the  border  and  to  depo 
illegal  immigrants  convicted  of  crrnv 
back  to  Mexico  to  serve  their  sei 
tences.  These  would  be  tools,  Brow 
implied,  with  which  to  beat  off  moij 
poisonous  possibilities. 

By  early  the  next  morning,  at 
meeting  of  the  Speaker's  staff,  the  de; 
was  closed:  Brow  n  would  help  prorei 
his  constituents,  the  forty-six  otht 
Democratic  members  of  the  Asserr 
bly,  from  political  damage  on  the  in 
migration  issue.  His  staff  would  provic 
research,  help  org; 


Now,  ABSOLVED 
OF  RESPONSIBILITY, 
LEGISLATORS  WILL  WAIT, 
LARS  PERKED,  SERVILE, 
UNTIL  THE  PEOPLE  CAN 
BE  CONSULTED 


ni:e  town  meeting 
and  brief  membe 
about  the  legislate 
initiatives  agreed  t 
the  afternoon  bt 
tore.  "We  need  t 
relieve  some  pre: 
sure  in  this  very  h» 
pressure  cooker 
Brown  told  his  stat 
"Right  now,  it  is  < 
though  our  men 
hers  are  driving  a  bus  full  of  illega 
across  the  border.  We've  got  to  get  th 
member  out  of  there.  Somebody  el- 
needs  to  be  put  in  there  as  the  drive 
The  member  has  to  become  at  lea: 
the  traffic  cop — making  sure  the  dm 
er  is  following  all  the  appropriate  laws 
Brown  also  probed  tor  ideas  aboi 
how  to  transform  his  defensive  po: 
rure  into  something  more  aggressive. . 
few  minutes  after  the  staff  meetin 
ended,  Brown  tried  out  one  notion  o 
the  media:  first  in  a  session  with  broa< 
cast  executives  and  later  at  a  press  cor 
ference  with  capitol  reporters,  Brow- 
announced,  with  only  the  hint  of 
unn.  that  employers  ot  illegal  mini 
grants  should  be  put  on  the  hook  K 
creating  the  immigration  problem.  Ir 
dividuals  and  companies  employin 
illegal  immigrants  should  be  treate 
no  differently  from  drug  dealers,  th 
Speaker  said.  Asset  forfeiture — 1 
which  the  property  of  malefactors 
seized — ought  to  be  imposed  on  sue 
employers. 

One  of  the  state's  best-know  n  en 
plovers,  the  Walt  Disney  Co.,  had  bee 
suspected  ot  hiring  illegal  immigrant 
Brow  n  noted.  "If  you  had  asset  forte 
ture,  the  federal  government  woul 
now  be  operating  the  Matterhom. 
Farms  and  factories  could  be  take 


r  under  a  new  asset-forfeiture  law 
|    the  legislature  might  pass.  Per- 
"  s  the  feds  could  even  seize  .1  few 
its.  "You  know,  I've  always  want- 
J  o  have  a  boat,"  Brown  said.  The 
'  nihl u  ans  had  been  w  arne<  I  the 
nitration  issue  could  he  made  to 
'  imerang,  hurting  them  as  well  as 
J  nocrats. 
he  kind  of  reflexive,  moderating 
uence  Brown  brought  to  bear  in  the 
nigration  debate  was  once  consid- 
J  an  integral  part  *  it  ,1  p<  ilitical  lead- 
calling.  But  Brown's  intervention 
;  also  precisely  the  kind  of  interfer- 
'  :e — sonic  might  call  ir  gridlock — 
t  term-limits  supporters  intended  to 
fttinate.  The  term-limits  measure  w  as 
Signed  to  create  a  system  in  which 
irt-loi  >p  responsiveness  becomes  the 
;hest  political  virtue.  With  power 
w  flowing  from  state  government's 
>sr  representative  b<  idy,  (  >ne  can  guess 
10  might  replace  elected  legislative 
leaders  as  California's  chief 
mediating  influences. 

i^#unch  at  Frank  Fats  is  a  pream- 
'•  to  legislation.  In  operation  since 
the  restaurant  is  known  as  the 
liird  House."  Representatives  of  the 
ople  and  agents  of  special  interests 
>op  past  the  sleek  bar  made  of  black 
anite,  beneath  an  eighteenth-cen- 
ry  Peking  Opera  tapestry  hung  in  a 
'iK  rete  frame.  VIPs  pass  thn  nigh  the 
ten  dining  r<  »<  im  and  into  the  power 
rridor. — a  series  of  semicircular,  mul- 
:olored  cloth-covered  benches  facing 
f  across  a  narrow  aisle.  From  .1  perch 
1  one  of  those  sought-after  benches, 
bbyists  can  eat  the  best  moo-shu 
irk  in  town  while  keeping  track  of 
le  another's  business. 
One  afternoon  I  heard  a  lobbyist 
>m  the  California  Manufacturers  As- 
ciation,  a  former  legislator,  regaling 
vera]  senators  w  ith  .1  misogynist  joke 
one  table  while  nearby,  over  beef 
id  broccoli,  a  man  who  operates  a 
xic-waste  dump  in  northern  Califor- 
a  was  getting  advice  about  how  to 
at  back  the  regulators  and  keep  his 
isiness  open  a  while  longer.  Within 
rshot,  a  lobbyist  who  represents  the 
xic  dumpers  a  >mpetitt  >rs  pl<  itted  strat- 
y  and  picked  at  his  grilled  salmon. 
Greenhorn  legislators  have  always 
imed  their  trade  at  Frank  Fats,  but 
term  limits  begin  to  take  effect,  the 
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institutional  memory  w  ill  tend  to  mi- 
grate even  more  from  the  statehouse  to 
the  restaurant.  Lobbyists  are  now  writ- 
ing more  speeches  tor  members,  and 
even  drafting  legislation  themselves. 
Increasingly,  they  are  referred  to  open- 
ly as  "sponsors"  of  new  laws. 

In  his  regular  booth  at  Frank  Fats  at 
lunchtime  (and  in  an  interview  later 
in  his  high-ris<  office),  superlobbyist 
(.  jch  >rge  Steffes  >i  le  *  >t  the  mi  «t  p<  werful 
lobbyists  m  Sacramento,  first  traded 
friendly  in-' 'its.  with  the  chef  and  then 
mulled  o\  er  the  effec  ts  of  term  limita- 
tions. I  le  brushed  back  his  gray  hair, 
looking  like  a  mature  version  of  Jimmy 
Stew  art  in  Mr.  Smith  Goes  to  Washing- 
ton. When  1  put  to  Steffes  the  notion 
that  lobbyists  were  "licking  their  chops" 
oi  "salivating"  over  the  effects  of  term 
limits,  as  two  legislator--  had  suggested 
1 1 )  me,  he  lost  some  i  his  courtly  sheen. 
"1  think  1  voted  iinst  term  limits  in 
the  end,"  Steffe  aid,  nodding  his  head 
fi  >r  emphasb  it  he  feared  being  dis- 
believed. "  certainly  didn't  vote  that 
way,  or  insider  voting  the  other  way, 
because  1  thought  I  was  going  to  lose 
pi  iw  ei  and  it  w  as  going  to  hurt  my  job." 

Stettes  had  been  the  legislative  liai- 
son during  Ronald  Reagan's  first  term 
as  governor  of  California  in  the  early 
1  S)?0s.  After  leaving  the  governor's  of- 
fice, he  formed  the  capital's  first  polit- 
ical lobbying  firm.  Steffes's  company 
is  .1  powerhouse,  representing  blue-chip 
oil  and  finance  and  insurance  clients, 
•  is  well  as  employing  scores  of  people, 
including  eight  full-time  lobbyists.  One 
of  Steffes's  more  recent  lures  was 
William  Rutland,  Willie  Brow  n's  clos- 
est friend,  i  lis  business  is  a  permanent 
fixture  now  in  Sacramento.  Its  strength 
— and  the  influence  of  other  lobby- 
ists— hasn't  changed  a  jot  since  term 
limits  went  into  effect. 

As  legislative  leaders  depart  and 
members  (low  through  a  rapid  revolv- 
ing door  (many  to  become  lobbyists 
themselves),  the  effort  to  influence 
legislation  is  being  shitted  from  Sacra- 
mento out  into  individual  districts. 
Decentralized  lobbying — in  which 
c  i  mstituents  .ire  mobilized  at  the  grass- 
roots level — is  already  more  common. 
"Phone  mail,  personal  contact,  pub- 
lic-relations programs  at  the  grass 
toots — that's  what  we'll  see  in  the  fu- 
ture," Stettes  said.  This  kind  of  lobby- 
ing, ot  course,  is  more  difficult  tor  the 


press  and  the  public  to  follow.  At  led 
in  Brow  n's  case,  corporate  donors  a 
on  file  for  all  to  see.  The  new  forms  | 
lobbying  are  harder  to  trace,  and  ther 
fore  more  effective.  Instead  of  spent 
ing  to  bring  corporate  executives 
Sacramento,  lobbyists  increasingly  r| 
ly  on  mid-level  managers  or  works 
and  their  families  in  the  battle  tor  le 
lslators'  hearts  and  minds. 

"My  philosophy  about  all  this 
'Hey,  don't  ask  me  about  the  rule 
Make  the  rules.  And  I'll  win,'  "  Steff 
said.  "  'Whatever  your  rules  are,  I'm  g 
ing  to  win.'  " 

Still,  I  was  curious  that  several  otl 
er  lobbyists  I  met — in  their  offices, 
the  hallways  of  the  capitol,  in  hes 
ing  rooms — didn't  seem  especially  ei 
thusiastic  about  the  opportunity  they 
been  handed  by  term-limits  retorr 
At  a  fund-raiser  tor  one  assemblyma 
I  cornered  a  top  lobbyist  for  insuran 
companies  and  pressed  him,  over  tl 
dninken  din,  to  explain  why.  The  lo 
by tst  gripped  my  forearm  and  steadii1 
himself.  "You  won't  believe  it,  but  he 
it  is  anyway,"  he  said,  looking  mo 
sober  by  the  minute.  "The  fact  is,  I  rl 
alize  that  my  clients  are  not  alwal 
right.  With  a  strong  legislature,  then 
a  balance  ot  forces.  You  make  your  a 
gument,  fight  tor  your  client's  pot- 
tion,  and  you  have  a  chance  to  prevt 
it  you've  also  got  a  case  on  the  merit 
But  nobody  can  get  everything  tht 
want.  And  nobody  should  get  ever 
thing  they  want.  Sometimes,  yc 
know,  your  client  doesn 
deserve  to  win." 


A 


_s  I  followed  the  California  le, 
lslature  through  the  end  ot  its  19? 
session,  talking  to  members,  leadei 
staff,  activists,  and  lobbyists,  it  o< 
curred  to  me  that  the  hottest  debat' 
in  Sacramento  were  over  tortured  a 
tempts  by  legislators  to  limit  then 
selves.  Perhaps  this  was  the  cleare 
sign  that  Proposition  140  had  served 
purpose.  Representatives  were  relu 
rant  to  exercise  power  of  any  kind.  E 
the  close  of  the  session,  the  Assemb 
had  even  imposed  on  all  its  membe 
a  limit  tor  bills  introduced — a  max 
mum  of  titty  per  member  during  eac 
two-year  session. 

Discussion  on  the  floor  consists 
mostly  ot  sniping:  Assemblyman  Cu 
tis  Tucker  ot  Inglewood  complaint 


there  were  several  of  his  colleagues 
i  never  had  any  ideas  and  there- 
would  never  generate  any  mean- 
ul  legislation.  Why  should  con- 
ntious  lawmakers  like  himself  he 
lished  hy  an  an  ificial  ceiling,  espe- 
ly  since  his  nine  in  Sacramento 
already  f<  ireshi  irtened  hy  term  lim- 
The  question  was  drowned  out  in 
lorus  nt  aye  votes, 
ust  .1  few  weeks  earlier,  the  Assem- 
had  taken  nearly  an  hour  to  de- 
e  a  proposal  hy  the  hody's  senior 
publican,  Stan  Statham.  Statham's 
bbyhorse  is  an  effort  to  split  Cali- 
nia  into  thirds.  (Statham  points  out 
it  the  twenty-two  least  populous 
||fes  hold  il  million  people — equal 
i  the  population  of  California — and 

1  it  results  in  a  yross  inequality.  One 
•  nip  ot  M  million  people  is  repre- 

ited  by  forty-four  senators.  "We've 
t  two,  and  w  e're  supposed  to  he  the 
I  \\  lys  and  girls?")  For  years  Statham 
Jitd  worked  the  issue,  always  a  hot 
kket  on  talk  radio,  hut  it  had  never 
ifore  moved  forward  legislatively. 
The  debate  about  cutting  California 
>\vn  to  size  was  stunning.  "Free  the 
pith!"  she  >uted  c  me  assemblyman.  An- 
her  quoted  Jefferson,  hut  he  was 
jmped  by  a  colleague  inv<  iking  M>  >ses: 
,et  our  people  go!"  Problems  swiftly 
nerged:  Trice  Harvey  of  Bakersfield 
<ed  the  idea  of  splitting  the  state,  so 
mg  as  his  rural  ti  ilks  w<  >uldn't  have  ti  > 

2  lumped  in  a  state  of  Central  Cali- 
irnia  along  w  ith  those  weird  San  Fran- 
iscans.  Steve  Peace  of  (.'hula  Vista 
idn't  want  to  live  in  a  new  state  dt  >m- 
lated  by  Los  Angeles.  And  Louis 
'aldera  ot  Los  Angeles  said  somberly 
lat  the  prospect  of  splitting  Calif  irnia 
'ould  bump  into  the  reductio  ad  ah- 
irdum  of  Balkanization.  "We  .ire  not 
le  Sov  iet  Union!  We  are  not  Yu- 
islavia!"  he  sh<  >uted. 

Tie  exercise  seemed  to  be  the  <■  ipen- 
ig  act  of  a  new  style  in  governing Cal- 
ornia,  a  burlesque  ot  deliberation  that 

bound  to  get  cruder  as  term  limits 
ike  their  full  effect.  The  peculiar  form 
t  Statham's  proposal  was  emblematic, 
vtter  all,  he  wasn't  asking  the  Assem- 
ly  ti  i  use  its  power  to  split  the  state.  1  le 
nly  wanted  the  legislature  to  authorize 
referendum — so  that  the  v<  iters  might 
'eigh  in.  It  was  the  ultimate,  cautious 
lort  loop.  Legislators  had  abdicated 
ie  power  they'd  had,  and  w  ith  ii  their 
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When  Microsoft  Corp.  transfers  soft- 
wore  engineers  for  a  stint  In  Its  Tokyo 
office,  ft  gives  them  a  computer 
(program)  collect  Power  Japanese' 
made  by  BayWare. ' 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 

Power  Japanese  Essentially 

a  language  laboratory  on 
floppy  disk. " 

FoibN 

Learn 
Japanese 

Power  Japanese  the 

award  winning  software 
system  for  Windows- 
based  PC  s  combines 
just  the  right  mixture  of 
sound,  graphics,  and 
content  to  make  learn- 
ng  Japanese  a  stimu- 
lating intellectual  ad- 
venture1 

Coll  toe  a  FREE 
demo: 

800-538-8867 

Now  at  COMP 
USA  and  other 
fine  retailers 


AN  ACADEMIC 
ALTERNATIVE 

HOME  STLOY  •  ENRICHMENT 


teach  your  child  at  home 
complete  curriculum  kindergarten-8 
no  experience  necessary 
traditional,  classical  education 
accredited,  nonprofit  program 
advisory  teachers  available 
all  materials  included 
French  and  music  courses  offered 
send  for  free  information 

Calvert  School 

(410)243-6030    lax  (410)366-0674 
Dept  HPS14  •  105  Tuscany  Road 
Baltimore  •  MD  •  21210 


STUDY 

International  Management 
in  the  pacific  Northwest 


Whil worth  College's  distinctive 
Master's  Degree  in  International 
Management  features: 

•  Advanced  strategic  management  skills 

•  Intensive  language  and  cultural  studies 

•  An  emphasis  on  the  markets  of  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  Rim 

•  Business  ethics  in  a  global  economy 

•  Overseas  internships  and  career 
placement  assistance 

Contact  Dr.  Dan  Sanford,  Director, 
Graduate  Program  in  International  Management, 

Whitworth  College 
W.  300  Hawthorne  Road,  Spokane,  WA  99251 
or  call  1-800  533  4668 
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New  Answers. 

Research  topples  taboos! 

New  treatments  over  90%  successful. 

Get  the  scientific  facts. 
Don't  fall  for  quack  offers. 


122  Page  Report 
Illustrated  •  Lively 
Guaranteed  Accurate 

MD  approved 


$12.50  + $3  p&h 
yBioResearch.  TO  Box  7505 1 H,  Seattle  WA  98 1 25y 

CIIS 


A  graduate  school  where  intellect, 
intuition  and  the  ageless  wisdom  of 
diverse  cultures  converge. 


Integrating  Eastern  and  vVestern  knowledge, 
CIIS  is  an  accredited  graduate  school  with  pro- 
grams leading  to  MA.  and  Ph  D  degrees  in: 

Business,  Clinical  Psychology,  Drama 
Therapy,  East-West  Psychology,  Integral 
Counseling  Psychology,  Integral  Health 
Studies,  Organizational  Development  & 
Transformation,  Philosophy  &  Religion, 
Social  &  Cultural  Anthropology, 
and  Somatics 

Introducing  studies  in  Women's  Spirituality, 
Expressive  Arts  Therapy  and  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  Completion  Program 


California  Institute  of  Integral  Studies 

Box  HA,  765  Ashbury,  San  Francisco  94117 
(415)  753-6100 


■  BGSU 


EMBA  ■ 


Bowling  Green  State  University 


Master  ot  Business  Administration 

Phone  419  372  2488  •  FAX  419  372  2875 


Executive  MBA  program 


BCSU's  executive  MBA  program 
offers  experienced  professionals: 

•  A  unique  structure: 

six  2-week  sessions 

•  Small  classes 

•  Peer  interaction 

•  AACSB  accredidation 

Graduate  Studies  In  Business 
369  Business  Administration 
Bowling  GnMn.  Oik)    43403  USA 


STUDY  ABROAD 
IN  GREECE 

SEMESTER  •  YEAR  •  SUMMEF 


College  level  courses  in: 

Ancient  Greek  Civilizatior 
Mediterranean  Studies 
Modern  Greek 

•  Instruction  in  English 

•  Extensive  study-travel 
coordinated  with 
classroom  instruction 

•  Credit  by  pre-arrangement 

•  Optional  trips  to  nearby 
countries 

COLLEGE  TEAR  IN  ATHEN 

F.st.  1962 

U.S.  Office,  Dept  H,  P.O.  Box  390890 
Cambridge,  MA  02 1 39 
617  547-6141 


Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos 


Vietnam  c\:  Cambodia  Unveiled 
19  Days 
♦ 

Distinctive  Journeys  to  Asia, 
Europe,  South  America, 
c  Antarctica. 

InnerAsia  Expeditions 

>627  1  ombard  St..  San  Francisco,  <.  A  LM  12 
(800)  777-8183 

( '.all  for  our  catalog. 
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Symbols 

ear™  friendly  products 

Earth  friendly  t-shirts  . . .  cottony,  performs 
like  expensive  athletic  wear,  but  manufac- 
tured from  recycled  plastic  bottles.  Your 
imprint  or  ours,  quality  discounts,  customs 
styles  available. 

Free  catalog  features  scores  of  intriguing 
products  that  help  our  fragile  ecosystem. 

Sign  &  Symbols,  (800)  654-7934 

Dept.  JG,  121  Main  Street,  Ste  B, 
Brunswick,  ME  040 11 


Be  a  Scholar 


AT  OXFORD 

24  seminars  ranging  from 
Shakespeare  to  country 
houses 

3-week  sessions:  July  4-23 
&  |ulv  25-Aug.  13 

IN  PARIS  courses 
from  Impressionism  to 
History  of  Paris 

July  10-30,  1994 


Free  brochure: 

(510)  642-3112,  ext.  27 

Or  send  this  coupon  with  your  name  and 
address  to  Marketing  Dept  27T,  University  ol 
California  Extension,  222^  Fulton  St ,  Berkeley, 
CA  94720 


UC  Berkeley  Extension 


First-class  study  abroad. 


Become 

...  an  Oxford  scholp 
...  an  American  In 
...  a  citizen  of  tb- 


.d? 


For  more  informs  e: 

Office  of  Inter  latlona  tcatijii 
SUMY  Coll  ro<  port, 

Brockpoi  rk  14420 

Phonr  2119 

FAX  (716)  396-2606 


Doonimys  to  your  world 
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resp.  hi 

IskIc-  t  licit   I  III        i  . II     |  ■  ' 

until  ] 

I  he  voters  were  altei  n.uek  referred  it  i 
in  tile  dehate  i  >\  el  St. ilium's  pn  >p<  isal 
us  "( iwners  of  the  state"  and  as  "i  mr  em- 
pl<  lyers."  "We're  -.i\  my,  'We  is  .i  leyis 
I  n  m  e  have  yiven  up  on  tl  ie  >t.ite  i  : 
(  !alif<  miia,'  "  pn  itesn  J  i  i  n ism  ,it ive  .is 
semhh  man  R<  >ss  |i  ihns<  >n.  "We  ivi  >uld 
he  askiny  ii  'i  tin  ii  permisoii  m  t<  1 1, ill 

In  i  >Hk  cs  ,hhI  hallways  in  ..  .1  an  Kind 
the  t  apiii  'I,  there  was  iJU  talk  i  it  nu  ire 
meaningful  rcti  >i  ms,  Perhaps  there 
should  he  a  const  j  tut  lonal  din  vent  ion, 
several  analysts  and  politic  i. ms  suy 
jested.  Amony  other  things,  the  state 
c  'list  it i ii  lun's  rei  |uiremeni  of  two-thirds 
approval  foi  ai i\  hhhra  kill  leads  rey- 
nl, irk  tu  the  kind  i  il  inst  nut  i,  m.il  p.ir.il 
ysis  tli.it  has  delayed  tin-  state  hudyel 
sewn  nut  u|  tin.'  lasi  eiyht  years.  Per- 
haps .i  unicamenil  leyislarure  with 
smaller  districts  and  more  representa- 
tives — wi  n i K I  in, ike  leyislat*  irs  m<  ire  re- 
sponsive. (  hie  i ' i  | esse  I  nruhs  former 
aides  has  suyyested  thai  campaiyn  c>  in- 
t  m  hi  it  ii  uis  ( it  ;ill  k  mds  sin  >uld  he  i  mt  ■ 
lawed,  hreakiny  ike  corruptiny  power 
ol  money  in  politics.  Il  you  wanted  t>> 
suppc  it  i  a  candidate,  you'd  have  to  do 
ii  tlic-  i  ild-t.isliii  nied  w.i\  wuli  yout 
tunc.  Perhaps,  I  ie  added,  t  ripart  itc  y<  >v- 
ernmetil  had  run  it s  c  i  mi se;  mayhe  i  >n 
the  state  level  ,i  parliamentary  system 
made  mure  sense.  :\ll  these  rich  ideas 
were  murmured  over  while  the  leyis- 
lature  r<  iared  i  >n  in  self-ahneyatiny  t  it  - 
u. ils.  Nu  proyre.ssi ve  reforms  were 
dehated  hy  the  Assemhly,  nunc  placed 
hefore  the  voters  for  their  considera 
t H in.  v  )nly  i he  idea  i >l  slk  iny  up  the 
state  yol  the-  Assemhly's  henedk  t  imi. 

When  I  pulled  Statham  i  'It  tin-  tli  u  >r 
ti )  ask  him  a  tew  i|i  test  ii  m-  ihmii  the 
proposal,  he  used  apoc;ih  |  inyuaye: 
"State  yovemment  i  i  una,  to  put 
it  politely,"  he  •     prohahly  the 

deepest  ci  >  >n  ,  •  t  hat  C  !alitt  imia 

has  evi  it  s  tn  it  makiny  the 

c  ut  state  y<  ivemmeni  is 

ai:iny  the  patient.  We're 
..i  irse.  We're  on  .i  twenty  -tour 

mi  watch.  We're  yoiny  tu  flat-line 
,n  any  moment."  I  Ie  lauyhed,  perhaps 
i mt  i  it  shi  ic  k  ,ii  his ,  iwn  hyperK >le. 

In  closiny  his  lluur  speech.  Statham 
finished  hai  k  his  white  hair  and  straiyhl 
ened  his  ylasses.  "V  ki  have  the  pi  iwei  ti  > 
alii >w  [the  pe<  iple]  \<  \  spe.ik ,"  he  ad 
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TRAVEL 

"UNTOUR  TOUR" 

c  linn 


(illEATHMTAIN 

Join  us  as  we  discover 
the  Medieval  Majesty  of  northern  England  & 
Wales,  or  come  along  as  we  discover  Scotland, 

the  homeland  of  the  clans. 
•  Between  12-17  guests  only  •  Relaxed  pace 
•  Fully  escorted  •  Many  dates  available 

•  Traditional  quality  accommodation 

•  Go  where  no  other  coaches  travel 

inquire  today. 


THE  FRASER  CONNECTION 

•1 11 4- 1 1 24  LONSDALE  AVI.,  N.VANCOUVER, 

B.C.,  CANADA  V7M  2H1 

TEL:  (604)  980-3227  FAX  (604;  98S-S1 20 


PERSONAL  SERVICE  SINCE  I9S6  •  ACTA  MEMBER 


WORLD'S  GREATEST  * 
VACATION 
Port  Yacht  Charters 


Considering  a  cruise?  Let  us 

show  you  the  world  of  private  luxu- 
ry yachts  complete  with  uniformed 
staff.  Vacations  on  the  finest  private 
yachts  cost  the  same  as  cruise  ships. 
Golf,  Tennis,  Diving,  all  water  activ- 
ities and  Superb  cuisine/World- 
class  chefs.  You  set  the  itinerary  -  it's 
your  yacht.  We  help  you  custom 
plan  it  all!!  Caribbean  and 
Worldwide.  1-800-213-0465 


NORTHERN  RUSSI/ 

Blue  waters,  pristine  islands. 
14-th  century  architecture, 
friendly  people,  hands-on 

charters  with  crew 
Small  group:  St.  Petersburg 
All  Expenses 
June  through  September 


Polar  Odvssev 


Montana  Tour  &  Travel 

335  I  si  Avenue  Easi 

KallSpell.  MT  59901 
(406I  755-5011   •  FAX  (406)  755  453. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  ON  A  TALL  SHIP 


CLASS  AFLOAT 

AN  INVESTMENT  IN  EDUCATION 

Prestigious  private  school  offers  grades 
11,  12  and  PG  on  a  188'  Barkentine 
sailing  the  world.  Full  certified 
sail-training.  South  Pacific/Australia/Asia 
for  5  month  semester  or  full  10  month 
academic  year.  Apply  immediately  for 
'93-'94. 

Class  Afloat  •  Established  1985 

450-1  Holiday  St.  West  Tower 
Pomte  Claire,  OC,  Canada 
Tel  514-697-3900    Fax:  514-695-0951 
Director  of  Admissions: 
Jonathan  Fortier 


The  world's  #1  active  travel  company 


BACKROADS 


Worldwide  Hiking,  Walking, 
Running,  dross-Country  Skiing 
&  Multi-Sport  Vacations 

FOR  FREE  (  \  LA  LOGS  CALL 
L-800-GO-ACTIVE 
510-527-1555  or  Lax:  510-527-1444 

1 5 !  (>  5th  Street,  Suite  A360 
Berkeley.  California  94710-1740 


The  Exotic  European  Adventure 
That  Puts  You  in  the  Driver's  Seat! 

THE  GUIDED,  FIRST-CLASS,  FULL-SERVICE  TOUR  FOR  PEOPLE  WHO  ARE  NOT  "TOUR  TYPES' 
Motor  Trends  -...BEST CAR  VACATION" 

Explore  Europe's  most  beautiful  and  exotic  areas  by  driving 
a  car  or  motorcycle.  The  AlpenTour  is  aprofoundly  intimate  and 
consistently  thrilling  experience  of  the  real  Europe  that  renders  , 
bus  tours  and  fly-drives  obsolete.  The  AlpenTour  is  a  com- 
pletely unique  package  that  combines  all  the  freedom  you 
want  with  the  guidance  you  need.  Earning  gushing 
national  acclaim  from  an  astonished  press,  the  AlpenTour 
is  a  refined  package  designed  for  people  who  don  t  know 
the  languages.  E very  day  your  guide  makes  sure  you  know 
what  you  can  do.  exactly  how  to  do  it,  and  what  to  watch 
out  for  We  give  you  the  shortcuts  and  tips  that  save 
time,  money,  and  aggravation.  Enpy  total  personal 
freedom  everyday  to  go  on  your  own,  with  the  guide, 
or  other  guests.  The  driving  is  easy. 

The  AlpenTour  is  not  about  driving 
(unless  you  want  it  to  be).  It's  about  having 
the  daily  flexibility  to  choose  your  fun  outside  | 
the  car  to  suit  your  mood  or  interest: 
Hidden  castles,  art  treasures,  enchanting 
villages  festivals,  concerts,  archaeology, 
vineyards,  hiking,  bicycling,  golf,  relaxation  ■ 
-  Whatever! 

We  choose  the  overnight  stops.  You 
choose  how  to  spend  each  day.  You  will 
especially  appreciate  the  romantic  hotels 
and  inns,  sumptuous  cuisine  and  stunning 
delights  you  would  never  find  by  yourself  Of  course, 
complete  room-to-room  luggage  service  is  included. 

The  AlpenTour  remains  one  of  the  world's  great  travel  bargains.  Doing  the  same  tour  by  you 
self  could  cost  twice  as  much!  Not  only  would  you  spend  more,  but  you  would  miss  90°o  of  the  real 
interesting  things  to  see  and  do  We  give  you  the  know-how  and  backup  that  makes  traveling  c 
your  own  easy  and  immensely  more  rewarding. 

The  AlpenTour  offers  chances  to  explore  Monte  Carlo,  Montreux,  Milan,  Munich,  SalzbuR' 
St.  Moritz.  St.  Tropez,  Venice,  Verona.  Gstaad.  The  Riviera,  Portofino,  Lucerne,  Canne 
Lakes  Carda.  Como.  Macciore.  Geneva.  Albertville.  Zurich  AND  MUCH  MORE! 

15  Days  S3795:  10  Days  $2795  pp.  Includes:  air  (JFK  I  guide,  all  hotels,  most  meals,  vehicle  rental,  transters.  complete  lugga 

service  Upgrades  lor  convertibles  and  exotics  available  Call  lor  details  or  see  your  Travel  Agent. 

Desmond  Adventures.  Inc.  (303)  444-5151 

Save  this  Ad'  You  may  never  see  this  ad  again,  and  won  t  be  able  to  find  us  when  you  want  us. 
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SOVIET  ARMY  WINTER  HATS 


lished  hiso  »lleagues.  "And  what  .111 
some  power  that  is. . . .  V  m  really  can 
it  your  constituents  to  make  the 
right  decisi<  >n.  After  all,  they 
elected  yi  >u,  didn't  they?" 


C, 


he  distinction  between  power 
position  was  much  on  Speaker 
iwn's  mind  as  his  own  ability  to 
pe  events  began  to  w  ither.  Brown 
iselt,  naturally,  was  loath  to  admit 
osing  his  grip.  The  Speaker  told 
I  that  he'd  "seen  no  sign"  of  dimm- 
ed authority.  But  challenges  to  his 
ice,  however  minor,  sent  him  into 
;es,  at  allies  and  enemies  alike.  One 
irning  in  a  sudden  hurst  of  temper, 
)\vn  pitilessly  dressed  dow  n  top  ex 
itives  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
h  because  ,1  researcher  at  LLC  San 
ancisco  had  written  a  report  that 
'Own  didn't  like  about  the  political 
luence  of  tobacco  companies.  The 
dversity  officials  had  come  to  see 
m  on  an  unrelated  matter,  but  the 
leaker  used  the  opportunity  t<  >  launch 
s  a  r;1ck  anyway.  "You're  going  to 
ive  trouble  w  ith  me  on  every  single 
fpropriation!"  Brown  said,  jabbing 
1  index  finger.  "It  that  guy  gets  one 
ore  cent  of  state  money,  you'll  have 
Duble  with  me'" 

On  my  last  day  in  Sacramento  this 
1st  fall,  1  stopped  by  Willie  Brown's 
Fice  to  say  good-bye.  I  looked  in, 
:pectm^  to  see  the  Speaker  on  the 
lephone  or  in  a  huddle.  His  chair 
is  empty.  In  the  darkened  room, 
;ere  was  only  one  source  of  light, 
ilsating  from  the  screen  of  his  com- 
iter.  Brown  had  evidently  left  in  a 
irry,  because  the  oversize  monitor 
id  been  left  on.  The  screen,  with 
e  light  pulsating  behind,  showed  a 
■ck  of  cards  turned  down  and  three 
rds  face  up — a  deuce,  a  three,  and 
loker.  The  Speaker  had  apparently 
shed  oft  to  a  meeting  after  begin- 
ng  a  computer  card  game.  He'd 
en  playing  solitaire. 
Two  months  later  I  checked  in  by 
lephone.  The  Speaker's  spirits  were 
tpn  ived.  1  le'd  been  negotiating  a  new 
^ — as  a  television  chat -show  host  on 
e  number-one  station  m  Sacramen- 


"He' 


s  really  excited  about  it. 


owns  press  secretary  reported.  "It's 
mething  where  he  can  utilize  all  his 
ills."  The  Willie  Brown  show  was 
Keduled  to  air  this  winter.  ■ 


Funny, 
provocative 
conversation 
about  love  and 
relationships 


A  game  for  2  to  8  players 
from  the  creator  of  SCRUPLES 

iovere& liars 

$22.95  Visa/MC  1-800-267-8181 


N  A  T  U 


R  A  L 


CIGARETTES 


100%  ADDITIVE-FREE 
NATURAL  TOBACCOS 


La 


NATURAL  AMERICAN 
SPIRIT  tobacco  and 
c  garettes.  100%  free  of 
chemical  additives.  If  you 
use  tobacco  the  way 
Native  Americans 
intended,  oi  if  you  smoke 
out  of  choice  rather  than 
habit...  Here  is  an 
alternative  you  should  at 
least  try.  By  sending  $3 
for  samples,  you  certify 
that  you  ate  of  legal  age 
to  purchase  tobacco 
products,  and  we  will  send 
you  one  pack  each  filter 
and  non-filter  cigarettes  and  one  pouch  of  loose  tobacco. 
POB  25140,  Sample  Request  Department  HARP3,  Santa 
Fe,  NM  87504.  MC/V  (800)  332-5595. 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Quitting  Smoking 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Serious  Risks  to  Your  Health 


Warm-up  now  that 
fhe  Cold  War  is  over. 
Ideal  fo"  cold  weather 
Authentic 
100  Wool 


Cotkciors  Item 


Mail  Check  &  $5  95  Shipping  handling 

Baltic  Rim  Trading  Co 
1223  Wilshire  Blvd  #817 

Sania  Monica.  CA  90403  Adult  S.zes  Sm  Med  ug 

(310)399  0734  Children  S,  zes.  Mod.Ug 


/Ihtr 
9\[gughty 

Victorian 


If  you  loved  The  Grove  Press 
Victorian  Erotica,  you'll  treasure 
our  12  page  full-color  catalog  of 
fine  literature,  art,  implements 
and  curiosities  dedicated  to  the 
Victorian  discipline  connoisseur. 
Send  $5  to  NVE,  2315-B  Forest 
Dr.,  Suite  68H,  Annapolis,  MD 
214(11  Tel  or  tax  410-626-1874  for 
CC  orders  lust  arrived  from 
England:  Alice  Kerr- Sutherland's 
banned  1^24  classic,  "A  Guide  To 
The  Correction  Of  Young 
Gentlemen". 


FIND   OUT   MORE    ABOUT  THESE 
HARPER'S    MAGAZINE  ADVERTISERS 


CLASS  AFLOAT 


CALIFORNIA    1 '«  ,  Tl    OF    INTEGRAL  STUDIES 


ft  ^RESEARCH 


BOWLING  «! JEN    STATE  UNIVERSITY 


:  :  II 


:  ] 


NORTH    MOUNT    HERMON    SUMMER  SCHOOL 


UNITOUR   TOUR  COMPANY 


t'UA    AT  BERKELEY 


tieffflSPAN  UNLIMITED 


CLASSIFIED 


Complete  Works  of  Shakespeare.  Hard- 


- 


- 


c  Dead  Sea  Si  rolls  are  but  i 

jTp.irt  ^!  mam  startling  discoveries  in  this  hal 
"  audits  of  Biblical  Prophecy  and  exegesis 

If  vou  ever  wondered,  this  15  what  >ou  if  been 
waiting  for! 

re7/i  ir  lik/  it  reall)  11  •  Sen :  =10  SASE 


Ciain  insight!  Retired  jeweler  exposes  insid- 

_ 

5 1 1 . 9 : 

>v  facts. 

Amish  W  ord  Wisdom.  Lorn  Amish  wavs  to 
■     t:  5' 

6: 

Information  on  Islam.  Muslim  Information 


Tension  Y'om  Can't  Ltut  Vt'uA  It,  ani  Vou  Can't  Vl'nur 
'J'liAout  It  Bouk  and  upes  with  ground-breaking  tech- 
nique* baaed  on  Susan  Charlotte's  acclaimed  semi  nan. 
Workshop*,  private  sesmorvs  and  senpt  consultations 
with  Susan  Charlotte,  award-winning  playwright, 
screenwriter  and  journalist,  15-years  teaching, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  University.  (212) 
362-5022. 


Japanophile.  Since  19,4.  The  unique  quarter- 

- 

" Flunk  the  DADS  of  Ph.D.  Socialism." 
Fi 

False  child-abuse  charges.  Expert  defense. 
- 

Stale/church  separation  1-  .our  constitution- 

: 

■ 

Booklover's  smorgasbord.  Free  catalogue. 
X 


BOOkPL  ai  i-> 


American  Artists  of  the  Bookplate:  1970- 
■ 

' 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 
Out-of-print  bookfinder.  ^end  wants: 

Caxton  Booksearch.  Ellison  Bav,  \\  is. 
4 

stock.  (414*  S54-2955  or  (800)  288-7724- 
GPS  Books.  Out-ot-print  hooks  located. 

'•  River.  N.Y.  11739. 
REAL  ESTATE 
Government  land  now  available  tor  claim 

sage:  (707M4S-1SS7.  (4KW6) 
Government  homes  from  51  (U  repair). 

I 

L  IT  h RAR1)  <FR\  lc 


PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK 

407       Al  Afforaable  Prices! 
J*.^^  lEcH  MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED 

^k^^V  A  Publishing  program:  manuscript  analy 

%  \J7       W*-  sis.  book  printing,  publicity,  advertising. 

aW   5QO  cps.  sales  promotion.  Fiction,  non-fiction. 
2-ccrarcover        juvenile  welcomed.  Free  Price  List. 

1-600-277-8960  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS 

BOX  3581-F  •  CHAPEL  HILL,  NC  2751 5-3581 


Seeking  that  elusive  Harper's  article.'  1993 
5 

X'est.  =1H 

2S2C7 

New  authors.  Publish  your  work.  All  sub- 
...  non-1 

'■ 

i 

Endand. 

Well-known    editor,    writer,  teacher 

5" 

■  ■  . 

ting,  cons  ' 

l 

tic  ( 4 1 

Mo-4115.  

HOW  TO  PUBLISH 


YOUR 
BOOK 


Join  our  successful  authors  n  a 
complete  and  reliable  publishing 
program  publicity,  advertising, 
handsome  books  Speed*  efficient 
service  Send  *or  FREE  manuscr  pt 
report  &  cop>  :'  Publish  Tour  Book. 

CAflt  IOM  PRESS    Oapt  ru> 
'  ■  W.x  32  9t   M»w  York.  10O0I 


Publish  vour  book  now!  Your  book  can  be 
i 

? 

4th  Si 

S.Y.  10001  

Term-paper  assistance.  19, 2^  S  paper-  avail- 

2: 


■  • 


1 1 


Manuscripts  wanted.  Sub-idv  publi< 
with  70-year  tradition.  Call  (S00)  695-9 

We  write  evervthing.  Reports,  pap 
companv  books.  Professional.  ARI/^ 
Box  3773a.  Oak  Park,  111.  60301. 

Research/writing.  Academic  and  ot 
Research  Service,  Chicago,  111.  601 
(3J2)  774-5284. 

ART 

Woodcut  prints.  S/N.  Cats,  horses,  tlov 
and  more.  Send  for  free  catalogue,  inc 
ing  "The  Story  of  Wixidcut  Prints."  SF 
Drawings  Prints,  736  N.  Western,  1 
Forest.  111.60045  

MUSIC 


MAIL  ORDER  JA 


W  nrlds  Records 
P.O.  Box  1422 
Novato.CA  U4U48 

C<n/p  i(T  Discs 
Rrx  ords  -  Vidfj 
W  me  for  free  cata! 
rphone  iMK).  "42-6 


RHLNEBECK  RECORD* 
Classical  CD's 

Attentive  Service  Informed  Recommendat* 
All  Labels,  tncl.  Imports  Competitive  Pnc 
f800)  446-2084 
POB  299  Chntoo  Convert  NY  12514 


PUBLICATIONS 


- 


Nuthouse.  Aggressive  humor  therapv.  ( 
patients  welcome.  55/5  issues,  payable 
Twin  Rivers  Press,  P.O.  Box  119-H,  El 
ton.  Fla.  34222. 

Thinking  about  religion:  The  10C  Gri 

Quotations  (Jefferson.  Lincoln.  Nietrs 
Mencken).  $5.  Templeton,  Box  98' 
Seattle.  W  ash.  9S19S. 

"Kill  Your  Television"  bumper  stk 
52.75.  Box  1671,  Burleson,  Tex.  76097-1 

Poetic  Erotica.  Share  the  experiences 
professional  in  the  art  of  love  with 
revealing,  sensual,  and  often  humorous 
lection  ot  poems  recorded  against  a  b 
ground  ot  alluring  piano  music.  Si 
minute  cassette,  $19.95  (includes  post: 
Bluebonnet  Publications,  4502  S.  Cons.: 
Dept.  H,  Austin,  Tex.  7S745.  Satisfacj 

Newsletter  about  Russia!  S3.  Includes! 
pals,  business,  romance.  EarthONE  RI| 
K  x  283,  Ganado,  Tex.  77962-9730.  | 

Cultural,  historically  based,  literate  nj 
letter.  Reviews,  etc.  Free  sample.  Otto  S<^ 
Compass,  Box  1769,  Mutphys,  Calif.  952 j 

Socialist  biweeklv.  Since  1S91. 
months:  51.  The  People  (H).  P.O. 
502 IS.  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303. 


Classified  Rates  '  '  -  ~  -  times.  >2.: 

:  c  lassiticJ  Pisplas  Mimmun 
-  . 

Make 


EDUCATION 


sh  lessons.  Information:  SASH,  7642 
h  Si  red,  Tucson,  An:.  857  50. 


>eak  a  Foreign  Language^ 
Like  a  Diplomat  !*S 

n  on  your  own  wiin  audio-cassette  courses  used  J 

S  Slate  Depl  Programmed  lor  easy  learning,  g 

inguages  in  all  Comprehensive  Call  or  write  for  I 

catalog  1-800-662-5180  Our  22nd  year.  J 


emala:  study  Spanish.  Individualized 
jction,  homestay.  (612)  690-9471. 


im.  Spanish  or  Gi-rman?  Diacovci  new  vocahular>  at  .1 
I  the  cost  o)  private  tutors  in  Perspective  Monthly 
.hi  &  Standpunkt  Quarterly  (German)  All  articles  written 
diate  level  h>  native-speaking  educator*  national/world 
o-suerxe,  travel  cV  leisure  Bilingual  iil<issar\  in  e\er\ 
Subscriptions:  $IS  for  I  year,  $32  for  2  years.  (Canada 
Overseas  SUS35  tor  I  year)  t'.ill  now  tor  Rl'SH  firsi  issue  ' 
Eti  Grammar  at  a  Glance  i  guide  lor  new  subsv  ribei 
I       Education ai  Nkws  Sf.rvicj 

POB<>\  177  (HP),  So  Hadm-.v  MA  01075 
[      Cut  t4!3i  yiS-7/2 7,  f  u  (4i3>  534-1712 


lelor's,  Master's,  Doctorate.  Guide  to 
■yes  offering  nonresidential  degree  pro- 
is  through  independent  home  study, 
redited,  economical,  accelerated  pro- 
is.  Credit  given  for  prim  accomplish- 
es and  work  experience.  Free  brochure, 
te:  Doctor  |ohn  Bear,  Costedoat  >N  Bear 
ik  Sales,  P.O.  Box  826HI ,  Ben  it  ia, 
f.  94510.  (800)  835-8535. 


Major  British  university  offers 

International  MBA 
entirely  through  home  study 

3ioeai  as  one  of  the  world's  besx  MBA's  by  the  Eccncmisi  Magaam 

No  Bachelor's  or  GMAT  required. 
Originally  founded  1821 
~  HE  RIOT- WATT  UNIVERSITY 

"">"'    Agency  for  the  Distance  Learning  MBA  *"x 
1-800  1780  Shatnick  Avenue.  Suite  2  1-510 

E-WATT        Berkeley.  California  94709  841  8771 


ly  approved  university  degrees.  Eco- 
nical  home  study  tor  Bachelor's,  Master's, 
ctorate;  fully  approved  hy  California 
te  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
stigious  faculty  counsels  tor  independent 
.ly  and  life-experience  credits  (5,000 
oiled  students,  400  faculty).  Free  infor- 
tion.  Richard  Crews,  M.D.  (Harvard), 
sklent,  Columbia  Pacific  University, 
3t.  2F9D,  1415  Thud  Street,  San  Rafael, 
it.  94901.  (800)  227-01  ll>.  ( aihfornia: 
0)  552-S522  or  (415)  459-1650. 

ich  English  in  China.  One-year  posi- 
is.  Stipend  provided  Must  have  univer- 
degree.  Call  China  Advocates:  (800) 


1-6474. 


idy  Chinese  at  home.  Free  brochure 
ite:  AICS,  Box  453,  Charlestown,  W. 
2S414. 


University  Degrees 


Self  Paced      Homo  Study 
isociate  Bachelors  Masters  Doctors 

siness  Admin,  Psychology,  Finance, 
v,  Paralegal,  Int  I  Business,  Health 
re,  Human  Resources,  Tech  Mgmt 
800)477-2254  (24  hrs) 
luthern  California  University 
2  Fashion-HA  Tustin.  CA  92680 


ctoral  degrees  by  research  in  div  erse  fields, 
tance  learning  courses  arranged  in  Eng- 
J  lead  to  European  academic  awards.  For 
ieral  prospectus  send  $°-  to:  MD  Education- 
consultants,  Royal  Albert  House,  Sheet 
set,  Windsor,  Berkshire  SL4  1  BE,  England. 


External  Associate,  Bached  Doctoral 
degrees.  Business  administrate >ii.  I  iw,  para- 
legal, psychology,  technology  niai  im  nt 
I  inane e,  MIS,  int  ernat  ion  1 1  I  imih's>, 
health-care  administration,  hum  m  re- 
sources, communications  Southern  l  alt- 
tornia  I  University,  202  Fashion  I  1  \,  lustui, 
(  '.iht  l>2r>N0.  (nOO)  477  22S4 


Paralegal  graded  curriculum.  \ppn 
1h>iik'  siud\   Must  affordable  and  ioui| 
hensive  Oik-  hundred  years  .it  legal  n  ; 
ing.  Free  catalogue    (800)  826-92: 
Blackstone  School  ol  1  aw,  P.O  B 
S7I441'.  1  )ept.  1 1.,  I  lallas,  lex.  75287 


<3 


86 


languages  as  diplomats  do,  using  the  same! 
U.S.  State  Department  easy  self-study  cas- 
settes and  Textbooks  Call  for  free  Catalog 
Audio  Language  &  Knowledge  Institute! 
1202  Lexmgton  Suite  272,  NY,  NY  10128 


800  722  6394 


Cash  for  college.  CW,000  grants  av; 
No  repayment,  ever.  (800)  243-2435 

HEALTH  AND  BEAUTY 


STOP  WAITING  ON  WEIGHT  LOSS! 

Diets  Don't  Work  but  Body  \Anse  DOES' 
Lose  Inches  &  Pounds  -  Reduce  Your  Body  Fat 
Increase  Your  Energy  &  Lower  Your  Cholesterol 
Call  today  for  your  FREE  brochure  and  audio  tape 
about  our  products  and  program    No  obligation! 

In  U.S. A  (800)  300-0036       Outside  (818)  759-1425 

^/•Vxy  INTERNATIONAL  INC. 

&<W7    WC**  ihCepehdEht CONSULTANTS 


Menopause  cSt  Hormones  newsletter — the 
tacts  you  need,  I  '.ill  Health  Revelations  for 
information:  (800)  566-7332. 

MERCHANDISE 

Swim-  and  playwear  designed  for  the 
clothing  minimalist  and  the  somewhat  con- 
servative in. ile.  W  e  offer  exciting  alterna- 
tives t<>  the  "norm."  Free  brochure.  Lynn's 
Lines,  Box  66126,  Si  Petersburg  Beach, 
Fla.  53736 


0LDTYME  f 

Rubber  Stamps 

ttirh  Divine 
Catalogue  fl^iw-*' 


26'I3''-UV3 


Repliea 

quality, 


Svi  iss 

sen  ice 


watches.  Besi  w attain v,  ptii  c 

,  guarantees.  (404)  682  0609 
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PENISES  OF  THE 
ANIMAL  KINGDOM 
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ans  nl  several  animals   lumi  man 
jci  like  appendage  "I  the  porpoise  peni.  rhr  cxii'i 
I  the  piratic,  anil  nunv  nlhci  pi'niti'ti'gis  al  mltlliios 
I  rjii-'qujlili  suiUhk-  till  lumiriL'  .mil  tllspl.li  Inilui 

I  iteMnptivi-  icxi    Ideal  as  .in  ediu jtmnal  (•••.•in..-  ■!> 
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I.I  111111(111'  , 
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Binospec  spectacle-binoculars,  i  lands  ft 
views:  theater,  sports  TV  low  vision  w. 
(416)  635-92 12;  fax:  (416)635  S2nd 

Crazy  Bt>b  has  rubber  stam|  like  vou've 
never  seen:  angels,  witchcraft,  monsters, 
mythology,  medicine,  more!  l  ataii  gue  $1 
(refundable).  C  i.irv  Bob,  P.(  »  Box  2482- 
Hll.Merrtfield,  Va  221 16 


Exquisite  jewelry  collection  c, 


VCfoodcut  IVints 

^[Limited  Editions 
■  Signed  A  numbered  by  tiie  artist  Cats 

-  Hand  pulled  Irom  original  wdod.:ut  blp'ks  Morse. 

-  Archival.  100%  rag  ,  ecld-free  paper  t  morr 
Ple«se  send  for  FHEE  CATALOGUE  including 

"The  Story  ol  Woodcut  Prints' 

SHGS  DrovlngstWints 
?36  W.  Western  Avenue 
Cflke  Forest,  It  60045 


Your  name  in  runes  mi  handmade  |  iper 

Suitable  mi  |i   ng  $5  from  Runes,  PC 

l3ox  42  3-H,  Veil.  -v.  Springs,  Ohio  45  3s" 


Exquisitely  detailed,  thumb  jewelry 
w/enamel  accent.  Photos  on  request. 

Lucky  7  Originals 
P.O.  Box  402 

Carteret,  NJ  07008 


YOUR  NAME  fN  RUNES  looms  out  of  the 
ancient  mists  of  Europe,  as  if  carved  into  the 
cliffs  above  the  fjord  by  a  mystical  hero!  On 
handmade  paper,  5"xll"  $5  from  RUNES, 
Box  423-HH.  Yellow  Springs,  OH  45387. 
Custom  runic  messages,  $5  each. 


ANCIENT  TEACHINGS 

"How  to  Have  Lucid  Dreams" — Become 
lullv  aware  that  you're  dreaming  while  still 
dreaming!  Anyone  can  learn  this  ancient 
.at  ot  die. mi  control  Av  id  lucid  dreamer 
teaches  how  Send  S^  to:  1  An  Alterna- 
tives, P.O  Box  14'Co  II.  Minneapolis, 
Mmn.  55414-0626. 


Jesus  fictional — Incontrovertible  proof!  $5. 
Abelard,  Box  5652-H,  Kent,  Wash.  98064. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Typing — hand  addressing.  $500  weekly 
possible  Free  del. ids:  National,  Box  104- 
1  iM,  Island  Park,  N  V  I  1  558-0104- 


POETRY 


Poetry  contest — Si, 000.  Send  one  origi- 
nal poem  Maximum  twenty-tour  lines 
Pacifii  Rim  Publications,  P.O  Box  54069, 
Dept.  265U,  Seattle,  Wash,  98124  Possible 
public  at  h  m 


Poetry  published.  No  mmmuks  Send  up 
to  four.  $300  award.  Quill  Books,  Box  H09- 
X,  Harlingen.Tex.  78551-3109.  

ASSOCIATIONS 


Tile  Bert  i  and  Russell  Society.  Informa 
rion:  HM,  116  Kyle  Avenue,  College  Sta 

tion,  kv  ~  1 840. 


AUDIOA'ISUAL 

Want  more  romance.'  .  .  .  Listen!  Ihree 
sensuous  recorded  hours:  Wharton,  l  aw 
rence,  Fitzgerald,  mote.  Passionate  gifts. 
$20. SO  ppd.  Love  Ston  Classics  \udiocas- 
settes,  Box  l°52-H,Nev\  York,  N.Y.  10113. 

GOURMET 


Gourmet  coffee,  tea,  and  spices.  Great 
-ill-.  Free  i  atalogue  North  Star,  II  113, 
6850  Cadbern  Covet  Road,  Sandpoint, 
ldaho.83864  (208)  263-7108. 


Brew  your  own  microbrewery-qualitv,  beers 
foi  |usi  pennies  .1  buttle!  Semi  ^2  foi  cata- 
logue and  information.  Charleston  Beer 
Works,  845-15  Savannah  Highway, 
Charleston,  S  (  29407. 


Upton 
Tea  Imports 


Over  60  Varieties  of  Fine  Loose  Tea 

Write  for  a  complimentary  issue  of  the 
UPTON  TEA  QUARTERLY 


P.O.  BOX  159  A  •  UPTON.  MA  01568 


Super  Bowl  chili:  football  fans  cheer.  Send 
>5  and  SASE:  SB(  ',  P.O.  Box  l  1129,  Oak- 
land I        °46l  ! 

CONTACT  LENSES 

Buy  your  contact  lenses  (.ill  brands)  .11 
wholesale  prices,  Seventy  percent  savings. 
Example-  d ispi  isahlcs  $  I  1    Intonnat  ion: 
121  S51 1. 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Earn  money  reading  honks.  $30,000/yr. 
income  potential.  Details:  (805)  962-8000, 
ext.  Y-224  32. 

Jobs/internships  in  science,  technology, 
and  social  change?Oei  She  New  Careers 
Directory  Call:  Student  Pugwash  I'SA. 
(800)  WOW-A-PUG. 

Make  your  research  skills  profitable!  Soft- 
ware guide  to  research  consultancy,  $9.95. 
Box  1671,  Burleson,  Tex.  76097-1671. 


Home  typists.  PC.  users  needed.  $35,000 
potential.  Details.  Calk  (805)  962-8000, 
ext.  B-22432. 

Get  paid  for  reading  books!  $100  pel  l  ook 
opportunity.  Send  name,  address  to:  Calco 
Publishing  (Dept.  C-592),  500  S.  Broad, 
Meriden,  Conn.  06450. 

VACA1  IONS 


Imitation  to  Tuscany  is  a  small  Hum 
pean  firm  specializing  in  properties  in  west- 
central  Tuscany,  one  ol  tne  mosl  beautiful 
areas  in  the  world  Villas,  ancient  towers,  and 
farmhouses  for  rent  bv  the  week  Contact 
Suzanne  B.  Cohen,  North  American  Agent,  94 
Winthrop  St .  Augusta,  Maine  04330.  (207) 
622-0743  Catalogue  $3. 


Home  exchange.  |oin  responsible  world 
wide  membership  for  inexpensive  travel! 
1  ITY. 

Guadalajara.  La  Golondrina,  pn\aie  villa 
within  resort  rYadition  and  comfort  com- 
bined. Minnies  from  downtown,  mar  oralis 
villages.  From  $600  weekly.  For  informa- 
tion, write:  Golondrina,  1012  Timber  [rail, 
Dixon,  III  61021. 


GALAPAGOS 


You,  9  other  adventurers  and  our  licensed  natural- 
ist will  sail  by  yacht  to  explore  more  islands  than 
any  other  Galapagos  expedition.  60  trip  dates. 
Mochu  Picchu  option.  Free  brochure. 

Inca  Floats  510-420-1550 
131 1-HP  63rd  St.,  Emeryville  CA  94608 


Hawaii:  I  n 


ir\  condo  overlooking  Kona 
-'at  can.  Oll|c't  area.  2  bed- 
ti  ight    Minimum  rental:  2 


Florence:  Private  walking  tours.  Custom- 
designed  to  enchant  you;  in  and  out  of  the 
city.  (708)  432-1814. 

Sabbatical  or  vacation  home  in  perched 
medieval  v  illage  on  French  Riviera.  From 
February.  $800  monthly.  Long-term  rates. 
Linck  2 B  Residence  d'Hennemont.  St. 
(  iermain-en-laye,  France  78100. 

England  afloat.  Lovely  waterways,  histori- 
an-skipper, good  tood,  no  schedule.  $645 
weekly  Also:  luxury  barge-yacht  on  Shake- 
speare's Avon;  self-drive  boats.  Box  2083, 
Springfield,  Mass.  01  101.  (413)  562-9296. 

Venice,  Italy.  Centrally  located  apart- 
ments, some  canalside,  some  terraces;  each 
personally  si  rei  ned.  Also  good  selection  in 
Florence,  Rome,  Lucca.  Week/month. 
(415)  861-3340. 


CREATIVE  PARADISE! 

Design,  drawing,  painting,  photography,  sculpture,  his- 
torical studios,  writing.  Short  courses  lor  all  abilities 
American,  Dutch,  and  Knglish  tutors  Free  brochure — 
vtelier  de  la  Rose,  46700  Montcabrier,  SW  France, 
rel  dill  5.3)65246636  Fax:  (Oil  53)  65365997. 
1  i -hour  English  brochure  service 


Freighter  cruises — deluxe,  exotic,  inexpen- 
sive. TravLtips  Association,  Box  218B1, 
Hushing,  N.Y.  1 1 358.  (800)  872-8584. 


HOTEL  DAVID  B  &  B  AND  DINNER,  TOO! 

Intimate,  in  the  heart  ol  San  Francisco  Theatre  Row  at 
Union  Square,  Home  of  DAVID'S,  the  City's  most 
celebrated  Deli/Reslaurant/Bakery  FREE  sumptuous 
breakfasts  served  til  noon  FREE  savory  dinners  till 
midwte  FREE  TRANSPORT  from  SFO  airport  tor 
guests  staying  2  nites  or  longer.  Singles  tr  $79; 
doubles  $89. 1/800-524-1888. 


Hawaiian  vacation,  virtually  tree  Informa- 
tion: $1.  Also,  $1,000  airline  rebate  hook: 
$3.  GESCO,  254  S.W.  Rogue  River  Ave- 
nue, C  irants  Pass,  Ore.  97526. 


V         IV  MONTEGO  BAY,  JAMAICA 
Tel.  809-953-2211  •  Fax  809-953-2731 

^^-^^^  Res.  call  your  Travel  Agent  or 
Windolel  071-730-7144  /  Direct  800-626-0592 


I '(  RS(  )\AI  S 


Spirituality,  health-oriented?  N.Y./metro 
area.' Events,  newsletter.  Free  hrochure.  Con- 
si  ions  Singles  (  Connection.  (212)  873-7187. 

Singles  interested  in  arts  find  compatible 
friends,  mates.  Culture  Lover's  Connections; 
SASH  Box  1274,  Torrance,  Calif.  90505. 


World's  Most  Powerful  Psychic 


World's  Greatest  And 
Most  Powerful  Psychic 
Health  •Money  •  Love  •  Luck 
Call  David  or  Opal  (615)  691-2711 


Meet  confidentially,  serious  and  fun  health- 
conscious  people.  Angelic,  Box  2418,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22042.  (703)  641-0015. 

Single  Booklovers,  a  national  group,  has 
been  getting  unattached  bcx)klovers  together 
since  1970.  Please  w  rite:  Box  1  1  7,  Cradvville, 
Pa.  19039;  or  call:  (215)  358-5049. 


Russia,  Scandinavia,  France,  U.S.A.,  ef 

Correspondence  tor  sincere  profession 
worldwide.  Scanna  International,  P.O.  I 
4-HR  Pittsford,  N.Y.  14534.  (800)  6l 
3 1 70  anytime.  v 

The  Letter  Exchange  brings  you  convel 
Hon.  Meet  minds,  not  bodies.  Send  SAj 
Box  6218-H,  Albany,  Calif.  94706. 

(  I  int  Eastwood  look-alike  seeks  bos<! 
woman  under  30  who  wants  to  explore 
mind,  soul,  and  planet.  (212)  420-4769. 

Anachron — the  generation  bridge.  O 

women/younger  men;  younger  worn 
older  men.  Send  SASH:  P.O.  Box  H-J 
New  York,  N.Y.  1  1  367. 


Bisexua  I  Men 

Conferences/peer  support  groups.  Serious, 
educated,  responsible  men  discussing  valid 
emotions  (whether  acted  upon  or  not).  Honest 
sharing  in  small  (4-S),  structured  telephone  con- 
ference-calls with  men  nationwide.  Or  regional 
weekend  seminars.  Considering  historical,  cul- 
tural roots  (Greece/Rome).  Confidential;  first- 
name  basis.  Not  psychotherapy.  Not  a  social 
network.  Facilitator--Yale,  UCSC. 
Recorded  information:  413-253-2199. 


The  Singles  Registry.  Intellectual  and 
cere  associations.  SASE  207  Hill-L 
Manor,  Hill  City,  Minn.  55748. 

At  the  Gate.  Meet  singles  sharing  va 
on  the  environment,  personal  growth,  s] 
tuality,  peace,  justice.  Free  details. 
09506-HP,  Columbus,  Ohio  43209. 


CONCERNED  SINGLES  NEWSLETT 
links  singles  concerned  about  peac 
social  justice,  gender  equity, 
:|c  and  the  environment.  ^ 

Nationwide.  All  ages.  Since  1984. 
Free  sample:  Box  555-HS,  Stockbridge,  MA  011 


Classical  Music  Lovers'  Ex c h a n 
Nationwide  link  between  unattached  m 
lovers.  Box  31,  Pelham,  N.Y.  10803.  (8 
233-CMLS. 


Are  you  loneh 
and  romantic] 

Are  you  seriously  searching  for  love' 

IX)  the  people  around  you  seem  dull,  complaa 
unromantic.  and  pack-oriented7  Have  you  bi 
disappointed  in  your  hope  to  find  someone  \ 
could  love?  The  Happy  Few  can  send  you  si 
descriptive  essays  written  by  intelligent  peo 
who  are,  like  you,  longing  for  something  mc 
You  decide  whom  to  contact.  (Also  open  to  gav 
For  free  information,  write:  The  Happy  Few 
Dept.  HM,  Box  382805,  Cambridge,  MA  022. 


Worldwide  introductions!  Beautiful  mi 
ladies,  handsome  men.  Pictures,  desc 
Hons;  tree.  League,  Box  56  37-HM,  Rc 
Nev.  8951 3-5637. 

Artistic  Connections  —  linking  s  i  r  j 
lovers  of  the  arts  across  the  nation.  Mt.,1 
art,  film,  literature,  dance,  drama,  photol 
phy.  Write:  AC,  Box  1  16,  Chatham,  1 
07928.  . 

Idealistic  man — 17,  kind,  loyal,  play 
hardworking  (M.D.),  nice-looking — sti 
woman  match  tor  friendship,  marricl 
children.  P.O.  Box  282876,  San  Francil 
Calif.  94128. 


DOUBLE  ACR(  >S  I  IC  NO.  134 


by  Thomas  H.  Middleton 

1  he  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  contain  a 
quotation  from  .1  published  work.  I  he  num- 
bered squares  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the 
numbered  blanks  under  the  wi  >RI  is.  I  he  w<  >RI ,s 
form  an  acrostic:  the  first  letter  of  each  spells 
the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of  the 
work  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken.  I  he 
letter  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  "I  each 
square  indicates  the  WORD  containing  the  letter 
to  be  entered  in  that  square.  Contesi  rules  and 
the  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appear  on 
page  7 1 . 


A.  Scraps,  shreds 

B.  1906  song  h 
Alfred  H  Miles 
and  Charles  A 
Zimmerman  ( 2 
wds. ) 

C.  Undertaking; 
embassy;  lega- 
tion 

D.  Displaying  a 
rainbi  iwdike 
array  < 'I  lustn  ms 
colors 


1 1" 
1 1 


17: 
1  to 


1  \t 


142 

50 


128 
1 78 


1  1 
41 

167 


28     195     9      158    107     95  2H 


18     122     65     1M  78 


i5  140 
l<>4  41 


Q 


Dingbats 

Wan  ime  at  1  1  il 
Congress  passed 
in  1941  (hyph.) 


64 

|,SCI 


(0     114    .'02  102 


76   n?  4s 


201 


G.  Harmonious 
nil  ivement  1  >r 
proportion 

H.  Place  of 
extreme  delight 

I     (  Heave,  stick 

I     Leaves,  splits; 

deterii  irates 
K   Low,  fast  tl\ 


86     1 0 i    I : 


176     75     186    I  os  I. 


56     156    200    07     170     i,      |(,  54 


I 

4.'' 


120 


170 
190 


os      is  M 


L.   I  ti  'Mem,  ques- 

tion;  cc  ipy,  editii  in    2 1  1 

M.  Deliberate 
displays  1  it 
disrespec  1 

N.  Viscous  secre- 
tion, as  of  an 
animal  or  veg- 
etable 

O.  Imperiling  basic 
beliefs,  atti- 
tudes, etc 


1 00    1  !8 


1 00 
60 
124 
14 


155  115 


84 
I'M 


is    177  62 


lo      M      04  14; 


»6      47     20o    181  12 


112  205 


6S  00 
144  116 


One  of  a  Ngum 
pci  iple  1  'I  e.isten  1 
t  'ape  Pn  >\  nice, 
Si  mth  Africa 
Sap,  \\  eaken; 
subvert 

Range;  1  in  urn 
lerence 
Whitewasl  ies 
adjunc  t>  to  ncl 

e\s,  e.g 

I  liyli  priest 
Eng  king  who 

abdicated  i  be 
ilu. me  (  1  «  Js  ) 

C  .'1  ilonies  1  il  jic 
■jam  ms  animals 
penguin-,,  seals. 

"  I  he  sun  lb  1' 
warms  von  heii 
shall  _  me" 
«  1  K 
Signing 


KuiMin.u.K 

.  \ 

(  1 
/  I  hi.; 

insinimeui 


IH     2o     121  Mi. 


121     IH     IV  54 


168 


174  17  21 
l.ss    117  I! 


il     I  i" 


III 


21  24 
I2i  •', 

'       57  17 

:os  ido 
1  40 


1 66  46 
112  51 
1 04     1 60 


165    2 1 5     127  101 


106      so      !  r ,  I 


1  16 
42 


44      06      00  I' 


1 ;  i 

ACROSTK 


PUZZLE 


Grilhvork 

by  E.  R.  C  Jalli  and  Ric/iard  \Ut/n  Jr. 


1 


.^ach  clue  answer  is  one  letter  longer  than  its  allotted 
space  in  the  diagram;  the  solver  must  remove  one  letter  so 
that  the  remainder  will  tit.  Hirther  instructions  appear  at 
22A  Write  the  deleted  letters  in  the  -paces  provided  at  the 
clue  numbers;  they  will  -jvll  out  a  quotation  from  Publilius 
Synis  (42  B.C.). 

C  lue  answer  include  some  uncommon  words  (26A, 
J5A,  2D),  a  variant  spelling  (19D),  and  tour  proper 
name-.  The  solution  to  last  month-  puzzle  appears  on 
page  7 1 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

g 

9 

■ 

11 

13 

■ .: 

15 

16 

17 

18 

21 

22 

24 

26 

29 

32 

35 

36 

38 

Across 

  1.  1  could  write  sad  -tone-,  tilled  with  B.S.!  (9,  run 

wards) 

  7.  Film  chase  beginning  on  turnpike  (5) 

  8.  Gave  an  excuse  tor  bailout  that  is  depositor- 
initiated  {') 

  9.  Small  mammals  cooked  in  soup — most  w  ithout 

tail  (7) 

  10.  Marshal  harp's  out  ot  hound-  where  he  ride-  (7) 

  12  He  returned  from  Orient  with  stuff!  (5) 

  13.  Rave  after  Si. 000  reward  (5) 

  1 5.  Sword-men  loudly  chewed  most  of  scenery  ( t ) 

  18.  Panic-  about  five  runner-  tor  the  Bureau  (7) 

  21.  The  German,  upset  by  studies,  -how  -  embarrass- 
ment ( 7 ) 
22.  SiY  instructions  (three  word-) 

  25  Baronet  deprived  ot  degree  over  character  (5) 

  26.  Hornless  pack  animal?  Yes  (5) 

  27  This  i-  old  stuff,  being  invok  ed  in  a  quest  (8) 

  29.  Heroin  and  this  is  pernicious.  It'-  a-  much  as  one- 
can  bear (6) 

  32.  Noblewoman — she's.)  looker,  apparently  (7) 

  34  \X  orker-  tor  the  Lord  returned  some  religious  tres- 

coes  (5) 

  s5  Statistical  divisor  is  not  quite  nil .. .but  could 

he  (8) 

  3o.  Make  the  sweater  over  and  sloppily  repair  back  (6) 


  ^7.  The  painter's  paste  goes  had — there's  sulfur  in  it  (5) 

  38.  A  good  doctor  sensed  that  old  feeling  (8) 

Down 

  l .  Dessert:  cooked  artichokes.  1  left  (9) 

  2.  Dessert  B  is  passed  around — that  hurts  (7) 

  3.  Boat  capsized — master's  getting  criticism  (6) 

  4.  Santa's  almost  finished  covering  long  list  (5) 

  5.  Once  dressed  with  jade,  in  the  past  (5) 

  6.  Bum  to  split  without  hearing  (7,  two  words) 

  7.  Comes  across . . .  .ind  suddenly  breaks  up  (5) 

  1 1 .  Badger  turned  over  devices  to  catch  fish  and 

seabirds  (7) 

  12.  Star  and  Times  misrepresented  abuses  (9) 

  14-  Number  I'll  have  arranged  about  second  home  of 

country  music  (9) 

  16.  Sweet  liqueurs  Chinese  merchant  back-orders?  (6) 

  1  7.  Rebutt  seal  fur  after  tailoring  (7) 

  1°.  One  taking  the  kitty  can  taper  oft  (8) 

  20.  Polish  leader,  originally  European  (5) 

  2  v  Traveling  route  in  a  French  region  (8) 

  24-  It  it'-  men  to  be  teased,  she's  on  the  side  of 

women  (8) 

  28.  Saintly  mother's  Easter  conversion  (6) 

50.  Gets  fresh  again,  as  we're  mixed  up  with  Poles  (6) 

  Jl.  Fabricated  disguise  as  elf  (5) 

  33.  Extra  bit  of  exercise  has  American  uplifted  (5) 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Grillwork,"  Hartvr\  Magazine,  6«s  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  1001 2.  If  you 
.ilre.kh  -ub-crihe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  cops,  ot  vour  latest  mailing  label.  Senders  ot  the  tir-t  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will 
receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  f  larper's  Magazine  W  inners'  name-  will  he  printed  in  the  April  issue.  Winners  ot  the  December  puzrle,  "Is  There  a 
l\>ctor  in  the  I  louse r  are  Janet  E.  Siovel,  Toronto,  Canada;  Bill  Hood.  Morehead  Ciry,  North  Carolina;  and  Jean  W.  Co:  ler,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


- 


The  elk  and 
the  forbidden 
woods. 

On  the  high  western  slope  of 
Colorado  is  an  aspen  forest  where 
the  outside  world  is  forbidden 
to  go.  It's  a  special  place  where 
RocRt  Mountain  Elk  come  to  give 
bii  ih.  People  who  work  nearb) 
preserved  this  sheltered  area  as  a 
calving  ground.  And  because  they 
protect  it,  each  year  hundreds  of 
elk  gather  there,  unafraid  and 
unthreatened,  to  raise  future 
generations.  Do  people  set  aside 
places  where  only  nature  has 
a  right  to  be? 

People  Do. 

Chevron 


YOVm  LOOKING  AT 
THE  REASON  A  LOT  OF  #** 
OUR-COMPETITORS 


FORD  TAURUS 

AMERICA'S 
BEST-SELLING  CAR.* 

When  we  created  the  Taurus 
Wagon,  we  created  a  wagon  unlike 
anv  other.  A  wa^on  with  a  level 
of  style,  performance  and  comfort 
thai  sent  it  to  the  top  of  the  best 
seller  list.  And  took  the  competi 
t ion  out  of  the  competition. 

Continual  refinement  makes 
Taurus  Wagon  a  design  leader  with 
the  look,  rule  and  handling  you'd 
expect  from  a  fine  sedan.  Inside. 


the  seats  are  comfortable  and  the 
controls  easy  to  identify  and  oper- 
ate. Outside,  its  smooth,  flowing 
lines  not  only  make  it  more  attrac- 
tive, they  help  make  it  more  aero 
dynamic.  And.  for  an  added 
■ 
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Jl  \atrl\.  dual 
air  bags** 
are  standard 
and  ABS  is  available  on  every 
Taurus  Wagon. 

Experience  Taurus  Wagon  your 
self.  You'll  see  that  it's  more  than 
just  an  impressive  wagon . . .  it's  an 
impressive  automobile. 


EVERY  1994  FORD  COMES 
WITH  OUR  ROADSIDE 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM*** 

I  lelp  is  only  a  toll-free  call  away 
should  you  and  your  family  need 
a  flat  tire  changed,  lockout  assis- 
tance or  a  fuel  delivery. 

'  Based  on  1993  MYTD  manufacturer  s  reported  retail 
deliveries 

"Driver  and  right  front  passenger  supplemental  restraint 

system  Always  wear  your  safety  belt 
••  3  years  36  000  miles  See  dealer  tor  details 


HAVE  YOU  DRIVE* 
A  FORD  LATELY? 


ON  NOT  BEING  A  VICTIM 
Sex,  Rape,  and  the  Trouble  with  Following  Rules 

By  Mary  Gaitskill 

THE  BEAR  IN  THE  CAUCASUS 
From  Georgian  Chaos,  Russian  Order 
EN  Misha  Glenny 

DADDY'S  GIRL 
A  story  by  Thorn  Jones 

YELLOW  IN  SPECTRUM 
A  laundiced  Etymology 
DWP-0WP6  w  3wy9Niiana     r  Theroux 

S™  *ma™    ,  Patricia  Poore, 
pease  sz  966ind/  08pw  /3ioi9    ^ars  from  her  muse 


FORD  TAURUS 

AMERICA'S 
BEST-SELLING  CAR.' 


When  we  created  the  Taurus 
Wagon,  we  created  .1  wagon  unlike 
any  other.  A  wagon  with  a  level  of 
style,  performance  and  comfort  that 
sent  it  to  the  top  ot  the  best-seller 
list.  And  took  the  competition  out 
ot  the  competition. 

Continual  refinement  makes 
Taurus  Wagon  a  design  leader  with 


the  look,  ride  and  handling  vou'd 
expect  from  a  tine  sedan.  Inside, 
the  seats  are  comfortable  and  the 
mnt nils  easy  to  operate.  For  an 
added  measure  of  safety,  dual  air 
hags'*  arc- 
standard 
and  ABS 
is  available 


YOU'RE  LOCKING  AT 
THE  REASON  aTSPQF^OUR 

COMPETITORS  TD(JN'Ta„ 
BUILD  WAGONS  ANY  M0*E 


EVERY  1994  FORD  COMES  WITH 
OUR  ROADSIDE  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM.*** 

Help  is  only  a  toll-free  call  away 
should  you  and  your  family  need  a 
flat  tire  changed,  lockout  assistance 
or  a  fuel  delivery. 

Experience  this  Taurus  Wagon  for 
yourself.  Once  youve  seen  what  it 


ran  do  on  the  road. 


under 


stand  that  it's  more  than  just  an 
impressive  wagon  . . .  it's  an  impres- 
sive automobile. 


•Based  on  1993  MYTD  manufacturer  S  reported 
retail  deliveries 

•Driver  and  right  front  p.issenqei  supplemental 
restraint  system  Always  wear  youi  safety  belt 
"3  years  36,000  miies  See  dealer  foi  i  letails 


YOU  DRIVEN 
A  FORD  LATELY? 


Don  'tyou  wish 

we  could  just  do  this  to  acid  rain. 


ill 

In  a  way  we  can— if 
more  industrial  and  power  plants 
switch  to  natural  gas. 

Natural  gas  is  playing  a  key 
role  in  industry's  compliance 
with  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendmer 
and  our  government's  plans 
t<  >r  a  cleaner  future.  It  should 
play  a  key  role  in  your  company's 
future,  too. 

Natural  gas  power  plants  can 
pr<  iduce  99%  less  sultur  di<  >xide 
and  90%  less  nitrogen  oxide 
than  oil  or  coal-fired  plants. 

And  paired  with  the 
advances  in  equipment  technolog 
in  most  eases,  natural  gas 
is  the  most  efficient,  cost-effective 
energy  around. 

Plus,  there's  a  secure  and 
steady  supply  of  gas;  over  99% 
( >f  the  gas  we  use  comes  from 
North  America,  and  more  than 
a  million  miles  of  pipeline  coast 
to  coast  delivers  it  easily. 

If  more  industrial  and 
power  plants  switch  to  natural 
gas,  we'll  help  wipe  away  acid 
rain,  instead  of  wiping  away 
our  environment. 


Clean,  economical  naturalgas.  Think  what  we'll  save. 
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Do  We  Need  PBS? 

One  would  think  it  impossible  to 
write  an  article  on  a  topic  as  broad  as 
public  television  ["Adieu  Bit;  Bird,"  De- 
cember] and  barely  touch  upon  what  is 
really  happening  in  this  industry.  But 
Lewis  Lapham  has  done  so.  His  de- 
scription is  unrecognizable  to  anyone 
with  even  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
its  programs,  educational  activities,  and 
technological  innovations.  In  his  at- 
tempt to  take  a  wide  view  of  public 
television,  Lapham  has  ended  up  look- 
ing through  the  wrong  end  of  the  tele- 
scope. 

Lapham  admits,  reluctantly,  that 
the  experience  with  his  own  PBS  se- 
ries, Bookmark,  which  ended  in  1991, 
has  tainted  his  view.  This  is  an  under- 
statement. 1  lis  account  reads  like  the 
recollection  of  a  presidential  adminis- 
tration from  the  vantage  point  ot  the 
eook.  Interesting,  clever  perhaps,  hut 
woefully  myopic.  Where's  the  rest  of 
the  story.'' 

In  his  essay,  Lapham  treats  as  a  great 
revelation  what  many  observers  already 
know:  public  television  is  underfunded, 
and  has  been  so  for  nearly  four  decades. 
It  continues  to  thrive  because  the  de- 
mand tor  quality  programming  and  ed- 
ucational serv  ices  is  met  through  a 
strong  partnership  ot  viewers,  corpor- 
ations, local,  state,  and  federal  govern- 
ments, foundations,  and  educational 
institutions. 

What  Lapham  misses  is  that  public 
telev  ision  has  entered  a  new  age  in 

Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  Letters  to  the 
Editor.  Shtrrt  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  pub- 
lished, ami  idl  letters  are  subject  u>  editing,  let- 
ters must  be  typed  double-spaced:  volume 
precludes  indivuliu.il  acknowledgment. 


which  its  noncommercial  bona  fides  is 
liable  to  be  increasingly  valued  as  the 
television  industry  moves  toward  a  500 
channel  environment  (that's  500  com- 
mercial channels,  one  assumes).  He 
seems  not  to  realize  that  PBS  distributes 
more  than  1,600  original  hours  of  pro- 
gramming to  stations  annually.  These 
shows  take  on  tough  political  and  social 
issues  (tor  which  we  get  our  share  of 
criticism  from  all  sides  of  the  political 
spectrum),  bringing  the  best  of  Amer- 
ican culture  to  every  home,  and  lead  the 
way  in  children's  programs.  Yet  Lapham 
points  to  a  couple  ot  programs  he 
doesn't  like  and  therefore  condemns 
the  whole  system. 

As  tor  what  public  television  should 
do,  Lapham  writes,  "I  could  imagine 
(PBS)  cameras  in  state  legislatures  and 
city  halls,  in  university  lecture  rooms 
.  .  "  Has  he  been  watching  PBS?  Our 
cameras  have  regularly  brought  the 
public  to  state  legislatures,  city  halls, 
and  univ  ersity  lecture  rooms.  The  Wa- 
tergate bearings,  Supreme  Court 
confirmation  hearings,  and  other  im- 
portant events  have  been  made 
available  to  the  entire  nation  through 
public  TV. 

As  a  community-based  service  that 
costs  every  American  $1  a  year  in  fed- 
eral taxes,  public  television  generates 
five  times  that  in  community  support. 
It  speaks  to  its  audience — which  in- 
cludes all  Americans,  rich  and  poor — 
as  intelligent  citizens  rather  than  as 
mere  consumers.  For  forty  years  there 
has  been  consistent  acclaim  tor  public 
telev  ision's  editorial  integrity  and  over- 
all mission.  Certainly,  there  is  plenty  of 
room  tor  improvement.  Public  televi- 
sion is  constantly  evolving,  trans- 
forming itself  to  meet  the  needs  ot  all 
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Why  America  Chooses  Fide. 
For  Its  Retirement  Savings 

Performance,  Value  and  Service 


Today,  w  ith  more  focus  on  retirement  planning  than  ever 
before,  it's  crucial  that  you  choose  the  right  company  for 
your  IRA.  Fidelity  can  help  you  get  more  of  w  hat  you're 
looking  for  in  performance,  value  and  service. 

The  IRA  With  Fidelity's 
Prov  en  Fund  Performance 

At  Fidelity  Investments,  we  are  committed 
to  offering  you  an  IRA  w  here  performance 
and  value  come  first.  We  offer  a  full  range 
of  stock  funds  with  performance  records 


Compare  These  Equity 
Choices  For  Your  IRA 

9e  Annua,  Returns  1 

1  Yeai 

5  Year        Life  of  Fund 

Fidelity  Puritan  Fund 

21.45°- 

14.34"°  14.65°° 

Fidelity  Equity-Income  II  Fund 

18.89° 

—  25.85°° 

i8  21  90  -  12  31  93|    *  * 

Fidelity  Growth  &  Income  Portfolio 

15.94 

17.25°°  18.47°° 

[12  30  35  -  12  31  93i   *  * 

Fidelity  Contralund 

17.78 

25.77  17.30 

that  speak  for  themselves.  Each  fund  is 
backed  by  the  management  expertise  that 
has  helped  make  Fidelity  America's  largest 
stock  fund  manager.' 


Fidelity 


l  ire  No-Load  No-Fee  IR\ 

Our  Best  Retirement  Offer  Ever 

Fidelity  has  waived  the  sales  charges 

on  more  than  a  do/en  stock  funds  for  your 
IR\r  And  we've  also  waived  the  IRA  fee  on 
Fidelity  mutual  fund  accounts  with  a  bal- 
ance of  $5,000 or  iiiorv  or  ifvou  trade  at 
least  twice  in  your  Fidelity  Brokerage  IRA.1 
Call  for  more  details. 

'Ilie  Information  You  Need, 
And  Tools  To  Put  It  Together 

Call  today  for  a  free  IRA  fact  kit  and  ask  lor 
a  free  Retirement  Planning  Guide 

If  you  have  a  computer,  ask  about  our 
new  Retirement  Planning 
Tftinkware™.  This  interac- 
tive software  enables  you  to 
customize  your  retirement 
strategy  and  explore  '  what 
if"  retirement  scenarios. 
It's  easy  to  useandonK 
costs  $  1 5  plus  $2.50  shipping 
and  handling. s 

Visit  a  Fidelity  investor  Center 
or  tall  24  Hours 

1-800-544-8888 
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Investments 


For  more  complete  information  including  charge*  and  expenses  c  .ill  for  a  free  prospectus  Read  il  i  archillv  Wore  vou  imesi  or  send  monev  ■  lotal  returns  tor  the  period  ended  1 1 

are  historical  and  include  change  in  share  price  and  reinvestment  ol  dividends  and  <  apital  gains  Returns  [oi  drouth  S  Im        I'oiilolio  and  Omtralniul  nu  hide  the  etlet  hoi  the  hind 

5%  sales  charge.  Returns  for  Puritan  Fund  would  have  been  lower  il  its  IX  sales  load  had  been  deduc  led  I'ast  periorniaiu  e  is  no  guarantee  ol  luiim  results  Share  pnci  and  return  v 
van  and  vou  mav  have  a  gam  or  loss  when  vou  sell  wiur  shares   Vlorningstar  proprictan  ratings  reflect  historii  al  risk  adjusted  performance  as  ul  I  lei  ember  i  I  I'i'H  I  he  ratings  ar 

subject  to  change  even  month  Morningstar  ratings  are  calculated  from  the  funds'  three-,  live  and  ID  vcai  average  annual  ret  sm<  hiding  loads  it  appropriau  and  a  risk  lactoi  ih; 

reflects  fund  performance  relative  to  three-month  Treasury  lull  monthly  returns  len  percent  ol  the  hinds  in  an  ;ts'  el  i  lass  mine  live  stars  I  idi  litv  manages  ovei  s  I  _s  bill  eipi 

asseis  -This  offer  applies  to  certain  retirement  plans  marketed  and  distributed  direi  ll\  by  I  idelilv  Fidelity  Magellan   hind  lidehtv  \ev\  Millennium1"  Fund  and  I  idclity  Selei  i  I'orilol 

are  excluded.  'For  Fidelity  mutual  land  IR\s  llieslo.iniHial  I  R\  maintenance  fee  will  he  waned  lor  mutual  hind  IK  \  act  mints  ol  Ss  D  unreal  the  lime  ol  the  lei  billing  loi  lidt 

Sell-directed  IRK  the  $20  fee  will  be  waned  il  am  Fidelity  mutual  fund  position  is  at  leasl     000  ai  the  imieol  Ihe  fee  billing  'loi  I'I'H  theuaivci  is  based  on  trades  Iroin  I  l/l/')i 
through  10/31 AK  and  applies  to  am  iwo  trades  made  m  retiremeni  accounts  in  vi.nr  name  I'rades  in  mutual  lundsand  limited  panni  i  ships  arc  i  \«  Inded  Vm  niusi  havi'  a  I  idclity 
prototype  plan  with  an  Fl)i<.  insured  custodian/trustee  lo  qualify    I  idelity  Retirement  Manning  Niinkwan  cosis  S'li  plus  Si  SDship|iingand  handling  ..ml  sales  ia\  where  applicable 
For  IBM  and  compatible  computers  Fidclitv  Distributors  (!oq)oration  Fidelity  Brokerage  Senil  es  im    Mcinbei  MSI  Slit! 
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\inerie;m>  who  depend  upon  it  tor  in- 
formation. !  apham  should  nave  taken 
i  closer  look  .11  all  ot  it — and  gotten 
1 

Rtthcri  (J.  (  ktenhoff 
Executive  Vice  President,  PBS 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Finally,  a  j( mrnalist  has  had  the  guts 
to  ti  ll  the  truth  about  PBS.  One  hopes 
that  Lewis  Lapham's  csm\  will  en- 
courage those  within  the  system  to 
take  a  good,  hard  look  ar  their  dilet- 
tani  ism  and  hypocrisy. 

Yet  Lapham  fails  to  comment  on 
two  i it  the  most  egregious  abuses  fos- 
tered by  the  system.  First  is  us  waste- 
fulness. To  see  this  problem,  one  need 
only  to  look  at  the  number  of  vice 
presidents  and  pr<  >gramming  officials  at 
some  PBS  stations  and  then  observe 
how  htrle  programming  they  actually 
produce.  WNFT  in  New  York  City 
leads  the  pack  in  this  category. 

I  he  second  disturbing  abuse  is  the 
influence  ot  the  BBC."  on  PBS  pro- 
gramming. A  casual  srroll  through  the 
corridors  ot  WGBH-Boston  tells  all. 
WGBI 1  is,  quite  literally,  the  Ameri- 
can base  ot  the  British  government's 
br<  >adcasting  arm.  Our  American  col- 
leagues ar  Wt  >BI  1 — who  are  becoming 
fewer  and  fewer — seem  to  feel  cultur- 
ally interior  to  producers  from  the  U.K. 
One  wonders  whether  all  those  so- 
called  co-productions  with  the  BBC 
are  designed  to  provide  employment 
tor  American  broadcast  journalists  or 
tor  rheir  British  counterparts.  This  a 
particularly  crucial  point,  since  our  tax 
dollar-  are  in  question.  It  appears  that 
the  BB( '  gets  .1  tree  ride  into  our  PBS 
market  while  keeping  talented  Amer- 
ican television  journalists  at  hay. 

W  e  hope  that  Lapham's  essay  will 
trigger  the  same  sort  ot  critical  evalu- 
ation ot  PBS  that  is  regularly  lavished 
on  commercial  broadcasting.  At  least 
commercial  broadcasters  do  not  con- 
fuse art  and  commerce.  PBS,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  intellectually  preten- 
tious. \\Y  know  whereol  we  speak. 

A  C  )oncerru.'d  t  !rou/)  of  bule/vtidcnr  PBS 

Producers 
New  Y<  >rk  C  jtv 

rhough  public  telev  ision  may  re- 
semble a  hetdom,  Lew  is  Lapham  errs  in 
directing  his  ire  against  the  lords  ol 


PBS.  Instead,  he  should  have  ques- 
tioned their  eery  legitimacy.  After  all, 
it  is  due  to  economic  imperatives 
rather  than  political  agendas  that  pub- 
lic telev  ision  must  play  the  ratings 
game — w  ith  all  its  concomitant  trap- 
pings— by  presenting  programming  at- 
tract i\e  to  sponsors  and  donors  alike. 

As  Lapham  notes,  viewers  can  find 
comparable  programming  on  n\  al  ca- 
ble channels,  such  as  Discover,  AcNF, 
and  ONN.  As  cable  reaches  more  and 
more  people  across  the  country,  pub- 
lic telev  ision  will  appear  redundant 
rather  than  irrelevant. 

Lapham  mentions  these  develop- 
ments only  in  passing  and  misses  the 
greater  opportunity  to  press  PBS  man- 
agement to  substantiate  itself.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  public  broadcasting 
cannot  compete  in  today's  market.  It 
PBS  closed  its  doors  tomorrow,  what 
would  become  ot  "quality  program- 
ming"? C  'able  channels  would  bolster 
their  ow  n  programming  and  pick  up  fa- 
vorites such  as  Masterpiece  Theatre  and 
\1vsterv.  Viewers,  then,  would  not  say 
adieu  to  Big  Bird  bur  rather  welcome 
him  to  a  new  neighborhood.  That 
would  at  once  be  the  legacy  left  by 
and  the  undoing  of  PBS. 

/  )ouglas  Loynes 
Indianapolis 

Should  Apes  Make  Us  Laugh? 

Vicki  Hearne's  defense  ot  Bobby 
Berosini's  orangutan  act  ["Can  an  Ape 
Tell  a  Joke.'"  November  1993]  was 
troubling.  The  case  of  Berosini,  it  may 
be  remembered,  began  when  a  casino 
d, nicer  secretly  videotaped  Berosini's 
repeated  backstage  bearing  ot  endan- 
gered  orangutans.  Subsequently,  Peo- 
ple tor  the  Ethical  Treatment  ot 
Animals  (PFTA)  filed  a  formal  com- 
plaint with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  charging  that  the 
orangutans  Berosini  uses  as  props  in 
his  nightclub  act  spend  almost  their 
entire  existence,  when  not  on  the 
stage,  "containerized"  individually  in 
solid,  stainless-steel  boxes  the  size  ot 
kitchen  refrigerators.  Isolated  from  one 
another,  with  nothing  to  look  at  but 
I.  mr  metal  walls  and  unable  to  stretch 
out  ev  en  to  sleep,  the  orangutans  were 
ft  uind  by  the  g>  >v  eminent  to  have  been 
kept  tor  ten  years  or  more  in  areas  less 
than  one-third  1  >f  the  absolute  mirurnum 


space  required  by  federal  law.  Primatol- 
ogists  from  all  over  the  world,  including 
Dr.  Jane  Goodall  and  Dr.  Birute 
C  Jaldikas,  the  undisputed  world  experts 
in  orangutan  behavior,  have  signed  af- 
fidavits condemning  Berosini's  treat- 
ment lit  the  orangutans  in  his  custody. 

I  learne  may  find  the  sight  of  an  in- 
telligent, once-dignified,  endangered 
great  ape  giving  the  tinget,  making 
raspberry  noises,  and  exposing  his  but- 
tocks an  indication  ot  the  orangutan's 
natural  "humor."  But,  contrary  to  Her 
belief,  orangutans  do  not  have  a  "mis- 
chievous nodding  grin."  Like  chim- 
panzees, orangutans  display  their  teeth 
when  afraid,  not  when  amused.  Those 
i  >t  us  who  have  visited  the  smoke-tilled 
casino  where  the  animals  performed 
twice  a  night,  seen  the  photographs  of 
the  tiny  steel  boxes  in  which  they  spent 
much  of  their  lives,  spoken  to  the  many 
eyewitnesses  of  the  beatings,  and 
watched  the  videotapes  shot  backstage 
believe  the  time  has  come  to  let  the  an- 
imals live  free  in  their  homelands. 

Ingrid  E.  Nexckirk 

Chairperson,  People  tor  the  Ethical 

Treatment  ot  Animals 
Washington 

In  her  essay,  Vicki  Hearne  mentions 
a  statement  that  I  made  about  animal 
trainers — namely,  that  "you  can  get 
anyone  to  do  anything  it  you  beat 
them."  She  then  goes  on  to  argue  that 
this  would  work  only  it  the  animal  or 
person  could  not  escape.  This  would 
not  apply,  she  suggests,  to  Betosint  be- 
cause his  orangs  are  at  liberty  onstage. 
1  am  aware  that  Hearne  is  an  animal 
trainer  herself  and  would  like  to  put 
that  profession  in  a  good  light,  but  she 
cannot  change  the  laws  ot  learning  or 
behavior  just  to  make  her  tellow  train- 
er look  good.  Hearne  apparently  does 
nor  understand  the  dynamics  ot  abuse 
and  control.  She  might  he  amazed  to 
find  out  that  abused  wives  are  at  lib- 
erty— many  even  go  to  the  store  by 
themselves — yet  continue  to  return  to 
their  abusive  husbands  and  obey  them. 
She  would  probably  also  be  amazed  by 
the  fact  that  abused  children  often  ap- 
pear to  be  closest  to  theit  most  abusive 
parent  and,  publicly,  show  very  strong 
attachment  to  that  parent.  In  other 
words,  emotional  bonding  can  occur 
with  pain  as  well  as  with  pleasure.  I 


(b  treat  symptomatic  benign  enlarged  prostate: 

Only  one  medicine  can  shrink  the  prostate. 
PROSCAR. 

(FINASTERIDE) 

Until  recently,  there  wasn't  a  med- 
icine that  could  help  the  condition 
known  as  symptomatic  benign 
prostate  enlargement  or  BPH.  But 
now  there  is  PR<  >S<  :ar,  the  first  oral 
prescription  medicine  that  can 
shrink  an  enlarged  prostate. 

However,  it  is  important  to  know  the 
following:  PROSCAR  doesn't  work 
for  everyone.  Even  though  your 
prostate  may  shrink,  you  may  not 
see  an  improvement  in  urinary  flow 
or  symptoms.  And  you  may  need  to 
take  PROSCj\R  for  6  months  or  more 
to  see  whether  it  helps  you. 


How  PROSCAR  can  shrink  an 
enlarged  prostate. 

As  a  man  ages,  a  key  hormone  can 
!  help  cause  the  prostate  to  grow. 
PROSCAR  actually  blocks  the  pro- 
duction of  this  hormone,  so  it  helps 
shrink  the  prostate  to  a  smaller 
size  in  many  men.  As  a  result, 
some  men  treated  with  PROSCAR 
experience  an  increased  urinary 
flow  and  an  improvement  in  uri- 
nary symptoms. 

Why  you  should 
see  your  doctor  soon. 

Your  doctor  has  several  options  for 
the  treatment  of  symptomatic 
BPH:  watchful  waiting  (monitor- 


The  prostate  surrounds  part  nf  the  urethra,  the  tube  that 
carries  urine  from  the  bladder.  As  the  prostate  enlarges 
it  can  squeeze  the  urethra  ant/  cause  urinary  problems 


ing  the  condition  with  regular 
checkups),  medication,  or  surgery. 
It's  important  to  see  your  doctor 
because  the  problem  doesn't  usual- 
ly get  better  by  itself.  In  many 
cases,  the  prostate  continues  to 
enlarge  and  the  symptom-  may 
get  woi'se.  So  if  your  urinary 
symptoms  are  bothering  you,  have 
your  family  doctor  or  a  urologist 
assess  your  condition  and  ask  if 
PROSCAK  is  an  appropriate  treat- 
ment for  you. 

It  is  also  important  to  have  regu- 
lar checkups.  While  benign 
prostate  enlargement  is  not  cancer 
and  dors  not  lead  to  cancer,  the 
two  conditions  can  exist  at  the 
same  time. 


Remember,  only  a  doctor  can  eval- 
uate your  symptoms  and  their  pos- 
sible causes.  So.  it  your  urinary 
symptoms  are  bothering  you,  don't 
wail  any  longer.  You  may  find  that 
your  enlarged  prostate  can,. lie 
made  into  ;i  smaller  problem. 

For  more  information  about 
prostate  enlargement  and 
PROSCAR,  call  l-80()-(i:}>-4452 

today. 
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Please  see  patient  information  on  the  following  page 
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PATIENT  INFORMATION  ABOUT 
PROSCAR    Pi  ... 

Generic  name:  finasteride  (fin-AS-tur-eyed) 

PROSCAR  is  lot  ihc  treatment  of 
symptomatic  benign  prostatic  hyperpla- 
sia and  lor  list-  In  men  only. 

Your  doctor  may  prescribe  PROSCAR  if  you 
have  a  medical  condition  called  benign 
prostatic  li>  perplasia  or  BPH    This  occurs 
only  in  men 

Please  read  tlu>  information,  as  well  as  the 
leaflet  which  accompanies  vour  medication, 
before  vou  .-tart  taking  PROSCAR  Also, 
read  the  leaflet  each  time  you  renew  your 
prescription,  ju.st  in  case  anything  has 
changed.  Remember,  this  leaflet  does  not 
take  the  place  of  careful  discussions  with 
your  doctor   You  and  your  doctor  should 
discuss  PR<  )SCAR  when  you  start  taking 
your  medication  and  at  regular  checkups. 

What  is  BPH? 

HPH  is  an  enlargement  of  the  prostate 
gland.  Alter  age  50.  most  men  develop 
enlarged  prostates  The  prostate  is  located 
below  the  bladder   As  the  prostate  enlarges, 
u  may  slowly  restrict  the  flow  of  urine. 
This  can  lead  to  symptoms  such  as: 

•  a  weak  or  interrupted  urinary  .stream 

•  a  feeling  that  vou  cannot  empty  your 
bladder  completely 

•  a  feeling  of  delay  or  hesitation  when  you 
start  to  urinate 

•  a  need  to  urinate  often,  especially  at  night 
•a  feeling  that  you  must  urinate  right  away. 

I  reatment  options  for  Bl'H 

There  are  three  main  treatment  options 
for  BPH 

•Program  of  monitoring  or  "Watchful 
Waiting".  II  a  man  has  an  enlarged 
prostate  gland  and  no  symptoms  or  if  his 
symptoms  do  not  bother  him,  he  and  his 
doctor  may  decide  on  a  program  of  monitor- 
ing which  would  include  regular  checkups, 
instead  of  medication  or  surgery. 
•Medication.  Your  doctor  may  prescribe 
PR(  )S(  !AR  for  BPH  See  "What  PROSCAR 
does"  below 

•Surgery.  Some  patients  may  need 
surgery    Your  doctor  can  describe  several 
different  surgical  procedures  for  BPH 
Which  procedure  is  best  depends  on  your 
symptoms  and  medical  condition. 

What  PROSCAR  does 

PROSCAR  lowers  levels  of  a  key  hormone 
called  DHT  ulihvdrotestosterone),  which  is 
a  major  cause  of  prostate  growth  Lowering 
DH'I  leads  to  shrinkage  oft  he  enlarged 
prostate  gland  in  most  men   This  can  lead 
to  gradual  improvement  in  urine  flow  and 
symptoms  over  the  next  several  months 
However,  since  each  case  of  BPH  is  differ- 
ent, you  should  know  that: 

•Even  though  the  prostate  shrinks,  you 
may  NOT  see  an  improvement  in  urine  flow 
or  symptoms. 

•You  may  need  to  take  PROSCAR  for  six  16) 
months  or  more  to  see  whether  it  helps  you. 

•Even  though  you  take  PROSCAR  and  it 
may  help  you.  it  is  not  known  whether 
PROSCAR  reduces  the  need  for  surgery 
What  you  need  to  know  while  taking 
PROS<  \K 

•You  must  see  vour  doctor  regularly. 

While  taking  PROSCAR,  vou  must  have 
regular  checkups    Follow  your  doctor's  advice 
about  when  to  have  these  checkups 
•About  side  effects.  Like  all  prescription 
drugs.  PROSCAR  may  cause  side  effects 
Side  effects  due  to  PROSCAR  may  include 
impotence  'or  inability  to  have  an  erec- 
tion) and  less  desire  for  sex    Fach  of 
these  side  effects  occurred  in  less  than  \'< 
of  patients  in  clinical  studies    In  some 
cases  side  effects  went  away  while  the 
patient  continued  to  take  PROSCAR 


Some  men  taking  PROSCAR  (Finasteride) 
may  have  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
semen  released  during  sex.  This  decrease 
does  not  appear  to  interfere  with  normal 
sexual  function 

You  should  discuss  side  effects  with  your 
doctor  before  taking  PROSCAR  and  any- 
time you  think  you  are  having  a  side  effect. 
•Checking  for  prostate  cancer.  Your 
doctor  has  prescribed  PROSCAR  for  symp- 
tomatic BP11  and  not  for  cancer — but  a 
man  can  have  HPH  and  prostate  cancer  at 
the  same  time    Doctors  usually  recom- 
mend that  men  be  checked  for  prostate 
cancer  once  a  year  when  they  turn  50  (or 
40  if  a  family  member  has  had  prostate 
canceri.  These  checks  should  continue  while 
you  take  PR<  )S(  AR    PROSCAR  is  not  a 
treatment  for  prostate  cancer 

•About  prostate  specific  antigen  (PSA). 

Your  doctor  may  have  done  a  blood  test  called 
PSA   PR(  )SCAR  can  ;dter  PSA  values.  For 
more  information,  talk  to  your  doctor 

•A  warning  about  PROSCAR  and 
pregnancy. 

PR(  )S<  AR  is  for  use  by  MEN  only. 
PR(  )S(  'AR  is  generally  well  tolerated  in  men. 
However,  women  who  are  pregnant,  or 
women  who  could  become  pregnant,  should 
avoid  the  active  ingredient  in  PROSCAR. 
If  the  active  ingredient  is  absorbed  by  a 
woman  who  is  pregnant  with  a  male  "baby, 
it  may  cause  the  male  baby  to  be  born  with 
abnormalities  of  the  sex  organs.  Therefore, 
any  woman  who  is  pregnant  or  who  could 
become  pregnant  must  not  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  active  ingredient  in 
PROSCAR 

Two  of  the  ways  in  which  a  woman  might 
absorb  the  active  ingredient  in  PROSC  AR 
are 

Sexual  contact.  Your  semen  may  contain 
a  small  amount  of  the  active  ingredient 
of  the  drug   If  your  partner  is  pregnant,  or 
if  vou  and  your  partner  decide  to  Have 
a  baby,  you  must  stop  taking  PROSCAR 
and  talk  to  your  doctor.  If  your  partner 
could  become  pregnant,  proper  use  of  a 
condom  can  reduce  the  risk  of  exposing  her 
to  your  semen  (discuss  this  further  witn 
your  doctor). 

Handling  broken  tablets.  Women  who 
are  pregnant  or  who  could  become 
pregnant  must  not  handle  broken  tablets 
of  PROSCAR. 

PROSCAR  tablets  are  coated  to  prevent 
contact  with  the  active  ingredient  during 
normal  handling.  If  this  coating  is  bro- 
ken, the  tablets  should  not  be  handled  by 
women  who  ;uv  pregnant  or  who  could 
become  pregnant. 

If  a  woman  who  is  pregnant  comes  into 
contact  with  the  active  ingredient  in 
PROSCAR,  a  doctor  should  be  consulted. 
Remember,  these  warnings  apply  only  if 
the  woman  exposed  to  PROSCAR  is  preg- 
nant or  could  become  pregnant 

How  to  take  PROSCAR 

Follow  vour  doctor's  advice  about  how  to  take 
PROSCAR.  You  must  take  it  every  day.  You 
mas  take  it  with  or  between  meals.  To  avoid 
forgetting  to  take  PROSCAR,  it  may  be  help- 
ful to  take  it  the  same  time  every'  day. 
Do  not  shiu'e  PROSCAR  with  anyone  else:  it 
was  prescribed  only  for  you. 
Keep  PR(  )S(  'AR  and  all  medicines  out  of  the 
reach  of  children 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ABOUT 
PROSCAR  AND  BPH.  TALK  WITH  YOUR 
DOCTOR.  IN  ADDI  TION.  TALK  TO  YOUR 
PHARMACIST  OR  OTHER  HEALTH  CARE 
PR(  IVTDER 
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wish  the  magical  world  Hearne  paints 
of  trained-animal  acts  were  true — for 
the  animals'  sake.  Unfortunately,  it's 
not.  There  is  nothing  magical  about  it 
fi  ir  the  animals. 

Roger  S .  Fouts 
Ellensburg,  Wash. 

The  Reality  of  Reality  TV 

In  a  college  writing  course,  some  fel- 
low students  and  I  were  asked  to  read 
Dehra  Seagal's  "Tales  from  the  Cut- 
ting-Room Floor"  [November]  as  the 
basis  tor  a  discussion  on  the  ethics  of 
"creative  non-fiction."  Seagal  spent  six 
months  logging  videotape  of  arrests, 
drug  busts,  and  raids  for  the  reality- 
based  television  cop  show  American 
Detective.  We  w  ere  all  disturbed  by  the 
extent  to  which  her  employers  em- 
phasized story — an  exciting,  focused, 
and  artificially  resolved  narrative — 
over  the  sad  and  perplexing  "reality" 
locked  away  in  video  vaults,  labeled 
unusable. 

The  subject  of  Seagal's  essay  made 
it  all  the  more  ironic  that  she  used  a 
fictional  technique — the  convention 
of  the  diary — to  present  her  story. 
Doubtless  a  real  diary  provided  the  au- 
thor's raw  material,  but  1  question  the 
veracity  of  Mich  polished,  m.n  be  e\  en 
shghtlv  retouched,  daily  reflections. 
Couldn't  it  be  said  that  Seagal's  essay, 
in  implying  a  super-diarist  persona  wh  > 
incidentally  produces  some  prime  jour- 
nalism, uses  the  same  artifice  that  it 
condemns  in  American  Detective1. 

Wary  Bums 
Longwood,  Fla. 

Cigarettes:  Less  Than  Sublime? 

Richard  Klein's  "ode  and  elegy"  to 
the  black  prince  of  tobacco  products 
["The  Dark  Beauty  of  the  Cigarette," 
Readings,  November]  cribs  its  more 
striking  ideas  from  eighteenth-centu- 
rv  philosophy,  some  of  the  tenets  of 
which  are  reflected  in  twentieth-cen- 
tury  advertising:  Philip  Moms  has  long 
rendered  the  Sublime  and  the  Beauti- 
ful a  visual  reality.  The  Marlboro  Man 
understands  viscerally  Edmund  Burke's 
notions  of  sublimity  (Burke's  ideas  on 
the  subject  informed  those  of  Kant; 
Klein  rarely  knows  from  whom  he  bor- 
rows)— he  smokes  not  as  introspec- 
tion or  prayer  but  because  smoking 


A  DOCTOR'S  ELOQUENT 
ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  STRUGGLE 
BETWEEN  LIFE  AND  DEATH 


irms  others,  and  threat  of  pain  "m- 
j  cteJ  h\  .1  power  m  sonic  way  superi- 
■"  is  the  root  of  Burkean  sublimity, 
he  Marlboro  Man  is  a  powerful  figure 
ot  because  he  can  kill  himself  — 
hich,  in  real  life,  he  Jul — but  be- 
ause  he  can  kill  us. 

Klein's  gendered  aesthetics  match 
iurke  and  Philip  Morris  stroke  tor 
:roke:  "hysterical"  opponents  of  puh- 
c  smoking  would  take  away  the  dark, 
;cret  "ritual  of  fire  and  smoke"  and 
hus  demasculinize  us,  call  us  in  from 
he  Alps  or  from  Marlboro  Country.  It 
Clein  were  not  so  confused  ("Cigarettes 
re  bad.  That  is  why  they  are  good — 
lot  goi id,  not  beautiful,  bur  sublime"), 
would  suggest  that  he  was  dangerous, 
tnd  that  his  attempt  to  celebrate  the 
leaths  of  our  loved  ones  from  king  can- 
:er  was  tasteless.  Such  tastelessness,  in 
act,  was  exceeded  only  by  Harpers  ex- 
ending  the  "celebratit  in"  u  >  a  full-page 
:igarette  ad  on  the  back  cover  i  if  the  is- 
sue. Referring  to  the  smoker's  ability 
to  switch  to  a  lovver-tar  cigarette,  it 
showed  a  man  flexing  his  muscles, 
laughing,  and  smoking  beneath  the 
words  "You  can  do  it!"  The  encour- 
agement of  self-destruction  and  the 
abuse  of  others  is  an  old  song,  older  by 
far  than  the  eighteenth  century.  1,  tor 
one,  have  grown  tired  of  it. 

Philip  E.  Baruth 
Winooski,  Vt. 

It  must  be  a  seemingly  unassailable 
few  who  could  still  find  moral — not 
to  say  theological — tooting  firm 
enough  from  which  to  condemn 
Richard  Klein's  profound  illustration  of 
the  smoker's  joy.  Indeed,  he  has  near- 
ly convinced  even  me,  who  once 
would  have  savagely  opposed  him,  of 
the  undeniable  plaisir  tie  turner.  All 
that  remains  to  be  done  before  1  lend 
my  unqualified  support  to  embattled 
smokers  everywhere  is  tor  some  clever 
soul  to  create  an  apparatus — some  sort 
of  pulmonary  recirculation  device — 
that  would  allow  precious  puffers  like 
Klein  to  enjoy  more  purely  and  pro- 
longingly  the  sublimity  of  their  soot 
without  exciting  protest  from  the  un- 
enlightened and  disbelieving  around 
them.  What  a  wonderful  world  it 
would  be. 

Matthew  L.  Boesch 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 


On  a  sr 


spring 
afternoon  in 
1991,  Richard 
Seizor,  a  retired 
surgeon  and 
renowned 
essay  ist.  col- 
lapsed in  his 
study.  Rushed 
to  the  hospital, 
he  was  diag- 
nosed with 
Legionnaires' 
disease.  Sel/er 
lapsed  into  a 
coma  —and 
began  a  painful 
journey  to  a  place 
"more  than  a  hint 


RAISING 

The 

DEAD 


Th  ;  is  the 
sto,\  of  that 
|  journey .  a  trip 
to  the  under- 


RICHARD  SELZER 


where  there  was 
of  death." 


world  of 
disease,  w  here 
Sel/er  explores 
w  ith  eloquence 
and  humor 
the  unknow  n 
regions  of 
unconscious- 
ness, the  body 
and  its  spu  n, 
medical  treat- 
ment and  its 
limitations, 
and  the  mysterious  drama  of  the 
struggle  between  life  an  death. 


H/.v  descriptions  shine  -\n  unsentimental,  often 

funny  account  of  life  on  the  verge  of  death." 
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Attention,  Professors! 

For  1 1*1  years.  Harper's  Magazine  has  brought  readers  the  best  in  American  thought, 
opinion,  and  humor.  Even  issue  contains  articles,  essays,  letters,  and  stories  that 
have  consistently  challenged  contemporary  perceptions  from  the  (livil  War  to  the 
present.  Join  the  growing  number  of  educators  who  use  Harper's  in  the  classroom.  The 
richest  source  of  great  writing  in  \mcrica  today.Available  for  $1.50  per  copy  (50%  oft 
the  cover  price)  Short-term  subscriptions  available. 


For  more  information,  contact  Kelly  Lynch.  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York. 
NY  10012  (212)  6M-650S. 
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Spring  list 
B)>  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


>fie  was  nut  quite  what  you  wou/d  call  re- 
ined. She  was  not  quae  what  you  would 
:all  unrefined.  She  was  the  kind  oj  per- 
\on  that  keeps  a  parrot. 

— Mark  Twain 


s  an  editor  suhject  to  the  whim 
of  intellectual  fashion,  1  make  occa- 
sional lists  of  the  words  and  phrases 
that  describe  the  arc  of  enlightened 
opinion  and  maintain  their  currency 
as  the  hearers  of  the  season's  received 
wisdom.  The  task  is  sometimes  drudg- 
ing and  often  frivolous,  hut  it  is  not 
one  that  1  can  afford  to  neglect.  If  1  fail 
to  notice  that  last  year's  priceless  tnith 
has  been  transformed  into  this  year's 
imbecile  cliche,  I  run  the  risk  of  com- 
missioning manuscripts  from  authors 
no  longer  infallible  on  topics  that  have 
ceased  to  exist. 

The  device  of  an  alphabetical  list  I 
borrowed  from  Gustave  Flaubert,  who 
appreciated  the  difficulties  as  long  ago 
as  1862  and  defended  himself  against 
the  newspapers  by  compiling  a  dictio- 
nary of  accepted  ideas.  Some  of  his 
definitions  remain  in  force  ("WIND- 
MILL: Looks  well  in  a  landscape";  "FLAG: 
The  sight  of  it  makes  the  heart  beat 
faster"),  but  he  addressed  his  remarks 
to  a  French  instead  of  an  American 
audience,  and  within  the  more  ad- 
vanced circles  of  opinion  in  New  York, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Washington  they 
might  convey  an  impression  of  being 
slightly  behind  the  time.  Flaubert  nev- 
er was  given  the  chance  to  admire  the 
political  thought  of  Rush  Limbaugh 
or  applaud  Nonnan  Mailer's  after-din- 
ner speeches,  and  I  doubt  that  he  could 
have  guessed  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
language  made  for  television  or  tore- 
seen  the  capture  of  the  universities  by 
the  forces  of  social  conscience. 

Even  so,  and  much  to  his  credit, 
Flaubert  sought  to  allay  the  intellec- 


tual nervousness  of  the  age,  and  In- 
understood  that  no  self-respecting  ed- 
itor or  perfume  merchant  could  at- 
tend the  emperor  Li  mis  Nap<  >le<  >n  i  >n 
i  me  of  his  hunting  weekends  at  C<  nn- 
piegne  without  a  wardrobe  of  proper 
opinions — preferably  augmented  with 
indications  of  appropriate  inflection, 
stance,  and  tone  of  voice.  It  simply 
wouldn't  do  to  stand  around  on  the 
terrace  and  wonder  about  the  preve- 
nance of  the  wme  or  the  sexual  ori- 
entation of  the  huntsmen.  To  arrive 
without  a  correct  set  of  attitudes  was 
alm<  ist  as  bad  as  t<  i  c<  »me  dressed  in  last 
year's  clothes.  But  bow  was  one  to 
know  what  was  expected,  and  on 
whom  a  mid  one  rely  tor  advice  .'Times 
change,  and  words  once  possessed  of 
a  plain  meaning  disappear  behind  the 
screens  ot  political  correctness.  The 
deconstructions  in  progress  .it  the  uni- 
versities loose  the  academic  wrecking 
ball  against  the  plaster  facade  of  what 
was  once  known  (erroneously)  as 
Western  Civilization,  and  on  the  scaf- 
folding ot  a  revised  cultural  history, 
critics  recently  arrived  from  points 
east  and  south  raise  the  brightly  col- 
ored flags  of  multiculturalism. 

Fortunately  tor  all  concerned,  we 
are  a  conservative  people,  preferring 
the  semblance  ot  si  >cial  change  to  any 
serious  interruption  of  the  status  quo, 
and  our  polite  conversation,  like  our 
politics  and  manner  ot  dress,  retains 
over  long  periods  ot  time  the  charac- 
ter ot  inoffensive  and  reassuring  gen- 
erality proper  to  The  MacNeil/Lehrer 
NewsHour  or  a  well-run  military 
academy.  When  1  first  began  arrang- 
ing the  definitions  in  alphabetical  i  ir 
der,  1  didn't  expect  main  ot  them  to 
hold  their  value  foi  more  than  a  lew 
weeks,  let  alone  tot  an  entire  pub- 
lishing season  or  political  campaign. 
What  surprised  me  was  tin  remark- 


able stability  of  the  opinions  welcome 
in  all  i.  lassie  n  .ins  and  suitable  ti  n  an  ap- 
pearance mi  the  pages  i  ■!  both  the  Wall 
Street  Jourruil  and  the  Washington  Post 
(.  Her  the  last  twenty-)  idd  years  a  -mall 
number  ol  phrases  have  become  ob- 
si  ilete  ("art  i  >t  c  risis,"  "age  i  it  scare  itv," 
"Consciousness  111"),  and  a  lew  w< irds 
have  lost  their  point  or  slutted  their 
connotations  to  the  historical  past 
("Sov  iets,"  "Watergate,"  "(  old  War," 
"George  Bush"),  but  for  the  most  part 
the  w  isdom  in  office  has  remained  as 
impervi<  his  n  i  the  t  hanges  in  pi  >lit  ical 
i  >r  literary  fashion  as  the  image  of  Eliz- 
abeth Taylor. 

In  some  instances,  ot  course,  prop 
er  usage  depends  upon  prior  recogni- 
tion of  the  dominant  prejudk  e  a  I  read  v 
assembled  in  the  ballroom  or  at  the 
Conference  table.  In  blatantly  conser- 
vative company  (at  a  yacht  club  in 
Orange  C  )ounty,  (.  California,  say,  or  at 
a  fund-raising  dinner  sponsored  by 
The  Heritage  Foundation)  the  words 
"sexist"  and  "racist"  always  must  be 
presented  w  ith  a  heavily  sarcastic  in- 
tonation, implying  contempt  lor  pe<  >- 
pie  who  think  thai  either  word  means 
anything;  among  avowed  liberals  gath- 
ered on  VC'est  Seventy-ninth  Street  in 
Manhattan  ti  'celebrate  a  new  hi «  >k  bv 
Gloria  Steinem  or  Susan  Sontag,  the 
same  words  should  carry  the  weight 
ol  div  ine  revelation,  as  it  they  accu- 
rately described  the  enure  while  male 
pi  ipulat  ii  ins  i  it  \\  est  Virginia,  .Arizona, 
and  Tennessee. 

.Assuming  that  any  quest  i<  ins  ( 4  tone 
and  inflection  can  be  answered  bv 
glancing  at  the  jewelry  ot  the  other 
people  in  the  room,  1  like  to  think 
that  no  matter  what  the  topic  ot  con- 
versation — an  i  nit  break  i  A  w  ar  i  >r  semi- 
otics, the  sight  ing  of  a  political  prophet 
in  the  deserts  of  ( California,  the  splen 
di  ii  i  if  pheasants  -  t he  interested  lead 
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er  can  offer  or  advance  any  opinion  on 
the  following  list  in  the  certain  knowl- 
edge that  it  is  both  tasteful  and  safe. 

ART:  Ennobling-  Never  enough  of  it. 

B<  )SNIA:  Tragic  story. 

BUREAUCRACY:  Enemy  of  free  enter- 
prise. No  bureaucrat  knows  what  it 
meahs  to  take  a  risk. 

CALIFORNIA:  Paradise  lost — fallen  vic- 
tim to  tire,  race  riot,  and  earthquake. 
Everyhody  who  is  anyhody  in  Brent- 
wood is  moving  to  Montana. 

i  AMPAK  !N  PROMISES:  All  empty.  Com- 
pare them  to  a  rich  man's  ceaseless 
revision  of  his  will. 

CHARDONNAY:  Grape  from  which  all 
wine  is  made. 

CHINA:  Glorious  proof  ot  the  capital- 
ist miracle.  Every  two  weeks  another 
4,000  Chinese  become  millionaires. 

COLD  WAR:  Lament  its  absence.  The 
world  is  far  more  dangerous  without  it. 
Say,  in  a  wistful  voice,  "We'll  he  lucky 
to  see  its  like  again." 

COUPS  n'ETAT:  Customary  in  the 
tropics. 

CRIMINALS:  Responsible  for  their 
crimes. 

CRITICS:  Egotistical  and  venomous,  but 
most  of  them  can  be  appeased  with  a 
$200  lunch  at  the  Four  Seasons.  They 
speak  only  to  one  another. 

DEFICIT  (THE):  Deadlier  than  famine  or 
war.  Time  homb.  "In  the  end  it  will  kill 
us  all." 

DISARMAMENT:  Well-meaning  notion 
hut  impractical.  "It  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  as  civilized  as  the  United 
States,  then  there  might  he  something 
in  it."  Say  the  millennium  has  not  yet 
arrived. 

DISCIPLINE:  Essential  in  investment 
managers  and  college  students. 

DOCTORS:  Incompetent.  Most  opera- 
tions are  unnecessary.  You  are  more 
likely  to  he  killed  in  a  hospital  than  in 
a  traffic  accident. 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY:  All  the  women 
were  heautifully  dressed,  hut  by  the 
age  of  forty  they  went  bald  and  lost 
their  teeth.  The  century  was  good  at- 


iusic  an  J  politic*,  hut  it  ha  J  no  sense 
i  I  hygiene. 

MTREPRENEURS:  Heroes  of  our  nine. 
1<  »st  of  them  started  their  c  i  >mpanies 
i  a  garage. 

STABLISHMENT:  Doesn't  exist.  Vicious 
anard  circulated  by  envious  intel- 
ectuals. 

Al. STAFF:  Fat  man  with  a  zest  for  life, 
ij  \nything  loud  is  Falstaffian. 

:'  ;AS(  "ISM:  1  htler  gave  it  a  had  name. 

:OREIGNERS:  All  selfish.  They  used  to 
:ome  to  New  York  and  Washington  to 
sorrow  money  and  admire  the  Amer- 
ican president.  Now  they  come  to  buy 
■iftice  huiklings  and  demand  trade  con- 
cessions. 

FREE  ;  t  Ni  ii:  No  such  thing.  Liberals 
believe  in  its  existence,  which  is  why 
they  lose  so  many  elections. 

FREE  TRADE:  Engine  of  progress.  Syn- 
onym tor  democracy.  The  reason  we 
are  all  standing  here  in  Italian  suits 
and  Chinese  sneakers. 

^FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS:  Sadly  abused. 
"Yes,  the  safety  of  the  Republic  de- 
pends upon  it,  hut  why  must  journal- 
ists make  so  much  money?" 

"GETTING  TOUGH":  The  only  mode  of 
conduct  that  makes  an  impression  on 
people  who  have  lost  all  respect  tor  hu- 
man decency. 

GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS:  Compare 
them  to  serpents  <  >r  vines.  They  stran- 
gle the  sinews  of  industry. 

GREAT  BOOKS  (THE):  On  closer  in- 
spection they  prove  to  be  the  work  of 
racial  or  sexual  propagandists.  You 
don't  need  to  read  them. 

HAITI:  Tragic  story. 

HOMELESS  (THE):  Always  with  us.  One 
must  learn  to  look  beyond  them.  If  they 
were  serious  about  their  lives,  they  would 
go  to  Calif<  irnia  and  become  rich. 

IMPERIALISM:  Lost  art.  The  British  used 
to  be  wonderfully  good  at  it. 

IRREDENT1SM:  Meaning  unknown. 
Goes  well  in  a  remark  about  Yu- 
goslavia or  Ukraine.  (Sec  REVAN(  :H1ST) 

LABOR  UNIONS:  More  corrupt  than  big 
business. 


LATIN  AMI  RK  A:  Terra  itu  <  >gmt.i.  N<  >t Ii 
ing  ever  happens  then  thai  anvhody 
needs  to  km >w  i >i  rememl >er. 

LEAI  >ERS:  Most  perfe«.  t  examples  set 
by  baseball  managers  and  loothall 
coaches.  Ask  in  a  loud  and  belligerent 
voice  what  anybody  thinks  wi  mid  hap 
pen  it  Pal  Riley  were  running  the 
country. 

LEFTIST:  Endangered  specie-  o|  polil 
ical  malcontent.  A  few  of  them  still 
can  he  found  in  the  quadrangles  >l 
the  nation's  oldei  universities. 

MARRIAGE:  Old-fashioned  domestic 
art,  like  knitting  or  preserving  jam. 
Only  a  very  few  people  hav  e  a  talent 
for  it. 

MEN:  More  vain  than  women. 

MEN  (REAL):  Vanishing  spec  ies.  I  hose 
few  still  extant  enj<  >v  after-tax  incomes 
in  excess  of  $20  million  a  year,  which 
is  how  one  knows  they're  real  and  not 
synthetic. 

MERCEDES-BENZ:  Sign  of  virility. 

MIDDLE  A(  :ES:  Poetic  tune.  Nobody 
was  interested  in  money,  and  most  of 
the  women  knew  how  to  talk  to  rab- 
bits and  birds.  Mourn  the  passing  of 
the  tr<  >ubad(  >urs. 

Ml  ITU  ULTURALISM:  Modern  form  of 
ancestor  worship.  Very  fashionable. 

MUNICH:  Must  never  happen  again. 
Express  contempt  tor  Chamberlain's 
umbrella. 

NIXON  (RK  HARD  M.):  Unjustly  ma- 
ligned. "Say  what  you  will  about  Pick 
Nixon,  he  knew  hi  >\\  to  play  the  game 
of  geopolitics." 

Nt  >VELS:  All  the  gi  x  id  ( >nes  1 1  »me  fr<  >m 
Eastern  Europe  or  I  atin  America. 

OIL:  The  lifehlo<  id  of  freedom 

OUTRAGE  (MORAL):  Noble  passion. 
Obligatory  when  discussing  torturers 
or  slumlords. 

PAX  ami  kk  AN  \ :  Military  match 
played  at  White  I  louse  banquets. 

POLITICAI  CORREi  rNESS:  Despise  it. 
Timid  jargi  >n  that  saps  t  he  strength  i  >l 
newspaper  c 1  ilumnists. 

IX  >1.IT1<  1ANS:  A  i  r>  uipe  i  if  actors.  "T  hey 
make  a  profession  ol  being  seen.  Feel 
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I 

\.   II  n  i  ,i  i  em  a  r  I  .  !  i  ui 
I  kr.une  (Sa  II  I 

I   I       v I  )     Still  in 
progress.  It  is  terribly  hard  on  nu  n 

<  ■  \  \\  vl<  ii  -sign  of  \  inlity. 

i:i  rrupi 

portanl  people  spent  most  of  their  tune 
going  to  sexual  i  irgies.  Retet  to  it  when 
talking  about  the  degradation  of  net- 
wi  irk  i  elevisi(  in. 

Rl  ASIANS:  All  paran<  >id.  I  ndeistand 
ably  so,  1  he  memory  of  Napoleon, 
Genghis  Khan,  and  A  dolt  I  litler  re- 
mai  ns  embedded  in  the  Russian 

soul. 

SAI  I  'I  ARABIAN'S:  I  lold  very  austere 
religious  beliefs.  ITiey  exec  ute  w<  mien 
taken  in  adulters  and  punish  homo- 
sexuals  by  throwing  them  out  of  air- 
planes. 

Si  Al  \l  I  \:  I ragk  story. 

I  I IIRD  W  i  iRI  D  (THh):  It  used  to  be  a 
tun  pl.u  e  to  visit ,  it  m  >t  ti  >t  its  tourist 
attractions  at  least  (or  its  teaching  of 
moral  le-snns.  We  must  he  sensitive 

lo  its  needs. 

Ti  ot  I  \  II  l.h  (Al  l  \|s  1  'I  ):  Quote  hun 
whenevei  possible.  I  le  saw  it  all  more 
than  a  hundred  ve  ils  ago. 

l  Rl  A!  IKS:  Sc  raps  ot  paper. 

IAVHLYI  Hi  PS:  Musi  he  taken  i  me  at  a 
nine. 

vk  'I  l-.Ni  I  loo  iiuk  h  of  it .  Bad  l<  >r  i  htl 
dren. 

WASHINGTON,  D.i  .:  City  abandoned 
io  sybaritic  luxury.  The  members  ot 
(  Congress  ire  all  millionaires 

Wi-  1 ,  |\  ||  |/  v|  |<  >n:  I  Vtuiu  t .  IV 
stroyed  by  television  and  the  English 
departments  at  Duke  and  Stanford 
uni\  ersities. 
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"With  tour  kids,  two  businesses, 
and  a  slew  of  investments,  we  don't  have 
a  minute  to  spare.  Quicken  makes  it  a 
breeze  to  get  organised.  And  it  takes 
almost  no  time  at  all.  With  Quicken, 
it  just  (lows. 


Now  we 

can  manage  our 
finances 
without  a  fight" 
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Expense  Comparison 
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242  37 

■  Saving: 

23  85 

10  29 

■  Auto 

6  47 

■  Charity 

5  72 

■  Gilt 

2.67 

13  Utilities 

2  02 

■  Travel 

1  72 

■  Insurance 

1  45 

■  Gardemna 

0  95 

■  Dthei 

2  49 

Total             ilu  4;:::; 

Now  our  finances  are  all  together,  in 
one  place.  Our  hank  accounts,  car  loans, 
credit  cards,  stocks,  even  our  small  businesses. 
We  know  exactly  how  much  money  we  have 
and  where  ir  -  all  going.  Nor  like  the  old 

■ 

We  can  see  where  we  are,  instantly.  We 

■ 


sv\ivi 


Quicken  shows  us  it 
we  need  to  cut  hack 
somewhere  or  just 
keep  spending  like  we're  spending.  The  graphs 
and  pie-charts  give  us  instant,  revealing  snap- 
shots ot  our  financial  picture.  And  we  use 
reports  to  focus  on  the  numbers. 
Either  way,  we  get  just  the  insights 
we  need  —  like,  can  we  really  afford 
to  buy  our  oldest  daughter  a  new  car. 

With  Quicken,  we  just  do  what 
comes  naturally.  The 
screens  look  like  our 
checkbook,  so  we  teel 
right  at  home.  Now, 
when  we  sit  down  to  pay 
our  hilK,  Quicken  already  has  must 
ot  our  information  memorized. 
It  even  schedules  transactions  tor 
us  automatically.  We  just  confirm 
the  amounts,  and  that's  it. 
Quicken  categorizes  every  transaction  so 
we've  instantly  got  an  income  and  expense 
report  or  a  budget  in  a  keystroke. 
It's  so  fast,  we  can  squeeze  the  finances 
between  kids  and  meals.  Those  old 
time-consuming  jobs  like  preparing 
tor  taxes  or  tracking  business 
expenses  are  neat  and  sweet  because 
they're  automatic.  And  you 
wouldn't  believ  e  what  a  thrill  it 
is  —  reconciling  our  accounts — to 
the  penny  —  in  a  matter  ot  minutes! 


Organizes  finances  painlessly. 


Jim.  and  Louise  Lovewell 
San  Leandro,  California 


Is  Quicken  worth  the  money.'  You've 
got  to  he  kidding.  You  know,  our  two  best  trier 
were  using  Quicken.  That's  how  we  found 
out  about  it.  It  didn't  seem  expensiv  e  then. 
And  now  it  seems  like  the  best  deal  in  the 
w  orld.  Especially  when  you  consider  that 
Quicken  saves  our  marriage  at  least  once  or 
twice  a  month." 


Write  Checks:  Checking 


Trv  Quicken  for  just^^&^C^ 

plu-  ss  shipping  and  handling  (international  shipping  extra) 
To  order  direct,  call 


1-800-624-8742 
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Change,  since  last  year,  in  the  amount  of  Pentagon  spending  on  procurement  th.n  is  i  lassihed  :  •      O.OOi  ,\\ 
Chances  that  an  American  opposes  am  i  uts  in  defense  spending  :  2  in  ^ 
Change,  since  1982,  in  the  numher  of  developing  countries  undct  military  ruK  :  +11 
Ratio  of  the  amount  Americans  believe  is  spent  on  U.S.  f<  ireign  aid  each  year  to  the  amount  that  i>  actually  SP'  nt  :  20: 1 
Ratio  of  funds  sent  h< ime  by  migrant  wi irkers  w. >rldwide  last  year  to  total  foreign  aid  distributed  b\  govcrnim  nts  :  5:2 
Percent  aye  of  Mexico  City  residents  win  >  c  i  insider  domestu  help  "a  i  iei  essity"  :  2" 
Percentage  of  Americans  who  say  this  :  4 
Numher  of  Clinti >n  app< lintees  found  to  be  delinquent  in  paying  social  security  taxes  tor  domestic  workers  :  2S 
Numher  of  high-level  aides  to  California  senator  Dianne  Feinstein  w  ho  quit  during  hei  first  yeat  in  the  Senate  :  1  1 
Number  of  U.S.  politicians  who  have  appeared  on  Sesame  Street  :  4 
Portion  of  1993  Rolling  Stone  covers  on  which  no  musicians  appear  :  1/4 
Percentage  of  the  Parents  magazine  editorial  staff  that  is  childless  :  55 
Chances  that  an  American  girl  whose  mother  receives  welt, ire  will  also  receive  welfare  as  a  young  adult  :  1  in  ? 

Numher  of  the  61  children  murdered  in  Chicago  last  year  whose  mothers  first  gav  e  birth  as  teens  :  47 
Numher  of  c< >nd< mis  that  will  he  distributed  in  Volusia  County,  Florida,  during  spring  break  this  year  :  5c, 000 
Percentage  of  American  18-  to  29-year-olds  who  say  their  chances  of  getting  AIDS  are  zero  :  M 
t  "alls  made  to  the  DOE  hotline  last  December  by  Americans  believing  they  had  been  used  in  radii  iac  tive  drug  tests  •  1 2,000 
Legal  tees  paid  by  the  DOE  since  W-)0  to  defend  its  contractors  in  suits  over  radiation  exposure  :  $47,000,000 
Portion  of  all  nuclear  reactors  currently  under  construction  worldw  ide  that  are  of  Soviet  design  :  1/* 
Portion  of  the  world's  landmass  that  rightfully  belongs  to  Russia,  according  to  Vladimir  Zhirinovsky  :  1/5 
Ratio  of  Russians  win  >  believe  that  Zhiriin ivsky  is  a  "fasc ist"  to  tin  >se  who  believe  he  is  "the  man  of  the  year"  :  I :  I 
Number  of  Ukrainians  who  have  j<  lined  the  ( Communist  Party  since  the  ban  on  it  w  as  htted  last  Oc  tobei  :  4''. 000 
Chances  that  an  officer  in  the  Ukrainian  Army  is  an  ethnic  Russian  :  2  in  3 
Estimated  percentage  change,  since  1984,  in  the  numher  of  Chinese  living  in  Moscow  :  +  U.000 
Number  of  Sam<  tans  win  i  are  Mi  >rm<  ins  :  5 1 ,000 
Percentage  change,  since  W-M,  in  sales  at  Thailand's  270  7-Elevens  :  +700 
Price  of  an  electronic  rosary,  from  the  Divine  Love  Sanctuary  in  Rome  :  $40. 99 
Ami  Hint  f<  »r  which  a  r<  ibber  beat  a  mi  >tel  security  guard  t<  i  death  with  a  Bible  last  summer  in  ( iei  >rgia  :  $  1  S 
Average  cost  of  hospitalizing  a  gunshot-wound  victim  in  the  United  Stales  :  $20,750 
Factor  by  which  the  murder  rate  in  Washington,  D.C.,  last  year  exceeded  that  ol  Northern  Ireland  :  1  5 
Percentage  change,  between  1992  and  I '•KM,  in  the  average  birth  weight  of  a  baby  horn  in  Sarajevo  :  -  19 
Percentage  of  all  humans  who  have  ever  lived  past  the  age  of  65  who  are  alive  today  :  20 
Chances  that  an  admission  to  South-Central  Los  Angeles's  largest  hospital  will  be  through  the  emergency  ward  :  4  in  5 
Chances  that  a  fatal  accident  involving  a  Corvette  will  involve  no  othei  vehicle  :  4  in  5 
Chances  that  a  fatal  accident  involving  a  passenger  ear  and  a  large  truck  will  kill  the  truck  driver  :  I  in  50 
Numher  of  canine  fatalities  during  last  w  inter's  Idirarod  dogsled  race  in  .Alaska  :  6 
Average  numher  of  "pet  bereavement"  clients  seen  each  wi  ek  last  year  b\  1  ham  Kelly,  a  (.  lalitornia  therapist  :  20 
Maximum  number  of  four-legged  pets  a  resident  of  West  University  Place,  Fexas,  is  allowed  to  own  :  > 
Maximum  height,  in  inches,  a  resident's  grass  may  grow  there  :  10 

Figures  cited  arc  the  latest  available  as  nj  January  P'"4  Sources  <ne  hsu\l  on  />a,iy  /  5 
"Harpa 's  hv.lc\  is  a  registered  trademark. 
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"Every  company  we  invest  in  has 
two  things  in  common: 
hard  work  and  high  standards' 

I  lie  1 1  nl f i  is  thai  a  mutual  t unci's  performance  will  onh  he  as  good  as  Ihe  companies  making  up 

ils  portfolio.  \\\  believe  ihe  kc\  lo  success  is  to  invest  in  a  mutual  hind  which  owns  companies  whose  hard 
work  produce^  .1  stream  of  grow  ing  earnings. 

Our  performance  pn\s  oil' with  high  marks.  The  Fortune'  1994  Investors'  Guide  reported  the  annual  rale 
nl  reiiu  ii  nl  both  growth  and  growth  and  income  binds,  after  an\  sales  loads  and  taxes.*  for  the  three-year  period 
ending  \ugusl  Ml.  I'i'iM.  The  Merger  l()()  Kund.  with  a  32.7%  rate  of  return,  ranked  second  out  of  193  growth  binds, 
and  Ihe  Kerger  101  I  and.  with  a  23.3%  return,  ranked  first  out  of  114  growth  and  income  binds.  Naturally,  past 
performance  shows  the  funds  history  and  does  not  guarantee  future  results. 

II  uur  thinking  complements  your  own.  Ihe  uc\l  step  is  to  sec  which 
Merger  I  'unci  is  right  for  you. 


ANNUALIZED  PERFORMANCE 
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The  lierger  100  is  a  growth  bind  and  offers  an  ideal  vehicle  to  invest 
in  what  we  think  are  the  best  ol  ihe  currenl  fasier-grow  ing  companies 

w  hu  h  lends  to  OW 
med  b\  a  reco 


The  lierger  101  is  a  grow  th  and  incomi 
larger  companies  w  hose  growth  is  often  ci 
ol  paving  dividends. 


ion  can  open  an  account  with  as  little  as  $250. 

Ml  ii  takes  lo  add  to  an  existing  account  is  $50.  II  you  prefer, 
you  can  even  (  boose  an  automatic  monthly  investment  plan 
(for  as  little  as  $50  a  month).  01  course,  periodic  investment 
plans  do  nol  assure  a  profit  and  do  nol  protect  against  loss 

Please  <  <ill  (800)  333-1001 

for  a  prospectus  containing  more 
complete  information  including 
management  lees,  charges  and  expenses. 
Read  ii  carefulh  before  investing. 
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The  Berger  Funds 


Together  we  can  mo\e  mountains. 


Kill  Bei^er  has 
H.'t  years  nl 
k  experience 
iii.in.mii^ 
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READINGS 


A  COSMOPOLITAN 
AMONG  THE 
TRUE  BELIEVERS 


From  Blood  and  Belonging:  Journeys  into  the 
New  Nationalism,  by  Michael  Ignatieff,  a  chroni- 
cle of  his  travels  in  Croatia,  Serbia,  Germany, 
Ukraine,  Quebec,  Kurdistan,  and  Northern  Ire- 
land, to  be  published  next  month  by  Farrar,  Straus 
andGiroux.  Ignatieff,  who  lives  in  London,  is  the  au- 
thor of  several  books  of  fiction  arid  non-fiction;  his 
new  novel,  Scar  Tissue,  will  be  published  by  Farrar, 
Straus  later  this  year. 

\ 

A.  m^nyone  whose  father  was  horn  in  Russia, 
whose  mother  was  born  in  England,  who  was 
educated  in  America,  and  whose  working  lite 
has  been  spent  in  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and 
France  cannot  he  expected  to  he  much  of  an 
ethnic  nationalist.  For  many  years,  1  believed 
that  the  tide  was  running  in  favor  of  cosmopoli- 
tans like  me.  There  seemed  to  he  so  many  of  us, 
tor  one  thing.  There  were  at  least  a  dozen  w<  >rld 
cities — gigantic,  multi-ethnic  melting  pots  that 
provided  a  h<  >me  f<  >r  expatriates,  exiles,  migrants, 
and  transients  of  all  kinds.  For  the  urban  pro- 
fessional populations  of  these  major  cities,  a  pi  ist- 
national  state  of  mind  was  simply  taken  for 
granted.  People  in  these  places  did  not  bother 
about  the  passports  of  the  people  they  worked  or 
lived  with;  they  did  not  care  about  the  country 
ot-origin  label  on  the  goods  they  bought  They 
simply  assumed  that  in  constructing  their  own 
way  of  lite  they  would  borrow  from  the  customs 
of  every  nation  they  happened  to  admire. 


This  cosmopolitan  ethic  is  not  in  itself  alto- 
gether new.  We  have  lived  with  a  global  econo- 
my since  1700,  and  many  of  the  world's  major 
cities  have  been  global  entrepots  tot  centuries. 
But  in  1989  we  entered  the  first  era  of  global 
cosmopolitanism  in  which  there  was  no  frame- 
work for  imperial  order.  For  two  hundred  years 
prior,  the  global  expansion  of  capitalism  was 
shaped  by  the  territorial  ambitions  and  policing 
authi  >rity  of  a  success!,  m  of  imperial  pi  >w  ers-  the 
British,  French,  German,  Austro-Hungarian, 
and  Russian  empires  i  if  the  nineteenth  and  ear- 
ly twentieth  centuries  and  the  Soviet  and  Amer- 
ican joint  imperium  after  the  Second  World  War. 

America  ma\  still  be  a  superpower,  but  it  is  not 
an  imperial  p>  wer:  its  authi  irity  is  exerc  ised  in  the 
defense  i  it  exclusively  national  interest ,  not  in  the 
maintenance  >  >t  an  imperial  system  i  >t  git  >bal  <  >r- 
der  As  a  result,  large  sections  of  Africa,  Eastern 
Europe,  Sov  iet  .Asia,  Latin  America,  and  the 
Near  East  no  It  >nger  come  within  any  clearly  de 
fined  sphere  of  imperial  or  great-power  influ- 
ence. This  means  that  huge  secti<  >ns  of  1 1  ie  w«  irld's 
population  have  won  the  "right  of  self  dctermi 
nan.  >n"  i  >n  die  cruelest  pi  issihle  terms:  tlu  \  have 
simply  beei'  left  to  tend  for  themselves.  Small 
wonder,  tb  n,  that,  unrestrained  b\  stronger 
hands,  the\  have  set  upon  one  another  tot  that 
final  settling  of  scores  so  long  deterred  by  the 
presence  i  >l  empire. 

With:  blirhe  lightness ,  >|  mind,  we  had  assumed 
that  die  world  was  moving  irrevocably  beyond 
nationalism,  beyond  tribalism,  beyond  the 
pn  ivincial  confines  of  the  identities  inscrined  in 
our  passports,  toward  a  global  market  culture 
that  iv.h  (o  he  out  new  home  In  retrospect,  we 
were  w  histling  in  the  dark.  I  lie  ke\  narrative  of 
the  new  world  order  is  the  disintegration  of  n.i 


IPamphk-tl 

BOSTON'S  REIGN 
OF  TERROR 


From  "Fear  City,"  a  pamphlet  distributed  last  De- 
cember to  tourists  and  residents  in  downtown  Boston 
by  off-duty  police  officers.  The  pamphleting  cam- 
paigi\,  which  was  coordinated  by  the  Boston  Police  Pa- 
trolmen's Association,  die  local  police  union,  coincided 
with  the  sun  t  oj  contract  negotiations  between  the  city 
and  the  !oiio?i.  Richard  Bradley,  the  president  of  the 
BPPA,  denied  that  the  pamphlet  was  a  negotiating 
tool;  it  was  provided,  Bradley  said,  as  a  "public  ser- 
vice." Boston  ranks  thirteenth  among  the  twenty 
largest  American  cities  in  murders  per  capita. 


relcome  to  Boston,  Massachusetts — Feat 
City,  USA. 

Whether  you  are  a  visitor  to  Boston  or  a  resi- 
dent, we  otter  the  following  precautions  as  a  sur- 
vival guide  to  help  you  keep  your  body,  lite,  mind, 
and  property  intact.  To  increase  your  chance  tor 
survival,  i  ibserve  the  procedutes  outlined  in  this 
pamphlet.  We  hope  you  will  enjoy  Boston  in 
comfort  and  safety,  instead  of  becoming  the  vic- 
tim ot  a  stabbing,  rape,  robbery,  or  murder. 

/ .  Stay  ofj  the  streets  after  6:00  P.M. 

After  dark,  Boston  Common  is  a  high-risk 
area.  Recently  there  has  been  an  increase  in  as- 
saults, stabbings,  and  murders  in  the  Faneuil  Hall 
area,  especially  between  10:00  P.M.  and  5:00  A.M. 

2.  Do  not  walk 

It  you  must  venture  into  Boston's  streets,  try  not 
to  go  alone.  Call  a  taxi  by  telephone,  ot  ask  the 
hi  itel  di  K  >rman  to  call  a  taxi  while  you  remain  in- 
side the  lobby  of  your  hotel.  Follow  this  same- 
procedure  when  leaving  a  theater,  restaurant, 
Boston  ( Jarden,  or  other  day  or  night  activities. 

v  Avoid  public  transportation 

A  subway  ride  is  high-risk  and  yetting  worse. 
At  only  a  slight  risk,  you  may  ride  buses  during 
daylight  bouts. 

4  Don't  think  your  hotel  is  saje — it  isn't 

1  lotel  crimes  in  Boston  are  always  a  problem, 
ho  not  leav  e  valuables  in  your  hotel  room. 

In  the  event  that  you  require  police  assistance, 
be  patient.  Staffing  of  the  Boston  police  patrol  is 
at  its  lowest  level  in  the  city's  history,  especially 
from  12:00  A.M.  to  7:30  A.M.,  when  700,000  cit- 
izens and  visitors  are  protected  by  80  officers. 


tion-states  into  ethnic  civil  war;  the  key  archi- 
tects ot  that  order  are  warlords.  The  re- 
pressed has  returned,  and  its  name  is 
nationalism. 


E 


Everywhere  I've  been,  nationalism  is  most 
violent  where  the  group  you  are  defining  yourself 
against  most  closely  resembles  you.  A  rational 
explanation  of  conflict  would  ptedict  the  reverse 
to  be  the  case.  To  outsiders  at  least,  Ulstermen 
look  and  sound  like  Irishmen,  just  as  Serbs  look 
and  sound  like  Croats — yet  the  very  similarity  is 
what  pushes  them  to  define  themselves  as  polar 
opposites.  Since  Cain  and  Abel,  we  have  known 
that  hatred  between  brothers  is  more  ferocious 
than  hatted  between  strangers.  We  say  tritely 
that  this  is  so  because  hatted  is  a  form  ot  love 
turned  against  itself.  Or  that  we  hate  most  deeply 
what  we  recognize  as  kin.  Or  that  violence  is  the 
ultimate  denial  ot  an  affiliation  we  cannot  bear. 
None  of  this  will  do.  There  are  puzzles  that  no  the- 
ory of  nationalism,  no  theory  of  the  narcissism  of 
minor  difference,  can  resolve.  After  you  have 
been  to  the  wastelands  of  the  new  world  order, 
particularly  to  those  fields  of  graves  marked  with 
numberless  wooden  crosses,  you  feel  stunned  in- 
to silence  by  a  deficit  of  moral  explanation. 

In  his  1959  essay  "What  Does  Coming  to 
Terms  with  the  Past  Mean?"  Theodor  Adorno 
says,  in  passing,  "Nationalism  no  longer  quite 
believes  in  itself."  Everywhere  I  went,  there  was 
a  bewildering  insincerity  and  inauthenticity  to 
nationalist  rhetoric,  as  if  the  people  who  mouthed 
nationalist  slogans  were  aware,  somewhere  inside, 
of  the  implausibility  of  their  own  words.  Serbs 
who,  in  one  breath,  would  tell  you  that  all  Croats 
were  Ustashe  beasts  would,  in  the  next,  recall  the 
happy  days  when  they  lived  with  them  in  peace. 
In  this  divided  consciousness,  the  plane  ot  ab- 
stract fantasy  and  the  plane  of  direct  experience 
were  never  allowed  to  intersect. 

Nationalism  is  a  form  of  speech  that  shouts,  not 
merely  so  that  it  will  be  heard  but  so  that  it  will 
believe  itself.  It  is  almost  as  if  the  quotient  ot 
crude  historical  fiction,  violent  moral  exaggera- 
tion, ludicrous  caricature  ot  the  enemy  is  in  direct 
ptoportion  to  the  degree  to  which  the  speaker  is 
himself  aware  that  it  is  all  really  a  pack  of  lies.  But 
this  insincerity  may  be  a  functional  requirement 
of  a  language  that  is  burdened  with  the  task  of  in- 
sisting upon  such  a  high  volume  of  untruths.  The 
nationalist  vision  ot  an  ethnically  pure  state,  tor 
example,  has  the  task  ot  convincing  ordinary 
people  to  disregard  stubbornly  adverse  sociolog- 
ical realities,  like  the  fact  that  most  societies  are 
not  and  have  never  been  ethnically  pure.  That 
such  fantasies  do  take  hold  of  large  numbers  of 
people  is  ,i  testament  to  the  deep  longing  people 
have  to  escape  the  stubborn  realities  ot  lite. 
Nationalism,  in  this  interpretation,  is  a  lan- 
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The  photographs  above,  oj  Vladimir  Zhirinwsky  and  an  unidentified  woman,  appeared  in  issue  no.  8  nj  Zhin- 
I  j  novsky's  Fata  »n,  a  newspaper  published  by  Russia's  Liberal  I  >emoi  ratk  Party.  I  he  ultranationalisi  I J  W.  led  bv 
I'  Zhirinovsky,  iron  23  percent  >>j  the  /><ivt\-/ist  vote  m  the  Russian  parliamentary  elections  in  I  December  J  he  pho- 
|   tos,  which  were  published  dining  the  campaign,  were  pari  oj  tin  effort  by  Zhirinovsky  in  dispel  rumors  thai  he  is 

nay  A  headline  over  the  photos  read,  mn  s  \>  YIAPIMIR  ziukix>  asm  l\  ixi>iiii-hi-\i  Ti  >  tt"<  MEN  nn.Kfc'- 

Al  /V  Zhirinovsky  is  nwrncil  <md  /ids  (i  sun 


guage  of  fantasy  and  escape.  In  many  cases — Ser- 
bia is  a  flagrant  example — nationalist  politics  is 
a  full-scale,  collective  escape  tn  >m  the  realities  ( 4 
social  backwardness.  Instead  of  facing  up  to  the 
reality  of  being  a  p<  x  >r,  primit  ive,  third-rate  eci  >n- 
omy  on  the  periphery  of  Europe,  it  is  infinitely 
more  attractive  to  listen  to  speeches  about  the 
heroic  and  tragic  destiny  of  Serbia  and  to  fanta- 
size about  the  final  defeat  of  her  historic  ene- 
mies. Nationalist  rhetoric  rewrites  and  re-creates 
the  real  w<  irld,  turning  it  into  a  delusii  »nal  realm 
of  noble  causes,  tragic  sacrifice,  and 
~w  t      cmel  necessity. 

Act  there  is  a  further  element  to  add  to  the  pic- 
ture. As  all  c  >t  us  can  see  i  »n  i  >ur  televisi<  >n  s<_  teens, 
most  nationalist  v  iolence  is  perpetrated  by  a  small 
minority  of  males  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-five.  Some  are  psychopaths,  but  most 
are  perfectly  sane.  Until  1  had  spent  some  time  ai 
the  checkpoints  of  the  new  world  order,  until  I  had 
encountered  my  quotient  of  young  males  intox- 
icated by  the  power  of  the  guns  on  their  hips,  I  had 
not  understood  how  deeply  pleasurable  il  is,  tor 


si  >me,  ii  >  ha\  e  the  p>  iwer  i  A  lite  and  death  in  then 
hands.  It  is  a  characteristic  liberal  error  to  suppose 
that  everyone  hates  and  fears  violence.  I  met  lots 
*  if  y<  iung  men  w  in  1 1<  ived  the  ruins,  1<  >ved  the  de- 
structu  m,  loved  the  p<  iwer  thai  came  from  the  bar- 
rels of  then  guns. 

Perhaps  liberals  have  m >t  understt hkI  the  f>  tree 
i  if  male  resentment  that  has  accumulated  through 
centuries  of  gradual  European  pacification.  Liberals 
have  not  reckoned  with  the  male  loathing  of 
peace  anil  d<  imesticity  (  >r  with  the  anger  i  >t  y<  >ung 
males  at  the  modern  stale's  confiscation  of  their 
weapi  ms.  (  'i  ie  o!  the  hkklen  explanations  behind 
nationalist  revolts  is  thai  the,  tap  into  this  deep 
substratum  <  >t  male  resentment  at  the  civility  and 
<  irder  of  the  modern  state  It  hvius  obvious  that, 
f(  ii  many,  the  slate's  ordei  is  the  i  irder  c  if  the  tat  bet 
an.l  nationalism  is  the  rebellion  of  the  suns.  1  low 
ehe  at"  we  to  account  tot  the  staggering  gratu- 
itousness and  bestiality  of  nationalist  violence, 
its  ci  instant  <  iverstepping  i  A  the  bounds  <  >f  eithei 
milil  iry  K  >gic  i  >r  legit  imate  self-defense,  unless  we 
lea\  e  si  »me  r<  mm  in  our  account  t> 't  the  pt  issihil 
itv  that  nationalism  exists  to  warrant  and  legitimize 
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the  sons'  vengeance  against  the  father? 

My  journeys  have  also  made  me  rethink  the 
nature  oi  belonging.  Any  expatriate  is  hound  to 
have  moments  of  wishing  tor  a  more  complete  na- 
tional belonging.  But  I  have  been  to  places  where 
belonging  is  so  strong,  so  intense,  that  I  now  re- 
coil from  it  in  tear.  The  rational  core  of  such 
fear  is  that  there  is  a  deep  connection  between 
violence  and  belonging.  The  more  strongly  you 
(eel  the  bonds  of  belonging  to  your  own  group, 
I  he  more  hostile,  the  more  violent  will  your  feel- 
ings be  toward  outsiders.  When  nationalists  claim 
that  national  belonging  is  the  overridingly  im- 
portant form  of  all  belonging,  they  mean  that 
there  is  no  other  form  of  belonging — to  your 
family,  work,  or  friends — that  is  secure  it  you  do 
not  have  a  nation  to  protect  you.  Without  a  na- 
tion's protection,  everything  that  an  individual 
values  can  he  rendered  worthless.  Belonging,  in 
this  view,  is  first  and  foremost  protection  from  vi- 
olence. Where  you  belong  is  where  you  are  safe; 
where  you  are  safe  is  where  you  belong.  You  can't 
have  this  intensity  of  belonging  without  vio- 
lence, because  belonging  of  this  intensity  molds 
the  individual  conscience:  it  a  nation  gives  peo- 
ple a  reason  to  sacrifice  themselves,  it 
fW^y       also  gives  them  a  reason  to  kill. 

throughout  my  travels,  1  kept  remembering 
the  scene  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  which  Juliet 
whispers  to  herself  on  the  balcony  in  her  night- 
gown, unaware  that  Romeo  is  in  the  shadows 
listening.  She  is  struggling  to  understand  what  it 
means  lor  her,  a  Capulet,  to  tall  in  love  with  a 
Montague.  Suddenly  she  exclaims, 

'Tis  hut  thy  nana-  that  is  my  enemy; 
I  hem  art  thyself  though,  not  a  Montague. 
What's  Montague?  It  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot, 


[Correction] 

A  (SOMEWHAT) 
EMOTIONAL  SCENE 

From  a  correction  in  the  December  }2,  1993,  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

T 

M  he  rimes  erroneously  reported  Friday  that 
Jill  Lansing,  attorney  tor  Lyle  Menendez,  hurst  in- 
to tears  a!  (he  conclusion  of  her  closing  argu- 
ment in  the  Menendez  brothers'  murder  trial.  In 
tad,  she  became  misty-eyed  and  had  a  catch  in 
her  voice. 


Nor  arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part 
Belonging  to  a  man.  O,  he  some  other  name! 
What's  in  a  name.' 

On  the  front  lines  in  Bosnia,  in  the  housing 
projects  of  Loyalist  and  Republican  Belfast,  in  all 
the  places  where  the  tribal  gangsters — the  Mon- 
tagues and  Capulets  of  our  clay — are  enforcing  the 
laws  of  ethnic  loyalty,  there  are  Juliets  and 
Romeos  who  still  cry  out,  "Oh,  let  me  not  be  a 
Croatian,  Serbian,  Bosnian,  Catholic,  or  Protes- 
tant. Let  me  be  only  myself." 

But  such  people  are  an  embattled  minority. 
The  world  is  run  not  by  skeptics  and  ironists  but 
by  gunmen  and  true  believers,  and  the  new  world 
they  are  bequeathing  to  the  next  century  already 
seems  a  more  violent  and  desperate  place  than  1 
could  ever  have  imagined.  If  1  had  supposed,  as 
the  Cold  War  came  to  an  end,  that  the  new  world 
might  be  ruled  by  philosophers  and  poets,  it  was 
because  I  believed,  foolishly,  that  the  precarious 
civility  and  order  of  the  states  in  which  I  live 
must  he  what  all  people  rationally  desire.  Now  I 
am  not  so  sure.  I  began  my  journey  as  a  liberal,  and 
1  end  as  one,  hut  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  lib- 
eral civilization — the  ntle  of  laws,  not  men,  of  ar- 
gument in  place  of  force,  of  compromise  in  place 
of  violence — runs  deeply  against  the  human  grain, 
and  is  achieved  and  sustained  only  by  the  most 
unremitting  struggle  against  human  nature.  The 
liberal  virtues — tolerance,  compromise,  reason — 
remain  as  valuable  as  ever,  but  they  cannot  be 
preached  to  those  who  are  mad  with  fear  or  mad 
with  vengeance.  In  any  case,  preaching  always 
rings  hollow.  We  must  he  prepared  to  defend 
these  virtues  by  force,  and  the  failure  of  the  sat- 
ed, cosmopolitan  nations  to  do  so  has  left  the 
hungry  nations  sick  with  contempt  for  us. 

Between  the  hungry  and  the  sated  nations, 
there  is  an  impassable  barrier  of  incomprehension. 
I've  lived  all  my  lite  in  sated  nation-states,  in 
places  that  have  no  outstanding  border  disputes, 
are  no  longer  ruled  by  foreigners  or  oppressors, 
where  citizens  are  masters  in  their  own  house. 
Sated  people  can  afford  to  be  cosmopolitan;  sat- 
ed people  can  afford  the  luxury  of  condescend- 
ing to  the  passions  of  the  hungry.  But  among 
the  Crimean  Tatars,  the  Kurds,  and  the  Cree,  I 
met  the  hungry  ones,  peoples  whose  very  sur- 
vival will  remain  at  risk  until  they  achieve  self- 
determination,  whether  in  their  own  nation-state 
or  in  someone  else's. 

What's  wrong  with  the  world  is  not  national- 
ism itself.  Every  people  must  have  a  home,  every 
such  hunger  must  be  assuaged.  What's  wrong  is 
the  kind  of  nation,  the  kind  of  home  that  na- 
tionalists want  to  create  and  the  means  they  use 
to  seek  their  ends.  Wherever  I  went,  I  tound  a 
struggle  going  on  between  those  who  still  be- 
lieve that  a  nation  should  be  a  home  to  all — and 
that  race,  color,  religion,  and  creed  should  be 
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no  bar  to  belonging — and  those  who  want  their 
nation  to  he  home  only  to  their  own.  It's  the 
battle  between  the  civic  and  the  ethnic  nation. 
1  know  which  side  I'm  on.  I  also  know  which  side, 
right  now,  is  winning. 


ALL  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
HANDOUTS 


From  a  list  of  "deals  President  Clinton  made  to  buy 
votes  in  Congress"  last  fall  to  ensure  passage  oj  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement.  The  list, 
which  appeared  in  the  December  20,  1993,  issue  oj 
The  Nation,  was  compiled  by  Sarah  Anderson  and 
Ken  Silverstein  oj  the  Institute  jor  Policy  Studies,  with 
the  help  of  Public  ( 'itizen,  an  advocacy  group.  Ai  - 
cording  to  the  authors,  c  '/niton's  deals  "could  cost  tax- 
payers lis  much  as  $50  billion." 

l^ep.  E.  B.  Johnson  (D.,  Tex  ):  Two  addi- 
tional C-17  military  cargo  planes  (cost:  $1.4  bil- 
lion) to  be  built  in  her  district.  The  C-17  has  a 
history'  of  technical  failure,  including  do<  >rs  < open- 
ing during  test  flights  and  wings  buckling. 

Rep.  J.J.  Tickle  (P.,  Tex):  A  promise  to  site 
the  $10  million  Center  for  the  Study  of  Trade  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  in  his  district. 

Rep.  Glenn  English  (P.,  Okla.),  Rep.  Bill  Brew- 
ster (P.,  Okla.),  Rep-  Bill  Sarpalius  (P.,  Tex  ), 
Rep.  Larry  Combest  (R.,Tex.):  Limits  on  Canadian 
shipments  of  dumm  wheat,  used  to  make  pasta,  un- 
less Canada  cuts  back  on  its  own  wheat  subsidies. 


Rep.  E.  (  'lay  Shaw  (R.,  Fla. )  Administ  rat  it  in 
pressure  on  Mexico  to  extradite  a  man  suspect- 
ed of  raping  the  niece  of  Shaw's  assistant. 

Rep.  Esteban  Torres  (P.,  (  alit).  Rep.  Xavier 
Becerra  (P.,  Calif.),  Rep.  Nancy  Pelosi  (P., 
Calif'.),  Rep.  Lucille  RoyhaPAIlard  (P.,  (  alit.), 
Rep.  Ed  Pastor  (P.,  An:.),  Rep.  John  Bryant 
(P.,  Tex.):  $250 million  in  fin  ulmg  for  the  North 
American  Development  Bank,  intended  for  in- 
frastructure pr<  ijects. 

Rep.  David  Price  (P.,  N.C.),  Rep.  Tim  Valen- 
tine (P.,  NO,  Rep.  Bob  Clement  (P.,  Term.): 
Tw( >  internatn  mal  air  n  >utes  n  >  L<  >nd<  >n  awarded 
to  American  Airlines  out  of  Nashville  and 
Raleigh-Durham. 

Rep.  Bob  Smith  (R.,  Ore.),  Rep.  Joel  1  Ietley 
(R.,  Colo.),  Rep.  Wayne  Allard  (R.,  Colo.), 
Rep.  Bob  Stump  (R.,  An:.);  (  ut  in  planned  in- 
crease of  tees  tor  grazing  on  federal  lands,  re- 
sulting in  a  loss  ot  millions  of  dollars  tor  the 
federal  treasury. 

Rep.  Lew  is  Payne  (P.,  Va.):  Clinton's  writ 
ten  promise  to  consider  Payne's  district  as  the  site 
tor  the  National  Institute  i  il  Standards  and  Tech- 
n<  »k  igy. 

Rep.  Pre  I v  irandy  (P.,  Iowa),  Rep.  Neal  Smith 
(P..  Iowa'  Administration  pressure  on  Mexico 
to  hasten  tariff  reduction  on  appliances,  a  move 
thai  would  benefit  Iowa-based  firms  such  as 
Amana  and  Maytag. 

Rep.  Poller  ioss  (R  ,  Mm.),  Pep.  Pan  Miller 
(R  ,  Ida  ),  Rep  Tom  I  cwis  (P..  Pa.L  Pep.  I  lar- 
ry  Johnston  (P.,  Ida.),  Pep.  |im  Bacchus  (P., 
Fla.),  Pep.  Came  Meek  (P  ,  Ida.).  Pep.  Alcee 
Hastings  (P.,  Fla.),  Rep.  Earl  I  lutto  (P.,  Ida.), 
Pep.  Rllie  Powder  (P.,  Ida  ),  Pep  William  |ef 
ferson  (P.,  La  ).  Pep.  jimmy  Haves  (P,  La.), 
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line  and  cruise-ship  passenger  fares.  The  taxes  were 
tc  he  used  to  retrain  workers  displaced  by  NAFTA. 
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tration  promise  to  protect  cut-ilower  industry. 

Rep.  Martin  Frost  iP..  Tex.^:  Administration 
pledge  to  protect  glass  producers. 

Rep.  Feter  Hoekstra  tR..  Mich. V  Adminis- 
tration promise  to  protect  Michigan  asparagus 
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istration  pressure  on  Canadian  government  to  di- 
minish subsidies  tor  a  Quebec  chemical  plant 
that  comperes  with  a  riant  in  Cardm's  district. 
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THE  DELICATE  ART 
OF  CATCHING  GAYS 
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%"  Raymond,  Mississippi,  1988"  (left)  and  "Sayrc,  ( )kkihoma,  1988' 
Over  the  Road:  Truckers  and  Truck  Stop-,  in  America,  tin  exhib 
in  New  Orleans.  Wise  narked  as  a  truck  driver  from  1987  to  /'"■ 
truckers.  His  photographs  also  appeared  in  the  November  199}  issue 
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ask  them  about  the  officer's  observations. 

Issue:  Was  the  CO's  action  appropriate  '  If  not, 
what  action  should  he  have  taken.' 

Discussion:  The  officer's  observation  of  the 
two  service  members  walking  and  holding  hands 
in  the  park  constitutes  credible  information  of  ho- 
mosexual conduct,  it  the  officer  is  someone  the 
CO  otherwise  trusts  and  believes.  Therefore,  the 
commanding  officer  may  follow  up  and  inquire 
further. 

Before  the  service  members  are  asked  to  discuss 
or  explain  the  incident,  the  CO  should  advise 
them  ot  the  military's  policy  on  hi  >m<  isexual  con- 
duct, li  they  decline  to  discuss  the  matter,  the 
questioning  should  stop.  At  that  point,  the  CO 
may  consider  other  relevant  information  and  de- 
cide whether  to  initiate  administrative  separa- 
tion actions  based  tin  the  information  he  possesses. 

Situation:  A  noncommissioned  officer  (NCO) 
is  watching  local  TV  news  coverage  of  a  gay- 
rights  parade  when  he  notices  a  female  service 
member  assigned  to  his  unit  marching  in  the  pa- 
rade in  civilian  clothes  and  carrying  a  handmade 
placard.  As  the  television  camera  zooms  in  on  the 
service  member's  sign,  the  NCO  can  clearly  read 
the  handwritten  words  "Lesbians  in  the  military 
say  'Lift  the  Ban!' "  The  next  morning,  the  NCO 
reports  the  incident  to  his  commander. 

Issue:  Should  the  commander  inquire  into 
what  meaning  the  service  member  had  intend- 
ed to  convey  by  carrying  that  particular  sn_;n  in 
the  gav-rights  parade' 

Discussion:  A  service  member's  carrying  of  a 
banner  or  sign  in  a  gay-rights  activity  would  not, 
in  and  of  itself,  constitute  credible  information 


indicating  proscribed  homosexual  conduct.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  service  member  t  hose  i>  > 
carry  a  sign  thai  could  reasonably  he  interpret- 
ed as  making  a  statement  thai  she  is  a  homo- 
sexual. It  would  be  reast  mable  ft  >r  her  commander 
to  inquire  whether  the  service  member's  actions 
were  intended  to  inform  the  publk  thai  she  is  a 
"lesbian  in  the  military."  Such  a  statement  is  c\ 
idence  that  the  service  member  engages  in  ho- 
mosexual acts  or  has  an  intent  or  propensity  to 

do  SO. 

Before  questioning  his  subordinate  about  the 
incident,  the  commander  should  advise  bet  ot  the 
military's  policy  on  homosexual  conduct.  Should 
the  serv  ice  member  choose  not  to  discuss  the 
matter  further,  the  discussion  should  end.  The 
commander  would  then  decide  whether  to  mi 
tiate  administrative  discharge  procedures  based 
on  the  information  provided  by  the  N(  "O. 

Situation:  An  officer  tells  his  best  friend,  an- 
i »ther  i  ifficer,  that  he  has  recently  i < >mc  to  terms 
with  his  sexuality,  and  has  dec  ided  that  he  is  a  ho- 
mosexual. 1  le  says,  however,  that  he  has  not  en- 
gaged in  am  homosexual  acts  during  his  mx  years 
ot  military  service,  and  thai  he  will  continue  to 
retrain  from  sik  h  act-.  Although  the  officer  asks 
his  friend  not  to  tell  anvoru  about  their  con 
versation,  the  friend  u  IN  the  <  ommanding  offi- 
cer. 1  laving  determined  thai  the  friend's  account 
of  the  •  ifticer's  staremei H  •  <  institutes  c  redible  e\ 
idence  of  homosexual  conduct,  the  CO  t hen 
asks  the  officer  w  he-' her  he  told  his  friend  that  he 
is  a  homi  >sexuai.  T he  oifn  er  answers  \ es. 

At  a  Board  ot  Inquiry  hearing,  the  i  tfticer  pre 
sents  testimony  tr,  u  *  >  oral  fellow  officers  and 


subordinate  enlisted  persons  who  state  that  the 
officer  has  never  stated  or  suggested  to  them  that 
he  is  a  homosexual  and  has  never  made  anv  -e.\- 
ual  advances  toward  them  or  engaged  in  sexual 
innuendo  with  them  or  anyone  they  know.  The 
officer  himself  testifies  that  although  he  consid- 
ers himself  a  homosexual  he  intends  to  contin- 
ue to  retrain  from  homosexual  act-  during  the 
remainder  of  his  term  in  service. 

Issue:  How  should  the  Board  of  Inquiry  de- 
termine w  hether  the  officer  has  successfully  re- 
hutted  the  presumption  that  he  engages  in  or 
has  the  propensity  or  intent  to  engage  in  homo- 
sexual conduct: ' 

Discussion.  In  making  it-  determination,  the 
hoard  should  consider  the  evidence  that  the  of- 
ficer had  not  engaged  in  any  homosexual  acts;  the 


[Rules] 

CROSS-TRAINING 

From  trie  "Athlete  Registration  Book"  /or  Gay  Ganies 
IV,  an  international  spuris  competition  for  gays  and 
lesbians  to  be  held  this  June  in  Sew  York  City  The 
manual  explains  that  the  games  are  intended  to  allow 
those  "who  have  often  been  ostracized  from  sports  and 
society"  to  experience  the  "thrill  and  pride"  of  the 

In  order  to  he  treated  according  to  their 
[chosen]  gender  identification,  participants  must 
provide  proof  of  compliance  with  the  following 
policies: 

1 .  Proof  of  a  completed  legal  name  change  to 
match  the  desired  gender  role. 

2.  Letter  from  a  medical  physician  stating  that 
the  participant  has  heen  actively  involved  in  hor- 
mone treatment  for  a  minimum  of  two  full  years 
without  anv  time  lapse.  The  letter  must  also  ex- 
plain the  participant's  current  health  condition. 

3.  Letter  from  a  professional  mental-health 
therapist  stating  th.it  the  participant  has  been 
actively  involved  in  psychotherapy  tor  a  mini- 
mum of  eighteen  month-.  The  letter  must  also 
state  that  this  participant  has  emotionally  and 
psychologically  transitioned  into  the  desired  gen- 
der role  and  why  it  would  he  impossible  or  severe- 
ly detrimental  tor  this  individual  to  participate  in 
hi-  or  her  biologically  born  gender. 

All  individual-  will  have  a  right  to  appeal  an 
adverse  decision  to  the  Board  Gender  ldentiti- 


testimony  from  other  service  members  about  the 
officer'-  past  conduct,  character,  and  credibility; 
and  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  offi- 
cer'- statements  to  his  friend  and  CO.  If  the 
Board  determines  that  the  officer  did  not  en- 
gage in  homosexual  acts  and  was  not  likely  to  do 
so,  it  would  find  that  the  officer  had  rebutted 
the  presumption  and  would  recommend  that  he 
be  retained.  It,  however,  m  weighing  all  the  ev- 
idence, the  hoard  determines  that  the  officer 
had  not  rebutted  the  presumption,  it  would  rec- 
ommend separation. 


IE-".  I 

AMERICA'S 
"GARBAGE  CRISIS": 
A  TOXIC  MYTH 


Adapted  from  "Is  Garbage  an  Environmental  Prob- 
lem!" by  Patricia  Poore,  in  the  November/Decem- 
ber 1993  issue  o/Garbage:  The  Practical  Journal 
tor  the  Environment.  Pome  is  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  Garbage,  which  is  published  in  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts;  she  founded  the  magazine  in  1989. 

l.^et  us  recall,  tor  a  moment,  the  Mobro — the 
infamous  garbage  barge  that,  in  1987,  laden 
with  an  increasingly  ripe  pile  of  waste,  wan- 
dered from  port  to  port  in  search  of  a  home. 
The  Mobro.  which  was  earning  plain  old  mu- 
nicipal solid  waste — household  garbage — occa- 
sioned headlines  about  the  nation's  looming 
"garbage  crisis":  we  were  throwing  away  too 
much,  our  landfill-  were  running  out  of  space, 
and  soon  the  seas  would  be  full  of  Mobros,  all 
looking  tor  a  place  to  dump  our  trash.  And  yet 
here  we  are,  -even  years  later,  and  our  landfills 
are  not  overflowing;  our  waterways  are  not 
crowded  with  wandering  barges.  What  happened 
to  the  garbage  crisis' 

The  environmental  movement  continues  to 
focus  its  attention  on  garbage  and  recycling,  as 
if  household  garbage  were  the  single  most  im- 
portant issue  we  face  and  recycling  the  only  so- 
lution.  Of  course,  garbage  does  have  an 
environmental  impact;  so  does  almost  every- 
thing, from  prairie-grass  fire-  to  the  breath  you 
ju-t  took.  But,  contrary  to  the  rhetoric  of  some 
environmentalists,  garbage  is  not  a  serious  en- 
vironmental hazard.  True  hazards  are  ones  that 
threaten  human  lives  and  health.  There  are  plen- 
ty of  these,  including  toxic  waste  (which  is  quite 
di-tincf  from  household  garbage),  groundwater 
pollution,  and  urban  smog.  Compared  with  these 
real  crises,  the  problems  of  municipal  garbage 


- 


disposal  pale.  There  .ire  tunes  and  places  when 
household  garbage  can  cause  environmental  prob- 
lems— like  when  toxic  runofi  leaches  into  drink- 
ing water — but  these  are  increasingly  rare.  Newer 
landfills  are  double-lined,  piped,  vented,  leachate- 
tested,  and  ev  entually  capped.  These  new  stan- 
dards have  made  current  American  waste 
management  safer  by  tar  than  ever  before. 

Some  critics  argue  that  we  shouldn't  downplay 
the  threat  of  garbage  because  of  its  symbolic  val- 
ue to  the  environmentalist  agenda.  Environ- 
mental organizations  are  well  aware  of  the 
emotional  power  of  garbage:  nothing  can  trigger 
a  bounteous  direct-mail  response  or  inspire  a 
powerful  grass-roots  campaign  like  the  threat  of 
a  new  landfill  or  incineration  plant.  But  when 
symbols  like  the  Mobro  barge  are  used  to  divert 
attention  and  money  from  more  pressing  envi- 
ronmental and  social  problems,  the  sym- 

Ibol  itself  becomes  a  threat, 
f  there  is  a  garbage  crisis,  it  is  that  we  are 
treating  garbage  as  an  environmental  threat  and 
not  as  what  it  is:  a  manageable — though  admit- 
tedly complex — civic  issue.  Although  many  old 
urban  landfills  are  reaching  their  capacity,  the  re- 
ality is  that  there  is — and  always  will  be — plen- 
ty of  room  in  this  country  for  safe  landfill.  We've 
chosen  to  look  at  garbage  not  as  a  management 
issue,  however,  hut  as  a  moral  crisis.  The  result 
is  that  recycling  is  now  seen  as  an  irreproachable 
virtue,  beyond  the  scrutiny  of  cost-benefit  anal- 
ysis. But  in  the  real  world,  the  money  munici- 
palities spend  on  recycling  is  money  that  can't  be 
spent  on  schools,  libraries,  health  clinics,  and 
police.  In  the  real  world,  the  sort  of  gigantic  re- 
cycling programs  that  many  cities  and  towns 
have  embarked  upon  may  not  be  the  best  use  of 
scarce  government  funds. 

These  programs  were  often  sold  to  local  tax- 
payers as  money-saving  ventures.  In  fact,  the 
costs  associated  with  consumer  education,  sep- 
arate pickup  (often  in  newly  purchased  trucks), 
hand-  and  machine-sorting,  transfer  stations, 
trucking,  cleaning,  and  reprocessing  are  consid- 
erably higher  than  initial  estimates,  tar  higher 
than  receipts  from  buyers  ot  recyclables,  and,  in 
many  areas,  higher  than  disposal  costs. 

Putting  aside  financial  concerns,  let's  consid- 
er other  justifications  for  the  recycling-above-all- 
else  movement.  Do  we  need  recycling  to  extend 
the  life  of  landfills7  No.  Landfill  sites,  in  fact, 
are  not  scarce,  and  incineration  remains  .1  rea- 
sonable and  sate  option.  The  most  ambitious 
collection  programs  still  leave  well  over  halt  ot 
municipal  waste  to  he  disposed  ot,  so  recycling 
cannot  completely  replace  disposal  facilities, 
even  it  we  needed  it  to. 

Do  we  need  recycling  to  save  resources?  No, 
not  in  the  real  world.  The  reason  recycling  is 


unprofitable  is  that  most  ot  the  materials  heinu 
recycled  are  either  renewable  (paper  trom  tree 
farms)  or  cheap  and  plentiful  (glass  from  silica ) 
Aluminum  is  protitable  to  ret  yt  le  and  private 
concerns  wen-  already  recycling  it  before  the 
legislated  mandates. 

Recycling  is  beginning  to  lose  its  halo  as  w 
costs  become  apparent  and  its  effect  on  the  vol 
ume  i »t  waste  is  found  to  be  smal lei  than  ant vi 
pated.  Quotas  and  fines  ma\  fore.'  people  to 
separate  then  trash,  hut  they  i  in'l  <.  reate  indus 
trial  markets  tor  the  waste  we  recyc  le.  Rec  yc  lni" 
can  work,  very  effectively,  on  a  region  In  region 
and  commodity  hy-commodit\.  hisis.  But  recy- 
cling as  a  government-mandated  garbage-man- 
agement option  has  largely  tailed 

Although  the  special  attention  we  pay  to 
garbage,  to  the  exclusion  ot  more  serious  envi- 
ronmental threats,  may  he  irrational,  it  does 
make  a  certain  emotional  sense.  We  as  individ- 


[Embroidery] 

A  STITCH 

IN  HARD  TIME 


"Sam  Lxingjord  (the  Boxer),"  by  Raymond  Materson,  an 
inmate  at  C  'arl  Robinson  (  '•  rrrectioivd  Institution,  in  Enfield, 
Connecticut.  Materson ,  who  is  serving  ci  fifteen-year  sen- 
tence for  attempted  robbery,  kidnapping,  and  escapingfrom 
pnson.  uses  thread  that  he  unravels  from  socks  to  embroi- 
der miniature  images  onto  cloth  cut  from  h  \xer  sk  to  I  he 
embroidery  above  is  2  u:  inches  high.  Forty  of  Materson 's 
miniatures  were  exhibited  List  December  at  the  American 
Primitive  Gallery,  in  New  York  ( '.ity 


READING: 


It  uses  sunlight  to  cool  you. 
Air  to  protect  you. 
And  its  always  thinking  of  you. 


The  Mazda  929 


In  ;i  category  of  automobile  where  cool  the  cabin  while  it's  parked,  the  929  makes  you  feel 


the  machine  so  often  selfishly  monopolizes  the  attention,  welcome  from  the  moment  you  get  in.  M  Drivers-  and 
there  is  one  luxury  sedan  that's  surprisingly  sensitive  to  passengers-side  air  bags  are  ready  to  help  protect  you  on 

the  needs  of  its  driver.  >  The  Mazda  929.  *  Thanks  to  the  road.  S  Why,  it  even  remembers  to  defog  the  windows 


an  a\ 


-ailable  Solar  Pow  ered  Ventilation  System  that  helps  w  hen  you  turn  on  the  windshield  wipers.  *  Of  course, 


hale  a  24-hour  Roadside  Assistance  Program,  4-wheel  disc  brakes  u  uh  Anti-lock  Brake  System  (ABS),  3.0L.  DOHC.24-iake  V6  engine, 
die  929  01  am  neu  Mazda,  call  1-800-639-/000.  ©  1994  Mazda  Motor  of  America.  Inc. 


the  929  also  offers  the  unflustered  performance  thai 
discerning  drivers  expect  from  a  fine  car.  The  engine, 
with  1LH  horsepower,  is  generous.  And  the  suspension 
thoughtfully  adapts  u>  cope  with  the  alternating  demands 
c  of  monotonous  interstate  or  treacherous,  serpentine 


urge  you  in  give  some  serious  ihoughl  to  the  vla:da  ^2^ 
Alter  all,  il  would  do  the  same  tor  y<>u 

It  I  list  Fhhls  Right. 


ic  climate  control  power  moonrooj'and  a  it) -month  "H  1 


iHitK'-inifi'  no  itai 


uals  arc  mi  imate  with  our  trash,  which  nukes  it 
;i  m<  ire  tangible  issue  than,  say.  groundwater  con- 
tamination. Nohody  particularly  likes  garbage; 
nobody  likes  taking  it  out  or  paying  to  have  it 
hauled  away.  We  feel  we  should  he  able  to  con- 


[Appeal] 

(  OME  FORAGE 
WITH  US 


From  a  letter  to  the  editor  by  l.mda  Palter  in  the 
June  21 ,  1993,  issue  oj  Earth  First!:  The  Radical 
Environmental  Journal,  <i  newspaper  published  in 
Eugene,  ( )regon.  Palter,  ii  member  of  Earth  First! , 
lu  es  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

1^ 
-rfarth  Firstlers  are  known  as  the  activists 
among  environmental  activists,  the  ones  who 
don't  compromise.  While  others  content  them- 
selves with  comp< >sting  and  recycling,  Earth  First! 
is  out  there  taking  direct  action.  Bur  being  part 
ot  this  society  demands  endless  and  constant 
compromises  ot  my  environmental  ethics.  Every 
time  I  use  electricity,  flush  the  toilet,  or  get  in  the 
car,  1  am  knowingly  contributing  to  the  degra- 
dation ot  the  environment. 

1  want  to  stop  c<  unpromising.  So  1  wish  to  pro- 
pose an  experiment  in  living  authentically  "in 
place,"  as  hum. ins  did  tor  99.99  percent  of  our  his- 
tory. I  want  to  form  a  small  hunter-gatherer  tribe, 
which  will  use  only  the  resources  within  its  range. 
Is  American  land  still  able  to  support  a  small 
population  ot  omnivores  as  large  as  humans' 
Have  we  so  domesticated  ourselves  that,  like 
chickens,  we  can  no  longer  live  in  "the  wild"? 
These  are  legitimate  questions. 

The  ideal  experimental  group  would  be  made 
up  ot  between  ten  and  twenty  men  and  women 
ot  various  backgrounds  and  ages.  Some  will  be 
knowledgeable  in  primitive  technology,  some  in 
plants  and  animals,  si ime  perhaps  in  healing.  I'd 
suggest  we  have  a  shaman;  we  seem  to  need  an 
earth-based  spirituality  to  keep  from  degenerat- 
ing int<  i  earth-rapers. 

I  he  experiment  should  run  tor  at  least  two 
years.  I  hat  will  give  us  tour  seasons  of  trial-and- 
error  learning  and  then  a  second  chance  to  do 
better.  We  may  also  need  an  additional  war  of 
prep  time  to  replace  our  manufactured  tools  and 
clothes  with  made-in-our-place  ones. 

It  you  are  interested  in  joining  the  "tribe," 
please  write  to  me. 


tn  il  it .  Furthermt ire,  c< mtrolling  it — whether  by 
banning  plastics  or  sorting  materials  neatly  at 
curbside — alleviates  consumer  nuilt.  "There," 
we  say,  tossing  our  bundled  newspapers  on  the 
curb,  "I've  done  my  part  tor  the  environment." 

but  tor  all  the  psychological  benefit  that  ap- 
proach may  confer,  it  is  distracting  us  from  much 
more  pressing  national  problems.  Trash-han- 
dliny  issues  should  he  debated  and  decided  re- 
gionally, and  those  decisions  have  to  he  based, 
at  least  in  part,  on  economics.  That  can't  hap- 
pen when  ( me  <  >pti<  in — recycling — is  elevated  by 
env  ironmentalist  rhetoric  into  a  national  moral 
imperative.  We  have  real  environmental  prob- 
lems to  worry  about:  We  have  to  protect  the 
water  supply.  We  must  improve  the  quality  of  the 
air  we  breathe.  We  need  a  better  plan  for  ener- 
g\  management.  And  we  have  to  monitor  tox- 
ic waste  more  effectively.  In  that  context,  it  is 
foolish  and  extremely  wasteful  to  expend  so 
much  effort  wnn^iny  our  hands  (and  spending 
our  money)  on  garbage. 


ILerter) 

A  ROCK,  A  RIVER, 
A  TREE  /  A  POETIC 
CONTROVERSY 


F)'<mi  (i  letter  sent  last  August  by  Norton  F.  Tennille 
Jr. ,  a  Washington,  D.C.,  attorney,  to  M.  Campbell 
Cawood,  a  self -described  "persorial  friend"  of  Maya 
Angelou's,  about  "On  the  Pulse  of  Morning,"  the  po- 
em Angelou  composed  for  President  Clinton's  in- 
auguration. Tennille  had  written  to  Angelou  in 
January  1993  regarding  "striking  similarities"  be- 
tween her  poem  and  "Outward  Bound,"  a  poem 
Tennille  wrote  in  1 985  for  the  North  Carolina  Out- 
ward Bound  School  (NCOBS).  Last  July,  after  re- 
ceiving no  rcspotisc  from  Angelou,  Tennille  wrote  to 
Robert  J .  Brown,  a  founding  member  of  NCOBS 
and  a  frieivd  of  Angelou's ,  who  responded  that  he  was 
sure  Angelou's  poem  wets  "original,"  because  he  had 
"sat  nearby"  while  she  composed  it.  Brown  then 
gave  Tennille's  letter  to  Cawood,  who  wrote  Tennille 
that  he  had  been  "very  wrong"  to  suggest  Angelou 
"may  have  been  inspired  by  your  poem  and  possibly 
plagiarized  it."  The  poem  was  uritteti,  Cau'ood  said, 
"with  what  must  have  been  'Divine'  inspiration." 

1^ 

JL  irst,  let  me  say  that  1  have  never  suggested, 
in  my  correspondence  with  Professor  Angelou  or 
otherwise,  that  she  plagiarized  or  otherwise  im- 
properly made  use  ot  my  poem  "Outward  Round." 
Rather,  I  said  in  my  letter  that  1  would  he  pleased 
and  flattered  to  leam  rhar  she  had  read  "Outward 
Bound"  and  drawn  on  irs  concepts,  structure, 
and  images. 


1 IARPER  S  MAI  iAZINE  /  MAKc  1 1  hW4 


The  cows  pictured  above  were  part  of  an  exhibition  thiit  took  place  in  Pinedale,  Wyoming,  List  Septembei  I  ocal  artists  Pip  Brant, 
Duane  Brant,  and  Sue  Thornton  painted  words  on  seventy  cows  and  then  let  them  mam  around  a  corral.  I  he  words  were  taken  from 
a  journal  passage  written  by  Phyllis  human  Metal,  whogrew  up  on  a  ranch  near  Pinedale  in  the  early  /900s  Thornton  explained  in 
a  newspaper  interview  that  the  project  produced  "spontaneous  poetry"  that  was  a  "reflection  of  the  fragmentation  that's  happening  in 
the  West." 


All  poetry  is  derivative,  going  hack  to  Homer, 
the  greatest  of  all  poets,  and  beyond.  Indeed, 
the  very  greatness  of  Homer  was  to  take  a  poem 
that  had  been  composed  and  recited  orally  by 
generations  of  bards  before  him  and  transform  it, 
shape  it,  into  something  universal. 

As  you  yourself  point  out,  Professor  Angelou 
drew  on  many  sources  of  inspiration  tor  her 
poem,  weaving  "many  aspects  of  our  culture,  lit- 
erature, song,  and  history  into  a  new  poem."  She 
has  been  emoted  as  saying,  "1  am  inspired  by  the 
poetry  of  human  beings."  Can  you  see  anything 
wrong  with  her  being  inspired,  in  part,  by  a  con- 
temporary poet? 

That  there  are  a  number  ot  similarities  be- 
tween "Outward  Round"  and  "On  the  Pulse  of 
Morning"  cannot  seriously  be  gainsaid: 

•  The  structure  ot  the  two  poems  is  similar. 

•  "A  Rock,  a  River,  a  Tree,  Hosts"  [Angelou's 
first  line]  sounds  a  lot  like  "Rock,  rope,  river, 
hands"  [Tennille's  tirst  line].  Both  poems  begin 
and  conclude  with  such  an  address,  her  reitera- 
tion being  "The  Rock,  the  River,  the  Tree,  y<  mr 
Country." 

•  1  wrote,  "Rock,  you  raised  against  the  hill  a 


ladder  tc  >r  i  >nce  i  imid  teet  t<  >  scale  in  search  <  if  a 
higher  view."  She  wrote,  "Today,  the  Rock  calls 
out  to  us,  clearly,  forcefully,  ( .ome,  you  may  stand 
upon  m\  back  and  face  your  distant  destiny." 

•  Roth  unolve  personifications  of  the  Rock 
and  the  River,  i  personified  ropes  hanging  from 
trees;  she  personifies  the  Tree.  1  also  personified 
"hands";  she  writes,  "Women,  children,  men, 
take  |rbe  dream]  into  the  palms  of  your  hands." 

•  The  theme  of  each  poem  is  to  look  to  these 
aspects  i  >!  nature  and  draw  strength  fr<  nil  i  hem, 
literally  and/or  metaphorically.  Anotln  i  iht  me 
is  the  retu  ••  to  natural  elements  as  a  si  imuliis  to 
self-disci  >v  ery. 

•  E.h  ,  iem  ends  with  an  afTirm.it ion  ("With 
hope,    ••    morning"/" We  now  '   lu\  e  M 

ill  these  similarities  h    men  coinci- 
i  course.  "All  poets  drink  f ron  (he  same 
fhe  fact  that  Professoi  Angelou  lives 
h  Can  »lina  first  suggestei  i  to  me  that  she 
in  have  had  occasion  to  see  "<  hit  ward 
I,"  which  has  been  framed  and  bangs  in 
homes  or  offices  of  many  North  Carolina 
,vard  Round  Society  trustees  and  friends,  one 
vhom  might  have  provided  her  an  opportu- 


Rl  \i  «IN< 


ni!\  in  read  it.  Indeed,  il  now  appears  rh.it  Pro- 
fessor Angelou  wrote  "On  rhe  Puke  of  Mom- 
my" in  the  presence  ot  Robert  Brown,  a  founding 
trustee  ot  the  NIC  )OBS.  It  he  has  a  copy  ot  "( )ul  ■ 
ward  Bound"  on  display  (which  would  not  be 
surprising),  is  it  not  possible  that  she  h.is  seen  it, 
perhaps  mam  t lines' 

hike  you,  I  believe  in  the  "divine  inspiration" 
ot  poetry  and  music.  "Outward  Bound"  simply 
flowed  through  me,  from  the  ( Creator.  It  may,  by 
accident  or  by  grace,  have  come  to  Professor 
Angelou's  attention.  It  there  is  any  debt  ot  grat  - 
itude  on  Professor  Angelou's  part — and  she  has 
never  said  whether  there  is — it  would  be  to  the 


[Nursery  Rhymes) 

LITTLE  MS.  MUFFET 

From  (i  press  release  issued  List  November  by  Mead- 
owbrook  Press,  in  Deephaven,  Minnesota,  topromote 
The  New  Adventures  ot  Mother  Goose,  a  hook 
oj  "alternative"  Mother  Goose  rhymes  by  Bruce 
Lansky.  According  to  the  press  release,  Lansky  un- 
dertook the  revisions  because  the  traditional  versions 
are  "mean-spirited,  sexist,  and  violent." 

TRADITIONAL  MOTHER  <  iO<  >SE  VERSION 

Peter,  Peter,  pumpkin  eater, 
I  lad  a  wife  and  couldn't  keep  her; 
1  le  put  her  in  a  pumpkin  shell 
And  there  he  kept  her  very  well. 

Message:  It's  all  right  tor  husbands  to  control 
their  wives. 

NEW  A/A'fc'NTI  Kfc'S  <  >f  M<  >llll  l<  til  ><  ISE  VERSION 
Peter,  Peter,  sugar  eater, 
always  wanted  food  much  sweeter. 
Adding  sugar  was  a  blunder — 
in  iw  he  is  a  ti  m  ithless  wonder. 

I  RAMI  I  MN Al  MOTHER  GOOSE  VERSION 
C  ie<  irgie  P«  »rgie,  puddin'  and  pie, 
Kissed  the  girls  and  made  them  c  rv. 
When  the  hoys  came  out  to  play, 
( Jeorgie  Porgie  ran  away. 

Message:  Boys  w  ill  be  boys.  leasing  girls  is  okay. 
What  girls  want  doesn't  matter. 

W1<  )/HHI    iui  iSI     I  RSION 

Georgie  Purgie,  w  hat  a  shame 
kids  c  all  y<  hi  sue  h  a  silly  name. 
Now,  l  think  you  know  it's  true 
that  teasing  isn't  nic e  to  d< >. 


C  Creator  and  the  North  Carolina  Outward  Bound 
School,  not  to  me. 

Please  let  me  assure  you  that  I  have  no  need 
tor  recognition  and  seek  no  compensation.  It, 
In  iwever,  Professor  Angelou  should  owe  any  debt 
to  the  North  Carolina  Outward  Bound  School, 
poetic  justice  would  appear  at  least  to  suggest,  if 
not  require,  that  she  acknowledge  it. 


[Warning] 

BARNEY: 

AN  ABOMINATION 
UNTO  THE  LORD 


From  "Bame>:  'The  Purple  Messiah,'"  by  Dr. 
Joseph  R.  Chambers,  a  "sermon  booklet"  pub- 
lished last  December  by  Paw  Creek  Ministries,  in 
(  harlotte,  North  C  Carolina. 

w 

A^arney  is  much  more  than  just  a  fun  crea- 
ture of  kids'  imaginations.  He  is  a  politically  cor- 
rect teacher  of  everything  on  the  liberal  left's 
agenda,  from  New  Age  evolution  to  radical  ecol- 
ogy. To  many  children,  Barney  has  become  a  gu- 
ru of  sorts.  He  constantly  teaches  transcendental 
thi  lught  and  mystical  ideas.  Nothing  comes  through 
Barney's  teachings  more  clearly  than  the  New  Age 
idea  i  >t  using  our  minds  to  create  miracles.  No  one 
should  deny  that  positive  or  negative  thinking 
can  tremendously  affect  our  lives.  But  such  pow- 
ers are  clearly  physical  and  end  with  the  nonnal  ex- 
periences we  enjoy.  God  alone  is  supernatural. 

The  idea  of  a  seance  is  at  the  forefront  ot  al- 
most every  Barney  program.  On  one  show,  about 
Mi  ither  G<  k  >se  rhymes,  Mother  Goose  talks  to  the 
children  from  one  of  her  books.  Led  by  Barney, 
the  children  commune  with  Mother  Goose  and 
conduct  a  seance  to  bring  her  to  them.  As  they 
sing  and  dance  their  litrle  ditty,  she — poof! — 
appears  m  their  presence.  The  Bible  calls  that 
necromancy  and  says  that  a  person  who  partic- 
ipates in  such  behav  ior  is  an  abomination  unto 
the  Lord  (Deuteronomy  1  S:S)— 12).  This  kind  of 
occult  activity  tills  the  Barney  material.  Conjur- 
ing someone  up  is  certainly  not  kid's  play! 

Tlie  hi  k  >k,  Just  Imagine  with  Barriey,  is  also  com- 
pletely immersed  in  New  Age  messages.  It  starts 
with  a  little  girl  named  Lon,  who  is  crying  because 
her  family  plans  to  move  to  another  city.  She 
hugs  her  toy  Barney,  her  "very  best  triend,"  and 
says,  "  'I  don't  want  to  move.'  "  Then  the  giant 
Barney  appears  amid  "sparkling  Stardust  and  danc- 
ing magical  colors"  and  says,  "  'You  loved  me  so 
much  that  your  love  made  me  real!'  "  Then  he 
leads  Lon  into  a  world  where  your  imagination 


■ 


"Golf  Club  at  Desert  Mountain,  C  leronimo  C  'ourse,  1 3t/i  T t?e,  Scottsdcifi' .  Arcmm  "  frv  S/ctvi  McAido  /mm  Wings  >>l  ( Ih.uiyL-,  ,i  <;mn/>  shun 
that  was  on  display  last  December  at  the  I  Hrectors  ( luild,  in  Los  Angeles  M<  An/c'\  /nr.  /ven  f >/i< »t< »jLrrti/>/if Hjq  y.>/f  iniirvs  iinnotJ  t/v  I  niteJ  St.it.  - 
since  1991.  He  lues  in  Los  Angeles. 


creates  whatever  you  desire.  Barney  tells  I. on, 
'"Sometimes  I  imagine  that  I  can  fly  like  .1  bird  and 
. . .  Zoi im!  Lip  1  g<  1!  Now,  y< >u  try  it.'  "  L( >ri  c K  ises 
her  eyes  and  imagines  that  she  can  fly,  too  1  hen 
Barney  says  the  magic  words,  "  'Shimharce,  Shim- 
harah!  Shimharee,  Shimharah!'  "  and,  "Zoom! 
Lori  flew  up  into  the  air  right  next  to  Barney." 

Lori  is  told  that  she  can  do  whatev  er  she  wants 
with  her  imaginatii  in.  This  is  exactly  what  is  be- 
ing taught  through  New  Age  techniques  know  n 
as  "centering,"  "quieting  reflexes,"  and  "guided 
imagery."  These  programs  have  been  labeled  In 
sensible  psychologists  and  psychiatrists  as  dan- 
gerous and  misleading.  Guided  imagery  has  been 
rejected  by  almost  every  school  district  in  Amer- 
ica due  to  protests  by  parents. 

At  the  end  of  Just  Imagine,  Lori  and  Barney  fly 
back  to  Lori's  house.  Barney  disappears  so  that  her 
parents  won't  find  out  about  him.  Lori  is  ,ill  bub- 
bles and  happiness.  Clearly,  Barney  hits  replaced 
her  parents  as  the  s<  nmv  <  1/  her  peace  <  >j  mind  and  sta- 
bility. This  book  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  at- 
tacks on  the  family  that  1  have  ever  witnessed. 
It  certainly  leaves  no  room  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  a  child's  best  friend. 

In  another  book,  Barnes's  Magical  Picnic,  Bar- 
ney multiplies  food  much  like  jesus.  Instead  of  fish 
and  loaves  of  bread,  Barney  uses  a  peanut-butter 
sandwich;  with  imagination,  stars,  and  rainbows, 
the  sandwich  becomes  "magically  big  enough 
for  everyone." 

Barney's  Campfire  Sing-A-Long  is  a  video  in 
which  Barney  and  the  Backyard  Gang  go  on  a 
camping  trip.  Tina  gets  separated  fr<  im  the  gr<  nip, 
but  she  remembers  that  Barney  told  them  to  hug 
.1  tree  if  they  got  lost  and  to  blow  their  whistles. 
When  Tina  hugs  the  tree,  the  gang  suddenly 
hears  her  and  returns  to  save  her.  You  often  see 
bumper  stickers  th.it  read,  "Have  you  hugged  a 


1  ree  today?"  1  bis  is  the  w<  irk  ol  the  most  radii  il 
ecologist  New  Agers  in  this  nation.  riicv  be- 
lieve that  "(  ii  id  is  all  and  all  is  C  i.  id";  it  is  raw  i  >c  - 
cult  ism  and  the  antithesis  of  the  1  loly  Si  ripture. 

When  you  mix  captivating  entertainment, 
catchy  songs,  and  emotionally  satisfying  musk 
with  a  message  that  glorifies  the  creator  of  11  all, 
you  have  the  makings  1  >f  a  cult  Barney  has  become 
the  leader  of  a  children's  cult.  When  Barney  ap 
pears,  the  children  j<  >y< >usly  proclaim,  "When  he 
leads  the  way,  everything  is  A -OK!"  As  ,1  society, 
w  e  have  hec<  >me  tin  >re  and  mi  ire  last  inafed  with 
wild  fantasy  and  less  and  less  disciplined  about 
responsibility.  We  are  on  a  mindless  trip  treated 
by  our  unbridled  imaginations.  Barney  is  an  ex- 
cellent gauge  of  w  here  w  e  are  Ilea.  led. 


[True  St<  >ries| 

COINCIDENCE 

From  "The  Red  Notebook."  in  The  Art  oi  1  lunger: 
Hss;i\s,  Prefaces,  Interviews,  and  the  Red  Note- 
book, by  l\ml  \nstei ,  published  b\  Penguin  books, 
Aifster  is  the  authm  of  seven  novels,  a  memoir,  and 
a  volume  1  <l  poetry. 

I 

M  1 1  my  m  >n  s  nursery  si  hool,  there  was  a  little 
girl  w  hose  parents  were  going  through  a  divorce. 
1  particularly  liked  her  father,  B.,  a  struggling 
paintei  who  earned  his  living  by  doing  archi- 
tectural renderings.  I  lowever  gloomy  things  had 
been  for  him  in  recent  years  (endless  money 
problems,  lack  of  artist k  suci ess,  threats  of  e\  ic 
1  ion  from  his  landlord),  he  never  seemed  to  be 
thri  nvii  off  c<  nirse 


Kl  M'iM  i>  ;l 


[Letter] 

ONE  ART  CRITICS 
BURNING  ISSUE 


From  a  letter  scni  in  August  by  Stanley  C.  Stumbo, 
chief  naial  architect  of  the  Washington  Suite  ferry 
system,  u>  ihc  Ktrsten  Gallery,  in  Seattle.  The  letter 
uas  untte>i  in  response  to  the  gallery's  17th  North- 
we-t  Marine  An  exhibition,  which  was  on  display  List 
summer.  Stumbo's  letter  was  reprinted  in  the  N'ofem- 
fvr  /99;i  nett  sletteroj  the  Northwest  Figurative  Artists 


I 


in  writing  tin-  letter  to  express  my  disap- 
pointment over  your  inclusion  of  the  painting  Fer- 
ry Fire,  by  Nathan  Arnold,  in  your  17th  North- 
west Marine  Art  Exhibition. 

An  examination  of  your  mailed  announce- 
ment make-  it  clear  that  the  other  artists  in  your 
exhibit  are  trying  very  hard  tor  historic. il  au- 
thenticity and  technical  accuracy.  In  contrast, 
in  the  painting  Ferry  Fire: 

•  Flames  are  shown  issuing  from  the  passenger 
deck.  The  passenger  deck-  of  all  Washington 
State-  terry  vessels  contain  no  combustible  ma- 
terial. 

•  It  the  smoke  issuing  from  the  overhead  of  the 
vehicle  deck  indicates  a  tire  on  the  vehicle  deck, 

then  it  should  be  ap- 
parent in  the  picture 
that  the  deluge  sprin- 
kling -ysteni  is  in  op- 
eration. It  is  not. 

•  Pe<  iple  are  sh<  >w  n 
abandoning  ship  by 
leaping  over  the  side 
without  life  jackets. 
The  Super  Class  fer- 
ries carry  survival 
craft  tor  195  people; 
where  are  they  .' They  would  have  been  launched 
prior  to  anyone  going  over  the  side  into  the  wa- 
ter. The  picture  shows  only  one  boat,  which  is 
■ 

•  Why  ire  people  abandoning  -hip  at  all.' The 
vessel  doe-  not  appear  to  be  -inking.  Normal 
pn  icedure  would  entail  directing  passengers  to  the 
other  end  of  the  terry,  away  from  the  tire.  Pas- 
senger- who  go  into  the  water  are  in  danger  from 

berrs  Firc  i-  n.  t  good  an.  It  i-  not  even  an.  Thi- 
tvpe  ot  inaccurate,  alarmist  illustration  i-  irre- 
sponsible and  serve-  only  to  heighten  unneces- 
ira\  cling  public . 


B.  was  exceedingly  tall  (six  five  or  six  six), 
good-looking,  and  gentle  in  hi-  manner — qual- 
ities that  made  him  especially  attractive  to  wom- 
en. Once  his  divorce  was  behind  him  and  he 
began  to  circulate  again,  he  had  no  trouble  find- 
ing female  companions.  1  saw  him  only  about 
two  or  three  times  a  year,  but  each  time  I  did, 
there  was  another  w  oman  in  his  lite.  All  of  them 
were  obviously  mad  tor  him.  You  had  only  to 
watch  them  looking  at  B.  to  know  how  they  telt, 
but  tor  one  reason  or  another  none  of  these  af- 
tairs  lasted  very  long. 

After  two  or  three  years  B.'s  landlord  finally 
made  good  on  his  threats  and  evicted  him  from  his 
loft.  B.  moved  out  of  the  city,  and  I  lost  touch 
with  him. 

Several  more  years  went  by,  and  then  one 
night  B.  came  back  to  town  to  attend  a  dinner 
party.  My  wife  and  I  were  also  there,  and  since 
we  had  heard  that  B.  was  about  to  get  married, 
we  asked  him  to  tell  us  the  story  of  how  he  had 
met  his  future  wife. 

About  six  months  earlier,  he  said,  he  had  been 
talking  to  a  friend  on  the  phone.  This  friend  was 
worried  about  him,  and  after  a  while  he  began  to 
scold  B.  tor  not  having  married  again.  You've 
been  divorced  tor  seven  years  now,  he  said,  and 
in  that  time  you  could  have  settled  down  with 
any  one  of  a  dozen  attractive  and  remarkable 
w  omen.  But  no  one  is  ever  good  enough  tor  you, 
and  you've  turned  them  all  away.  What's  wrong 
with  you,  B.'  What  in  the  world  do  you  want? 

There's  nothing  w  rong  with  me,  B.  said.  I  just 
haven't  found  the  right  person,  that's  all. 

At  the  rate  you're  going,  you  newer  will,  the 
friend  answered.  1  mean,  have  you  ever  met  one 
woman  w  ho  comes  close  to  w  hat  you're  looking 
tor?  Name  one.  1  dare  you  to  name  just  one. 

Startled  by  his  friend's  vehemence,  B.  paused 
to  consider  the  question  carefully.  Yes,  he  final- 
ly said,  there  was  one.  A  w  oman  by  the  name  of 
h..  whom  he  had  known  as  a  student  at  Harvard 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  But  she  had  been  in- 
volved with  another  man  at  the  time,  and  he 
had  been  involved  with  another  woman  (his  fu- 
ture ex-wife),  and  nothing  had  developed  be- 
tween them.  He  had  no  idea  where  E.  was  now, 
he  said,  but  it  he  could  meet  someone  like  her,  he 
knew  he  wouldn't  hesitate  to  get  married  again. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  conv  ersation.  Until 
mentioning  her  to  his  friend,  B.  hadn't  thought 
about  tin-  woman  in  more  than  ten  years,  but 
now  that  she  had  resurfaced  in  his  mind,  he  had 
trouble  thinking  about  anything  else.  For  the 
next  three  or  tour  day-,  he  thought  about  her 
constantly,  unable  to  shake  the  teehng  that  his 
one  chance  tor  happiness  had  been  lost  many 
year-  ago.  Then,  almost  as  it  the  intensity  ot 
these  thought-  had  sent  a  signal  out  into  the 
world,  the  phone  rang  one  night,  and  there  was 


E.  on  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

IV  kept  her  on  the  pin  me  f<  >r  m<  ire  i  ban  i  hree 
hours.  After  graduating  from  college,  E.  had 
joined  .1  dance  company,  and  for  the  past  twen 
ty  years  she  had  dev<  >ted  herself  exc  lusivel\  to  hei 
career.  She  had  never  married,  and  now  th.it  she 
was  ah  nit  t<  i  ret  ne  as  a  perf< irmer,  she  was  call- 
ing old  friends  from  her  past,  trying  to  make  eon 
tact  with  the  world  again. 

R.  arranged  to  see  her  the  next  night.  Once 
they  were  together,  it  didn't  take  long  for  him  to 
discover  that  his  feelings  for  her  were  just  .is 
strong  as  he  had  imagined.  He  tell  in  love  w  ith 
her  all  over  again,  and  several  weeks  Liter  the\ 
were  engaged  to  he  married. 

To  make  the  story  even  more  perfect,  it  turned 
out  that  h.  was  independently  wealthy.  Her  aunts 
had  been  rich,  and  after  they  died  she  had  in- 
herited all  their  money — which  meant  that  not 
only  had  B.  found  true  love  hut  the  crushing 
money  problems  that  had  plagued  him  tor  so 
many  years  had  suddenly  \  anished. 

All  in  i >ne  tell  swoop. 

♦ 

My  first  novel  was  inspired  by  a  wrong  num- 
ber. I  w  as  alone  in  my  apartment  in  Rr< » tklyn  i  >ne 
afternoon,  sitting  at  my  desk  and  trying  to  work, 
when  the  telephone  rang.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
it  was  the  spring  of  1980. 

I  picked  up  the  receiver,  and  the  man  on  the 
other  end  asked  if  he  was  talking  to  the  Pinker- 
ton  Agency.  I  told  him  no,  he  had  dialed  the 
wrong  number,  and  hung  up.  Then  I  went  back 
to  work  and  promptly  forgot  about  the  call 

The  next  afternoon,  the  telephone  rang  again. 
It  turned  out  to  be  the  same  person  asking  the 
same  question  I  had  been  asked  the  day  before: 
"Is  this  the  Pinkerton  Agency?"  Again  1  said  no, 
and  again  I  hung  up.  This  time,  howev  er,  1  start- 
ed thinking  about  what  would  have  happened  if 
I  had  said  yes.  What  it  1  had  pretended  to  be  a 
detective  from  the  Pinkerton  Agency?  1  won- 
dered. What  it  I  had  actually  taken  on  the  case  ' 

To  tell  the  truth,  1  felt  that  I  had  squandered 
a  rare  opportunity.  If  the  man  ever  called  again, 
1  told  myself,  1  would  at  least  talk  to  him  a  little 
bit  and  try  to  find  out  what  was  g< ling  <  >n.  1  wait 
ed  tor  the  telephone  to  ring  again,  hut  the  third 
call  never  came. 

After  that,  wheels  started  turning  in  my  head, 
and  little  by  little  an  entire  w<  >rld  < >t  pi issibilities 
opened  up  to  me.  When  I  sat  down  to  write  C  'ity 
oj  Glass  a  year  later,  the  wrong  number  had  been 
transformed  into  the  crucial  event  of  the  hv.k, 
the  mistake  that  sets  the  whole  story  in  motion. 
A  man  named  Quinn  receives  a  phone  call  from 
someone  who  wants  to  talk  to  Paul  Auster,  the 
private  detective.  Just  as  I  did,  Quinn  tells  the 
caller  he  has  dialed  the  wn  >ng  number.  It  happens 


again  the  next  night,  and  again  Quinn  hangs 
up  I  id  ike  me,  however,  Quinn  is  given  .moth- 
er chant  e.  \X  hen  the  phone  rings  again  on  the 
third  night,  he  plays  along  with  the  uillei  and 
'. ikes  mi  the  case.  Yes,  he  -ays,  I'm  Paul  Austei 
ind  ai  thai  tin  uncni  the  madness  begins. 

All  well  and  good.  1  finished  the  hook  ten 
years  ago,  and  since  then  I  have  gone  on  to  in: 
cupy  myself  with  othei  pr<  >)ects,  other  ideas,  oth- 
er bt  >ok v  Less  than  t  wi  >  mi  tilths  agi  i,  hi  iwcver  I 
learned  thai  hooks  are  nevei  finished,  thai  it  i- 
possihle  foi  stories  to  go  on  writing  themseh' 
without  .in  authi  ir. 

I  was  alt  »ne  in  my  apartment  in  Bn  n  tklyn,  sil  - 
ring  at  my  desk  and  trying  to  w<  irk,  when  the  tele- 
phone rang.  Phi--  was  a  different  apartment  fn  »m 
the  one  1  had  in  1980  a  different  apartment 
with  a  different  telephone  number.  1  puked  up 
the  receiver,  and  the  man  <  >n  the  i  ither  end  asked 
it  he  could  speak  to  Mr.  Quinn  I  le  had  a  Span- 
ish accent,  and  I  did  not  recognize  the  voice. 
For  a  momenl  I  thought  it  might  he  one  of  mv 
friends  trying  t<  i  pull  mv  leg.  "Mr.  Quinn  ?"  I  said. 
"Is  this  some  kind  i  if  a  j<  >kc,  i  >r  what  ?" 

No,  n  wasn't  ,i  joke.  The  man  was  in  dead 
earnest.  1  le  had  to  talk  to  Mr.  Quinn,  and  would 
1  please  pur  bun  on  the  line.  |ust  to  make  sure, 
1  asked  him  to  spell  the  name.  1  he  caller's  ac - 
cent  was  quite  thick,  and  I  was  hoping  that  he 
wanted  to  talk  to  Mr  Queen.  But  no  sueh  hie  k . 
"Q-U-I-N-N,"  the  man  answered.  I  suddenly 
grew  seared,  and  tor  a  moment  or  two  I  couldn't 
get  any  words  out  of  my  mouth.  "I'm  sorry,"  I  said 
at  last,  "there's  no  Mr.  Quinn  here.  Yi  iii've  dialed 
the  wrong  number."  The  man  apologized  tor 
disturbing  me,  and  then  we  both  hung  up. 

This  really  happened.  Like  everything  else  I 
have  set  down  in  this  red  notebook,  it  is  a  true 
story. 


From  The  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists. 
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THE  UREAT  CHAIN 

Frmn  'T/u  ■  IrcM  C/uun  a]  Being,"  a  ten-part  poem 
by  '  iur>  Fnwlu  in  the  Full  1993  Missouri  Rev  iew. 

"  riirec  generations  of  imbeciles  are  enough." 

—Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  1927 

■ 

Watched  me  count  the  handicaps 
In  her  firstborn  until  1  froze 
Like  tour  legs  in  the  headlights. 
An  accident,  the  doctor  had 
Told  her,  too  little  air,  citing 
The  hnet  thesaurus  ot  cause. 
I  nodded  like  someone  saving 
His  job  in  an  ottice  ot  lies: 
Her  son  crawled  like  he'd  lighted 
On  the  hut;e,  invisible  web 
Of  God.  "My  sister's  boy  has 
A  problem,  too,"  she  murmured. 
"Both  ot  us  are  moving  closer 
To  cities  so  this  never 
Happen-  again."  Too  little  air 
In  Pennsvlvania,  in  Georgia. 
Too  little  air  in  the  room 
Where  we  stared  from  one  boy  to 
The  other,  so  quiet,  so  long, 
We  might  have  been  practicing 
Conserv  ation,  as  it  that  room 
Had  been  sealed  by  landslide,  and 
We  uere  finding  the  essential, 
Slow  rhvthms  ot  surviv  al. 

In  health  class,  eighth  grade,  we  learned 
The  descending  categories 
Ot  the  Stantord-Binet: 

Made  a  mark,  than  idiot. 

- 

■ 

■ 

- 

• :  laughed  and  laughed 


He  take  his  ruler  to  bed'  we  asked. 
He  wanted  to  see  how  long  he  slept; 
And  he  wanted,  joke  by  joke, 
To  bring  the  dead  metaphors 
To  lite — time,  butter,  and  tire 
Flving  out  his  busv  window. 

"That  will  do,"  our  teachers  said. 
"Three  generations  ot  imbeciles 
Are  enough,"  the  Chiet  Justice  said. 
In  1927.  supporting 
The  Eugenics  Recotd  Ottice, 
Which  wanted  to  sterilize  everyone 
Deemed  untit.  Harrv  Laughlin, 
Superintendent,  hoped  to  eliminate, 
In  two  generations,  the  submerged  tenth 
Ot  our  population.  He  meant  the  blind, 
The  deat,  the  orphans,  and  the  homeless 
He  meant  the  poor  and  the  stupid. 
And  the  Supreme  Court  backed  him  up. 
Finding  a  "clear  and  present  danger" 
In  the  family  tree  ot  the  Bucks — 
Who  were  illegitimate  and  poor; 
\X  ho  were  Emma,  Carrie,  and  Vivian; 
Who  made  enough  ot  these  morons. 
Declared  deficient  at  seven  months 
After  this  expert  testimonv: 
"There  is  a  look  about  the  babv 
That  is  not  quite  normal,  but 
What  it  is  1  can't  quite  tell." 

None  ot  the  Bucks,  it  turned  out, 

Was  a  moron  like  the  one  who  took 

His  ladder  to  church  tor  High  Mass, 

But  Carrie's  sister  was  stenlired, 

Too,  tor  good  measure,  and  here  is 

The  rest  ot  the  little  moron's  story: 

He  climbed  and  sat  on  top 

Of  his  stepladder.  He  looked  down 

At  the  priest,  who  looked  down 

On  the  congregation,  who  were  all 

Looking  down  together.  And  looking 

Dow  n  from  the  stepladder  ot  research, 

1  can  repeat  the  rosary 

Ot  hereditv,  say  Fragile  X. 

The  svndrome  which  chains  my  cousins. 

Their  three  imbecile  bovs,  one 

Generation  enough,  in  this  case. 

For  a  chromosome  passed  down 

Like  a  family  job.  That  I'm 

My  mother's  exception,  in  theory; 

That  my  sister,  who  carries. 

In  theory,  has  no  children. 

That  Vivian  Buck  managed 

The  honor  roll  in  grade  school 

The  year  before  she  died.  That  chance 

Blows  the  finest  glass  from  this 

Illusionist  furnace,  my  gifted  sons 

Taking,  like  their  father,  those 

Skip-a-grade  intelligence  test-.  ■ 


H     S     S  A 


ON  NOT  KKIXG 
A  VICTIM 

Sex,  rape,  and  the  trouble 
with  following  rules 
By  Mary  Gaitskill 


M  the  i  ii I \  I S) 70s,  I  had  .in  experi- 
ence thai  could  he  desi  rihed  as  acquaintance  r. i| h- .  Ai  n  i.ilh,  I  I  i.n e  I  i.id  i  w  >  > 
i  ir  I  hree  mil  li  experieiii es,  hul  this  one  most  dramatical \)  fits  the  profile.  1 
was  sixteen  and  staying  in  the  apartment  of  a  slightly  older  girl  I'd  just  mei 
in  a  seeu\  community  center  in  Detroit.  I'd  been  in  hoi  apartment  tor  a  few 
days  when  an  older  gu\  she  knew  came  over  and  asked  us  it  w e  wanted  to 
drop  some  acid.  In  those  years,  doing  acid  with  complete  strangers  w;is 
consistent  with  my  idea  of  a  possible  good  time,  so  I  said  yes.  When  I  start- 
ed peaking,  my  h<  istess  dot  idod  sin-  had  n  >  gi  >  siv  her  hi  ivfnend,  .iikI  there 
I  was,  alone  with  this  guy,  who,  suddenly,  was  m  m\  face. 

I  le  seemed  to  he  coming  on  to  me,  hut  I  wasn't  sure.  M\  perception  was 
quite  loi >p\,  and  on  top  ot  that  he  was  hhu  k  and  urhan-poor,  whi<  1 1  meant 
that  1,  being  very  inexperienced  and  suburban- white,  did  iii  >i  know  how  to 
read  him  the  way  I  might  have  read  another  white  kid.  I  tried  to  distract  him 
with  con versat ion,  hut  it  was  hard,  considering  that  I  was  having  trouble 
with  logic al  sentL'iK es,  k-i  alone  r<  |  artee  1  luring  one  long  -il-  Hi  e,  I  a  I  •  d 
him  what  he  was  thinking.  Avi  tiding  im  eyes,  he  answered,  "  I  hat  il  I  wasii  i 
such  a  nice  guy  you  coulel  really  bo  got  ting  si  row  cd  '  I  he  remark  sounded 
to  me  like  a  threat ,  albeit  a  low-ke^  one.  But  insn  ail  ot  asking  him  to  ex- 
plain himself  or  to  leave,  I  changed  the  subject.  Some  moments  Inter,  when 
he  put  his  hand  on  mv  leg,  I  let  myself  be  drawn  into  sex  hei  ause  I  lould 
n<  »t  face  the  idea  that  if  I  said  no,  things  might  get  ugly.  I  don't  thinl  he  had 
any  idea  h< iw  unwilling  I  was  the  cultural  unf  uniliarm  cut  both  ways 
and  I  suppi  ise  he  may  have  tin  night  that  all  white  girls  just  kind  of  lie  there 
and  don't  do  or  say  much.  My  had  time  was  made  wi  irs<  I  >\  his  extreme  gen- 
tleness; he  was  ohvioush  ' rying  ver\  hard  to  please  me,  which,  foi  reasi  >i is 
I  didn't  understand,  broke  my  heart,  Even  as  inexperienced  as  I  was,  I 

Mar\  Gaitskill  is  the  <i!<(/i">  <>\  Bad  IVhavior,  a  <.<>\W  rum  nj  shurt  stories,  and  ihc  rim  el 
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Man  years  ai  i  er  reing 
raped,  i  finally  understood 

THAI  IN  1  All. IV  ,  E\  I  .  TO  TRY 
TO  SPEAK  UP  ON  MY  i  AVN  BEI IALF, 
I  1  [AD,  IN  A  SEN<H,  RAPED  MYSELF 


sensed  rhar  in  his  own  way  he  intended  a  romantic  encounter. 

l  or  some  time  afterward  I  described  this  event  as  "the  time  I  was  raped." 
I  knew  when  I  said  it  that  the  statement  wasn't  quite  accurate,  that  1  hadn't, 
after  all,  said  no.  Yei  it  felt  accurate  to  me.  In  spite  of  my  ambiguous,  even 
empathic  feelings  for  my  unchosen  partner,  unwanted  sex  on  acid  is  a  night- 
mare, and  I  did  feel  violated  by  the  experience.  At  times  I  even  flat-out  lied 
about  what  had  happened,  grossly  exaggerating  the  violence  and  the  threat — 
not  out  of  shaine  or  guilt,  but  because  the  pumped-up  version  was  more  con- 
gruent w  ith  my  feelings  of  violation  than  the  confusing  facts.  Every  now  and 
then,  in  the  middle  of  telling  an  exaggerated  version  of  the  story.  I  would 
remember  the  actual  man  and  internally  pause,  uncertain  of  how  the  mem- 
ory squared  w  ith  what  1  was  saying  or  where  my  sense  of  violation  was 
coming  from — and  then  1  would  continue  with  my  story.  I  am  ashamed  to 
admit  this,  both  because  it  is  embarrassing  to  me  and  because  I  am  afraid 
the  admission  could  be  taken  as  evidence  that  women  lie  "to  get  revenge." 
I  want  to  stress  that  1  would  not  have  lied  that  way  in  court  or  in  any  oth- 
er context  that  might  have  had  practical  consequences;  it  didn't  even  oc- 
cur to  me  to  take  my  case  to  court.  My  lies  were  told  not  for 

I revenge  but  in  service  of  what  I  felt  to  be  the  metaphorical 
truth, 
remember  my  experience  in  Detroit,  including  its  aftermath,  every7  time 
1  hear  or  read  vet  another  discussion  of  what  constitutes  "date  rape."  I  re- 
member it  when  vet  another  critic  castigates  "victimism"  and  complains  that 
everyone  imagines  himself  or  herself  to  be  a  victim  and  that  no  one  accepts 
responsibility  anymore.  I  could  imagine  telling  my  story  as  a  verification  that 
rape  occurs  by  subtle  threat  as  well  as  by  overt  force.  I 
could  also  imagine  telling  it  as  if  I  were  one  of  those  cry- 
babies who  want  to  feel  like  victims.  Both  stories  would 
be  true  and  not  true.  The  complete  truth  is  more  com- 
plicated than  most  of  the  intellectuals  who  have  writ- 
ten scolding  essays  on  victimism  seem  willing  to  accept. 
I  didn't  understand  my  own  story  fully  until  1  described 
it  to  an  older  woman  many  years  later,  as  a  proof  of  the 
unreliability  of  feelings.  "Oh,  I  think  your  feelings  were 
reliable,"  she  returned.  "It  sounds  like  you  were  raped. 
It  sounds  like  you  raped  yourself."  I  immediately  knew 
that  what  she  said  was  true,  that  in  tailing  even  to  try 
to  speak  up  tor  myself,  I  had,  in  a  sense,  raped  myself. 

1  don't  say  this  in  a  tone  of  self-recrimination.  I  was 
in  a  difficult  situation:  I  was  very  young,  and  he  was  ag- 
gressive. But  my  inability  to  speak  tor  myselt — to  stand 
up  tor  myselt — had  little  to  do  with  those  facts.  I  was 
unable  to  stand  up  tor  myselt  because  I  had  never  been 
taught  In  >w. 

When  1  was  growing  up  in  the  1960s,  1  was  taught 
by  the  adult  world  that  good  girls  never  had  sex  and 
bad  girls  did.  This  rule  had  clarity  going  tor  it  but  lit- 
tle else;  as  it  was  presented  to  me,  it  allowed  no  room  tor  what  I  actually 
might  feel,  what  1  might  want  or  not  want.  Within  the  confines  ot  this  rule, 
1  didn't  count  for  much,  and  1  quite  vigorously  rejected  it.  Then  came  the 
less  clear  "rules"  of  cultural  trend  and  peer  example  that  said  that  it  you  were 
cool  you  wanted  to  have  sex  as  much  as  possible  with  as  many  people  as 
p<  >ssible.  This  message  was  never  stated  as  a  rule,  but,  considering  how  ab- 
solutely  it  was  woven  into  the  social  etiquette  of  the  day  (at  least  in  the 
circles  1  cared  about),  it  may  as  well  have  been.  It  suited  me  better  than 
the  adults'  rule — it  allowed  me  my  sexuality,  at  least — but  again  it  didn't 
take  into  account  wh.it  I  might  actually  want  or  not  want. 

The  encounter  in  Detroit,  however,  had  nothing  to  do  with  being  good 
v  it  bad,  cool  or  uncool.  It  was  about  someone  wanting  something  1  didn't  want. 
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Illustrations  hy  Anthony  Russo 


lince  1  had  been  taught  only  how  to  follow  rules  ili.u  wore  somehow  m  in  M  AM  Mil  'I  Ml  (  1  ASS  II  *  M'l  I 

nportant  than  I  was,  1  didn't  kin  >w  what  to  do  in  a  situation  when  i 
ibtained  and  that  required  me  to  speak  upon  my  own  behalf",  i  had  nevei 

ieen  taught  that  my  behalf  mattered.  .And  so  I  felt  helpless,  even  victim-         |^(  H  (  ,|  I  I  I  1'  I  IKI  I  \\  \S 
zed,  w  ithout  really  knowing  why. 

My  parents  and  my  teachers  believed  that  social  rules  existed  to  protect         Kl  \'l  '  W'l  II  \  I  Ml:  Kl  Id  ^ 

ne  and  that  adhering  t< >  these  rules  constituted  social  respi msihility.  Ii  m 
cally,  my  parents  did  exactly  what  many  commentate  >rs  rec<  unmend  as  a  rem- 

ly  tor  victimism.  They  told  me  they  1<  w  ed  me  and  that  I  mattered  a  lot ,         KNOW  Wl  I Al  I O  I X") 
uit  this  was  not  the  message  I  got  from  the  way  they  condui  ted  themseh  ■ 
n  relation  to  authority  and  s(  »cial  c<  invention — which  w  as  not  only  thai  I 
iidn't  matter  but  that  they  didn't  matter.  In  this,  they  were  typical  ol  oth- 
:r  adults  I  knew  as  well  as  <  it  the  culture  around  them.  When  I  began  to  have 
rouble  in  school,  both  socially  and  academically,  a  counselor  exhorted  me 

0  "just  play  the  game" — meaning  to  g<  i  al<  >ng  with  everything  rr»  >m  sclv  •«  •! 
policy  to  the  adolescent  pecking  order — regardless  of  what  I  thought  of 

'the  game."  My  aunt,  w  ith  whom  1  lived  tor  a  short  w  hile,  actually  burned 
tny  jeans  and  T-shirts  because  they  violated  what  she  understood  to  he  the 
standards  of  decorum.  A  close  friend  of  mine  lived  in  a  state  <  >t  war  with  her 
father  because  of  her  hippie  clothes  and  hair — which  were,  of  course,  de 
rigueur  among  her  peers.  Upon  discovering  that  she  was  smoking  pot,  he- 
had  her  institutionalized. 

Many  middle-class  people — both  men  and  w  omen — w  ere  brought  up,  like 
J  was,  to  equate  responsibility  with  obeying  external  rules.  And  when  the 
rules  no  longer  work,  they  don't  know  w  hat  n  i  di  > — much  like  the  enraged, 
gun-wielding  protagonist  of  the  movie  Falling  Down,  played  by  Michael 
Douglas,  who  ends  his  ridiculous  trajectory  by  helplessly  declaring,  "I  did 
everything  they  told  me  to."  It  I  had  been  brought  up  to  reach  m\  own 
conclusions  about  which  rules  were  congruent  with  my  internal  experi- 
ence of  the  world,  those  rules  would  have  had  m<  >re  meaning  f<  >r  me.  Instead, 

1  was  usually  given  a  series  of  static  pronouncements.  For  example,  w  hen  I 
was  thirteen,  I  was  t» >ld  by  my  m< ither  that  I  couldn't  wear  a  sht >rt  skirt  he- 
cause  "nice  girls  don't  wear  skirts  above  the  knee."  I  countered,  of  course, 
by  saying  that  my  friend  Party  wore  skirts  above  the  knee.  "Patty  is  not  a 
nice  girl,"  returned  my  mother.  But  Party  was  nice.  My  mother  is  a  very  in- 
telligent and  sensitive  person,  bur  it  didn't  occur  to  her  to  define  for  me  w  hat 
she  meant  by  "nice,"  what  "nice"  had  to  do  with  skirt  length,  and  how  the 
two  definitions  might  relate  to  w  hat  1  had  observed  to  be  nice  or  not  nice — 
and  then  let  me  decide  for  myself.  It's  true  that  most  thirteen-year-olds 
aren't  interested  in,  or  much  capable  of,  philosophical  discourse,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  that  adults  can't  explain  themselves  more  completely  to  chil- 
dren. Part  of  becoming  responsible  is  learning  how  to  make  a  choice  about 
where  you  stand  in  respect  to  the  social  code  and  then  holding  yourself  at 
countable  for  your  choice.  In  contrast,  many  children  who  grew  up  in  my 

milieu  were  given  abstract  absolutes  that  w  ere  placed  before 

Rus  as  it  our  thoughts,  feelings,  and  observations  were  ir- 
relevant, 
ecently  1  heard  a  panel  of  feminists  on  talk  radio  advocating  that 
laws  be  passed  prohibiting  men  from  touching  or  making  sexual  comments 
to  women  on  the  street.  Listeners  called  in  to  express  reactions  both  pro 
and  con,  but  the  one  1  remember  was  a  woman  who  said,  "It  a  man  touch- 
es me  and  I  don't  want  it,  I  don't  need  a  law.  I'm  gonna  heat  the  hell  out 
of  him."  The  panelists  were  silent.  Then  one  ol  them  responded  in  an  un- 
certain voice,  "I  guess  I  just  newer  learned  how  to  do  that."  I  understood 
that  the  feminist  might  not  want  to  get  into  a  fisttighl  with  a  man  likely 
to  be  a  lot  bigger  than  she,  but  if  her  self-respect  was  so  easily  shaken  by 
an  obscene  comment  made  by  some  sl<  >b  ( m  the  street .  I  w  i  mdered.  h«  >w  did 
she  expect  to  get  through  life?  She  was  exactly  the  kind  of  woman  whom 
the  cultural  critics  Camille  Paglia  and  Katie  Roiphe  have  derided  - 


Tl  IE  ACCUSATORY 
AND  PAINFULLY  EMOTIONAL 
Rl  IETORK  '  SURROUNDING  PATH 
RAPE  (  DN(  :eals  AN  ATTEMPT  TO 
MAKE  NEW  Rl  I  TS  AND  CODIFY 
SEXUAL  EXPERIENCE 


"rape-crisis  feminist" — puritans,  sissies,  closet-Victorian  ladies  who  want  to 
legislate  the  ambiguity  out  ol  sex.  It  was  very  easy  for  me  to  feel  self-righ- 
teous, and  1  muttered  sarcastically  at  my  radio  as  the  panel  yammered 
about  self-esteem. 

I  was  conflicted,  however.  If  there  had  been  a  rime  in  my  own  life  when 
1  couldn't  stand  up  fi  ir  myself,  how  could  I  expect  other  people  to  do  it  ?  It 
could  be  argued  that  the  grown  women  on  the  panel  should  be  more  capa- 
ble than  a  sixteen-year-old  girl  whacked  out  on  acid.  But  such  a  notion  pre- 
supposes thai  people  develop  at  a  predictable  rate  or  react  to  circumstances 
by  coming  to  univ  ersally  agreed-upon  conclusions.  This  is  the  crucial  un- 
spoken presumption  at  the  center  of  the  date-rape  debate  as  well  as  of  the 
larger  disc<  lurse  <  in  victimism.  It  is  a  presumption  that  in  a  broad  but  potent 
sense  reminds  me  of  a  rule. 

Feminists  who  postulate  that  boys  must  obtain  a  spelled-out  "yes"  before 
having  sex  are  trying  to  establish  rules,  cut  in  stone,  that  will  apply  to  any 
and  every  encounter  and  that  every  responsible  person  must  obey.  The  new 
rule  resembles  the  old  good  girl/bad  girl  rule  not  only  because  of  its  implicit 
suggestion  that  girls  have  to  be  protected  but  also  because  of  its  absolute  na- 
ture, its  iron-fisted  denial  of  complexity  and  ambiguity.  1  bristle  at  such  a 
rule  and  so  do  a  lot  of  other  people.  But  should  we  really  be  so  pu::led  and 
indignant  that  another  rule  has  been  presented.'  It  people  have  been  brought 
up  believing  that  to  be  responsible  is  to  obey  certain  rules,  what  are  they  go- 
ing  to  do  with  a  can  of  worms  like  "date  rape"  except  try  to  make  new  rules 
that  they  see  as  more  fair  or  useful  than  the  old  ones? 

But  the  "rape-crisis  feminists"  are  not  the  only  absolutists  here;  their  crit- 
ics play  the  same  game.  Camille  Pallia,  author  of  Sexual  Personae,  has  stat- 
ed repeatedly  that  any  girl  who  goes  alone  into  a  trat  house  and  proceeds 
to  tank  up  is  cruising  tor  a  gang  bang,  and  it  she  doesn't  know  that,  well, 
then  she's  "an  idiot."  The  remark  is  most  striking  not  tor  its  crude  un- 
kindness  but  tor  its  reductive  solipsism.  It  assumes  that  all  college  girls  have 
had  the  same  lite  experiences  as  Paglia,  and  have  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusions about  them.  By  the  time  I  got  to  college,  I'd  been  living  away  from 
home  tor  years  and  had  been  around  the  block  several  times.  I  never  went 
to  a  trat  house,  but  1  got  involved  with  men  who  lived  in  rowdy  "boy 
bouses"  reeking  of  dirty  socks  and  rock  and  roll.  1  would  go  over,  drink,  and 
spend  the  night  with  my  lover  of  the  moment;  it  never  occurred  to  me  that 
1  w  as  m  danger  of  being  gang-raped,  and  it  1  had  been,  1  would  have  been 
shocked  and  badly  hurt.  My  experience,  though  some  of  it  had  been  bad, 
hadn't  led  me  to  conclude  that  boys  plus  alcohol  equals  gang  bang,  and  1 
was  not  naive  or  idiotic.  Katie  Roiphe,  author  of  The  Marning  Ajter:  Fear, 
Sex,  and  Feminism  on  C  ,'um/nts,  criticizes  girls  who,  in  her  view,  create  a  myth 
of  false  innocence:  "But  did  these  twentieth-century  girls,  raised  on  Madon- 
na videos  and  the  six  o'clock  news,  really  trust  that  people  were  good  un- 
til they  themselves  were  raped.'  Maybe.  Were  these  girls,  raised  on  horror 
movies  and  glossy  Hollywood  sex  scenes,  really  as  innocent  as  all  that.'" 
I  am  sympathetic  to  Roiphe's  annoyance,  but  I'm  surprised  that  a  smart 
chick  like  her  apparently  doesn't  know  that  people  process  information  and 
imagery  (like  Madonna  videos  and  the  news)  with  a  complex  subjectivi- 
ty that  doesn't  in  any  predictable  way  alter  their  ideas  about  what  they  can 
expect  from  lite. 

Roiphe  and  Paglia  are  not  exactly  invoking  rules,  but  their  comments  seem 
to  derive  from  a  belief  that  everyone  except  idiots  interprets  information  and 
experience  in  the  same  way.  In  that  sense,  they  are  not  so  different  in  atti- 
tude from  those  ladies  dedicated  to  establishing  feminist-based  rules  and  reg- 
ulations  tor  sex.  Such  rules,  just  like  the  old  rules,  assume  a  certain 
psychological  uniformity  of  experience,  a  right  way. 

The  accusatory  and  sometimes  painfully  emotional  rhetoric  conceals  an 
attempt  not  only  to  make  new  rules  bur  also  to  codify  experience.  The 
"rape-c  nsis  feminists"  obviously  speak  tor  many  women  and  girls  who  have 
been  raped  or  have  felt  raped  in  a  wide  variety  of  circumstances.  They 
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would  not  get  so  much  play  it  they  were  not  addressing  .1  widcspic  ul  mJ 
real  experience  of  violation  and  hurt.  B\  asking,  "Were  the\  realh  so  tu- 
rn icent .'"  Roiphe  doubts  the  veracity  >  it  the  experience  she  presumes  to  ad- 
dress because  it  doesn't  square  with  hers  or  with  rh.it  ol  her  friends.  I  l.r  ing 
not  felt  violate  J  herself — even  though  she  says  she  has  had  an  experience 
that  many  w<  >uld  now  call  date  rape — she  cannot  understand,  01  evi  n  quite 
believe,  that  anyone  else  would  feel  violated  in  similar  t  ircumsi.nu  es  slu- 
therefore  believes  all  the  hiss  to  he  a  political  ploy  or,  worse,  a  retrograde 
desire  to  return  to  crippling  ideals  of  helpless  femininity.  In  turn,  Roiphe's 
detractors,  who  have  not  had  her  more  sanguine  "morning  after"  experience, 
believe  her  to  be  ignorant  and  callous,  or  a  secret  rape  victim  in  deep  de- 
nial. Both  camps,  believing  their  ow  n  experience  to  he  the  truth,  seem  un- 
willing to  acknowledge  the  emotional  truth  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  at  this  p<  lint  that  the  "date-rape  debate"  resembles  the  bigger  debate 
about  how  and  why  Americans  seem  s«  1  eager  to  ident  itv  themselves  and  be 
identified  by  others  as  victims.  Book  after  article  has  appeared,  written  in 
baffled  yet  hectoring  language,  deriding  the  RC.  goody-goodies  w  ho  want 
to  play  victim  and  the  spoiled,  self-centered  tools  who  attend  twelve-step 
programs,  meditate  <  >n  their  inner  child,  and  study  pi<  >us  self-help  hi  ><  >ks.  The 
revisionist  critics  have  all  had  a  lot  of  tun  with  the  recovery  movement,  get- 
ting into  high  dudgeon  over  those  materially  well-off  people  w  ho  describe 
their  childhoods  as  "holocausts"  and  w  inding  up  with  a  tierce  exhortation 
to  return  to  rationality.  Rarely  do  such  critics  make  any  hut  the  most  su- 
perficial attempt  to  understand  why  the  population  might  behave  thus. 

In  a  fussing,  turning  essay  in  these  pages  ("Victims,  All?"  October  1991  ) 
that  has  almost  become  a  prototype  of  the  genre,  David 
Rieff  expressed  his  outrage  and  bew  ilderment  that  af- 
fluent people  would  feel  hurt  and  disappointed  by  life. 
He  angrily  contrasted  rich  Americans  obsessed  with 
their  inner  children  to  Third  World  parents  concerned 
with  feeding  their  actual  children.  On  the  most  obvi- 
ous level,  the  contrast  is  one  that  needs  to  be  made,  hut 
1  question  Rieff 's  idea  that  suffering  is  one  definable 
thing,  that  he  knows  what  it  is,  and  that  since  certain 
kinds  of  emotional  pain  don't  fit  this  definition  they 
can't  really  exist.  This  idea  doesn't  allow  him  to  have 
much  respect  for  other  people's  experience — or  even  to 
see  it.  It  may  be  ridiculous  and  perv  ersely  self-aggran- 
dizing for  most  people  to  describe  whatever  was  had 
about  their  childhood  as  a  "holocaust,"  but  I  suspect  that 
when  people  talk  like  that  they  are  saving  that  as  chil- 
dren they  were  not  given  enough  of  what  they  would 
later  need  in  order  to  know  who  they  are  or  to  live- 
truly  responsible  lives.  Thus  they  find  themselves  in  a 
state  of  bewildering  loss  that  they  can't  articulate,  ex- 
cept by  wild  exaggeration — much  like  I  defined  my  in- 
explicable feelings  after  my  Detroit  episode.  "I  lolocaust" 
may  be  a  grossly  inappropriate  exaggeration.  But  to  speak  in  exaggerated 
metaphors  about  psychic  injury  is  not  so  much  the  act  of  a  crybaby  as  11  is 
a  distorted  attempt  to  explain  one's  ow  n  experience.  I  think  the  distortion 
comes  from  a  desperate  desire  to  make  one's  experience  have  consequence 
in  the  eyes  of  others,  and  that  such  desperation  comes  from  a  crushing 
doubt  that  one's  own  experience  counts  at  all. 

In  her  book  I'm  Dys/unctiona/,  You're  Dysfunctional,  Wendy  Kaminer 
speaks  harshly  of  women  in  some  twelve-step  programs  w  ho  talk  about  be- 
ing metaphorically  raped.  "It  is  an  article  of  faith  here  thai  suffering  is  rel- 
ative; no  one  says  she'd  rather  he  raped  metaphorically  than  in  fact,"  she 
writes,  as  it  not  even  a  crazy  person  would  prefer  a  literal  rape  to  a  metaphi  >r- 
ical  one.  But  actually,  I  might.  About  two  years  alter  ra\  "rape'  in  I  'etroit, 
1  was  raped  tor  real.  The  experience  was  terrifying:  my  attack*  r  repeatedly 
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said  he  was  going  to  kill  me,  and  I  thought  he  might.  The  terror  was  acute, 
but  after  it  was  over  it  actually  affected  me  less  than  many  other  mundane 
instances  of  emotional  brutality  I've  suffered  or  seen  other  people  suffer. 
Frankly,  I've  been  scarred  more  by  experiences  I  had  on  the  playground  in 
elementary  school.  I  realize  that  the  observation  may  seem  bizarre,  but  for 
me  the  rape  was  a  clearly  defined  act,  perpetrated  upon  me  by  a  crazy  ass- 
hole whom  I  didn't  know  or  trust;  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  me  or  who  1 
was,  and  so,  when  it  was  over,  it  was  relatively  easy  to  dismiss.  Emotional 
cruelty  is  more  complicated.  Its  motives  are  often  impossible  to  understand, 
and  it  is  sometimes  committed  by  people  who  say  they  like  or  even  love  you. 
Nearly  always  it's  bard  to  know  whether  you  played  a  role  in  whar  happened, 
and,  it  so,  wh.it  the  role  was.  The  experience  sticks  ro  you.  By  the  time  I  was 
raped  1  had  seen  enough  emotional  cruelty  to  feel  that  the  rape,  although 
baci.  was  not  especially  traumatic. 

My  response  may  seem  strange  to  some,  but  my  point  is  that  pain  can  be 
an  experience  that  defies  codification.  It  thousands  of  Americans  say  that 
they  are  in  psychic  pain,  1  would  not  be  so  quick  to  write  them  off  as  self- 
indulgent  tools.  A  metaphor  like  "the  inner  child"  may  be  silly  and  schemat- 
ic ,  but  it  has  a  fluid  subjectivity,  especially  when  projected  out  into  the  world 
by  such  .i  populist  notion  .is  "recovery."  Ubiquitous  recovery-movement 
phrases  like  "We're  all  victims"  and  "We're  all  co-dependent"  may  not 
seem  to  leave  a  lot  of  room  tor  interpretation,  but  they  are  actually  so  vague 
that  the  v  beg  tor  interpretation  and  projection.  Such  phrases  may  be  fair  game 
tor  ridicule,  but  it  is  shallow  to  judge  them  on  their 
face  value,  as  if  they  hold  the  same  meaning  for  every- 
one. What  is  meant  by  an  "inner  child"  depends  on 
the  person  speaking,  and  not  everyone  will  see  it  as  a 
metaphor  tor  helplessness.  1  suspect  that  most  inner-child 
enthusiasts  use  the  image  of  themselves  as  children  not 
so  that  they  can  avoid  being  responsible  but  to  learn  re- 
sponsibility by  going  back  to  the  point  in  time  when  they 
should  have  been  taught  responsibility — the  ability  to 
think,  chi  h  ise,  and  stand  up  tor  themselves — and  were 
not.  As  I  understand  it,  the  point  of  identifying  an  "in- 
ner child"  is  to  locate  the  part  of  yourself  that  didnY  de- 
velop into  adulthood  and  then  to  develop  it  yourself. 

Whether  or  not  this  works  is  an  open 
question,  but  it  is  an  attempt  to  accept 
responsibility,  not  to  tlee  it. 
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len  1  was  in  my  late  teens  and  early  twen- 
ties, I  could  not  bear  to  watch  movies  or  read  books  that 
I  considered  demeaning  to  women  in  any  way;  1  eval- 
uated ev  erything  I  saw  or  read  in  terms  of  whether  it  ex- 
pressed a  "positive  image"  of  women.  I  was  a  very  P.C. 
feminist  before  the  term  existed,  and,  by  the  measure  of  my  current  under- 
standing, my  critical  rigidity  followed  from  my  inability  to  be  responsible 
tor  my  own  feelings.  In  this  context,  being  responsible  would  have  meant 
that  I  let  myself  feel  whatever  discomfort,  indignation,  or  disgust  I  experi- 
enced without  allowing  those  feelings  to  determine  my  entire  reaction  to 
a  given  piece  of  work.  In  other  words,  it  w  ould  have  meant  dealing  with  my 
feelings  and  what  had  caused  them,  rather  than  expecting  the  outside  world 
to  assuage  them.  I  could  have  chosen  not  to  see  the  world  through  the  lens 
of  my  personal  unhappiness  and  yet  maintained  a  kind  of  respect  for  my  un- 
happiness.  For  example,  I  could  have  decided  to  avoid  certain  films  or 
books  because  of  my  feelings  without  blaming  the  film  or  book  tor  making 
me  feel  the  w  ay  I  did. 

My  emotional  irresponsibility  did  not  spring  from  a  need  to  feel  vic- 
timized, although  it  may  have  looked  that  way  to  somebody  else.  I  essen- 
tially was  doing  what  I  had  seen  most  mainstream  cultural  critics  do — it 
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,';is  trom  them  th.it  I  learned  u  >  view  works  ol  art  in  tortus  of  t  hi  nn 
hey  imparted  and,  further,  that  the  message  could  he  indeed  on  the  ha- 
is  of  consensual  ideas  about  what  lite  is,  and  h«  >w  it  can  and  should  In  so  n 
Ay  ideas,  like  most  P.(  '.  ideas,  were  extreme,  hut  they  were  consistent  with 
in  >re  mainstream  thought  — they  lust  shitted  the  parameters  ol  aci  <  pt  ability 
i  hit . 

Things  haven't  changed  much:  at  least  halt  the  hook  and  him  reviews 
hat  I  read  praise  or  c(  mdemn  a  w<  >rk  on  the  basis     the  hkahi  I  it  \  ol  the 

I  rharacters  (as  it  there  h.i  standard  idea  of  what  is  likable)  or  because  the 
tuthor's  point  of  view  is  or  is  not  "life-affirming"— or  whatevet  the  i  rii 
ic  believes  the  correct  attitude  toward  life  to  be.  The  lengthy  and  rather 

j  hysterical  debate  about  the  film  Thelma  and  Louise,  in  which  two  ordinary 

•  women  become  outlaws  after  i  me  i  if  them  shi  ><  us  the  ( ither's  rapist ,  was  pied 
icated  on  the  idea  that  stories  are  supposed  to  function  as  instruction 
manuals,  and  that  whether  the  film  w  as  g<  >od  or  had  depended  on  whether 
the  instructions  were  correct.  Such  criticism  assumes  that  viewers  <  >i  read- 
ers need  to  see  a  certain  type  of  moral  universe  reflected  back  at  them  or, 

J £mpty  vessels  that  they  are,  they  might  get  contused  or  depressed  or  some- 
thing. A  respected  mainstream  essayist  writing  for  Time  faulted  my  nov- 
el Two  Girls,  Fat  and  Thin  for  its  nasty  male  characters,  which  he  took  to 
be  a  moral  statement  about  males  generally.  I  Ic  ended  his  piece  w  ith  the 
fervent  wish  that  fiction  not  "dimmish"  men  or  women  but  rather  seek  to 
"raise  our  vision  of  both — in  other  words,  that  it  should  present  the 
"right"  way  to  the  reader,  who  is  apparently  not  responsible  enough  to  fig- 
ure it  out  alone. 

1  have  changed  a  lot  from  the  P.C.  teenager  who  walked  out  of  movies 
th  it  portrayed  women  in  a  demeaning  light.  As  I've  grown  older,  I've  be- 
come more  confident  ot  myself  and  mv  ability  to  determine  what  happens 
to  me,  and,  as  a  result,  those  images  no  longer  have  such  a  str<  >ng  emotional 

J  charge.  I  don't  believe  they  will  affect  my  life  in  any  practical  sense  unless 
I  allow  them  to  do  si  >.  1  no  1<  >nger  feel  that  misi  igynistic  stories  are  about  me 
i  >r  even  ak  >ut  w<  mien  (whether  they  purport  t<  >  he  i  >r  ni  >t )  hut  rather  are  ak  >ut 
the  kinds  of  experience  the  authors  wish  to  render — and  therefore  are  not 

'  my  problem.  1  consider  my  current  view  more  balanced,  hut  that  doesn't  me. in 
my  earlier  feelings  were  wrong.  The  reason  I  couldn't  watch  "disrespect  to 

1  women"  at  that  time  was  that  such  depict  it  >ns  were  too  cl<  >se  to  my  t  >wn  ex- 

!  perience  (most  of  which  was  not  unusual),  and  1  found  them  painful.  I  was 
displaying  a  simplistic  self-respect  by  not  subjecting  myself  to  something  1 
was  not  ready  to  face.  Being  unable  to  separate  my  personal  experience 
trom  what  I  saw  on  the  screen,  I  was  not  dealing  with  my  ow  n  particular  ex- 
perience— 1  think,  paradoxically,  because  1  hadn't  yet  learned  to  value  it. 
It's  hard  to  he  responsible  for  something  that  isn't  valuable.  Someone  crit- 
icizing me  as  dogmatic  and  narrow  -minded  would  have  had  a  point,  but  the 
point  would  have  ignored  the  truth  of  my  unacknowledged  experience, 
and  thus  ignored  me. 

Many  critics  of  the  self-help  culture  argue  against  treating  emotional  or 
metaphoric  reality  as  it  it  were  equivalent  to  objective  reality.  1  agree  that 
they  are  not  the  same.  But  emotional  truth  is  often  hound  up  with  truth  of 
a  more  objective  kind  and  must  he  taken  inn  i  acc<  Hint.  This  is  espec ially  t rue 
ot  conundrums  such  as  date  rape  and  victimism,  both  of  which  often  are  dis- 
cussed in  tenns  of  unspoken  assumptii  ins  ak >ut  enn itional  truth  anyway.  Sarah 
Crichti  in,  in  a  cover  st<  try  r< >r  Newsweek  <  in  "Sexual  (.  !<  >rret  i  ness,"  described 
the  "strange  detour"  taken  by  some  feminists  and  suggested  that  "we're  not 
creating  a  society  of  Angry  Young  Women.  These  are  Scaled  Little  <  ni  ls." 
The  comment  is  both  contemptuous  and  superficial;  it  shows  no  interest  in 
why  girls  might  be  scared.  By  such  logic,  anger  implicitly  is  deemed  to  he 
the  more  desirable  emotional  state  because  it  appears  more  potent,  and 
"scared"  is  used  as  a  pejorative.  It's  possible  to  shame  a  person  into  hiding 
his  or  her  tear,  but  if  you  d<  in't  address  the  cause  of  the  fear,  it  w<  >n't  go  away. 
Crichton  ends  her  piece  by  saying,  "Those  who  are  growing  up  in  envi 
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I  LO<  )KED  HIM  IN  THE  BYES 
\ND  SAID,  "IF  THIS  COMES 
TO  A  FIGHT  YOU  WOULD  WIN, 
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WHAT  YOU  WANT."' 


ronments  where  they  don't  have  ro  figure  our  what  the  rules  should  he,  hut 
need  only  follow  what's  been  prescribed,  are  being  robbed  of  the  most  im- 
portant lesson  there  is  to  learn.  And  that's  how  to  live."  1  couldn't  agree  more. 
Bur  unless  you've  been  taught  how  to  think  tor  yourself,  you'll  have  a  hard 
time  figuring  our  y<  >ur  own  rules,  and  you'll  feel  scared — especially  when  there 
is  real  danger  of  sexual  assault. 

One  reason  1  had  sex  with  strangers  when  I  didn't  really  want  to  was  that 
part  of  me  wanted  the  adv  enture,  and  that  tougher  part  ran  roughshod  over 
the  pari  of  me  that  was  scared  and  uncertain.  I'll  bet  the  same  thing  happened 
to  many  of  the  boys  with  whom  1  had  these  experiences.  All  people  have  their 
tough,  aggressiv  e  selves  as  well  as  their  more  delicate  selves.  If  you  haven't 
deveK  >ped  these  characteristics  in  ways  that  are  respectful  of  yourself  and  oth- 
ers, you  will  find  it  hard  ro  be  responsible  tor  them.  I  don't  think  it's  possi- 
ble to  develop  yourself  in  such  ways  if  you  are  attuned  to  following  rules  and 
codes  that  don't  give  your  inner  world  enough  importance.  I  was  a  strong- 
willed  c  hild  with  a  lot  of  aggressive  impulses,  which,  for  various  reasons,  1  was 
actively  discouraged  from  developing.  They  stayed  hidden  under  a  surface  of 
extreme  passivity,  and  when  they  did  appear  it  was  often  in  a  wildly  irre- 
sponsible, almost  crazy  way.  My  early  atttaction  to  aggressive  boys  and  men 
was  in  parr  a  need  to  see  somebody  act  out  the  distorted  feelings  1  didn't  know 
what  ro  do  with,  w  hether  it  was  destructive  or  not.  I  suspect  that  boys  who 
treat  girls  with  disrespectful  aggression  have  tailed  to  develop  their  more  ten- 
der, sensitive  side  and  futilely  try  to  regain  it  by  "possessing"  a  woman.  Lists 
of  instructions  about  what's  nice  and  what  isn't  will  not  help  people  in  such 
a  muddled  state,  and  it's  my  observation  that  many  people  are  in  such  a  state 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 

I  am  not  idealistic  enough  to  hope  that  we  will  ever  live  in  a  world  with- 
out rape  and  other  forms  of  sexual  cruelty;  I  think  men  and  women  will  al- 
ways have  to  struggle  to  behave  responsibly.  But  1  think  we  could  make  the 
struggle  less  difficult  by  changing  the  way  we  teach  responsibility  and  so- 
cial conduct.  To  teach  a  boy  that  rape  is  "had"  is  not  as  effective  as  making 
him  see  that  rape  is  a  violation  of  his  own  masculine  dignity  as  well  as  a  vi- 
olation of  the  raped  woman.  It's  mie  that  children  don't  know  big  words  and 
that  teenage  boys  aten't  all  that  interested  in  theit  own  dig- 

\nity.  But  these  are  things  that  children  learn  more  easily  by 
example  than  by  words,  and  learning  by  example  runs  deep, 
few  vears  ago  I  invited  to  dinner  at  my  home  a  man  I'd  known 
casually  tot  two  vears.  We'd  had  dinner  and  comradely  drinks  a  tew  times. 
I  didn't  have  any  intention  of  becoming  sexual  with  him,  but  after  dinner 
we  slowly  got  drunk  and  were  soon  floundering  on  the  couch.  I  was  am- 
bivalent not  only  because  1  was  drunk  bur  because  I  realired  that  although 
part  of  me  was  up  tor  it,  the  rest  of  me  w  as  not.  So  I  began  to  say  no.  He  par- 
ried each  "no"  with  charming  bantet  and  became  more  aggressive.  I  went 
along  with  it  tor  a  rime  because  1  was  amused  and  even  somewhat  seduced 
by  the  sweet,  junior-high  spirit  of  his  manner.  But  at  some  point  I  began  to 
be  alarmed,  and  then  he  did  and  said  some  things  that  turned  my  alarm  in- 
to fright.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  seejuence  of  words  or  events,  but  I  do 
remember  raking  one  of  his  hands  in  both  of  mine,  looking  him  in  the 
eyes,  and  saying,  "If  this  comes  to  a  tight  you  would  win,  but  it  would  be  very 
ugly  tor  both  of  us.  Is  rh.it  really  what  you  want.'" 

I  lis  expression  changed  and  he  dropped  his  eves;  shortly  afterward  he  left. 
1  consider  that  small  decision  to  have  been  a  responsible  one  because  it 
was  made  by  taking  both  my  vulnerable  feelings  and  my  carnal  impulses  in- 
to account.  When  I  spoke,  my  words  came  from  my  feeling  of  delicacy  as 
well  as  from  my  capacity  tor  aggression.  And  I  respected  my  friend  as  well 
by  addressing  both  sides  of  his  nature.  It  is  not  hard  tor  me  to  make  such  de- 
c  isions  now,  but  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  get  to  this  point.  1  only  regret  that 
it  took  so  long,  both  for  my  voting  self  and  for  the  hoys  1  was  with,  under 
circumstances  that  I  now  consider  disrespectful  ro  all  concerned.  ■ 
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THE  HEAR 
IN  THE  CAUCASUS 

From  Georgian  chaos,  Russian  order 
By  Misha  Glenny 


T 
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_ears  running  Jown  her 
face,  an  aged  woman  emerged  from  her  small 
house  and  cried  f<  >r  help.  "Please,  help.  Please,  they 
will  kill  me,"  she  begged,  referring  to  the  looters 
she  had  discovered  inside.  The  crack  team  of 
Mkhedrioni,  or  Horsemen,  the  Georgian  gov- 
ernment's notorious  paramilitary 
force,  needed  no  encouragement. 
Sporting  fatigues,  balaclavas,  and 
dark  glasses,  five  of  them  bolted 
into  the  house.  Two  minutes  lat- 
er rhey  reappeared,  dragging  with 
them  a  balding  man  in  his  ft  >rties 
and  a  thirty-year-old  with  only 
three  visible  teeth. 

As  the  elder  man  protested  his 
innocence,  the  Mkhedrioni 
kicked  and  beat  him.  Then  they 
set  upon  the  younger  man. 

"You  filthy  Zviadist  scum,"  one 
of  them  screamed,  referring  to 
Georgia's  deposed  president, 
Zvtad  Gamsakhurdia,  w  hose  rebel 
forces,  battling  ft  >r  c<  >nrn  >\  t  if  the 
country,  had  just  abandoned  the 
town  of  Zugdidi,  their  stronghold  in  western 
Georgia.  "We'll  show  you  w  hat  we  do  with  crim- 
inals and  looters!"  This  said,  the  tw<  >  w  ere  hurled 
i  intt » the  ground  to  nun  seven  t  it  her  shaking  men. 

No  further  ceremony  was  required.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  emergency  decree  issued  by  C  !eor- 
gia's  leader,  former  Sov  iet  foreign  minister  Eduard 
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Shevardnadze,  looters  could  be  executed  on  the 
spt  i| .  Nine  bullets  tt  >r  nine  criminals:  quick,  sim- 
plc- .  and  nasty. 

Sunt  Hinded  by  his  hi  idyguards,  shivering  in  the 
cold,  Shevardnadze  himself  watched  as  the  men 
were  shot.  1  le  had  spent  much  of  Georgia's  bizarre 
civil  war  on  the  fr<  mt  line  and  thus 
had  witnessed  innumerable  scenes 
of  carnage,  but  .is  the  looters 
breathed  their  last,  he  looked 
troubled.  Standing  beside  him  in 
the  cold  grinned  a  latter-day 
Mephistt  »pheles — Jaba  K  tseliani, 
the  founder  and  leader  of  the 
Mkhedrioni.  In  order  to  w  in  the 
war  against  Gamsakhurdia,  Shev- 
ardnadze has  had  no  choice  but 
to  rely  on  Ioseliani's  hardened 
troops.  The  leader  of  the  Mkhedri- 
oni is,  indisputably,  a  brutal  fel- 
low. A  squat,  muscular  man,  he 
has  spent  sev  enteen  years  in  So- 
viet jails  f>  >r  armed  r«  There  and,  it 
is  rumored,  rape  and  murder.  In 
May  of  last  year,  Shevardnadze 
tried  to  break  his  contract  with  loseliani  by  an- 
nouncing hi  lem<  it  mn  in  parliament,  in  the(  ie<  >r- 
gian  capital  i  il  Tbilisi,  anil  i  irdei  ing  the  disbanding 
t  if  the  Mkhedrit  >ni.  1<  tseliani,  a  member  i  if  parlia- 
ment, quietly  left  the  building,  but  two  hours  Int- 
el he  and  Ins  1  It  it  semen  began  pitching  tents  on 
the  steps  of  Tbilisi's  opulent  i  >pcra  h<  >use.  R  »r  g<  >od 
measure,  he  deployed  some  armed  personnel  car- 
riers and  tanks.  The  message  w  as  in  it  It  >st  <  >n  Shev- 
ardnadze. In  anothet  two  hours  he  was  pleading 
with  loseliani  to  return  to  parliament.  I  he  order 
to  dish  ind  the  Mkhedrioni  was  rest,  inded. 
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her  //<  ii  'st  in  Tbilisi 


On  rh;it  cold  day  last  October  when  the  town 
of  Zugdidi  fell,  however,  Shevardnadze  must  have 
thought  his  alliance  with  Ioseliani  to  he  worth  the 
discomfort  of  watching  an  execution.  Zugdidi 
was  ( lamsakhurdia's  final  stand,  and  its  tall  ap- 
peared to  end  his  career.  (And,  as  it  turned  out, 
this  was  true;  in  January,  it  was  reported  that 
C  iamsakhurdia  was  dead.)  The  battle  tor  Zugdi- 
di also  marked  the  Georgian  government's  first 
military  success  since  the  republic  had  declared 
itself  independent  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  April 
1991  and  quickly  fallen  into  chaos.  Now  Shev- 
ardnadze finally  had  some  breathing  room.  The 
larger  question  tor  the  C  leorgian  leader,  howev- 
er, bad  to  do  with  another  Faustian  alliance, 
with  other  soldiers  not  so  far  away — 
the  Russians. 


I 


had  traveled  t<  i  western  C  !ei  irgia  t<  >  see  f<  >r  my- 
self how  the  country  was  taring  in  its  attempt  to 
pull  itself  out  of  the  uvil  war  that  bad  followed 
Gamsakhurdia's  election  as  president  in  May 
1991;  be  bad  won  87  percent  of  the  vote,  on  a 
platform  of  messianic  nationalism.  A  philologist 
and  political  prisoner  in  the  Soviet  era,  Gatn- 
sakhurdia  demanded  "( xeorgia  f<  >r  the  ( leorgians." 
Ik-  propounded  a  pseudo-scientific  theory  ot 
C  Jeorgia's  historical  role  as  a  mediator  between  the 
civilizations  of  the  Orient  and  the  Occident  as 
well  as  a  vision  ot  a  privatized  Oeorgian  econo- 


my linked  to  the  West.  The  appetite  of  Geor- 
gian citizens  tor  such  rhetoric  was  understandable: 
Georgia's  sovereignty  has  been  defined  largely 
by  Russian  imperial  interests  since  the  early  1800s. 
Soon  after  his  election,  Gamsakhurdia  started 
driving  out  the  Russians.  The  result  was  not  mere- 
ly that  the  economy  ceased  to  function;  the  coun- 
try hegan  to  split  into  its  constituent  parts.  In 
addition  to  the  Russians,  there  are  four  large  mi- 
nority groups  in  Georgia:  the  Ossetians,  the  Ar- 
menians, the  Abkhazians,  and  the  Azeris.  And  in 
Ajaria,  in  the  southwest,  there  are  Georgians 
who  profess  Islam.  The  minute  the  Russians  re- 
linquished their  role  of  imperial  mother  figure,  re- 
lations between  the  dominant  Georgians  and 
their  minorities  deteriorated.  The  situation  was 
not  enhanced  by  Gamsakhurdia's  dictatorial  be- 
havior, which  included  shutting  down  opposi- 
tion newspapers  and  ordering  troops  to  fire  on 
demonstrators.  He  frittered  away  his  popularity, 
and  within  six  months  ot  his  election  the  coun- 
try fell  into  armed  strife  between  the  Georgians 
and  the  various  minorities — a  war  that  had  two 
theaters  of  conflict.  In  the  same  period,  Gam- 
sakhurdia w  as  challenged  by  Ioseliani  and  others. 
After  he  was  ousted,  Gamsakhurdia  tied  the  cap- 
ital, yet  continued  to  draw  strength  from  his  sup- 
porters in  w  estern  Georgia  and  from  mercenaries. 
Shevardnadze  was  subsequently  invited  by  the 
( leorgian  parliament  to  assume  the  power  of  the 
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'resident,  although  his  official  title  is  chairman 
if  the  parliament. 

I  had  been  on  Shevardnadze's  trail  for  several 
lays,  traveling  by  ear  across  the  flat,  narrow  val- 
ey  squeezed  between  the  majesty  of  the  northern 
ind  southern  Caucasus  mountain  ranges.  "Hu- 
ron t  line  of  the  battle  bad  been  swinging  back 
ind  forth  along  the  straight  road  that  provides  a 
v-ital  link  between  the  Black  Sea  port  of  Poti  and 
Tbilisi,  which  lies  in  the  eastern  parr  of  the  coun- 
try. At  each  village  <  >r  t<  >wn,  1  inquired  after  Shev- 
udnadze's  movements.  "He  was  here  an  hour 
ig<  >,"  came  the  familiar  reply,  "but  he's  g( >ne  t< >  P( )ti 
"»y  helicopter."  Or,  "He'll  be  back  this  evening  un- 
ess  he  goes  to  see  the  American  ambassador, 
who  has  just  flown  to  Kutaisi."  Or,  "It's  a  shame. 
You  just  missed  Jaba  [Ioseliani]  as  well." 
'  My  quest,  though  exhausting,  was  instructive. 
On  the  approach  to  one  town,  I  noticed  a  distant 
railway  bridge  decorated  with  two  tanks  and  a 
multiple  rocket  launcher  (the  Soviet-made 
GRAD,  which  has  become  as  much  a  symbol  of 
the  Caucasian  wars  as  the  mortar  is  of  the  Yu- 
goslav wars).  Because  none  of  the  roadblocks 
manned  by  Georgians  had  b<  tasted  anything  mi  >re 
dramatic  than  a  rifle,  I  suspected  this  one  might 
bt  Russian  and  approached  the  bridge  with  care. 
I  was  right.  Fluttering  above  the  first  tank  was  the 
unmistakable  white,  blue,  and  red  of  the  Russian 
Federation.  Here  was  clear  evidence:  having  al- 
ready struck  a  deal  with  Ioseliani,  Shevardnadze 
now  had  signed  a  contract  with  the  devil  itself — 
the  Russian  military. 

The  unshaven  bons  viveurs  who  guard  Get  >rgian 
roadblocks  will  keep  a  traveler  delayed  for  hours, 
telling  stones  and  drinking  toasts  to  peace  and  to 
Georgia's  glorious  past,  but  there  is  no  point  mess- 
ing with  Russian  soldiers.  "Dokumenti,"  they 
snap,  Kalashnikov  in  your  face.  "Open  the  trunk! 
Where  are  you  going.'  What  are  you  doing.'" 

My  encounters  with  Russian  soldiers  under- 
scored an  immutable  law  of  the  Caucasus:  no- 
body does  anything  without  first  asking  the 
Russians.  The  Georgians'  miserable  fate  since  in- 
dependence is  the  product  of  their  own  orgiastic 
departure  from  the  Russian  zone  of  influence. 
Confident  in  the  knowledge  that  their  with- 
drawal would  soon  unleash  a  reign  of  mayhem  in 
Georgia,  the  Russians  quietly  packed  their  bags. 
Ironically,  Gamsakhurdias  anti-Russian  platform 
played  into  their  hands. 

Later,  however,  Shevardnadze  was  obliged  to 
plead  for  their  return  in  order  to  prevent  his 
country  from  disintegrating — an  action  that  Gam- 
sakhurdia  and  his  followers  saw  as  proof  that 
Shevardnadze  was  handing  Get  >rgia  back  to  Rus- 
sia. A  week  before  Zugdidi  fell,  the  Russian  mil- 
itary had  agreed  without  hesitation  to  secure  the 
road  and  rail  links  that  form  Tbilisi's  lifeline  to 
Poti.  Shevardnadze  had  also  been  forced  to  "re 


quest"  thai  Russia's  Black  Sea  Heel  guarantee 
the  security  "I  Poti  itsell  An  elaborate,  mined 
blockade  had  been  placed  >>n  the  only  bridge  -nil 
leading  into  the  pi  >rt .  When  I  inspected  the  har- 
h<  >r,  I  saw  a  might}  military  i  argi  >  ship  and  a  bus} 
little  Russian  destroyer,  both  ol  ,vhu  h  outshone 
the  few  u\  ilian  vessels  do*  Led  there  h  was  on- 
ly a  minute  or  two  heton  I  was  hounded  '-It  the 
quay  of  this  nominally  i  ivilian  harboi  by  a  I  evy 
of  aggressive  Russian  guards. 
Georgia,  it  was  clear,  no  longer 
enjoyed  sovereignty  ovei  Pot  is 
shipping  facilities. 

Bui  what  1  saw  in  Poti  and  the 
presence  of  some  20,000  Russian 
troops  stationed  ml  ieorgian  ter 
rin  »ry  are  m  >t  the  only  pn « >fs  that 
the  Russians  have  played  their 
hand  carefully  and  well.  The  au- 
tonomous republic  of  Ajaria, 
populated  by  Georgian  Muslims, 
refuses  to  recognize  the  authori- 
ty of  Tbilisi  and  has  ottered  lull 
harbor  facilities  to  the  Russian  military.  And 
thanks  to  the  support  the  Russians  ottered  the 
.Abkhazian  autonomous  republic,  they  have  the 
use  ot  the  port  at  its  capital,  Sukhumi,  a  c  it  v  that 
Shevardnadze  says  he  intends  to  recover.  So  the 
Russian  Black  Sea  Fleet,  which  as  recently  as 
1992  had  been  told  by  Shevardnadze  to  vacate 
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Georgia's  coastline,  is  now  in  complete  control 
of  all  the  country's  p  nts—  without  having  fired 
a  shot.  The  only  Soviet  pons  on  the  Black 
Sea  now  eluding  the  Russians  are 


M  finally  found  Shev  ardnadze  in  the  village  ot 
Abasha,  where  he  had  set  up  his  held  head 
quarters  just  east  ol  the  from  line.  Abasha  is  in 
eastern  Mingrclia,  the  district  Gamsakhurdia 
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IN  EFFECT, 
THE  RUSSIANS  HAVE 
REOPENED  THE  GREAT 
GAME  IN  THE  CAUCASUS, 
TI  IE  BATTLE  FOR  CONTROL 
OF  CENTRAL  ASIA 


h.nl-  ttoni.  Although  Mtngrelians  are  Georgians, 
they  speak  their  own  language,  which  is  related 
to<  ieorgian  but  incomprehensible  to  Georgians. 
I  ie  troops  patrolling  Abasha  were  all  from  east- 
ern Georgia.  "This  bunch  is  incorrigible,"  said 
,i  guard  sitting  outside  the  headquarters,  referring 
r<  the  Mingrelians.  The  guard  was  cleaning  his 
uige,  Czech-built  machine  gun  with  a  tender- 
ness bordering  on  obsession.  "They're  chicken 
is  well,  because  they  yet  rheir  children  to  go 
out  in  the  streets  and  chant  'Gamsakhurdia, 
Gamsakhurdia.'  Ot  course,  the 
adults  don't  dare." 

The  relationship  between 
Georgians  and  Mingrelians  i> 
curious,  hard  tor  an  outsider  to 
comprehend.  Roth  groups  favor 
an  integral  Georgian  state  that 
would  include  those  areas  (like 
Abkhazia  and  South  Ossetia) 
where  ethnic  minorities  have 
mounted  successful  armed  re- 
sistance to  Tbilisi's  authority. 
But  the  Mingrelians  and  Georgians  mistrust  each 
i  >ther  profoundly,  another  hindrance  to  the  con- 
solidation of  an  integral  Georgian  state. 

Shevardnadze  was  still  in  the  field  when  his 
aides  invited  me  into  their  heade)uarters,  which 
was  Abasha's  village  hall.  The  small  meeting 
room  was  dark,  hut  there  was  a  table  laden  with 
copii  his  amounts  of  C  ieorgian  food,  including  the 
country's  ubiquitous  walnut  paste.  The  curious 
company  included  the  head  of  Georgia's  Civil 
Aviation  Authority,  several  of  Shevardnadze's 
bodyguards,  and  the  pro-Shevardnad:e  mayor  of 
Abasha,  who  had  been  imprisoned  when  Gam- 
sakhurdia's  troops  were  in  control  of  the  village. 

Georgians  conduct  their  mealtime  conversa- 
tions through  toasts:  One  person,  known  as  the 
tamadar  (invariably  male),  picks  up  a  glass  and  be- 
gins a  monologue.  Afterward,  wine  or  cognac  is 
downed  solemnly.  Each  man  at  the  table  (wom- 
en are  not  expected  to  talk)  then  replies.  It  is 
considered  impolite  to  chat  during  the  toasts, 
hut  you  are  allowed  to  drink,  so  that  after  an 
hour  or  so,  the  quality  of  the  toasts  i-  undermined 
by  the  alcohol. 

The  most  affable  person  at  the  table  was  one 
ot  Shevardnadze's  bodyguards.  "1  served  in  the 
Special  Forces  in  the  Red  Army,"  he  told  me. 
"Some  of  the  guvs  were  trained  bv  the  C  -I A — we 
are  probably  the  most  efficient  outfit  m  Geor- 
gia." Then  our  talk  abruptly  stopped  as  a  tree 
trunk  of  a  man  creaked  into  the  room — Gela 
Lanchava,  front-line  tighter,  national  hero,  and 
(  iei  irgia's  deputy  interior  minister.  1  le  sat  down, 
slamming  two  immense  arms  on  the  table.  He- 
nodded  to  one  ot  the  staff,  and  a  full  half  pint  ot 
Georgian  cognac  was  produced,  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  hospitalize  most  mortals.  Lanchava 


drank  it  off.  Then  he  casually  nodded  his  head 
once  more  and  repeated  the  feat.  And  then  a 
third  time. 

Still  as  sober  as  when  he  came  in,  Lanchava 
proudly  pulled  out  the  identity  card  of  a  Don 
Cossack,  the  traditional  Russian  volunteer  soldier, 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  body  of  a  dead 
tighter  that  day.  "1  told  you  the  Russians  were 
supporting  the  Zviadists,"  he  exploded,  referring 
to  Gamsakhurdia's  troops.  "And  here's  the  proof!" 

To  understand  why  the  Russians  would  be  aid- 
ing the  very  forces  that  Shevardnadze  had  asked 
them  to  help  him  conquer,  one  must  realize  that 
the  Russians  have,  in  effect,  reopened  the  Great 
Game  in  the  Caucasus — but  this  time,  the  op- 
ponent for  control  ot  Central  Asia  is  not  the 
British  Empire  of  the  late  nineteenth  century;  it 
is  perceived  by  the  Russians  to  be  the  Turks  and 
any  Western  power  that  would  now  deny  Russian 
authority  in  the  Caucasus.  Not  only  did  the  Rus- 
sians arm  the  South  Ossetians  in  their  vicious 
eighteen-month  war  of  independence;  when  the 
Abkhazians,  living  in  the  autonomous  republic  to 
the  west  ot  Mingreha,  first  rose  up,  in  late  1991, 
they  accused  the  Russians  ot  supplying  the  Geor- 
gians with  weaponry  (which  they  were,  under 
the  terms  ot  a  previous  agreement)  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Georgians  were  denouncing  the  Rus- 
sians tor  arming  the  Abkhazians. 

Like  most  Georgians,  Lanchava  believed  that 
after  the  tall  ot  Gamsakhurdia's  forces,  the  key  to 
Georgia's  fortunes  lay  in  the  reestablishment  ot 
sovereignty  over  Abkhazia,  which  tell  to  the  in- 
digenous Abkhazian  minority  last  September.  He 
was  also  conv  inced  that  Georgia  lost  Abkhazia  be- 
cause of  what  he  called  Gamsakhurdia's  perfidi- 
ous treachery.  "The  battle  tor  Abkhazia  was 
unwinnable  because  we  had  the  Zviadists  on  our 
back  to  the  east,  so  we  could  not  establish  work- 
ing supply  lines,"  he  boomed.  "And  although 
Gamsakhurdia  said  he  would  bury  the  hatchet 
[between  his  forces  and  those  ot  Shevardnadze]  tor 
the  duration  ot  the  Abkhaz  war  and  send  his 
troops  to  defend  Sukhumi,  that  whole  business 
was  an  elaborate  trick." 

With  Lanchava  in  mid-breath,  the  entire  com- 
pany suddenly  stood  at  attention  as  Eduard  Shev- 
ardnadze strolled  into  the  room.  Shevardnadze, 
who  was  w  earing  a  brown  leather  jacket  ot  the  sort 
much  admired  by  secret  police  throughout  East- 
ern Europe  in  the  good  old  days,  is  not  an  im- 
posing man,  but  he  is  a  natural  leader  and 
effortlessly  commands  attention.  All  eyes  in  the 
room  turned  to  his  benevolent  smile.  In  Georgia, 
he  is  remembered  not  just  as  the  venerable  Soviet 
foreign  minister  but  as  the  Georgian  Commu- 
nist Party  leader  from  1972  to  1985,  the  man 
who  bolstered  Georgian  culture  at  the  expense  of 
Moscow's  influence  and,  perhaps  unwittingly,  at 
the  expense  of  Georgia's  minorities. 


Shevardnadze  differed  with  Lane  hava  <  >ver  the 
iu.se  <  >t  the  C  ieorgian  Jcte.it  in  Abkhazia.  "It  the 
vents  i  >t  the  thud  and  fourth  of  Oi  toher  [the  at- 
;mpted  coup  against  Boris  Yeltsin  ,u  the  White 
louse  in  Moscow]  had  happened  earlier,  then 
ukhumi  would  not  have  (alien,"  he  maintained 
Shevardnadze  and  Lanchava  ean  debate  end- 
;ssly  the  short-term  strategic  intricacies  of  the 
jeorgian  civil  war,  but  both  men  know  that  the 
ite  ( it  Georgia  and  its  pr<  evinces  depends  >  >n  de- 
elopments  within  Russia.  Shevardnadze  insists 
hat  liberal  Russians  and  the  Yeltsinites  must  re- 
pect  the  independence  ot  the  former  republics, 
nit  most  other  Georgians  1  spoke  to  are  con- 
zinced  that  Russia  w  ill  continue  to  reassert  its  im- 
perial influence  over  the  Caucasus,  I  lentral  Asia, 
ind  Ukraine  regardless  of  who  is  in  control  in 
Vloscow. 

Shevardnadze  is  not  loved  in  Russia.  The  Rus- 
sian military  holds  him  chiefly  responsible  tor 
the  demolition  of  its  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean playgrounds;  an  J  Yeltsin 
associates  him  with  Mikhail 
Gorbachev,  though  Shevard- 
nadze and  Yeltsin  try  hard  to 
keep  up  a  cordial  dialogue,  rec- 
ognizing that  their  interests  fre- 
qucitly  ci iincicle. 

Here  in  Ahasha,  the  former 
Soviet  foreign  minister  affirmed 
w  hat  most  Georgians  suspected 
but  dared  not  say  aloud — that 
he  had  capitulated  to  the  Rus- 
sians. He  was  quick  to  explain  to 
me  that  this  was  n<  »t  because  lie 
was  spineless  but  because  he  un- 
derstood that  Georgia  cannot 
survive  without  them.  "1  was  not 
keen  to  join  the  CIS,"  he  said, 
referring  to  the  Commonwealth 
ot  Independent  States,  the  Rus- 
sian-dominated organization  of 
former  Soviet  Republics,  "but 
Georgia  is  organically  connect- 
ed to  Russia  because  ot  its  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  ties,  and 
cannot  exist  without  it.  Since 
the  Russian  withdrawal,  we  have 
suffered  a  total  collapse,  economically  and  so- 
cially, and  we  all  now  agree  that  we  have  to  reg- 
ulate our  relations  w  ith  Russia  properly." 

Shevardnadze  is  determined  to  salvage  what  re- 
mains ot  the  Georgian  economy,  w  hich  has  been 
gutted  in  the  three  years  since  Gamsakhurdia's 
election.  The  new  ly  born  country  embarked  on 
a  collective  hunt  for  the  Russian  conspiracy  and 
tound  it  behind  every  tree.  Not  greatly  perturbed, 
the  Russian  government  simply  turned  off  the 
faucets.  Apart  from  hydroelectric  power,  Georgia 
has  no  ready  domestic  source  ot  energy;  oil  and 


gas  supplies  io  i be  country  dried  up  In  main  ai 
eas,  electricity  hci  ame  a  tiling  ot  the  past .  Eat 
lories  ground  to  .1  halt  and  have  been  rusting 
ever  since,  I  be  only  enterprise  thai  was  able  to 
bat  t  le  on  was  (  io  irgia's  <.  elebrated  wine  industry, 
although  even  ibis  monument  to  economic 
pn »gress  n<  »w  runs  at  only  a  tenth  ot  its  1  apacity, 
Today  Georgia  wallows  in  poverty  I  he  average 
salary,  paid  in  by  per  inflated  coupons,  is  equiva- 
lent tot mly  60  cents  a  month.  A  liter  1  >t  gas  is  m  >u 
70  cents;  a  loaf  oi  bread,  about  10  cents. 

Such  luxuries  are  found  in  relative  abundance 
on  the  black  market  m  Tbilisi.  But  in  war-torn 
cities  like  Samtredia,  another  place  I  visited  in 
western  C  ice  irgia,  the  situation  was  dire.  On  the 
day  I  was  there,  packs  ol  gaunt  dogs  hunted  roi 
what  few  food  scraps  were  left  b\  humans.  At 
the  town's  only  open  canteen,  chops  of  indefin- 
able pedigree,  swilling  around  in  a  tepid  gray  liq- 
uid, were  priced  at  $1 .  Most  1  if  Samtredia  s  c  itizeiis 


appeared  to  sit  around  ill  day  at  the  local  bus 
station  waiting  tor  buse^  that  were  not  0  'tiling,  as 
if  they  existed  in  an  empty  sta>is — permanently 
waiting  tor  Godot  but  indifferent  as  to  win  ther 
he  turned  up. 

Anarchy  and  ecom  unic  c<  illapse  quickly  formed 
a  costly  symbiotic  relationship.  When  Russia 
pulled  the  economic  nig  from  under  Georgia, 
paramilitary  units  began  to  proliferate.  During 
the  two  years  ti  'IK  >w  ing  (  let  irgian  independence, 
Tbilisi  was  transformed  into  a  permanent  exhi- 
bition ot  portable  weaponry,  ranging  from  pis- 
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tols  (de  rigueur  tor  all  males)  to  hand-held  rock- 
et launchers.  "Detroit  is  nothing  compared  to 
this  place,"  1  was  told  h\  a  stall  seller  in  Tbilisi's 
marketplace.  "Murders  and  shoot-outs  every 
night — some  of  them  political,  some  of  them 
mafia,  some  of  them  kids  out  for  .1  laugh."  With 
economic  collapse  came  a  rapid  increase  in  crime, 
particularly  among  young  people,  much  of  it  drug- 
related,  with  armed  gangs  breaking  into  hospitals 
and  looting  morphine  supplies. 

1  low  was  it  that  Georgia  thought  it  could  break 
from  Russia  so  easily?  "The  Georgians  have  an 
unfortunately  inflated  sense  of  their  own  impor- 
tance to  the  West,"  explained  one  Western  diplo- 
mat 1  spoke  with,  "and  they  genuinely  believed 


Till:  MAIN'S 


— not  tor  the  first  tune  in  their  history — that 
America  or  C  iermany  or  si  >me  other  country  was 
going  to  bail  them  out."  Having  had  consider- 
able firsthand  experience  with  Western  diploma- 
cy, Eduard  Shevardnadze  was  more  realistic  than 
most  Georgians.  When  1  asked  him  about  the 
West's  contribution  to  C  ieorgia's  reforms,  he  re- 
marked, w  ithout  rancor,  "Of  course,  there  is  more 
that  we  would  like  the  West  to  do,  but  I  don't 
think  they  have  let  us  d<  iwn.  After  all, 
we  are  all  beggars  now." 


A 


s  the  temperature  dipped  toward  zero  in 
Tbilisi  and  the  tirst  sni  iws  began  to  tall,  Georgians 
prepared  tor  another  wintry  reminder  of  the  coun- 
try's precari*  »us  condition.  In  my  small  apartment 
on  Rustaveli  Avenue,  the  mam  thoroughfare  in 


Tbilisi,  there  was  no  heat.  But  because  it  w  as  lo- 
cated right  nexr  to  the  parliament  building,  the 
apartment  was  connected  to  the  government 
electricity  grid  and  bad  an  electric  heater,  which 
saved  me  from  freezing  at  night. 

From  mv  window  1  could  see  the  city's  long 
boulevards  and  bold  neoclassical  facades,  the  in- 
evitable result  of  Georgia's  long  relationship  with 
Russia.  In  18Q1,  Georgians  welcomed  czarist 
troops  as  protection  against  the  Persians,  whose 
army  wrought  ghastly  destruction  in  a  sweep 
through  the  country  in  1797.  In  exchange  for 
military  control,  the  Russians  helped  ease  the 
Georgians  out  of  feudalism  and,  over  the  next 
century,  encouraged  a  remarkable  flowering  of 
culture  in  Tbilisi.  The 
stunning  architecture  of 
the  city's  old  section 
draws  on  Central  Asian, 
Russian,  Hapsburg,  and 
Italian  traditions,  and 
testif  ies  to  the  growth  of 
Tbilisi  as  the  most  im- 
portant trading  center  in 
the  Caucasus  during  this 
period.  When  the  in- 
dustrial world  turned  to 
oil,  the  traders  of  Tbilisi 
grew  rich  on  the  rail 
lines  linking  the  Central 
Asian  wells  with  the 
(  ie<  irgian  pi  >rts  <  >n  the 
Black  Sea. 

Yet  just  yards  from  my 
apartment  stood  a  re- 
minder of  how  Tbilisi's 
fate  has  changed  since 
independence.  In  Jan- 
uary 1^2,  the  buildings 
along  Rustaveli  Avenue 
were  nearly  obliterated 
by  tanks,  field  guns,  mor- 
tars, and  infantry  as  the 
commander  of  Georgia's  National  Guard,  Tengi: 
Kitovani,  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  growing  ranks 
opposing  President  Gamsakhurdia. 

"The  shock  ot  seeing  the  parliament  building, 
the  Rustaveli  school,  and  the  theater  being  trashed 
by  these  two  armies  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
among  many  that  Georgians,  certainly  in  Tbilisi, 
have  suffered  since  independence,"  said  Gogo 
Khaindrava,  a  member  of  Georgia's  ruling  Military 
Council.  "That  is  why  the  civil  war  in  western 
I  ie<  irgia  seems  such  a  mild  affair.  We  are  all  Geor- 
gians, and  there  is  a  tacit  agreement  on  both 
sides — no  more  smashing  the  infrastructure." 

Yet  in  Tbilisi  the  infighting  and  the  econom- 
ic collapse  have  already  done  more  than  enough 
damage.  One  family  1  visited  on  the  fourteenth 
floor  of  a  housing  complex  were  in  a  state  ot  deep 
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depression  because  their  electricity  was  erratic 
and  their  water  supply  had  been  turned  oft  for 
nunc  than  three  weeks.  "( )ome  with  me.  I'll  show 
vou  uh.it  we  do,"  s.iul  David,  the  father,  by  pro- 
tesMi ma  surge< >n.  ( Carrying  twi >  bu<  kets each,  u e 
went  down  the  fourteen  flexors,  across  a  grassy 
square  covered  with  muddy  sn<  iw,  and  up 
two  floors  of  an  identical  high-rise  to  .1 
friend's  house.  We  tilled  the  buckets, 
drank  a  glass  of  cognac  and  .1  cup  of  tea 
(both  essential  by  this  time),  and  then 
trudged  hack  across  the  yard.  I  was  ex- 
hausted by  the  time  we  carried  the  full 
buckets  hack  up  ti  1  the  ft  uirteenth  fl<  n  >r; 
David  performed  this  thirty-two-floor 
ritual  twice  a  day. 

Not  only  is  water  hard  to  come  by 
thut  bread,  too,  is  scarce.  Although  each 
person  is  entitled  to  one  loaf  every  two 
days,  to  get  their  loaf  Georgians  must 
stand  in  line  tor  six  hours  or  so  outside 
one  of  the  state  bakeries.  The  task  is 
clearly  wearing.  Passing  a  group  of  peo- 
ple at  a  bakery  near  the  center  of  Tbil- 
isi, 1  watched  as  one  man's  patience 
finally  gave  out.  1  le  pulled  a  revolver 
fr  >m  under  his  coat  and  tired  three 
shots  in  the  air  before  waving  the  gun 
maniacally  in  the  face  of  the  baker.  The 
baker  shoved  tour  loaves  into  the  gun- 
man's hands,  and  the  would-be  assailant 
walked  away  with  his  booty. 

Such  incidents,  and  even  riots,  are  not  un- 
common, and  they  are  a  somber  tw  ist  on  Geor- 
gians' 1  ibsessii  m  with  f<  ><  id  and  drink.  Thn  >ugh<  >ut 
the  postwar  period,  Georgia,  famous  tor  its  bars 
and  restaurants  and  cuisine,  was  known  as  "the 
playground  of  the  Soviet  Union."  Although  the 
republic's  growth  rate  was  slower  than  thai  of 
most  other  Soviet  republics,  Georgian  citizens 
saved  at  twice  the  Sov  iet  average.  Georgia  boast- 
ed more  doctors  per  capita  than  any  other  re- 
public, and  its  citizens  were  among  the  most 
highly  educated  in  the  Sov  iet  Union. 

"This  was  the  most  prosperous  republic,"  re- 
membered George  Tarkhan-Mouravi,  a  Geor- 
gian physicist  and  political  analyst,  and  the 
publisher  of  the  excellent  English- language  bul- 
letin The  Georgian  Chronicle.  "The  Georgians 
controlled  most  ol  the  black  market  in  Moscow, 
and  the  republic  extracted  more  resources  from 
Moscow  than  it  gave  in  return — a  curious  colo- 
nialism, indeed!" 

Some  of  the  more  ingenious  Georgians  have 
compensated  tor  their  recent  deprivatii  in  by  bring- 
ing in  oil  and  basic  foodstuffs  from  neighboring 
Azerbaijan,  a  mere  ninety-minute  drive  from 
Tbilisi.  It  is  around  this  black-market  network  that 
the  armed  mafiosi  have  been  nurtured,  trans- 
porting oil  in  convoys  from  the  border  and  re- 


selling it  our  of  the  back  of  i  >ld  Si  iviel  military  .  >tl 
triK  ks  (  m  the  si  reels  of  Tbilisi  at  a  1 ,000  percent 
markup. 

Shevardnadze  has  been  tin  ible  to  brim:  the 
math  'si  undei  1 1  mtr<  >l  (largely  because  the  Mkhedri- 
oni  and  othei  paramilitary  gn  >ups  also  double  as 


mobsters).  But  he  has  made  them  less  ostentatious 
by  banning  the  public  display  of  weapons  The 
crime  h  >sses  and  the  m<  1st  respected  hit  men  hang 
out  .it  the  Metekhi  hotel,  a  modernist  construc- 
tion that  looks  out  ot  place  among  the  decaying 
yet  still  beautiful  nineteenth-century  wooden 
houses  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Kura  River. 

It  was  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Metekhi,  while  waiting  tor  a 
friend,  that  I  saw  a  man  enter, 
dressed  in  an  immaculate  Italian 
fawn  overcoat,  with  the  obliga- 
tory shades  and  trilby.  .As  he 
stepped  through  the  security 
door,  a  warning  alarm  sounded 
and  .1  red  light  flashed  A  huge 
guard  in  fatigues  slow  b  emerge'.! 
from  a  dark  office  t  11  rying  a 
Kalashnikov.  With  impeccable 
politesse,  he  demanded  that  the 
newly  arrived  cap  1  band  over  his 
gun  The  man  spluttered,  "Rut  do  you  kne >w  w  ho 
1  am?"  "Yes,  sir,"  the  guard  replied,  "and  it's  a 
pleasure  that  you  have  decided  to  visit  the 
Metekhi.  But  you  can't  come  in  unless  you  give 
me  your  gun."  I  rom  out  ot  the  overcoat  a  shin- 
ing black  Beretta  pistol  emerged,  as  w  ell  as  w  hat 
appeared  n  >  be  an  I  >:i. 


Am  11  c/an's 
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OfCCH  IRSE,GEOR(  ilA 
WOULD  LIKE  THE  WEST  TO 
DO  MORE,  SI  IEVARDNADZE 
SAID.  "Bl  n  I  DON'T  THINK 
TI  II  V  I  LAVE  LEd  US  DOWN. 
Al  l  ER  ALL.  WE  ARE  ALL 
BEGGARS  NX  >W" 
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"They've  really  cleaned  up  the  Metekhi,  you 
know,"  an  American  businessman  remarked  to  me 
at  the  h>  >u  1  l\ir.  1  casually  asked  what  his  line  ot 
iuisine»  v\  u>,  knowing  full  well  that  almost  no  au- 
i  hemic  commerce  goes  on  in  Georgia.  "Oh,  bit 
buying,"  he  answered.  "Bit  of  selling.  Bit  of 
technology  transfer.  You  know."  Well,  no,  1  didn't 
.low.  But  my  hunch  that  his  husines>  had  some 
intrigue  attached  to  it  was  confirmed  when  we 
started  talking  about  the  political  situation  in 
the  country.  "Georgia  is  moving  further  up  the 
agenda  ot  American-Russian  relations,"  he  mused 


as  we  stared  into  our  whiskeys,  precious  at  S8  a 
shot.  "1  think  people  in  Washington  are  getting 
a  little  concerned  at  the  activity  of  the  bear  down 

I  had  no  proof  that  he  was  CIA,  but  CIA  op- 
eratives have  been  milling  around  Tbilisi  and  its 
environs  tor  a  while  now.  The  most  famous  was 
Fred  W.  'odruff,  the  CIA  special  envoy  in  Tbilisi, 
who  was  shut  in  the  head  last  August  while  liv- 
ing it  up  in  the  backseat  of  the  car  belonging  to 
the  chief  of  Shev  ardnadze's  security  staff.  At  the 
tune  of  the  murder,  Wixidnitt  and  the  security  boss 
were  accompanied  by  two  women  (one  ot  whom, 
allegedly  W( » >dmtt 's  K  >ver,  works  as  a  waitress  at 
the  Metekhi).  They  were  traveling  mid-evening 
on  the  outskirts  i  >r  Tbilisi  at  the  southernmost  end 
of  the  Georgian  Military  Highway,  a  remarkable 
carriageway  across  the  I  'aucasiis  Mountain-  that 


had  once  been  a  conduit  for  Russia's  imperial  ex- 
pansion into  Georgia  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  was  there  that  a  drunken 
soldier  tried  to  wave  them  down  in  an  attempt  to 
steal  their  gasoline.  The  car  sped  on,  and  the 
drunk  fired  a  single  shot,  which  chanced  to  hit 
Woodruff  in  the  back  of  the  head.  James  Woolsey, 
the  head  ot  the  CIA,  flew  down  to  Tbilisi  from 
Moscow,  where,  he  was  staving,  to  take  charge 
of  Woodruffs  body. 

As  to  why  the  CIA  has  so  many  operatives 
hanging  an  >und  Tbilisi, .  >ne  can  .  >nl\  assume  that 
the  CIA  is  most  inter- 
ested in  Georgia's  fate. 
The  Russians  need  to 
control  Georgia  not  be- 
cause the  republic  itself 
is  of  intrinsic  value  but 
because  it  has  ports  on 
the  Black  Sea,  because 
the  headquarters  of  the 
Russians'  trans-Cau- 
casian army  division  is 
in  Tbilisi,  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  because  if 
they  control  Georgia, 
they  control  the  road  to 
the  A:eri  coast  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  the 
route  to  Central  Asia, 
toward  the  rich  oil  fields 
of  Kazakhstan.  The  cen- 
turies-old logic  of  geog- 
raphy still  holds,  and  it  is 
no  coincidence  that  just 
over  the  Georgian  bor- 
der to  the  north  lies  the 
capital  of  North  Osse- 
tia  (in  the  Russian  Fed- 
eration), from  which 
the  Russians  can  look 
down  on  their  Georgian 
name  of  this  capital  is 
Vladikavkaz,  which  means  "Rule  the  Cauca- 
sus." What  the  CIA  thinks  it  can  do  about 
Russian  control  is  a  mystery.  Perhaps  it  is  those 
oil  fields  in  Kazakhstan  that  exercise 
the  busv  minds  of  Moscow  and 
Washington. 


protectorate. 


The 


I 


f  Shevardnadze  is  to  retain  control  ot  Geor- 
gia, he  must  restore  Tbilisi's  sovereignty  over 
Abkhazia.  But  he  will  have  to  offer  the  Abk- 
hazians substantial  local  autonomy.  As  of  this 
writing,  negotiations  had  started  in  Geneva  be- 
tween the  Abkhazians  and  the  Georgians  (in 
the  benevolent  presence  of  a  Russian  delega- 
tion, of  course).  These  talks  could  be  as  inter- 
minable and  ineffective  as  has  been  the  Geneva 
Conference  on  Yugoslavia,  which  began  in  Au- 
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ist  [992  and  continues  today.  Ultimately  the 
I  ussians  will  decide  the  constitutional  status  ol 
bkhazia.  In  the  end,  Shevardnadze  will  have  n<  > 
\oice  hut  to  how  to  Moscow. 
I  was  noi  able  to  reach  Abkhazia  because  the 
;ase-fire  line  is  ;i  death  trap — nobody  can  go 
;r<  >ss  it  in  either  directii  >n  and  surviv  e.  But  1  did 
;e  images  of  the  battle  there.  Georgian  films  were 
onsidered  the  jewel  of  Sov  iet  cinema,  and,  in 
ict,  one  of  the  country's  most  celebrated  directors 
;  Gogo  Khaindrava.  He  conducted  me  through 
he  iiulustn.il  w  asteland  of  Tbilisi's  once-famous 
tiovie  studios.  On  the  one  editing  machine  that 
till  worked,  he  was  preparing  a  special  screening 
it  the  film  he  had  directed  while  simultaneously 
ighting  the  Abkhazian  war.  (Khaindrava  is  also 
i  Georgian  war  hero.)  "They  came  into  one  vil- 
age  and  slaughtered  all  the  Georgians  wh<  i  had  n<  >t 
led,  including  one  pregnant  woman,"  he  told  me. 
They  then  hung  a  sign  over  the  house,  an- 
louncing  (  IB  )R(  IIAN  MEAT  FOR  SALE." 

Khaindrava  turned  on  the  projector.  Flickering 
icross  the  editing  screen  were  images  indistin- 
guishable from  those  taken  at  Stalingrad  or  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Leningrad.  Black-and-white  and 
speeded  up,  the  pictures  showed  exhausted  peas- 
ants, filthy  and  unshaven,  surrounded  by  the 
L'nu  ty  shells  ot  buildings  destroyed  by  mortars, 
howitzers,  tanks,  and  rockets.  The  scorched  earth 
was  comparable  to  the  destruction  of  Bosnian 
and  Croatian  villages — nothing  stands,  nothing 
lives.  But  this  was  neither  Sarajevo  nor  Leningrad; 
this  was  the  village  ot  Shroma  in  Abkhazia  in 
1993. 

"It  was  a  terrible  war,  Abkhazia,"  Khaindrava 
lamented.  "We  were  routed — outgunned  and  i  mt- 
smarted  and  stabbed  in  the  hack  by  Gamsak- 
hurdia.  We  must  get  Abkhazia  hack,  and  Shev- 
ardnadze will  stand  or  fall  on  this." 

A  peaceful  outa  >me  d<  iesn't  seem  likely.  Relations 
between  the  Ahkhazians  and  the  Georgians  have 
been  difficult  for  decades.  When  the  S<  iviet  Union 
collapsed,  the  Ahkhazians  were  quick  to  seek  the 
protection  ot  the  Russians.  Weapi  >ns  filtered  rhn  lugh 
in  large  numbers.  As  Get  >rgia  tried  t<  >  tighten  its  grip 
on  Sukhumi,  both  sides  prepared  f<  ir  war.  From  an 
Abkhazian  separatist  pamphlet: 

Tlie  ideok  igical  inspirers  and  i  irganizers  i  if  the  mil- 
itary aggressions  SHEVARDNADZE,  IOSELIAN1 
. . .  and  their  minions,  just  like  Adult  Hitler,  in  a  fas- 
cist manner,  hoped  to  carry  out  a  Mit: — a  full  oc- 
cupation of  the  Ahkhaz  republic  w  ithin  24  hours' 
. . .  Rut  they  miscalculated!  There  was  n<  >  triumphant 
march.  Instead,  a  lengthy,  bloody  war  began. 

The  conflict  generated  a  frightful  refugee  cri- 
sis: after  the  collapse  of  Sukhumi,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  ethnic  Georgians  living  in  Abkhazia  fled 
the  approaching  Abkhazian  forces.  This  caravan 
of  trauma  was  forced  across  the  frozen  mountains 
of  Svanetia,  the  most  inhospitable  regit  »n  <  »t  Geor- 


gia's northern  Caucasian  ridge.  Ihen  trek  re 
suited  in  hundreds  of  deaths  f><  un  exp<  >sure,  m<  >si 
ot  the  victims  children  and  the  elderly. 

To  accommodate  the  influx  of  displaced  pec  >- 
pie,  ( ie<  »rgian  authorities  have  rei  |uisitioned  ho 
tels,  schools,  and  hospitals  m  Ilalisi  and  othei 
cities.  At  the  1  k  itel  Ajaria  in  I  bilisi,  as  main  as 
twenty  people  were  crammed  togethei  in  a  sin- 
gle n  H  un.  Mi  ist  i  it  tlh  ise  I  spi  ike  to  had  n<  1 1  hange 
ot  clothes,  and  for  toed  the\  depended  on  tin 
erratic  handouts  oi  the  state  and  the  interna- 
tional aid  agencies,  which  have  done-  a  remark- 
able job  in  Georgia  but  cannot  keep  up  with 
demand.  Ir  was  impossible  for  me  to  understand 
how  a  country  of  5.5  million  people,  where  the 
m< ist  basic  si icial  structures  are  i in  the  verge  of  to- 
tal hreakcli  iwn,  Wi  mid  be  able  to  sustain 
the  burden  of  refugees. 


he  story  of  Georgia,  finally,  is  just  i  me  ele- 
ment of  the  breathtakingly  complex  upheaval 
in  the  Caucasus:  Azeris  against  Armenians;  In- 
gush against  North  Ossetians;  and  Russians  si- 
multaneously against  and  with  everyone.  At  the 
heart  of  the  myriad  disputes  are  the  same  insol- 
uble questions  of  borders  and  minorities  that 
have  ravaged  what  was  once  Yugoslavia.  Inside 
Georgia  itself,  the  Russians  have  now  afforded 
military  and  political  support  to  all  sides,  and 
only  they  can  mediate  a  political  settlement. 
Whether  they  will  be  able  to  do  so  successfully 
is  an  i  ipen  question. 

As  1  prepared  to  leave  Tbilisi,  I  heard  two  pre- 
dictions tor  the  outcome  in  Georgia.  A  senior 
diplomat  in  Tbilisi  w  as  confident.  "This  [current 
fighting]  can  never  threaten  se- 
curity the  way  that  [it  has  in]  Yu- 
goslavia, because  here  there  is  a 
regulating  imperial  power,  and 
sooner  or  later  the  Russians  will 
resti  ire  i  irder." 

That  scenario  contained  a 
measure  of  hope,  in  contrast  to 
the  outlook  of  George Tarkhan- 
Mouravi.  I  asked  the  political 
analyst  to  compare  Georgia's  cur- 
rent status  with  the  brief  period 
of  independence  it  enjoyed  be- 
tween 1918and  1921,  before  the  Red  Arm^  rem 
tegrated  the  country  into  the  Russian  zone  ot 
influence.  "There  was  never  any  real  possibility 
of  Georgia  resisting  So\  let  pi  iwer  in  the  plenties," 
he  said.  "Its  fate  was  sealed  with  Us  attempt  at  in- 
dependence after  the  First  Wot  Id  V\  ar.  I  lie  cur 
rent  chaos,"  he  added,  "is  bin  a  prelude  to  the 
onset  i  it  the  apocahpse." 

One  certainly  hopes  not.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
gauge  where  Georgi  i  is  Lea  ling.  VO'hat  is  clear  is 
that  the  desiruc  t  it  >n  i  >!  (  ie<  irgian  s,  ic  let  v  is  m  >w  al- 
most complete  ■ 


If  THE  RUSSIANS 
CONTROL  GEORGIA,  THEY 
CONTROL  Till:  ROUTE 

TO  CENTRAL  ASIA, 
T(  WARD  THE  RI(  1 1  OIL 
FIELDS  OF  KAZAKHSTAN 
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DADDY'S  GIRI 

By  Thorn  Jones 


l> 

Ail i kiul  I~ootie  the 
best.  We  were  three  girls, 
and  then  I  lubert  died  at 
six  weeks  of  whooping 
cough.  Pa  always  want- 
ed a  Hoy,  and  when 
Tootle  came  along,  num- 
ber ti  mr,  she  was  as  close 
as  you  could  get.  Tom- 
hoy.  Followed  Pa  every- 
where. Out  in  the  garage 
all  the  rime  with  the  me- 
chanics was  Tootie. 
Tootle  could  fix  cars.  She- 
knew  how  they  worked, 
and  when  something 
w  ent  wrong  with  one  she 
could  diagnose  its  trou- 
bles. All  1  knew  ot  cars 
was  to  get  in  and  go. 
When  I  was  fifteen,  1  said 
to  Pa,  "Pa,  when  you  going  to  give  me 
a  car.'"  There  was  an  old  Ford  in  the 
lot  and  he  said,  "You  can  have  that 
Ford,  Junk,"  and  he  tossed  me  the 
keys.  1  le  always  called  me  Junk,  which 
is  not  to  say  he  didn't  [<  »ve  his  kids,  but 
he  didn't  like  w< imen,  and  this  is  one 
way  it  slipped  through,  by  calling  me 
that  name.  Pa  was  good  to  me,  and 
although  he  was  what  you  would  call 
a  ladies'  man,  he  really  hated  women, 
lie  treated  Ma  awful,  lie  would  go 
out  with  floozies  and  buy  them  dia- 
mond pendants  and  then  tell  Ma 
about  it  and  make  her  nuts  to  the 
point  where  she  would  almost  faint. 

/  hum  /lines  is  the  author  of  I  he  Pugilist  at 
Rest,  a  coUectum  <•]  mint  sumes  thiit  was  a  fi- 
nalist for  the  199S  National  Hook  Award. 
I  lis  last  stirrs •  \<rr  \  larpcr's  Magazine, "/  Want 
to  /.ii v."  appea    I  in  the  August  /MM.'  issue. 


He  would  get  her  so  nled,  me  and  my 
sisters  would  have  to  put  a  cold  rag 
on  Ma's  head  at  the  back  of  the  store 
in  the  kitchen  where  no  customers 
could  see.  She  would  go  back  in  the 
kitchen  and  nearly  faint  because  of 
the  way  he  would  throw  it  in  her  face. 

Anyhow,  Pa  gave  me  the  keys  to 
an  old  Ford  that  was  parked  under  the 
oak  tree  hack  behind  the  car  shop.  It 
was  a  convertible,  and  me  and  Bar- 
bara Carpenter  drove  it  down  Lake 
Street  past  the  stockyards,  glad  to  stir 
ui1  a  little  breeze,  it  was  such  a  hot 
day.  Ot  course,  1  didn't  know  how  to 
drive  and  we  smashed  into  a  fire  hy- 
drant in  Montgomery.  No  one  was 
hurt,  but  we  had  to  walk  home  along 
the  side  of  Lake  Street,  which  was  so 
hot  that  dav  the  tar  was  melting  and 
the  heat  of  the  pavement  burned 


through  our  saddle 
shoes.  The  dog  clays  of 
August.  1  told  Pa  what 
happened  and  he  didn't 
get  mad  or  anything,  he 
just  told  one  ot  the  me- 
chanics who  had  some 
spare  time  to  take  me  out 
in  a  new  Chevrolet  and 
learn  me  how  to  drive — 
that's  what  he  sold, 
Chevrolets — and  when 
1  learned  how  to  drive,  I 
had  a  new  car.  Pa  was 
good  that  way.  When  my 
sister  Ida  wanted  to  play 
tennis,  he  had  the  ten- 
nis courts  built  and  Ida 
got  fancy  tennis  clothes, 
but  after  a  tew  weeks  she 
got  tired  ot  it.  1  think  Pa 
just  built  them  to  show  off,  because  at 
the  time  all  ot  the  rich  people  were 
putting  up  tennis  courts.  Pa  had  them 
build  two  courts  and  put  a  big  fence 
around  them  so  no  one  would  have  to 
nin  down  tennis  balls.  They  still  have 
morning  glories  growing  on  the  fence. 
It  my  arthritis  isn't  too  bad  I  like  to  go 
and  look  at  them  and  smell  the  lilacs 
w  hen  they  bloom. 

Tootie  could  play  tennis  and  beat 
anyone  in  the  whole  south  end  of 
town.  (.  irown  men  she  could  beat,  but 
when  she  played  Pa  she  would  let  him 
w  in  even  though  Pa  was  pretty  bad  at 
tennis  apart  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  big  and  strong  man. 

Pa  had  rhis  punching  bag  in  the 
basement  and  he  liked  to  punch  on  it 
and  show  off,  and  all  the  kids  in  the 
neighborhood  got  pretty  good  at  it. 


■ 
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Jecause  he  liked  kids  and  knew  how 
.1  fool  with  them,  .ill  the  kids  in  the 
ieighborh(X)d  thought  Pa  was  swell.  I 
:ould  punch  the  bag  like  all  the  kids, 
nit  Tootie  could  actually  box  and 
vould  box  with  Pa.  She  could  beat 
ip  any  of  the  hoys,  even  the  ones  that 
tvere  quite  ,i  hit  elder.  This  went  on 
jntil  she  was  about  thirteen  and  she 
uit  her  period,  which  was  normal  but 
really  threw  Tootie  for  a  loop. 

You  know,  Pa  could  play  the  fiddle 
ind  dance  and  call  square  dances.  Ev- 
erybody liked  Pa.  The  mayor  and  big 
hots  in  town,  the  poor  people — just 
about  everybody  liked  Pa.  He  had  Ma 
pack  lunches  fi  >r  us  in  a  straw  basket  s<  > 
Jie  could  take  us  kids  out  on  summer 
picnics,  usually  to  the  gravel  pit  tor 
swimming.  In  the  fall  he  liked  to  take 
us  out  bird-watching  and  got  binocu- 
lars for  everyone  and  would  point  out 
the  birds.  There  was  all  kinds  of  dif- 
ferent ones  in  those  days.  The  best  pre- 
sent he  ever  gave  to  T  x  >tie  was  a  book 
on  tropical  birds,  and  she  used  t<  >  tell  Pa 
sh  ;  was  going  off  into  the  jungle  some- 
day to  see  birds  like  this.  Ma  never 
went  along  on  the  picnics — she  always 
worked  the  store — hut  she 
was  glad  ft  ir  us  t<  >  g<  >. 


A 


>f  the  girls  were  pretty,  but 
Tootie  was  the  best.  She  looked  like  a 
movie  star.  She  looked  like  Rita  Hay- 
worth.  All  the  boys  w  as  after  her.  She- 
cut  her  hair  short  and  dressed  like  a 
hoy,  but  her  beauty  came  through;  you 
j ust  couldn't  hold  hack  that  kind  of 
beauty.  Pa  was  drinking  bad  by  then, 
losing  money,  giving  it  to  women,  ru- 
ining his  business,  taking  money  from 
Ma.  She  kept  her  store  money  in 
Dutch  Master  cigar  boxes  or  White 
Owl  boxes,  and  he  would  get  to  drink- 
ing and  just  take  it  from  her  until  she 
got  to  hiding  it.  One  time  he  pulled 
out  a  .32  pistol  and  stuck  it  in  her  face 
up  in  the  bedroom  because  she 
wouldn't  give  him  any  money.  She- 
was  pregnant  with  Moonie  at  the  time 
and  nearly  lost  her.  Pa  called  Ma  filthy 
names  and  kicked  her  down  the  steps. 
It  was  terrible,  hut  in  those  days  things 
like  that  was  common,  Pa  being  drunk 
— scenes  like  that  you  used  to  hear 
about  regular  and  think  n<  ithing  of  it. 
That's  just  how  lite  was  in  those  days. 

When  Pa  pulled  out  his  .32  that 
was  the  only  time  he  ever  laid  a  hand 


on  Ma,  but  he  had  d<  >ne  wi  u  se  things. 
All  of  us  girls  had  to  mi:  the  store 
while  Ma  laid  there  in  bed  worried 
about  Pa  and  went  into  labor.  No 
sooner  did  Ma  give  premature  birth 
to  Moonie,  the  fifth  girl,  than  Pa  i . ma- 
in mie  sic  k  n  i  death.  1 1  icy  hr<  night  him 
home  because  Ir-  had  gone  blind 
drinking  bad  m< » mshine  b< « ne  It  was 
Prohibition  tunes  and  he  ruined  his 
liver.  I  remember  I  he  doctor  said  there 
was  nothing  they  could  do.  Pa 
sere. lined  something  horrendous  and 
vomited  blood  all  over  the  bedroom 
tor  five  days  before  he  died.  We  girls 
had  to  take  care  of  him.  Ma  was  busy 
with  Mi » >nie  and  w<  luldn't  have  any 
thing  ti » d<  i  with  him,  and  he  laid  there 
and  died  in  the  same  bed  where  his 
youngest  daughter  had  just  been  hi  >rn. 

Really  I  was  the  main  one  who  had 
to  take  care  of  Pa  and  look  after 
Moonie  and  run  the  store  to  boot.  I 
was  the  oldest  and  stuck  with  all  i  if  the 
responsibility. 

Sc  imetime  after  the  funeral  a  lawyer 
man  came  and  told  Ma  that  they  were 
going  to  take  the  property  away  be- 
cause of  all  the  debts  Pa  had  left.  Ma 
got  .mother  lawyer  and  told  him  that 
if  she  could  keep  the  store  she  would 
pay  him  back  all  the  money  Pa  owed, 
which  was  $63,000.  in  th<  »se  days  that 
was  like  millions.  But  Ma  worked  the 
store  clay  and  night  and  paid  hack  the 
mi  >ney. 

Of  all  the  girls,  Ma  didn't  show  any 
favoritism  except  maybe  tor  Moonie. 
When  Moonie  was  little,  she  had  curls 
and  looked  like  Shirley  Temple.  All  of 
the  customers  in  the  store  would  come- 
in  and  rave  about  her  and  make  a  fuss. 
It  wasn't  Ma  so  much  as  it  was  t he- 
customers.  Moonie  seemed  even  pret- 
tier than  Tootie  because  she  liked  be- 
ing feminine  and  liked  clothes  and 
dressing  tip,  bur  whenever  Tootie 
halfway  tried  to  look  like  a  woman,  she- 
was  gorgeous.  She  had  the  most  beau- 
tiful shiny  red  hair  like  you  see  on 
those  Irish.  Beautiful  smoochy  hps,  a 
pretty  face — there's  no  denying  She- 
just  couldn't  hide  it. 

When  Tootie  was  about  sixteen, 
the  hoys  got  affet  her  something  aw- 
ful. She  wouldn't  go  out  with  them. 
She  would  play  baseball  and  basketball 
with  them  and  horse  around  with 
them  because  she  was  still  this  awful 
tomboy,  but  she  wouldn't  "fool"  with 


them.  lootie  goi  mi  k  headaches  like 
Ma  1 1  icy  had  thai  in  common  and 
we  would  have  to  go  up  in  bet  room 
and  pui  u  e  pat  ks  i  mi  her  head  li  didn't 
seem  like  lootie  to  get  sick,  because 
she  was  s  1 1  lough  because  she  was 
such  a  tonghie  and  eou'd  go  without 
slcc|  ind  work  like  a  man  —  bin  when 
she  got  headaches,  she  iv.  hghtsdanc- 
ing  in  her  brain  and  talked  t<  >  angels. 
Sometimes  she  talked  to  i-.-sus.  All  of 
these  headaches  came  ;\'er  her  tirsi 
menstrual  ii  m. 

Everything  Tool  ie  did  had  to  be  ]usi 
si >.  She  did  g<  i<  id  in  sc  hi  ii  i|  bee  ause  i  it 
this,  she  was  the  valedictorian  of  the 
high  sch(  n  >l  c  lass.  She  went  oft  n  >  col- 
lege and  si  udied  ti  i  be  a  d<  >c  t<  ir  in  spite 
i  it  her  headaches.  C  )ne  time  she  came 
home  for  (.  Christmas  and  told  me  the 
men  in  college  was  aftei  her  and  she 
didn't  want  any  tool  man.  d  his  is  be- 
cause she  was  hei  daddy's  girl  and  no 
man  in  the  w<  irld  could  be  like  Pa  tor 
her.  Pa  was  far  from  perfect  but  be  was 
Tootie's  pal,  and  whenever  you  told 
her  hi  >w  Pa  kicked  Ma  d<  >wn  the  stairs 

and  ptlllecl  out  his  ,32,  Tootle  would 

walk  away  or  she  would  defend  Pa. 
Once  she  hit  Ida  in  the  face  over  a 
quarrel  about  Pa  and  broke  her  n<  ise. 
Tootle  could  hit  like  a  man.  It  was  a 
curse  that  she  was  so  beautiful,  and  at 
medical  school  she  got  tat  to  cover  it 
up.  She  went  into  a  tat  pern  id.  T  m  it  ie 
was  the  fust  woman  doctor  in  all  of 
town.  Ma  helped — it  was  the  German 
way  t<  i  get  educat n  >n  and  better  y<  mr- 
sell  in  life.  Tootie  won  scholarships 
and  went  to  the  University  of  Chica- 
go, which  is  where  all  of  them  intel- 
lectuals went.  She  inherited  Ma's 
spunk  and  wasn't  afraid 


M 


>t  nothing. 


a  sent  me  to  secretary  school, 
but  I  was  running  with  Chunky  then 
and  quit  after  three  months.  Ida  mar- 
ried Harry  and  he-  w  as  g<  m  id  t<  i  her,  al  - 
though  he  liked  to  run  with  women 
and  cheat.  1  larry  got  rich  and  unwed 
them  to  De  Kalh,  and  we  didn't  see- 
that  much  of  them  after  that.  Moonie 
married  Tun  when  she  was  eighteen, 
then  after  the  war  he  left  her  for  some 
floozy  and  she  had  a  nervous  break- 
down and  we  had  to  look  after  her 
and  the  baby  until  she  g<  it  i  wet  it  and 
married  Wilst m. 

Mary  Lou,  the  second  oldest  and  the 
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one  most  like  Tootie,  got  married  to 
Monk  and  moved  to  Oswego.  Ma  ran 
die  store  on  her  own  except  there  were 
always  grandkids  to  take  the  clinkers 
out  ot  the  furnace  and  shovel  coal, 
stock  the  shelves,  and  do  all  of  the 
heavy  work,  and  we  girls  was  never  far 
away.  Moonie  never  did  much  to  help 
in  the  store.  She  was  the  opposite  of 
Tootie.  She  was  cra:y  for  men.  Happy- 
go-lucky  whenever  one  came  around. 

1  can  remember  the  way  Ma  used  to 
stand  behind  the  counter  in  the  store 
and  talk  to  customers.  She  had  a  way 
of  standing,  her  legs  one  in  front  of  the 
other  but  spread  wide.  She  always  wore 
a  cotton  dress  with  an  apron,  and 
when  she  would  talk  to  customers  she 
would  always  say,  "Ain't  that  swell.'" 
No  matter  what  they  were  telling  her 
it  was  always,  "Ain't  that  swell.'"  She 
had  a  big  belly  and  little  stick  legs. 
She  was  left-handed  too.  Ma  was  pret- 
ty when  she  was  young,  but  when  she 
got  older  she  lost  her  looks.  She  looks 
like  George  Washington  in  the  last 
picture  I  have  of  her,  and  her  little 
stick  legs  look  like  Babe  Ruth's. 

Chunky  and  I  lived  in  the  house 
across  from  the  store.  Chunky  was  a 
weakling  and  never  kept  a  steady  job. 
He  was  sickly.  He  was  always  seeing 
Tootie  about  some  ailment,  and  she 
made  him  feel  better.  If  she  couldn't 
kid  him  out  ot  his  troubles  she  gave 
him  pills.  What  they  were  was  sLigar 
pills.  We  all  had  to  laugh  because  we 
knew,  but  Chunky  was  in  the  dark 
and  said  those  pills  made  him  feel  like 
a  new  man.  Tootie  liked  Chunky  and 
would  listen  to  him  after  he  got  reli- 
gion. Tootie  was  interested  in  religion 
since  the  time  she  got  her  headaches 
and  saw  the  dancing  lights  of  Heaven 
and  talked  to  the  angels.  One  day  she 
came  home  and  told  Ma  she  had 
joined  the  Catholic  Church.  Can  you 
imagine  thai.'  We  were  Lutherans, 
C  !erman  Lutherans,  and  Ma  just  about 
died.  I  remember  there  was  a  big  tight 
about  it  in  the  store.  And  while  the 
tight  was  going  on  there  was  a  terrible 
thunderstorm  with  lightning.  Light- 
ning hit  the  walnut  tree,  which  sat 
just  outside  the  w  indow  near  the  cash 
register.  Scared  me  enough  to  kill  me. 
It  sounded  like  the  world  coming  to  an 
end,  with  a  smell  like  1  never  knew. 

When  Ma  was  a  kid  living  out  on 
the  prairie,  one  ot  thirteen  kids,  she 


was  sitting  by  a  Franklin  stove  when 
lightning  struck  through  the  stovepipe 
and  knocked  her  out.  That's  why  she 
had  lightning  nxis  on  the  store — three 
of  them.  There  was  one  on  the  gas 
station.  Three  on  the  garage.  Two  on 
the  little  house.  One  on  Weasie's 
shack.  One  on  the  back  house.  Two  on 
the  barn,  but  none  on  that  blame  wal- 
nut tree.  Boom!  It  sounded  like  the 
world  cracked  in  half. 

Ma  always  got  upset  during  a  thun- 
derstorm; she  would  get  to  shaking, 
and  she  was  doing  this  during  the  fight 
with  Tootie.  1  remember  the  electric 
went  out  and  1  was  lighting  candles  in 
the  store  when  she  and  Tootie  got  in- 
to the  tight  about  the  Catholic 
Church.  Ma  was  almost  as  upset  as 
the  time  Pa  pulled  the  pistol  on  her. 
The  storm  and  the  fight  all  at  once. 
Even  1  was  scared.  Ma's  cat  was  so 
scared  it  started  running  around  the 
walls  until  it  was  running  on  the  ceil- 
ing through  the  power  of  centrifugal 
force.  Nobody  believes  me,  but  that 
cat  was  running  on  the  ceiling,  com- 
pletely upside  down,  or  so  it  seemed  to 
me.  Maybe  I  am  wrong. 

It  began  to  hail  the  size  ot  grape- 
fmits.  They  always  say  when  it  hails 
that  it  was  the  size  of  golf  balls  or 
grapefruits,  although  if  you  were  to 
see  it,  you  would  see  that  it  hailed  the 
size  of  BB's.  But  I  was  there,  and  it 
hailed  the  size  ot  grapefniits!  Smashed 
up  the  roof  on  Mrs.  Idoc's  house. 
Tootie  left  in  her  doctor's  Buick,  which 
got  dented  on  top  from  all  that  hail, 
and  1  had  to  help  Ma  upstairs  and  put 
ice  packs  on  her  head. 

A  week  later  we  got  a  letter  from 
Tootie — she  had  gone  and  joined  the 
Catholic  Church  and  they  made  her 
a  nun.  About  a  year  after  that  we  got 
a  letter  from  her  from  Africa.  All  these 
beautiful  stamps  on  an  envelope  that 
looked  like  wax  paper.  Tootie  was  a 
doctor  in  a  leper  colony.  She  said  she 
was  happy  serving  the  Lord. 

Because  of  Chunky,  1  left  the 
Lutheran  Church  and  became  a  Bap- 
tist.  Chunky  was  a  street-corner 
preacher.  He  worked  odd  jobs  when  he 
could.  Then  he  died  ot  heart  trouble 
at  thirty-one.  The  last  thing  he  said  to 
me  was,  "I  told  you  1  was  sick,  Junk. 
But  now  I'm  going  to  a  better  place." 

After  Ma  died,  blind  with  diabetes, 
and  the  money  was  split  up,  Tootie 
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Career  Tip:  Downsize 
Your  Company 


People  are  on  the  march,  in  our 
c  ities  and  abroad,  wherever  hopes 
are  higher  than  incomes.  If  you'd 
like  to  help  the  so-called  "little 
people"  get  where  they  need  to 
go,  we  can  point  you  in  the  right 
direction.  Our  prize-winning 
newsletter,  Word  One,  tells  about 
careers  in  religion  and  social  ac- 
tion. It's  free.  Just  mail  the  coupon 
today.  Or  phone  800-328-6515 
and  ask  for  Terry. 


i  1 

To:  Word  One,  Room  1  304 
205  W.  Monroe  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60606 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  religion 
and  social  action  newsletter. 

Name  


Address. 
City  


State . 


Zip. 


THE  CLARETIANS 

A  Roman  Catholic  community  oi  priests  and 
brothers  and  lay  women  and  men  of  a1 1  ages 
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NOTES  FOR  "GRILIAVORK" 

I  he  qui  >t  ii  u in,  assembled  from  the  fifth  letter  ol 
cii.li  answer  in  order:  Ii  is  nol  every  question 
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(e).\K(p)-K  v.i  .1,12  i  m  RAM  reversed;  13.  ( i-RANT;  1  5.  I  -I  M  I- My)* ,  18.  S<  AR(v)ES;  1 1 .  RElXrev.)- 
DF.Nn25  (b.i)KOM  I  reveled;  26.  Ml  ll-Y;  27.  ANTIQUES*;  29.  (h)ARMFUL;  52.  PEERESS,  pun;  54-  SERFS, 
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7.  sNAI1*  reversed  II  •  Mre\  )  -I  h;  12.  MKIRbAls*;  14-  N-A(s)||VII  I  I  *;  16.  I  REMES,  hidden  in 
reverse.  17. KIM  1°  i  MNAI'tR*;  20.  SHIr-E(liropea)N;  23.  TOURA1NE*;  24.  FEMINIST*;  28.  TERE- 
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is  hooded  Whai  is  Mon. i  Lis, i  dunking.'  Nothing,  ol  course  ller  hlankness  is  her  menace  and 
our  tear  She  is     .mother  hermaphrodite  deil\  pleasuring  herself  in  mere  being. 

CONTEST  RULES:  Send  the  quotation,  the  name  ot  (he  author,  and  the  title  ot  the  work,  togeth- 
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wrote  a  letter  to  Ma's  lawyer  and  said 
she  wanted  all  of  her  money  to  go  to 
the  mission  to  buy  medicine  fur  all  of 
them  lepers.  Mary  Lou  rncked  the 
lawyer — she  was  smart  and  had  a  head 
tor  figures.  Of  all  ot  the  girls,  Mary 
Lou  was  closest  to  Tootie  and  wrote  to 
her  in  Atnca  every  month  telling  her 
about  her  life  with  Monk  and  raising 
Tug  and  Barney  and  so  on.  It  was  a 
happy  lite.  Mary  Lou  didn't  have  to 
work  because  Monk  made  good  with 
his  welding  and  so  on  and  eventually 
became  the  plant  manager  at  the 
Durabuilt.  So  Mary  Lou  wrote  her 
happy  news  and  told  her  what  every- 
one in  the  family  was  doing,  not  men- 
tioning the  had  things  that  happen 
in  all  families.  Mary  Lou  tricked  that 
lawyer  and  held  money  hack  tor 
Toorie,  and  it  was  a  good 
thing. 


Wi 


hen  Moonie  called  to  tell  me 
Mary  Lou  had  cancer,  she  just  said, 
"Mary  Lou  called  me  and  said  the  doc- 
tor told  me  I've  got  cancer  in  my 
breast."  Just  as  plain  as  that.  Moonie 
said  that  Mary  Lou  didn't  seem  that 
worried  about  it.  She  said  she'd  had  a 
lump  tor  two  years  and  tried  to  make  it 
go  away  by  practicing  Christian  Sci- 
ence. When  Monk  found  out  about  it 
he  took  her  to  the  doctor  and  they 
took  off  the  breast.  Monk  was  pretty  up- 
set. He  could  count  on  Man,'  Lou.  Mary- 
Lou  and  the  kids  were  all  he  lived  tor. 
They  took  oft  the  breast  and  Mary  Lou 
went  home.  She  used  to  tell  me,  "1 
haven't  got  cancer  anymore.  1  can  just 
tell."  But  it  went  to  her  lungs.  They 
had  to  put  her  in  the  hospital  on  oxy- 
gen, but  she  finally  suffocated.  1  hope 
1  don't  die  that  way,  and  with  diabetes 
1  probably  won't.  Diabetes  gives  you  a 
heart  attack;  Chunky  said  it  feels  like 
a  truck  driving  on  your  chest.  Real  bad 
pain,  hut  it's  over  in  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes. Ain't  that  swell,  the  way  we  have 
to  live  and  die  and  suffer  on  this  earth? 

It  was  a  teliet  to  see  Mary  Lou's  suf- 
fering end,  but  still,  after  the  death, 
Monk  was  left  with  a  hole  in  his  life, 
lie  didn't  want  another  woman,  al- 
though Tug  and  Barney  tried  to  tell 
him  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea.  Then 
his  dog  died  and  Monk  went  through 
i  drinking  spell.  Nobody  wanted  tc 
be  around  him.  That's  how  the  family 
is  about  drinking — down  on  it.  Ma 


rilled  thai  into  us  pretty  good. 
Then  Tootie  comes  home  from 
Africa  in  her  nun  clothes.  She  isn't 
irett>  no  m< >re,  she's  almost  till \  years 
>ld.  1  Icr  face  is  pinched  and  white, 
hough  you'd  think  it  would  have  been 
an — as  black  as  the  ace.  It's  a  hard  life 
iver  there  in  Africa,  with  had  food 
ind  constant  work,  she  says.  "The  tu- 
ility  of  it  all,"  she  savv  "Such  .  .  .  fu- 
ility."  She  talked  like  the  work!  was 
;oming  to  an  end,  and  that  w  asn't  like 
Tootie,  even  with  her  headaches.  Fu- 
ity.  1  had  to  look  the  word  up  in  a 
dictionary.  It  means  hopeless. 

The  Catholic  Church  gave  Tootie 
a  leave,  and  so  she  gets  Monk  straight 
pft  the  booze  and  puts  me  on  insulin 
shots.  She  didn't  come  home  tor  Ma's 
funeral  or  for  Ida's  funeral  after  Ida 
died  of  kidney  failure,  but  aside  from 
Pa,  Mary  Lou  was  her  closest  friend 
and  she  flew  home  on  a  jet  plane. 

1  asked  her  it  she  seen  all  of  those 
bird.s  in  the  jungle,  and  she  s.ud  she 
did.  1  said,  "Tootie,  you  look  bad. 
Waat  happened  to  you?"  She  said  a 
big  mamba  snake,  nine  feet  long,  went 
crazy  and  bit  five  Africans  and  some 
goats.  Tootie  cut  off  its  tail  with  a  hoe, 
but  that  only  made  it  mad  and  it 
chased  after  her  and  bit  her  too,  over 
there  on  the  Dark  Continent.  Her  life 
and  health  was  bad  ever  since.  Still, 
she  gave  me  hell  because  of  what  1 
eat,  and  1  told  her  that  it  the  Lord 
wanted  to  take  me,  I  was  ready  to  go. 
1  would  go  up  to  Heaven  and  see 
Chunky  again  and  Wilbur,  my  second 
husband.  Since  Tootie  was  a  nun,  I 
asked  her  who  1  w  as  supposed  to  be 
married  to — Chunky,  my  first  man, 
or  Wilbur.'  Tootie  told  me  she  didn't 
believe  in  God.  I  said,  "Tootie,  you 
are  a  nun,  and  when  you  was  little 
and  had  your  headaches,  the  angels 
talked  to  you  and  Jesus  talked  toy<  >u," 
and  she  just  laughed  a  bitter  laugh. 
She  told  me  that  being  a  nun  was  no 
different  than  if  she  had  stayed  in  Au- 
rora and  lived  a  normal  life  with  a 
man.  She  said  there  wasn't  nothing 
to  it  and  tor  sure  there  was  no  Clod.  It 
was  all  just  make-believe.  But  Tootie 
took  Monk  to  the  AA.  She  had  a 
power  over  people  and  could  make 
them  well  without  giving  them  shots 
or  medicine,  she  believed  in  herself 
so.  Every  day  f<  >r  ninety  days  she  dr<  we 
Monk  to  the  AA,  sometimes  two  and 
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Sleep  On  Air 
Cushion  Comfort 
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Only  Select  Comfort's  unique  air  cushion  design  allows  you 
to  select  different  firmness  levels  for  each  side  of  the  bed. 


Do  any  of  the  following  apply  to  you'.' 

YES  NO 

I  )n  you  crave  a  more 
comfortable  night's  sleep'.' 
Do  you  frequently  toss  and 
turn  during  the  night  trying  to 
find  a  comfortable  position'.' 
Do  you  and  your  partner 
disagree  on  how  firm  your 
mattress  should  he'.' 
Do  you  need  to  have  more 
energy  during  the  day  because 
of  your  busy  life'.' 


mLmTl^TmirTI 

Select  Comfort  provides  propel  hack  suppurl  .mil 
contours  In  youi  body,  distributing  weight  evenly 


Innersprinfj  mattresses  •  reate  pressure  points 
.niil  uneven  support 


YES  NO 

Do  you  want  your  mattress  to 
give  you  perfect  body  support? 
1  )o  you  sometimes  get  out  of  bed 
witli  morning  aches  and  pains'.' 

It  you  answered  yes  to  any  of  these 
questions,  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  call  now  for  more  information. 


FREE  VIDEO  And  Brochure 

out 1-800-831-1211 


YES! 

I  It  asr  rush 
me  all  the  tacts  mi  how 
I  can  reeeive  a  m<  ire 
comfortable  night's  sloop 
with  Select  Comfort's  breakthrough 
mattress  technology  ..and  details  mi 
youi  KISK-FREF.  90  Night  Trial' 
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CORPORATION 
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SAVING  ISSUES  OF  HARPER  S  MAGAZINE? 

Handsome,  silver-embossed  slipcases  and  hinders  hold  a  full  year  of  issues. 

Slipcases — per  case,  $7.95;  3  for  $2 1.95;  6  for  $39-95.  Binders— per  binder,  $9.95; 
3  for  $27.95;  6  for  $52.95.  Add  SI  per  case/binder  for  postage  and  handling;  $2.50  per 
case/binder  outside  U.S.  (U.S.  funds  only.) 

Please  mail  your  order  (with  payment  in  full)  to  Jesse  Jones  Industries.  Department 
HARP,  41)1)  E.  Erie  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  PA  19134.  Credit  cards  accepted  (minimum  SIS); 
call  (800)825-6690. 

Unconditionally  guaranteed! 

Please  allow  4-6  weeks  /or  deliver}'  \ o  I'D  Box  numbers,  please  I'A  residents  add  7% sales  lax 
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the  Vov.iger  is 
made  in  Germany. 
It's  14  A  gold- 
plated,  with  a 
silk-smooth 
indium  lip 


inter  a  whole  new  world  of  writing  pleasurt 

Voyager  Fountain 
Pen  still  only  $49^* 

*  Hut  read  this  ad  for  an  even  better  deal! 

"TMu'  Voyager  line  of  fine  pens  is  equal  or  superior  to  the  great 
X  pens  ol  Europe  and  America  in  function  and  appearance, 
quite  indistinguishable  in  heft  and  feel,  rhe German-made 
2-tone  nib  of  the  Voyage)  I  ountain  l\  n  is  heavily  14-k  gold-plat 
ed,  tipped  by  a  silky-smooth  indium  point  Just  as  those  fine 
I  uropean  and  American  pens,  Voyager  pens  are  tastefully 
decorated  with  gold-plated  applications  and  pocket  clip 
Che  truK  astonishing  tiling  about  the  Voyager  Fountain 
I 'en  is  the  price  We  are  the  exclusive  representatives  of 
these  fine  writing  instruments  in  the  United  States.  We 
can  therefore  bring  you  this  superior  fountain  pen  for 
just  $4995  (  ompare  that  to  the  $150  to  S2S0  that 
you  would  expect  to  pav  tor  equivalent  U.S.  or 
European  luxury  tount.iin  pens  But  we  have  an  even  better  dee 

we'll  send  you  a  third  one,  with  our  compliments — absolutely  FREE!  The  Voyager  companion 
Rollerball  pen  i-  finished  m  the  same  luxury  execution  It  costs  $39.95. 
ITie  Vfoi  2  "spei  ial  deal  is  also  available  three  tor  $7l*>io.  For  further  sav  ings,  you  can  buy 
flu-  N't  I  ountain  Pen  and  Rollerball  tor  only  $69.95.  And,  of  course,  you  can  buy  three  sets 
tor  tin.'  price  of  two  SI  i1''^)  '-■tart  writing  with  what  many  believe  to  be  the  finest  writing 
instruments  m  the  world,  get  ini  redible  savings  and  order  vour  Voyager  Fountain  Penis)  today' 
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converter  and  ink 
cartridges 

liny  two  for  $99.90,  and 
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1(111  I  Kl  I  (800)  747-7167 
S  a.m.  to  h  p.m.,  7  davs  .1  week 

Please  give  ordei  *U001A2f>l  tor  Voyager  l-ountain 
Pens,  #1002A261  for  Voyager  RollcrWll  Pens  and 
« 1 003A261  t.>r  Voyager  Sets  (Fountain  Pen  .nut 
Rollerball  I'm)  We  need  daytime  phone  »  for  .ill 
orders  and  issuing  Kink  tor  .  har>;e  orders  Add  S4  95 
standard  shipping/ insurance  charge  (plus  sales  tax 
lor  C'A  delivery)  You  have  30-da)  return  and  one- 
war  warrants  We  do  not  relund  shipping  charges 


I  or  quantity  orders  (100+),  call  Peaches  |effries, 
out  Wholesale/Premium  Manager  at  (41s)  r>43- 
fih-s  or  write  her  at  the  address  below. 


185  Berry  Street.  San  Francisco.  CA  9410/ 


three  times  a  day.  In  this  she  was  a 
hypocrite,  because  she  didn't  have  any 
more  belief  in  God,  hut  she  could  still 
lay  ir  out  pretty  good,  and  for  Monk 
this  was  the  cure,  not  the  AA.  She 
even  got  him  to  quit  smoking. 

One  night  Tootie  came  hy  in  her 
car  and  caught  me  eating  fried  pork 
rinds  and  peanut  brittle.  It  made  me 
guilty  hut  1  told  her,  "Tootie,  you  can 
talk  to  me  until  you're  blue  in  the 
face;  1  ain't  going  to  change.  I'm  too 
old  tor  it.  A  person  has  to  eat." 

She  gave  me  hell  upside  and  down 
and  then  drove  me  down  to  Oswego  to 
check  on  Monk.  Alter  Mary  Lou  died, 
he'd  kept  everything  in  the  house  the 
same — we  walked  in  through  the  hack 
porch  as  always,  and  Monk  was  fixing 
himself  something  to  eat  in  the  mi- 
crowave. It  was  like  old  times.  He  w  as 
glad  to  see  us  and  he  had  a  lot  he  had 
to  get  out.  This  was  before  his  son  Bar- 
ney died  and  he  gave  up  hope  alto- 
gether. We  went  and  sat  in  the  living 
room,  and  Monk  looked  at  Tootie  and 
she  looked  at  him,  and  1  saw  real  love 
between  the  two  of  them.  The  love  ol 
two  friends.  Monk  had  the  emphysema 
and  it  was  hard  tor  htm  to  talk.  He 
said,  "All  that  welding  in  had  condi- 
tions with  no  ventilation,  three  packs 
of  Chesterfields  a  clay.  Coming  up  in 
the  Depression,  it  was  hard.  1  had  this 
old  Oldsmobile — 1  was  just  a  kid  and  it 
was  my  first  car.  It  had  a  split  wind- 
shield and  the  left  side  was  broken  out 
and,  I  don't  know,  it  must  have  been 
January.  1  remember  1  went  over  to  my 
girlfriend's  house  in  that  car  and  drank 
Coke  and  we  played  the  player  piano — 
'It's  a  Long  Way  to  Tipperary,'  'Happy 
I  )ays  Are  Here  Again,'  'The  Darktown 
Stmtter's  Ball' — when  it  started  to  blow 
real  hard  and  1  realized  how  late  it  was 
and  1  had  to  get  home.  1  had  to  he  to 
work  the  next  clay.  The  daghlam 
Oldsmobile  overheated.  We  didn't 
have  antifreeze  in  those  days  hut  ran  al- 
cohol through  the  radiator,  and  the 
closer  1  got  to  town,  the  hotter  the  car 
got  and  the  slower  it  was  going  until  1 
finally  made  it  downtown  and  stopped 
at  the  Strand.  A  Chinaman  there  gave 
me  some  water  for  my  radiator.  1  prac- 
tically had  to  beg  tor  it,  since  it  was 
midnight  and  they  were  closing.  No 
gloves.  Twelve  below.  Lightweight  coat. 
No  hat.  By  the  time  I  got  to  the  store 
the  car  was  overheating  again,  and  it 


■pr  going  slower  and  slower  until  I 
id  to  downshift  into  first  gear  as  I 
-ove  out  |ericho  Road  towards  m\ 
other's  house.  Finally  the  old  car 
gged  ti )  a  sti  ip  and  sm<  ike  started  pour- 
ig  out  of  the  engine.  I  flipped  up  the 
ood  and  .1  fire  was  coming  out  of  the 
rhuretor,  so  I  run  over  to  the  side  of 
le  toad,  sco<  iping  up  In  izen  snow  with 
ty  hare  hands  alongside  a  barhed-wire 
nee — can  you  imagine  th.it.' — trying 
1  put  it  out.  But  that  didn't  work,  so 
heat  the  flames  with  my  jacket,  and 
hat  caught  on  fire,  and  hy  the  time 
he  tire  went  out  1  was  cry  ing  because 
knew  the  engine  was  ruined  and  1 
ust  wanted  to  die.  1  was  out  there  on 
ericho  Road  hy  Blackberry  Creek  and 
saw  a  light  go  on  in  Bobby  O'Neil's 
louse  and  saw  a  face  come  up  to  the 
vind<  iw  and  push  away  the  steam.  \\  ib- 
)y  made  a  cup  with  his  hands  to  look 
)Ut — 1  can  see  his  face  now  w  ith  that 
>tupid  look  ot  his;  he  was  half  crazy — 
jut  then  the  light  went  out,  and  I  was 
00  ashamed  to  go  knock  on  the  door 
tnd  ask  for  help,  so  I  got  in  the  car  and 
huddled  down,  and  before  long  1  was  in 
iknd  out  of  sleep  and  realized  that  it  1 
'didn't  get  up  and  do  something  1  was 
going  to  freeze  to  death.  Tootle,  the 
wind  was  blowing  so  hard  1  had  to  walk 
home  backwards!  I  thought  the  wind 
was  gi  itng  to  cut  me  in  halt.  Three  miles 
of  this.  Frostbite  ears,  tn  istbite  feet.  My 
mother  soaked  them  in  coo]  water  and 
put  me  to  bed  cov  ered  with  wool  blan- 
kets, and  1  ]ust  passed  out,  didn't  get  to 
work  on  time,  and  was  tired.  There  1 
was.  The  girlfriend  two-timed  me  a  day 
later,  my  car  was  shi  it,  and  n<  1  |i  >b.  Pet  >- 
pie  don't  know  how  hard  it  was  in  the  >se 
days."  This  is  what  Monk  said.  Tootle 
and  I  got  nuts  the  way  he  was  telling 
the  story,  and  we  was  laughing  so  hard 
we  practically  wet  our  pants.  1  hadn't 
got  nuts  and  laughed  like  that  since 
Ida  was  alive.  Ida  could  he  tun  and  get 
you  nuts — make  you  hav  e  a  g<  k  >d  time. 

This  guy  1  saw  on  the  /  hnahue  show 
said  it  you  laugh  all  the  time  you  can 
heal  yourself  from  fatal  diseases  and 
that  some  guy  healed  himself  by  watch- 
ing the  Three  Stooges  and  the  Marx 
Brothers.  Well,  1  guess  I'll  just  hav  e  to 
die,  because  1  could  nev  er  laugh  over 
something  so  stupid  as  that.  Really, 
Monk  knew  what  he  was  doing  and 
made  the  story  funny  to  make  us  laugh 
like  that — he  was  always  a  kidder.  But 


You  deserve  a  factual  look  at  . . 

Peace  in  the  Middle  East  (2) 

Is  the  peace  with  Egypt  an  encouraging  example  for  Israel? 

In  the  on  again  nil  again  Mid  K.im  Peace  negotiations  the  \iabs  expect  thai  in 
exchange  foi  peace,  the  letritoiies  thai  ihev  considei  to  be  occupied"  In  Israel  he 
restored  to  them  specifically,  the  so  called  'West  Hank'   '.a/.i  and  the  Golan  I leights 


What  are  Che  facts? 

Peace  with  Fj»ypt  is  the  coldest 
possible,  l-'oi  its  agreement  in 
nue  peace  with  Israel,  Egypt  received 
the  huge  Sinai  Peninsula  in  which  Israel 
had  invested  ovel  $10  billion.  Ii  had  ere 
ated  nourishing  cities,  some  ol  the  most 
advanced  unlit. u\  and  naval  installa 
lions  in  the  world,  and  had  developed 
01!  fields  thai  would  have  made  ii  enet 
gv  independent  foi  i  he  foreseeable 
future.  Without  tiling  .1  shot,  I  g  v  pi 
received  all  ot  this,  plus  generous  grants 
from  the  United  Stairs  -$40  billion  to 
d  a  t  e     W  h  a  I  ————————— 


;ed       : '  i)   I  smc  1 1  III  Ills 
Isi  ueh    'iii1'   ale  Ion  'd  Io,  m  submit  t  mg 
lendci s  loi  local  projects   I  oi    set  u •  u  y 
1 1 \t\i  ins   Knk'Ii  linns  .uc  iii  i  illowed  to 
partii  ipate  m  Hade  fairs.  Although  quite 
a  lew  I  si    "lis  visit  Egy  pi     i .  n  d  I  v  a  n  v 
Egyptians  go  to  Israel  siiii  e  those  who  do 
w  ish  io  \  Kii  are  summoned  . , ,  the  se<  uri 
iv  police  t oi  lengthy  u. (errogat ion 
Not  forthcoming  on  diplomatic 
front.  Main  Israelis  have  been  killed  in 
Egy  pt  oi  on  the  I  gy  pt ian  bordei  I'he 
Egyptian  media,  including  the  official  and 
■.(■mi  official  press  an-  lull  ol  aim  Israel 
and  aim  Jewish  venom,  preaching  hatred 

1  1  .Hid   p  I  ( •  |  II  d  1 1  i  ■ 

I  h  e  i  e  h  a  v  e 
numen  >us 


Egypt  gave  in 

leiurn  was  ,i    Israel  s  present  government  must  be  com-  |„.,.n 

piece  oi  paper    mended  tor  proceeding  with  the  gi  cutest  instances  of 

And  even  that  cautjon  jn  t|lc.  current  peace  negotiations."  VraZ(,(;1"  t;s>P' 

was  hedged    ll  I  a  n  soldiers 


vv  ( i  u  I  U  a  I 


In 


Egypt  io  |oin  in  .in  "Arab  War"  against 
Israel.  The  peace  between  Israel  and 
Egypt,  which  the  Israelis  had  envisioned 
to  be  like  the  peace  between  Germany 
and  France,  turned  out,  unfortunately, 
io  be  the  "coldest  peace"  possible  Ii  is, 
less  ot  ,i  peace  lb, in  a  de  facto  State  of 
non-belligerence.  The  Israeli  ambus 
sador  in  ('airo  is  isolated  and  blacklisted 
and  docs  not  participate  in  any  official 
functions  ol  the  Egyptian  government 
There  is  practically  no  trade  between  the 
two  countries  and  no  cultural  exchange 
The  public  sector  of  Egypt,  which  const i 
tutes  80%  ol  the  total  economy  is  forbid 
den  io  tin  business  wuh  Israel.  Private 
enterprises  are  actively  discouraged  and 
often  threatened  when  thev  iiv  to 


ling  up 


Israeli  buses  traveling  along  the  bordei 
highways,  to  tin  general  applause  of  the 
state-controlled  media  ( >n  the  diplomatic 
front ,  the  Egypt ians  aren't  any  more 
forthcoming,  Egypt  spearheaded  the  cam 
paign  to  keeping,  the  "Zionism  is  racism" 
resolution  in  the  U.N.,  contrary  to  U.S. 
wishes.  Egypt  everts  much  effort  to  pie 
vein  African  countries  from  establishing 
oi  renewing  diplomatic  relations  with 
Israel  Egyptian  diplomats,  including 
but i < is- but n is  (lb, ih.  now  secretary  gen 
eral  of  the  tinned  Nations,  lobbied  fei 
vently  against  the  loan  guarantees  that 
Israel  needed  to  absorb  and  to  settle  the 
hundreds  ol  thousands  of  Jewish 
refugees  who  have  alteadv  aimed  oi  will 
still  arrive  fm m  the  formei  Soviet  Union. 


The  saving  grace  tor  Israel  in  lis  very  cold  peace  with  Egypt  is  that  the  Sinai  is  very  large, 
and  serves  as  a  buftei  /one  But  m  the  Golan  Heights,  which  the  Sviians  wish  to  have 
returned  in  exchange  foi  "peace",  and  the  "West  bank''  and  Gaza,  which  the  Palestinians 
whish  io  have  given  io  them  as  a  "reward"  foi  sioppmg  the  "intifada",  there  is  no  room  at  all 
loi  buffei  /.ones.  Although  autonomy  foi  the  native  Arab  population  is  definitely  an  Israeli 
policy  goal  ami  a  commitment  undei  the  Camp  David  Accords,  the  "Wesi  Bank"  and  (.a/a 
and  the  Golan  cannot  possibly  be  surrendered  to  anothei  sovereignty  loi  am  foreseeable 
future,  Ii  would  make  Israel  totally  indefensible.  II  the  peace  wuh  Egypt  is  an  example  ol 
what  peace  wuh  Syria  oi  wnli  the  Palestinians  would  look  like,  Kiael's  pieseni  government 
must  be  commended  foi  proceeding  wuh  the  greatest  caution  in  the  current  negotiations 
and  n<  »t  to  entrust  its  survival  to  empty  pi  onuses.  ( tub  when  the  Arabs  truly  accept  Israel  as 
pan  ol  the  Middle  East  should  an\  furthei   land  loi  peace  adjustments  be  considered 
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and  the  emotional  resonance  of  fiction." 
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Featuring  a  New  Epilogue 
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'With  extraordinary  speed  and  con- 
founding success,  Beschloss  and  Talbott 
have  produced  an  accurate  first 
draft  of  the  Cold  War's  last  days." 
—  David  Remnick,  The  New  Yorker 

'Intimate  and  utterly  absorbing .... 
A  highly  fluent  narrative  with  the 
heft  and  density  of  history  and  the 
emotional  resonance  of  fiction." 

—The  New  York  Times 
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T  imagination." 

t  —Washington  Post  Book  World 
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work  of  art  and  a  large  joy  for  the 
reader."  — Sports  Illustrated 


WASHINGTON 

Winner  of  a  Special  Pulitzer  Prize  Citation 

'The  human  being  behind  the  monu- 
mental image. ...This  book  deserves  a 
place  on  every  American's  bookshelf." 
—The  New  York  Times  Book  Review 
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the  man  and  his  deeds  in  one  book." 

—  Los  Angeles  Times 
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after  Barney  died  right  after  the  dog 
and  Mary  Lou,  Monk  caved  in.  All  that 
g<  iod  stuff  he  learned  at  the  AA  about 
the  higher  power,  which  helped  Monk 
quit  drinking  and  smoking,  the  higher 
pow  er  Monk  chose  to  call  God — it  all 
quit  working.  Monk  was  no  dummy. 
He  could  see  Tootie  was  just  practicing 
the  I  lippocratic  oath  with  no  real  feel- 
ing.  Although  she  tried  to  cover  it  up, 
Tootle  went  into  a  depression,  too.  She 
didn't  feel  right  at  home  and  she  didn't 
want  to  go  hack  to  Africa.  She  put  up 
a  front,  hut  Monk  could  see  through 
it.  No  matter  what  Tootie  did  for  him 
or  what  Pug  did  for  him,  he  |ust  sort  of 
dried  up  inside.  Pug  was  with  him  w  hen 
he  died.  Pug  was  with  Barney  when  he 
died  and  with  Mary  Lou.  Three  in  five 
years.  Pug  said  Monk  was  rational  right 
Lip  to  the  end.  He  didn't  say  nothing 
about  Jesus  taking  him  to  Heaven. 
What  he  said  was,  "Ain't  this  a  hitch?" 
After  he  said  rh.it,  Pug  said  he  rolled 
over  and  died.  Maybe  Pug  saw  it  wr<  >ng. 
\  laybe  Monk  cl<  >sed  his  eyes  and  prayed 
tor  his  own  salvation,  for  the  forgiveness 
of  his  sins.  Late  at  night  when  1  can't 
sleep,  1  think  of  Monk  up  in  Heaven 
with  Barney  and  Mary  Lou  and  the 
whole  family  short  of  Pa, 

Mwho  died  cursing  God. 
y  doctor  gave  me  an  opera- 
tion because  my  lower  eyelids  were 
growing  up  and  going  into  my  eye. 
The  pain  was  horrible.  Tootie  did  the 
operation  over,  to  get  all  ot  the  eyelid 
roots  out,  but  they  still  sprout  up  and 
si  ic  V  me  in  the  eye  and  1  have  to  tape 
my  eye  open,  put  drops  in  it,  and  take 
aspirin.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  so  had 
1  |ust  have  to  lie  on  my  bed  and  hold 
a  pic  ture  i  if  lesus  to  my  heart  and  pray 
t( >r  Him  to  come  and  take  me,  i  >r  pray 
tor  1  lim  to  save  Tootie's  soul.  She  has 
done  good  things  tor  the  world,  but 
only  through  the  grace  of  Jesus  are  we 
saved.  Our  righteous  acts  are  as  filthy 
rags.  Everybody  knows  that  one. 

Tootie  quit  the  Catholic  Church 
and  used  the  money  Mary  Lou  held 
hack  to  start  her  own  doctor  practice. 
Dermatology.  In  the  daytime  she  cures 
pimples  on  teenagers  and  at  night  she 
goes  out  with  men  and  lives  the  fast 
life.  Her  looks  are  gone.  She  dresses 
wrong.  She  doesn't  know  how  to  act 
right  after  all  of  those  years  in  Africa. 
She  comes  on  too  independent. 


laybe  being  around  those  lepers  and 
lose  African  drum  dances  put  Satan 
i  her  life.  Satan  made  her  forget  how 
;sus  sent  an  angel  to  save  her  from  an 
lephant  stampede  and  another  time 
om  getting  shot  by  those  rebels  in 
Angola,  or  how  He  saved  her  from 
ter  snakebite.  Satan  is  the  prince  of 
his  world  and  his  powers  are  strong. 
\u  prowls  the  earth  like  a  hungry  li- 
>n  looking  for  souls  to  devour,  lie 
mows  his  days  are  sin  >rt,  and  he's  try- 
ng  to  make  hay  and  catch  every  sin- 
ter in  his  net  of  evil.  1  never  thought 
ie  could  get  Tootie,  though. 

Or  maybe  Tootie's  troubles  was  be- 
;ause  of  Pa.  Tootie  was  her  daddy's 
girl,  and  that  can  he  too  much  of  a 
good  thing.  1  do  believe  that  a  Cath- 
olic can  go  to  Heaven,  but  not  unless 
they  accept  the  grace  and  salvation 
the  Lord  offers  us.  It's  so  easy.  It's  so 
simple.  Tootie  don't  think  it's  rational, 
and  it  isn't  rational.  Lions  playing 
with  lambs  and  eating  straw  sounds 
ridiculous,  I  guess,  especially  it  you've 
been  to  Africa  and  seen  how  they  do 
ano  have  been  bit  by  a  nine-foot 
tmamba  snake  .  .  .  who  am  1  to  judge? 
!  It's  not  rational;  it's  what  you  call  a 
paradox.  You  have  to  believe  like  a  lit- 
I  tie  child.  Believe  it  because  it's  im- 
possible. There's  no  need  tor  hob1 
water  or  praying  to  a  lot  of  saints 
i  when  you  can  talk  to  Jesus  direct. 
When  1  think  1  can't  take  it  no  more, 
1  hold  my  picture  of  Jesus  against  my 
breast  and  pray  for  Tootie  and  my 
family  and  tor  all  of  the  lost  souls  m 
the  world.  I  say,  "Jesus,  I  cry  my  bleed- 
ing heart  out  every  day  for  you;  come 
down  to  earth  and  forgive  them  all,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do.  Come 
down  and  give  us  a  thousand  years  <  it 
peace  like  you  said  you  would  and 
throw  Satan  down  in  the  pit  w  here  he 
can't  get  at  us  no  more."  When  1  do 
this  the  grown-up  in  me  dies  and  I'm 
like  ,i  little  child  and  can  see  the 
world  fresh  again.  Born  a^ain.  Some- 
times I  don't  really  believe  in  no  life 
after  death,  but  I  do  believe  that  Je- 
sus has  saved  me.  Other  times  I  be- 
lieve it  all — tigers  eating  straw,  the 
water  turned  to  wine,  the  Red  Sea 
parting,  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  a 
thousand  years  of  peace  on  earth  with 
our  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ. 

1  am  ninety-two  years  *  >ld  and  I  bad 
to  get  this  in  before  I  go.  a 
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We  could  claim  that 
the  Rise  Acoustic  Wave  music 
system  is  f<  >r  every  me.  After  all,  it  *  muds 
like  much  larger,  more  expensive  stereos,  li 
tits  ;ilm<  ist  anywhere  yi  >u  can  put  a  briefcase. 
And  it's  us  etisy  t<  >  use  as  your  telephi  me. 

But  we  think  y<  ni'rv  the  i  me  to  dec  ide  it 
the  i  >nl\  stereo  system  we  kn»  >\v  t<  >  he  i  i.imed 
[mention  of  the  Veiir  is  tor  you.  Because  with 
all  the  patented  techm  ilogy  on  the  inside 
and  ill  the  simplicity  on  the  outside,  the 
Acoustic  Wave  wstem  is  so  advanced  it 
m. i\  seem  technically  impossible.  It  also 
In.  iks  unlike  an\  othei  stereo  system  you've 
ever  seen.  And  its  compact  disc  plaver, 
AM/FN1  r  idio,  and  built  in  patented 
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avail  ihle  i  ml\  k  calling  or 
writing  Bose  I  Corporation. 

Call  For  This  FREE  Booklel! 
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company  born  and  raised  mi  their  own 
coffee  plantation.  Call  (800)  697-5282. 
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fiction,  the  arts,  music,  politics,  gardening, 
nature,  and  mure — siarling  al  SI. 95. 
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Joyously.  Al  Five's  ( iarden.  a  sexuality 
boutique  created  by  women  for  women 
and  their  partners.  Send  for  our  mail-order 
catalog  ol  sexual  accessories,  books, 
and  videos,  designed  to  enhance  the 
intimate  connection.  Names  held  in  strict 
confidence.  (212)  757-8651.  S3  (deducted 
Irom  first  order). 
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Colombia,  Kenya,  Mexico,  and  South 
America.  Also  available  are  single  bean 
varietals:  Kona  Irom  Hawaii  and  Alto 
(  ■i  ap.de  from  I'uerto  Rico.  I  he  catalog 
oilers  a  collection  ol  lasleful  coffee 
accessories  and  gilts-  gold-trimmed 
porn  •lain  coffee  sets,  magnificent  cakes, 
candies,  cookies,  and  distinctive  mil 
baskets  lot  yourself,  family,  friends, 
and  business  associates—  all  from 
Sweden's  ( ,e\  alia  Kaffc  Import  Service. 
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erenl,  and  slraightlorwai  cl  catalog 
features  many  fine,  handmade  prodiu  is 

unobtainable  elsewhere. 
/7/f  Sexuality  Library:  An  unprecedented 
catalog  "l  350  provocative,  informalive 
books  ami  videos,  for  leaders  and  viewers 
ol  all  lifestyles.  From  enlightening  advice 
to  ele<  trif)  ing  erotica,  the  finest  lilies, 
individually  rev  iewed  Uoth  catalogs,  s  1 
(applied  toward  firsl  ordcl  )  i.  onlldenl 
iality  and  satislaction  guaranteed 
(115)  (i,  I  8900. 
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soothing  your  eyes  and  forehead.  Our 
Rest  Your  Eyes""  eye  pillow  is  the  nexl  besl 
thing!  Wonderfully  effective  for  relaxing, 
meditating,  napping,  and  falling  asleep, 
our  eye  pillow  blocks  all  light,  and  soothes 
and  relaxes  (he  tension  prone  area  around 
iln  ryes.  Quiet  Eyes  Quiet  Mind'" . 
Handmade  in  exquisite  silks  or  cottons, 
flax-seed  filled  '  >ur  buckwheat  hull  neck 
pillows  and  other  handmade  r  elaxation 
wall's  work  wonders,  too!  I I2B  Company 
(800)  829-6580.  Catalog,  SI. 
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Garden,  Wings  of  Desire,  and  more.  All 
lilies  available  for  mail-order  rental  (three- 
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premier  labels  like  Rounder,  ACE,  Ellipsis 
Arts,  American  Clave,  and  Musk-  ol  the 
World.  We  specialize  in  jazz,  blues,  folk, 
R&B,  Cajun/zydeco,  reggae,  children's, 

and  ethnic  music  Esoteric  to  popular, 
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surveillance,  revenge,  avoiding  taxes, 
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line  ill  Vclux  roof  windows,  skylights, 
flashing  syste'ins,  sunscreening 
accessories  and  controls.  Includes  design 
'dcas  lor  creating  light-filled,  spacious 
interiors  for  both  new-home  and 
J  remodeling  projects.  Also  showcases  new 
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Balcony  Roof  Window  and  Electric 
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YELLOW 
IN  SPECTRUM 

A  jaundiced  etymology 
EN  Alexander  Theroux 


v 

M  ellow  is  .1  color,  tor  .ill  its 
dramatic  unalterability,  with  a 
thousand  meanings.  Wallace 
Stevens  calls  yellow  the  "first 
color,"  with  .m  attendant  sug- 
gestion ot  decay  and  dissolu- 
tion ("The  grass  is  yellow  and 
thin"),  Hut  more  often  uses  it 
affirmatively,  linked  with  the 
sun:  "The  sun,  in  c  K  iwnish  yel- 
low." It  is  the  color  of  cow- 
ardice, third  prize,  the  caut  i<  >n 
flag  in  aim  >  rac  11114,  adipose  tis- 
sue, ^cones  and  honey,  the 
nimbus  of  saints,  school  buses, 
mine,  New  Mexico  license 
plates,  illness,  highway  signs, 
Pennz<  iil,  and  the  <  >ddly  lit  hair 
of  .ill  Australian  aborigines  before 
adulthood,  haster  is  yellow.  So  is  spring 
and  much  of  the  beauty  of  autumn. 
It  is  the  color  in  cathodes  and  trans- 
mission emitters  in  electrical  chassis 
wiring.  It  represents  wisdom,  light,  il- 
lumination, intuition,  power  and  glo- 
ry, the  hue  of  confessors,  divinity, 
magnanimity,  ripening  grain,  and  the 
gates  of  hea\  en.  In  Egypt  it  is  the  col- 
or of  happiness  and  prosperity. 

'fellow  has  many  tints  and  hues. 
Banan  1-  the  proper  term  tor  the  yel- 
low color  of  a  ripe  banana,  which  was 
originally  Asian,  migrating  with  the 
Spanish  conquist.i  lores  to  America 

Alexander  Thertntx  .  the  author  oj  Dar- 
conville's  Cat,  a  novel  and  ITie  Primary 
c  *olors,  which  will  K  'uhhshed  thi\  ^fmng  by 


in  1516.  (Yellow  taxicabs  and  yellow- 
painted  beach  wagons  that  were  once 
used  by  resorts  to  meet  guests  at  train 
stations  were  called  "banana  wagons.") 
There  is  tangerine  yellow,  a  sort  of 
honeysuckle.  Golden  ironweed. 
Celandine,  a  greenish  yellow.  Brass  is 
dull  yellow;  canaries,  bright.  Then 
there  is  C  Cadillac  gold.  ( 1  \  maid  Trump 
hated  the  original  flat-yellow  handrails 
at  Trump  Plaza.  "See  that  gold  Cadil- 
lac down  the  street.'"  he  told  his  inte- 
rior designer.  "That's  the  color  I  want 
those-  handrails.  C  Jold.  (  -ad iliac  gold. 
Not  yellow  like  a  daisy.")  A  flaxes- 
cent  touch  can  be  found  in  the  green 
ot  early  spring  buds.  Saffron  has  an 
orange  cast,  mustard  a  yellowish 
brown,  like  turmeric. 

And  what  of  the  pale  golden  light 
filtering  into  the  lovely  Norman 


transepts  through  the  high-fret- 
ted windows  in  the  elegant 
cathedrals  of  France  and  Eng- 
land? Light  in  its  glory  is  gold- 
en in  its  grace.  A  yellow 
baseball  was  actually  used  once 
when  Chicago  played  Brook- 
lyn in  1939.  And  yellow  tennis 
balls  are  now  officially  used  at 
Wimbledon.  The  famous  hel- 
met of  Harold  "Red"  Grange, 
number  77,  was  yellow-brown. 
Amelia  Earhart's  favorite  car, 
which  she  called  the  "Yellow 
Peril,"  was  a  1922  Kissel  Kar 
with  big  nickel  headlamps  and 
a  long  yellow  body  with  black 
tenders.  (A  hybrid  yellow  rose 
was  also  named  tor  the  lovely  avia- 
trix.)  London  buses,  incidentally,  were 
in  the  nineteenth  century  not  red,  as 
they  are  now,  but  yellow.  It  is  the  col- 
or of  the  Vaisya,  or  third  mercantile 
caste,  in  India.  It  is  also  the  favorite 
color  in  the  quillwork  designs  on  moc- 
casins among  the  American  Plains  In- 
dians and  the  color  on  the  jersey  of  the 
triumphant  cyclist  in  the 
Tour  de  France. 


I 


London  tog  is  correctly  described 
in  T.  S.  Eliot's  poetry  as  yellow,  which 
is  how  it  appears  in  that  city  by  the 
Thames,  tor  hazes  are  often  yellow,  as 
are  night  mists,  miasmas,  noxious  ef- 
fluvia, and  eerie  contagions  once 
thought  to  emanate  from  putrescent 
matter,  swamps,  etc.,  and  to  float  in 
the  air.  During  the  arc-light  era  of 
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1  mgago,  street  lanterns  equipped  with 
/elsbach  burners,  flickering  roman- 
cally,  diffused  .1  mild  yellow  glow 
'ithin  .1  restricted  radius.  One  need 
nlv  lcmk.it  Louis  Anquetin's  Avenue 
e  Clichy,  in  which,  drawing  on  .1 
hildhood  memory,  he  suffused  his 
lew  of  a  Paris  street  111  ;i  deep  lumi- 
ious  hlue,  relieved  bv  the  yellow  flare 


0. 


of  gas  lamps  on  the  char- 
cutier's  awning. 


li r  sun  is  yellow.  A  nuclear  tur- 
utce,  the  dominant  body  in  our  solar 
ystem  in  both  mass  and  size,  the  sun 
jroduces  its  energy  by  converting 
itoms  of  hydrogen  into  atoms  of  he- 
jum.  Energy  is  generated  in  a  central 
nner  core  hotter  than  hell  itself  and 
:hen  carried  by  radiation  to  a  subsur- 
face zone,  where  it  produces  convec- 
tive  motions,  the  gases  of  the  corona 
being  so  hot,  the  swirls  of  particles 
streaming  outward  so  powerful,  that  it 
has  no  clearly  defined  outer  bound- 
ary and  can  actually  disturb  the  mag- 
neuc  fields  of  the  earth.  The  sun  is 
classified  as  a  yellow-dwarf  star,  mid- 
jway  between  the  largest  and  the  small- 
est stars  and  between  the  hottest 
blue-whites  and  the  coolest  red  stars. 
In  astrological  studies,  in  the  zodiac, 
yellow  is  the  color  of  the  Sun  ruling 
Leo.  The  Temple  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
11  is  devoted  to  the  sun.  Nietzsche 
found  clean  yellow  sunshine  in 
Georges  Bizet's  music.  "The  sun  is 
God,"  whispered  painter  J. M.W.  Turn- 
er a  tew  weeks  before  he  died,  with 
the  rising  rays  of  it  on  his 


Y 


face. 


ellow  is  the  Chinese  color  lor 
royalty.  During  the  Ch'ing  Dynasty 
( 1644-1^1  2)  only  the  emperor  could 
wear  yellow;  it  was  the  special  color 
with  which  he  worshiped  the  sky. 
With  the  Chinese,  gold  on  yellow  in- 
dicates special  happiness,  whereas  yel- 
low on  black  signifies  an  old  man's 
death.  In  Chinese  opera,  an  actor's 
face  painted  yellow  means  piety.  "Yel- 
lowfish"  was  tor  a  long  time  a  vile 
racial  term  tor  illegal  Chinese  immi- 
grants on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Unit- 
ed  States.  Yellow  tubes  are  often  used 
in  China  in  burial  ceremonies  to  pay 
homage  to  the  earth.  At  celebrations 
held  at  temples  of  Confucius,  say  on 
his  birthday,  in  autumn,  young  people, 


playing  times  and  1  r<  iwned  w  nh  pin-  is- 
ant  feathers,  always  wear  yellow  t  In 
nese  rice  wine  i^  yellow.  A  clouded, 
dense  wine  with  a  syruplike  consis- 
tency reminiscent  of  sherries,  11  is 
buried  in  earthenware  vessels  tor  sev- 
eral years.  In  ancient  (  'hina,  earth- 
enware pottery,  cov  ered  in  pewter  leal 
on  yellow  glaze,  was  often  tilled  with 
tood,  which  was  supposed  to  nourish 
those  who  lett  tor  the  "yellow  foun- 
tains"— that  is,  iIk 
next  world. 

The  Yellow  Riv  - 
er (Huang  1  lo)  in 
China  gets  its  name 
from  t he  c olor  as 
tile  direct  result  i  if 
the  natural  move- 
ment nt  the  water, 
which  in  turmoil  causes  layers  of  yellow 
mud  n  *  build  up.  This  mud,  called  K  >ess, 
is  exceptionally  fertile  and  650  feet  deep 
m  places.  The  n\er  is  extremely  tur- 
bid, transponmg  enonnous  quantities  t  >t 
li  icss,  ah  Hit  two  p<  mnds  per  square  ti  >ot, 
depositing  it  everywhere  as  alluvium. 
Ocean  c<  >1<  >r  yields  clues  t  it  <  ither  things. 
Brown  or  yellow  water  almost  always 
tells  of  a  river  mouth  and  nearby  civi- 
lization. 1  remember  my  surprise  on  first 
seeing  the  Yellow  Sea,  which  is  indeed 
intensely  yellow  tar  out  of  sight  of  the 
estuaries  ot  the  Yangtze,  the  Huangpu, 
and  the  1  luang  Ho.  And  <  me  can  spot 
the  effects  i >t  the  muddy  River  Plate 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  oft  Ar- 
gentina. The  normal  look  ot  Flanders 
and  much  ot  northeastern  France,  in- 
cidentally, where  by  November  1918 
there  were  2  million  English  casualties, 
n  i  say  nothing  i  >i  those  i  >n  the  German 
side,  was  ut  a  stinking  mud  that  was 
predominantly  an  evil 
yelk  >w. 


we  distinguish  the  lint  in  doctoral 
hoods:  citrol  (social  w<  irk ),  g<  ilden  vel 
ii  >w  (s(  ictK  e ).  and  lemon  (library  hi- 
ence )  Yellow  ribbons  ( w<  u  n  b\ 
s\\ <  eil lean s,  .iu>  irding  to J< >hn  Wayne 
:n  S/ii1  Wore  a  Yellow  Ribbon)  became 
in  America  from  the  1980  .  on,  thanks 
to  a  popular  song  sung  by  Tony  Or- 
land( )  ai  id  I  'awn,  "Tie  a  '■  e!li  -w  Ribhi  in 
'Round  the  v.  'Id  Oak  Tree,"  a  symbol, 
whether  w  rapped  an  hip.!  trees  •  ir  w  bet 


Yellow  is  n  if  t  x  >i  (  >r  i  t  (  i  unese  royalty, 

INFERIOR  DIAMONDS,  JINGOISTK  '  RIBBONS 
DURIN(  i  OPERATION  DESERT  STORM,  AND, 
OF  COURSE,  PEN(  :ILS 


ever,  ot  remembrance,  loyalty,  and 
love — and,  during  Operation  Desert 
Storm  in  Iraq,  ot  fanatical  jingoism  in 
America,  where  v  irtuallv  every  object 
in  sight  sprouted  yellow  bows,  although 
it  was  our  army  that  killed 
tens  ot  thousands  ot  Iraqis. 
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encils,  ot  course,  are  yellow.  It  is 
virtually  the  sign  ot  pencilness.  Even 
Scnpto's  1980s  throwaway  plastic  pen- 
cil— a  take — was  yellow!  The  famous 
Koh-I-Noor,  "the  original  yellow  pen- 
cil," which  was  exhibited  tor  the  first 
time  at  the  Chicago  Columbian  Fx- 
position  in  1893 — and  still  is  sold  to- 
day—  was  painted  golden  yellow. 


(K« 
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irs  made  m 


1938  in  a  fac  - 
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X  ^s  to  fashion,  Nero  Wolfe,  the 
corpulent,  278-pound  detective  cre- 
ated by  Rex  Stout,  declared  that  his  fa- 
vorite color  was  yellow.  Yet  it's  a 
strangely  acute  color.  Not  many  peo- 
ple look  very  good  wearing  it.  But  who 
can  forget  Judy  Garland  in  hei  sun- 
burst-yellow dress  singing  "You  Stole 
My  Heart  Away  "  in  the  movie  Jill  the 
Clouds  Roll  By:  Blondes  and  redheads 
have  trouble  with  yellow.  Belle  Davis, 
when  she  was  a  young  Warner  Bros, 
star,  was  unique  tor  wearing  yellow 
horn-rimmed  glasses.  In  edut  ition, 


torv  in  Bloomsbtiry,  New  Jersey,  were 
given  fourteen  coats  ot  golden-yellow 
lacquer,  the  ends  ot  the  pencils  were 
sprayed  with  gold  paint,  and  all  let- 
tering was  applied  in  ln-karat  gold 
leaf  )  Pencils  most  likely  were  first 
painted  yellow  to  cover  the  imperfect 
wood  usee!.  Today,  three  out  ot  tour 
pencils  made  are  painted 
yellow. 


by  is  blond  such  a  coveted  col- 
i  >r  in  hair.'  It  w  as  highly  desired  during 
the  Renaissance.  Simonetta  Vespuc- 
1 1,  the  hreathtakingly  beautiful  model 
for  Botticelli's  BiYrh  of  Venus  and  his  Pri- 
mavera,  was  singled  out  tor  her  honey- 
colored  hair.  Venetian  ladies  during 
the  nineteenth  century  counterfeited 
t  heir  hair  with  dye.  Is  it  the  shine,  the 
"flash,"  the  tact  that  it's  so  instantly 
the  cynosure  ot  so  many  eyes'  (Gen- 
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tlemen  prefer  blondes,  remember,  but 
blondes  ptefer  diamonds.  And  a  very 
light  straw  color,  by  the  way,  is  a  raw 
diamond's  commonest  tint,  though 
yellow  diamonds — which  draw  their 
color  from  nitrogen — are  considered 
interior  to  the  blue  and  white  vari- 
eties.) And  is  that  why  blondes  are 
tin  >ught  to  be  dim-witted?  Easy?  Treat- 
ed like  whores  in  the  Middle  East?  Or 
is  it  because  truly  lovely,  iridescent, 
really  natural  blondes,  the  paradigm, 
are  comparatively  so  rare?  What  on 
earth,  including  cornflowers,  butter- 
flies, the  rich  deep  gold  on  Norwegian 
bridal  pins,  or  even  pure  Javanese  sun- 
shine was  ever  as  gold  as 
Veronica  Lake's  hair? 


l 


he  earth  is  filled  with  the  color. 
Yellow  sapphires.  Wultenite,  a  lead 
molybdate,  is  yellow.  Goethite,  an 
iron  hydroxide  named  after  the  Ger- 
man poet  Goethe,  who  was  a  student 
and  collector  ot  minerals,  is  yellow. 
As  is,  of  course,  native  sulfur,  known 
to  the  ancients  as  brimstone.  (When 
sulfur  crystals  are  held  close  to  the  ear, 
they  can  be  heatd  to  crackle,  on  ac- 
count of  the  watmth  of  your  hand, 
because  the  outer  layers  expand  away 
from  the  still-cool  interior.)  "In  the 
Hall  of  Gems  at  the  Museum  ot  Nat- 
ural History  in  New  York,  I  once  stood 
in  front  ot  a  huge  piece  of  sulfur  so 
yellow,"  wrote  poet  Diane  Ackerman, 
"I  began  to  cry — The  intensity  of  the 
color  affected  my  nervous  system."  In 
May  1937,  during  a  southwest  gale, 
yelli  >w  sand  tell  in  the  canton  of  Basel, 
Switzerland,  so  heavily  that  the  coun- 
tryside appeared  swathed  in  a  strange 
sulfuric  fog.  The  sand  was  later  proved 
to  be  from  the  Sahara  Desert  a  thou- 
sand miles  away,  and  it  must  have 
been  picked  up  by  a  simoom  to  be 
blown  over  the  Alps  at  above  12,000 
teet.  And  then  there's  that  other  com- 
modity, as  the  English  poet  Thomas 
Hood  wrote,  "Gold!  gold!  gold! 
gold!/Btight  and  yellow,  hard  and 
cold."  John  Dryden  referred  to  guineas 
as  "yellow  boys,"  and  gold  British  coins 
known  as  sovereigns  were  commonly 
called  "yellows"  or  "yellow 

r-^  mould." 
^Jros  is  often  thought  ot  in  yel- 
li >w  terms.  The  Yellow  Cat  was  a  well- 
known  brothel  in  the  Strand  in 


>ndon.  Yellow  is  c  ittcn  the  c<  il<  >r  <  >t  de- 
uchery,  impure  love,  trashiness.  The 
sic  color  scheme  of  the  sulfurous 
m  Last  Tango  in  Paris  is  yellow.  Yel- 
w  Silk  is  currently  a  popular  erotic 
tgazine.  An  aura  of  degeneracy  has 
ways  been  associated  with  the  color, 
mood  of  enervation,  corruption,  a 
range  sort  of  involuted  unhealthy 
nguor.  The  Yellow  Book,  a  decadent 
iblication  published  around  the  turn 
the  century,  was  yellow,  to  suggest  a 
milaritry  to  French  novels.  Somewhat 
csaging  its  unwholesome  reputation, 
s  prospectus  said  it  would  "have  the 
>urage  of  its  modernness,  and  not 
emble  at  the  frown  of  Mrs.  Grundy." 
-he  druy  LSD  was  alsi »  called  "yellow 
inshine";  "yellow  jackets"  is  slang  tor 
apsules  of  Nembutal,  a  barbiturate; 
nd  many  people  back  in  the  Sixties  as- 
>ciated  the  Beatles  song  "Yellow  Sub- 
marine"— were  lazy  surreal  opium 
dreams  suggested? — with 


Y 


getting  high. 


Lellow  is  often  taken  as  the  col- 
>r  ol  protection  and  warning.  It  has 
1 1  burning,  highly  visible,  almost  un- 
pverlookable  shine  or  sheen  to  ir.  It 
s,  not  surprisingly,  one  of  the  colors 
or  quarantine,  as  well  as,  of  course, 
he  general  warning  color  code  on 
highways.  A  sterilized  secondhand 
nattress  always  carries  a  yellow  tag. 
Widows  in  Guatemala  frequently 
saint  their  bodies  yellow.  Diseases  in 
Malaysia  are  driven  away  in  a  yellow 
ship.  In  India,  brides  often  wear  tat- 
tered  yellow  garments  six  days  before 
the  wedding  to  drive  away  evil  spir- 
its. On  roads  as  well  as  railroads,  am- 
ber lights  mean  proceed  with  caution 
and  at  reduced  speed.  For  surfers,  it  is 
the  caution  color  tor  rip  tides.  Yellow 
indicates  caution  on  the  insides  of 
heavy  machinery.  A  solid  yellow  card 
in  soccer  is  raised  by  a  referee  to  in- 
dicate that  a  player  has  committed  a 
flagrant  foul  and  is  being  cautioned. 
Gars  in  the  United  States  are  pro- 
hibited from  parking  in  yellow  zones. 
Small  collapsible  dinghies,  used  for 
rescue,  are  called  "yellow  doughnuts." 
Yellow  lettering  on  red  means 
flammable  liquid;  yellow  and  purple 
indicate  radiation  hazards.  And  the 
trucks  and  equipment  of  many  tire 
departments  in  the  United  States  are 
now  a  slightly  eerie  gamboge. 
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It  is  surely  tor  its  high  visibility  that 
yellow  is  the  color  of  rain  slickers  le- 
gal  pads,  heavy  machinery,  the  Yel- 
low Pages,  lino  painted  on  highways, 
the  original  Post-it  note-,  tape  mea- 
sures, the  caution  flags  in  motor  rac- 
ing, racetracks,  McDonald's  golden 
arches,  taxicabs,  the  round  lights  on 
construction  sawhorses,  the  police  rib- 
bons used  to  mark  off  a  crime  scene, 
and,  because  it  is  hotter  seen  and  pre- 
sumably more  easily  followed,  the 
long,  winding  Yellow  Brick  Road  ot 
Dorothy  Gale  in  The  Wizard  of  Oz- 
There  is  always  the  alertness  of  bright 
efficiency  to  it.  And  what  student, 
whether  in  college  or  high  school, 
hasn't  spent  time  in  carrels  1  li-Liting 

lines  in  books  with  yellow 

felt-tip  pens.' 

requently,  it  is  taken  to  be  the 
color  ot  cowardice,  ot  excessiv  e  timid- 
ity, of  pusillanimity.  Malvolio,  the 
weak,  sour,  and  censorious  underling 
ot  Twelfth  Night,  appears  in  cross- 
gartered  yellow  stockings.  By  a  "yel- 
lowbelly"  we  mean  a  coward  or  a 
person  with  a  "yellow  streak  up  his 
back."  (A  "Yellow  Bellv,"  which  is  less 
widely  known,  is  also  a  native  of  the 
fenlands  of  East  Anglia  and  Lin- 
colnshire, an  allusion  to  the  frogs 
caught  there.)  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Mexican  soldiers  almost  always 
wore  yellow  uniforms,  and  some  say 
this  is  the  origin,  the  bigoted  one,  at 
least  in  North  America,  of  the  cow- 
ardly association  with  the  color. 
"What's  the  matter,  ya  yella?"  Ray 
"Mad  Hog"  Earle — Humphrey  Bo- 
gart — defiantly  shouts  to  the  cops  pur- 
suing him  up  the  rocky  hills  in  the 
movie  adventure  High  Sierra.  Speak- 
ing of  Bogart,  Captain  Queeg,  whom 
he  portrays  in  Trie  Came  Murm\,  is 
pejoratively  nicknamed  "Old  Yellow 
Stain"  by  the  disgusted  and  eventual- 
ly mutinous  crew  tor  the  yellow  dye- 
marker  he  had  thrown  to  indicate 
retre.it  in  a  maneuver. 

Many  negative  connotations  ad- 
here to  yellow.  It  is  the  color  ot  treach- 
ery, malevolence,  often  treason,  deceit, 
and  jealousy.  A  "yellow-dog  contract" 
is  slang  tor  an  employee's  work  con- 
tract that  forbids  membership  in  a 
union.  To  have  a  "yellow  sheet"  is  to 
have  a  criminal  record.  Yellowbacks 
were  cheap  novels,  ot  the  sensational 


kind,  so  called  because  of  the  yellow 
board  bindings  so  well  known  in  rail- 
way bookstalls  in  the  early  1890s.  In 
comic  books,  yellow  is  the  color  that 
rakes  away  the  Green  Lantern's  pow- 
er. It  is  the  color  ot  fading  bruises,  un- 
popular cats,  chlorosis  in  plants,  potatc 
wart,  old  paper,  forbidding  skies,  dead 
leaves,  xanthoderma,  purulent  con- 
junctivitis, dental  plaque,  gimp  lace, 
infection  and  pus  ("Yellow  matter  cus- 
tard, dripping  from  a  dead  dog's  eye,' 
sings  John  Lennon  in  "1  Am  the  Wal- 
ms"),  nicotine  on  fingers  and  reeth 
and  speed  bumps.  In  the  second  stage 
ot  ringworm,  small  yellow  specks  de- 
velop, which  then  spread  out  circu- 
larly. To  act  yellowly — a  legitimate 
adverb — is  often  to  fail.  "Yellow 
grease"  is  a  low-quality  refuse  fat  ob- 
tained from  those  parts  of  a  hog  nol 
used  in  making  lard  but  used  in  man- 
ufacturing. "Yellow  admirals"  are  mere- 
ly post-captains  in  the  British  Navy, 
promoted  to  rear  admiral  on  retire- 
ment but  w:ho  never  served  in  thai 
rank. 

In  tenth-century  France,  the  doon 
and  abodes  ot  criminals,  felons,  anc 
traitors  were  painted  yellow;  in  me- 
dieval Spain,  yellow  as  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner's costume  stood  tor  tht 
accused  victim's  treachery.  And  during 
the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  at  an  auto-da- 
fe,  victims  were  robed  in  yellow,  to  de- 
note heresy  and  treason.  (Judas  ir 
medieval  pictures  is  almost  always  ar- 
rayed in  yellow.)  Yellow  circles  made 
ot  cord  an  inch  thick  had  to  be  worr 
on  the  chests  of  Venetian  Jews  by  ar 
order  ot  1430.  The  city  of  Pisa,  a  cen- 
tury earlier,  had  required  an  O  of  rec 
cloth,  and  Rome  insisted  male  Jew: 
wear  red  tabards  and  Jewish  womer 
red -and -yellow  doublets.  Red  or  yellow 
clothing  continued  to  be  required  o 
"perfidious"  Jews  who  lived  in  the  Ital 
ian  city-states  throughout  the  Renais 
sance,  prefiguring  the  yellow  armband, 
marked  with  the  Star  of  David  lm 
posed  on  Jews  by  Nazi  lav, 
in  the  1930s  and  '40s. 


1) 


"ermatologically  speaking,  vel 
low  skin  is  not  a  good  sign.  The  in 
fectious  tropical  disease  known  a 
yellow  fever,  transmitted  by  a  mos 
quito,  makes  the  skin  become  cold 
and  take  on  an  unhealthy  yellow  tint 
Jaundice  is  a  morbid  condition  char! 
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;s  and  deep  yellow  i  ol<  n  ol  I  he 
ne,  due  to  1 1 le  present  e  i  >l  nile  piy- 
iiis  in  the  Mi  kkI  and  I  issues.  I  S<  une 
J  jaundice  cures !  Wl  h  <w  spidei  s 
i  led  in  hurrei  in  rin^hiiul;  turnips, 
Id  coins,  saffron  in  (  lermany;  Hold 
,uls  in  Russia. )  (  !hr<  >n ii.  hepal  ii  is  is 
nyerous,  and  signaled  ny  .1  Jistint  1 
111  In  idermit  effet  1  I  lepal  i<  net  n  1 
,,  ni  acute  yelli  >u  .11 1  >  ipln,  wl  1  u  1 1  is 
c  1  impanied  In  .1  rapid  dot  rease  in 
liver  size  and  ( tverl  bleed 
ine,  is  1  »ften  fatal. 


I 

M.  lu- 1 1  id  >i  yeiu  iw  in  11 
ex  in  bcaul \  and  .is  v 


tiro  is  com 

lulls  in  lis 

dxlality  as  the  fierce  yelli  »w  1  iyer,  em 
letn  1  it  p<  »wer,  is  different  froin  1 1  le 
:llow  hunting,  emblem  of  grace,  in 
H'  sk  K's  1  ivuIksuI .  1:1ms,  \\  1 1 1 <  i\vs, 
inkj^i  ies,  along  with  hickories,  aspens, 
ittonwootls,  bottlehrush  buckeyes, 
irn  yelli  iw  in  the  fall,  (  ianola,  a  va 
ety  nt  rapeseed,  has  brilliant  yellow 
,  1  iwers,  and  the  cultivated  fields  of 
hoi  1  in  and  around  I  >awson  (  !reek, 
Iri  t  ish  (  1 1 1 1 1  in  1  >  1 .1 ,  are  pi  is  1 1  i  vol ) 
Ireathtaking.  As  are  the  gi  use  and  the 
>'at t lc  1  >t  Australia,  with  then  inspir- 
clouds  ol  yelli  >\\  blooms.  A  Lady's 
iedstraw  (( talium  varum),  whit  h,  at 
1  irding  t«  1  legend,  was  used  as  a  bed  1  >n 
vhit  Ii  the  Virgin  Mary  rested,  gives  a 
;ood  yelli  >\v  coli  >r,  and,  as  .1  yelli  >w 
!  lye,  it  lias  i  itten  been  used  m  certain 
allures  to  produce  the  golden  color 
no  si  »ughl  after  in  hair. 

Many.  >lds,  dandelii  ms,  daffi  idils, 
onquils,  primroses,  goldenrod,  for- 
iythia,  sunflowers,  and  broom  are  .ill 
firsts  c  it  yelli  >w.  And  what  of  the  gay 
■  veil'  iw  calendula  .'  I  lie  I  'hrysani  ha 
tulip?  And  other  tulips  the  B<  mti  m 
l'(  )r?  The  Markgraaf,  striped  with 
it  .11  let  '  1  ho  lli  iwers  1  it  tnelili  11 ,  often 

ised  In  flavi  if  beer     and  alsi  1  i.  heese 

ire  bright  yellow,  like  scorzonera,  a 
perennial  plant  with  a  r<  ii  >l  m  it  un 
like  a  carrot,  which  is  highly  delectable 
(when  fried  in  butter.  Yellow  saxifrage, 

or  gold  dust ,  is  quite  lovely,  as  is  yel- 
low bri >om,  a  sprig  1  if  whit h  was  \\ orn 
by  Geoffrey  of  Anjt>u,  conqueror  ol 
Normandy  (1  147),  as  he  rode  into 
'hittle.  There  is  also  the  shrub  heti- 
'  z<  un,  1  ir  gum  benjamin,  with  its  yell*  iw 
blowers  that  grow  in  umhellifert)us 
clusters.  And  biiltereups.  The  pie- 
1  vailing  idea,  by  the  way,  heltl  U  >r  years, 


First-class  study  abroad. 

Become 

...  an  Oxford  scholar 
...  an  American  in  Paris 
...  a  citizen  of  the  world! 

For  more  Information  write: 

Office  ol  International  Education 
SUNY  College  ;it  Brockport, 
Brockport,  New  York  14420 

Phone  (716) 395  2119 
FAX  (716)  395-2606 

Doorways  to  your  world 

BROCKPORT 


Two  Distinctive 

PROGRAMS  FROM 
WHIT  WORTH  COLLEGE  IN 
THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


I  he  Master's  Degree  in 
International  Management 

•  Aclvanretl  strateyit  maricigemen!  skills 

•  Intensive  language  and  cultural  study 

•  An  emphasis  on  the  markets  ol  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  Rim 

The  I'nsl-Hattalanreiile 
Scholar's  Program 

•  Timely  graduate  school  preparation 
May  through  August 

•  Courses  in  business  prerequisites, 
English  language  and  research  skills. 

Contact  Dr.  Dan  Sanlord,  director, 
Graduate  Program  in  International  Management, 

Whitworth  ( ollege 
W.  300  Hawthorn.-  Road,  Spokane,  WAW2S1 
or  call  1  800  535  4668 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  WISCONSIN 

offers  more  than  500  college 

credit,  continuing  educat  ion, 

high  sch(X)l  and  vocation;)! 

correspondence  study  courses. 

You  may  enroll  at  any  time. 

Reasonable  fees. 

For  a  free  catalog,  write: 

UW-Ex  tension, 

209H.432N.  Lake  St., 

Madison,  Wl  5  3706 

or  call:  1-800-442  6  *60. 


Summer  School 

fiinf  2y    \uniiu  in 

M  Intensive  acklemii  ennehmen' 

■  Suitle tits  guiles  7  1  ?  f  ■  >m  nn  ire 
ih. in  M\  suites  anil  Ml  enuntrics 

■  Si iuk  tit  i.u  nit \  1 ."  n  1  .  •;  4  I 

■  Workshops,  sports,  ,i<  i  vities,  trip* 
1 11r.1l  New  I' upland  ..mipiis 

■  Mil  t  .0  tit  ms  1  ii  1  ii'i  .mis  in  It.hh  e , 
Sp.u  11 ,  (  lima,  and  <  aribbcan 

lames  l>  Ward,  1  >iii  1  toy 
mPb,  NMII  Summei  S<  hool 

*  r.o\  S4vo 

Northtield,  MA  01360 
(413)  49X  MW) 


Master  of 
Education 
Degree  Programs 


Study  in  the  heart  ol  Now 
Hampshire's  gorgeous  lakes  and 
mountains  region'  Plymouth  State 
College  offers  degrees  in  the  following 
areas 

•  Administration  & 
Supervision 

•  Computer  Education 

•  Social  Science?: 
Heritage  Studies 

•  Reading  fit  Writing 
Specialist 

•  Counselor  Education 

•  Environmental  ScifHice 

•  Mathematics  Education 

-  Elementary  fit  Secondary 
Sett-Designed  Studies 

Students  may  complete  these  pro- 
grams by  utilizing  a  formal  that 
includes  study  during  the  academic 
years  as  well  as  the  summers 
Students  may  transfer  up  to  nine  cred- 
it hours  (relevanl  courses  taken  within 
the  lasl  six  years)  from  accredited  co! 
lege  .  and  universities,  with  review 
and  approval  of  the  program  director 


□ 


PLYMOUTH  STATE  COIJ-KOK 

,  of  rhc  University  Syncm  of  New  Hampjhrre 


Applications  are  accepted 
throughout  the  year  and  can 
be  obtained  by  calling  or  writing 
Plymouth  State  College.  Office 
of  Graduate  Studies,  Depl  JJ 
M  Ed.  Programs,  Speare  Bu'lding. 
Plymouth,  NH  03264  1-800 TOR 
GRAD  or  603-535-2737;  FAX 
603-535-2648 
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XANDRIA 

COLLECTION 


HI 


SENSUAL 
PRODUCTS 


■  I  vou've  been  reluctant  to  purchase 
I  sensual  products  through  the  mail, 
JL.  ive  would  like  to  utter  you  three 
things  that  might  change  your  mind. 

1.  We  guarantee  your  privacy. 
Kvervthing  weship  is  plainly  and  securely 
wrapped,  with  no  clue  to  its  contents  from 
die  outside  All  transactions  are  strictly 
confidential,  and  we  never  sell,  rent  or 
trade  any  names. 

2.  We  guarantee  your  satisfaction. 

It  a  product  is  unsatisfactory  simply  return 
it  tor  replacement  or  refund 

3.  We  guarantee  that  the  product  you  choose 
will  keep  giving  you  pleasure.  Should  it 
malfunction,  simply  return  it  to  us  tor  a 
replacement 

What  is  the  \andria  Collection? 

It  is  a  very  special  collection  of  sensual  pro- 
ducts, including  the  finestand  most  effective 
products  from  around  the  world.  It  is  de- 
signed lor  both  the  timid  and  the  bold.  For 
anyone  who  has  ever  wished  there  could  be 
something  more  to  their  sensual  pleasures 

The  Xandria  Gold  Collection  a  tribute  to 
closeness  and  communication.  Celebrate  the 
possibilities  tor  pleasure  we  each  have 
within  us  Send  tor  the  Xandria  Collection 
Gold  I  dition  Catalogue  It  is  priced  at  just 
S4  DO.  applied  in  full  to  vour  first  order 

Write  today.  You  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  lost'  And  an  entirely  new  world  of  enjoy- 
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Xandria  Collection,  Dept.  HC 

P.O  Bi>»  31039,  San  Krancisco,  CA  94131 


"1 


IMrjs*    .  :  *        h\  urst  class  mail,  tht-  Xandria  Collection 

- 
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that  cows  feeding  m  .1  field  of  butter- 
cups produce  cream  and  butter  of  a 
yellow  color  is  entirch  erroneous. 
Cows,  in  point  of  tact,  show  great  dis- 
crimination in  avoiding  buttercups, 
tor  it  they  should  make  a  mistake  and 
munch  some,  they  sutter  as  a  conse- 
quence, since  buttercups  hold  a  vile, 
acrid  juice  in  their  stems  that  burns 
and  raises  blisters,  a  fluid,  curiously 
enough,  sometimes  used  in  folk  med- 
icine as  a  counterirritant  in  sciatica 
and  rheumatic  pains. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  lovely  yel- 
low vegetables  (corn,  butternut  squash- 
es, yellow  onions,  wax  beans)  as  well 
as  fruits  (yellow  pears,  bananas,  grape- 
truit,  lemons,  citrons,  pineapples).  Our 
tables  shimmer  and  shine  with  veg- 
etable oil,  egg  volks,  mustard,  and  but- 
ter. Pasta  is  yellow,  as  are  yellow  beans 
and  most  common  cheeses.  Cheeses 
that  are  bright  yellow  in  color  are  usu- 
ally made  that  way  by  means  ot  the 
coloring  substance  annatto,  which  has 
been  stirred  into  the  curd.  In  olden 
times,  this  rich  color  was  commonly 
supplied  by  the  use  ot  marigold  orcar- 
r<  it  juice.  There  are  many  different  col- 
ors ot  cheeses,  ot  course,  as  there  are  ot 
beers.  And  beer,  incidentally,  in  the 
1  840s  was  often  referred  to  as  "a  pint 
ot  yell,"  an  abbreviation  given  to  it  tor 
its  golden  color.  Galliano  is  yellow, 
like  brandy  and  darker  mescals  and 
tequilas,  with  their  rich, 


() 


heady  color. 
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h,  the  glory  ot  yellow  paint! 
Sunlight  must  almost  always  be  paint- 
ed with  tints  slightly  prismatic,  com- 
posed ot  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  that 
obviate  coldness  and  realize  aerial  ef- 
fects. We  have  the  chromatically  bril- 
liant yellows,  found,  tor  example,  in 
Matthew  Smith's  Fuzroy  Street  Slide, 
No.  2.  Edouard  Manet's  hlude  has  a 
much  lighter  skin.  Then  there's  the 
magic  iridescence  ot  Georges  Braque's 
Ltruisuj/V  ai  La  Ciotat,  a  painting  that, 
tor  me  at  least,  virtually  defines  summer. 

1  remember  being  amazed  while  vis- 
iting the  Dahlem  Museum  in  Berlin  in 
1966  and  seeing  tor  the  first  time  the 
impasto  ot  yellow  oil  paint,  slathered 
on,  seeming  almost  as  thick  as  honey, 
built  up  on  Rembrandt's  Man  u'ltfi  the 
Golden  Helmet.  Look  at  Pieter 
Brueghel's  The  Harvesters,  one  ot  the 
tew  Brueghels  in  the  United  States, 


which  as  a  composition  is  almost  all 
yellow.  And  Vermeer?  It  was,  along 
with  blue,  his  favorite  color,  meton- 
ymically  bonded  to  ambiguities  of  light 
and  exposure.  It  demystifies.  It  is  an 
open  and  radiant  color,  almost  always 
the  singular  color,  energizing  its  wear- 
er, ot  the  jackets,  doublets,  and  blous- 
es of  pretty  girls  in  his  canvases. 

Vincent  van  Gogh  knew  many  col- 
or tricks,  especially  with  his  kinetic 
yellows.  A  yellow  article,  for  exam- 
ple, placed  in  a  red  light,  will  look  red 
to  us  and  green.  This  is  because  yellow 
can  reflect  both  the  red  and  the  green 
light,  and  when  both  are  reflected  to- 
gether it  looks  yellow;  but  it  we  place 
it  in  a  violet  light,  it  will  also  look 
black,  because  yellow  cannot  reflect 
anything  but  red  and  green — or  yel- 
low, which,  of  course,  is  a  combination 
of  the  red  and  green  light. 

Van  Gogh's  paintings  dripped  with 
golden  light.  Consider  the  rich  and 
buttery  yellow  ochers  ot  his  Camfiela 
with  Cypresses  (1889).  And  Roulin  the 
Postman  (1888).  And  what  about  the 
sunflowers.1  The  yellows  are  chrome — 
he  almost  always  used  three  tones  oi 
chrome  yellow — and  were  once  un- 
doubtedly much  cruder  and  brightei 
than  their  now  subdued  and  harmo- 
nious gold.  Vincent  wrote  to  his  broth- 
er, Theo,  from  Aries  in  1S90:  "All  the 
colors  that  the  Impressionists  have 
brought  into  fashion  are  unstable.  Sc 
there  is  all  the  more  reason  to  use  them 
boldly . . .  time  will  tone  them  down  on- 
ly too  well."  And  he  was  right,  oi 
course.  The  billiard  table  in  his  well- 
known  Night  Cafe  was  once  a  bright 
green,  as  he  refers  to  it  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters. It  is  now  tan,  with  nc 
trace  ot  green  whatsoever. 
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.n  Conrad's  Heart  of  Darkness,  tht 
protagonist,  Charlie  Marlow,  a  mar 
ot  sunken  cheeks  described  as  having 
a  "yellow  complexion,"  looks  at  a  map 
of  the  Belgian  Congo,  marked  with 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  "There 
was  a  vast  amount  of  red — good  tc 
see  at  any  time,  because  one  know, 
that  some  real  work  is  done  in  there 
a  deuce  of  a  lot  of  blue,  a  little  green 
smears  of  orange,  and,  on  the  Eas 
Coast,  a  purple  patch,  to  show  when 
the  jolly  pioneers  of  progress  dnnl 
the  jolly  lager-beer.  However,"  report 
Marlow  portentously,  "I  wasn't  goinj 
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|j .)  any  of  these.  I  was  going  into  the 
ow.  Dead  in  the  centre.  And  the 
•r  w.ts  there — fascinating — dead- 
-like  a  snake." 
was  going  into  the  yellow, 
in  few  colors  give  the  viewer  such 
.vling  nf  ambivalence  or  leave  in 
:  such  powerful,  viscerally  enforced 
inotations  and  contradictions.  1  )e- 
:  and  renunciation.  Dreams  and 
:adence.  Gold  here.  Grief  there. 
1  intimate  mirroring  in  its  em- 
matic  significance  of  glory  in  one 
ranee  and  yet,  in  another,  painful, 
turbing  estrangement.  An  oppos- 
l  duality  seems  mysteriously  cou- 
nt. The  Yellow  Brick  Road.  The 
iart  of  Darkness.  We  go  into  the 
How,  1  suppose,  each  in  our  own 
ly,  with  values  attuned,  no  doubt,  to 
latever  mode  of  empathy  our  par- 
:ular  vision  aspires.  Nevertheless, 
>w  enigmatic  a  color  it  seems,  be- 
g  s<  i  ready  u  >  i  iblige.  ■ 
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When  Microsoft  Corp  transfers  sod  \ 
ware  engineers  for  a  stint  In  Its  Tokyo 
office,  ft  gives  them  a  comp<Jer\ 
(program)  called  PoworJapcnete 
made  by  BayWare. " 

The  Wall  Sheer  Journal 

'Power  Japanese  Essentially 

a  language  laboratory  on 
floppy  disk. ' 

Forbes 

Learn 
Japanese 

Power  Japanese  I 

Dwarci  winning  software 
system  tor  Windows 
based  PC  s.  combines 
just  the  right  mixture  of 
sound,  graphics,  and 
content  to  make  learn- 
ing Japanese  a  stimu 
lating  mteliec  tual  ad- 
venture 

Call  for  a  FREE 
demo: 

800-538-8667 

Now  at  COMP 
USA  and  other 
fine  retailers 


UA I    Ul  11  I  t 

Join  us  as  we  discover 
the  Medieval  Majesty  of  northern  Rngland  & 
Wales,  or  come  along  as  we  d''.<o<er  Scotland, 

the  homeland  of  the  dans. 
•  Between  12-17  guests  only  •  Relaxed  pace 
•  Fully  escorted  •  Many  de  available 

•  Traditional  qua!i*y  auomtnodation 

*  Go  where  no  other  coaches  travel 

Inquire  today. 


THE  FRASEft  CONNECTION 

■1 114-1124  LONSDALE  AVE.,  N  VANCOUVER, 

B.C.,  CANADA  V7M  2H1 

TEL-  (604)  980-3227  FAX:  (604)  985  51 20 


PERSONAL  SERVICE  SINCE  1916  •  ACTA  MEMBER 


SOVIET  ARMY  WINTER  HATS 


Warm-up  now  that 
the  Cold  War  is  over 
Ideal  for  cold  weather 
Authentic 
100%  Wool! 


$25 


Mail  C/iecl  &  $5  °5  Shipping  .  handling 
Baltic  Rim  Trading  Co 
1223  Wilshire  Blvd  #817 
Santa  Monica.  CA  90403    Aduli  Sizei  Sm  Med  ug 

(310)  399-0734  Children  Sizes  Med  Lrg 


\2% 
0\[aughty 

Victorian 


you  loved  The  Grove  Press 
Vietorian  Erotica,  you'll  treasure 
our  12  page  full-color  catalog  of 
fine  literature,  art,  implements 
and  curiosities  dedicated  to  the 
Victorian  discipline  connoisseur. 
Send  $5  to  NVE.  2315-B  Forest 
Dr.,  Suite  68H,  Annapolis,  MD 
21401.  Tel  or  fax  410-626-1879  for 
CC  orders  Just  arrived  from 
England:  Alice  Kerr- Sutherland's 
banned  1^24  classic,  "A  Guide  To 
The  Correction  Of  Young 
Gentlemen". 


FIND  OUT  MORI  ABOUT  THESE  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISERS 


UNITOURS 

THE  FRASER  CONNECTION,  1  114- 11 24  LONSDALE  AVE  ,  NORTH  VANCOUVER  B  C   V"M  2H1  CANADA 


W»i*  >»v  0  RTH  COLLEGE 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN  INTERNATIONAL  MANAGEMEN1  WEST  '00  HAWTHORNE  ROAD-HAR 
SPOKANE,  WA  992"- '  ATTN  DR  DAN  SANFORD,  DIRECTOR 


COLLEGE  YEAR  IN  ATHENS 

US  OFFICE  DEPT  H.PO  BOX  390890  HAR,  CAMBRIDGE  MA  02139  |6l  7|  547-6 1  4  1 


INNER  ASIA  EXPEDITIONS 

2627  LOMBARD  STREET  HAR,  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94  I  23 


SUNY  AT  BROCKPORT 

OFFICE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  HAR,  BROCKPORT  NY  14420 


PIT  MOUTH  STATE  COLLEGE 

OFFICE  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES,  DfPTJJ,  M  ED  PROGRAMS  SPEARE  BUILDING,  PLYMOUTH  NH  03264 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 

EXTENSION  DIVISION  #2094,  432  N  LAKE  STREET,  MADISON,  Wl  53706  ATTN  S  ROSE 


N  ©  R  T  H  F  ;  ?  t.  &  MOUNT  KERMON  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

PO  BOX  5490  NORTHFIELD.  MA  01360  ATTN  J  WARD 


Mist  ELI  ANY 


CLASSIFIED 


BOOKS 


"Flunk  the  I  >ADS  o(  Ph  I ).  Socialism." 
he  U  itlei  Write  DDEC,  P.O.  Box  3744- 
H.  ( irand  Rapids,  Mich.  49501-3744. 

False  child-abuse  charges.  Expert  defense. 
250  pages.  $20.  Patterson,  472  II,  Mon- 
rovia, (  lalif.  91017. 


Historical  timetable,  big  bang  to  present. 
Includes  philosophers,  kings,  poets,  scientists, 
and  nations.  60  pages.  $8.50.  To:  Box  27  5, 
I  Iniversity  Way  N.E.,  Seattle,  Wash.  98105. 

State/church  separation  is  your  constitu- 
tional right.  To  learn  more,  send  $1  for  a 
catalogue  oi  over  100  titles  by  atheist  and 
tree-thought  authors  to:  American  Atheist 
Tress,  Dept.  HM,  Box  14505,  Austin,  Tex. 
78761-4505. 


.^iSS&c  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  are  but  a 

— ^^paii  nt  many  startling  discoveries  in  tins  half- 
century  that  have  revolutionized  scholarly 
studies  oi  Htblicul  Prophecy  and  exegesis 
—  challenging  long  held  traditions  &  beliefs 

If  you  evrr  wondered,  this  is  what  you've  been 
waiting  for!    •  last,  a  no-nonsense  critique  that 

<<-//s  ir  lik,-  it  really  is!  •  Send  »ID  SASE  for  Inl 

SCI  •  P  I)  Box  260917  •  Piano    IX   75026  0917 


Booklover's  smorgasbord.  Free  catalogue. 
Iron  Kettle  Books,  Hancock  Road, 
Williamstown,  Mass.  01267. 


BOOKPLATES 


American  Artists  of  the  Bookplate:  1970- 
1990  (155  pp.).  A  directory  o(  more  than 
titt\  modern  .irttsts.  Biographies,  illustra- 
tions, and  intorm.it  ion  to  commission  ,i  pe  r- 
sonalized design  kor  institutions  and  in- 
dividuals: $15  postpaid  Free  information. 
Cambridge  Bookplate,  Box  MO,  Cam- 
bridge,  Mass.  02258.  

OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

Out-of-print  bookfinder.  Send  wants: 
2035(HA)  Everding,  Eureka,  Calif.  95503. 

Caxton  Booksearch.  Ellison  Bay,  Wis. 
54210.  We'll  scare li  any  title— 70,000  in 
stock.  (414)  854-2955  or  (800)  288-7724. 

(•hS  Books.  Out-of-print  hooks  located 
Include  phone/address  with  wants.  P.O.  Box 
12,  (ireat  River,  N.Y.  1  1759. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Government  homes  trom  $1  (U  repair) 
Delinquent  tax  property.  Repossessions. 
Your  area:  (805)  962-8000,  ext.  GH-22432, 
t>  ir  c  urrent  rep<  >  list . 


Government  land  now  available  tor  claim 
(including  agricultural).  Free  recorded  mes- 
sage: (707)  448-1887.  (4KW6) 

LITERARY  SERVICES 


Mellen  Poetry  Press  un  ites  poe  ts  to  publish 
a  volume  with  us.  Poets  should  submit  30-60 
pages  ot  poetry  lor  appraisal  by  the  editorial 


hoard.  Send  manuscripts  to:  Mellen 
Press,  Box  450,  Lewiston,  N.Y.  14092. 


oetr\ 


New  authors.  Publish  your  work.  All  sub- 
jects considered.  Academic,  religion,  poet- 
ry, children's  fiction,  non-fiction,  biog- 
raphy. Authors  worldwide  invited.  Write  or 
send  your  manuscript  to:  Minerva  Press,  2 
Old  Brompton  Road,  London  SW7  JDQ, 
England. 

Well-known  editor,  writer,  teacher 
(Esquire,  The  Paris  Review,  Scribner's,  Ban- 
tam, Dell,  the  Iowa  Writers'  Workshop) 
otters  manuscript  critique,  editing,  consul- 
tation, private  tutorials  on  short  stories, 
novels,  and  literary  non-fiction.  (415)  546- 
4115. 


PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK 

^  Qy       At  Affordable  Prices! 
S^^lfJcH  MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED 

'  Publishing  program:  manuscript  analy 

^ 96  pgs.  sis,  book  printing,  publicity,  advertising, 

Jt^ttQ  cps.  sales  promotion.  Fiction,  non-fiction, 

2-cdrer  cover  juvenile  welcomed.  Free  Price  List. 

1-800-277-8960  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS 

BOX  3581 -F  •  CHAPEL  HILL,  NC  27515-3581 


Publish  your  hook  now!  Your  book  can  he 
published  and  promoted  by  the  leading  sub- 
sidy book  publisher.  Send  tor  tree  booklet: 
HP-2,  Vantage  Press,  516  West  54th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10001.  

Term-paper  assistance.  19,2  78  papers 
available!  306-page  catalogue — rush  $2. 
Research,  1  1  5  2  2  Idaho,  #206HB,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90025.  Toll-tree  hot  line: 
(800)  551-0222;  California:  (  5  10)  477- 
8226.  

Manuscripts  wanted.  Subsidy  publisher 
with  70-year  tradition.  Call  (800)  695- 
9599. 

We  write  everything.  Reports,  papers, 
company  books.  Professional.  ARI/WS, 
Pox  577  5.,,  Oak  Park,  111.  60501. 


Research/writing. 

Research  Service, 
(512) 774-5284. 


Academic 
Chicago, 


PUBLICATIONS 


Opinionated.'  New  publication  seeks  politi- 
cal opinion  letters  tor  premier  issue.  Call 
(800)  270-4880  tor  recorded  information. 
Thanks! 


Poetic  Erotica.  Share  the  experiences  ot  a 
professional  in  the  art  ot  love  with  this 
revealing,  sensual,  and  often  humorous  col- 
lection of  poems  recorded  against  a  back- 
ground of  alluring  piano  music.  Sixty- 
minute  cassette,  $19.95  (includes  postage). 
Bluebonnet  Publications,  4502  S.  Congress, 
Dept.  H,  Austin,  Tex.  78745.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Cultural,  historically  based,  literate  news- 
letter Reviews,  etc.  Free  sample.  Otto 
Scott's  (  'omposs,  Box  1769,  Murphys,  Calif. 
95247.   

Socialist  biweekly.  Since  1891,  Four 
months:  $1.  The  People  (PI),  P.O.  Box 
50218,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94 303. 


MUSIC 


Neiv/ 


Music  in  theTraditior 
of  Brvll,  Sondheim  and  Frishberg 

by  NYImprov&  Village  Gate  veteran,  Ira  Liss 
1 2  literate  moving  songs,  w/piano,  guaranteed  tc 
touch  your  heart,  or  money  back.  $9.99  Cassette 
FREE  Shipping!  Self-Expressed  Music 
9.5  East  Aspen  #5 A,  Flagstaff,  AZ  86001 


MAIL  ORDER  J  AZ 


W  oriels  Records 
P.O.  Ko\  1922 
Novato,  CA  94948 

COMPM  I  /->/s<  S 

Rei  nuns  -  Videos 
Write  lor  free  catalog 
or  phone  (80()i  742-6(5 


RHINE  BECK  RECORDS 
Classical  CD's 

Attentive  Service  Informed  Recommendation 
All  Labels,  incl.  Imports  Competitive  Prices 
(800)  446-2084 
POB  299  Chntoo  Corners,  NY  12514 


Music  Appreciation 
Course  on  cassette, 

Classical,  modem  jazz,  and  much  moi 
Call  1-800-243-1234  for  free  32- 
catalog  or  write:  Audio-Forum, 
Dept.  953.  Guilford.  CT  06437 

EDUCATION 


Spanish  lessons.  Information:  SASE,  76 
E.  45th  Street,  Tucson,  An:.  85730. 

fSpeak  a  Foreign  Languag 
Like  a  Diplomat 

I  Learn  on  your  own  with  audio-cassette  courses  use 

■  by  U  S  State  Dept  Programmed  for  easy  learninc 

I  86  languages  in  all  Comprehensive  Call  or  write  fc 

I  tree  catalog  1-800-662-5180  Our  22nd  year. 


Teach  English  in  China.  One-year  po 
tions.  Stipend  provided.  Must  have  univt 
sitv  degree.  Call  China  Advocates:  (80 
333-6474. 


I.r  \RMM ■  ShvMsh  uk  (if  km \N?  Discover  new  \ocahulan  . 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  private  tutors  in  Perspectiva  Mont 
(Spanish)  &  Standpunkt  Quarterly  (German)  All  articles  *ni 
at  intermediate  level  by  native-speaking  educators  nalional/w< 
events,  ceo  science,  travel  &  leisure  Bilingual  fclossan  in  e\ 
issue  Subscriptions:  $1H  for  I  year,  S32  for  2  vears.  (Can; 
SI  S25,  ( Overseas  SUS35  tor  I  year)  Call  now  tor  Rl'SH  first  issu< 
FREE  Grammar  at  a  Glance 1  guide  tor  new  subscribers! 
Kin  (  moNAi  \t\ss  stR\K  i  ii 

POBox  177  (HP).  So  Hadley.  MA  01075  X 
Cau  (413)  538-7 J2?  Fax(4I3)534  1712  ^ 


Study  Chinese  at  home.  Free  hrochu 
Write:  AICS,  Rox  45  3,  Charleston  n,  ' 
Va.  25414-  

Cash  for  college.  900,000  grants  availab 
No  repayment,  ever.  (800)  243-2435. 


Classified  Rates  Minimum  ten  words  One  tunc.  $2  85  per  word;  three  times.  $2.75  per  word;  m\  nines,  $2.65  per  word;  twelve  times,  $2.55  per  word.  Te 
phone  numbers  counl  .is  two  words,  as  do  K>\  numbers  /IP  codes  count  .is  one  word  Classified  Display  Minimum  one  inch.  One  time,  $200  per  colut| 
inch;  three  times,  J 1  SO  per  column  inch;  six  tunes,  $160  per  column  inch;  twelve  nines,  $140  per  column  inch.  The  closing  for  classified  copy  is  the  first  oft 
lonrh,  two  months  prior  to  issue  date  (  >>i/\  prepaid  advertisements  will  he  accepted  Make  «.  hecks  payable  to  1  larper's  Magazine  and  send  to  Harper's  Classify 
■  .idw.iy,  N  Y.,  N  V  IcVl  2  Int  lude  telephone  number  on  .ill  correspondence.  Address  inquiries  to  C  iayle  S.  Raskin,  Special  Sections/Classified  Manag 


nelor's,  Master's,  Doctorate.  Guide  to 
jges  offering  nonresidential  degree  pro- 
ns  through  independent  home  stud\ 
redited,  economical,  accelerated  pro- 
us.  Credit  given  for  prior  accomplish 
its  and  work  experience.  Free  brochure. 
J.»hn  IV. ir,  P.O.  Box  826H1,  Benicia, 


(llit.  94510.  (800)  835-8535. 


itemala:  study  Spanish.  Individualized 
ruction,  homestay.  (612)  690-9471. 


Major  British  university  offers 
International  MBA 

entirely  through  home  study 

Tn^ni  as  one  of  ihe  worW's  best  MBA's  by  the  Eccnomisx  Magazine 

No  Bachelor's  or  GMAT  required. 
Originally  foonded  1821 

HER IOT -WATT  UNIVERSITY 

"lone    Agency  for  the  Distance  Learning  MBA  *'*x 

I-800           1780  Shauack  Avenue.  Suite  2  1-510 

E-WATT        Beriteley.  California  94709  841-8771 


lly  approved  university  degrees.  Eco- 
mical  home  study  tor  Bachelor's, 
ster's,  Doctorate;  fully  approved  by  (  !ali- 
|  nia  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
ftruction.  Prestigious  faculty  counsels  for 
lependent  study  and  life-experience  cred- 
(5,000  enrolled  students,  400  faculty). 
;e  information.  Richard  ('reus,  M.D. 
arvard),  President,  Columbia  Pacific 
liversity,  Dept.  2F^L \  1415  Third  Street, 
n  Rafael,  Calif.  94901.  (800)  227-0119; 
ilifornia:  (800)  552-5522  or  (415)  459- 
50. 


*5 


Spe^np^iTnimMicTor  any 

Languages  as  diplomats  do,  using  the  same 
U.S.  State  Department  easy  self-study  cas- 
settes and  Textbooks  Call  for  free  Catalog: 
Audio  Language  &  Knowledge  Institute 

1202  Lexington  Suite  272,  NY,  NY  10128 

800  722  6394 1 


octoral  degrees  by  research  in  diverse 
•Ids.  Distance  learning  courses  arranged  in 
jtgland  lead  to  European  academic  awards. 
)i  general  prospectus  send  $9  to:  MD  Edu- 
itional  Consultants,  Royal  Albert  House, 
lcct  Street,  Windsor,  Berkshire  SL4  1  BE, 
\gland. 


University  Degrees 


Self  Paced      Home  Study 
Associate  Bachelors  Masters  Doctors 

lusiness  Admin.  Psychology.  Finance, 
aw.  Paralegal.  Int'l  Business.  Health 
:are.  Human  Resources.  Tech  Mgmt 

(800)477-2254  (24  hrs) 
Southern  California  University 

'02  Fashion-HA  Tustin,  CA  92680 


[xternal  Associate,  Bachelor's,  Doctoral 
legrees.  Business  administration,  law,  para- 
legal, psychology,  technology  management, 
nance,  MIS,  international  business, 
ealth-care  administration,  human  re- 
fiurces,  communications.  Southern  Cali- 
prnia  University,  202  Fashion-HA,  Tustin, 
Calif.  92680.  (800)  477-2254. 

!  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

iarn  money  reading  hooks.  $30,000/yr. 
Ucome  potential.  Details:  (805)  962-8000, 
xt.  Y-22432. 

Vant  a  job  on  a  cruise  ship?  Stop  dream- 
ing! Get  my  93-page,  no-nonsense  guide 
o  employment  afloat:  $5.95.  John  Gor- 
nan,  Box  612091-H,  North  Miami,  Fla. 
13261. 


BUSINESS  OPPOR I  I  M  i  ll  s 


Typing — hand  addressing.  > 5 00  weekly 
possible.  Free  details  Nation, it,  Box  104 
HM,  Island  Park,  N.Y  I  1558  0104 

GIFTS 


Exquisitely  detailed,  thumb  jewelry 
w/enamel  accent.  Photos  on  request. 
Lucky  7  Originals 

P.O.  Box  402 
Carteret,  NJ  07008 


Your  name  in  runes  on  handmade  papei 
Suitable  tor  framing.  $5  from  Runes,  PO 
Box  42  3-1 1,  Yellow  Springs,  t >hio  45387 


BARNEY4ZE0  TO  DEATH? 

EXPRESS  YOURSELF  WITH  THIS  SHIRT! 

13  x  13  richly  detailed  i:omu  tioni  style  image 

colors  hand  silkscreened  on  troni  of  ash 
coioied  shin  Avanai*  m  M  L  XL  xxi  ixxi  add  Hi 
■  T  SHIRT  $15  (add  S3  S  S  hi 


I  SWEATSHIRT 


'22  udd  S3  S  &  Hi 

.•Ml  lOTWVp,,!,  "I  B5  U0J  tj  .  *  Hi 

aid  Please  la>  card »  e>onalion  dale 
509  7(71861  WAres  S%  sales  :aj 
ey  order  to  WILD  Bill  GRAPHICS 


whrik  mmm 

YOUR  NAME  IN  RUNES  looms  out  of  the 
ancient  mists  of  Europe,  as  if  carved  into  the 
cliffs  above  the  fjord  by  a  mystical  hero!  On 
handmade  paper,  5"xll".  $5  from  RUNES, 
Box  423-HH,  Yellow  Springs,  OH  45387. 
Custom  runic  messages,  $5  each 


PENISES  OF  THE 
ANIMAL  KINGDOM 


Comparative  analnni)  eii.ni  (jy'xis")  ilepuis  ilu- 
organs  dI  several  aninialv  rmm  man  i"  *halc  Features  tin." 
linger  like  appendage  "1  (he  purr*  use  penis,  ilw  extended  ureltvj 
ot  the  giraffe,  anil  man)  uther  gcnitiiloetcal  iHjklities  A  Inhiigrapfi 
ul  rare  ijujIik  suiijhle  Itw  framing  anudoplu)  Includes  jn  insert 
ul  descriptive  text  Ideal  .is  .in  educational  resource,  decoration  loi 
home  or  olficc,  m  uniuue  gift  In  urder:  send  VX  +  %2  im 
postage  \  handlinL'  In  Scientific  Novell)  Co,  P  <>  Box  IS71  K 
Bli«Mtiini!ton.  IN  J^an;     p|ejNC  an„u  tu.>  weeks  !,.t  delivers 


Silver  filigree  pendant,  $95.  Picture,  $5. 
Cash.  Tugkan  Karamete,  Ogu:hancad  41/1 
Adatepe,  Kartal,  Malepe,  Istanbul,  Turkey. 


VCbodcut  Prints 

Limited  Editions  °s° 
>  Slgnad  &  numbered  by  the  ertlet          ■  Cmts  . 

■  Hand-pulled  from  original  woodcut  blocks  -  Horses 

■  Archival,  100%  rag  ,  acid-free  paper        ■  a  more 

Plan*  send  tor  FREE  CATALOGUE  including: 
"The  Story  ot  Woodcut  Prints" 

SRS-S  DrowingsiPrmU 
?36  N.  Western  Avenue 
Cake  Forest.  It  60045 

CONTACT  LENSES 


Buy  your  contact  lenses  (.ill  brands)  at 
wholesale  prices  Seventy  percent  savings 
Example — disposables  $17.  Information: 
(SCO)  521-3511. 


PUZZLE 


DUNN-CROSTICS 
40  new  acrostic  puzzles  in  the  traditton  cf 
Kingsley,  Wortman,  Mtddleton,  et  al.  Amusingl 
and  highly  origiriai.  Bound,  solutions  included.| 
$7.95  ppd.  DeptDCH,  107  Buck  Hill  Rd., 

Easton,  CT  06612   J 


ASSOCIATIONS 


The  Bertrand  Russell  Society  Informa- 
tion: HM,  316  Kyle  A\  le,  <  ollcgc  Sta- 
tion, Tex.  77840. 


INVES  I  MEN  1  S 

Low-risk  trust  fund  with  lax  advantage 
(.  .mis  JO  in  100  percent  .inniulK  Miniimmi 
investment  onl\  $200  Significant  distribu- 
lorsbip  income  also  possible  Send  ^2  L>r 
lull  details  and  application  Investor's 
(  hoi.  e,  42l»  Pane  Bacon  Road,  «  1 07 A , 
M.,i\  I  sther,  Ha  52569 

MERCHANDISE 

Swim-  and  playwear  dc  igncd  lor  the 
i  lotlimij  inmimalisi  and  the  somewhai  '_on- 
servat i ve  male  We  utter  cc .fog  alterna 
lues  to  the  "norm."  Free  brochure  Lynn's 
Lines,  Box  ^6 126,  Si  Petersburg  Beach, 
Fla.  53736. 


QLDTYME  f 

RubluT  Stamps 

I  iurl\  Divine  .  ii ,  \ 
( latalucuc    ?l-5>      '  Q 


mm 


Replica  Swiss  watches.  Best  warranty, 
prices,  quality,  service,  guarantees  (404' 
682-0609. 


ANCIENT  TEACHINGS 

Jesus  fictional  —  Incontrovertible  proof! 
$5.  A  he  lard.  Box  5652-H,  Kent,  Wash. 
98064. 

HEALTH  AND  BEAUTY 


STOP  WAITING  ON  WEIGHT  LOSS! 

Diets  Donl  V\tork  but  Body  VMse  DOESI 
Lose  Inches  &  Pounds  -  Reduce  Your  Body  Fat 
Increase  Your  Energy  &  Lower  Your  Cholesterol 
Call  today  for  your  FREE  brochure  and  audio  tape 
about  our  products  and  program    No  obligation! 


In  U  S  A  (800)  300-0036       Outside  (818)  759-1425 


*2///  tr  INTERNATIONAL  INC-  


Menopause  &  Hormones  newsletter — the 
facts  you  need  (.  '.ill  Health  Revelations  for 
information:  (800)  566-7332. 

POETRY 


Poetry  contest — $1,000.  Send  one  origi- 
nal poem.  Maximum:  twenty-four  lines 
Pacific  Rim  Publications,  P.O.  Box  34069, 
Dept.  265U,  Seattle,  Wash.  98124.  Possible 
publicati.  m. 

Poetry  published.  No  gimmicks.  Send  up 
to  four.  $  300  award  Quill  Bixiks,  Box  3 109 
X,  1  l.irlmyen,  Tex.  7S551-31Q9.  

GOURMET 


Brev\  your  own  imcrobrewery-qualit>  beers 
lor  1 1 1 pennies  .i  bottle!  Send  $2  h>r  L.it.i- 
loyue  and  information.  Charleston  Beer 
Works,  845-D  Savannah  Highway, 
(  :harleston,  S.C '  2*-M07. 


Upton 
Tea  Imports 


Over  60  Varieties  of  Fine  Loose  Tea 
Wnte  tor  a  complimentary  issue  ot  the 
UPTON  TEA  QUARTERLY 


P.O.  BOX  159-A  •  UPTON,  MA  01563 


Twenty  easy  single-dish,  family  me; 
recipes!  Send  to  Bryan,  1476  Bridgi 
view  Drive,  San  Die^o,  Calif.  92105-5918 


Gourmet  coffee,  tea,  and  spices.  Great 
gifts.  Free  catalogue.  North  Star,  II  1 1  ?, 
6850  Colhern-Cover  Road,  SanJpoint, 
Idaho  83864.  (208)  265-7108. 

VACATIONS 


•|  >nsihle  world- 
,  pensive  t ravel! 


Home  exchange.  |<>m 
wide  membership  l<  n 
(800)  7S8-CITY.   

Florence:  Pri \  ite  walking  tours.  Custom- 
designed  in  enchani  von;  in  and  out  of  the 


HOTEL  DAVID  B  &  B  AND  DINNER,  TOO! 

Intimate,  in  the  heart  ot  San  Francisco  Theatre  Row  at 
Union  Square,  Home  ol  DAVID'S,  the  City's  most 
celebrated  Deii/Ftastaurant/Bakery  FREE  sumptuous 
breakfasts  served  "til  noon  FREE  savory  dinners  till 
midnite  FREE  TRANSPORT  from  SFO  airport  tor 
guests  staying  2  nrtes  or  longer  Singles  tr  $79, 
doubles  $89. 1/800-524-1886. 


Paris  pocket  walking  tours.  Discover  mar- 
velous sights,  history,  art,  restaurants. 
D'Orsay,  Louvre  floor  plans.  Big  maps. 
Unique  alternative  to  heavy  guidebooks. 
$10.  Just  Marvelous,  560  Greenwood,  Dept. 
H.Glencoe,  111.  d0022. 


Imitation  to  Tuscany  is  a  small  I'.uro 
pean  firm  specializing  in  properties  in  west- 
central  Tuscany,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
areas  m  the  world  Villas,  ancient  towers,  and 
larmhonses  for  rent  In  the  week  Contact 
Suzanne  B  Cohen.  North  American  Agent.  94 
Winthrop  St..  Augusta,  Maine  04330.  (20") 
622-0743  Catalogue  $3 


Sabbatical  or  vacation  home  in  perched 
medieval  village  on  French  Riviera.  From 
February.  $800  monthly.  Long-term  rates 
Linck.  2B  Residence  d'Hennemont.  St. 
t  iermain-en-laye,  France  78100. 


GALAPAGOS 


You,  9  other  adventurers  and  our  licensed  natural- 
ist will  sail  by  yacht  to  explore  more  islands  than 
any  other  Galapagos  expedition.  60  trip  dates. 
Machu  Picchu  option.  Free  brochure. 

Inc a  Floats  510-420-1550 
1 31 1-HP  63rd  St.,  Emeryville  CA  94608 


Freighter  cruises — deluxe,  exotic,  inexpen- 
sive. TravLtips  Association,  Box  218B1, 
Flushing,  N  Y  1 1  558.  (800)  872-8584. 


Creative  paradise! 

Design,  drawing,  painting,  photography,  sculpture,  Iiis- 
lorical  studies  writing  Short  courses  for  all  abilities 
Viiirru.in  Dutch,  and  English  tutors  tree  brochure — 
Milier  di  la  Rose,  »»700  Montcabrier,  SAX  France 
hi  ion  (>S2466.tf>  Fax  (011  $5)  65565997 
1  i-liour  I  nglish  brochure  service 


Hawaiian  vacation,  virtually  tree.  Informa- 
tion: $1  Also  $1,000  airline  rebate  hook: 
$V  <  iESCO,  254  S.W.  Rogue  River  Ave- 
nue. ( irants  Pass,  <.  Ve.  97526. 


PERSONALS 


Spirituality,  health-oriented.'  N  Y. /metro 
area.'  Events,  newsletter.  Free  brochure. 
I  "a  insc  ii  uis  Singles  c  i  innec  t  ion.  (212)  87  5- 
7187. 


Meet  confidentially)  serious  and  fun  health- 
iou'  people.  Angelic,  Box  2418,  Falls 


Worldwide  introductions!  Beautiful  sinulc 
ladies,  handsome  men.  Pictures,  descrip- 
tions; tree.  League,  Box  5M7-HM,  Reno, 
Nev.  89513-5637. 

Single  Booklovers,  a  national  group,  has 
been  getting  unattached  booklovers  togeth- 
er since  1970.  Please  write:  Box  117, 
Gradyville,  Pa.  19039;  or  call:  (215)  $58- 
5049.  

At  the  Gate.  Meet  singles  sharing  values 
on  the  environment,  personal  growth,  spiri- 
tuality, peace,  justice.  Free  details.  Box 

09506-HP,  Columbus,  Ohio  43209. 


CONCERNED  SINGLES  NEWSLETTER 
links  singles  concerned  about  peace, 

social  justice,  gender  equity, 
•i^.     and  the  environment. 

Nationwide.  All  ages.  Since  1984. 
Free  sample:  Box  555-HS,  Stockbndge,  MA  01262 


Russia,  Scandinavia,  France,  U.S.A.,  etc.: 

Correspondence  tor  sincere  professionals 
worldwide.  Scanna  International,  P.O.  Box 
4-HP,  Pittsford,  N  Y.  14534.  (800)  677- 
$  1  70  anytime. 

Singles  interested  in  arts  tind  compatible 
friends,  mates.  Culture  Lover's  Connec- 
tions; SASH  Box  12  74,  Torrance,  Calif. 
90505.  (310)  217-7646. 


Bisexual  Men 

Conferences/peer  support  groups.  Serious, 
educated,  responsible  men  discussing  valid 
emotions  (whether  acted  upon  or  not).  Honest 
sharing  in  small  (4-S),  structured  telephone  con- 
ference-calls with  men  nationwide.  Or  regional 
weekend  seminars.  Considering  historical,  cul- 
tural roots  (Greece/Rome).  Confidential;  first- 
name  basis.  Not  psychotherapy.  Not  a  social 
network.  Facilitator-Yale,  UCSC. 
Recorded  information:  413-253-2199 


042  (703)  6-11  -001 5. 


The  Letter  Exchange  brings  you  conversa- 
tion. Meet  minds,  not  bodies.  Send  SASE: 
Box  6218-H,  Albany,  Calif.  94706. 


World's  Most  Powerful  Psychic 


World's  Greatest  And 
Most  Powerful  Psychic 
Health  •Money*  Love*  Luck 
Call  David  or  Opal  (615)  691-2711 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


Nationwide  link  between  unattached  music 
lovers.  Box  ?1.  IVlhatn,  N  Y  1080?.  (800) 
2  3  U  'MLS. 


Are  you  lonely 
and  romantic? 

Are  you  seriously  searching  for  love? 

IX)  the  people  around  you  seem  dull,  complacent, 
unromantic,  and  pack-oriented''  Have  you  been 
disappointed  in  your  hope  to  find  someone  you 
could  love''  The  Happy  Few  can  send  you  sell- 
descriptive  essays  written  by  intelligent  people 
who  are,  like  you,  longing  for  something  more, 
You  decide  whom  to  contact  (Also  open  to  gays  ) 
For  free  information,  write:  The  Happv  Few  I 
Dept  HM,  Box  382X05.  Cambridge,  MA  02238. 


Anachron — the  generation  bridge.  Older 
women/younger  men;  younger  women/ 
older  men  Send  SASE:  P.O.  Box  H-326, 
New  York,  N  Y  1  1  i67. 


The  Singles  Registry.  Intellectual  and  sii 
cere  associations.  SASH  207  Hill-Lai 
Manor,  Hill  City,  Minn.  55748. 

Classical  Music  Lovers'  Exchange.  Arti 
tic  Connections—  linking  single  lovers 
the  arts  across  the  nation.  Music,  art,  fill 
literature,  dance,  drama,  photograph 
Write:  AC,  Box  116,  Chatham,  N.J.  0792 

Idealistic  man — 47,  kind,  loyal,  playfi 
hardworking  (M.D.),  nice-looking — see 
woman  match  tor  friendship,  marriag 
children.  P.O.  Box  282876,  San  Francisc 
Calif.  94128.  

Gentleman  novelist,  57,  charming,  ci 
rured,  outgoing,  thoughtful,  seeks  fema 
penfriend,  phonefriend  of  substance,  tra 
els,  laughter,  honesty  tor  mental  stimul 
tion,  written  communication,  cheerfi 
intelligent  conversing.  501 1  Foothills  Roa 
-A,  Lake  Oswego,  Ore.  97034.  (503)  63 
8576.  

British  pen  pals!  Selections  based  on  yo 
interest,  age,  etc.  Satisfaction  guarantee 
Free  details:  Transatlantic  Penfriends,  B< 
2 1 76-H,  San  Pedro,  Calif.  907  3 1 . 

ET  CETERA 

Good  Vibrations:  Honest,  intelligent  cat 
logues  of  top-quality  erotic  toys,  hooks,  ai 
videos.  Attordahle  prices,  too!  Both  cat 
logues  $4,  applied  to  first  order.  Confide 
tiality  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  12 
Valencia  ~HX,  San  Francisco,  Call 
94110. 

College  Selection — save  time.  Short* 
college-selection  process,  obtain  key  da 
on  colleges  of  your  choice.  For  inform 
tion,  call  (401 )  828-5558. 


LEARN  SPANISH  &  ENJO 

Mexico  •  Costa  Rica  •  Ecuador  •  Guatemala  •  lior 

♦  Spanish  the  RIGHT  way  FAS' 

♦  For  all  ages  and  all  levels 
AmeriSpan  Unlimited   «  Executive  Intensive  Programs 

PO  Box  40513  *  Leisure  (ruins,  rainforests,  moi 
Philadelphia,  PA  19106 


800-879-6640 


Bordering  on  Aggression:  Evidence  o]  Li. 
Military  Planning  Against  Canada  (199 
Voyageur).  $15  postpaid.  F.  W.  Rudmin, 
Gibson  Avenue,  Kingston,  Ontario,  Can 
da,  K7L4R1 


RARE  VIDEO 


Discover  FACETS  VIDEO'S  astonishing  collection  o 
20,000  foreign,  classic  American,  silent,  documentary 
fine  arts  and  children's  videos  and  laser  disks  that  you  wil 
simply  not  find  anywhere  else.  Purchase  or  rent  by  mail 
FACETS  VIDEO,  1517  W.  Fullerton,  Chicago  60614 


FREE  SAMPLER  CATALOG:  1-800-331-6197 


Biorhythms.  Personal  chart,  complete  tor 
cist  with  information  on  relationship 
jobs,  money,  happiness,  destiny,  lucky  da\ 
attitudes,  love,  marriage,  best  days,  et 
Send  birth  date.  Three  months,  tree;  s 
months,  $5;  twelve  months,  $8.  Super  ace 
rate.  American  Associates,  759-P  NT 
92nd  Avenue,  =759,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fl 
3  3  324. 

Free  Colombian  coffee  beans:  Halt-poui 
with  Cafemill  home  grinder  purchas 
$19.95  +  $3  ScxH.  Free  catalogue  availab 
Colibri  Coffee  &.  Tea,  P.O.  Box  152,  Dej 
111,  Forest,  Va.  24551. 


l)()l  HLE  ACKOSTIC  NO.  135 


by  Thomas  H.  Middleton 

T 

M-hu  diagram,  when  tilled  in,  will  eon 
tain  .)  quotation  from  .1  published  work 
The  numbered  squares  in  the  diagram  cor 
respond  to  the  numbered  hi. inks  under  the 
WORDS.  The  WORDS  form  an  acrostic:  the 
first  letter  of  each  spells  the  name  of  th 
author  and  the  title  of  the  work  from 
which  the  quotation  is  taken.  The  letter  in 
the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  each  square 
«  indicates  the  WORD  containing  the  letter 
to  he  entered  in  that  square.  Contest  rules 
and  the  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle 
appear  on  page  58. 


CUES  WORDS 

A.  Pessimist, 

fusshudget  79     42      21      76      6      33     107  128 

124 

B.  Swiss 

Protestant  55      95     171     88       5      121  81 

red  >rmer 

(1484-1531) 

C.  Consequence, 

meaning  135     51     19     71     104  165 

D.  Early  motion- 
picture  theater         2      66     25      36      11     120    150  44 
or  jukeh  ix 

58     114  16 

E.  Doughnut; 

lead  weight  8      114    [  16     22      52  S6 

tor  an  angler 

F.  Star  of  1932 

film  The  Music  70  58  87  164  40  80  117  174 
Box  (full  name) 

105  17? 

G.  Consequence 

122    177    167    158     59  24 

H.  Fanciful,  florid, 

ornate  161     54     1 80    1  01     44  83 

I.  Roues, 

womanizers,  143    60    116     i)     140  108 

skirt  chasers 

J.    Geologist  (si.) 


57     17s     67     77     164    151  |60 


K.  Dish  of 

pi  >tat<  >es, 

onions,  and 
lamb,  mutton, 
or  beef 
(2  wds  ) 


47 


174    142     10     1+s  16,s 


L.  "Where  1  may  oft 

1  lutwatch  ,/ 

With  thrice 
greal  I  lermes"  ( 2 
wds.;  Milton,  "II 
Penser.  .so") 

M.  Matchless 


N.  Old  cowhands 
( 1  5th-century, 
e.g.) 

O.  Type  ol  N  Am 
yr<  >und  squirrel 

P    Left;  burlesqued 
(2  wds.) 

Q.  Star  of  1932 
film  The  Music 
Box  (full  name) 

R.  Finnic  people 
1  it  Hi  irthern 

Ni  irway,  Sweden, 
Finland,  etc. 

S  Hob 

C<  immunit  >n 


T  Cheerful 
readiness,  :eal 

I  I.  Rending  ■  il  .1  r.r, 
ol  light,  c  g.,  in 
passing  1  il' 1  i  1 
from  01  r  'i 'i  linn 
to  annthci 

1  in.  re.isinu'b 


42      4  '     181     12^     1 70     ]4u  |f>2 


151 


.'4     I  I  I  74 


170    Hi  MS 


65  50 


104  s4  127  S'4 
106    I2n    157  14 


125 


15      100  40 
"I 

157     144  102 

( .  i     1 7  '  101 

17:  •»•> 

1 ;  !' 
t 


4/ 
145 

106 


161     !47     lis    i*./    [  M  11. 


i,^      |5"     'H,      21     156  141 


20     1  12  7s 


'i  44 


ACROSTIC  79 


Pl'ZZLE 


Theme  of  the  Month 

by  E.  R.  i  udli  mxl  Richard  Mahby  Jr. 

T 

M  his  months  theme  (24A)  is  comprised  of  tour  theme 
words.  On  each,  two  variations  of  one  son  or  another  are 
committed. 

line  answer--  include  seven  proper  names  and  two 
words  more  familiar  to  puzzle  solvers  than  anyone  else 
u'V\,  37A>  The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears 
i  in  pane  58. 


1 

2 

3 

5 

• 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

21 

24 

26 

27 

29 

31 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

Ac  :R(  >>> 

l .  Theme  word  A  (3) 

4.  Theme  word  B  (2) 

6.  f  heme  word  C  (4) 

l>.  ThemeuwdD(3) 

l  2.  Association  of  nations  spurns  the  French  chill  (4) 

l  v  "Pond  scum,"  as  derived  from  original  Gaelic  (5) 

14-  One  in  Personnel  is  a  big  chicken  (7) 

1  5.  Raw  deal  tor  lady  a  nod  swanned  over.'  (4) 

16.  One  pitching  in  here,  possibly  to  capture  record  (6) 

17  Ai  last,  Janet  Reno's  mixed  some  cosmetics  (6) 

18.  It'-  the  form  tor  government,  accepting  Left  mis- 

i  hievously  (6) 

2k"  Peg  developed  from  great  arm  (8) 

24  /his  month's  theme  ( 12,  two  words) 

26.  Variation  on  theme  word  A  (8) 

2s  Edible  tubers  the  French  put  in  natural  juices  (6) 

}|  A  touch  ot  gray  hair's  terribly  flashy  (6) 

33  Be;  receipts  including  shillings  and  pence?  Just  the 

opposite'  (6) 

35  One  ot  the  beauties  ot  Scotland,  wite  leaves  Low 
■ 

56.  Shake  up  team — English  one  missing  member  (7) 

37.  Window  box;  i.e..  with  gold  line  (5) 

38.  Relative  with  little  weight  (4) 

39.  Variation  on  theme  word  I)  ( 3^ 

40.  Variation  on  theme  word  B  14) 
4 1  Man  reverts  to. . .  what '  (2) 
42.  Variation  on  theme  word  I)  ( 3) 


Down 

1 .  In  the  main  I'm  irate,  foolishly  netting  married  (8) 

2.  The  gospel  covers  vanities  (4) 

3.  He  made  Italian  tiddle  with,  ruin,  gear  shifts  (8) 
4-  Judge,  hollow  and  endlessly  severe — he's  a  riot  in 

court  (6) 

5.  Western  omelette's  first-rate  after  cooking  (5) 

6.  Variation  on  theme  word  B  ( 5 ) 

7.  Prate  circuitously  ...  come  to  the  point  (5) 
S.  A  real  bitchy  woman — Dotty  Hall,  etc.  (7) 
9.  Variation  on  theme  word  C  (5) 

10.  More  than  one  former  jockey  led  some  around  start  ot 
race  (8) 

1  1 .  Pine  endlessly  tor  a  long  time  (4) 

18.  One  song  turns  up  here!  (4) 

19.  Kind  of  trunk  Bernhardt  almost  tilled  with  a  dress 
(8) 

2 1 .  Vipers  heading  off  snngers  (4) 

22.  Have  another  no  at  lving  about  soldier's  enrollment 
(8) 

2  3.  Variation  on  theme  urord  A  (8) 

25.  Playwrights  stated  deduction  tor  union  dues  (7) 
27.  Republican  goes  into  strong  depression  (6) 
21-'   TV  cop,  expert  in  the  limits  of  liability  (5) 

30.  He  had  a  dish  named  after  him:  Tripe  Byzantine  (5) 

31,  \  ariation  t  >n  theme  word  C  ( 5 ) 

32    Buxom,  with  taste  to  go  topless  (5) 

3  3.  I'm  backing  SckL,  being  ot  slender  means  (4) 
34.  C  'hew  out  a  lot  (4) 


C  X>ntest  Rules:  Send  completed  Ji.igr.nn  with  name  and  address  to  "Theme  ot  the  Month,"  Harper's  Magaztne,  666  Broadway,  New  Virk,  N  't. 
10012.  It  you  alreadv  subscribe  to  /  LrqWs.  please  include  a  copy  ot  your  latest  mailing  label  Senders  ot  the  tir-t  three  correct  solutions  ojseneJ  at  ran- 
dom will  receiv  e  one-year  subscnptions  to  /  {jrt<cr\ Magazine  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the  May  issue.  Winners  ot  the  January  pu::le,  "By  the 
Book,"  ire  Margo  Sensenhrenner,  Menlo  Park,  Gilifomia;  Vito  Falsone,  Snyder,  New  York,  and  LVnis  J.  Boon,  Lexington.  Virginia. 


AN  EPIC  CLASH 
OF  ARMIES 
AND  FAITHS. 
AND  A  LOVE 
THAT  DEFIED 
THEM  BOTH. 


HE  METROPOLITAN. 
P  E  R  A  PRESENTS 


Sterling  Westre 

Real  estate 
developer 

Contracts 

Lease  agreements 

Letters  to  joint 
venture  partners 

Letters  to  the  city 

Letters  to  lawyers 

Permits  and 
building  codes 

Specifications  for 
marina  project 

MacProject  Pro 

Gantt  charts 

FileMaker  Pco 

Database  of  architects 

Databa.se  of  contractors 

PC  files 

Macintosh  PC  Exchange 

A  rendering  of 
the  marina  project 

Photographs  of  completed 
developments 

Links  (a  golf  game) 

A  fax/modem 

A  fan  letter  to 
Tlif  McLaughlin  Group 

Don!  forget  list 


mm    John  Author 

Musician/ 
producer 


Lyrics 

Half-formed  songs 

A  great  hook  in 
search  of  a  song 

Great  song  titles 

The  sound  of  my  writing 
partner  screaming 

List  of  CDs  &  LPs  I  own 

Performer 

WordPerfect 

File  of  demo  tapes 

FileMaker  Pro 

Parts  sources  for  a  '39 
Studebaker  I'm  rebuilding 

A  music  printing  program 

Music  publishing 
companies 

Studio  musicians 

Engineers 

My  girlfriend's  letters 
Recording  studios 
Contacts  in  the  industry 
Funky  sound  effects 
Spectre  (away  of  life) 
Letters  to  Mom  and  Bob 
Letters  to  Dad  and  Judy 


HARPERS 


3  9042  03/44555  5 


ARGUING  WITH  THE  PGPE 

John  Paul  IPs  Stern  Sexual  Doetrine  Prompts  an  Ameriean 
Catholic  to  Ask  a  Few  Further  Questions  About  the 
Discipline  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Pleasures  of  the  Flesh 

EN  Barbara  Grizzuti  Harrison 


SCHOOLYARD  BRAWL 
A  Town  Divided  by  the  Cost  and  Content  of  Public  Edu<  ^->H«m 

EN  Anthony  Giardina 

■  R  1 

THE  GREAT  SAN  DIEGO  FIRE  SALE 
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11  Management  Plays  to  Losl- 

win  Baker 

Donna  Tarn,  Bernard  Cooler, 
Hemlock  Quarterly's  demise 


When  it's  time  to  ship  out  with  the  fleet,  Bruce  Bober  enlists  the 
help  of  his  Saturn  wagon. 

When  you  were  a  kid,  were  you  mix*  about  what  you  wanted  to  be 
when  you  grew  up?  Well,  Bruce  wasn't  either,  i  lit  he  got  a  big  Hint  at 
age  eleven  when  he  discovered  a  love  tor  building  limp  lhat  mow.  And 


he's  been  immersed  in  model-makn 

Not  surprisingly,  Bruce  has 
as  a  tinkerer  in  his  career.  *2 
engineer,  and  his  skil  Is  at  mm 


/ersmo  : 

!  to  use  his 


1LS 

rn 
in 


•  not  on  ihily.  Ituux  titu-  Bruin  ifet  plenty 
i>f  DtuK*  u'th/iw  // ,7».'('Av.'.  ( Hti.u  /'ii//  t/t  iir. 
tt'rht'ry,  hnye/e.'.  onO  i «/////*/  their  tia/uin  friemh.  I 


wagor 


pretty  handy  in  our  Body  *! 

T   *1  1  C  C  When  they're 

Like  a  lot  or  oaturn  ■■>»■■;■'■»< ;•>> 

archery,  buy 

decided  to  buy  a  Saturn  of  his  own.  (His  wife  Diane  lobbied  for  a 
Saturn  coupe.)  But  since  the  family's  got  such  a  hobbyist  lifestyle 
(and  because  his  fleet  had  graduated  from  bathtub  size  to  pond  size), 
Bruce  decided  what  thev  really  needed  wa 
better  boat-hauling  abilities.  (After  using  1 
Diane  finds  the  wagon  more  than  adequat 
category.  In  fact,  she  says  the  kids  only  lik 
Even  so,  as  much  as  he  likes  his  Satin 
Bruce  is  completely  satisfied.  You  see,  we  still  don't  offer  the  Saturn 
model  he  really  wants.  ^^»^^^|  ~\^m  -]%  Q|  course 

A  Different  Kind  (/Company.  A  Different  Kind  (/Car. 

Bruce  Bober  u  pictured  with  a  1993 Saturn  SKI'.  Manufacturer..  .iuaac.ttei>  retail  price  foi  the  l'>'><  Saturn  SW  "J ,..  SI.''.  595.  me/uAn./  retailer  prep,  la.r,  In  m<e.  trarifpirtatton,  an,' 
optima  are  extra,  if you'i  like  to  know  more  about  Saturn,  ani>  our  new  ,m>aiw.  coupe.',  an,'  wai/ono.  plea.<e  call  it.<  any  time  at  l-XOO  >22  5fMtf  r-  IW>  Saturn  <  'orporalion 
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The  Bombay  Sapphire  Martini.  As  Interpreted  by  Adam  Tihany 


POUR  SOM      ETHING  PRICELESS. 

Bo-^Mv*  Sappti.ro"  G.n  47S  alc/voi  (9<»  Pro.       -"0*  grain  neutral  spirits  f  19B2  Carillon  Importers.  Ltd  .  Teaneck,  N.J  ©1992  Adam  Tihany. 
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LETTERS 


The  Librarian 

and  the  Book  Thief 

Philip  Weiss's  account  of  the  case  of 
Stephen  Blumberg,  the  man  who  stole 
at  least  3,000  books  from  327  libraries 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
["The  Book  Thief,"  Folio,  January], 
tells  only  half  the  story.  Stephen  Blum- 
berg is  indeed  a  bibliomaniac,  hut  to 
describe  him  merely  as  a  person  he- 
mused  by  a  passion  for  hooks,  as  Weiss 
so  eloquently  does,  is  to  give  him  an 
air  of  harmless  eccentricity.  Such 
sleight  of  hand  obscures  rather  than 
explains  Blumberg's  psycho-patholo- 
gy and  mitigates  his  acts.  Blumberg 
should  be  seen  for  what  he  has  demon- 
strated himself  to  be — a  grand-scale 
kleptomaniac  who  committed  serious 
crimes. 

Weiss's  persistence  and  ingenuity  as 
a  reporter  (it  was  a  clever  move  to  per- 
suade the  inarticulate  Blumberg  to  draw 
lor  him)  are  to  be  admired.  But  he  casts 
Blumberg  in  the  role  of  the  victim,  and 
so  must  therefore  find  a  victimizes  Per- 
haps confused  by  librarian  Susan 
Allen's  comment  th.it  Blumberg  should 
"hang  by  the  neck,"  Weiss  claims  that 
the  anger  librarians  feel  toward  Blum- 
berg is  largely  because  he  represents  an 
evil  persona  that  lurks  within  them — 
that  side  of  them  that  secretly  wishes  to 
hoard  and  protect  all  of  their  precious 
books  from  desecration  by  the  public. 
Of  all  stereotypical  depictions  of  li- 
brarian-, this  is  the  most  tiresome.  Li- 
brarianship  is  about  access — making 

Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  letters  to  the 
i.dittrr  Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  pub- 
lished, aruldl  Lilts  are  subject  to  editing.  let- 
ters must  be  typed  double -spaced;  volume 
jnecliuL's  mdivuliu.il  acknowledgment. 


collections  of  hooks  and  other  mat 
als  available  to  a  large  number  of 
trons.  (Weiss  himself  points  out  rw 
easily  Blumberg  located  items  he  wislxl 
to  "liberate."  At  the  University  of  C 
gon  he  simply  read  entries  in  a  p  v 
lished  guide  to  the  special  collecti 
until  he  found  what  he  wanted.) 
brarians  are  angry  with  Blumberg  pt 
because  he  exposed  a  dirty  secret  abljt 
themselves.  Rather,  they  are  angrqn 
him  for  violating  a  trust.  In  removkg 
twenty  linear  feet  of  manuscripts  frjn 
Oregon's  special  collections,  Blumfl-g 
stole  property  owned  by  the  peophit 
the  state  of  Oregon  and  held  in  trustify 
the  librarians  of  that  state-suppor  d 
institution. 

There  is  another,  more  important  5- 
sue  that  Weiss  does  not  mention.  Fr  n 
a  librarian's  point  of  view,  the  ej- 
nomic  value  of  books  and  manuscri 
is  tar  less  important  than  their  \ 
toric,  social,  and  cultural  value 
sources  from  which  we  discover  ai 
preserve  our  national  heritage,  "he 
study  of  rare  and  unique  letters  i  d 
documents  yields  many  scholarly  >  - 
counts  of  American  history,  wh  h 
would  be  impoverished  by  the  absette 
of  those  materials.  The  Des  Moirjs 
district  attorney  who  prosecuted  Bit  - 
berg,  Linda  Reade,  saw  the  importane 
of  presenting  to  a  jury  this  elemcit 
of  the  case.  Reade's  questioning,^ 
Susan  Allen  about  the  Nurembjg 
Chronicle  of  1493,  the  last  history|f 
the  world  not  to  mention  Columbi, 
emphasized  the  critical  importance 
preserving  and  sharing  such  worbif 
artistry  and  scholarly  achievemeji. 
Reade  sought  to  counteract  tc 
overemphasis  on  dollars  that  charj- 
terized  public  discussion  of  the  ct 


Wick  Simmons,  CEO  Prudential  Securities 
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It's  my  job  to  set  the  tone  for  this  company. 


© 

That  starts  with  laying  it  on  the  line  inside  the  company  and  out.  We  call  that  straight  talk. 


O 

Straight  talk  means  our  investors  hear  the  upside  and  downside  of  every  opportunity. 


O 

It  also  means  facing  up  to  hard  issues-admitting  mistakes  and  fixing  them. 


O 

Straight  talk  means  if  we  fall  short,  we'll  hear  about  it.  That's  good.  It  makes  us  do  better. 


O 

Straight  talk  is  more  than  words  at  the  end  of  an  ad.  It's  something  we  have  to  live  by. 


Prudential  Securities  (Sfo 

Prudential  Securities  today.  It  starts  with  straight  talk. 
To  speak  to  a  broker  call  800-654-5454. 


Henry  James's 

Tribute  to  a 
City's  Timeless 
Spirit 


"You  care  for  the  terrible  town, 
yea  even  for  the  'horrible,'  as  1 
hate  overheard  you  call  it,  or  at 
least  thmk  it,  vjhen  you  supposed 
no  one  would  know.  .  .  you  are 
ready  to  follow  its  hypothetic 
dance  even  to  the  mainland  arid 
to  the  very  end  of  its  tether.  " 


I 


n  New  York  Revisited,  first 
published  in  /  larper's  Monthly 
Magazine  in  1906,  Henry 
James  observes  turn-of-the- 
century  New  York  in  vivid  de- 
tail. Although  written  in  1904- 
1905,  when  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  after  living 
abroad  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  the  essay  is  as  pertinent 
today  as  it  was  90  years  ago.  In 
this  volume,  the  text  appears  as 
it  did  when  originally  pub- 
lished, and  is  enhanced  with 
period  illustrations  and  pho- 
tographs and  an  introductory 
ess. is  b\  Lewis  H.  Lapham,  edi- 
tor of  /  larper's  Magazine, 


(and  thai  diverts  Weiss).  I  let  point,  of 
course,  was  that  the  theft  of  r;irc  hooks 
and  manuscripts  is  qualitatively  dif- 
ferent troin,  say,  the  theft  of  Rolex 
watches  or  BMW's,  and  that  Blum- 
berg  should  be  seen  as  a  vandal  and  a 
looter  oi  our  intellectual  heritage. 

Fraser  C  )oc/cs 

University  of  California,  San  Diego 
La  Jolla,  Calif. 


Do  We  Need 
"Leadership  Studies"? 

Benjamin  DeMott  sure  had  tun 
with  the  Department  of  Educations 
Eisenhower  Leadership  Development 
Program  ["Choice  Academic  Pork," 
December  1993],  which  dispenses  $10 
million  annually  in  federal  rax  dol- 
lars to  leadership-studies  programs.  In 
i  me  swipe,  he  derides  a  small  govern- 
ment program,  leadership  studies,  and 
the  idea  of  leadership  itself,  claiming 
that  these  kinds  (if  programs  mainly 
teach  people  to  av  oid  democratic  pol- 
itics, ignore  "urban  disasters,"  and  ma- 
nipulate consent  through  some  strange 
brand  of  populism  or  elitism. 

As  the  head  ol  a  girls'  school  that  has 
recently  introduced  a  greater  emphasis 
on  leadership  development,  I  take 
stn  >ng  issue  with  DeMott's  narrow  and 
slanted  view  of  leadership.  His  igno- 
rance of  the  subject  is  as  alarming  as 
some  of  the  jargon  about  "empower- 
ment" and  "megaskill"  that  appears  in 
the  applications  he  judged  as  a  paid 
government  reader  ol  grant  proposals. 
Par  more  detrimental  to  society  than 
the  Eisenhower  Program  is  the  failure 
to  educate  young  people  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  their  lives  and  com- 
munities, understand  the  skills  of 
persuasion,  and  support  social  justice 
and  higher  standards. 

When  boldly  fashioned,  education 
tor  leadership  instills  values  and  vi- 
sion in  a  youth  population  increas- 
ingly driven  to  go  along  with  the 
crowd  and  live  for  the  moment.  Lead- 
ership is , is  old  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
St.  Paul;  .i-  current  as  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  and  M  irgaret  Thatcher;  and 
as  indispensable  to  society  as  litera- 


Benjamin  DeMott's  illuminatin 
essay  on  the  food  chain  of  leadershi 
studies  reflects  one  of  the  more  di 
turbing  trends  in  American  politi 
and  industry — the  quest  for  quick-fi>| 
quasi-new  age  answers  to  manag 
ment  problems  through  leadershi 
courses,  management  seminars,  an 
best-selling  how-to  books.  Organiz 
tion  problems  are  often  due  to  ma 
agement  deficiencies — rather  tha 
"leadership"  problems — and  can  b 
alleviated  only  it  the  proper  course  c 
action  is  determined  and  adminis 
tered.  As  a  working  engineei,  1  hav 
witnessed  the  self-destruction  of  tw 
preeminent  aerospace  companies.  Ii 
both  cases,  the  quick-fix,  jargon-heav 
approach  to  problem-solving  abette 
their  sharp  decline. 

What  is  "leadership  studies,"  really 
The  concept  of  leadership  calls  t 
mind  classical  ideals  of  personal  re 
sponsibility  and  independence,  ye 
the  formulaic  teaching  of  leadershi 
tends  to  absolve  the  individual  of  re 
sponsibility  tor  success  or  failure;  in 
stead,  success  or  failure  is  seen  to  lie  ii 
the  goodness  of  the  dogma  practicec 
As  DeMott  acutely  observes,  basi 
organizational  structures  remain  un 
questioned,  and  "manipulated  con 
sent"  replaces  independent  decision 
making. 

Finally,  there  is  no  small  irony  ii 
the  fact  that  "leadership  studies"  cat! 
prosper  only  in  an  uncritical  atmo 
sphere  of  academic  relativism.  Th 
atmosphere  of  the  various  leadership 
management,  and  "quality"  cults  seem 
decidedly  absolutist.  The  text  o 
methodology  or  program  in  questioi 
is  viewed  as  a  mystical  Excaliber  whosi 
virtues  are  self-evident  (to  the  tortu 
nate  initiates),  and  any  questioninj 
of  w  hich  is  considered  either  simple 
minded  or  wrong-headed.  In  ou 
search  tor  an  Olympian  understanding 
we  seem  to  have  regressed  to  an  era  0 
incantation  and  burnt  littering. 

James ./.  Gorman 
Wilmington,  Mass. 

Fiction,  Ad  Infinitum 

John  Barth's  story  "Ad  Infinitum 
[January]  portrays  the  thoughts  of  ai 
older  married  couple  as  the  wife  re 
ceives  bad  news  on  the  phone  anc 
i  hen  w  alks  from  the  house  to  the  gar 
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NEED  AN  EDUCATION 
THIS  GOOD? 


Once,  it  could  be  argued  that  you  didn't 
need  an  education  such  as  we  are  talking 
about  here. 

The  job  market  was  a  seller's  market. 
You  could  study  management,  for  example, 
and  manage  quite  successfully  by  managing- 
because,  well,  the  world  was  looking 
for  managers. 

But  today,  tomorrow,  and 
the  21st  century  present  a  very 
different  set  of  demands  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  children. 

A  liberal  education,  once 
thought  too  lofty-for  its 
commitment  to  ideas,  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  to  the 
development  of  critical  intelli- 
gence, and  to  the  willingness  to 
ask  fundamental  questions  and 
derive  unsettling  answers-by 
students  seeking  professional 
careers,  is  now  at  the  forefront 
of  their  needs,  and  for  very 
practical  reasons. 

In  a  competitive  and 
turbulent  global  environment,  where  no  job 
is  ever  secure  and  no  title  can  tell  you  what  a 
position  requires,  the  idea  of  expertise  must 
include  such  old-fashioned  attributes  as  versa- 
tility, imagination,  reliability,  and  inventiveness. 

And  we  have  designed  the  Core 
Curriculum  at  Adelphi  to  focus  on  exactly 
these  traditional  commitments.  The  Adelphi 


THE  ADELPHI  CORE 
CURRICULUM 
FOUR-YEAR  PROGRAM 

Freshman  Year 

The  Modern  Condition  I  &  II 
Origins  of  the  Modern  Condition  I  &  II 
Core  Composition 
Five  Elective  Courses 

Sophomore  Year 

Two  Courses  in  Modes  and  Versions 
of  Knowledge  (The  Second  Tier  of 

the  Core  Curriculum); 
Eight  Major  and  Elective  Courses 

Junior  Year 

Three  Courses  in  Modes 
and  Versions 
Seven  Major  and  Elective  Courses 

Senior  Year 

Senior  Seminar  in  Values  and  Actions 
Nine  Major  and  Elective  Courses 

Modes  and  Versions  Courses  are 
distributed  across  three 
interdisciplinary  categories: 
The  Natural  World,  Art  and 
Expression,  and  Society  and  Culture 


Core  is  a  four-year,  thirty-five  credit,  open- 
ended  but  coherent  inquiry  into  the  issues, 
origins,  achievements,  and  difficulties  of  the 
modern  condition.  Its  aim  is  not  so  much  to 
pass  on  an  agreed-upon  parcel  of  knowledge 
as  it  is  to  illuminate  the  central  problems 
and  explore  the  fundamental  controversies  of 
our  age  and  its  endlessly  refined  information. 
The  Adelphi  Core 
consequently  represents, 
according  to  Adelphi  President 
Peter  Diamandopoulos,  "Our 
faith  in  our  students'  abilities— 
beyond  their  interests,  their 
backgrounds,  their  secondary 
education-to  comprehend 
difficult  ideas,  to  hazard  testing 
their  own  ideas,  and  to  translate 
learning  and  thought  into  choice 
and  action  in  their  own  lives." 

This  is  part  of  the  University's 
answer  to  the  anticipated  ques- 
tion about  the  Adelphi 
Curriculum:  does  everybody 
need  an  education  this  good, 
this  radical?  We  say  no,  everybody  doesn't 
need  an  education  this  good,  this  radical- 
only  your  congressman,  your  doctor,  your 
lawyer,  your  business 
partner,  your 
accountant,  you 
daughter,  your 
son,  yourself. 
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To  treat  symptomatic  benign  enlarged  prostate: 

Finally,  a  medicine 

that  can  shrink  the  prostate. 

PROSCAR. 

(FINASTERIDE) 


L  ntil  recently,  there  wasn't  a 
medicine  that  could  help  the 
condition  known  as  sympto- 
matic benign  prostate  enlarge- 
ment or  BPH.  But  now  there 
in  PROSCAR,  the  first  oral  pre- 
emption medicine  that  can 
nrink  an  enlarged  prostate. 


k 


However,  it  is  important  to 
know  the  following:  PROSCAR 
doesn't  work  for  everyone.  Even 
though  your  pros  fate  may 
shrink,  you  may  not  see  an 
improvement  in  urinary  flow 
or  symptoms.  And  you  may 
need  to  take  PROSCAR  for  6 
months  or  more  to  see  whether 
it  helps  you. 

How  PROSCAR  can  shrink 
an  enlarged  prostate. 

As  a  man  ages,  a  key  hormone 
can  help  cause  the  prostate  to 
grow.  PROSCAR  actually  blocks 
the  production  of  this  hor- 
mone, so  it  helps  shrink  the 
prostate  to  a  smaller  size  in 
many  men.  As  a  result,  some 
men  treated  with  PROSCAR 
experience  an  increased  uri- 
nary flow  and  an  improve- 
ment in  urinary  symptoms. 

Why  you  should 
see  your  doctor  soon. 

Your  doctor  has  several 
options  for  the  treatment  of 
symptomatic  BPH:  watchful 
waiting  (monitoring  the  condi- 
tion with  regular  checkups), 
medication,  or  surgery.  It's 
important  to  see  your  doctor 
because  the  problem  doesn't 
usually  get  better  by  itself.  In 
many  cases,  the  prostate  con- 
tinues to  enlarge  and  the 
symptoms  may  get  worse.  So  if 
your  urinary  symptoms  are 
bothering  you,  have  your  fam- 
ily doctor  or  a  urologist  assess 
your  condition  and  ask  if 
Proscar  is  an  appropriate 
treatment  for  you. 


It  is  also  important  to  have  r  eg- 
ular checkups.  While  benign 
prostate  enlargement  is  not 
cancer  and  does  not  lead  to 
cancer,  the  two  conditions  can 
exist  at  the  same  time. 

Remember,  only  a  doctor  can 
evaluate  your  symptoms  and 
their  possible  causes.  So,  if 


The  prostate  tummmls  /Kill  •■/  the  urethra,  the  lube  that 
earries  urine  from  thehladdei  As  the  prostate  enlarges, 
it  ran  it/ueece  the  urethra  ami  eause  urinary  prahlems 


your  urinary  symptoms  are 
bothering  you,  don't  wait  any 
longer.  You  may  find  that  your 
enlarged  prostate  can  be  made 
into  a  smaller  problem. 

For  more  information  about 
prostate  enlargement  and 
Proscar,  call  1-800-635-4452 
today. 
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DUMA  I  l<  IN  \i  ;  i  I 

wi.ai  i-  urn: 

I  reatment  options  for  BPH 

- 

•Program  of  monitoring  or  "Watchful 
Waiting",  l!  a  man  has  an  enlarged 

•Medication.  Your  doctor  ma\  prescribe 

iSi  I.  RPH  St  "What  PROSCAR 
does"  Ivli'w 

A 

What  PROS<  \R  does 

What  \i>u  need  to  know  while  taking 
•\  ou  mu»i  set"  your  doctor  regularly 


■ 


i 

...    PRi  »S(  \i;  and  any- 

•Checking  for  prostate  cancer.  Your 
doctor  has  prescribed  PROSCAR  for  symp- 
■   mat ii  Bl'l  I  incl  in  i  I'oi  cano 
man  can  have  Bl'l!  and  prostate  cancer  at 

yon  take  PROSCAR   PROSCAR  is  not  a 

•About  prostate  specific  antigen  (PSA). 

Your  doctor  mav  have  done  a  blond  test  called 
PSA  PROSCAR  can  alter  PSA  values.  For 

•  A  warning  about  PROSCAR  and 
pregnancy. 

PROSCAR  is  for  use  by  MEN  only 
PROSCAR     generally  well  tolerated  m  men. 

women  w  ho  could  become  pregnant,  should 
avoid  the  active  ingredient  m  PR<  (SCAR. 

- 

PRt  SCAR 

absorb  the  active  ingredient  in  PROSCAR  are 
s  N. 

a  baby,  you  must  stop  taking  PROSCAR 

.  - 

■ 

- 

I 

How  to  take  PROSCAR 

- 
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den,  where  her  husband  i-  workinj 
1  he  stor\  is  about  the  anticipation  i 
the  had  news  and  not  about  the  hi 
news  itself,  the  details  of  which  at 
never  revealed.  As  such,  "Ad  Infin 
turn"  i*  ,i  para-story,  or  non-story,  an 
quicklv,  gives  wax  to  tedium.  Lik 
in,in\  other  adventures  with  word 
tb.it  is  entirely  forgivable.  Literature  i 
general  could  be  defined  .is  unendin 
experimentation  or  as  a  process  n 
which  brilliance  i^  sometimes  com 
promised  h\  trivial  grandstanding. 

A  further  complication  ot  th 
stor\  is  what  academics  like  to  cal 
"intertextuality."  As  I  read  "Ad  Infi 
nitum"  and  noticed  irs  reiteration  c 
tlu-  scene  of  the  woman  walkin 
through  the  garden  to  deliver  th< 
news,  the  bell  of  familiarity  began  n 
ring.  With  Barth's  allusion  to  the  Hy| 
dra  and  its  perpetual  divisibilif 
("Break  it  off  at  any  point  and  i 
redoubles  like  the  monster  Whatsl 
itsname  in  Greek  mythology"),  familj 
iarit\  gave  wa\  to  suspicion.  Mi 
suspicion  became  certainty  when  thJ 
woman  recalls  "Zeno's  famous  para 
dox"  of  the  handicap  race  betweer 
Achilles  and  the  tortoise  and  she  sens 
es  that  it  the  man  starred  ro  walk  to 
ward  her  as  she  approaches  him,  the] 
100-yard  distance  between  thenj 
would  be  >pl it  and  resplit  ad  intini 
turn  and  they'd  never  actually  meet 
\\  tth  this  reference,  it  i-  clear  tha 
Barth  owes  a  substantial  debt  (neve, 
implied  or  acknowledged)  to  Jorge 

Among  Borges's  writings  are  two 
pi. i\ tul  and  minutely  speculative  es- 
sn\  "The  Endless  Race  Between 
\clnlles  and  rhe  Tortoise"  inJ 
"Avatars  ot  the  Tortoise."  Borl" 
exploit,  in  detail,  Zeno  of  Elea's  para 
„>    ns  in  ] 
v  il  unnm:  trom  Aristotle  u 
Bertrand  Russell.  Barth  is,  or  has  been 
a  close  reader  ot  Borges's  works,  as  i; 

.dl-ki 

• 

_   -  ~ 

ne  reads  "Ad  In- 
to ignore  i 

i 
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NOTEBOOK 

Burnt  offerings 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


If  there  were  a  Super  Bi  m  l  every  day .  w  < 
American  would  ever  need  a  slt't'pmo  pi//. 

1-^  — Russell  B.lkct 

.he  kind  of  people  who  like  to 
name  a  principal  cum-  ti  >r  .ill  the  e<  mn- 
try's  tn  >uhles  lately  have  appi  >inted  the 
scenes  of  crime  and  violence  in  I  lol- 
lywood  movies  to  the  office  held  in 
pru.r  years  hy  the  Soviet  empire.  -ex- 
fual  permissiveness,  godless  commu- 
nism, the  cocaine  trade,  and  demon 
rum.  The  new  proposition  is  as  wit- 
less as  its  predecess<  irs,  but  t<  »r  the  last 
four  or  five  m<  >nths  it  has  been  all  but 
impossible  to  escape.  Waiting  for  a 
table  in  a  New  York  restaurant  last 
November,  I  overheard  a  woman  say 
that  she  had  seen  statistics  pr<  >ving  the 
correlation  between  the  box-office  re- 
ceipts ot  The  Last  Hon  Scout  and  the 
number  of  murder-  taking  place  on 
Saturday  night-  m  the  South  Bronx. 
Her  companion,  a  smiling  and  agree- 
able man  in  an  expensively  tailored 
suit,  a— tired  her  that  he'd  never  met  a 
movie  producer  who  wasn't  either  a 
professional  criminal  or  an  amateur 
psychopath. 

Two  days  later,  in  the  new  -  from 
Washington,  1  noticed  that  both  Janet 
Reno,  the  attorney  general,  and  Sena- 
tor Paul  Simon  (D.,  111.)  once  again 
were  suggesting  that  some  sort  ot  legal 
constraint  he  placed  on  Hollywood's 
pa— ion  U  >r  savage  hl<  k  idletting  and  con- 
tinuous gunfire.  Over  the  next  several 
week-  a  chorus  of  new -paper  colum- 
nist- inveighed  against  w  hat  they  called 
"the  culture  ot  vu  >lence,"  depl<  Tim:  the 
casting  ot  toxic  images  into  the  pure 
streams ,  \\  American  th<  >ught,  qui  >nn>j 


like-minded  sentiment-  expressed  b\ 
President  Clinton  and  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  citing  (in- 
ures -upphed  by  Senator  Ernest  h 
1  lolling*  (P.,  S.C '..)  to  the  effect  that  the 
nation'-  television  syndicates  present 
the  nation's schoi ilchildren  with  S.000 
murder-  a  year.  I  c<  iiikln't  ti  'Ik  >\\  all  the 
line-  ot  .ill  the  argument-,  but  I  think 
si  >meh(  idy  said  thai  the  country  would 
find  its  way  back  to  Uod  it  onh  we 
ei  mid  rid  it  i >t  Stev  en  Seagal  and  C  !huck 
Norris,  and  1  remember  somebody  else 
s.i\  ing  that  the  g<  >\  eminent  sin  >uld  im- 
pi  >st  an  excise  tax  on  1  lolly  wood's  use 
ot  violence — like  the  taxes  on  liquor 
and  c  igarettes. 

Altln nigh  I  can  think  < >t  main  * >h- 
|ecti(  >ns  to  mi  >-t  >  >t  the  mi  a  ies  in  ques- 
tion, I  never  know  what  the  critics 
expec  t  1  lollv  wood  to  put  m  their  place. 
W  ithin  the  American  scheme  ot 
things,  the  romance  ot  violence  i-  us 
traditii  >nal  a-  the  singing  i  <t  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  The  w  inning  >  >t  the 
American  Wesi  was  largely  accom- 
plished h\  greed\  and  ignorant  men 
in  search  ot  something  tor  nothing, 
gov  erned  by  their  basest  instincts,  and 
praised,  in  the  word-  ot  |ohn  Terrell's 
Land  Graf),  "tor  courage  thai  they 
didn't  p>  issess  and  euli  >gi:ed  U  >r  m»  >ral 
principles  utterly  foreign  to  them." 
When  the  James  >jan>j  held  up  the 
Kansas  City  fair  in  1872,  the  local 
newspaper  described  the  robbery  a- 
being  "so  diabolicallv  daring  and  ut- 
terly in  contempt  ot  tear  thai  we  are 
h  uind  n  i  admire  it  and  revere  it  -  per- 
petrators." Two  days  later  the  paper 
compared  the  gang  to  the  knights  of 
King  Arthur'-  Round  Table  Michel 


C  hevalier,  an  astute  and  observant 
traveler  in  late-nineteenth-century 
America,  noticed  that  American  so- 
ciety had  the  morality  ot  an  army  on 
the  march,  an  opinion  seconded  bv 
Albert  I.  Nock  in  hi-  Memoirs  of  ,i  Si<- 
{vrflm  'its  Man  1  V-e  ribing  hi-  hi  >v  hi  >>  >d 
in  the  I  ^ 1 Nock  remembered  that 
it  w  a-  the  freebi  x  iters  carry  ing  oft  the 
heav  le-t  sac  k-  i >t  spi  >il  w  h.  i  "w  ere  held 
up  in  the  schools,  the  pre—,  and  even 
in  the  pulpit,  a-  prototypal  ot  all  that 
was  making  America  great,  and  hence 
a-  j\n  excellence  the  pn  »per  example-  fi  >r 
well-ordered  youth  to  foil,  >w." 

Numerous  other  writers,  both  do- 
mestic and  fi ireign,  have  made  similar 
i  ibservatu  >ns,  noticing  also  that  in  niiM 
American  narrati\  e-  —  v\  hether  i  >t  \\  all 
Street  or  the  A  I.  inn  > — it  is  the  violent 
man  who  pn  >v  c-  to  he  the  hen  i  ot  the 
tab'.  It  they're  worth  the  respect  ot 
their  horses,  both  the  good  ^uv-  and 
the  bad  gu\  -  -hi  >w  n  mtempi  fi  »r  an  ab- 
straction a-  bloodless  and  chicken- 
hearted  a-  due  pn  K  ess  ot  the  law  The 
archetypal  man  on  horseback  (some- 
t  ime-  kni  iwn  a-  |ohn  Wavne  or  Ran- 
di  >lph  Scott,  at  othei  times  taking  the 
alias  of  John  Rambo  or  Ronald  Reagan ) 
tide-  into  the  dusty,  woi  >den  town  (i.e., 
Abilene  ot  Ban  Me  Thuot  or  Wash- 
ington, 1H'  )  and  discovers  ev  il  m 
even  tlie  uio-t  rudimentary  attempts 
at  civ  i  Iran  on.  The  villains  invariably 
heloivj  to  "the  system,"  which,  a-  ev- 
ery cowhand  and  aspiring  politician 
kiii  >\\ -,  i-  ci  »rrupi .  The  hen  >  appear-  a- 
a  >ji  >d  descended  tn  >m  a  cli  >ud,  ci  »me  t>  > 
punish  the  sin  i  >t  pride  and  -e  mrge  the 
wicked  wnh  a  terrible  vengeance.  No 
matter  w  hat  the  socu  >p  illtical  map  Co- 


I 

i    ■  (ami- 

id   n  hi-  h  >ot-  All  the 
k  i  in  ,i  iin  mil  vv  ilder- 
•  ••  m  m.I 'le-  the  nun  •  >l  Sara- 
the  requisite  number 

I     i     '     lu  HI-  1-.I-IIH-—  I  it 

1  he  -tone-  haven't  changed  much 

titt\  years  ago,  hut  what  has  changed 
i-  the  purpose  to  which  I  lolly w<  >od  di- 
rect- the  scenes  ot  v  iolence.  Instead 
*  it  ad  vane  ing  the  pli  >t,  the  killnvj  serves 
as  set  decoratii  »n,  meant  ti  i  he  admired 
tor  nothing  other  than  itself,  as  it  the 
sight  ot  a  knite  heing  driven  into  the 
\  illain's  forehead  were  comparable  to 
a  yilded  tire  screen  or  an  orn.mieni.il 
vase.  The  producers  apparently  have 
hope  ot  an  or  \  erisimil- 
itude,  and  when  I  see  Sylvester  stal- 
"  : : .  j  tire  to  a  town  in  I  Veg<  m, 
im  it  ing  i  regiment 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 


the  screenwriter  and  the  assistant  di- 
rec  ;or  arranging  swatches  <  >t  red  and  or- 
ange a-  it  they  were  flowers  or  throw 

The  dialogue  -trains  tor  a  similarly 
decorative  effect.  Before  remanding 
their  antagc  mists  to  oblivion  in  a  swarm 
i  >t  -hark- 1  ir  fusillade  of  dumdum  bullets, 
lame-  Bond  and  1  lam  ( lallahan  pause 
briefly  tor  a  bun  mm  in  the  manner  of 
Oscar  Wilde.  They  domesticate  the 
act  -  of  \  iolence  hv  changing  them  in- 
to joke-,  and  the  moviegoing  public  — 
sate  behind  p<  >pcom  boxes  and  tonitied 
with  Raisinets  and  M&uM's — gladly  lets 
go  it-  tear  of  the  world  outside  the 
I.  aneplex  in  gusts  of  grateful 
w   y  laughter. 

▼  That  Russell  Baker  said  of  the 
midwinter  Super  B*  »wl  als<  i  can  he  said 
of  the  midsummer  bloom  of  action 
films.  The  semi-annual  festivals  of 
violence  serve  as  soporifics,  not  a-  stim- 
ulant-, and  the  cnric  -  who  think  oth- 
erwise, who  mistake  a  sophomore's 
fantasy  of  suburban  revenge  tor  an  in- 
citement to  urban  riot,  might  do  well 
tt  i  reread  Shake-pear-'  or  Homer.  Nei- 
ther author  was  squeamish  about  the 
depiction  of  violence,  hut  they  had  it 
in  mind  to  describe  the  actual  world  of 
human  character  and  event,  not  the 
fairy-tale  land  of  wish  and  dream. 

Maybe  it's  my  age,  but  it  1  replay  in 
mv  mind  the  sequence  of  brutal  images 
that  I  remember  seeing  in  the  movies 
over  the  last  twenty-odd  years,  I'm 
-truck  hv  their  increasingly  cartoonish 
character,  which  make-  it  difficult  tor 
me  t< '  take  seriously  the  fretting  of  peo- 
ple like  Senator-  Simon  and  Hollings. 
Were  I  to  do  so,  1  tir-t  would  have  to 
grant  their  prior  assumption  that  the 
movies  under  review  possess  the  force 
ot  art,  thai  thev  can  awaken  in  the 
mind  of  their  audience-  emotions 
strong  enough  to  excite  action  or 
thought . 

But  once  divorced  from  the  emo- 
tional context-  ot  human  -uttering, 
the  scenes  of  violence  lose  both  mean- 
ing and  power,  and  it  wa-  this  weakness 
of  which  1  was  pomtccllv  reminded  in 
late  Januarv  when  1  had  occasion  to 
read  passages  ot  the  lluid  (assigned  as 
homework  to  inv  twelve-year-old  son) 
on  the  same  evening  that  HBO  pre- 
sented  Eastwood  in  Pule  Rider — i.e., 
as  Achille-  on  the  old  American  fron- 


tier bringing  rough  hut  divine  justii 
to  the  wayward  operators  of  a  Califc 
nia  mining  camp.  The  distance  b 
tween  the  two  variations  on  the  then 
of  vengeance  is  the  distance  betwee 
newsreel  footage  of  the  Normandy  u 
vasion  and  a  fashion  photograph  pn 
moting  Bugle  Boy  jeans. 

Here  i-  Homer,  in  the  rranslatio 
hv  Robert  Fagles,  describing  th 
death  ot  the  warrior  Harpalion: 

But  Meriones  caught  him  in  full  retrea 
he  let  fly 

with  a  bronzed-tipped  arrow,  hitting  h 

right  buttock 
up  under  the  pelv  ic  bone  so  the  lan 

pierced  the  bladder. 
He  sank  on  the  -pot,  hunched  in  h 

dear  companion'-  arms, 
gasping  out  his  life  as  he  writhed  alon 

the  ground 
like  an  earthworm  stretched  out  i 

death,  blood  pooling, 
-oaking  the  earth  dark  red  .  .  . 


Or  again,  on  a  different  day  and  ii 
another  part  of  the  Trojan  plain 
Achilles  killing  Polydorus,  Hector  I 
brother: 

[Achilles]  speared  him  square  in  thj 

back  where  his  war-belt  clasped, 
golden  buckles  clinching  both  halve' 

ot  hi-  brea-tplate — 
straight  on  through  went  the  point  an 

out  the  navel, 
dow  n  on  his  knees  he  dropped — 
screaming  shrill  as  the  world  went  Mac! 

before  him — 
clutched  hi-  bowels  to  his  KkIv,  hunchec 

and  sank. 

Tlie  lines  evoke  the  emotions  of  ter 
ror  and  tear  because  Homer  employ; 
the  imagination  as  a  means  of  appre- 
hending reality  rather  than  as  a  mean; 
of  escaping  it.  Or,  a-  Bernard  Kno> 
puts  it  in  his  tine  introduction  ro  Fa- 
gles's  translation,  "Men  die  in  the  Iliad 
in  agony;  thev  drop,  -creaming,  to  then 
knees,  reaching  out  to  beloved  com- 
panions, gasping  rheir  lite  out,  claw- 
ing the  ground  with  their  hands;  thev 
die  roaring,  like  Asius,  raging,  like  the 
grear  Sarpedon,  bellowing,  like  Hip- 
podamas,  moaning,  like  Polydorus." 

The  gunmen  in  the  Eastwood  film 
tall  like  targets  in  a  shooting  gallery. 
We  see  blood  spurt  from  their  bodies, 
but  because  we  never  understand  them 
as  men,  never  see  them  a-  anything 
other  than  symbolic  manifestations  of 
evil  dressed  in  matching  greatcoats 


that  could  have  been  designed  by 
Ralph  Lauren,  we  look  at  their  deaths 
as  clever  tropes.  I  don't  think  it  im- 
probable that  Eastwood  intended  the 
movie  as  an  epic  metaphi  >r.  The  cam- 
era dwells  lovingly  on  the  bleak  land- 
scape ot  the  high  desert,  on  the 
deserted  street,  on  the  tentative  win  >d- 
en  town  lost  in  an  immense  wilder- 
ness under  an  empty  sk\,  and.  1  imagine 
that  he  intended  the  figure  on  horse- 
back, identified  simply  as  "the  preac  ti- 
er," to  stand  as  an  emblem  ot  righ- 
teousness. Brit  after  all  the  gunmen 
have  been  punished,  the  town  puri- 
fied, and  the  preacher  gone  over  the 
horizon,  nothing  has  been  said,  that 
'  might  evoke  in  the  audience  even  the 
slightest  hint  of  pity  or  awe. 

Homer  can  vividly  imagine  the  des- 
olation of  death,  because  he  so  vivid- 
ly delights  in  the  spring  and  surge  of 
life.  A  surprisingly  large  number  of 
lines  in  the  Iliad  speak  of  the  joys  of 
peace,  ot  fast  ships  and  wide-ranging 
flocks,  of  the  generations  succeeding 
one  another  in  a  bright  and  rapturous 
dance,  of  young  boys  in  "fine-spun  tu- 
nics rubbed  with  a  gloss  of  oil"  and 
young  girls  "crowned  with  a  bloom  of 
fresh  garlands."  Meaning  to  sing  not 
only  the  wrath  of  Achilles  but  also  the 
preciousness  of  the  life  that  he  so  w  an- 
tonly destroys,  Homer  imparts  to  his 
poem  the  heavy  sense  of  tragic  loss, 
and  1  read  his  lines  w  ith  tear  and  dread. 
1  come  across  Thestor,  "cowering, 
crouched  in  his  tine  polished  chariot,/ 
crazed  with  tear,"  and  1  remember  that 
as  a  young  newspaper  reporter  in  San 
Francisco  1  was  surprised  by  the  smell 
ot  death  in  furnished  rooms,  by  the 
victims  ot  automobile  accidents  and 
multiple  stab  wounds  losing  command 
of  their  bowels,  sobbmg  like  children, 
afraid  of  the  dark,  never  coming  up 
with  a  smart  remark. 

But  when  I  look  at  Bruce  Willis  or 
Mel  Gibson  annihilating  gargoyles, 
nothing  remains  of  the  mess  and  stink 
ot  death.  The  omission  is  deliberate. 
Just  as  the  smiling  hosts  in  the  NFL 
br<  tadcast  booths  turn  fastidiously  away 
from  the  injured  players  twisted  in  pain 
on  the  forty-yard  line,  the  manufac- 
turers ot  synthetic  murder  delete  the 
sight  ot  human  beings  reduced  to 
earthworms.  Their  cameras  lift  light- 
ly into  the  air,  en  route  to  the  next 
automobile  chase  or  pillar  of  fire,  and 


all  hough  I  know  that  Senators 
Hollings  and  Simon  like  to  say  that 
the  soul  ot  the  nation's  youth  remains 
trapped  in  the  burning  wrec kage  with 
the  drug  money  and  the  Guatemalan 
hit  men,  1  think  that  they  underesti- 
mated the  sophistication  ot  an  audi- 
ence that  knows  the  difference 
between  what  is  real  and  w  hat  is  make- 
believe.  Each  ot  my  own  children,  well 
before  they  reached  the  age  of  nine, 
understood  Die  Hard  and  Lethal 
\\  eapon  2  as  video  games. 

It  the  Hollywood  daydreams  lately 


have  become  loudei  and  more  violent, 
I  suspect  thai  it's  because  the  higher 
quotients  ol  public  anxiety  and  alarm 
stimulate  the  need  tor  stronger  seda- 
tives. Even  during  the  excitements  of 
the  Second  World  War,  the  patients 
standing  in  line  at  the  box  office  could 
be  comforted  with  Casablanca  or  I  he 
Secret  Life  oj  Waltei  M/it\  It  was 
enough  io  know  thai  Humphrey  Bo- 
gart  had  been  to  Europe  and  could  tell 
the  difference  between  a  Nazi,  a  low- 
song,  and  a  crooked  roulette  table. 
Mi  >st  members  <  it  the  audience  assumed 
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lhai  il  they  had  been  blessed  with  a 
similar  degree  of  sophistication,  they, 
ion,  could  outwit  Sydney  Greenstreet 
and  leave  Claude  Rains  standing  in 
the  rain  at  the  airport  with  his  list  of 
usual  suspects.  Neither  they  nor  Bo- 
gart  thought  il  necessary  to  carry  a 
semi-automatic  rifle  or  practice  the  art 
of  kuk  boxing.  By  1950  the  United 
Stares  enjoyed  a  position  of  absolute 
supremai  y  in  the  world,  and  the  Amer- 
icans who  sallied  bravely  forth  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  Cold  War  (in  Berlin 
and  C  Vntral  America  and  Indochina) 
traveled  on  passports  stamped  with 
the  visas  of  omnipotence. 

I  don't  know  bow  many  readers  will 
remember  1  )anny  Kaye  as  Walter  Mit- 
ty,  but  1  think  of  the  movie  .is  the 
preamble  to  the  James  Bond  films. 
Franklv  presented  as  daydream  (timid 
milquetoast  falls  asleep  and  imagines 
himself  performing  heroic  teats  of  der- 
ring-do), the  movie  anticipates  the  ur- 
bane British  intelligence  agent  t>n  the 
grand  tour  of  the  world's  leading  re- 
st »rt s,  collecting  beaut  itul  women  as  it 
they  were  baseball  cards,  knowing  how 
to  play  with  the  most  dangerous  toys 
in  the  Soviet  and  American  arsenals, 
warding  oft  the  evil  spirit  of  nuclear 
war.  But  although  not  unacquainted 
with  sinister  plots,  Bond  is  still  skittish 
about  the  sight  of  blood.  He  carries  a 
gun,  but  he  seldom  has  a  use  for  ir, 
preferring  instead  the  band-to-band 
struggles  on  the  edge  of  a  clitt  or  a 
knife. 

By  1980  the  tunes  bad  changed,  and 
most  of  the  important  protagonists  in 
the  Hollywood  action  films  bad  be- 
come- paramilitary  figures,  moving 
furtively  through  always  hostile  ter- 
rain, heavily  armed  with  cmnn  pistols 
and  semi-automatic  rifles,  sometimes 
with  antitank  weapons  and  grenade 
launchers.  Unlike  Bogart,  Mitty,  or 
Bond,  the  newly  arrived  soldiers  of  for- 
tune- w  i  re  Ik  >th  paranoid  and  enraged — 
angry  at  anybody  and  everybody  to 
wh(  im  they  could  assign  the  fault  for  the 
world's  evil  and  on  whom  they  could 
bestow  the  [Toots  of  their  disappoint- 
ment. I  heir  enemies  w  ere  so  many  and 
so  various — Colombian  drug  lords,  Los 
.Angeles  street  gangs,  wardens  of  North 
\  ictnamese  prisons,  Irish  terrorists, 
etc.—  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
,ih  nhc  the  killing  to  either  a  patriotic 
<  >r  an  idei  >k  igical  m<  >tive.  Clearly  some- 


thing bad  gone  wrong  in  the  world 
and  it  the  American  public  was  be 
coming  increasingly  fearful  of  both  it 
c  it  ies  and  its  politicians,  then  the  cin 
ematic  palliative  needed  to  be  strength 
ened  and  re-enforced.  The  theatergoing 
audience  couldn't  drift  quietly  off  t( 
sleep  unless  it  could  hear  the  distan 
sound  of  gunfire  in  the  forest  on  the 
other  side  of  the  freeway,  reassured  as 
it  by  a  lullaby  that  John  Ramboor  Har 
ry  Callahan  (or  Mel  Gibson  or  Charles' 
Bronson  or  Chuck  Norris)  was  shoot- 
ing down  the  shadows  in  the 

ri^  trees 


he  television  networks  preach  a 
corollary  sermon,  but  not,  as  the  critics 
would  have  it,  in  their  entertainment 
divisions.  Over  the  last  several  years 
the  children's  hour  (a.k.a.  prime  time) 
has  been  largely  occupied  by  sitcoms 
or  by  police  dramas  that  prefer  the  uses 
of  sex  to  those  of  violence.  It  is  the 
new  s  programs  that  bring  the  specters 
fn  im  the  abyss — the  news  programs  and 
their  "reality-based"  imitations  set  in 
bas-relief  against  advertisements  for 
Chanel  perfume  and  Caribbean  rest  »rts. 
Like  the  illustrations  m  a  fifth-grade 
reader,  the  sequence  of  scenes  teaches 
the  late-twentieth-century  American 
catechism:  first,  at  the  top  of  the  news, 
rbe  admonitory  row  of  body  bags  being 
loaded  into  ambulances  in  Brooklyn  or 
south  Miami;  second,  the  inferno  of 
tenement  tires  and  burning  warehous- 
es; third,  a  sullen  procession  of  criminals 
arraigned  tor  robbery  or  murder  and  led 
aw  ay  in  chains.  The  text  of  the  day's  les- 
son hav  ing  been  thus  established,  the 
camera  makes  its  happy  return  to  the  al- 
ways smiling  anchorwoman,  and  so — 
with  her  gracious  permission — to  the 
preview  of  heaven  in  the  airline  and 
travel  advertisements.  The  homily  is 
as  plain  as  a  medieval  morality  play  or 
rbe  bloodstains  on  Don  Johnson's 
Armani  suit — obey  the  law,  pay  your 
taxes,  speak  politely  to  the  police  offi- 
cer, and  you  go  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
on  the  American  Express  card. 
Disobey  rbe  law,  neglect  your  insur- 
ance payments,  speak  rudely  to  the 
police,  and  you  go  to  Kings  County 
1  lospual  in  a  body  bag. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  mass  media 
to  sell  products — their  ow  n  .is  well  as 
the  ise  of  their  clients  and  sponsors — and 
the  critics  who  complain  about  the 


ceaseless  shows  of  violence  miss  the 
comparison  to  the  cocaine  trade. 
Whether  staged  as  news  or  entertain- 
ment, synthetic  violence  is  a  Jru^, 
which,  happily  t<  >r  its  suppliers,  returns 
a  handsome  rate  i  >t  pr<  >tit  in  all  the  ma- 
jor markets.  Among  the  urhan  poor 
(i.e.,  people  who  might  be  inclined  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  state),  the 
bloody  anodynes  check  the  fever  of 
non-specific  rage.  Draw  <  iff  the  pestilent 
air  of  perceived  injustice  through  the 
vents  of  wish  and  dream,  and  it  is  less 
likely  to  seek  expression  on  a  com- 
muter tram  or  in  an  election.  Among 
the  American  suburban  middle  class- 
es (i.e.,  people  increasingly  hard-pressed 
eto  maintain  their  status  .is  residents  i  if 
the  increasingly  precarious  American 
Eden,  who  believe  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  enemies  of  infinite  num- 
ber), the  dreadful  images  confirm  the 
impressit  in  i  if  a  w<  >rld  hey*  md  the  sh<  >p- 
ping  mall  that  resembles  a  pitiless  desert 
or  a  malevolent  wilderness.  Instill  in 
such  people  the  habit  of  tear,  and  it  is 
m  ire  likely  that  their  generous  and 
charitable  impulses  will  turn  to  stone. 

Roth  states  of  paralysis  serve  the  in- 
terests of  a  c<  >rpi  irate  media  that  In  >pes 
for  nothing  better  than  passive  com- 
pliance on  the  part  of  people  shop- 
ping f(  ir  the  intimatii  ins  <  if  imm<  irtality. 
Any  doubts  that  1  may  have  enter- 
tained on  the  point  were  dispelled 
some  years  ago  by  a  well-placed  exec- 
utive at  CBS.  1  had  asked  him  why 
the  networks  make  so  little  attempt 
tc  i  br<  ladcast  anything  <  ither  than  fairy 
tales,  and  he  in  turn  asked  me  it  1  ev- 
er l>  ><  iked  at  televisii  >n. 

"Not  very  i iften,"  1  said. 

"Of  c<  >urse  not,"  he  said.  "Neither  d<  > 
1.  1  would  hope  that  we  have  some- 
thing better  to  d<  i." 

The  mass  audience,  he  said,  con- 
sisted mostly  of  pe<  >ple  who  didn't  have 
anything  better  to  do,  who  lacked  ei- 
ther the  will  or  the  travel  money  to 
walk  ( nit  their  own  fn  >nt  di » >r.  Why  de- 
prive them  of  their  only  means  of  es- 
cape.'Why  trouble  them  with  the  pain 
of  doubt  or  the  labor  of  thought?  Let 
them  teed  on  w  ishes  and  dreams,  and 
they  will  repay  the  kindness  by  look- 
ing at  more  television,  swelling  the 
sum  of  the  Nielsen  ratings,  c<  mtribut- 
in^  their  pauper's  mite  to  the  general 
state  of  ct  immercial  prosperity  and  si  >- 
ciopolitical  well-being.  ■ 
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NO-LOAD.  \0-TrU\SACTIO\-FEE  MUTUAL  FUNDS 
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Schwab's  Mutual  Fund  OneSource  service 
(iisi  may  be  the  best  thing  that's  ever  happened 
lor  mutual  fund  investors.  That's  because  what- 
ever your  investment  objective -from  aggressive 
growth  to  capital  preservation -you  can  choose 
from  over  200  well-known  mutual  funds  with 
proven  track  records  and  pay  no  loads  and  no 
transaction  fees:"  And  you  can  do  it  all  with  one 
phone  call. 

Plus,  no  matter  how  many  funds  you  own. 
you'll  receive  a  single,  easv-to-understand  state- 
ment. 

\nd  it  you're  considering  an  IRA.  Schwab's 
Mutual  Fund  OneSource  service  will  let  every 
dollar  you  inv  est  go  to  w  ork  for  you. 

What's  more,  to  help  you  compare  funds, 
Schwab  oflers  this  comprehensive  Mutual  Funds 
Performance  Guide  free  when  you  open  an  IRA 
account. 


For  more  information  on  why  Schwab's 
Mutual  Fund  OneSource  service  is  simply  a 
belter  way  to  invest,  stop  by  one  of  our  190  local 
off  ices  or  call  us  today  at 

1-800-2  NO-LOAD  ext.  250. 

Charles  Schwab 

Helping  Investors  Help  Themselves™ 


We  will  provide  you  a  uh  a  free  prospectus  containing  more  complete  information  including  charges  and  expenses 
for  any  fund  available  through  Schw  ab  Please  review  the  prospectus  carefully  before  investing.  -Funds from  these  fund  tamiii» 
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WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH 
WELFARE  REFORM 

Adapted  from  The  Homeless,  by  Christopher 
Jencks,  to  be  published  this  month  by  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press.  Jencks  is  John  D.  MacArthur  Professor 
iij  Sociology  at  Northwestern  University  and  the 
author  of  Rethinking  Social  Policy,  among  other 
h  a  )ks . 

M.^Jwy\  president  since  John  Kennedy  has 
tried  to  change  the  welfare  system,  and  none 
has  accomplished  much.  Rut  when  Rill  Clinton 
promised  during  his  campaign  to  "end  welfare  as 
we  know  it"  by  creating  a  system  in  which  wel- 
fare recipients  would  have  to  get  a  job  within  two 
years,  he  aroused  higher  expectations  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.  Now  he  has  become  a  pris- 
oner of  those  expectations.  As  it  becomes  clear 
to  the  nation  that  Clinton's  pledge  will  not  cut 
our  w  elfare  budget  but  could  in  fact  almost  dou- 
ble it,  his  political  resolve  will  be  tested.  The 
resulting  showdown  will  have  an  impact  on  more 
than  Clinton's  political  fortunes;  it  could  also 
imperil  the  nation's  poor. 

When  the  President  and  Congress  talk  about 
"welfare,"  they  mean  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  (AFDC),  the  program  that 
supports  single-parent  families.  When  we  creat- 
ed AFDC  in  the  1930s,  most  Americans  thought 
that  single  mothers — like  married  mothers — 
should  stay  home  with  their  children.  But  since 
1960,  the  public's  \aews  have  changed  dramati- 
cally. Today,  most  married  mothers  hold  at  least 
a  part-time  job.  As  a  result,  most  people  think  sin- 
gle mothers  should  hold  paying  jobs  as  well.  A  re- 


cent Associated  Press  poll  found  that  84  per- 
cent of  American  adults  favored  a  work  re- 
quirement tor  welfare  mothers,  including  mothers 
with  preschool  children.  Tins  preference  was 
shared  by  blacks  and  whites,  rich  and  poor, 
Democrats  and  Republicans. 

Given  the  public  mood,  no  politician  has  a 
good  word  to  say  about  welfare.  Rut  despite 
decades  of  anti-welfare  rhetoric,  the  current  wel- 
fare system  has  proven  remarkably  durable. 
Congress  adopted  the  first  set  of  reforms  aimed 
at  getting  recipients  "oft  the  welfare  rolls  and 
i  into  payn  ills"  in  1 967,  and  has  pursued  this  g(  ial 
ever  since.  Rut  none  of  the  resulting  legislation 
has  had  much  effect.  AFDC  still  discourages 
mi  ithers  fn  >m  w<  irking  i  lutside  the  hi  >me;  it  wel- 
fare recipients  take  a  job,  their  benefits  are  re- 
duced by  almost  a  dollar  tor  every  dollar  they 
earn.  The  result  is  predictable:  only  about  halt  of 
all  single  mothers  have  regular  jobs  of  any  kind. 

The  reason  welfare  reform  never  works  is  quite 
simple.  Welfare  is  the  cheapest  system  yet  devised 
tor  taking  care  of  children  w  hose  parents  do  not 
live  together  and  whose  mothers  have  tew  job 
skills.  AFDC  cost  taxpayers  about  $24  bil- 
lion in  N92.  A  good  alternative  would 

^       cost  almost  twice  as  much. 

M.  or  Clinton's  "two  years  and  then  out"  pro- 
gram to  work,  there  must  he  jobs  available  to 
welfare  mothers.  These  jobs  either  must  pay 
enough  tor  women  to  support  their  families  on 
their  own  or  must  be  supplemented  by  gov  ern- 
ment programs.  For  most  women  on  welfare, 
jobs  hke  these  simply  do  not  exist.  Many  single 
mothers  are  unable  to  find  even  minimum-wage 
jobs  in  the  private  sector.  Some  live  in  places  with 
high  rates  of  unemployment,  where  even  rela- 
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DOWN-  \  NO-OUT 

:.  mi  .  >/  I'ic  )i<v  nj  the  Ann  the  /  Itume- 
■  :d)i/  .(if  'Hi  u'dti'J  f>\'  three  grad- 
mid •  >m..'i  mi   i.'i      >  Sidle  I  mm ersity,  in  C  'o/ionhirs. 

I  .Cl(J  '.  it  :nl'v)  l/ir      '!(/>  dUllnKlkVii  111  il  I'lVss  re/ease 

i/i.ii  ii  utiv  Mi/iiumji;  "cloiiiiiMiis  to  jm  wide  firearms  far 
the  /nDiii'/iNs  n|  (.  olumfws"  ,ii  d 'nil  nni/is  Ah/ioug/i 
i/k'  niiri/xu^ii  u'cj.v  (i  hiw.x :  designed  f"  "draw  attention 
i"  i/ir  issues  u/  iniJ  rni/riuv  [and]  homeless- 
iu's\, "  ai\  c|/ii  id/s,  u'h(j  /vlirivci  the  campaign  to  be 
li^itmuui' ,  threatened  the  i 1  «t/iti<  'ii  with  legal  at  turn  ij 
the  gnuij'  dtd  tun  "cease  and  desist  any  fund-raising 


I  Ins  great  nation  ol  outs  was  founded  on  prin 
c  iples  of  freedom  and  equality.  Perhaps  the  most 
fundamental  right  of  all  native-horn  Americans 
is  I  he  i  ight  lo  hear  arms.  Sadly,  there  is .  me  seg- 
nieni  ol  Americas  population,  the  homeless,  thai 
doe"*  ni >t  have  the  means  to  exercise  its  Set  ond 
Amendment  rights.  When  you  contrihute  to  the 
Ann  the  I  lomeless  (  ioalition,  you  .issm  the  un- 
tortunate  in  realizing  even  American's  dream:  the 
safely  and  security  >  >l  owning  .i  gun. 

Who  needs  to  exercise  their  God-given  civil 
i milts  in,  ire  desperately  than  the  ahused  and  vie 
t  mured  homeless  population.'  We  don't  need  to 
i ell  you  that  lite  on  the  streets  is  no  picnic.  When 
used  in  self-defense,  .i  tin. inn  can  mean  the  Jit 
lereiu  e  hetween  being  .i  statistic  and  being  .i  sur- 

1  I.  imeless  persons  are  carefully  selec  ted  tor  the 
•  •  nin  •  th  it  involves 
Mcni  il  ind  em>  >t  i>  >nal 
tin    ihiln\  in  henetit  tr<  mi 
riant  t.Ktors  in  the  selei  tion 
n,  !  i  iiu  less  Mien  and  worn 
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lively  skilled  workers  cannot  find  jobs.  Others  are 
so  depressed,  so  unreliable,  or  so  incompetent 
that  n<>  private  employer  would  keep  them 
around  long,  even  in  a  minimum-wage  job.  If 
we  want  these  mothers  to  work,  we  will  have  to 
otter  them  public  -sector  jobs.  Because  such  jobs 
require  supervision  and  administration,  they  typ- 
ically cost  about  twice  as  much  as  AFDC  In 
theory,  these  costs  .ire  partly  ottset  by  the  value 
of  what  the  workers  do,  but  governments  are  sel- 
dom adept  .it  using  such  workers  to  cut  their 
i  >i her  c  i  ist s. 

In  addition,  when  single  mothers  work,  some- 
b<  >d\  else  has  to  care  tor  their  children.  In  1 990, 
the  average  child-care  center  charged  $76  a  week 
tor  one  child.  Women  who  cared  tor  a  child  in 
their  home  typically  charged  $64-  For  a  single 
mother  with  two  young  children,  therefore,  all- 
day  i  hild  cue  cost  about  $550  a  month.  Only  five 
states  gave  AFDC  mothers  with  two  children 
thai  much  to  cover  all  the  costs  ot  raising  their 
children.  In  most  states,  cash  AFDC  benefits 
were  less  than  $400  a  month. 

I.  lonservattves  often  argue  that  single  mothers 
should  pay  for  their  own  child  care,  just  as  most 
other  people  do.  But  the  typical  welfare  mother 
c.m  expeel  to  earn  only  about  $5  an  hour  when 
she  finds  a  job.  C  'hild  cue  w  ill  usually  cost  her 
it  least  $  )  an  hour  tor  two  children.  That  means 
her  net  earnings  will  be  about  $2  an  hour,  which 
is  not  enough  to  support  even  a  single  adult, 
much  less  a  family. 

L.uk  of  realism  about  what  it  costs  to  raise  a 
family  is  at  the  root  of  <  'iir  inability  to  reform  wel- 
fare. Al  l  X  '  usually  gives  a  mother  with  two  chil- 
dren $300  to  $400  a  month  in  cash,  plus  food 
stamps  ,md  Medicaid.  As  a  result,  most  legisla- 
tors have  convinced  themselves  that  single  moth- 
ers can  .ic  tu.ilh  live  on  such  sums.  Th.it  delusion 
leads  to  the  equally  fanciful  idea  that  welfare 
mothers  could  somehow  make  ends  meet  it  they 
got  minimum-wage  jobs. 

When  the-  I.  !ensus  Bureau  asks  welfare  moth- 
ers about  then  household  budgets,  they  usually  re- 
port that  their  expenditures  substantially  exceed 
then  reported  income.  The  bureau,  however, 
makes  no  attempt  to  explain  the  gap.  In  an  effort 
to  unde  rstand  this  discrepancy,  Kathryn  Edin,  a 
Rutgers  I  niversity  sociologist,  and  Laura  Lein,  a 
I  niversity  of  Texas  anthropologist,  interviewed 
several  hundred  single  mothers  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts;  Charleston,  South  Carolina; 
Chicago;  and  San  Antonio  between  1989  and 
I  v,l,2  I  HI  ike  the  C  !ensus  Bureau,  they  spent  a  lot 
ot  tune  winning  the  confidence  ot  the  people 
they  interviewed.  When  they  did  this,  a  fuller 
picture  emerged  of  the  economics  of  welfare. 

Edin  and  Lein  found  that  urban  welfare  moth- 
ers typically  needed  about  tw  ice  as  much  cash  as 
they  received  in  w  elfare  payments.  They  got  the  ex- 


From  Tibet:  Reflections  from  the  Wheel  of  Life,  a  book  oj  photographs  by  Thomas  L.  Kelly,  with  text  by  Car- 
roll  Dunham  and  lan  Baker,  published  by  Abbeville  Press.  The  boys  above ,  who  are  dancing  to  the  Hindi  song  "/ 
Am  a  Disco — Disco  Dancer,"  were  photographed  at  the  Tashi  Jong  Refugee  ( '.amp  in  India  Kelly,  an  American, 
has  lived  in  Nepal  since  l^/S. 


tra  money — which  they  did  nut  report  to  the  wel- 
fare department — partly  from  off-the-hook.s  jobs 
and  partly  fr<  >m  family  members,  bi  >ytriends,  and  the 
fathers  of  their  children.  Few  mothers  lived  well 
Most  were  doing  without  things  that  almost  all 
other  Americans  regard  as  necessities.  Still,  these 
mothers'  budgets  were  always  larger  than  their 
AFDC  checks,  which  averaged  about  $0,500  a 
year,  including  food  stamps.  Hardly  anyone  got  by 
( in  less  than  $  1 0,000  a  year,  and  iyh  ist  spent  at  least 
$12,000. 

When  single  mothers  worked,  they  needed 
even  more  money,  because  they  had  to  pay  tor 
transpi  irtation  to  their  jobs,  appropriate  clothing, 
child  care,  and  medical  care.  (Their  jobs  hardly 
ever  provided  medical  insurance,  and  even  it 
coverage  was  available,  workers  usually  paid  a 
large  part  of  the  cost.)  Setting  aside  taxes  and  so- 
cial security,  working  mothers  with  two  or  more 
children  typically  spent  $1  5,000  a  year. 

F>  >r  a  single  m<  >ther  to  make  $1  5,000  a  year,  she 
must  earn  at  least  $8  an  hour.  Unskilled  women 
can  seldom  make  that  kind  of  money.  Further- 
more, two  decades  of  study  have  shown  that  al- 
though job  training  increases  a  welfare  mother's 
chance  of  finding  a  job,  it  seldom  has  much  effect 
on  her  hourly  wages.  So  even  it  today's  welfare 
mothers  find  full-time  jobs,  they  are  likely  to  earn 


around  $10,000  a  ye.it  ((he  equivalent  of  $5  an 
hour).  It  jobs  are  scarce,  as  they  often  are,  many 
will  earn  less. 

A  tew  single  mothers  do  manage  on  such  mea- 
ger earnings,  but  most  of  them  are  getting  sub- 
stantial help  from  others.  One  woman  may  get 
free  child  care  from  her  sister,  another  may  re- 
ceive regular  child  support  fr<  >m  her  children's  fa- 
ther, and  a  third  may  live  with  her  parents. 
Women  who  have  unusually  low  budgets  also 
tend  to  have  other  advantages,  such  as  a  healths 
family  that  requires  little  medical  care  or  a  job 
within  walking  distance.  Those  who  are  not  so 
fortunate  need  outside  help  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween what  they  can  earn  and  what 
they  must  spend. 

Clinton's  promise  has  left  him — and  the 
country — with  three  options.  The  first  is  to  stick 
to  his  pledge  to  kick  families  off  welfare  after 
tw<  >  years  and  fully  fund  a  system  that  w<  mid  en- 
sure that  single  mothers  who  were  willing  to 
work  could  support  then  families.  Such  a  program 
would  probably  cost  an  additional  $20  billion  a 
year.  It  would  hav  e  to  include  public-sector  jobs, 
subsidized  child  care,  and  other  g>  ivernment  sup. 
port.  The  Clinton  Administration  has  been 
trying  to  move  in  this  direction.  Last  year  it  ex- 
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r..led  tin.  E  lrned  Income  Tax  Credit,  which 
Hipplement-  the  earnings  of  poor  families  with 
Uuldren.  Thi^  year  it  1-5  trying  to  create  a  health- 
^  ire  Astern  111  which  everyone  will  receive  med- 
u  ,il  insurance  But  it  has  yet  to  propose  a  system 
:  child-care  subsidies  that  would  make  it  possi- 
hle  tor  every  single  mother  to  work.  And  it  has 
vet  to  tackle  our  current  patchwork  ot  housing 
subsidies,  which  give  some  poor  families  $800  or 
more  .1  month  hut  give  the  majority  nothing  and 
force  some  to  live  in  shelters. 

The  second  option  is  to  increase  spending 
modestly,  put  a  two-year  time  limit  on  welfare, 
but  only  allow  a  state  to  terminate  a  woman's 
AFDC  benefits  it  it  found  her  both  child  care  and 
m  ime  kind  ot  a  job,  either  in  the  public  or  the  pri- 
vate sector.  It  Congress  adopts  that  approach, 
tew  women  and  children  are  likely  to  suffer  se- 
rious harm  from  these  "reforms."  But  it  appro- 
priations tor  child  care  and  public-service  jobs 
remain  modest,  as  they  surely  will  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, the  welfare  rolls  will  not  shrink  much  either. 


ROCK-A-BUY  BABY 
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A  reform  of  this  kind  would  encourage  the 
most  employable  welfare  recipients  to  work  and 
let  the  rest  remain  on  welfare.  In  the  end,  that 
is  probably  the  most  prudent  use  of  taxpayers' 
money.  Such  a  program  would  cut  the  AFDC 
rolls  a  little  and  enable  us  to  leam  a  lot  about  the 
feasibility  of  making  more  mothers  work,  with- 
out making  anyone  worse  off.  But  it  will  most  def- 
initely not  "end  welfare  as  we  know  it."  The 
public  is  likelv  to  consider  this  another  broken 
promise,  and  another  signal  that  the  "welfare 
problem"  is  unsolvable. 

The  third  option  is  for  Congress  to  impose  a 
two-year  time  limit  without  requiring  states  to  pro- 
vide child  care  or  guarantee  jobs.  If  that  happens, 
most  single  mothers  will  find  ways  to  survive.  But 
tor  some  the  results  are  likely  to  be  tragic.  Little  as 
we  like  it,  welfare  is  the  price  we  now  pay  for  keep- 
ing single  mothers  and  their  children  together.  If  w  e 
put  a  time  limit  on  welfare  without  creating  a  vi- 
able alternative,  more  families  will  break  up.  Some 
mothers  will  send  their  children  to  live  with  rela- 
tives. Others  will  move  in  with  men  who  abuse 
them  or  their  children.  More  will  show  up  in  shel- 
rers.  In  due  course,  more  children  will  also  end  up 
in  foster  care.  This  obviously  is  not  what  President 
Clinton  intends.  Yet  the  political  momentum  that 
he  has  set  in  motion  with  his  rhetoric  about  "end- 
ing welfare  as  we  know  it"  has  made  these  possi- 
bilities much  more  likely.  Unless  he  demonstrates 
the  political  resolve  to  follow  through  on  his  prom- 
ises with  the  commitment  they  require,  he  may- 
have  a  lot  ot  misery  to  ansyver  for. 


IN  MY  BACKYARD.' 
SURE! 


From  "Learning  to  Lore  the  Waste,"  by  Trebbe 
Johnson,  in  the  January  I  February  issue  0/ New 
Age  journal. 


hen  I  learned  that  my  rural  community  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  yvas  under  consider- 
ation as  a  site  for  a  low  -level  nuclear-waste  dump, 
my  first  reaction  yvas  to  vow  to  block  the  project. 
"No  way,"  I  swore,  along  with  my  neighbors, 
w  ho  w  ere  equally  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  liv- 
ing around  the  bend  from  a  mounting  reposito- 
ry ot  radioactive  material. 

"If  they  build  it  here,  I'm  putting  the  house  up 
tor  sale."  a  friend  told  me  as  the  battle  heated  up. 
"And  it  anyone  asks  why,  1  yvon't  say,  because  no- 
body will  come  near  this  area  if  they  knoyv  the 
truth."  Although  I  share  that  frustration,  lately 
I  have  been  considering  another,  more  chal- 


"With  only  a  $250  minimum  investment 
you  don't  have  to  compromise  your 
present  to  start  saving  for  your  future." 

U  \  in  President 


We  don't  feel  that  your  plans  for  tomorrow  should  interfere  with  your  plans  for  today.  So,  we've 
kept  our  minimum  investment  low  t«  >  make  it  easier  U  >r  you  to  start  saving  U  >r  college,  retirement  or  anything  else  y 
want  in  your  future.  You  can  open  a  Berger  account  with  as  little  as  $250  and  add  to  an  exist  ing  i me  with  $50.  Am 
while  periodic  investments  do  not  assure  a  profit  nor  protect  against  loss  in  declining  markets, 
our  low  minimums  can  help  you  build  toward  your  goals. ..at  your  own  pace. 

If  our  thinking  complements  your  own,  the  next  step  is  to  see  which  jjF- 
Berger  Fund  is  right  for  you. 

The  Berger  100  Fund  is  a  growth  fund  which  invests  in  what  we  think  are 
the  best  of  the  current  faster-growing  companies. 

The  Berger  101  Fund  is  a  gr<  >wth  and  mo  >me  fund  which  tends  ti » <  >wn 
larger,  established  companies  whose  growth  is  often  confirmed  by  a  record  of 
paying  dividends. 
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For  the  period  ending  12/31/93  Source  Lipper  Analytical  Services.  Inc  'Mornmgstar  proprietary  ratings 
reflect  historical  risk-ad|usted  performance  as  of  1/31/94  The  ratings  are  subject  to  change  every  month 
Mornmgstar  ratings  are  calculated  from  the  funds'  three-,  five-  and  ten-year  average  annual  returns  with 
appropriate  fee  adjustments  and  a  risk  factor  that  reflects  fund  performance  relative  to  three-month 
Treasury  bill  monthly  returns  Ten  percent  of  the  funds  in  an  investment  category  receive  five  stars  and 
22  5%  receive  four  stars  "Berger  Associates  assumed  management  of  the  Funds  9/30/74 

Our  performance  has  paid  off  with  five  stars. 

Morningstar,  an  independent  evaluatorof  mutual 
funds,  publishes  a  monthly  rating  of  mutual  funds 
based  on  average  annual  returns,  tees  and  a  risk 
factor.  For  the  period  ending  1/ M /CM,  both  the 
Berger  100  and  Berger  101  Funds  earned 
Morningstar  s  highest  possible  five-star 
overall  rating. 

Please  call  (800)  3334001 

for  a  prospectus  containing  more  complete  information 
including  management  fees,  charges  and  expenses. 
Read  it  carefully  before  investing. 


The  Berger  Funds 


Together  we  can  move  mountains. 


he  figures  in  the  chart  represent  past  performance  and  do  not  guarantee  future  results  These 
lerformance  figures  include  changes  in  share  price  and  reinvestment  of  dividends  and  capital 
lains,  which  will  fluctuate  so  that  shares,  when  redeemed,  may  be  worth  more  or  less  than 
leir  original  cost  The  figures  include  the  deduction  of  12b-1  fees  beginning  in  June.  1990 


lending  option:  I'm  1 1\  ing  to  prepare  to  cherish 

.Alter  .ill,  in  .1  very  real  way,  I  have  helped  to 
create  it.  No,  m\  community  isn't  powered  by  nu- 
clear energy,  and  I  don't  work  in  an  industry  that 
iisc>  radioactive  materials.  Bui  it  lhelievethat  all 
ot  lite  is  interconnected,  then  I  must  accept  ih.it 
mv  society  s  waste  in  also  my  <  >wn.  .And  although 
1  like  to  think  ot  my  lifestyle  as  environmental- 
ly conscious,  it's  actually  not  ,ill  ih.it  pure.  My 
husband  and  I  together  drive  550  miles  every 
week  lii  the  summer  we  pic  k  tresh  vegetables  and 
truits  from  our  garden,  but  in  the  w  inter  we  buy 
them  Irom  health-food  --tores  th.u  truck  them 
east  from  organic  farms  in  t.  .'alitornia.  .And  .is  ,i 
writer.  I  use  paper  ,i  great  deal  ot  paper-  and 
ih.it  requires  the  felling  ot  trees,  even  when  1 
conscientiously  write  on  both  sides.  Unavoid- 
ably, 1  use  energy,  and  using  energy  makes  waste. 
So  I've  begun  asking  myself—  as  I  gather  infor- 
mation about  the  halt-lite  ot  isotopes  and  the 
reliability  ot  concrete  versus  steel  storage  eon- 
tamer' — what  musi  I  do  to  respect  the  waste? 

1  take  inspiration  from  the  story  ot  Ava- 
lokiteshvara,  the  hodhisattva  ot  compassion, 
who  those  to  delay  nirvana  and  remain  among 
civilization  until  all  other  sentient  beings  had  at- 
tained enlightenment.  In  his  determinarion  not 
i  o  shut  his  eyes  on  the  s<  irrows  i  >t  i  he  w<  >rld  and 
to  reach  out  his  hand  to  help,  he  sacrificed  his 
i  »wn  rest  and  comfort . 

I.  too,  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice.  I  confess  that 
1  still  lack  the  courage  to  sav  that  1  embrace  the 
waste  facility  and  will  cease  my  fight  to  keep  it 
out  of  my  community.  .And  yet,  should  our  area 
be  chosen,  1  pray  thai  I  w  ill  have  the  courage  not 
only  to  remain  here  but  to  welcome  I  he  dump  as 
my  new  neighbor.  Only  by  doing  so  can  we  ush- 
er w  aste  bai  k  into  I  he  c  ire  le  i  >t  lite. 

Writer  and  deep  ecologist  Joanna  Mac  v  has  en- 
visioned "surveillance  communities"  forming 
around  nuclear  facilities,  centers  where  the  mon- 


itoring and  repair  ot  equipment  and  the  educa- 
tion ol  citizens  would  become  a  sacred  responsi- 
bility passed  down  from  one  generation  to  the 
next.  I  myself  imagine  a  solemn  ceremony  tak- 
ing place  each  year  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
date  our  nuclear-waste  clump  opened.  We  citizens 
would  bum  candles,  pray,  and  sing  as  we  joined 
hands  all  around  the  500-acre  site  to  consecrate 
our  commitment  to  shared  vigilance. 

I  )nly  by  cherishing  the  waste  can  we  honor  the 
earth  and  our  awesome  responsibility  as  its  care- 
takers. 


[Testimi  my] 

ANDY  WARHOL: 
FOURTEEN  MINUTES 
AND  COUNTING 


From  testimony  given  in  January  by  Andre  Em- 
merich, (i  dealer  in  contemporary  art,  m  New  York 
State  Surrogate's  Court,  Emmerich  was  testifying 
as  <m  expert  witness  on  behalf  of  the  Andy  Warhol 
Foundation  for  the  Visual  Arts,  the  chief  beneficia- 
ry t  >f  the  \\  'arhi  >l  estate ,  in  a  suit  filed  against  the  foun- 
dation by  Edward  Hayes.  Hayes,  who  served  as  the 
estate's  lawyer  for  six  years,  is  suing  for  $1 1 .7  mil- 
lion in  unpaid  fees  ;  he  was  to  be  paid  2  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  the  estate.  I  layes  claims  that  the  estate 
is  worth  $<S27  million;  in  order  to  limit  us  settle- 
ment with  Hayes,  the  foundation  argued  that  be- 
cause Warhol's  popularity  may  soon  wane,  the  estate 
is  worth  only  $220  million.  The  case  was  heard  by 
ludge  Eve  Preminger. 

H  

in  your  opinion,  could  profitably  be  compared 
with  Warhol.' 

WMKI  EMMERICH:  It  we  go  hack  in  history,  we 
come  to  artists  who  in  their  tune  were  as  fash- 
i<  mable  and  acclaimed  as  Warhol  was  in  his  time 
but  w  ho  subsequently  went  through  periods  ot  to- 
tal oblivion — John  Singer  Sargent,  Helleu  in 
Paris,  Boldini,  Meissonier.  These  are  all  artists 
who  in  their  time  were  the  most  fashionable, 
the  most  popular  artists,  who  within  the  span  ot 
a  dec  ade  or  so  went  into  oblivion,  to  be  rescued 
perhaps  a  decide  or  a  tew  decades  down  the  line. 

HON.  PREMINGER:  1  gather  from  what  you  arc- 
saving —  insofar  as  one  can  predict  anything  in 
the  market-  y<  >u  are  predicting  a  period  of  obliv- 
i>  hi  U  ir  Warhol .' 

EMMERICH:  1  wouldn't  w  ant  to  predict.  Crystal 
halh  are  risky.  I  do  want  to  point  out  that  there 
certainly  is  the  potential,  particularly  in  the 
A  ii  hoi  case,  as  he  w  as  the  most  fashionable  artist 
ot  his  period.  By  definition,  what  is  fashionable 
today  w  ill  be  old-fashioned  tomorrow.  Warhol's 


The  collage  above,  by  R.  Ernest  (  Weenwell,  depicts  the  Wanaksink  Lake  (  lubhouse  in  Rock  I  lill.  New  York;  it  t\ 
composed  o)  more  than  \000  pieces  of  canceled  ptistage  stamps  ( invnuv/l.  a  stamp  collectoi  in  Wurtsboro,  New 
V  irk,  cuts  stamps  into  small  strips  and  paste's  them  together  to  form  collages  His  "stampcrafts"  were  featured  in  the 
( !i  iii/w  1993  issue  oj  The  American  Philatelist,  a  monthly  about  sr^im/i  co/lecting,  published  in  State  (  'ui/c'/jt', 
Pt'nns\ifo'anici 


art,  the  an  for  which  he  was  most  t. minus,  con- 
sists of  pop  ;irr,  which  is  the  .irt  ot  using  images 
of  daily  products  like-  Rrillo  hoxes,  Coca-(  !ola 
hottles,  and  Campbell's  soup  cans,  which  owe 
their  freshness,  their  liv  eliness,  then  popness  to 
the  fact  that  twenty  years  cli  >wn  the  line,  the  Rril- 
lo box  will  no  longer  he  the  same.  Coca-Cola 
bottles  have  already  begun  to  disappear.  Camp- 
bell's si  nip  labels  will  change.  Th.it  pi  >p  aspect,  that 
freshness,  w  ill  no  longer  be  so  fresh. 

The  t  >t he i  aspect  i  >t  Warhi  >1,  portraits  of  now- 
famous  people  -Marilyn  Monroe,  Jackie  O., 
Elvis  Presley — does  anybody  today  want  pho- 
tographs of  Theda  Bara  or  Edith  Wilson  [the 
wife  of  Woodrow  Wilson]  or  ;\liee  Roosevelt 
Longworth  or  Marion  Davies? 

1  think  it's  .1  precarious  future,  ,md  1  would 
simply  want  to  emphasize  that  to  predict  the 
market  for  Warhol  ten,  twenty  years  dow  n  the 
line  is  vcr\  risky. 

HON.  PREMINt  'I  K:  I  don't  w  ant  to  put  words  in 
your  mouth,  but,  according  to  what  1  assume, 
there  is  mi  >re  risk  in  Warhc  >1  than  in  (Roy|  Lich- 
tenstein,  although  he,  too,  is  a  pop  artist  ? 

EMMERK  H:  I  think  possibly  so.  It's  always  dif- 
ficult to  predict  what  our  children  will  think  of 
the  art  we  like.  Rut  we  know  that  what  they 
think  will  he  different  from  w  hat  we  think  today. 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  COLD 
WAR  ASSASSIN 


From  it  menu)  mi  iyiWoh.s  cis.sti.s.smatHm  methods, 
sent  m  November  1^4^  by  a  consultant  for  the  (  'IA 
to  one  o\  the  agency's,  intelligence  officers.  The  memo 
appeared  in  an  article  by  Alexander  Gockbum  in 
the  February  15  issue  of  (.  iounterpunch,  a  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  newsletter. 

i  regret  taking  so  long  to  supply  you  with  in\ 
thoughts  on  the  problem  that  you  raised  w  hen  1 
saw  you  last.  Rather  than  attempt  to  organize  a 
logical  outline  of  all  of  the  means  hy  which  the 
type  of  activity  you  mentioned  might  he  ac- 
c«  implished,  I  am  simply  setting  dt  iwn  the  means 
that  1  think  might  he  most  efficacious. 

I  believe  that  there  are  two  chemical  suh- 
stances  that  would  he  useful.  One,  sodium  fluo- 
roacetate,  when  ingested  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  cause  death,  does  not  cause  characteristic 
pathologic  lesii  >ns,  n<  >t  dt  ies  it  increase  the  aim  unit 
of  fluorine  in  the  body  to  a  degree  that  can  he  de- 
tected. The  t  iihei  that  I  have  in  mind  is  tetraethyl 
lead,  which,  as  y<  >u  km  >w,  o  mid  he  dropped  i  >n  the 
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skin  in  small  qu  1  producing  no  local  lesion; 
afrer  .1  quiet  uli  1."  >pc<.  il ic  pathologic  evi- 
dence of  tin      1.1  1 1 iyl  lead  would  be  present. 

[t  mind  1 1  could  be  put  into  a  relative- 
ly tighth  '■  mall  room  with  a  block  of  car- 
!  « >n  dii  »  ide  k  e,  it  is  highly  probable  that  death 
would  lesuli  and  that  there  would  be  no  chance 
.  >t  iIk  •  ncuimiances  being  detected. 


NOT  WITH  A  BANG 


From  ti  list  of  10,660  entries  submitted  last  year  to 
the  Big  Bang  C  challenge,  a  contest  organized  by  Sky 
rele»cope  magazine  to  "rename  the  Big  Bang." 
/  he  contest's  judges  were  unable  to  find  a  worthy  re- 
placement for  "Big  Bang"  among  the  entries;  ac- 
cording  to  Carl  Sagan,  one  of  the  judges,  "There's 
nothing  (in  the  list]  that  even  approaches  the  phrase 
'Big  Bang'  in  felicity."  Sky  &  Telescope  is  pub- 
lished monthly  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

A  C  Celestial  Party 
Allness 

A  Steven  Spielherg-( Jeorge  Luc. is  Production 

Beautiful  Bounty 

Bob 

Bouquet  of  Beginnings 

Bursting  Star  Sack 

C  .'rear  ion  of  a  Universal  Dream 

Doink 

Go(  iod! 

I  ley,  Looky  There  at  That 
Hot  Hurl 

Immense  Blossoming 
Infinity  Forever 
It's  a  I Jniverse 
|iffy  Pop 

Leisurely  Cosmic  Expansion 
Let  There  Be  Stuff 
( >K,  Fine 

Purse  Opened  to  Reveal  Universe 
Sigh  of  Eternity 
Stupendous  Space  Spawning 
Super  I  listoric  Change 

I  lie  Beginning  of  the  Becoming 

1  he  (  Crescendo  of  ,1  Sound 
The  Expanding  Godhead 

I  he  Instantaneous  Beginning  >  >t  Yesterday,  Today, 


Another  possibility  would  be  to  expose  the  en- 
tire individual  to  X  ray.  When  the  whole  body  is 
exposed,  a  relatively  small  amount  of  radiation 
is  sufficient  to  produce  effects  that  would  lead  to 
death  within  a  few  weeks. 

It  it  were  possible  to  subject  the  individual  to 
a  cold  environment,  he  would  freeze  to  death 
when  his  body  temperature  reached  around  70°; 
in  such  cases,  no  anatomic  lesion  [appears]  that 
is  diagnostic. 

There  are  two  other  techniques  that  I  believe 
should  be  mentioned  since  they  require  no  spe- 
cial equipment  besides  a  strong  arm  and  the  will 
to  do  such  a  job.  These  would  be  either  to  smoth- 
er the  victim  with  a  pillow  or  to  strangle  him  with 
a  wide  piece  tit  cloth,  such  as  a  bath  towel.  In 
each  case,  there  is  no  specific  anatomic  change 
to  indicate  the  cause  of  death,  though  there  may 
be  serosal  petechiae  and  marked  visceral  con- 
gestion that  would  suggest  strangulation. 

I  hope  you  will  forgive  the  random  way  in 
which  I  have  set  these  things  down.  I  am  sure  that 
there  are  many  exotic  alkaloids  and  other  chem- 
ical substances  that  might  be  used,  but  I  am  sure 
you  have  available  as  much  information  (or  in- 
trinsic knowledge)  as  I  have.  It  1  can  he  of  any  fur- 
ther aid  to  you,  I  hope  you  will  call  on  me. 


[Advice] 

GO,  FISH 


From  "Euthanasia  in  Fish,"  by  FrankG.  Anderson, 
in  the  January  issue  of  Freshwater  and  Marine 
Aquarium  Magazine,  a  monthly  "dedicated  to  the 
tropical  fish  enthusiast"  and  published  in  Sierra 
Madre,  California.  Anderson  is  a  regular  colum- 
nist for  the  magazine. 
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Top  him  down  the  toilet!" 
F  lush.  Gurgle,  gurgle,  and  a  moment  latet  the 
sound  of  recharging  water  announces  that  an- 
other fish  has  bitten  the  dust. 

This  scene  is  repeated  more  often  than  we  like 
to  admit.  Somehow  it  is  reassuring  to  see  a  trou- 
bled fish  with  ugly  white  fungus  and  ripped  tins 
swirling  dow  n  into  the  smooth  whirlpool  vortex 
of  .1  home  toilet.  Immediately  after  the  flush 
comes  the  feeling  that  we  did  the  right  thing. 

The  intentions  behind  this  act  may  be  inno- 
cent and  well-meaning,  but  the  method  of 
putting  a  tish  down  by  flushing  is  not  as  humane 
.is  it  seems.  It  results  in  pain  and  further  torture 
tor  a  defenseless  specimen  that,  it  it  had  a  vote, 
would  opt  tor  proper  euthanasia:  quick,  easy,  and 
as  painless  as  possible.  Unfortunately  tor  the  tish, 
what  is  quick,  easy,  and  as  painless  as  possible  tor 
a  fish  does  not  always  mesh  with  what  is  easy  for 


"Maldive  anemone  fish  and  carpel  anemone,"  by  Youji  (  >hkata.  From  Under  the  Sea,  <i  collection  oj  <  Ihkata's  pho- 
tographs taken  around  coral  reefs  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans.  The  maldive  anemone  fi\h  shown  above  is  tak- 
ing refuse  tram  its  predators  in  the  tentacles  of  a  carpet  anemone.  The  carpet  anemone  typically  stings  small  fish  with 
its  tentacles,  envelops  them,  and  then  digests  them,  the  maldive,  however,  secretes  a  mucus  that  makes  u  immune  to 
the  carpet  anemone's  sting.  Under  the  Sea,  which  includes  text  by  Leighton  R.  Taylor,  is  published  by  Chronicle  Books, 
in  San  Francisco. 


the  hobbyist.  It's  much  simpler  for  most  of  us 
just  to  flush  the  fish,  because  we  believe  that  it 
1  s  going  to  a  gentle  death. 

But  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
When  a  fish  enters  the  labyrinth  of  home  drain- 
pipes, it  encounters  physical  barriers  like  valves 
and  elbows,  corrosion,  and  water  turbulence.  It 
may  find  refuge  in  an  isolated  pocket  until  the 
next  flush,  but  the  material  that  accompanies 
that  flush  is  more  than  the  fish  can  survive. 

Before  the  hobbyist  considers  euthanasia  tor 
fish,  he  or  she  should  make  prevention  the  first  or- 
der <  if  business.  Many  <  if  the  diseases  and  parasites 
that  tropical  fish  succumb  to  can  be  eliminated  or, 
at  least,  decreased  to  comfortable  levels  through 
preventive  maintenance,  isolation,  and  gradual 
acclimatization.  1  don't  know  how  many  times 
I've  heard,  "I  didn't  notice  anything  wrong  until 
he  floated  to  the  top  of  the  tank,"  or,  "He  looked 
,i  little  funny  and  wasn't  eating,  but  I  didn't  pay 
much  attention."  Aquarium  fish  are  very  similar 
to  any  other  house  pets,  including  cats  and  dogs. 
They  need  attention,  and  the  only  way  attention 
starts  is  by  observation.  The  hobbyist  needs  to 
look  in  on  bis  fish  at  least  twice  ,\  J.u 

But  sometimes,  despite  all  the  observation 
one  can  reasonably  expect,  a  fish  will  become 


sick,  wasted  away,  or  diseased,  or  fall  into  such  a 
dilapidated  state  that  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
saved.  What  to  do.' 

There  are  several  ways  to  put  down  a  fish. 
Many  professionals — out  of  the  siyht  of  the  pet 
owner — either  strike  a  hard  quick  blow  to  the 
head  or  decapitate  the  fish.  These  methods  are 
not  as  uncivilized  as  they  may  sound.  In  decap- 
itation, the  nerves  are  immediately  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  body,  and  the  fish  w  ill  feel  noth- 
ing except  a  short  spurt  of  sensation.  These  meth- 
ods are  fast  and  effective;  however,  they  are  also 
violent,  and  the  fish  owner  may  not  want  to  take 
it  upon  himself  to  carry  them  out.  It  this  is  the 
case,  anesthetics  can  be  used  t<  >r  euthanasia  pur- 
poses. An  overdose  of  ethyl-4-amino  benzoate 
(benzocaine)  or  ethyl-m-amino  benzoate  meth- 
anesulfonate  (trikaine  methanesulfonate)  wall 
kill  a  fish  specimen  humanely. 

I  recently  had  a  problem  w  ith  a  tw<  >-m<  >nth-<  >ld 
Discus  that  was  wasting  away.  I  tried  several  treat- 
ments, water  improvement,  and  individual  care 
and  dips  to  no  avail.  It  was  apparent  that  within 
a  tew  days  the  fish  w<  iuld  die.  Rather  than  let  it  suf- 
fer any  more  misery,  1  placed  it  in  a  smaller  con- 
tainer tilled  with  tank  water  and  put  the  c<  mtainer 
in  the  freezer.  Within  an  hour,  it  w  as  all  over. 


RLAhlNi  IS 


Horace  Pippin  was  a  self-taught  painter  Unhampered  by  theories  of  technique,  he  painted  with  an  intensity 
that  resulted  in  an  original  and  authentic  expression  of  the  American  spirit  "I  Tell  My  Heart:  The  Art  of 
Horace  Pippin"  includes  a  broad  representation  of  the  137  known  paintings  and  burnt  wood  panels  of 
Pippin.  It's  the  most  comprehensive  exhibition  of  his  work  to  date.  His  intuitive  genius  for  composition, 
color,  and  form  make  him  one  of  our  most  interesting  and  original  American  painters,  in  many  respects 
a  modernist  ahead  of  his  time.  Here's  a  unique  opportunity  to  see  the  world  through  his  eyes 

"I  Tell  My  Heart:  The  Art  of  Horace  Pippin" 

Museum  of  American  Art  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts    January  21 —April  17  1994 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago    April  30- July  10  1994 

Cincinnati  Art  Museum    July  31  -October  9.  1994 

The  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art    October  26.  1994-January  1.  1995 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art    February  1  —April  30.  1995 
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SuDDortina  the  soirit  of  innovation 


HOW  CURIOSITY 
(ALMOST)  KILLED 
THE  CAT  DOCTOR 

From  a  letter  to  ilu  editor  by  I  h.  Robert  A.  Lopez, 
in  the  September  I .  J  993.  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Association.  In 
the  letter.  Lope:,  a  veterinarian  in  IVvsrporr,  NVu1 
York,  described  the  results  ufa  number  oj  experiments 
he  had  conducted  to  determine  whether  Otodectes 
t  \  ni  it  is,  tin  ear  mite  usually  found  in  cats  and  dogs, 
could  also  infest  human  beings. 

.iT^L.  '  the  literature  did  not  re- 

veal any  report  of  C  )todecte>  cynotis  infestation  in 
human  beings,  1  decided  to  become  a  human 
guinea  pig.  1  obtained  ear  mites  from  a  cat  and 
continued  K  microscopic  examination  that  they 
were  ( )todectes  cynotis.  Then  1  moistened  <i  ster- 
ile cotton-tipped  swab  with  warm  tap  water  and 
transferred  approximately  one  gram  of  ear  mites 
from  the  cat's  ear  to  my  left  e.ir.  Immediately,  1 


ATONING  FOR  THE 
ABUSIVE  PARENT 

From  "A  Yizkm  Prayer  for-  Victims  of  Abuse,"  by  ha 
F.  Stone,  in  the  second  issue  of  Kerem:  A  journal 
ot  creative  explorations  in  Judaism,  published  hy 
■  >::<  ly  (  (.'liter,  m  ll'ashmgti  m  .  /  *  ; 

NLn  C  iod  remember  my  (father/ mother) 
w  ho  has  gone  to  his/her  eternal  home. 
May  he/she  be  granted  an  opportunity 

■ 

.  i rent  t< »r  a  child. 

M 

■ 

■ 
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heard  scratching  sounds,  then  moving  sounds,  as 
the  mites  began  to  explore  my  ear  canal,  ltch- 
ing  sensations  then  started,  and  all  three  sensa- 
tions merged  into  a  weird  cacophony  of  sound 
and  pain  that  intensified  from  that  moment  on. 
At  first.  I  thought  this  wouldn't  and  couldn't 
last  very  long.  How  ever,  as  the  day  and  evening 
w  ore  on,  1  began  to  w  orry.  The  itching,  or  pru- 
ritus, w  as  increasing.  Thcsounds  in  my  ear  were 
becoming  louder  as  the  mites  traveled  toward  my 
eardrum.  1  telt  helpless.  Is  this  rhe  way  a  mite- 
intested  animal  reels? 

For  the  next  five  hours,  the  mites  were  very 
active,  and  then  their  activity  leveled  off.  There 
was  still  something  definitely  crawling  about 
deep  in  my  left  ear,  hut  the  discomfort  was 
bearable. 

When  1  went  to  bed  at  about  1  1:00  P.M.,  the 
mite  activity  increased  incrementally  so  that  by- 
midnight  the  mites  were  very  busy,  biting, 
scratching,  and  moving  about.  By  1:00  A.M.,  the 
sounds  were  loud.  An  hour  later,  the  pruritus 
was  very  intense.  After  two  hours,  the  highest  lex  - 
el  of  itching  and  scratching  was  attained.  Sleep 
w  as  impossible.  Then,  suddenly,  the  mites  seemed 
to  lessen  their  feeding  activities,  and  I  could 
sleep.  Mite  activity  resumed  at  7:00  A.M.,  with 
light  noises  and  slight  pruritus.  This  pattern  was 
repeated:  light  mite  activity  during  the  day,  with 
a  slight  increase  from  approximately  6:00  to  9:00 
P.M.,  and  then  heavy  mite  activity  from  mid- 
night to  ^:00  A.M.  This  pattern  of  nighttime 
feeding  made  sleep,  no  matter  how  urgent,  com- 
pletely out  of  the  question. 

B\  the  second  week,  the  intensity  of  the  mite 
activity  began  to  lessen.  By  the  third  week,  the 
ear  canal  was  filling  up  with  debris,  and  1  couldn't 
hear  our  ot  my  left  ear.  By  the  fourth  week,  mite 
activity  was  reduced  by  75  percent,  and  I  could 
feel  mites  craw  ling  across  my  face  at  night.  They 
nev  er  tried  to  enter  my  right  ear,  nor  did  they 
bite  or  cause  itching  anywhere  else  on  my  body. 
At  the  end  ot  one  month,  1  could  no  longer  feel 
or  hear  any  mire  activity.  However,  my  ear  was 
completely  filled  with  debris.  For  the  first  time, 
1  c  leansed  my  ear  with  swabs  and  warm-water 
flushings.  Within  one  week,  my  left  ear  was 
clear  of  debris.  By  rhe  sixth  week,  hearing  was 
normal. 

By  the  eighth  week,  1  decided  to  try  again,  to 
see  whether  rhe  first  experiment  had  been 
flawed  or  misleading.  Accordingly,  I  obtained 
ear  mites  from  another  car.  1  Transferred  a  sam- 
ple to  my  left  ear,  as  1  had  clone  before.  Once 
again,  my  ear  began  to  react  to  the  mite  inva- 
sion. Loud  scratching  noises,  pruritus,  and  pain 
all  began  within  a  few  seconds.  The  same  pat- 
urn  evolved,  with  an  early-evening  feeding 
pattern  and  a  heavy  late-night  eating  session. 
The  first  week  was  again  tilled  with  intense 
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[  i.iJ  I  m  meh<  >w  built  up 
m  ears  resisi  ant  to 
.ed  that  a  third  and  final  trial 

\.  cl  eleven,  1  repeated  the  experiment  as 
her  n  ,  u - 1 n !_•  my  left  ear.  Again,  the  intensity  was 
ere  \  ei  \  little  debris  at  i  umulat- 

ed,  and  hearing  was  only  partially  affected.  By 
die  end  of  day  eight  or  nine,  the  mites  had 
ceased  biting,  although  1  telt  some  walking  across 
m\  face  during  the  night.  Once  again,  nothing 
but  warm  water  was  used  to  rinse  the  left  ear.  It 


healed  again  quickly,  except  for  occasional  slight 
bouts  with  pruritus. 

As  a  result  ot  my  experiment,  1  now  advise 
clients  that  the  best  time  to  use  ear  medications 
tor  mites  is  late  in  the  evening,  when  feeding  ac- 
tivity is  most  intense. 


[Interview] 

E.T.  IN  A  JUMPSUIT 


From  an  interview  with  Hal  Wilcox,  a  UFO  "con- 
taetee,"  in  the  Winter  1993  issue  of  Far-out!  The 
Unexplainable,  the  Unusual,  and  the  Unreal,  a 
quarterly  about  extraterrestrial  life.  Wilcox  is  a  re- 
tired schoolteacher  who  lives  in  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia; the  interview  was  conducted  by  Jim  Schmaltz- 
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June  1993  issue  of  Relix:  Music  tor  the  Mind,  a  hi- 
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stuff  related  to  the 
r\  i  his  s\  stem.  I've  tried  lots  ,  it 
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FAR-OL  T.' :  When  did  you  become  a  contactee? 

HAL  WILCOX:  1  was  contacted  by  a  gentleman 
w  ho  came  to  my  home,  knocked  on  the  door,  and 
introduced  himself  very  properly.  1  didn't  be- 
lieve one  word  he  said,  of  course.  But  he  intro- 
duced himself  as  a  representative  of  the 
interplanetary  culture  exchange. 

FAR-OUT! :  Who  was  he.' 

WILCOX:  Zemkla,  from  the  planet  Selo,  in  the 
Bernard  Star.  That's  5.9  light-years  away. 

FAR-OLT!:  He  was  an  extraterrestrial' 

W1L(  DX:  As  tar  a>  1  w  as  concerned,  he  was  a  guy 
on  my  front  porch,  knocking  on  my  door  wear- 
ing a  one-piece  jumpsuit. 

FAR-OLT.' :  And  this  guv  looked  human.' Just 
some  guv  in  a  jumpsuit.' 

WILCOX:  Ye. ih.  Just  some  guy  in  a  jumpsuit, 
like  Burt  Lancaster  in  that  trapeze  movie.  We're 
talking  about  1963,  and  even  at  that  point,  1 
thought.  "My  God,  you'd  never  get  me  to  dress 
like  that  and  walk  around  Hollywood." 

FAR-(  >1  /.':  Did  he  ask  you  to? 

w  11  ( 'OX:  No.  I  figured  he  wants  to  know  where 
Allen's  restaurant  is,  or  w  ants  to  use  the  phone. 
But  instead  he  comes  in  the  house,  turns  around, 
puts  his  hands  on  his  hips,  and  announces,  "1  be 
Zemkla."  I've  never  heard  this  name  before,  so 
I'm  thinking.  What  the  hell  is  this  guy  doing  in 
my  house.'  And  so  then  he  starts  telling  me.  "I'm 
reporting  from  space."  This  noes  on  tor  about  a 
halt  hour  until  finally  he  suggests  that  we  go  out- 
side. I  figured  this  is  w  hen  my  buddies  are  going 
ti  <  lump  out  and  yell,  "Surprise!"  I'm  not  believ- 
ing anv  of  it.  But  this  Zemkla  fellow  walks  out  on- 
to the  front  lawn,  and  instead  ot  my  buddies 
coming  out  from  behind  the  bushes,  a  UFO  low- 
I 

FAR-OLT.':  A  UFO' 

WILCOX:  Yeah.  This  tellow  made  wave  move- 
ments w  ith  his  hands,  and  a  bell-shaped  craft 


lowered  dow  n  over  my  house.  1  was  one  surprised 
guy.  I  mean,  I  was  totally  shocked.  I  was  stunned 
that  anybody  had  the  gall  to  come  in  my  house 
and  announce  he  was  Zemkla,  but  then  to  go 
outside  and  sec  a  UFO,  and  a  Charlton  1  leston 
"Moses"  routine,  clearing  the  sky,  parting  the 
clouds,  I  was  just  damn  stunned. 

FAR-<  XT.':  But  you  weren't  being  abducted.' 

WILCOX:  No,  1  was  an  invited  person,  a  con- 
tactor, not  someone  who  was  grabbed  out  of  his 
bed  screaming  and  dragged  down  the  hall.  That's 
one  ot  the  major  reasons  why  I'm  talking  publicly. 
1  believe  it's  important  tor  American  citizens  to 
realize  that  there  are  some  helpful,  friendly  hu- 
man beings  out  in  space. 

FAR-(  'I  7.':  Why  were  you  chosen.' 

WILCOX:  That  was  the  first  question  that  1  had. 
Why  me?  I'm  just  an  ordinary  person.  1  couldn't  un- 
derstand it  then,  but  I  can  now,  because  I've 
stuck  it  (Hit  tor  thirty  years,  and  each  day  of  my 
lite  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  more  excit- 
ing than  the  one  before.  Now  I'm  getting  in- 
volved with  time  flights. 

FAR-<  H  T.':  How  many  trips  have  you  taken' 

WILCOX:  There  were  six  flights,  two  of  them  to 
the  planet  Selo.  One  flight  in  1968  was  the  result 
of  lots  of  phone  calls  and  conversations  in  coffee 
shops  with  Zemkla  and  some  i  if  his  crew  members. 

FAR-(  >l  7  .':  You  used  to  go  to  coffee  shops  with 
Zemkla.' 

WILCOX:  It  was  mostly  Allen's  restaurant.  They 
looked  like  ordinary  people.  Nobody  bothered 
asking  who  1  was  talking  to. 

FAR-OUT.':  How  long  was  that  1968  trip.' 

WILCOX:  Four  and  a  half  days.  1  had  an  entire- 
agenda  of  what  1  wanted  to  do.  See,  tour  years  ear- 
lier, the  computer  on  the  spacecraft  had  com- 
puted who  my  proper  female  mate  would  be  on 
the  planet  Selo. 

FAR-OUT.':  Did  you  mate  on  that  1968  trip.' 

WILCOX:  Well,  I  don't  know.  We  got  in  bed,  if 
that's  what  you're  asking. 

FAR-OL'T.':  So  you  had  what  we  would  call 
"sex".7 

WILCOX:  1  had  sex  with  her. 

FAR-OUT.':  What  did  she  look  like.7 

WILCOX:  The  most  gorgeous  thing  you  could 
ever  imagine,  structurewise.  I  don't  mean  just 
body  structure,  but  mind,  body,  soul,  the  whole 
thing.  She  was  the  best  person  suited  tor  me  on 
the  planet.  It  was  a  relationship  that  1  don't 
think  I'll  ever  be  able  to  replicate.  It  was  proba- 
bly one  of  the  big  problems  in  my  second  mar- 
riage— on  this  planet — because  it  was  always  in 
the  back  of  my  second  wife's  mind.  But  as  tar  as 
I  was  concerned,  I  was  totally  committed  to  my 
wife  on  this  planet,  when  1  was  here. 

FAR-OUT.':  Do  you  still  see  this  female  alien.' 

WILCOX:  No,  because  of  the  time-line  thing, 
which  is  kind  of  hard  to  explain. 
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TV  THAT'S  REALLY 
IN  YOUR  FACE 


From  a  promotional  brochure  for  Virtual  Vision  Sport, 
a  "personal  projection  TV"  that  the  user  wears  like  a 
pair  o)  eyeglasses.  A  strut/1  television  tuner,  u'om  on 
a  hip  belt ,  transmits  televi.su  <n  signals  t<  >  a  reflecth  e  lens 
on  the  bottom  oj  the  glasses  ,  ihe  lens  then  projects  the 
image  so  that  it  appears  to  be  'floating  in  space"  six 
to  fifteen  feet  away  from  the  viewer.  Virtual  \  ision 
Sport,  which  costs  $695,  is  sold  by  Virtual  Vision,  a 
Redmond,  Washington,  company. 


A 


A.  long  time  ago  television  was  invented,  and 
it  was  good  as  far  as  it  went,  which  is  to  say, 
nowhere.  Then  along  came  portable  TV,  and  it 
was  good,  too,  except  somehow  the  Super  Bowl 
I  List  wasn't  the 
same  on  a  two-inch 
screen.  Then,  in- 
evitably, the  pendu- 
lum sw  ung,  and  TV 
was  suddenly  huge. 
Giant  screen!  Sixty 
inches  across!  And 
that  was  g(  u  id,  too, 

providing  you  had  a  nice  stadium-sized  tec  room 
and  m  i  plans  t<  i  ever  leave  it. 

Which  brings  us  t,  >  Virtual  \  isii  in  Spi  irt.  Port- 
able TV.  With  a  big-screen  color  image.  In  ul- 
tralight five-ounce  eyeglasses. 

And  with  this  key  difference:  Virtual  Vision 
Sport  allows  you  to  watch  TV  no  matter  where 
you  are  or  what  you're  doing,  because  you  can 
also  see  what  you're  doing.  Glance  at  the  virtual  im- 
age and  there's  Star  Trek  protected  six  feet  in 
front  of  you,  in  color,  as  big  as  big-screen  TV. 
Li h >k  straight  ahead,  and  it's  y< >ur  b< >ss,  c<  tilling  t( t- 
ward  your  desk,  wanting  to  know  where  the 
Kleckner  proposal  is. 

With  Virtual  Vision  Sport,  the  possibilities 
are  endless  because  you're  empow  ered  t<  i  g<  i  any- 
where. You  can  walk  the  dog  and  watch  the 
news.  You  can  play  a  round  of  >joll  . md  st ill  catch 
the  game.  You  can  be  at  work  without  missing 
leopardy. 

Reality  ...TV...  Reality  ...  TV  ...  Virtual  Vi- 
sion Sport  gives  you  the  chance  to  watch 
whichever  offers  the  best  show.  For  the  first  time, 
y<  >u  are  tree  fr<  >m  the  tyranny  <  if  TV  (not  to  men- 
tion the  tyranny  of  reality).  TV  now  goes  where 
you  go.  And  yes,  you  can  be  in  two  places  at 
once.  You  are  tree.  You  are  empowered.  You  can 
tune  in,  but  you  don't  hav  e  to  drop  out. 


READINGS  H 


and  a  -mall  child,  a  small  corridor.  Tanva  makes 
p  r      -j-  /  "V"^]  a  narrow  corridor  because  she  is  slender,  but  for 

i\n     -i    ^-v  LL   ,  her  age  it  is  a  high  one — which  is  understandable, 

j-^p  \1     ["HAW  since  she's  the  tallest  in  her  class.  Walking  out  in 

rhe  morning.  Tanva  can  tell  from  these  corridors 
whether  her  girlfriends  have  already  gone  to 

_      ■ .  .  . 

"  •  •  ^  pub-  When  there  is  a  wide,  low  corridor  with  a  dis- 

i 

walked  by.  Sometimes  she  sees  a  corridor  that  is 
\  er\  crooked  and  then  abruptlv  stops.  It  means — 
Tanva  lowers  her  voice — that  some  drunk  was 
walking,  tripped,  and  tell.  In  a  great  cold.  drunk> 
frequentlv  tree:e  to  death.  In  those  cases. 

such  a  corridor  looks  like  a  dead-end 


I 


-treet. 


Zalorhnaya,  the  cold  is  salvation.  The  cold 
maintains  the  sunoundings.  the  environment,  the 
soil  in  a  rigorous  discipline,  in  an  ironclad  order, 
a  -trong  and  stable  balance.  Embedded  in  the 
frozen  earth,  which  is  as  hard  as  concrete,  the 
:..   '  er  ••  puddle."  houses  stand  straight  and  sure;  one  can  walk  and 

t  sinking  ini 

can  get  through  here!"  slum  quagmire:  shoes  don't  stay  behind  in  the 

gooev  sluds 

•  tike 

-  -        -  ■  _ 

Released  from  the  grip  ot  the  cold,  the  hous- 
i-  ip  lie  little  race.  She's  dressed  in  a         es  become  limp  and  slide  deep  into  the  earth.  For 
-h  n  tor  her.  made  ot  fabric  with         manv  vears.  thev  have  been  standing  consider- 

-treet  level  bee 
frost  th  tl 

enk  for 

And  e\cn  n  -he  had  that  much  mon-         icv  soil.  With  each  year,  thev  sink  more  and 

«its  11 

■   r  v   ir»  perrecth  sired  tor  ten-  As  the  wave  of  April  warmth  hits  Zalcchnaya, 

its  lopsided  little  houses  twist,  grow  misshapen, 
sprawl,  and  squat  even  closer  to  the  earth.  The 
entire  neighborhood  contracts  and  sinks,  so  that 

rs  arc 

*>  w  c:.  because  u  here         great  fleet  or  <ubmannes  were  graduallv  sliding  in- 

•  i 

[ 

I  look  at  w  here  she  is  pointing  and  see  that  the 
k  is  s 2  to  t 

rni  weather  coming.1         snaking  its  way  in  little  streams,  channels,  and 
chink-  down  into  the  house-.  Nature  in  Siberia 
•.  ith  mmistakable  -u-         i-  extreme:  everything  here  is  violent  and  radi- 
>  clearh  i  Ider  vet         cal.  So  as  the  mud  in  Yakutsk  begins  to  engulf  the 
•  •  gre  -  cold  is.  houses,  it  is  not  merelv  the  slow  tncklmg  of  a  wa- 

_ 

rig  in 

-  md.  r  t.  >rms  :n         directum  or  porches  and  doors,  tilling  passagewavs 
uettc.  Tnc         and  vards.  as  it" the  streets  ot  the  citv  were  over- 
:r.«.  immobile         flowing  their  curbs  and  pouring  themselves  into 


THE  STYLIST'S 
REVENGE 


From  "Middle  River  Stump  Jump:  A  Credit."  by 
Paul  West,  in  the  Fall  1993  ( Conjunctions,  published 
by  Bard  College ,  in  Annandale-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  West's  statement  was  pari  oj  a  special  section 
m  the  journal  on  writers'  credos.  West's  most  re- 
cent novel  is  Lin  e's  Mansion.  /  lis  essay  "My  Body, 
Myself"  appeared  in  the  August  1989  issue  oj  Har- 
per's Magazine.  West  lives  in  Ithaca.  New  York. 

l  believe  we  are  living  and  writing  in  the  last 
epoch  of  human  endeavor  in  which  anyone  will 
attend  to  style.  A  big  snowplow  behind  us  will 
bring  a  horde  of  plainspoken  mediocrities  utter- 
ly indifferent  to  the  things  we  prize  Proust, 
Nab.  >k< iv,  Beckett  fi >r.  The  advance  guard  <  if  this 
horde  has  already  taken  up  r<  »<  »st  in  the  publish- 
ing h<  >uses. 

I  believe  in  the  artificial,  the  unique,  the  man- 
made;  I  am  not  much  given  to  w<  irrying  about  the 
planet;  a  red  giant  sun  will  doom  it  eventually, 
and,  scientists  tell  me,  it  is  already  too  late  to 
m<  Hint  a  departure  int<  >  space.  I  w  ant  to  set  d<  iwn 
w  hat  it  has  been  like  to  be  alive,  to  get  across  my 
own  priv  ate  sense  of  the  univ  erse. 

The  novel,  no  less  than  the  poem,  v  oices  the 
gut  feeling  of  being  alive,  getting  into  the  open 
the  mewling  and  puking  and  whining  we  feel,  as 
well  as  the  blue-riband  elat  i<  >n,  the  huhrist  k  ex- 
uberance. Hence  mv  view  of  language,  as  it  might 
he  <  >t  pigment,  the  twelve-ti  me  scale,  marble,  the 
lens  and  silver  nitrate:  it  is  what  I  work  in,  dab- 
bling in  the  blood  of  mv  ancestors,  echoing  their 
throats  m  my  srvlc,  their  urgencies  in  mine.  .And 
1  am  especially  eager  to  make  things  from  words 
that,  although  part  of  being  articulate,  aren't 
merely  expository,  explanatory,  matter-of-fact. 
Language  is  a  mystery  from  w  hich  we  can  make 
mysteries  that  were  not  there  before,  skulking  in 
the  matrix  like  penicillin,  but  came  into  being 
w  ith  lis,  evincing  our  uniqueness.  To  use  lan- 
guage thus  is  ,i  reverent  homage  to  ( >ur  predet  es- 
sors,  who  come  to  lite  in  every  tone  we  muster. 

Most  ot  the  stuff  that  surrounds  us  is  w  hat  the 
British  used  to  call  railway  reading:  you  buv  the 
book,  read  a  bit  of  it  en  route,  and  leav  e  it  on  your 
seat  tor  the  next  occupant.  It  the  audience  tor  a 
serious  novel  is  no  more  than  15,000,  then  re- 
joice;  it  will  soon  be  smaller.  Hardly  anybody 
knows  how  to  read,  and  the  universities  are  full 
ot  dimwits  d< ling  i  ither  dimwits  an  uncritical  fa- 
vor. The  astounding  thing  is  that,  as  the  centu- 
ry comes  to  an  end  in  decadence,  as  centuries  do, 
fiction  is  still  being  judged  by  incongruous  stan- 
dards: it  should  confront  us  w  ith  "lovable"  char- 


. k  ters;  its  pn  tse  had  best  be  clipped  and  lean  and 
clean,  like  I  limmler's  greyhounds;  and  win  idunits 
have  to  be  scrutinized  w  ith  alrrn ist  philatelical  se- 
riousness (thrillers  too)  while  the  outstanding 
t ict  ion  of  the  c  ent  ui  v  gathers  dust. 

.Almost  nobody  has  taste,  and  those  who 
pretend  t<  <  inform  the  public  —from  the  purring 
middlebrow  matrons  of  NPR  to  the  flapdoodle 
wiseacres — have  no  hope  o!  teaching  anybody 
anything.  We  w  ill  soon  be  surrounded  In  so 
much  electronic  mediocrity  we'll  go  blind. 

I  believe  in  defiance,  criticism,  l  raft,  and,  in  the 
end,  loyalty  to  language,  our  real  author,  in  wh<  >se 
throat  we  die  Words  are  the  hapa\  legomenon — 
the  on  I  v  known  instance  of  a  things  net  urring— 
in  the  human  parade.  Todo  them  less  than  notice- 
is  to  betray  the  ancestors  alive  in  them,  but  I 
know  only  a  small  platoon  who  can  tell  good 
from  bad  and  call  trash  trash.  Idiots  with  chari- 
tably bestowed  B  minuses  have  already  taken 
over:  a  stunning,  stupefying  majority,  mote  than 
we  could  ever  kill  off,  1  keep  a  revenge  diary, 
though,  tor  posthumous  publication,  a  kind  of 
Devil's  Non-Jest  Book,  in  which  I  honor  master- 
spirits and  flay  d<  'Its,  hi  >ping  t<  >  interest  successi  >rs 
and  survivors.  Or  1  might  squeak  it  in  at  the  very 
end,  so  as  not  to  miss  the  ensuing  noise. 


[Names] 

EVAN  DAN  DO, 
BEWARE 


From  "Why  Die  Evan  Dando,  Die.'"  on  editorial  in 
the  debut  issue  oj  Die  Ev  an  Dando,  Die  Magazine, 
publishedin  Warrington,  Pennsv/vania.  The  quarter- 
ly  consists  largely  oj  attacks  on  Evan  I  )andt),  the  lead 
singer  for  the  Lemonheads,  a  Boston  pop  group.  Ac- 
cording to  the  editorial,  the  release  List  (  ktober  oj  the 
Kind's  sixth  album .  C  )<  »me  t  Vi  Feel  the  Lem<  mheads, 
"marked  the  first  tunc  thai  an  album  has  been  sold  ex- 
clusively i  >n  the  merits  i  >j  a  bandmember's  chcckb<  ntes . " 
The  list  beU>w  contains  names  that  the  editors  consid- 
ered before  settling  on  Die  Evan  Hand.  >,  1  )ie. 

Kill  Evan  Dando  Magazine 
Disembowel  Evan  Dando  Magazine 
1  Want  to  See  Evan  Dand<  is  I  lead  on  a  Pi  >st 
Magazine 

Evan  Dando  Gives  1  lorses'  Asses  a  Bad  Name 
Magazine 

Evan  Dando  (,  'an  Bite  Me  Ridit  1  lere  |ournal 
Here's  a  2  b\  4  with  a  Rustv  Nail  in  It,  There's 
Evan  Dando's  Head  . . .  Any  Ideas'  Magazine 


REAWNliS 


UN!       /HARLAN  D 

■ 

;  .1  i  hare:  Remarkable  Accounts  of  Love, 
S<  ■    uul  Perversity,  edited  by  Richard  Zack>  and 

they  Ut'Tt  origmalh 

/)»WisfiL'ti  hs  ( )xjord  I  niversity  Press  in  Tin-  Letters 

\b\  26,  1879 

1  Var  Mrs.  Mayhew, 

Your  Ethel  is  beautiful,  Loth  in  face  and  form; 
and  is  also  a  perfectly  simple-minded  child  of 
Nature,  who  would  have  no  sort  of  objection  to 
serving  as  model  tor  .i  friend  she  knows  ,is  well  as 
she  does  me.  So  my  humble  petition  is,  that  you 
will  briny  the  three  girls,  and  that  you  will  allow 
me  to  try  souk-  [photographic]  groupings  of  Ethel 
and  Janet  (1  tear  there  is  no  use  naming  Ruth  as 
well,  .it  her  aye,  though  /  should  have  no  objec- 
tion!) without  any  drapery  or  suggestion  of  it. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  pictures  should  be 
such  .is  you  might,  it  you  liked,  frame  and  hang  up 
in  your  drawing-room.  On  no  account  would  1 
do  ,i  picture  which  I  should  be  unwilling  to  show 
to  .ill  the  world — or  at  least  the  artistic  world. 

It  I  did  not  believe  1  could  take  such  pictures 
without  any  lower  motive  than  a  pure  love  of  Art, 
I  would  not  ask  it:  and  it  I  thought  there  was 
.m\  tear  of  lessening  their  beautiful  simplicity  of 
character,  I  would  not  ask  it. 

1  print  all  such  pictures  myself,  and  of  course 
would  not  let  anyone  see  them  w  ithout  your  per- 

Sincerely, 
C "..  L.  Hodgson 

M..\  27.  1879 
i  •    Mrs.  Mayhew  ti  >r  her 


look  without.  Also  the  bathing-drawers  would 
enable  me  to  do  a  full  front  view  of  Ethel,  which 
of  course  could  not  be  done  without  them:  but 
why  should  you  object  to  my  doing  a  back  view 
of  her  w  ithout  them.'  It  would  be  a  perfectly  pre- 
sentable picture,  and  tar  more  artistic  than  with 
them.  As  to  Janet,  at  her  age  they  are  surely  un- 
necessary, whatever  view  were  taken. 

N>  iw  c<  imes  mv  reason  tor  hoping  you  and  Mrs. 
Mayhew  will  after  all  give  carte  blanche  as  to 
dress — at  an\  rate  tor  Ethel  and  Janet.  It  is  that 
1  pay  Mrs.  Mayhew  the  compliment  of  believing 
that  she  states  her  real  reason  tor  objecting  to 
the  entire  absence  of  drapery.  I  was  really  pleased 
to  read  in  Mrs.  Mayhew's  note  that  her  reason  for 
objecting  to  absolute  undress  was  because  she 
telt  "sure  that  the  children  themselves  would  de- 
cidedly object."  Those  words  were  very  welcome 
reading,  because  I  happen  to  feel  sure,  and  tor  gix>d 
reasons,  that  they  would  not  only  not  "decided- 
ly >  ibject,  but  they  wouldn't  object  at  aU.  For  1  had 
told  them  (1  hope  there  is  no  harm  in  doing  so) 
of  the  pictures  1  wished  to  take,  but  had  said  that 
of  course  Mrs.  Mayhew  must  give  leave  before  I 
could  do  them.  Both  Ruth  and  Ethel  seemed 
quite  sure  that  Janet  wouldn't  object  in  the  least 
to  being  done  naked,  and  Ethel,  when  1  asked  her 
it  she  would  object,  said  in  the  most  simple  and 
natural  way,  that  she  wouldn't  object  at  all.  1 
didn't  ask  Ruth,  .is  1  felt  no  hope  of  leave  being 
given  by  the  higher  powers  in  her  case. 

Now  don't  crush  all  my  hopes,  by  telling  me 
that  all  Mrs.  Mayhew  said  was  merely  fagon  de  pur- 
ler, and  that  all  the  time  you  and  Mrs.  Mayhew 
object  absolutely  to  the  thing,  however  much 
the  children  themselves  would  like  it!  1  feel  pret- 
ty sure  that  neither  she  nor  you  would  have  ad- 
mired, as  you  have  done,  all  those  studies  of  naked 
children  (which  of  course  were  done  from  live 
children),  if  you  had  objected  on  general  principles 
to  children  being  pictured  in  that  condition. 

At  any  rate,  1  tmst  you  will  let  me  do  some  pic- 
tures of  Janet  naked:  at  her  age,  it  seems  almost 
absurd  to  even  suggest  any  scruple  about  dress. 

My  great  hope,  1  confess,  is  about  Ethel,  who 
is  (artistically)  w<  >rth  ten  Janets.  Do  consider  her 
<.,isC  in  reference  to  the  fact  that  she  herself  is 
quite  indifferent  about  dress. 

It  worst  comes  to  worst,  and  you  won't  concede 
any  nudities  at  all,  I  think  you  ought  to  allow  all 
three  to  be  done  in  bathing-draw  ers,  to  make  up 
tor  my  disappointment! 

Sincerely  yours, 
O  L.  Dodgson 

PS.  I  hope  Mrs.  Mayhew  won't  mind  my  sug- 
gesting that  I  never  photograph  well  when  a 
large  party  come.  It  Ruth  and  Ethel  bring  Janet, 
there  is  really  no  need  tor  Mrs.  Mayhew  to  come 
as  well — that  is.  ij  you  can  trust  me  to  keep  my 
promise  of  abiding  strictly  by  the  limits  laid 


'Big  Apple  Circus,"  by  Lynn  Saville.  Saville's  wink  appeared  in  a  group  show,  ( Hhcr  ( .'<>!<  >r,  at  55  MaU7  ( itj/lirv 
»  Nc'u1  York  City  last  summer. 


down.  It  you  can't  trust  my  word,  then  please 
never  bring  or  send  any  of  the  children  again!  I 
shi  luld  certainly  prefer,  in  that  case,  t<  >  dr<  >p  the 
acquaintance.  1  get  on  pretty  well  with  three 
pe<  »ple  i  in  the  premises:  better,  usually,  with  twt ». 
What  1  like  best  of  all  is  to  have  two  hours  of 
leisure-time  before  me,  one  child  to  photograph, 
and  no  restrictions  as  to  costume!  (It  is  a  de- 
scending Arithmetical  Series — 2,  1,0.) 

May  28,  1879 

Dear  Mrs.  Mayhew, 

Thanks  for  the  letter.  After  im  List  [letter] 
had  gone,  1  wished  to  recall  it,  and  take  out  the 
sentence  in  which  I  had  quite  gratuitously  sug- 
gested the  possibility  that  you  might  be  unw  illing 
t<  i  trust  me  t<  i  phi  >t<  (graph  the  children  by  them- 
selves in  undress.  And  now  I  am  more  than  ev  - 
er s(  irry  I  wr< >te  it,  as  it  has  accidentally  led  t<  >  your 
telling  me  what  I  would  gladly  have  remained  ig- 
norant of.  For  1  hope  you  won't  think  me  very  fan- 
ciful in  saying  1  should  have  no  pleasure  in  doing 
any  such  pictures,  n<  >w  rh.it  1  km  >w  1  am  <  >nl\  per- 
mitted such  ,i  priv  ilege  on  condition  of  being 
under  chaperon. ige.  1  had  rather  do  no  more  pic- 
tures of your  <  1  nidi  en  except  in  full  dress:  please 
forgive  all  the  trouble  1  have  given  you  about  it. 

Sincerely  y<  lurs, 
C.  L.  Dodgson 


[Memoir] 

TEAM  SPIRIT 

From  "Basketball  Season,"  a  memoir  by  Donna 
fartt,  in  volume  No.  2  of  The  Oxford  American, 
published  in  (  )xford,  Mississippi.  Turn  is  the  author 
oj  The  Secret  1  listi  >ry,  published  in  paperback  by  Bal- 
lantine.  Her  story  "A(  '/immuo  Pageant"  appeared 
in  the  I  December  I^K^  issue  oj  I  larper's  Magazine. 

M.  he  year  1  was  a  freshman  cheerleader  I  was 
reading  1984-  I  was  fourteen  years  old  then  and 
tailing  algebra  and  the  fact  that  1  was  failing  it 
worried  me  as  1  would  worry  now  it  the  Mafia 
were  after  me,  or  it  I  had  shi  it  s<  »meh«  >d\  and  the 
police  were  coming  to  get  me.  But  I  did  not  hav  e 
an  awful  lot  of  time  to  brood  about  this.  It  was 
basketball  season  then,  and  there  was  a  game 
nearly  every  night.  In  Mississippi  the  schools  are 
far  apart,  and  s<  imetimes  we  w<  mid  have  t<  >  drive 
two  hundred  miles  to  get  to  Panola  Academy, 
Sharkey-Issaquena,  tunm  how  those  old  names 
come  hack  to  me;  we'd  leav  e  sometimes  before 
school  was  out,  not  get  home  till  twelve  or  one 
in  the  morning.  I  was  not  an  energetic  teen- 
ager, and  this  was  hard,  on  me.  Too  much  expo- 
sure to  the  high-decibel  world  of  teen  sports — 
shrieking  buzzers,  roaring  stomping  mob, 


HI  MHN( 


"(  Url  in  Rain ,  c  'hicago,  1 99  / .  by  Paul  I  )'Amato.  The  photograph  will  be  pan  of  a  one-man  exhibition  at 
the  Museum  oj  (.  'ontemporary  Photography  at  Columbia  College,  in  Chicago,  from  June  18  through  July 
V  D'Amaiu  lives  in  Portland,  Maine' 


thunderous  feet  ol  players  charging  up  the  court 
kepi  me  in  a  kind  of  perpetual  stunned  con- 
dition; the  tin-roof  echo  of  rural  gymnasiums 
rang  through  .ill  m\  silences,  and  frequently  ai 
nighl  I  woke  in  a  p. inn.  hecause  1  thought  a  play- 
er was  i  rushing  tlm  nigh  my  bedroom  wind<  >w  or 
a  basketball  was  flying  at  nie,  about  to  knock 
lii\  teeth  i  >ut . 

I  read  1984  in  the  backseats  of  Cadillacs, 
Buicks,  Lincoln  Tow  n  (.  !ars,  riding  through  the 
flai  w  1 1 1 1  r\  1  V  ita  with  my  saddle  oxfords  off  and 
my  schoolbooks  piled  beneath  in\  feet.  Our  ra- 
ther-   pn  ifessic  mal  men,  mostly,  lawyers  and  op- 
ti  unetrists,  pn  ispen  >us  K >cal  plumbers — 1< m >k  turns 
driving  us  back  and  forth  from  the  games.  1  he 
other  cheerleaders  griped  about  not  being  al- 
lowed to  rule  with  the  players,  but  though  I 
iped  along  with  them,  I  was  secretly  appalled 
ie  n  >wdy  ream  bus,  lull  of  boys  wh<  >  sh,  mted 
lntiu-  when  you  walked  by  their  table  in  the 
eria    I  he  cars,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
■  ''is,  unlet.  Somebody's  mother  usually 
would  made  cookies;  there  were  always 

iti   n  llu 

•jirb  pun.  bed  l;siks>h  at  the  radio,  applied  Bonne 

ork  or  their  hair. 

i  ' 

•re  J'lS-J  It  upset  me  a  little,  es- 


pecially the  end,  but  the  statement  ALL  ANIMALS 
ARE  EQUAL,  BUT  SOME  ANIMALS  ARE  MORE  EQUAL 
THAN  OTHERS  echoed  sentiments  that  I  recog- 
nized as  prevalent  in  the  upper  echelons  of  the 
cheerleading  squad.  Our  captain  was  a  mean  girl 
named  C  andy  C  lark.  s1k  talked  a  lor  about  spir- 
it and  pep,  and  how  important  it  was  for  us  to 
work  as  a  team,  bur  she  and  her  cronies  ostracized 
the  younger  girls  and  were  horrible  to  us  off  the 
court.  (.  !indy  w  as  approximately  my  height  and 
was  need  to  be  my  partner  in  some  of  the  cheers, 
a  circumstance  that  displeased  her  as  much  as  it 
did  me.  I  remember  a  song  that  was  popular 
around  that  time;  it  had  lyrics  that  went: 

We  arc  family 

I've  got  all  my  sisters  with  me 

This  bad  tor  some  reason  been  incorporated  in- 
to one  of  the  chants,  and  Cindy  and  I  were  fre- 
quently forced  to  sing  it  together:  arms  around 
each  other,  leaning  on  each  other  like  drunks, 
beaming  with  joy,  and  behaving  in  every  way 
like  the  sisters  that  we,  in  fact,  were 


i 


hough  there  was  a  sharp  distinction  between 
the  older  girls  and  the  younger  ones,  we  were  al- 
so divided,  throughout  our  ranks  and  regardless  of 


age,  into  two  distinct  categories:  those  of  snob 
and  slut  I  he  snobs  had  flat  chests,  pretty  clothes, 
and  were  skittish  and  shrill.  I  hough  1 1  u  \  were  .il 
ways  sugar-sweet  to  one's  face,  in  reality  thc\  were 
,i  nasty,  backbiting  lot,  always  doin^  things  like 
•stealing  <  me  ,im  ither's  b<  lyfriend  and  trying  to  rig 
the  elections  for  the  Beauty  Revue.  The  sluts  were 
from  poorer  families,  and  much  better  liked  in 
general.  They  drank  beer,  made  out  with  boys  in 
the  hallways,  and  bad  horrible  black  hickeys  all 
over  their  necks.  Our  squad  was  divided  pretty 
much  bait  and  halt.  Physically  and  economically, 
1  tell  into  the  categt  >ry  <  it  mi>  >b,  but  I  did  p< >< irly  in 
school  and  was  riot  gung  ho  or  clubbish  enough 
to  tit  in  very  well  with  the  rest  of  them.  (  h  i  be  a 
proper  snob,  one  had  always  to  be  making  floats 
tor  some  damn  parade  or  other,  or  organizing 
pot  luek  dinners  tor  the  Booster  Club.)  The  sluts, 
I  the  mght,  t<  >i  >k  a  m<  ire  sensible  view  i  if  sue  h  ti « >l  - 
ishness;  they  sm< Ted  and  drank;  1  fi  iund  them,  as 
a  rule,  much  nicer.  Being  big  girls  generally,  the\ 
w  ere  the  backbones  of  the  stances,  the  U  iundati<  >ns 
from  which  the  pyramids  rose  and,  occasionally, 
fell;  1,  being  the  smallest  on  the  squad,  had  to 
work  with  them  rather  closely,  in  special  sessions 
after  the  regular  cheerleading  practices,  since  they 
were  the  ones  who  lifted  me  into  the  air,  who 
spotted  me  in  gymnastics,  upon  whose  shoulders 
1  had  to  stand  to  form  the  obligatory  pyramid. 
They  all  bad  pet  names  ti  >r  me,  and — tht  nigh  vig- 
orously heterosexual — babied  me  in  what  I  am 
sure  nc  me  i  if  them  realized  was  a  faintly  lechen  his 
way:  tickles  and  pinches,  slaps  i  >n  the  rump,  pulling 
me  into  their  laps  in  crowded  cars  and  crooning 
stupid  songs  from  the  radio  into  my  ear.  At  the 
games  they  c<  impletely  igni  ired  me,  as  ever}  fiber 
ot  then  attention  was  devoted  to  flirting  with — 
and  contriving  to  make  out  with — various  boys. 
As  1  was  both  too  young  to  be  much  interested  in 
boys  and  lacking  in  the  fullness  ot  bosom  and 
broadness  ot  beam  that  would  have  made  them 
much  interested  in  me,  1  was  excluded  from  this 
activity.  But  still  the  sluts  felt  sorry  tor  me  and  gave 
me  tips  on  how  to  make  myself  attractive  (pierced 
ears,  longer  hair,  tissue  paper  in  the  bra) — and, 
when  we  w  ere  loitering  an  iund  after  practices,  i  it- 
ten  regaled  me  w  ith  worldly  tales  of  various  sex- 
ual, obstetric,  and  gynecological  horrors,  some 

i >f  which  still  make  my  eyes  pi  ip  t< >  think 

about. 

Abe  gymnasiums  were  high-ceilingeel,  barn 
like,  dratty,  usualh  in  the  middle  of  some  deso- 
late field.  We  were  always  freezing  in  our  skimpy 
plaid  skins,  our  legs  all  gi  >ose  pimples  as  w  e  clapped 
and  stamped  on  the  yellowed  wooden  floor.  At 
halft  ime  there  were  the  detested  stances,  out  in  the 
middle  ot  the  court,  which  invi  lived  perilt  his  leaps, 
and  ci  implex  timing,  and — mi  >re  likek  than  ru  it- 
tears  and  remonstrations  in  the  changing  rooms. 


[Mi >n<  ili  igue] 

SPORTS  COMPLEX 

By  Dand  Shields.  From  Open  City,  No  _',  a  Ljiuo 
terly  literary  journal  published  in  Neu<  York  (  "tt\ 
Shields  is  the  author,  most  recently,  oj  A  I  land- 
book  for  Drowning,  a  collection  oj  stories  His 
monologue  "Information  Sickness"  appeared  in  the 
June  1993  issue  oj  I  larpei  '«•  Magazine. 

i  n  high  school  I  was  athletic  and  thus,  to  a 
certain  extent,  popular,  i  1<  >w  e\  er,  I  wt  irked  un- 
tl n  1  \  hard  at  it,  at  sports,  with  very  little  sprez- 
zatura,  which  made  me  extremely  unpopular 
among  the  dozen  or  so  really  popular,  athletic 
people.  Why.'  Because  1  made  popularity  or 
grace  look  like  something  less  than  a  pure  gift. 
Onb  the  dozen  or  so  really  popular,  athletic 
people  knew  1  was  unpopular,  so  I  could,  for  in- 
stance, he  elected,  it  I  remember  correctly  (1 
don't:  I'm  making  this  up),  vice  president  of 
the  junior  class  and  yet  be,  in  a  sense,  under 
appreciated.  It  was  a  frustrating  place  to  reign, 
really,  consigned  to  the  highest  ring  of  the 
Ringstrasse,  unable  to  escape  or  improve.  Every 
Halloween  1  cowered  in  in\  basement  bedroom 
with  the  doors  loc  ked,  lights  out,  shades  dow  n, 
and  listened  to  the  sound  of  lobbed  eggs  In  the 
fall  of  1973  I  broke  my  leg,  badly,  playing  foot- 
ball on  the  beach  (so  Kennedyesque! ),  and  the 
first  da\  1  was  home  from  the  hospital  I  lay  im- 
mobile in  a  body  cist  in  the  living  room,  an 
aluminum  pin  in  my  thigh.  l~wo  medics  carry- 
ing a  si  retcher  sti  irmed  the  fr<  >nt  di  ><  >r,  1< >< iking 
tor  someone  who  had  supposedly  talkn  on  the 
front  steps.  Later  that  afternoon,  a  middle-aged 
man.  slightly  retarded,  tried  to  deliver  a  pep- 
peroni  pizza.  A  dump  truiT  started  pouring  a 
ton  of  gravel  into  our  minuscule  backyard.  A  cop 
came  to  investigate  a  purported  robbery.  An- 
other ambulance.  A  florist.  An  undertaker  from 
central  casting.  A  paint  salesman.  M\  popular, 
athletic  friends,  who  had  gathered  together  to 
watch  the  pn  iceedings  w  ith  him  >c  ulars  in  i  me  <  if 
their  houses  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  orchestrated 
this  traffic  all  night  and  deep  into  the  morning 
They  meant  it  as  a  terrorizing,  thoroughly  evil 
prank,  and  my  mi  ither  certainly  saw  it  that  way, 
hut  I  never  took  it  as  anything  other  than  the 
most  moving,  collecth  e  confession  of  the  pain 
that  consists  of  the  inability  to  identity  with 
someone  else's  pain  other  than  by  intensifying 
it .  Vehicles  from  most  areas  ot  the  service  sec  - 
tor  were,  at  one  point,  parked  virtually  around 
the  block. 
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Arguing 
with  the  pope 

In  an  age  of  doubt,  an  examination  of  faith 
By  Barbara  Grizzuti  Harrison 


"If  some  small  mistake  were  made  in  doctrine,  huge  blunders  might  be  made  in  human  happiness.  ...  A  slip  in 
the  definitions  might  stop  all  the  dances;  might  wither  all  the  Christmas  trees  or  break  all  the  Easter  eggs.  .  .  . 
The  Church  had  to  be  careful,  if  only  that  the  world  might  be  careless." — Li.  K.  Chesterton,  (  hthodoxy 


a  m    R  1 1  in  a  n 
Catholic  in  the 
way  my  eyes  are 
brown — it  is  not 
a  condition  from 
which  I  can,  or 
wish  to,  escape.  But  from  time 
to  time  my  love  for  my  Church 
is  sorely  tested,  as  it  was  when 
I  went  to  Denver  last  summer 
to  see  the  Pope  (who  had  des- 
ignated the  week  of  August  1 1 
to  August  15  as  World  Youth 
Day).  1  had  no  way  of  knowing 
at  the  time  that  an  encyclical — a  pastoral  letter  to 
the  whole  Church,  designed  to  protect  the  faith- 
ful from  "fundamental  error" — would  soon  he 
published.  On  Octoher  5  the  Pope  issued  the  1  79- 
page  document  called  Veritatis  Splendor,  a  re- 
markable and  controversial  document  for  which, 
it  is  clear  to  me  now,  the  Denver  convention  was 
a  kind  of  spiritual  and  tactical  preparation. 


In  the  event,  the  encyclical 
would  ask  and  implacably  an- 
swer questions  1  had  brought 
with  me  to  Denv  er  {Is  u  ever 
permitted  to  commit  an  aci  of 
lesser  evil  to  prevent  a  larger 
evil?),  questions  that  had  been 
the  source  of  petty  irnt.it  it  m, 
of  bemused  speculation,  and 
also  of  anguish  to  me:  ques- 
tions about  the  place  of  the 
fractious  Catholic  C  )hurch  in 
the  technologized  world;  ques- 
tions about  my  ow  n  place  in 
the  Church  in  which  1,  in  jubilant  belief  and  in 
sorrowful  disbelief,  profess  to  believe;  questions 
about  human  sexuality;  and  questions,  reflecting 
my  own  moral  dilemmas,  about  the  role  of  con- 
science in  the  affairs  of  the  body. 

The  Church  has  always  been  at  war  with  the 
world,  which  it  simultaneously  loves;  it  is  in  this 
coincidence  of  opposites  that  the  spiritual  wealth 


Barbara  Grizzuti  Harrison  is  the'  author  of  several  books  on  Italy,  including  Italian  Days.  "P.( 
article  for  Harper's  Magazine,  appeared  in  the  June  1992  issue. 


on  the  t  irill"  her  last 


Photograph  by  Dennis  Br.uk  /  Black  St.ir 


THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  WHEN  I  FIRST  CAME  TO  IT 
AFTER  YEARS  IN  THE  DESERT  OF  DISBELIEF,  WAS  AN  ABSOLUTE 
HAVEN  FOR  ME;  I  DIDN'T  QUARREL  WITH  IT  PRECISELY  BECAUSE 
I  WAS  ALLOWED  TO  QUARREL  WITH  IT 


of  the  Church  lies.  I  wenr  to  Denver  to  see — I 
needed  to  see,  in  the  flesh — the  demanding  old 
Pope,  a  man  wedded  to  the  past,  a  man  who  calls 
the  earth  a  "vast  planet  of  tombs,"  and  the  buoy- 
ant young  people  in  whom  the  future  lives  so 
vividly.  Stasis  and  energy,  the  old  and  the  young: 
perhaps  another  coincidence  of  opposites,  two 
halves  of  the  equation  meeting  and  (like  the 
lion  and  the  lamb)  providentially  joining.  One 
is  sometimes  immensely  grateful  to  the  Church 
tor  espousing  eternal  values  and  sometimes  in- 
clined to  regard  it  as  fossilized.  One's  equilibri- 
um, such  as  it  is,  rests  shakily  on  the  apparent 
dichotomy  of  spirit  and  flesh  .  .  .  the  instructive 
flesh. 

I  always  feel  that  the  real  test  of  one's  affections 
lies  in  the  flesh,  and  in  dreams  (an  alchemical 
combination):  love  is  not  disembodied.  Dulled, 
abraded,  snarled,  and  put -upon,  true  love  is  re- 
generated  the  moment  one  rests  eyes  upon  the 
beloved;  isn't  it  so?  And  answers  that  evade  us  in 
the  light  of  day  come  to  us  in  dreams  that  open 
or  close  the  valves  of  our  hearts. 

One's  heart  is  troubled:  If  only  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  were  not — with  its  witnesses 
and  martyrs  to  social  justice,  and  its  prophets,  its 
cranky  and  adorable  saints,  gorgeous  and  noble, 
sly  and  grand,  its  heroic  go-to-church-every-Sun- 
day  foot  soldiers — so  wonderful.  It  only  it  were  not 
so  terrible,  so  stern  (and  simultaneously  inane)  in 
its  increasingly  rabid  insistent  e  >  >n  absolute  obe- 
dience to  truth  as  mith  is  defined  by  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther, and  so  terrible  in  its  apparent  determination 
to  treat  the  human  body  as  if  it  were  a  curse,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  inst  ruct- 
ed to  believe  in  the  sanctity  of  matter,  a  teaching 
— thrilling,  sane,  and  consummately  logical— 
that  derives  from  the  Incarnation,  the  enflesh- 
ment  of  ( jtxl,  a  miracle  that  took  place  in  the  body 
ot  i  mi  >rtal  \v<  >man. 

My  love  tor  the  Church  has  been  informed  in 
no  small  part  by  the  perception  that  it  was  a  per- 
version of  its  articulated  truths  to  regard  the  body 
as  merely  an  envelope  tor  the  entrapped,  labor- 
ing soul  and  also,  in  great  part,  by  the  suprema- 
cy the  Church  has  traditionally  accorded  the  role 
iffairs  i  if  the  bi  >dy.  ...  1 
'   mh  lucid  dread. 

Mi  >st  (  iatholics  1  know  well  have  a  dense  and 
•  tht  iffic  ial,  institutional 
eir  lovi  run  antipathies  and 


dissent  (to  say  nothing  of  doubt)  like  a  constant 
low-grade  fever.  When  I  was  received  into  thd 
Catholic  Church,  fifteen  or  so  years  ago  (odd 
that  I  shouldn't  remember  the  date  of  my  Firsl 
Communion),  I  used  to  feel  vexation  toward 
Catholics  for  whom  the  primary  fact  about  tht 
Church  was  that  if  was  "repressive."  For  "cultur 
al  Catholics"  I  had,  I  am  not  pleased  to  admit,  dis 
dain:  one  believed  that  the  Church  was  tht 
channel  tor  truth  and  grace,  or  one  didn't.  I  havt 
since  come  to  what  may  be  a  more  sophisticatet 
and  is  certainly  a  more  liberal  view:  the  Churcr 
is  three-tiered.  There  is  the  official  Church,  th 
loyal  (troubled  and  sad  and  hopeful  rather  thar 
bitterly  angry)  opposition,  and  tadical  reformer' 
who  wish  to  drastically  reshape  the  institution' 
hierarchy. 

I  was  baptized  Roman  Catholic.  1  became  < 
Jehovah's  Witness  when  I  was  nine  and  remained 
one  until  1  was  twenty-two.  (You  cannot  imagin 
the  bliss  of  compressing  the  loneliness  and  hor 
ror  of  those  years  into  one  sentence.)  I  symbol 
ized  my  dedication  to  Jehovah's  Witnesses  b} 
immersion  in  water  at  a  1944  convention  of  Wit 
nesses  in  Buffalo.  (There  was  a  plague  of  cater 
pillars  that  year;  they  dropped,  fat  and  death-greerj 
and  juicy,  from  the  trees  and  writhed  in  the  ligh 
ot  street  lamps;  they  tell,  with  soft  little  thump: 
and  oily  leavings,  on  tine's  hair.) 

For  years  I  was  told  what  friends  I  might  have! 
no  "worldly"  ones — that  is  to  say,  no  one  whel 
wasn't  a  Jehovah's  Witness  in  gcxxl  standing.  I  wa^ 
told  what  music  1  might  listen  to:  Beethoven 
"worldly"  and  syphilitic,  might  very  well,  1  was  giv 
en  to  understand,  be  the  deceptive  and  seductivt 
voice  of  the  devil,  who  stalked  about  masked  a 
an  angel  of  light;  I  was  twenty-three  before 
beard  Bach's  Mass  in  B  Minor  for  the  first  time, 
w  as  told  what  books  I  might  read:  I  read  Salinge 
locked  in  an  attic  closet,  crying  for  the  joy  o 
him.  1  worked  as  a  housekeeper  at  the  world  head 
quarters  of  Jehovah's  Witnesses.  I  was  told  1  wa: 
"too  smart."  1  was  told  to  remove  my  affection: 
from  the  "worldly"  object  my  love  had,  withou.] 
the  consent  of  my  will,  sought  out  and  sanctifiet 
(a  schoolteacher,  Arnold  Horowitz);  I  was  in- 
structed to  rejoice  in  his  destruction  and  the  de 
struct  ion  of  all  the  wicked  at  a  bloody  ant 
imminent  Armageddon.  ("//  thy  nght  hand  offend, 
thee,  cut  it  off")  I  was  nine  when  1  started  preach! 
ing  from  door  to  dixit,  miserable  and  arrogant,  sinl 


■ 


gular,  .1  freak.  I  left  Jehovah's  Witnesses  more 
than  a  decade  later,  when  I  understood  that  I 
could  not  love  and  worship  a  (  iod  w  ho  w  as  less 
compassionate  than  1.  It  came  down  to  two  sun 
pie  propositions:  I  could  not  believe  in  the  in- 
trinsic wickedness  ot  the  world  and  the  flesh;  and 
God  could  not  kill  Arnold. 

The  official  Roman  Catholic  C 'hutch,  when 
I  first  came  to  it  after  years  in  the  desert  of  dis- 
belief, was  an  absolute  haven  for  me;  1  didn't 
quarrel  with  it,  precisely  because  I  was  told  I 
might  quarrel  with  it.  The  Church  offered  me  the 
freedom  of  the  cloister:  safety  within  defined 
parameters.  I  felt  the  space  to  ht  ample,  the 
horizons  limitless.  1  loved  the  rambunctiousness 
of  Catholics,  their  freedom  to  choose  and  to 
tease,  to  question  and  to  provoke;  1  loved  the  di- 
versity within  the  unity.  1  loved  the  sacramen- 
tal life  (if  the  Church,  the  liturgy,  the  community. 
By  comparison  with  my  apocalyptic  religion, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  fireworks  and 
a  party,  and  I  came  to  feel  at  home  in  the  wild 
and  startling  world  1  had  been  brought  up  to 
despise. 

1  brought  this  baggage — a  lot  of  baggage — to 
World  Youth  Day.  1  brought  loathing  for  reli- 
gious isolationism  and  the  conv  iction  that  my 
adolescent  suffering  lived  on  somew  here  in  my 
spirit  and  marrow,  a  toxin  that  had  insinuated  it- 
self into  my  faith;  1  wanted  to  close  the  circle  of 


time  and  bring  the  past  and  the  present  into 
alignment  and  into  an  apprehension  of  my  faith. 

What  follows  is  a  report  from  the  front;  and  it 
is  a  report  from  the  interior. 

i  ■  > 

I  et-lagged  and  wilted,  1  am  sitting  in 
the  thick  heat  of  the  Sixteenth 
'SHH|   Street  Mall.  No  one  is  shopping; 
merchants  are  cranky;  mounted 
police — who  outnumber  pedestri- 
ans  at  the  outdoor  mall  look 
sober,  obsequious,  and  silly  (rather,  in  then  de- 
motic scorn,  like  camels).  In  a  penumbra  of  shade 
I  fiddle  with  ten  id  at  a  pizza  boutique;  nearby  a  man 
stands  with  a  cutout  cardboard  effigy  of  the  Pope 
for  anyone  w  ho  wishes  to  be  photographed  with 
a  likeness  of  the  Holy  Father;  there  are  no  takers. 

Joslins  department  store  has  announced  ^0  per- 
cent off  silver  and  gold  crosses  ($14-99— $350). 
Evangelist  Richard  Roberts  has  announced  a  Mir- 
acle Healing  Service  to  he  held  on  Friday  the 
thirteenth  at  Happy  Church  on  Orchard  Road. 
The  Reverend  Maurice  Cordon,  pastor  of  the 
Lovingway  United  Pentecostal  Church,  has  placed 
an  illuminated  sign  on  the  facade  of  his  building: 
ANTl-t  HRIST  COMING- TO  DENVER  IN  AU(  it  1ST?  Is  the 
Pope  the  Antichrist.'  "He's  on  the  shi  irtlisi ,  along 
with  the  Dalai  Lama,"  Rev.  Cordon  replies. 
Breathing  hard — Denver  is  5,280  feet  high. 


Photograph  by  Lo  Stone  /  Sygma 


I  SEE,  IN  THE  SPRAWLED  BODIES  OF  TRAVEL- WEARY  KIDS  AND  IN 
THE  INSISTENT,  STUTTERING  WHINE  OF  BIG-BELLIED  COPTERS, 
AN  IMAGE  OF  THE  DESTRUCTION — THE  "CIVILIZATION  OF 
DEATH" — THE  HOLY  FATHER  WOULD  COME  TO  DENVER  TO  DECRY 


and  we  are  warned  that  it  will  take  three  or  tour 
days  to  get  fully  acclimated  to  the  height  and  the 
hone-dry  heat — 1  pick  up  my  official  press-infor- 
mation loose-leaf  notebook  from  the  press-regis- 
tration desk  of  the  739-roofn  Radisson  Hotel, 
where  I  am  staying,  as  are  550  other  members  of 
the  press  (altogether,  3,500  journalists  registered). 
This  simple  chore  is  not  entirely  w  ithout  mud- 
dying incident: 

"You  can't  have  your  notebook  yet.  There's  a 
misprint  about  St.  Clare  of  Assisi." 

"Yes,  but  1  have  to  know  where  to  go.  .  .  . 
What's  St.  Clare  got  to  do  with  it.'" 

Silence. 

"Perhaps  you  could  black  i  tut  the  stuff  about  St. 
Clare.'  Or  rip  out  the  page?"  St.  Clare  is  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  washerwomen  and  of  television. 

"Yes,  hut  1  really  must  go  where  the  kids  are.  1 

lie  relents.  (The  air  is  thin  up  here.)  '  All 
right,"  he  says,  "I  can  see  you  haw  a  good  heart." 
1  le  can.'  How  can  he.'  1  grind  my  teeth  at  his  pre- 
sumption. "Having  a  bad  hair  day.'"  a  reporter 
from  a  regional  Catholic  paper  asks,  and  1  glare 
at  her,  dampening  her  beaming  smile,  poor  thing; 
1  feel  myself  to  have  been  sufficiently  comment- 
ed upon.  The  red  notebook,  of  Talmudic  length 
and  obscure  detail  (what  are  "pre-animation" 
programs'),  serves  me  ill;  by  the  end  of  Youth 
Day,  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Radisson  will  he 
littered  with  unused  notebooks,  information  hav- 
ing been  gleaned  chaotically  from  word  of  mouth 
and  from  local  newspapers. 

1  am  offered  a  book  called  You  Better  Believe  It: 
A  Playboy -Turned -Priest  Talks  to  Teens,  written 
by  Father  Ken  Roberts,  who,  according  to  the 
accompanying  promotional  leaflet,  "left  the  jet- 
setting  life  of  an  English  playboy  to  become  a 

I  <im  handed  a  copy  of  the  Benedictine  Rule: 

cNichols  indoor  stadium,  where 
the  kids  are  registering,  shimmers 
in  the  hellish  sun.  Helicopters 
swarm  overhead,  their  propellers 
slicing  heat  so  tangible  one  feels 
one  could  carry  it  in  a  bucket.  They 
lipped  ti  i  hold 


cross  the  unblemished  sky,  making  landings  and 
mock  landings  at  adjoining  Mile  High  Stadium: 
ugly  apocalyptic  insects,  drowning  thought.  They 
are  practicing  for  the  arrival  of  the  Pope  on  Au- 
gust 1  2  and  the  arrival  of  President  Clinton,  who 
is  to  greet  him.  With  a  sickening  act  of  the  imag- 
ination, 1  freeze  the  moment  and  see,  in  the 
sprawled  bodies  of  travel-weary  kids  claiming 
their  patches  of  shade  and  in  the  insistent  stut- 
tering whine  of  the  big-bellied  copters,  a  fore- 
taste of  war,  an  image  of  the  destruction — the 
"civilization  of  death" — the  Holy  Father  would 
come  to  Denver  to  decry.  . .  .  The  earth,  the  Pon- 
tiff once  said,  is  "ever  more  a  burial  ground." 

Exhaustion  and  adrenaline.  Under  tents  peo- 
ple browse  lazily  among  a  hundred  kinds  of 
Church-sanctioned  souvenirs:  white  foam  miters; 
Miracle  Mugs,  which,  empty,  portray  night  in 
Denver  under  a  black  sky  unenlivened  by  a  yel- 
low sickle  moon — when  the  cups  are  filled  with 
hot  liquid,  the  scene  changes  stereoptically,  and 
as  the  sun  comes  up  so  does  a  grinning  Pontiff. 
They  wear  T-shirts  on  which  are  emblazoned  HE 
WHO  DIES  WITH  Tl  IE  MOST  TOYS — STILL  DIES;  GET 
A  LIFE;  HIS  PAIN  IS  YOUR  GAIN;  IDAHO  'TATERS. 

Inside  McNichols  participants  queue  for  cre- 
dentials and  tor  housing  assignments  in  dorms, 
parish  houses,  host -family  homes,  garages,  and 
in  a  five-acre  tent  city  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
Fitzsimons  Anny  Medical  Center  (where  there  are 
no  showers,  no  electricity,  and  no  plumbing). 

The  youthful  participants,  186,000  of  them, 
have  come  from  all  over  the  world — Australia, 
Hong  Kong,  Sudan,  Poland,  Mexico,  India,  Pak- 
istan, France,  Italy,  Turkey,  Bosnia,  Serbia,  Haiti, 
Cambodia,  Ukraine — for  recommitment  to  the 
Church,  an  exercise  in  communal  sanctity  and 
activism  and  personal  meditation  and  prayer. 
Sev  enty  percent  are  from  the  United  States.  Cu- 
ba has  two  delegates;  Nicaragua  has  474.  Some 
were  self-selected.  Some  were  chosen  by  their 
parishes  and  dioceses,  others  by  Catholic  orga- 
nizations national  and  international — Teens  En- 
counter Christ,  Catholic  Charismatic  Renewal, 
Catholic  Boy  Scouts,  the  Salesian  Youth  Move- 
ment— liberal  (the  Maryknolls)  and  conservative 
(Opus  Dei);  they  flew,  they  walked,  they  came  by- 
bus  and  car,  often  at  great  personal  expense  and 
discomfort.  They  participated  in  walkathons  and 
fastathons  and  lotteries  to  get  here. 

They'v  e  come,  one  kid  says,  "to  continue  to 


<  grow  each  day  in  holiness."  The  kid  who  says 
i  this  is  wearing  a  backpack  and  a  money  belt, 
-jeans  and  a  WHITE  S(  >X  baseball  cap;  he  is  carry- 
ing a  guitar,  and  on  his  T-shirt  are  the  words 
CHRIST'S  COUNTERCULTURE.  "And  to  cruise  girls?" 
I  ask,  emboldened  by  the  sight  of  three  lissome 
long-haired  beauties  signing  their  names,  in  Mag- 
ic Marker,  on  the  muscled  chest  of  a  blond  Cal- 
ifornian  giant. 

"Yeah,"  he  says  shyly.  "Yeah.  Why  not'" 
Why  not,  indeed.'  One  believes,  if  one  is 
Catholic — one  is  obliged  to  believe — in  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  flesh,  the  holiness  of  matter,  the  sacra- 
mental nature  of  the  quotidian:  we  believe  because 
God  became  Man. 

In  the  close  air  of  the  stadium,  Mexican  girls, 
hot,  are  singing  "California,  Here  We  Come." 
(Why?)  Puerto  Ricans  are  chanting  "Puerto  Ri- 
*co!  Puerto  Rico!  Puerto  Rico!"  popping  their  fin- 
gers, snapping  gum.  Nuns  are  trying,  with  total 
lack  of  stereotypical  severity,  to  impose  order 
while  at  the  same  time  encouraging  and  sustain- 
i  ing  good  cheer:  a  middle-aged  nun  joins  a  conga 
line;  her  feet  are  unversed  but  her  body  is  willing, 
and  her  veil  flies  and  her  crucifix  swings  in  a 
wide  arc  on  her  ample  breast.  Guys  with  cowb<  >v 
shirts  and  girls  with  cowboy  boots  gravely  execute 
a  country  line  dance. 
I  Thirty-seven  years  ago  I  attended  religious 
I  conventions  of  Jehovah's  Witnesses.  How  well  1 
remember  the  delectable  boy-girl  tension  of  those 
assemblies:  sitting  behind  third  base  at  Yankee 
Stadium  looking  across  to  the  first-base  stands, 
where  I  knew  Dennis  Gates  sat,  wondering  if  he 
was  scanning  the  stands  for  me;  crossing  my  legs 
just  so,  in  case  he  was,  primping  my  hair.  We 
wore  white  gloves  in  those  days  and  a  cologne 
called  Friendships  Gardens;  we  danced  the  tan- 
go. Bob  Schroeder  took  me  for  a  walk  in  Central 
Park,  and  we  looked  deep  into  each  other's  eyes 
and  talked  about  God,  our  eyes  like  tires  in  a  dry 
thicket.  At  some  point  during  the  exceedingly  in- 
vigorating God  talk,  I  noticed  Bob  Schroeder 
was  holding  my  hand.  He  blushed  brick  red.  "It's 
just  a  hand,"  I  said.  "I'm  just  holding  it,"  he  said. 

The  question  now  reverberating  in  my  head  is 
relentless:  Is  there  something  aberrant  about  a 
young  person's  choosing,  in  1993,  to  come  to  ;i  re- 
ligious convention? Chelsea  would  look  at  home 
here,  and  Amy  Carter  too,  and  so,  tor  that  mat- 
ter, would  George  Stephanopoulos.  These  kids  are 
no  gookier,  nerdier,  weirder  than  kids  one  might 
find  at  any  summer  camp  or  on  any  college  cam- 
pus . . .  and  tar  less  fanatical  and  obsessive  than  the 
kids  at  Woodstock,  with  which  World  Youth  Day 
is  constantly  and  tediously  compared. 

But:  no  premarital  sex,  no  birth  control,  priest- 
ly celibacy — can  they  accept  all  this?  If  1  am  in- 
clined to  teel  that  the  official  post-Vatican  11 
Church  is  profoundly  anti-body  (and  I'm  fifty- 


nine,  for  heaven's  sake),  what  must  these  kids, 
hormones  executing  double  somersaults  in  their 
veins,  think  ? 

A  twenty-year-old  from  Oklahoma,  still  clothed 
in  baby  fat,  earnestly  informs  me  that  sex  is  not 
a  coarse  act,  not  a  matter  ol  slippery  heaving 
bodies  and  cracking  bones.  (He's  a  virgin;  he 
should  know.)  A  convert,  he  tells  me  the  great 
thing  about  the  Catholic  Church  is  that  it  "puts 
its  cards  on  the  table  .  .  .  and  then  you  dialogue 
. . .  yin  and  yang,"  he  says,  losing  me. 

A  young  Guatemalan  man  who  lives  in  South- 
Central  L.A.  and  works  in  a  gang  mission  tells  me 
that  "rhythm  is  a  good  birth-control  method,  if  the 
man  is  disciplined  enough."  "And  it  he  isn't?" 
The  girls  sitting 
around  him  on  the 
brown  grass  outside 
McNichols  giggle 
and  throw  their 
hands  in  the  air. 

Pretty  Mary  Mar- 
garet, pale — perhaps 
from  an  excess  of 
piety,  perhaps  from 
e  x  h  a  u  s  t  i  o  n  —  i  s 
jumpy,  both  drained 
and  anticipatory;  she 
has  just  arrived  on  a 
three-day  bus  ride 
from  Vancouver,  and 
she  wants  nothing  s<  > 
much  as  a  shower. 
She  is  assigned  to 
the  Fitzsimons  cen- 
ter . . .  where  a  cupful 
of  water  will  have  to 
suffice.  "I'm  going  to 
Mexico  next  year," 
she  says,  "so  this  is  a 
kind  of  warm-up  to 
all  that  suffering."  h 
is  in  my  mind  to  tell 
her  that  she  needn't 
court  suffering  or 
flirt  with  it;  it  will 
come  to  her,  in  the 
fullness  of  time,  un- 
bidden and  quite  soon  enough  . 
kind  words,  but  not  my  thoughts:  Maty  Margaret. 
I  think,  will  grow  up  to  be  the  kind  of  Catholic 
I  cannot  abide.  She  will  forever  be  offering  her  suf- 
ferings  up  to  God  (not  a  bad  idea  in  itself — suf- 
fering, like  guilt,  having  to  be  put  to  some  use, 
given  the  remorselessness  of  its  occurrence);  and 
she  will  make  a  general  pest  and  martyr  ( it  herself, 
a  reproach  to  joy.  She  will  create  suffering  in  or- 
der to  otter  it  up  to  God  (to  whom  no  gift  is  un- 
acceptable), when  all  she  has  to  do  (alas)  is  wait 
for  it  to  visit  her. 


censor  my  un- 
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Sylvain,  from  France,  who  tells  me  that  he  is 
"here  to  he  in  the  light,"  says  that  "the  set  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  are  the  ideal — something  we 
strive  tor  hut  often  don't  reach.  The  Church  is  like 
a  great  family,  a  refuge;  it  takes  you  in  when  you 
fail,  when  no  one  else  will — it  has  to." 

n  the  afternoon,  the  Internation- 
al Youth  Forum — an  elite  corps  of 
young  people,  270  delegates  trom 
101  countries  presented  by  orga- 
nizers as  "the  real  working  group" 
of  the  assembly,  the  "cream  of  the 
crop,"  the  "leaven  of  the  loaf — holds  the  first  of 
two  Vatican-managed  press  conferences  in  the 
science. building  of  Regis  University.  In  official 
pros  releases,  there  is  familiar  homiletic  rhetoric 
about  work  and  family  and  thematic  decrial  of 
the  "anti-lite  culture"  of  abortion,  euthanasia, 
AIDS,  suicide  .  .  .  and,  rather  nicely,  1  think, 
the  recognition  that  illiteracy  is  as  much  a  threat 
to  lite  as  drugs  and  alcohol,  "because  living  is  to 
have  the  capacity  ©f  understanding  ...  to  know 
the  truth  and  seek  ir,  to  prepare  .  .  .  for  work 


rhat  is  dignified  and  tor  an  active  participation 
t  tht  ci  mmunity."  ("In  the  beginning 

;  lis  with  three 
,  "1  hi-  h •rum 


There  is  something  about  the  word  "trans- 
parency" that  pierces  my  heart.  In  the  Middle 
Ayes,  it  was  believed  that  sin  made  humans 
opaque;  if  one  were  without  sin,  one  would  be 
transparent,  full  of  light.  ("Like  those  anatomical 
models  at  Toys  R  Us,"  my  boyfriend,  a  rascal, 
says.)  Transparency  (or  candor,  which,  later,  Den- 
ver Archbishop  J.  Francis  Stafford  was  to  urge 
upon  youth):  a  radical  openness  to  experience,  a 
willingness  totisk  and  to  risk  being  seen — to  risk 
being  known  in  all  one's  dimensions — a  wel- 
comed and  embraced  vulnerability,  the  qualities 
of  which  Mary  (to  whose  Immaculate  Heart  in 
1984  the  Holy  Father  entrusted  the  Soviet  Union) 
is  in  Scripture  the  best  and  most  revered  exam- 
ple. 

There  is  also,  on  the  dais,  an  American  resi- 
dent of  Rome,  Joan  Lewis,  representing  the  Vat- 
ican Information  Service.  I  ran  into  Ms.  Lewis  in 
the  early  Eighties,  in  Santa  Susanna,  the  Amer- 
ican church  in  Rome,  which  I  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  curiosity:  it  seemed  odd  to  me  that  anyone 
should  want  to  chitchat  with  American  gov- 
ernment servants  in  heavenly  Rome  when  one 
could  be  in  the  animating  and  in- 
triguing  company  of  Italian 
Catholics,  who,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  treat  their  churches  like  ex- 
tensions of  their  living  rooms.  I 
have  a  clear  picture  of  Ms.  Lewis 
in  the  cortile  of  Santa  Susanna,  her 
loud  voice — a  voice  straight  from 
a  Henry  James  novel,  Henrietta 
Stackpole  without  largess  of 
heart — pitilessly  mocking  the 
length  of  little  Italian  girls'  skirts. 
(Girls'  dresses  fall  to  their  ankles 
until  the  girls  grow  breasts,  and 
then  the  skirts  climb  to  their 
thighs;  there  is  no  logic  in  this — 
Roman  logic  defies  comprehen- 
sion but  sometimes  rewards 
intuition.)  Now  it  falls  to  Ms. 
Lewis  to  introduce  the  panelists 
and  to  explain  their  mandate, 
which  is  to  prepare  and  deliver  to 
the  Pope  a  "letter  of  purpose,"  the 
fruit  of  collegial  workshop  discus- 
sions, meditation,  and  prayer. 

I  ask  His  Eminence  if  I  may  sit 
in — quietly  and  unobtrusively — 
on  some  of  the  forum's  workshops. 
1  nv  .ilu-.kl  i>t  nit'  days  ot  abstractions  and  pro- 
paganda, and  1  long  for  substance  and  exhilara- 
tion and  healing.  After  all,  this  is  a  media  event, 
and,  after  all,  these  young  men  and  women  are 
here,  they  say,  to  evangelize.  So  why  don't  they 
sran  with  us,  with  the  press,  heathens  one  and  all? 
But  the  rule  is  strict:  members  of  the  press  are  not 
to  be  admitted.  "Do  you  think  the  youth  would 
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No  SINGLE  IMAGE  OF  THE  POPE  STAINS  MY  IMAGINATION;  HE  IS 
VIRILE,  AUSTERE  (PIGEON-TOED,  HUNCHED),  OLD,  DETACHED, 
HAMMY,  DOOMSDAY-SAD,  AND  TOTALLY  LACKING  IN  THE 
CHARISMA  HE  IS  SAID  IN  ABUNDANCE  TO  HAVE 


he  comfortable  with  you  in  the  room.'"  the  car- 
dinal says.  1  can't  think  why  not.  The  cardinal's 
definition  of  youth  is  elastic:  the  youngest  par- 
ticipant in  the  forum  is  fifteen-year-old  Ijang 
Marysyilanus  from  Indonesia;  the  oldest  is  thir- 
ty-nine. 

Cardinal  Pironio's  message  to  the  forum  is:  "To 
live  is  to  he  happy  and  to  pass  on  the  happiness 
of  having  discovered  Life  to  others."  It  occurs  to 
*  me  that  it  has  been  a  long  time  since  happiness 
has  heen  a  goal  one  hears  spoken  of  with  any 
ease;  one  hears  about  self-esteem  and  well-be- 
ing, about  sobriety  and  recovery  and  physical  and 
mental  fitness  and  okayness  and  wellness .  .  .  and 
even  abotit  unhappiness — but  happiness  seems  t<  i 
have  been  shrunk  and  made  to  retreat  into  a  clos- 
et, as  it  it  were  too  wet,  too  unruly,  too  immod- 
est, too  enormous  to  be  trotted  out  naked  tor  the 
I  i  The  gaze. 

The  panelists  deplore  dissent  ("Certain  things 
are  settled  and  should  he  accepted").  "My  people 
are  just  surviving,"  says  Yvette,  a  young  woman 
from  Cameroon.  "Do  you  think  they  care  about 
women  priests'"  Women's  ordination  and  cleri- 
cal celibacy  and  abortion  are  problems  "only  tor 
people  outside  the  Church  and  for  Americans. 
.  .  .  There's  no  news  in  these  issues."  Yvette  says 
it  is  impossible  to  entertain  any  notion  of  com- 
munity that  is  not  predicated  upon  absolute  obe- 
dience to  the  Church. 

I  want,  for  any  number  of  reasons,  to  cry. 

"Love  God  and  do  as  you  please  Have  C  hid  in 

your  heart — at  your  court — in  your  ivory  bed — un- 
der your  rich  robes — in  the  army — at  banquets." — 
Blessed  Ermengard,  Duchess  of  Bretagne.  How 
beautiful. 

But  Love  ( idd  and  do  as  you  please ,  exquisite  in 
its  simplicity,  could,  by  a  sin-disordered  mind  and 
callous  conscience,  be  read  as:  Do  whatever  the 
hell  you  feel  like  doing.  Human  nature  is  so  "af- 
fected by  sin,"  the  voice  of  our  conscience  could 
be  that  of  Cyndi  Lauper  masquerading  as  Rena- 
ta  Tebaldi.  How  do  I  know  that  I  am  not  so  riv- 
en and  polluted  by  sin  that  I  wouldn't  know  Truth 
if  it  bit  my  cheek  .' 

I  find  myself  in  the  familiar  position  of  long- 
ing for  the  religious  certainty  that  I  simultaneously 
abjure;  whereas  for  the  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Youth  Forum,  seventy-three-year-old  Karol 
Wojtyla  is  Absolute  and  brother,  Father  and 
friend. 
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wilight,  and  an  end  to  enervating 
heat;  I  am  made  tranquil  by  the 
mountain-cool  air.  I  he  kids, 
at  dusk,  are  exuberant.  Seeking  one 
another's  faces,  hands,  smiles,  need- 
ing to  hear  their  questions  echoed 
and  their  answ  ers  echi  >ed,  needing  t<  >  play  and  t<  > 
pray  in  unison,  they  are  gathered  here  in  Civic 
Center  Park  (renamed,  for  the  occasion,  Cele- 
bration Plaza),  a  short  walk  from  the  Radisson 
and  from  the  gilt-domed  capitol.  I  find  myself 
humming  a  song  from  an  old  movie  called  State 
Fair.  There  are  booths  offering  literature — calls  to 
vocation  and  to  missionary  work,  information 
about  Catholic  colleges  and  universities.  The 
grass,  bordered  with  begonias  and  petunias,  smells 
sweet.  There  are  bratwurst  vendors  and  Haagen- 
Dazs  and  Coke  carts. 

Two  Italian  priests,  skirts  hiked  Lip,  feet  dan- 
gling in  the  reflecting  pool,  are  smoking.  One  of 
them,  in  easy  response  ti  >  my  curu  his  glance,  shrugs. 
"Ah,"  he  says.  "We  smoke  in  Italy.  Why.'  Because 
we  know  in  our  bones  that  we  are  mortal,  and  we 
believe  in  our  hearts  that  we  are  immortal.  You  jog." 

ater  that  night,  in  my  room  at  the 
Radisson,  superimposed  on  pay- 
TV  (Basic  Instinct)  is  an  image  1 
can't  get  out  of  my  mind:  a  Mexi- 
can girl — hot,  slutty-looking  by 
any  reasonable  North  American 
standards — kneeling  bareheaded  in  the  brutal 
coruscant  sun,  her  hands  folded  in  prayer,  whis- 
pering  (moaning)  the  rosary.  Her  chipped  red 
fingernail  polish. 

(What  will  happen  to  her  later.'  After  prayers, 
under  her  sleeping  bag  in  the  garage-dorm  she 
shares  with  boys  and  girls  endowed,  like  her,  with 
sanctity  and  sex,  will  she  cuddle,  will  she  flirt,  w  ill 
she  snuggle  with  her  fantasies  of  a  lovely  boy  .' 
Will  she  clutch  her  rosary  to  her  breast.'  1  look  up 
"slut"  on  my  Compaq  computer's  thesaurus;  the 
only  antonym  it  gives  for  "slut"  is  "virgin."  Pace 
papa.) 

No  single  image  of  the  Pope  stains  my  imagi- 
nation; in  the  pictures  1  resurrect  from  memory 
he  is  virile,  austere  (pigeon-toed,  hunched),  old, 
detached,  hammy,  doomsday-sad,  and  totally 
lacking  in  the  charisma  he  is  said  in  abundance 
to  have — in  particular  by  television  newspeople 
who  disagree  with  all  that  he  holds  sacred,  but 
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won't  let  that  stand  in  the  way  of  their  being 

He  lias  sent,  in  advance  ot  his  flying  to  them, 
a  "Message  to  the  Youth  of  the  World"  (prefaced 
by  the  theme  oi  the  gathering,  from  the  Gospel 
according  to  John:  "1  came  that  they  might  have 
life,  and  have  it  to  the  full"): 

"True  and  lasting  uriity  .  .  .  can  only  be  achieved 
by  building  on  the  foundations  of  a  common  heritage 
of  values  accepted  and  shared  by  all,  . . .  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  the  human  person,  a  willingriess  to  wel- 
come life,  the  defence  of  human  rights,  and  openness 
to  transcendence  and  the  realm  of  the  spirit.  ..." 

He  inveighs  against  superficiality  or  despair 
and  "the  teachers  of  the  'fleeting  moment,'  who 
invite  people  to  give  tree  rein  to  even,'  instinctive 
urge  or  longing,  with  the  result  that  individuals  fall 


prey  to  a  sense  of  anguish  and  anxiety  leading 
them  to  seek  refuge  in  false  artificial  paradises." 

Once  he  was  a  poet;  and  sometimes  he  gives  one 
reason  to  remember  this:  just  before  he  comes 
to  Denver  from  Mexico,  "the  poor  South," 
he  says,  "will  judge  the  rich  North."  He  strikes  me 
as  northern  in  his  (cool  and  tidy)  temperament, 
not  messily  Mediterranean  or  Latin.  So,  nice, 
therefore,  to  hear  him  speak  a  prose  poem  about 
the  untidy,  unruly  South,  simultaneously  meek 
and  flamboyant,  bowed-down  and  noisy,  the 
South  that  creates  muddle  s  and  knows  (because 
u  has  had  so  much  practice)  how  to  live  with 
tragedies.  It  is  my  peculiar  bigotry  to  believe  that 
Roman  Catholics  are  southern;  Episcopalians  are 


The  Pope  calls  the  young  people  ambassadors, 
evangeli:ers  .  .  .  and  these  words  cause  in  me  a  lit- 
tle flurry  of  anxiety:  I  do  not  like  to  be  remind- 
ed that  I  was  once  a  child  evangelist;  it  frightens 

me. 
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he  buzz  in  the  Grand  Ballroom, 
working  space  for  reporters,  who 
may  watch  Youth  Day  events  on  a 
mammoth  TV  screen,  is  that  a  pa- 
pal encyclical  is  in  the  works— ru- 
mored to  be  (though,  as  it  hap- 
pened, not)  infallible.  For  an  encyclical  to  be  in- 
fallible— immune  from  error — the  Pope  must 
speak  ex  cathedra  (the  last  infallible  statement  was 
made  in  the  late  1950s).  The  anticipation  of  an 
infallible  encyclical  designed  to 
protect  the  faithful  from  funda- 
mental errors  in  faith  and  morals 
is  fraught  with  jittery  excitement 
and  alarm,  particularly  when  the 
subject  is  human  sexuality — 
w  hich,  according  to  the  buzz,  it  is. 

In  one  of  the  official  press  re- 
leases, we  are  told  to  expect  the 
Pope  to  address  himself  in  Denver 
to  what  he  calls  "destructive  crit- 
icism" of  the  Church.  How  will  he 
define  "destructive"? 

Buzz:  There  will,  according  to 
the  encyclical,  be  a  new  litmus 
test  for  the  appointment  of  bish- 
ops: they  must  verbally  condemn 
birth  control. 

In  the  Sixties,  following  the 
bracing  openness  of  Vatican  II, 
moral  theologians  were  inclined 
to  speak  of  sex  not  in  absolute 
but  in  relative  terms  (in  Vatican- 
speech,  they  were  informed  by 
"proportionalism  and  conse- 
quentialism").  In  1977,  the 
Catholic  Theological  Society  of 
America  published  a  book  called  Human  Sexu- 
ality (which  I  received  when  I  was  taking  religious 
instructions  from  a  priest  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, prior  to  being  received  into  the  Church;  I 
would  be  surprised  it  the  book — or  he — were 
still  there).  "Premarital  sexual  morality  is  large- 
ly a  matter  ot  drawing  honest  and  appropriate 
lines .  .  .  ,"  it  said.  "Is  it  self-liberating,  other-en- 
riching, honest,  faithful,  life-serving,  and  joy- 
ous? To  what  extent,  if  any,  is  there  selfishness, 
dishonesty,  disrespect,  promiscuity,  the  danger 
ot  scandal  or  ot  hurting  or  shaming  family  and 
loved  ones?  Young  people  .  .  .  should  be  chal- 
lenged to  question  themselves  as  to  whether  they 
are  not  simply  using  each  other  to  prove  their  re- 
spective masculinity,  femininity,  sexual  attrac- 
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It  is  natural  for  a  woman  to  see  her  body  as  her 
self.  think  of  the  paradigms:  eve's  body  was  the  arena  of 
temptation  and  sin;  mary's  body  was  the  arena  of 
redemption,  the  source  of  her  saintliness 


tiveness  or  prowess.  To  this  should  he  added  for 
young  and  old  alike  the  question  of  willingness 
to  accept  a  child  if  one  is  conceived.  No  con- 
traceptive device  thus  far  invented  is  altogeth- 
er foolproof.  Dishonesty  is  certainly  invok  ed 
when  a  man  engages  in  sexual  intercourse  with 
a  woman  with  whom  he  would  not  want  to  have 
a  child. . . ." 

Although  not  exactly  an  endorsement  of  tree 
love,  passages  like  this — which,  all  else  aside,  im- 
plicitly endorsed  birth  control — had  the  effect 
of  enabling  many  Catholics  to  do  what  they 
were  going  to  do  anyway,  hut  without  soul-with- 
ering guilt.  (For  the  majority  of  American 
Catholics,  birth  control  is  not  an  issue;  they 
practice  it  as  much  as  other  Americans  do,  and 
in  good  conscience.)  The  authors  of  Human 
Sexuality  were  prudential — hut,  admit,  less  re- 
pressive than  the  authors  of  Antioch  Univ  ersi- 
ty's rules  governing  what  it  calls  "interactions," 
rules  that  obviate  any  possibility  of  spontaneity 
in  human  affection  during  one's  college  years 
and  that  dichotomize  love  and  sex  in  a  way  that 
the  Church  wouldn't  in  its  worst  dreams  do. 
"Interactions,"  indeed.  How  utilitarian — how 
transactional — can  anybody  yet:  ("Please, 
ma'am,  may  1  move  an  inch  higher'  lower."'  A 
finger's  breadth  can  mean,  if  Antioch's  rules, 
which  require  verbal  assent  to  each  escalation  of 
physical  intimacy,  are  read  literally — as  they  are 
meant  to  be  read — the  difference  betw  een  grad 
school  and  expulsion.)  The  thing  the  Church  has 
always  had  going  tor  it  was  the  conviction,  and 
the  insistence,  that  love  is  transcendent;  it  was 
not  something  you  weighed  and  measured  but 
was  given  freely,  and  it  multiplied,  of  its  nature, 
and  expanded. 

In  1968,  Pope  Paul  VI  issued  the  encyclical 
Hwnanae  Vitae,  which  condemned  artificial  con- 
traception . . .  and  it  was  hard  to  find  an  Ameri- 
can Catholic  who  wasn't,  as  a  consequence, 
glum — who  wasn't,  as  Andrew  Greeley  wrote, 
traumatized.  "Disaster,"  he  said,  "was  the  result  of 
a  single  decision  made  because  of  the  decrepit 
and  archaic  institutional  structure  of  the  church, 
a  structure  in  which  effective  upward  communi- 
cation practically  does  not  exist." 

It  occurs  to  me  that  tor  the  Holy  Father  to  po- 
sition his  arguments  between  relativity  and  ab- 
solutism is  coarse.  There  is  an  organic,  subtle 
interaction  at  the  intersection  between  the 


ideal  and  the  concrete,  in  which  Christianity  is 
rooted.  It  is  at  that  intersection  that  life  happens. 

n  the  press  room,  I  talk  with 

I Jackie  Lyden,  here  for  National 
Public  Radio,  and  born  and 
raised  a  Catholic,  about  the 
Holy  Father  and  women:  In  July, 
the  Pope  called  on  American  bish- 
ops to  tight  "a  bitter,  ideological"  feminism 
among  some  C  Catholic  women  that  led  (he  said) 
to  "forms  of  nature  worship  and  the  celebration 
ot  myths  and  symbols"  usurpingtraditional  cel- 
ebrations. 

Although  I'm  nol  quite  sine  what  John  Paul 
II  was  so  worked  up  about,  1  myself  get  a  little 
tired  of  women  lying  down  on  bare  earth  and 
communing  with  the  toots  of  trees  and  writing 
bad  prose  about  it  (in  the  Christian  tradition,  the 
earth  is  not  our  solemn  mother  but  our  delight- 
ful sister;  that  is  what  enabled  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  to  laugh  at  nature  as  well  as  to  love  it);  a 
hundred  thousand  years  ago,  when  1  was  an  ed- 
itor at  Ms.  magazine,  I  had  no  great  enthusiasm 
for  women  who  sent  in  stories  about  eating  cook- 
ies made  with  menstrual  blood  or  about  baked 
umbilical  cords  served  with  postnatal  tea.  (A  lot 
of  these  stones  were  written  by  women  who  liked 
to  call  themselves  w  itches.) 

I  have  with  me  in  Denver  the  manuscript  ol 
a  book  of  quotations  by  and  about  the  saints — 
A  Splendor  oj  Saints — by  my  daughter,  Anna 
Harrison.  I  am  gratified  to  see  that  when  one 
reads  the  stones  of  the  s;imts — the  gore  and  the 
self-flagellation  anil  the  mortification  ot  the 
flesh — there  is  a  point  after  which  one  finds 
one  has  stopped  being  appalled  and  stops  per- 
ceiving the  saints  (in  particular,  women  saints, 
and  their  obsessiv  e  concern  with  food  and  w  ith 
tasting)  as  self-  or  flesh-loathing. 

The  cumulative  effect  ot  stones  about  the 
saints  is  exalting;  cumulatively,  these  stories  glo- 
rify and  celebrate  the  body — and  that  is  he- 
cause,  as  medievalist  Caroline  Walker  Bynum 
w  rites,  their  point  "was  ultimately  not  rejection 
of  the  physical  and  bodily,  but  a  finding  of  the 
truly  physical,  the  truly  nourishing,  the  truly 
fleshly,  in  the  humanity  ot  Christ.  . . .  Physical- 
ity  was  not  so  much  rooted  out  or  suppressed  as 
embraced  and  redeemed  at  that  point  where  it  in- 
tersected with  the  divine.  .  .  .  Women  reached 
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In  light  of  the  rotten  fruits  of  relativity  and 
individualism,  the  kevorki aniz1ng  of  america,  the  cloning 
and  killing  of  embryos,  one  might  well  agree  with  the 
pope  that  certain  acts  are  "intrinsically  evil" 


God,  not  by  reversing  what  they  were,  but  by 
sinking  more  fully  into  it."  Blessed  Angela  of 
Foligno,  for  example,  fantasized  about  parading 
around  unclothed,  garlanded  with  rotting  fish 
and  meat;  she  was  a  glutton.  .  .  .  The  Church 
could  just  as  well  have  made  gluttony  the  great 
sin  as  sex,  my  daughter  says,  and  one  sees  her 
point:  we  eat  the  body  ot  Christ.  One  could 
make  a  case  that  eating  too  much  chocolate 
cake — or  eating  blood  pudding — is  a  greater 
slap  in  his  face  than  committing  adultery. 

t  is  natural  for  a  woman  to  see  her 
body  as  her  self.  Think  ot  the 
paradigms:  Eve's  body  was  the  are- 
na and  origin  of  temptation  and 
sin;  Mary's  body  was  the  arena  of 
redemption,  the  source  of  her  per- 
sonhood  and  her  saintliness.  She  is  depicted  in 
medieval  paintings  as  a  priest.  "The  reverence 
tor  Man  that  we  find  in  thirteenth-century  wom- 
en mystics,"  Bynum  tells  us,  "is  .  .  reverence  for 
the  bearer  and  conduit  ot  the  Incarnation.  The 
ultimate  identification  was  with  Christ  as  hu- 
man." And  the  flesh  ot  Christ  was  regarded,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  as  both  male  and  female.  Pop- 
ular piety  has  always  adored  flesh  and  represen- 
tations ot  flesh.  Flesh  was  the  occasion  of  our 
salvation. 

We  are  our  bodies.  Mary  was  her  body.  The  on- 
ly two  infallible  statements  ever  made  were  made 
about  Mary,  and  one  was  that  she— in  her  flesh — 
had  been  assumed  into  heaven.  Bixlily.  The  faith- 
ful had  believed  that  tor  a  thousand  years;  the 
infallible  statement  followed  upon  near-univer- 
sal democratic  practice  and  belief. 

"O  my  Lady,  my  life,  O  Queen  of  Heaven,  O 
Mother  of  God,  although  I  am  certain  that  your  glo- 
rious  body  is  unceasingly  praised  in  heaven  with  melo- 
dious jubilee  by  all  the  heavenly  court,  still  I  .  .  .  desire 
with  all  my  heart  to  render  here  on  earth  such  praise 

"Way  your  sweet  nose  glory'.  By  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ,  it  never  drew  or  serit  forth  a  breath  lath- 
out  all  your  thought  being  ever  present  in  the  presence 

.  "  n  r  ah  >ve  the  mingled  odor 
of  all  the  spices  and  all  the  herbs  that  habitually  send 


"May  your  neck,  your  shoulders ,  and  your  back  be 
perpetually  honored  above  the  charm  of  the  lilies.  . . ." 

— St.  Birgitta  of  Sweden 
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order  breakfast  from  room  service. 
On  morning  TV,  a  black  female 
fundamentalist  invites  me  to  "walk 
in  the  spirit  and  leave  behind  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh  Leave  the  nat- 
ural realm,"  she  says.  I  dive  under  the 
covers.  .  .  .  My  lover's  breath  always  smells  like 
flowers,  as  the  saints'  are  said  to  have  done,  though 
God  knows  he's  no  saint.  Whenever  he  leaves 
me  1  solace  myself  with  my  own  milky  smell, 
which  comes  from  his  body  and  cannot  be  washed 
off.  .  .  .  The  Pope  is  a  fundamentalist.  I  wish  he 
were  not.  I  have  had  enough  of  fundamentalism 
in  my  lite. 

Isn't  it  odd:  Catholics  are  said,  by  psychologists, 
who  ought  to  know,  to  have  more  fun  in  bed 
than  non-Catholics.  Greeley  says  that  research 
done  by  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center 
and  the  Gallup  organization  indicates  that 
Catholics  have  more  sex,  and  sex  more  often, 
than  Protestants  do,  and  are  more  playful  in  their 
sex  lives,  and  enjoy  sex  more  than  Protestants  do, 
and  are  more  tolerant  of  homosexuals.  And  yet 
so  many  Catholics — divorced  Catholics, 
Catholics  who  are,  as  we  used  to  say,  living  in 
sin — suffer  spasms  ot  guilt  over  what  Europeans 
call  "these  little  sins  of  the  body."  (I  include  my- 
self; I  am  divorced,  and  I  am  joined  in  an  irregu- 
lar relationship  with  a  man  whom  I  entirely  and 
forever  love.) 

"Pope  John  Paul  II  tries  to  understand  ...  to 
convince,"  says  Joaquin  Navarro-Valls,  director 
of  the  Holy  See  press  office.  "He  will  not  ex- 
communicate. That  is  not  his  way."  Perhaps  not. 
But  the  real  question  is,  How  many  of  the  faith- 
ful— if  the  encyclical  demands  of  Catholics  what 
they  cannot  in  honor  or  love  or  conscience  do — 
will  excommunicate  themselves.7 

This  terrifying  dichotomy  ot  body  and  soul.  I 
watch  Johnny  Cash  and  June  Carter  Cash  on  ear- 
ly-morning TV;  they  are  singing  "Will  the  Circle 
Be  Unbroken  T'  They  have  it  all  together,  body  and 
soul.  John  Donne  had  it  all  together;  and  we  can, 
it  we're  lucky,  remember  a  time  when  we  were 
loved  and  in  love  and  had  it  together,  flesh  and 
spirit  one,  the  immortal  glimpsed  in  the  mortal. 


■ 
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ass  in  the  park:  a  sea  of  color  in 
the  dusk — a  parade  of  smiling  bish- 
ops in  rosy  zucchetti.  Young  peo- 
ple in  sans  and  salwar  chamises 
and  silk  kimonos  (carrying  oil- 
stained  McDonald's  hags)  and  Ar- 


senio  Hall  porkpie  hats.  Vietnamese  bearing  soar- 
ing kites,  and  twelve  children  carrying  a  16-foot 
rugged  cherrywood  cross  (received  by  twelve 
young  pilgrims  in  Rome  on  Palm  Sunday  in  1992 
and  carried  thereafter  throughout  America,  from 
L  >s  Angeles  to  Newark,  San  Antonio  to  Portland, 
and  anointed  by  the  tears  and  prayers  of  the  faith- 
ful). Bell  choirs  and  banners,  nuns  clapping  to  the 
Gloria.  Clouds  of  incense:  "Come  to  me,  all  you 
who  are  weary."  Organ  and  trumpet:  "You  have 
turned  my  mourning  into  dancing."  Archbishi  ip 
Stafford  of  Denver  implores  the  kids  to  "make  a 
difference."  Well,  who  doesn't  speak  Oprah- 
ese/Renaissance  talk  these  days?  But  is  this  why 
Augustine  gave  us  his  Confessions  and  God  gave 
us  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins?  So  that  an  arch- 
bishop could  speak  in  Oprah-ese' 

Each  of  them  had  been  called  to  Denver  for  a 
purpose,  the  kids  were  told:  "Ask,  why?  Why  am 
I  here?  Why  am  I  alive  at  all?  What  must  I  do?" 
The  question  spoke  directly  to  teenage  angst, 
giving  it  shape,  giving  sadness  a  purpose  ("Why 
am  I  horn?  Why  am  I  living?  What  do  I  get?  What 
am  I  giving?").  Their  faces  and  their  bodies 
(crocodile  lines,  nudgy  nuns,  good-natured  joust- 
ing) affirmed  for  one  another  that  they  were  both 
normal  and  universal,  and  negated  what  they, 
ghettoized  in  mass  culture  somewhere  between  Pat 
Robertson  and  Barney,  must  often  have  occasion 
to  fear:  that  they  are  freaks  and  marginalized  per- 
sons, suffering  from  a  kind  of  social  psoriasis 
Here  they  can  retreat  from  their  own  cynicism; 
here  it's  cool  to  be  Catholic. 

On  the  short  walk  back  to  the  hotel,  I  meet  a 
con  man.  I  do  not  know  at  first  that  he  is  a  con 
man,  although  a  less  preoccupied  fool  would  have 
known — his  wife  has  died  <  >t  cancer,  he  needs  spir- 
itual support  (and  money),  he  needs  friends  (and 
money),  he  needs  to  know  where  he  can  find  a  ho- 
tel room  (and  money).  I  have  been  walking  in  the 
moonlight  thinking  that  one  thing  or  another  was 
a  con — my  conscience  or  the  Pope.  And  1  meet  a 
con  man.  I  have  been  thinking  of  Chesterton: 

"The  outer  ring  oj  Christianity  is  a  ngid  guard  <  >f  eth- 
ical abnegations  and  professional  priests;  hut  inside 
that  inhuman  guard  you  will  find  the  old  human  life 
dancing  like  children ,  and  drinking  wine  like  men ;  ft  >r 
Christianity  is  the  only  frame  for  pagan  freedom.  But 
in  the  modem  philosophy  the  case  is  opposite;  it  is  its 
outer  ring  that  is  obviously  artistic  and  emancipated;  its 
despair  is  withiri  We  might  faricy  some  childreit  play- 
ing on  the  flat  grassy  top  of  some  tall  island  in  the  sea. 
So  long  as  there  was  a  wall  round  the  cliffs  edge  they 


could  fling  themselves  into  every  frantic  game  and 
make  the  place  the  noisiest  of  nurseries.  But  the  nulls 
were  knocked  down,  leaving  the  naked  peril  of  the 
jyrecipice.  They  did  not  fall  over;  but  when  their  friends 
relumed  to  them  they  were  all  huddled  in  terror  in  the 
centre  of  the  island;  arid  their  song  had  ceased." 

— Chesterton,  (  hihodoxy 

I  have  wanted  to  be  forever  in  a  garden  where  the 
world  was  violently  tamed  and  everything  smelled 
sweet;  I  bas  e  wanted  the  walls  to  close  around  me 
like  a  warrior's  shield;  1  have  wanted  to  be  held  si  > 


tightly  there  was  no  room  for  a  mouse  or  a  tree 
m<  ivement  < >r  a  doubt;  1  have  wanted  such  support 
as  would  render  vertigo  of  the  body  and  the  mind 
impossible.  ...  I  have  wanted,  but  only  in  dark 
dreams,  what  1  once  had  and  threw  aw  ay,  in  min- 
gled gladness  and  disgusi ,  to  join  the  large  and  ter- 
rifying, wonderful  world. 

1  have  been  in  that  garden,  and  I  know  that  its 
sweetness  owes  nothing  to  lite  and  everything  to 
sterility;  the  shield  is  a  shroud,  and  without  move- 
ment there  is  death,  an  icy  splinter  in  the  bean.  This 
is  not  a  garden;  this  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Snow 
Queen,  whose  wintry  kiss  turns  the  heart  into  a 
fr<  mi  lump;  this  is  the  garden  where  w<  lives  cl<  ithed 
as  lambs  hi  >wl  and  ravens  clothed  as  angels  scream. 

It  is  the  garden  from  which  one  views  the 
world  with  dread  and  loathing  and  the  assump- 
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tion  of  spiritual  superiority  that  is  in  fact  a  form 
of  acedia;  it  is  the  sanctuary  of  souls  doomed  to 
love  and  to  court  the  destruction  of  the  aston- 
ishing world  . . .  the  world  they  believe  to  he  the 
devil's  playground,  his  orchard  of  poisoned  sweets. 
The  Snow  Queen  is  an  apocalyptic  bully.  The 
lure  of  certainty — of  everlasting  safety  within  the 
walls  of  immutable  rev  ealed  truth — is  very  great. 
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ack  in  my  hotel  room:  on  the  tele- 
vision there  is  a  commercial  pro- 
moting sate  sex.  (Latex  gloves.7)  It 
is  so  anti-erotic  as  to  make  one 
vow  never  to  have  sex  again.  And 
they  call  the  Church  repressive. 
Oh,  1  am  so  glad,  so  grateful,  not  to  be  in  the 
icy  garden  1  lived  in  when  I  was  a  child.  My  moth- 
er combined  the  frankincense  of  martyrdom  with 
the  radiance  of  her  beauty  and  the  passion  of  her 
belief.  After  she  became  a  Jehov  ah's  Witness,  I  had 
a  nightmare  that  was  to  recur  until  1  left  that  sect: 
In  the  dream  I  stand  in  a  walled  garden;  climbing 
red  roses  shine  like  bright  blood  against  a  white- 
washed wall.  An  icy  creature,  resplendent,  of  in- 
determinate sex,  calls  to  me;  1  feel  the  voice 
flowing  through  my  veins.  The  creature  extends 
its  amis  in  a  gesture  magisterial  and  maternal,  en- 
treating and  commanding;  1  am  without  will.  I 
walk  toward  its  embrace,  fearful,  unable  not  to 
abandon  myself  to  a  splendid  doom.  1  am  seized  in 
its  arms  and  hurled  out  of  the  garden;  1  fly  ravaged 
through  dark  and  hostile  space. 

Tonight,  after  television  (the  grating  invec- 
tive of  my  co-religionist  Pat  Buchanan  the  last 
vi  ik  e  1  hear),  tor  the  first  time  in  decades,  1  dream 
that  dream  again. 


T 
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he  air  conditioner  is  blasting;  1 
wake  up  icy  cold.  Only  lottery-win- 
ning journalists  who  have  been 
credentialed  by  the  Secret  Service 
are  allowed  anywhere  near  the  tar- 
mac when  the  Pope  lands.  1  watch 
what  I  have  come  to  see  on  television:  Church  lu- 
minaries together  with  President  Clinton  and 
his  entourage  (including  Hillary  Rodham  Clin- 
ton and  Chelsea  Clinton,  in  polka  dots)  are  wait- 
ing in  a  light  rain  tor  the  Holy  Father  to  arrive  at 
Stapleton  International  Airport  on  an  Alitalia 
Boeing  747. 

"I  have  met  four  presidents.  I  am  an  old  Pope. 
You. are  a  young  President."  Was  the  President  of 
what  used  to  be  called  the  Free  World  being 
rather  clumsily  complimented,  or  slyly  conde- 
scended to.' 

Standing  under  a  huge  white  umbrella  under 
a  li^htnm^-streakcd  sky,  the  Pope  defeats  expec- 
tations and  alludes  to  "the  Subject" — abortion:  "If 
you  want  equal  justice  tor  all  and  tnie  freedom  and 


lasting  peace,  then,  America,  defend  life.  All  the 
great  causes  that  are  yours  today  will  have  mean- 
ing only  to  the  extent  that  you  guarantee  the 
riyhr  to  life."  The  President  stands  by  impassive- 
ly. They  exchange  gifts — a  walking  stick  topped 
with  an  angel  for  the  Pope,  a  Bible  from  the  Pope 
to  President  Clinton. 

A  photograph  of  them  walking  together,  each 
with  hands  locked  behind  his  back  and  head 
down,  is  a  study  in  maleness,  a  study  in  black 
and  white,  a  study,  ineffably,  of  narcissism.  They 
look  curiously  compatible.  And  pale. 

Two-hundred-foot-wide  white  streamers  con- 
nect person  to  person  when,  later  that  afternoon, 
almost  precisely  on  schedule,  the  Pope's  motor- 
cade emerges  from  the  wings  of  Mile  High  Sta- 
dium, he  in  his  white  popemobile,  a  bulletproof 
modified  Chevrolet  Cheyenne  four-wheel-drive 
pickup  truck.  Ninety  thousand  people  pound 
their  feet  on  the  metal  floor  of  the  stadium.  Sev- 
enty-five thousand  more  watch  his  image  on 
JumboTron  TV  screens  at  Celebration  Plaza.  The 
kids,  and  teary  nuns,  combine  hothouse  ardor 
with  seemliness. 

(From  the  notebook  given  to  the  press:  "When 
the  Holy  Father  reaches  the  top  step  and  enters 
from  sta^e  right  the  trumpets  will  sound  and 
white  doves  will  be  released.  .  .  .  4:21:10  p.m. 
Drummer:  Song — Ethnic  Drumming  4  minutes. 
. . .  1 .  Look  around  and  see  who  is  here.  2.  Raise 
your  banners  and  see  who  is  here.  3.  Stand  up  and 
say  hello  ..."  Spontaneity  is  not  left  to  chance.) 

The  Holy  Father  greets  his  young  people  in 
French,  Italian,  German,  Portuguese,  Lithuanian, 
Croatian,  Polish.  He  evokes  the  intercession  of  the 
Black  Madonna  for  the  Polish  nation  and,  in 
Spanish,  greets,  "with  particular  esteem,"  Latin 
Americans,  "heirs  of  a  vibrant  Catholic  tradi- 
tion, for  which  the  Church  is  giving  special  thanks 
to  God  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fifth  Centenary  of 
the  Evangelization  of  the  Americas." 

Every  time  he  utters  the  word  "life"  the  crowd 
waves  white  handkerchiefs. 

"We  are  in  Denver!  Denver,  Colorado!"  he 
exults,  as  if  he  can't  quite  believe  it  himself .  .  . 
as  if  the  adulation  and  exaltation  he  elicits  circle 
around  and  come  back  to  reside  in  him. 

He  has  come  to  listen,  he  says.  What  will  he 
be  able  to  hear  above  the  sound  of  wild  greeting 
and  adulatory  applause,  the  white  noise  of  en- 
dorsing praise? 


he  Pope  is  perhaps,  I  think,  a  little 
mad,  as  people  who  are  both  ex- 
troverted and  lonely  frequently  are. 
He  has  tics:  when  he  reads  a  pre- 
pared speech,  for  example,  he 
invariably,  no  matter  how  much  he 
improv  ises,  reads  aloud  the  printed  words  THE  END. 
John  Paul  II  is  an  apocalyptic  man;  perhaps  he  sa- 
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In  DENVER,  THE  PONTIFF  OFTEN  SPEAKS  OF  THE  HUMAN 
CONSCIENCE  AS  IF  IT  WERE  A  WILE)  BEAST  CAPABLE  OF  BEING 
APPEASED,  BUT  CAPABLE  ALSO  OF  TURNING  ON  ITS  OWNER  WITH 
THE  ULTIMATE  BETRAYAL — ALIENATION  FROM  GOD 


vors  the  words  THK  ENI  >.  Admit:  it  is  by  such  inci- 
sures that  we  determine  whether  someone  is  sane 
or  insane,  congenial  or  dangerous  to  our  safety. 

I  don't  get  the  point  of  this  Tope.  I  d< »  not  1<  >ve 
him,  as  I  understand  love,  but  then  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  1  don't  get  the  point  of — Joan  Crawford, 
Brooke  Astor,  Rohin  Williams,  Janet  Reno.  1 
didn't  get  the  point  of  Richard  Nixon  until  the 
(day  of  his  wife's  funeral:  when  he  broke  and 
sobbed,  1  saw,  and  perceived,  a  Richard  Nixon  ut- 
terly different  from  the  one  w  ho  had  inhabited  my 
imagination,  and  I  was  able  to  construct  and  as- 
sign a  whole  universe  of  motives  and  feelings  to 
him  that  had  hitherto  escaped  me.  1  keep  wait- 
ing tor  a  single  gesture,  one  defining  moment, 
that  will  allow  me  to  love  the  Pope,  who  is  the 
head  of  my  spiritual  family,  the  man  who  says, 
"The  world  will  be  what  we  want  it  to  he." 

The  gesture  never  comes. 

He  says  that  moral  evil  flows  from  personal 
choice,  "because  conscience  itself  is  losm'_:  the 
ability  to  distinguish  good  from  evil. ...  In  a  cul- 
ture which  holds  that  n<  >  univ  ersally  valid  truths 
are  possible  . .  .g<  x  >d  C(  imes  to  mean  w  hat  is  pleas- 
ing or  useful  at  a  particular  moment.  Evil  means 
what  contradicts  our  subjective  wishes,  bach  per- 
son can  build  a  private  system  of  values." 

This  is  an  affirmation  of  natural  law,  w  hich  is 
at  the  heart  of  Veritath  Splendor.  Natural  law 
has  been  defined  as  a  force  working  in  history 
that  tends  to  keep  human  beings  human;  n  is  the 
objective  truth  that  is  written  on  every  human 
heart.  One  is  capable  of  obscuring  the  writing  by 
sin;  natural  law  is,  nonetheless,  everlasting — a 
question  not  ol  opinion  hut  of  tact.  Truth  and 
morality  are  inseparable.  Human  reason  cannot 
impose  values  on  nature  or  create  values  ot  its 
own;  humans  must  discover  the  values  inherent 
in  the  universe  and  in  the  human  heart. 

"The  Pope,"  said  the  Pope  in  Denver,  "has  not 
spoken  againsr  American  civilization  and  televi- 
sion; he  has  spoken  tor  an  authentic  promotion  ot 
what  is  civilization  .  .  .  of  what  is  human  dignity. 
...The  root  (if  violence  is  in  the  human  heart,  so- 
ciety will  be  condemned  to  housing  it . . .  even,  to 
an  extent,  glorifying  it,  unless  it  reaffirms  the 
moral  and  religious  truths  which  alone  are  an  ef- 
fective barrier  to  law  lessness  and  violence." 

The  gesture  I  am  waiting  tor  will  not  come.  In 
his  encyclical — which  he  says  was  occasioned  by 
"an  overall  and  systematic  calling  into  question 


ot  traditional  moral  doctrine" — the  I  loly  Father, 
placing  human  dignity  snugly  and  exclusively 
under  the  banner  of  non-negotiable  (  hutch 
teaching,  says  that  morality  is  absolute  and  ab- 
solutely never  a  matter  ol  subjective  decision  or 
the  wisdom  accrued  from  lite  experience  or  an  ed- 
ucated conscience  or  a  matter  of  intentions,  cir- 
cumstances, and  consequences. 

Sickened  by  the  rotten  fruits  ot  detenninism  and 
relativity  and  individualism,  one  might  well  agree 


with  Karol  Wojryla,  in  light  ot  the  Kevorkianiz- 
ing  of  America,  the  cloning  and  the  killing  of 
embryos,  that  certain  acts  are  "intrinsically  evil." 
But  agreement  isn't  likely  to  be  the  response  to  the 
Pope's  demoti<  »n  i  >t  the  role  c  if  c<  >nsc  ience,  his  as- 
sertion of  the  official  Church's  authority  to  de- 
termine in  each  and  every  case  which  acts  are 
intrinsically  evil. 

The  brilliance  and  beauty  of  Roman  C  )ath<  'li- 
cism,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  was  the  au- 
tonomy granted  one  who  allowed  oneseli  to  he 
held  tightly  by  the  core  beliefs  of  the  C  Ihurch  (.is 
contained  in  the  Creed)  and  wished  to  live  with- 
out harm  or  damage  to  oneself  or  others  or  God: 
the  Law,  line  felt,  w  as  indeed  written  not  in  stone 
or  in  encyclicals  but  m  the  human  heart.  And  it, 
after  scouring  one's  conscience  and  willing  one's 
heart  and  mind  to  conform,  one  found  oneself  in 
legitimate  disagreement  over  a  specific  C  ,'hurch 
teaching — well,  the  judgment  call  was  left  to 


Photograph  from  Sygma 


the  Highest  Court  of  Appeal.  The  Holy  Father 
would  not  have  it  so:  "Polarization  and  destruc- 
tive criticism  have  no  place  within  the  household 
of  the  faith,"  John  Paul  II  said  in  Denver,  with 

which  no  good  family  member  could  disagree  

one  may  find  oneself,  has  found  oneself,  in  loy- 
al opposition  to 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^        the  Church;  one 

certainly  didn't 
maliciously  seek 
polarization.  But 
the  encyclical,  179 
pages  and  more 
than  40,000  words 
long,  makes  it  clear 
that  external  op- 
position to  the 
central  teachings 
ot  the  Church — as 
defined,  we  are 
obliged  to  assume, 
by  the  Incumbent 
— is  punishable  by 
the  purging  of  dis- 
senting moral  the- 
ologians and  the 
condemnation  of 
Catholic  institu- 
tions that  allow, 
dissent  to  thrive. 
And  so,  God  help 
us,  is  internal  dis- 
agreement. (How 
will  he  police  this?) 
Papal  authority  has 
become  synony-, 
mous  with  Truth. 

The  Holy  Father, 
choosing,  appar- 
ently, to  overlook 
ambiguity  in  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition, 
says  that  universal 
moral  wrongs  tran- 
scend eras  and  cul- 
tures. This  is  his  list  of  "morally  unacceptable" 
sexual  sins:  contraception,  artificial  insemination, 
homosexual  acts,  masturbation,  premarital  sex,f 
abortion,  adultery.  (The  word  "contraception,"  in-! 
cidenrally,  appears  only  once  in  the  hefty  encycli-; 

In  Denver,  and  in  Veritatis,  the  Pontiff  often 
speaks  of  the  human  conscience  as  if  it  were  a 
w  ild  beast  capable  ot  being  appeased,  but  ca-p* 
pable  also  ot  turning  on  its  owner  with  the  ul-' 
timate  betrayal — alienation  from  God.;, 
(  Conscience  "is  not  exempt  from  the  possibili- 
ty of  error."  He  is  adamant  that  the  magisteri- 
um — the  authority  of  the  Church  to  teachjr 
religious  truth — is  not  an  optional  source  for  the' 


fotmation  of  conscience  but  is  a  paramount  and 
absolutely  necessary  one. 
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AUCJUST  13 

t  the  Radisson,  I  see  a  young  man 
running  down  the  hall,  flapping 
his  arms.  "He  saw  me!  He  saw  me! 
He  saw  me!"  he  shouts.  Some  of 
the  young  people  have  the  mysti- 
cal belief  that  the  Pope  sought  out 
and  engaged  their  eyes  and  made  contact  with 
them  among  thousands. 

1  rummage  through  my  files:  "We  must  feel  the 
poverty  of  others  as  if  it  were  our  own ,  and  convince 
ourselves  that  the  poor  cannot  wait.  Public  authori- 
ties .  . .  must  take  on  the  unjust  differences  which  of- 
fend the  human  condition  of  men  and  women  who  are 
.  .  .  children  of  the  same  God." 

Bravo,  John  Paul.  This  is  the  Church  one  loves. 
The  Church  that  speaks  for  "the  sick,  the  elderly, 
the  marginalized,  the  victims  of  violence,  those  who 
don't  have  work  or  decent  housing,  the  displaced  and 
the  imlrrisoned;  in  a  word,  to  those  suffering  in  body 
or  spirit  . . .  but  especially  for  the  most  abandoned  and 
dispossessed." 

And  this  is  the  Church  one  loves:  that  evening 
at  Mile  High  Stadium,  something  inexplicable, 
quirky,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  bittersweet 
happens.  The  fourteen  stations  of  the  cross — the 
betrayal  of  Christ  and  his  condemnation,  his  de- 
nial by  Peter,  his  judgment  at  the  hands  of  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  and  (scorned,  rejected,  spat  upon, 
cursed,  whipped,  and  crowned  with  thorns)  his 
crucifixion,  his  promise  to  the  good  thief,  his  last 
wotds  to  Mary  and  the  Beloved  Disciple,  his 
death,  his  entombment.  After  each  station,  mo- 
ments of  silence:  meditation  and  prayer.  This 
tableau  is  enacted  by  three  people,  the  Fountain 
Square  Fools,  a  Cincinnati  theater  group  . . .  and 
Jesus  Christ,  king  ot  all  the  world,  is  played  by  a 
woman,  Christina  Brown  (twenty-three,  sloe- 
eyed,  olive-skinned,  long  crinkly  hair  parted  in  the 
middle).  The  Reverend  Dan  Anderson  of  Cincin- 
nati says,  in  what  appears  to  be  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  sound  casual,  "[She]  looks  like  Christ." 
Joaquin  Navarro- Vails  says,  "A  woman  can  rep- 
resent all  humanity  and  all  humanity  was  repre- 
sented by  the  death  of  Christ."  Such  pleasure  to 
mull  over  that,  and  not  a  little  pain.  It  seems  so 
simple:  if  a  woman  can  represent  all  humanity,  can 
she  not  be  a  priest.'  Why  not? 

The  Holy  Father  is  absent  in  the  flesh;  his  vis- 
age  beamed  in  h\  satellite  to  Mile  1  ligh  Stadi- 
um. He  had  spent  the  day  at  Camp  St.  Malo,  a 
Catholic  retreat  in  the  Rockies,  whete  he  was 
resting — reading  poetty,  praying,  hiking.  The 
Holy  Father  is  photographed  walking  in  the 
woods,  holding  a  knapsack,  wearing  sneakers 
(gold  laces)  and  a  long  white  robe,  very  Comme 
des  Carbons. 


Photograph  hy  Dennis  Brack  /  Black  Star 


I  BELONG  TO  A  CHURCH  THAT  HAS  SURVIVED  MEDICIS  AND 
CRETINS  AND  SCANDALS  AND  KNAVES.  AND  WHO  KNOWS? 
PERHAPS  HISTORY  WILL  REVEAL  THAT  THIS  POPE  WAS  A  GOOD 
POPE — OR  AN  IRRELEVANT  ONE 


Oh  yes,  I  think,  a  little  mad.  He  doesn't  appear 
to  find  anything  funny  about  wearing  g<  >ld-colored 
shoestrings  with  his  white  sneakers  in  order  for  the 
pontifical  colors  to  he  correct. 

"Do  you  think  he's  cuckoo'"  1  ask  a  colleague 
and  a  friend  (male,  gay,  a  kind  man  who  feeds  the 
hungry  and  clothes  the  poor,  who  believes  that  to 
leave  the  Church  under  present  circumstances  is 
a  sin).  "What  if  he  is7"  says  my  friend.  "What  is 
the  Church?"  he  asks,  and  proceeds  to  define  it — 
exactly  what  the  Holy  Father  would  call  taking 
liberties  with  established  truth.  "The  Church  is 
the  body  of  people  struggling  to  live  in  the  uni- 
ty that  was  established  by  the  Incarnation.  We 
struggle  constantly,  constantly,  constantly,  against 
whatever  odds  and  whatever  forces,  to  help  the 
community  grow  and  flourish  and  survive.  1  refuse 
t  )  leave.  I'd  have  to  be  kicked  out — but  nobody's 
going  to  throw  me  out  of  my  Father's  house.  I'd 
miss  the  tension  too  much." 

As  for  me,  I'd  care  nothing  tor  a  God  who 
hadn't  suffered;  he'd  be  a  bully.  The  only  God  I 
could  believe  in  is  fully  God  and  fully  human. 

"The  Church,"  my  friend  says,  "has  never  re- 
ally dealt  with  the  implications  ( it  the  Incarnation. 
Why  did  God  choose  to  become  a  human  being 
to  effect  the  Redemption'  He  could  have  just 
said,  Poof!  you're  redeemed.  He  ascended  in  the 
flesh;  he  still  has  a  human  nature.  What  are  the 
implications  of  this'  The  Church  has  insisted 
that  the  liturgy  have  a  sensory  appeal — Hopkins 
calls  the  senses  the  inroads  to  the  soul.  It's  been 
called  idolatry,  but  candles  and  incense  and  mu- 
sic increase  your  spiritual  susceptibility. 

"But  I  find  it  difficult  to  give  any  thought  to 
anything  they  say  about  sexuality  because  they've 
never  really  explored  the  role  of  sexuality  and 
its  relationship  to  the  Incarnation  ...and  at  the 
same  time  they're  preoccupied  with  sexuality.  It's 
only  within  our  lifetime — Vatican  II — that  the 
Church  acknowledged  that  sex  had  a  purpose 
other  than  procreation.  Before  that  they  never  ac- 
knowledged that  the  sensory  exchange,  the  act  of 
love  between  two  people,  had  not  only  a  validi- 
ty but  a  necessity.  Look  what  refusing  to  deal 
with  the  body  leads  to. 

"The  trouble  the  hierarchy  has  with  women, 
and  vice  versa,  rests  on  their  being  looked  upon 
as  a  subspecies — which  again  contradicts  the  In- 
carnation—  The  inability  to  deal  with  the  body 
led  to  the  separation  of  men  and  women  in  the 


institutional  Church.  In  the  early  Church  there 
w  as  no  priesthood.  The  Eucharist  w  as  celebrated 
by  equals.  Over  time,  the  eucharistic  minister, 
the  priest,  the  servant,  became  the  master. 

"Why  should  I  leave.'  That  would  be  frag- 
menting the  community.  Okay,  the  homily  is 
boring,  the  music  is  bad.  It  you  go  to  church  any- 
way, you're  making  a  statement:  1  can't  worship 
by  myself;  I  must  worship  in  community  as  an 
expression  of  my  belief  that  we  are  part  i  if  a  larg- 
er community,  holy  and  universal. 

"G<  id  can  d(  >  with  nature  anything  he  w  ishes — 
and  there  is  homosexuality  in  nature.  Let's  ac- 
knowledge that  sex  is  central — not  something 
that  should  he  indulged  in  at  the  least  whim;  you 
can't  use  people.  No  real  systemic  theology  has 
been  addressed  to  this.  We  say  the  body  is  holy 
and  treat  it  as  if  it  were  poison.  Jesus'  humanity 
and  ours  are  inseparable.  .  . . 

"We  were  loved  from  the  moment  of  concep- 
tion. The  rights  of  a  fetus  derive  fr<  >m  the  tact  that 
the  fetus  is  loved  by  God.  But  how  can  I  invite 
othets  to  act  on  what  I  take  on  faith  and  can't 
prove.'  Can  1  ask  a  woman  to  be  constrained  by 
something  that  I  can't  prove  in  an  area  so  central 
ti i  her  life.' 

"I  would  go  to  my  cat  before  I  would  go  to  my 
cardinal  tor  moral  direction.  I  don't  pay  any  at- 
tention to  him  or  to  the  Pope.  But  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  leav  e  the  Church." 

At  K  'i  is  I  15 

ohn  Paul  II  trav  eled  hack  to  Rome 

Jon  an  American  Airlines  767 
(Shepherd  One)  from  which  tour 
seats  were  removed  to  accommo- 
date a  custom-made  curtained  bed 
(between  twin-  and  full-size)  draped 
in  Belgian  linen  sheets  and  a  down  comforter.  He 
could  have  seen  a  Michael  Jackson  video,  had  he 
wished,  or  a  Madonna  movie.  He  enjoyed  a  choice 
of  roasted  veal,  beef  tenderloin  pignoli,  chervil 
chicken,  salmon  with  linguine.  Caviar.  Godiva 
chocolates.  Haagen-Dazs.  When  he  is  at  home  in 
the  papal  palace,  he  drinks  one  glass  of  dry  white 
Latium  wine  at  supper;  cows  that  produce  milk 
just  tot  htm  range  near  Castel  Gandolto  in  the 
Castellt  Romani.  Can  one  begmdge  him  this.'  Poor 
unmarried  man.  It's  silly  to  get  exercised  over 
caviar  and  Godiva — though  the  soapbox  antipa- 
pists  in  Denver  did,  frothing.  Asceticism  doesn't  en- 


dear  itself  to  me  as  particularly  adorable  or  en- 
nobling. 1  used,  when  1  lived  in  India,  to  step  over 
the  naked  body  of  a  Hindu  holy  man  each  day  to 
get  in  and  out  of  my  Bombay  flat.  There  he  was, 
unmoving,  eyes  bloodshot  and  gazing  straight 
ahead  (his  enormous  member  maintaining  an 
en(  u  nions  erection)  among  the  weeds  and  rats  and 
monkeys  and  passion  flowers  of  my  garden,  as  im- 
movable, st )  tar  as  1  could  see,  as  the  sun.  Sometimes 
my  s»  m,  in  whom  the  naked  holy  man  txrcasioned 
no  wonder,  tried  to  share  his  banana-yogurt  break- 
fast with  him;  the  holy  man — who  subsisted  on 
heat  and  dust  and  mortification — tesisted  my 
child's  sunny  claim  on  his  attention.  1  used  to  won- 
der what  was  in  his  head;  1  still  do. 

flew  home  from  Denver  through 

I spectacular  lightning,  lightning  like 
flowers,  bursts  of  yellow,  rose,  blue, 
green.  1  fell  asleep.  (Whose  was 
the  nightlong  breathing  that  kept 
my  soul  alive.') 
The  plane  hit  an  air  pocket  and  1  awakened 
with  a  jolt,  this  conviction  formed,  born  of  a  for- 
gotten dream:  1  am  not  nervous  about  God. 
Where  had  my  nervousness  gone.'  The  face  star- 
ing back  at  me  from  the  dark  window — my  own 
reflection — smiled  a  delphic  smile. 

"riven  in  our  sleep,"  Aeschylus  said,  "pain  that 
cannot  forget  falls  drop  by  drop  upon  the  heart, 
and  in  our  own  despair,  against  our  will,  comes 
wisdom  to  us  by  the  awful  grace  of  God." 

1  flew  away  from  Denver,  but  Denver  was  not 
far  from  me. 

"We  Are  One  Body,  One  Body  in  Christ."  The 
theme  song,  which  in  Denver  1  had  considered 
musically  insipid,  anemic,  played  in  my  mind  as 
1  sailed  in  the  dark  through  flowers  of  light. 

1  belong  to  a  Church  that  takes  its  terrible  and 
glorious  and  kaleidoscopic  2,000-year-old  inher- 
itance seriously. 

("Tradition,"  Chesterton  wrote,  "means  giving 
votes  to  the  most  obscure  of  all  classes,  our  an- 
cestors. It  is  the  democracy  of  the  dead.  Tradi- 
tion refuses  to  submit  to  the  small  and  arrogant 
oligarchy  of  those  who  merely  happen  to  be  walk- 
ing about.  ...We  will  have  the  dead  at  our  coun- 
cils.") I  belong  to  a  Church  that  has  survived 
Medicis  and  cretins  and  scandals  and  knaves.  And 
who  knows'  Perhaps  history  will  reveal  that  this 
Pope  was  i  i^ood  Pope  or  .in  irrelevant  one. 
About  one  who  commands  and  wishes  to  hold 
back  the  tide  it  is  never  easy  to  know. 

It  hardly  seems  to  matter,  in  the  flowers,  in 
the  dark. 

"He  receives  even'  one  of  us,"  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther said.  "We  are  accepted  by  Him.  That  is  Com- 
munion. We  receive  Him  and  He  receives  us, 
and  that  is  the  full  human  life." 

That  is  what  matters:  community,  commu- 


nion. Communion  is  the  defining  moment.  We 
drink  the  wine;  we  eat  the  bread:  we  are  one 
body. 

A  wall  of  orange  lightning  shrouds  the  throb- 
bing  plane,  and  1  think  i  >t  my  last  two  days  in  1  Vn- 
ver. . . . 

They  marched,  thousands  and  thousands  of 
them,  to  Cherry  Creek  State  Park.  They  walked 
fifteen  unshaded  miles.  Walkers  and  runners  talk 
of  suddenly  entering  a  "meditative  zone."  The 
rhythm  of  walking  is  the  rhythm  of  prayer. 

It  was  bitterly  cold  at  night.  They  sang  hymns 
and  played  liars'  poker  deep  into  the  night;  un- 
prepared tor  the  cold,  they  slept  in  sleeping  bags, 
body  to  body.  They  were  awakened  by  mariachi 
music,  to  a  spectacular  sunrise  and  lauds  at  6:30 
A.M.,  after  which  it  was  horrendously  hot;  they 
were  unprepared  tor  the  heat. 

A  headline  in  the  Sunday  Rocky  Mountain 
News  tead:  OFFICIALS  FEAR  MEDICAL  CALAMITY 
TODAY.  It  seemed  (suddenly)  to  have  occurred 
to  everyone  that  there  would  probably  not  be 
enough  toilets,  and  there  would  almost  certain- 
ly not  be  enough  water;  and  there  would  almost 
definitely  be  too  many  people  tor  emergency  per- 
sonnel to  deal  with.  The  Arapahoe  County  sher- 
iff got  on  TV  to  say,  almost  before  the  sun  came 
up,  "People  are  dropping  like  flies." 

The  sheriff  and  Sister  Mary  Ann  Walsh,  World 
Youth  Day  communications  director,  had  a  TV 
face-oft  (much  grinding  of  teeth)  about  the  safe- 
ty of  the  event  and  the  efficiency  of  the  planning. 
"This  ain't  no  bingo  game,"  the  sheriff  said. 

A  sixty-one-year-old  man  died  of  a  hean  attack. 
Eighteen  thousand  people  sought  medical  aid, 
mostly  for  heat  exhaustion  and  dehydration. 

To  the  thousands  and  thousands  who  had 
walked  on  Saturday  were  added  thousands  and 
thousands  more  tor  Sunday  Mass:  estimates  put 
them  at  halt  a  million.  All  along  the  way  of  the 
march  people  ottered  them  cups  of  water — the 
poor  dopey  kids  were  drinking  Coke  and  eating 
candy  bars  and  getting  dehydrated  and  tailing 
into  prairie-dog  holes,  spraining  ankles  and  suf- 
fering altitude  sickness,  bee  stings  and  blisters,  ex- 
haustion. Bottles  fell  from  nerveless  fingers.  It 
was  weedy,  polleny,  and  moldy  along  the  way. 
And  the  sheriff  was  right:  access  to  water  and  to 
portable  toilets  was  not  good.  People  with  hous- 
es along  the  park  sprinkled  the  marchers  with 
garden  hoses  to  cool  them  off;  later,  firefighters 
did.  The  whole  carried  the  halt.  The  Church  is 
people,  clergy  and  laity,  moving,  walking  through 
lite.  Some  of  them  are  maimed. 

Regarded  in  a  certain  light — the  light  that 
bathes  and  tickles  the  distant  past — all  of  histo- 
ry, even  and  especially  its  tragedies  and  morhidi- 
ties,  consists  of  cosmic  fun  and  games.  The 
Church  exists  in  time.  In  eternity  there  is  no 
time.  And  God  broods  gently  over  us  all.  ■ 
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FIGHTING  IN 
THE  SCHOOLYARD 

A  Massachusetts  town  divided  by  the  cost 
and  content  of  public  education 
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rne  warm  evening  last 
June,  at  an  appointed  hour,  the  c  itizens  of  I  lal  - 
field,  Massachusetts,  came  out  of  then'  houses. 
Shadowed  by  an  elegant  double  row  of  Norway 
maples,  they  began  walking  along  Main  Street 
tow .nd  the  distant  light  of  the  t< >wn  hall,  where 
the\  were  to  vote  on  the  future  of  puhlu  educa- 
tion in  their  tow  n.  They  passed  houses  w  ith  pil- 
lared front  porches  that  had  been  built  K  an 
all-hut-vanished  fanning  gentry,  and  the  town, 
its  ancient  puhhe  buildings  now  landmarked, 
probably  did  not  look  significantly  different  sev- 
enty-five Years  earlier.  The  atmosphere  was  so 
harmi  mious  that  after  parking  my  car  in  front  of 
Hatfield's  lone  barbershop,  1  had  to  pause  for  .1 
moment  and  try  to  connect  the  quiet  scene  he- 
tore  me  with  the  last  public  event  1  had  wit- 
nessed in  1  latfield. 

Two  weeks  before,  in  the  type  of  ugly  con- 
frontation that  has  become  common  in  this  small 
town  of  5,400,  these  same  citizens  had  hurled 
insults  at  one  another  across  the  cavernous  space 
ot  their  high  school  gym.  Parents  w  ho  used  to  sit 
next  to  each  other  at  their  children's  sporting 
events  n<  >w  made  a  pi  ant  1  >t  finding  distant  seats. 
Some  had  gone  so  tar  as  to  warn  their  children 
that  they  were  not  to  play  w  ith,  or  go  to  the 
hi nises  1  >t,  certain  <  't  1  iers 

1  latfield's  agony  had  started  over  condoms — 

Anthony  ( tiardina  in  the  autfon  1  >f  two  novels .  Men  with 
Debts  and  A  B<  ly's  Pretensii  ins,  His  last  story  for  1  l.irp- 
er's  Magazine,  "J  kiys  with  ( "ecilia," appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary issue . 


specifically,  the  decision  by  the  town's  school 
committee  seventeen  months  earlier  to  make 
condoms  available  on  demand  to  every  student, 
seventh  through  twelfth  grade,  at  Smith  Acade- 
my, Hatfield's  high  sch<  ><  >1  ol  1 88  students,  but  it 
was  not  |iist  condoms  th.it  had  provoked  these 
pec >ple  to  come  to  the  town  lull  that  night — m >t 
exactly.  A  ti  iwn  elect  u  >n  had  |ust  radically  altered 
the  makeup  ot  Hatfield's  school  committee  b\ 
adding  two  anti-condom  candidates;  111  the  same 
balloting,  the  town's  voters  turned  down  ,1  prop- 
erty-tax increase,  which  would  have  provided 
Smith  Ae.idenn  the  extra  funds  it  needed  111  tin 
coming  year  to  meet  accreditation  standards. 
Although  nearly  everyone  in  town  rejected  the 
notion  th.it  the  vote  against  the  tax  was  in  ,in\ 
way  a  reaction  to  the  condom  controversy,  11 
was  difficult  to  see  it  as  a  coincidence:  here,  .is 
in  many  towns  across  the  country,  .1  hlurring  ot 
lines  appeared  to  have  taken  place,  and  educa- 
tion was  being  made  to  suffer  tor  what  was  .1 
larger  societal  disagreement.  It  seems  odd,  but  not 
inappropriate,  that  in  this  conservative  little 
Brigadoon,  an  ancient,  long-unquestioned  so- 
cial contract — that  a  town  should  p.u  for  its 
children's  tree  public  education  is  now,  like  .1 
lot  of  old  national  assumptions,  up  for  grabs. 
Versions  of  Hatfield's  anguish,  in  fact,  have  been 
playing  1  nit  acn  iss  the  0  >untry.  In  New  Yi  >rk  (  aty, 
for  instance,  a  battle  over  cond< mis,  s^x  educa 
t  ion,  and  sehi  ml  funding  hr<  night  di  >wn  Si.  booh 
Chancellor  Joseph  Fernandez.  Citizens  are  say- 
ing: Our  children  will  not  be  taught  thai  way,  not 
an  villi  ire — and  n<  >t  tin  less  we  can  have  some  say 


MASS  \(  III  ISE  ITS  LI  II  I  K  ^7 


■  going  on  within  those  hallowed  halls 
*  lor.  rhe  traveling  show  arrived  here  un- 
-  cctcdly,  and  I'd  driven  to  Hatfield  out  of  fear 
live  in  a  neighboring  town  and  have  run  chil- 
dren in  public  schools  there)  as  well  as  out  ot 
sheer  curiosity:  How  were  the  good  citizens  of 
Hatfield  going  to  decide  what  edu- 
i  at  ion  they  would  pay  for? 
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'ith  this  question  in  mind,  1  climbed  the 
steps  to  the  town  hall,  where,  as  a  non-citizen, 
I  was  instructed  to  take  a  seat  in  the  balcony. 
From  there  I  stared  down  at  the  populace:  groups 
of  massive,  block -shouldered  men  in  suspenders, 
i  ild  w<  mien  clutching  pocket  hooks,  and,  among 
them,  younger  parents,  some  of  whom  had  grown 
up  in  tins  town  hut  main  of  whom  had  come 
tr<  >m  elsew  here.  Although  their  l  k  ithes  and  man 
ner  did  not  particularly  differ  from  the  larger 


PARENTS  PROTESTED  THAT  THE  SCHOOL'S  DECISION 
TE  (  X  )NDOMS  WAS  ELITIST  AND  INFRINGED  ON  THE  RIGHTS 
FAMILIES  TOTEACI 1  THEIR  ( .1 IILDREN  ABOUT  SEX 


gr<  >up's,  the  new  arrivals  p<  issessed  a  distinguishing 
alertness,  (.dearly,  these  were  people — social 
workers,  law  yers,  envin  mmental  scientists,  teach- 
ers, and  office  managers — informed  by  sources 
more  cosmopolitan  than  the  pages  of  the  local 
newspaper,  the  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette.  The 
more  angry  among  this  younger  group  were  vo- 
cal. C  )ne  wt  mi. in  sin  mted  at  a  n  »w  of  gray  select- 
men on  the  stage:  "We  only  want  tor  our  kids 
what  \ c  hi  gi  it  l( ir  yours!" 

I  !ns  new  generation  of  parents  had  received 
a  poteni  wake-up  call  ai  the  contentious  meet- 
ing two  w  eeks  before.  "We're  going  backward — 
big-time,"  Fran  ( iougeon  had  warned  them  in  a 
dramatic  speech,  lie  had  recently  resigned  as 
I  latfield's  s|i|  erintendeni  of  schools,  and  there- 
was  ,m  undercurrent  of  anger  in  his  bleak  as- 
sessment of  the  future  of  Hatfield's  schools  il 
current  funding  trends  were  to  hold,  lie  also 
managed,  none  too  subtly,  to  hint  that  it  was 
the  conflict  bet  ween  younger  parents  and  older 
voters  thai  was  fueling  rhe  crisis. 

"A  man  s,ud  to  me,  'Why  can't  there  be  thir- 
ty kids  in  a  classroom.'"'  G< >uge< in  had  told  the 
assembled.  '"I  here  were  when  I  was  growing 
up.'  I  couldn'i  answer  him  in  five  or  ten  minutes. 
I  couldn't  answer  him  in  an  hour.  How  many 
kids  m  his  classroom  were  learning-disabled? 
Ihis  man  didn't  know  what  learning-disabled 


full.'  That  world  doesn't  exist  anymore.  If  we 
don't  teach  kids  today  to  manage  information, 
w  e're  not  doing  our  job." 

Gougeon's  speech  had  produced  its  intended 
effect,  and  education-conscious  parents  had  come 
to  the  town  hall  prepared  to  fight.  Grumpily  but 
ov  erwhelmingly,  the  assembled  group  voted  to 
compromise  by  asking  rhe  selectmen  to  take 
$98,000  out  of  the  town's  stabilization  fund  and 
give  i!  to  the  school.  (Stabilization  funds  are 
supposed  to  he  maintained  for  a  town  emergen- 
cy; there  was  some  discussion  on  the  floor  about 
w  hether  a  school  operating  at  below-subsistence 
level  constituted  an  "emergency.")  The  sum  of 
$98,000  was  halt  ot  what  the  school  originally  had 
requested  to  fully  fund  its  1993-94  budget  of 
$  1 .8  million,  and  the  appropriation  did  not  ease 
the  minds  of  the  parents  who  voted  for  the  mea- 
sure. Fran  Gougeon  had  done  his  work  well,  re- 
vealing to  his  listeners 
just  how  bare-bones  a 
figure  $1.8  million  rep- 
resents when  phrases 
like  "our  kids'  futures" 
come  into  play.  The 
\ i lunger  parents  tiling 
out  of  the  town  hall  last 
June  bad  an  ostensible  reason  to  celebrate  yet  in- 
stead looked  vaguely  troubled.  A  Pandora's  box 
had  been  opened  in  Hatfield,  and  $98,000— 
the  most  that  could  be  spared — wasn't 
going  to  come  near  to  closing  it. 


H 


I  tried  to  explain.  What  people  needed  at  the 
end  ot  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  a  kid  who 
could  w  alk  out  of  high  school  into  a  factory  and 
run  a  machine  and  s.n,  'V-s  sir,  ni  i  sir,  three  bags 


.atfield  is  a  kind  of  dream  landscape,  the 
place  many  of  us  want  to  move  to.  Six  of  its 
farms  are  srill  being  worked  (there  were  one  hun- 
dred at  Hatfield's  peak,  in  the  late  1920s),  and 
whoever  was  responsible  tor  the  town's  layout 
had  an  attentiveness  to  light  worthy  ot  Albert 
Bierstadt.  On  a  typical  summer  day,  you  can  park 
your  car  at  the  edge  ot  a  cornfield,  stare  off  at  a 
rotting  tobacco  barn,  and,  in  the  farther  dis- 
tance, watch  the  word  ONIONS  fade,  with 
imperceptible  slowness,  into  the  grain  of  a  weath- 
ered outbuilding.  You  will,  in  so  doing,  be  w  it- 
nessing a  lirtle  of  the  history  ot  farming  in  this 
region,  and  tor  twenty  minutes  another  car  may 
not  come  dow  n  the  road  to  disturb  your  musings. 
Should  you  begin  to  rire  of  the  pastoral,  you 
have  the  comfort  of  know  ing  that  you  can  drive 
Hist  ten  minutes  and  choose  between  two  foreign 
movies  or  hear  Suzanne  Vega  at  the  Iton  Horse, 
a  live-music  cafe  catering  to  patrons  from  the 
five  colleges  m  the  area.  (Hatfield  is  nestled  be- 
tween Northampton  and  Amherst  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Berkshires.  Whack  the  bushes  and  an 
arrist  is  likely  to  jump  out.) 

Over  the  past  dozen  or  so  years,  the  area  has 
seen  a  great  influx  ot  people  moving  in  from 
elsewhere,  and  it  is  this  change  in  population,  in 


part,  that  has  heightened  awareness  of  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  schools.  Gorgeous  old  Georgian  and 
Victorian  homes  were  going  for  well  under 
$100,000  ten  years  ago,  and  even  at  the  height 
of  the  real  estate  boom,  in  the  late  l^SOs,  Hat- 
field was  --till  a  relatively  inexpensive  place  to 
live.  Young  professionals  with  growing  families, 
people  like  Jay  Smith  and  Jan  Dav  is,  from  Long 
Island  and  suburban  Maryland,  respectively, 
found  Hatfield  c<  mgenial.  Jay  Smith,  a  spectator- 
sports  tour  operator,  bought  a  house  with  a  great 
view  of  fields  and  woods;  Jan  Davis,  a  speech 
therapist,  purchased  a  wooded  corner  lot  that 
renders  her  house  and  yard  nearly  invisible  to 
passing  motorists.  The  schools,  as  much  as  any- 
thing, were  appealing.  Hatfield  had  chosen  not 
to  send  its  kids  to  one  of  the  huge  regional  high 
schools  that  have  eased  the  financial  pressure 
on  similar  rural  communities  but  to  replace,  at 
great  expense,  its  outdated  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  with  a  $3.4  million  state-of-the-art 
facility,  which  opened  in  1980.  Along  with  that 
decision  came  the  town's  commitment  to  sup- 
port the  school,  to  keep  education  "local." 

The  town's  plans  were  assisted  by  the  "Mas- 
sachusetts miracle,"  which  dulled  the  pain  ren- 


then.  Northampton,  I  latfield's  neighbor,  has  a 
large  gay  community,  and  the  obituary  pages  of 
the  local  newspaper  serve  as  a  reminder  thai 
AIDS  arrived  in  the  area  l< mil;  ag<  >.  The  disease 
was  summarily  and  responsibly  dealt  w  ith,  first 
thn  >ugh  seminars,  vide<  'tapes,  and  peer-educat  ion 
workshops — health-education  met  in  >ds  that  mi  >st 
school  systems  in  this  country  haw  begun  to 
adopt.  Then,  in  1LW2,  condoms  were  made  av  ail- 
able in  the  school  nurse's  office.  A  group  t  ailing 
itself  PA(  k  (Parents  Against  Condoms  tot  Kids), 
a  n<  lisy,  unsubtle  t  >rganizati<  »n  that  grew  top.  iw- 
er  in  the  wake  <  if  the  c<  >ndom  decisit  >n,  insists  that 
this  was  an  elitist  way  of  educating,  that  it  in- 
fringed on  the  rights  of  families  to  teach  then 
children  about  sex  and  relationships  in  then 
ow  n  way.  "What  happened  to  standards.7"  asked 
Melinda  DiMambro,  an  incensed  mother  of  tour 
who  hails  from  Oklahoma.  "It  they're  not  going 
to  teach  that  sex  before  marriage  is  wrong,  they 
shi  luldn't  be  teaching  anything  at  all."  There  al- 
so are  those  parents  who  say  the  best  thing  to 
have  come  out  of  the  condom  debate  was  an 
awakened  electorate  suspicious  of,  even  hos- 
tile to,  the  educational  establishment  and  ready 


dered  by  Proposition  2 
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that  has  held  down  property  taxes.  In 
an  atmosphere  of  vague  but  unques- 
tioning support  ti  >r  the  sch<  ><  >ls,  a  liberal 
school  committee  made  up  of  trusted 
names  was  allowed  to  hold  sway  in  a 
basically  conservative  ci  immunity.  The 
Hatfield  school  admmistrat  u  >n  si  h  >n  in- 
stituted an  impressive  list  of  new  educa- 
tional techniques,  including  peer 
mediation  (students  helping  t>  >  si  >|ve  i  me 
another's  problems),  mainstreaming  (the 
integration  of  even  severely  handicapped 
kids  into  "normal"  classrooms),  and  co- 
operative learning  (students  working  to- 
gether, independent  of  the  teacher).  The 
changes  went  on  quietly.  Giles  Kellogg  Sr., 
an  older  taxpayer  who  has  become  a  fierce 
critic  of  the  school  system,  characterized 
himself  and  others  like  him  as  having  been 
"passive"  during  these  years.  Such  a  feel- 
ing is  not  exclusive  to  the  elderly.  |oe  Zan- 
nini,  one  of  the  t irganizers  i  if  the  tight  against 
condoms,  is  a  parent  w  ith  two  kids  still  in  the 
system,  vet  he  spoke  as  if  from  the  other  side 
of  a  divide  as  he  angrily  recalled  the  years  in 
which  he'd  "blindly  supported"  the  schools. 

It  would  be  convenient  to  say  that  con- 
doms changed  all  that,  and  to  a  degree  they 
did.  Hatfield  was  the  first  community  in  west- 
ern Massachusetts  to  make  condoms  avail- 
able, leading  tar  more  liberal  neighboring 
districts.  The  decision  was  a  logical  outgrowth 
of  the  way  that  the  school  had  been  run  unti 
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o  take  back  control  of  the  schools. 

h  is  nor  coincidental,  though,  that 
this  debate  began  at  .1  time  when  it 
was  evident  to  all  that  the  economic 
boom  was  over  in  Massachusetts. 
Sniee  then,  the  schools,  like  peni- 
tents, have  had  t<  >  ask  the  community 
tor  greater  support.  The  same  thing 
is  true  around  the  country  in  areas 
where  defense  contractors  have 
closed  plants,  companies  have  cut 
or  moved  employees,  and  local 
principalities  have  lost  commer- 
cial and  residential  property-tax 
revenues.  In  order  to  yet  the  fund- 
ing they  need,  the  schools  have,  in 
effect,  been  forced  to  open  their 
door-  and  -a v.  Tin- 1-  what  we  are 
doing.  For  mam  people,  what  is 
being  revealed  has  come  as  a  bit 
of  a  -urpn-e — even  tor  someone 
like  me,  wh<  >  has  had  a  child  in 
public  school  tor  nine  years  and 
wh(  >  c<  insider-  himself  no  virgin 
as  tar  as  the  inner  workings  of  a 
school  system  are  concerned.  Beneath  the  furor 
over  condoms  lies  something  deeper,  more  firm- 
ly entrenched.  Public  education  in  the  1990s 
has  a  double  mission.  Excellence  figures  some- 
where in  this  mission,  but  "excellence"  is  dis- 
turbingly less  important  than  it  was  in  the 
education  many  of  u-  remember  from  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  Tlx-  school-  have  taken  on  a  larg- 
er, perhaps  self-imposed,  social  mi— ion,  and  it  ha- 
led, in  places  like  Hatfield,  to  something  akin  to 
a  war.  "Children  belong  to  parent- — nor  the 
Government!  Fight  tor  your  kid-'"  read-  one  of 
PACK'-  informational  pamphlet- — a  typical  ex- 
ample of  the  level  of  discourse  here.  In  this  cli- 
mate, parent-  such  as  Jay  Smith  and  Jan  Davis, 
who  came  to  Hatfield  with  the  best  intent  1011-  in 
the  w  orld,  have  w  ondered  whether,  in  entrusting 
their  children  to  a  public  system  so  embattled, 
they  haven't  made  an  enormous 
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to  go  into  the  voting  booth  and  pull  no,  no,  no 
i  >n  every  issue." 

It  was  a  surprise,  then,  when  Smith  told  me 
he'd  be  taking  his  daughter  our  of  Breor  Ele- 
mentary, the  public  grammar  schcx)l,  to  enroll  her 
in  the  Waldorf  School  two  towns  away.  The 
Waldorf  is  one  of  several  private  schools  in  rhe 
area,  serving  the  children  of  Smith  and  Amherst 
faculty  members  and  others  nervous  about  the 
fate  of  their  children  in  public  school. 

"She's  a  real  artsy  kid;  loves  music,  loves  to 
write,"  he  explained  about  his  daughter.  "She 
goes  home  at  seven  years  old  and  her  favorite 
thing  to  do  is  to  go  up  to  her  room  with  a  tablet 
and  w  rite.  Books,  little  stories,  yvhich  we've  nev- 
er prodded  her  to  do.  And  we  don't  have  any  of 
that  tor  her  [in  rhe  public  system).  Not  to  say  she 
can't  continue  to  do  that  by  herself.  But  it  she's 
got  more  of  that  available  to  her,  maybe  she'll  en- 
joy  it  more,  do  better." 

During  rhe  budget  skirmishes  of  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  one  of  the  first  things  to  go  in  Hatfield 
was  the  elementary  music  teacher.  (Her  part- 
time  salary  would  have  amounted  to  little  more 
than  $1  3,000.)  Hatfield's  part-time  elementary 
art  teacher  w  as  kept  on,  at  $14,000,  not  because 
arr  was  deemed  more  important  than  music  but 
because  she  had  been  in  the  school  system  longer. 
Other  areas  of  the  curriculum  have  been  threat- 
ened, too:  the  elementary  school  library  has 
-rayed  open  only  because  of  parent  volunteers.  In 
the  Parent-Teacher  Organization,  cookie  sales 
and  field-trip  fund-raising  have  given  way  to 
more  serious  efforts:  lasr  year  the  kindergarten 
teacher  asked  parents  to  help  raise  money  to  buy 
rabies  tor  her  classroom.  Tables?  There  was  no 
money  for  such  luxuries  in  the  school  budget. 

"For  me,"  Jay  Smith  said,  "the  straw  that  broke 
the  camel's  back  was  w  hen  they  threatened  to  cut 
the  library.  It  didn't  add  up.  How  can  you  have 
an  elementary  school,  where  your  beginning  of 
life  and  learning  is  books  and  reading,  and  you 
have  no  library?" 

Jan  Davis,  who  is  keeping  her  son  in  public 
school,  at  least  tor  the  time  being,  said,  "I'm  an- 
gry'. My  kids  are  only  going  to  get  to  experience 
this  once.  Stop  messing  around  with  my  kids' 
lives.  Tin-  1-  serious.  Art,  music,  library,  math  .  .  . 
they're  all  important.  You  don't  get  to  go  through 
the  fourth  grade  again.  It  you've  had  a  year  of 
paucity,  you  don't  get  to  re-enrich  that  year.  You 
don't  take  them  when  they're  eighteen  and  try  to 
bring  them  back  and  say,  'Here,  let  me  show  you 
the  magic'  And  education  can  be  magical." 

There  -  more  than  a  hint  in  those  words — 
"paucity."  "magic,"  "enrich" — of  the  social  divi- 
sion underlying  the  debate  in  Hatfield.  Many 
parent-  like  Jan  Davis  came  here  from  elsewhere 
with  advanced  degrees  and  thus  brought  a  cer- 
tain set  of  educational  expectations  with  them — 


they  are,  admits  one,  "education  snubs."  The 
parents  ,md  older  voters  in  PA(  'K,  on  the  oili- 
er hand,  seem  more  influenced  by  Catholic 
morality  than  by,  say,  the  educational  tenets  of 
Maria  Montessori.  The  involvement  of  such  par- 
ents might  be  bothersome  to  a  school  adminis- 
tration hard-pressed  to  please  even  the  least 
demanding  of  its  constituents,  but  this  is  not  a 
group  that  can  be  easily  ignored.  The  adminis- 
tration needs  to  be  able  to  call  on  these  people, 
especially  with  the  closing  of  libraries  and  the  in- 
creasing need  tor  vol- 


parents  must  confront  the  possibility  that  the\ 
ma\  be  undercutting  the  ir  own  children's  op- 
portunities to  compete  in  the  college  market. 
Linda  Driscoll's  reference  to  "the  indk  ators  of  a 
gixxl  school  system"  is  meant.  I  assunu  ,  to  include 
Smith  Academy's  impressive  college-admissions 
statistics:  c)7  percent  of  the  school's  graduates  go 
on  to  somewhere.  But  the  institution  i  rarely 
Harvard  or  Brown;  most  graduates  move  on  to 
community  and  state  colleges.  Thus  the  brave 
new  world  of  an  inclusion-based  system  has  re- 


unteers  to  staff  positions 
for  which  there  is  no 
longer  adequate  fund- 
ing. Given  all  this,  1  was 
initially  taken  aback  by 
the  response  1  got  from 
Linda  Prise  oil,  Fran 
Gougeon's  replacement 
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tendent of  schools,  when  I  asked  her  whether  it 
wasn't  a  threat  to  the  health  of  the  system  to 
see  involved  parents  such  as  Jay  Smith  siphon  off 
their  kids  to  private  schools. 

"1  feel  we  have  everything  here  to  educate 
these  children,"  Linda  Driscoll  told  me,  perhaps 
defensively.  "We  have  all  the  indicators  of  a  good 
school  system.  It  bothers  me  that  we  have  par- 
ents taking  their  kids  out  of  the  system  because 
[the  kid]  can't  have  all  the  experiences  the  par- 
ent might  want." 

Her  answer  struck  me  as  odd  because  of  what 
it  left  unstated:  a  parent  complaining  about  the 
loss  of  music,  even  of  libraries,  is  asking  for  too 
much.  After  all,  Driscoll  seemed  to  be  saying, 
their  children  are  still  receiving  the  basics,  and 
Hatfield's  teachers,  whose  basic  starting  salary 
is  a  low  $21,048,  are  considered  an  unusually 
dedicated  group.  The  problem  that  parents  were 
responding  to,  however,  has  less  to  do  with  spe- 
cific cuts  than  with  a  shift  in  philosophy. 

It's  difficult  to  spend  much  time  around  edu- 
cators, to  listen  to  their  language  and  re, id  their 
statements  of  mission,  w  ithout  becoming  aw  are 
of  how  radically  the  focus  of  public  education  has 
shifted  from  the  days  when  1  was  in  public  school, 
in  the  1960s,  a  member  of  the  honors  class,  a 
group  that  got  the  best  teachers  and  the  most  at- 
tention. What  one  now  hears  most  often  in 
closed  sessions  among  school  administrators  is  in- 
stitutional fretting  over  words  like  "inclusion" — 
taking  those  who  have  been  traditionally 
shortchanged  by  public  schools  (the  learning- 
disabled,  the  slow  learners,  the  historically  un- 
encouraged)  and  making  them  feel  as  important 
as  any  other  students  m  the  system. 

Although  one  may  agree  politically  with  such 
a  sea  change,  there  is  still  a  conflict  between  the 
schools  and  parents  with  expectations.  In  sup- 
porting the  school  system's  current  political  bent, 


quired,  for  a  certain  kind  of  parent,  a  very  hard 
and  deliberate  swalk  >w. 

In  fact,  though  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Driscoll  may  not  mention  it  among  her  reasons 
why  parents  should  stick  with  the  public  sys- 
tem, the  best  defense  Hatfield  has  to  offer  right 
now  may  be  the  spectacle  offered  by  scenes  like 
the  one  several  students  witnessed  two  springs 
ago,  one  they  would  not  have  seen  had  they 
been  shipped  oft  to  a  private  school:  at  yet  an- 
other school-committee  meeting,  otherwise  un- 
remarkable, the  father  of  one  of  their  friends, 
affable,  funny  Mr.  Zannini,  lifted  a  gun  to 
his  head  and  threatened  to  pull  the 
trigger. 


.1 


oe  Zannini,  a  bluff  man  who  suggests  an 
Italian  version  of  the  actor  John  Goodman, 
claimed  he  was  only  trading  in  the  coin  of 
metaphor.  1  le  had  felt  for  a  long  time  that  he  and 
other  members  of  PACK  were  not  being  lis- 
tened to  when  they  tried,  in  a  reasoned,  re- 
sponsible' manner,  to  present  material 
questioning  the  efficacy  of  c<  mdom  availability: 
"[The  school  committee]  did  not  hear  a  single 
piece  of  the  research.  We  were  being  dismissed 
as  a  right-wing,  radical  group."  Holding  a  gun  n  > 
his  head  (it  turned  out  to  be  a  toy,  though  tor  sev- 
eral heart-stopping  moments  most  of  the  people 
in  the  room  were  tooled)  was  a  way  to  get  ev- 
eryone to  pay  attention  to  his  assertion  that 
condoms  have  only  a  69  percent  rate  of  succ  ess, 
and  that  using  one,  especially  to  prevent  AIDS, 
is  about  as  risk-proof  as  playing  Russian  roulette. 
(In  fact,  condoms  typically  have  an  84  percent 
rate  >  >t  success. ) 

In  retrospect,  it's  easy  to  see  how  the  educa- 
tional establishment  in  Hatfield  misjudged  the 
degree  of  passion  the  condom  issue  would  elic- 
it, as  well  as  the  potential  it  had  for  pushing  all 
other  topics  off  the  table.  More  liberal  districts, 
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such  iis  Palo  Alto,  California,  have  slued  away 
irom  taking  the  hold  step  Hatfield  took,  and 
man\  districts  that  have  gone  ahead  with  con- 

ni  availability  have  included  the  proviso  of 
parental  consent.  Although  Hatfield  parents 
have  to  sign  a  b  >rm  all<  iwing  tint  >ride  treatments 
tor  their  children,  the\  wen-  denied  any  choice 
in  1 1  u  matter  of  whether  their  kids  could  walk  in- 
to the  school  nurse's  office  and  slip  ,1  three- pack 
« 4  condoms  into  their  wallet. 

I  have  seen  otherwise  reasonable  people  quake 
with  tear  at  the  prospect  ot  their  own  daughter 
heing  given  such  an  opportunity-  Condoms  are 
a  symbol,  and  that  is  very  much  how  they  are 
pen  ei\  ed  in  1  latfield:  as  tacit  condonation,  on 
the  part  ol  a  public  institution,  of  teenage  sex.  Of 
course,  schools  have  always  bad  an  active  part  in 
furthering  the  nation's  health  agenda,  from  in- 
oculations in  the  1 u 50s  through  drug- and -alco- 
hol awareness  programs  in  the  1980s.  But 
members  ot  PACK  felt  strongly  that  condom 
availability  was  less  a  further  step  along  this  well- 
worn  path  than  an  encroachment  into  private, 
closely  guarded  territory. 

I  I. ilina  Wilkes,  one  of  the  anti-condom  can- 
didates elected  to  the  school  committee  last 
May,  is  a  w  oman  in  her  mid-thirties  who  is  giv- 
en to  putting  up  a  smiling,  imperv  ious  front  on 
those  frequent  public  occasions  when  she  is  at- 
tac  ked  verbally.  She  is  the  one,  after  all,  w  ho  in- 
sisted, at  her  tirst  school  committee  meeting, 
that  such  an  elective  institution  should  make  an 
effort  to  be  "pro-family."  She  claims,  however, 
that  it  is  the  schools  themselves  that  have  forced 
her  into  this  position,  through  their  insistence 
on  putting  into  place  a  series  of  programs  that 
presume  the  family  neither  wants  nor  has  ;i  right 
to  participate  in  the  child's  sexual  and  social 
upbringing. 

When  1  asked  her  to  give  me  an  example  of 
In  >w  the  sc  hi  u  ils  might  be  doing  this,  other  than 
through  condom  availability,  I  lalina  Wilkes  was 
quick  to  mention  "the  Dartmouth  video."  I'd 
heard  about  it  already;  the-  video  was  made  at 
Hart  mouth  College,  using  student  actors  in  fic- 
i  it  wal  situat  ii  ms,  and  was  intended  to  teach  high 
^chool  students  how  to  make  "good  choices."  It 
had  caused  quite  a  st  it  in  1  latfield  last  year  after 
being  presented  in  a  peer-education  class  taught 
b\  Leslie-  Giordano,  then  Smith  .Academy's 
school  psychologist.  Wilkes  thought  parts  of  the 
\  ideo  were  "neat,"  particularly  the  demonstration 
of  role-playing,  but  other  aspects  of  the  video 
led  her  to  question  the  judgment  of  those  who 
in  '     bool  h  i  t  ing. 

"Why  should  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors 
have  ti  i  listen  ti  i  graphic  descriptions  of  anal  sex 
and  oral  sex?"  she  asked.  "  And  between  twoho- 

:  isi  s.,\ ing  [be- 
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condom],  'Hey,  I  love  the  taste  of  you  in  my 
mouth!'" 

To  he  fair,  Halina  Wilkes  exaggerated.  Though' 
1  Dartmouth  College  keeps  its  sex-education  ma-| 
tenal  highly  guarded  (and  a  copy  of  the  tape 
conveniently  seems  to  have  disappeared  not  on- 
ly from  the  school  psychologist's  office  but  from1 
the  New  England  Association  of  Schools  and 
C  Colleges,  which  once  offered  it  tor  rent;  a  wom-i 
an  1  spoke  to  there  said  it  was  "out  of  date"  andj 
no  longer  av  ailable),  1  managed  to  get  hold  of  a] 
transcript  of  the  video.  What  the  two  gay  char-! 
acters  talk  about  is  how  awful  condoms  taste,' 
and  then  they  go  on  to  suggest  a  series  ot  water- 
based  foods  (chocolate  syrup,  blueberry  jam)i 
that  can  be  lathered  onto  the  condom  to  make; 
it  taste  better.  How  ev  er  "reasonable"  all  this  may  I 
sound,  there  is  something  numbing  about  it.  Ed-| 
ucational,  yes,  but  also  joyless  and,  to  the  parent; 
of  a  teenager,  somewhat  terrifying. 

I'll  admit,  it  forced  to,  that  this  information! 
might  he  essential  to  my  fourteen-year-old 
daughter's  education,  but  a  creepy  feeling  in  the 
stomach  follows  this  admission,  and  it  is  in  large 
part  an  institutional  insensitivity  to  such  creepy; 
parental  feelings  that  landed  Hatfield  in  hot 
water.  There  was  never  a  meeting  at  which  lo-j 
cal  parents  were  asked,  Do  you  want  us  to  he 
doing  this  sort  ot  thing?  Instead,  Leslie  Gior-J 
dano  would  have  us  all  face  up  to  the  fact  that! 
we  have  no  control  over  our  kids,  that  they're' 
having  sex  when  they  want  to,  and  that  we'd  bet- 
ter make  sure  they're  doing  it  safely.  Because  of  I 
this  attitude,  she  became  a  particular  target  of  1 
TACK.  But  she  insisted  to  me  that  it  goes  deep- 
er than  that. 

"|It]  you're  a  psychologist,  you're  a  threat  to 
people,"  she  told  me,  with  characteristic  blunt- 
ness.  "What  1  represent  is  what's  difficult  tor 
people  to  talk  about.  When  kids  come  to  me,: 
they're  telling  me  family  secrets.  I'm  not  prying' 
things  out  of  them — it's  not  like,  'I'll  give  you 
candy  it  you  tell  me  w  hat  your  daddy  did  to  you 
last  night.'  They  tell  me  things  because  they'rel 
in  pain.  So  I'm  a  threat." 

When  Joe  Zannini  and  Halina  Wilkes  re- 
spond, with  anger,  to  this  aspect  ot  a  school's 
mission — to  attend  to  hurting  kids — they  are  re- 
membering grow  ing  up  in  a  neighborhood  in 
which  everyone  knew  everyone  else's  business 
and  neighbors  took  care  of  neighbors'  children. 
To  such  a  tightly  knit  community,  the  school 
w  as  expected  to  be,  at  best,  an  accessory,  a  place 
where  you  learned  the  three  R's  and  little  else.j 
"At  one  time,  schools  reflected  social  values  and; 
attitudes,"  Joe  Zannini  insisted  to  me,  "as  op- 
posed to  leading  social  values  and  attitudes." 

Lbe  school  administrators  I  spoke  to  disagreed  . 
with  this  assessment  and  rejected  the  claim  that 
what  they  are  doing  is  in  any  sense  "ahead"  ot< 


While  the  rest  of  the  media  tells  you  what's  wrong  with  Clinton,  The  Washington  Monthly 

offers  ground-breaking,  practical  solutions  the  new  administration  could  use  to  solve  some 
of  the  nation's  thorniest  problems.  And  we  have  fun  doing  it.  With  what  Vie  New  York  Times 
called  "a  critical  wit  and  steel  trap  reporting,"  the  Monthly  explores  the  quirks,  cons,  and 
paralysis  that  too  often  underpin  American  politics — then  we  offer  a  sensible  way  out. 


". . .  holds  up  a  deadly  accurate 
mirror  to  the  Washington  political 
culture,  exposing  its  hypocrisies, 
stupidities,  and  unexpected 

triumphs."  —Chicago  Tribune 
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society  at  large. 
After  all,  it's  nor  just  teenage 
sex  1  latfield  has  been  forced  to  respond 
to.  There  have  been  two  student  suicides  with- 
in the  lasi  six  years,  and  the  kids  themselves  ad- 
mitted to  me  that  drinking  is  a  real  problem 
among  them,  as  are  drugs  and  eating  disorders. 
Still,  it'-  the  very  fragmentation  ot  even  seemingly 
homogeneous  communities  like  Hatfield  that 
makes  this  "response"  a  slippery  and  troubling  one 
to  defend.  Schools  like  Hatfield's  get  into  trou- 
ble because  they  misapprehend  the  vulnerabili- 
ty ot  the  American  family  and  its  resistance  to 
being  told  how  inadequate  it  is.  A  sizable  portion 
ot  I  lattield's  population  has  come  to  look  upon 
the  schools,  as  Mary  Williams,  one  of  the  town's 
pro-condom  school  committee  veterans,  put  it, 
as  "this  nu  mster  or  something  out  there  trying  to 
break  lis  apart." 

A  tension  not  dissimilar  to  Hatfield's  arose  in 
New  York  City  in  1992,  when  then-Chancellor 
Joseph  Fernandez  made  the  suggestion,  as  part  of 
a  new  curriculum,  that  books  featuring  children 
with  two  daddies  or  two  mommies  might  be  a  way 
i  if  helping  certain  children  feel  better  about  their 
own,  very  1990s,  living  situations.  Ideas  like  this 
c  an  easily  be  viewed  ;h  extremist  assaults  on  the 
family,  but  the  philosophy  behind  them  is  per- 
vasive in  contemporary  education.  It  even  has  a 


:  VOL  Nt  ;er  parents  told  me  that  older  voters 

ABOl  IT  TI  IE  SC  :i  lOOLS;  THEIR  KIDS,  AFTER  ALL,  HAD  ALREADY 
( iONF  THROUGH  Tl  IE  SYSTEM 


name:  affective  learning.  The  idea  is  that  the 
wa\  kids  feel  about  themselves  is  more  important 
than  what  grade  they  might  get  in  Algebra  11. 
Learning  disabilities,  children  who  come  to  hate 
school,  the  dropout  rate — these  problems  are 
seen  to  relate  somehow  to  the  way  a  child  feels 
as  she  crosses  the  threshold  of  a  school  building. 
Does  she  feel  safe  there.'  (  .'an  she  be  made  to 
feel  good,  whether  or  nor  she  has  been  made  to 
feel  g<  k  id  at  h<  >me?  It's  rather  startling,  in  this  con- 
text, tor  me  to  remember  a  classmate  returning 
to  our  sixth-grade  homeroom  after  the  sudden 
death  ot  his  father,  thirty  years  ago.  He  sat  at 
his  desk  and  was  asked  to  open  his  geography 
book;  none  ot  the  rest  >  it  us  said  a  word.  1  was  told 
this  would  not  happen  today,  at  least  not  in  Hat- 
field. A  circle  would  form  at  the  beginning  ot  the 
day,  and  the  child  would  he  cne<  luraged  to  express 


his  feelingt| 
No  school  work  wouL 
begin  until  that  was  accomplishec 
Such  benevolent,  child-centered  program 
mask  a  social  agenda,  say  people  like  Joe  Zannt 
ni.  When  I  presented  his  reaction  to  Lind 
Driscoll,  she  bristled.  "We've  always  had  a  social 
agenda.  We've  always  had  a  part  in  helping  to  sq 
cialize  children.  I  think  more  is  being  asked  of  u 
in  that  way  by  what  shows  up  at  the  school  dooj 
every  day." 

Hatfield  teachers  told  me  that  they  routinel 
hear  stories  of  sexual  abuse,  domestic  violence 
the  trauma  of  divorce — all  of  this  while  they  ar 
trying  to  get  through  a  day's  lesson.  "What  do  yoi 
say — 'That's  not  my  job  to  deal  with  it'?"  Lind 
Driscoll  responded  when  1  asked  her  whethe 
teachers  might  be  taking  on  a  bit  too  much.  "Yoi 
develop  structures  to  deal  with  the  social  need;- 
As  an  elementary  school  principal,  what  1  foun 
was  that  one  of  the  social  needs  we  had  to  re 
spond  to  was  children  learning  to  solve  thei 
own  differences  and  be  independent  and  ac 
cepting  of  controlling  that  conflict  in  their  owi 
lives.  It  wasn't  [a  situation]  where  we  said) 
Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  children  could  learn  th 
social  skill.7  We  saw  it  as  a  social  need." 

Yet  other  critics  question  how  much  of  wha, 
the  schools  are  doing  socially  is  done  out  ot  stric 
necessity  and  how  much  grows  out  of  a  philo 
sophical  bias,  a  desire.  They  would  be  disturbe> 
to  know  that  1  spoke  to  one  teacher  who  said  th 
real  thrust  ot  her  day  was  to  do  what  she  coul 
to  prevent  the  kids  in  her  classroom  from  turn 
ing  into  the  twelve-step 
pers  she  feels  surroundei 
by  in  the  adult  world 
There's  something  ad 
mirable  in  that,  some 
thing  true  to  what 
teacher's  role  has  tradi 
t  li  malh  been,  and  aUi 
in  its  overtness,  something  deeply  presumptu 
ous.  This  teacher's  attitude  regarding  the  ex 
panded  social  role  of  the  schools  is,  in  part,  what 
brought  Smith  Academy  into  conflict  with  pec 
pie  like  Joe  Zannini.  Yet  his  demand  that  com 
munities  be  allowed  to  do  the  work  of  socializin 
also  reveals  a  blindness  to  contemporary  realip 
Overlaying  this  conflict  is  a  whole  other  issut 
it  the  school  day  now  has  to  contain  such  topic 
as  conflict  resolution,  circles  of  affirmation,  and- 
in  later  grades — health  and  sex  education, 
there  enough  time  to  teach,  in  an  adequate,  nc 
to  mention  challenging,  way,  the  basics.'  Al 
though  most  of  the  teachers  1  spoke  with  insist 
ed  the  answer  was  yes,  it  was  clear  that  some  c 
Hatfield's  parents  were  asking  themselves  th 
same  question.  "1  have  a  son,'  '  Halina  Wilk< 
said,  "and  this  year,  at  least  two  or  three  times 
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day,  the  teacher  would  have  to  stop  the  class  to 
try  and  solve  a  conflict  involving  other  kids. 
And  that  meant  scat  work  for  my  son.  A  lot  oi 
times  the  conflict  was  instigated  by  the  same 
kid,  and  I  don't  think  John  learned  anything 
from  what  was  going  on.  After  a  while,  c  me  <  >t  his 
friends  said,  'That  kid  knows  he  can 

A stop  the  class.'" 
11  of  this  loud  and  fractious  battling  might 
have  remained  something  the  school  could  have 
worked  out  for  itself  were  it  n<  >t  fc  >r  the  tact  that , 
in  its  quest  for  funds,  Smith  Academy  had  to 
lay  itself  open  to  the  public.  The  result  was  a 
painful  reminder  of  how  much  power  remains 
with  the  otherwise  silent  voters  of  a  town  in  de- 
termining what  a  school  may  or  may  not  do.  For 
all  of  the  rhetoric  at  state  and  national  levels, 
public  education  is  still  funded  largely  through  lo- 
cal property  taxes.  Thus  Hatfield's  schools  are  nor 
really  going  to  be  able  to  take  a  step  forward  un- 
til they  can  bring  around,  people  like  Ted  Ra- 
bat, a  retired  farmer  and  policeman  who  is 
notable  in  Hatfield  for  having  served,  at  some- 
point  in  his  seventy-two  years,  on  nearly  every 
public  committee  in  the  town.  He  is  also  the 
person  who  spearheaded  the  sixteen-year  move- 
,meat  to  build  the  new  sch<  ><  il  facility.  To  demi  in- 
'strate  how  difficult  it  had  been,  he  offered  to 
show  me  the  boxes  of  clippings  he'd  kept;  oth- 
ers in  town  had  wanted  to  save  money  by  re- 
gionalizing. "I  didn't  want  the  kids  to  get  lost  in 
the  shuttle,  |to|  become  numbers,"  he  told  me,  his 
voice  marked  by  taint  traces  of  a  Polish  accent. 
"1  wanted  the  teachers  to  know  who  every  kiel 
was,  who  |his]  parents  were." 

How  ironic,  then,  that  Ted  Rabat,  like  a  great 
many  of  his  compatriots,  voted  no  to  Hatfield's 
higher  school  budget.  Unlike  most  of  them,  how- 
ever, he'll  readily,  even  proudly,  admit  it. 

"My  retirement  income  was  cut  60  percent," 
he  told  me,  referring  to  the  fact  that  interest 
rates  on  CDs,  his  mainstay,  have  declined  pre- 
cipitously in  the  past  several  years.  "Anybody 
realize  that?  I  lose  60  percent  of  my  income,  and 
a  teacher  wants  me  to  fund  a  5  percent  salary  raise 
in  a  downhill  economy?  Have  a  heart;  bite  the 
bullet  a  little  bit.  Suffer  w  ith  the  rest  of  us. 
The  tact  that  you  suffer  a  little  bit,  even  the 
kids  will  learn  from  it." 

On  the  day  I  visited  Rabat  at  his  farm 
house,  the  light  was  I.  >w  and  the  sky  i  ivercast 
perhaps  this  bleak  image  gave  his  phili  >s<  iphy 
arresting  force.  But  his  views  stayed  with  me 
as  1  tried  to  figure  out  what  it  is  about  con- 
temporary education  that  so  bothers  a  man 
like  Rabat.  1  couldn't  help  but  remember 
Rabat  when,  last  September,  Hatfield  held 
another  town  meeting,  this  time  to  request 
funds  tor  sports.  Back  in  May,  high  school 


athlet  k  s,  perhaps  1  lattield's  deepest  si  >urc  e  <  >t  o  im- 
munity pride,  had  mysteriously  been  voted  dow  n 
at  the  polls.  A  great  deal  of  trumped-up  drama 
surrounded  September's  special  meeting,  tin  nigh  no 
i  >ne  seru  >usly  doubted  the  outcome.  ITiis  time,  my 
lonely  balcony  was  full  of  high  school  |ocks — 
noisy,  stomping,  quieting  only  as  the  Vt  He  neared. 
A  selectman  ann<  lunced  that  the  delinquent  back 
taxes  on  a  local  business  property  had  at  last  been 
paid  up;  the  town  voted  to  give  the  found  money 
ti  i  the  schc  m  il.  There  were  k  >ud  cheers,  and  thei  i  I  lie 
meeting  moved  on  to  the  next  order  of  business. 
A  stocky,  somewhat  tongue-tied  man  stood  up 
He  was  the  superintendent  of  Hatfield's  Highway 
Department,  and  he  w  ished,  he  said,  to  request  a 
modest  raise.  For  twenty  humiliating  minutes,  he- 
was  forced  to  argue  his  case  in  public — the  un- 
paid « ivertime,  the  seven-day  weeks  in  winter  when 
he  g(  it  up  befi  ire  dawn  tt  >  pit  >w  the  rt  iads.  1  K >< iked 
around  me.  None  of  the  kids  was  listening.  In  tact, 
they'd  gone  back  to  their  highly  animated  secret 
dialt  igues. 

It  occurred  to  me  then  that  if  any  of  the 
younger  parents  on  the  floor  had  wanted  to 
make  a  play  tor  Ted  Rabat's  support,  they  could 
have  stood  up  and  pointed  out  to  these  kids 
that  their  gain — money  tor  sports — meant  some- 
one else's  loss.  But  such  a  subtle,  real-world 
p<  unt  seems  n  i  have  nt  >  place  in  the  c<  mtempt  >- 
rary  dialogue  about  education.  Certainly  younger 
parents,  in  their  arguments,  betray  a  blind  spot 
in  their  approach  to  men  like  Ted  Rabat.  "We 
i inly  want  ft  ir  t >ur  kids  what  you  gt it  ft >r  y<  iurs"  re- 
mains central  to  their  case  (an  argument  that 
conveniently  forgets  that  Ted  Rabat's  kids  didn't 
get  peer  mediation  or  mainstreaming,  not  to 
mention  Apple  computers).  Or  else  they  cry, 
"Children  are  our  future'"  These  younger  parents 
told  me  with  a  single  voice  that  older  voters 
"d< in't  care"  abt >ut  the  scht  it  ils;  then  kids,  after  all, 
have  already  gone  through,  so  they're  essen- 
tially unthreatened. 

But  Ted  Rabat's  cool  response  to  such  a  charge- 
reflects  a  more  complex  tact.  Had  the  property-tax 
increase  been  passed,  his  tax  bill  would  have  gone 
up  about  $2  per  thousand  dollars  of  assessed  prop- 
erty. For  ,i  man  sitting  in  a  house  worth  more  than 
$100,000,  with  twenty  acres  of  com  growing  in  his 
backyard,  the  increase 
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i\  '.■  been  significant,  well  over  S  300 — an 
ii  la  rye  enough  t<  >  give  credence  to  Kabat's 
■maud  that  the  schools  cither  prove  the  worth 
•.hat  they're  doing  or  else  look  elsewhere  tor  sup- 
rt.  "It  appears  that  the  rime  has  come,"  he  told 
,i\  "|when|  the  parent  is  going  to  have  to  con- 
trili  1 1 ; •  to  the  per-pupil  cost  out  ot  his  own  pock- 
et. IVcause  the  burden  is  too  great  on  the  taxpayer. 
In  other  words,  when  1  was  going  to  school,  tax- 
payers paid  li  >i  my  education,  i  ikay?  But  what  did 
the  education  the  taxpayers  paid  tor  encompass? 
I'm  willing  to  do  the  same.  Bur  .ill  these 
other  trills — you  want  them,  you 

1-^  pa\  tor  them." 
i  >r  the  generation  whose  kids  now  till  the  pub- 
lic v.  lassrooms  in  this  country,  it  would  seem  that 
a  turning  pt  >int  has  arrived,  and  something  ot  our 
essence  is  going  to  be  revealed  in  the  next  tew 
years.  The  Ted  Kabats  are  abandoning  us,  and  we 
ire  having  to  face  up  to  the  political  diversity  in 
the  towns  where  we  have  chosen  to  live.  Mean- 
while, other  members  ot  our  generation  who  have 
■  >pted  ti  >r  private  scho<  >1  have  their  children  on  the 
tast  track,  and  we  can't  help  but  feel  anxious  about 
that.  Public  education — what  it  is  to  be,  how  it  is 
to  serv  e — has  become  our  issue. 

At  present,  it's  hard  to  dodge  the  fact  that  the 
manner  in  which  public  education  is  set  up  says 
something  unpleasant  about  us — about  our  long- 
harbored  tendency  to  ask  our  institutions  to  take 
care  ( >t  us.  The  schools  have,  in  effect,  been  asked 
to  do  everything:  ro  educate  the  mind,  to  educate 
the  body,  to  build  self-esteem,  to  otter  ways  to 
solve  conflicts. 

h  it  naive  to  suggest  that,  w  ith  some  creative 
thinking,  there  might  be  another  way  to  shoul- 
der some  of  this  societal  burden.'  In  New  York 
City  and  elsewhere — St.  Louis,  Denver,  Chica- 
go— certain  model  schools  have  begun  staying 
open  later,  in  effect  ceasing  to  be  schools  after 
3:00  P.M.  and  becoming  community  clinics  w  here 
medical  and  psychological  services  may  be  ottered 
to  the  child.  This  division  of  the  school  day  in- 
to hours  of  teaching  and  hours  ot  caretaking  is  a 
tirst  step  toward  treeing  the  schools  to  do  again 
what  they  have  traditionally  done  well. 

c  V  is  the  really  hopeless  suggestion  the  other 
one  I  am  making — that  we  start  thinking  differ- 
ent h  about  w  hat  can  reasonably  be  accomplished 
in  i  iur  sc ho, T.'  In  1  latfield,  now  that  condoms  are 
gone  (the  new  school  committee  killed  off  the 
availability  policy,  as  expec  ted,  last  summer)  the 
discussion  might  have  a  chance  to  move  else- 
where: toward  the  curriculum,  tor  instance,  or  to- 
ward teacher  training.  But  as  the  school  vear 
began  last  September,  the  most  pressing  order  of 
business  was  whether  to  institute,  in  the  words 
of  Linda  Driscoll,  "an  abstinence-based  curricu- 
lum." The  anti-condom  members  of  the  school 


ci  immittee  w  ere  tor  it;  the  old  pro-condom  forces, 
against. 

The  subject  of  abstinence,  however,  had  al- 
ready entered  the  classrooms.  Corey  Kopinto,  a  six- 
teen-year-old junior,  told  me,  "(The  teacher]  hac 
strict  rules.  She  made  a  chari  of  when  things  art 
getting  out  ot  hand.  Like  she'd  do  this  chart  with 
holding  hands,  then  it'd  go  to  a  short  kiss,  then  t 
pr<  'li  inged  kiss,  and  then  she'd  write  PANGER  ZONE 
Thar  is  garbage.  It  shouldn't  he  restrictions,  re- 
strictions,  restrictions.  When  people  are  ready 
they're  ready.  That's  what's  gonna  happen." 

Corey  Kopinto  was  quick  to  tell  me  that  fit 
wasn't  ready,  not  yet,  tor  he  had  too  much  elst 
on  his  mind.  He  added  that  the  availability  o 
condoms  had  done  nothing  to  make  hirn  mort 
ready.  In  fact,  it  may  he  years  before  Core} 
Kopinto  comes  out  from  under  the  barrage  of  in 
formation  (which  began  tor  him  in  the  sixt' 
grade),  warning  what  can  happen  to  him  it  h 
makes  a  wrong  move,  sexually  speaking.  1  lis 
tened  to  his  graphic  description  of  chlamydia  anc 
heard  about  the  videos  showing  the  effects  o 
AIDS  on  the  body  that  have  become  routine 
viewing  at  Smith  Academy.  At  a  certain  point 
I  wanted  to  say:  Enough.  This  boy  has  been  sut 
ficiently  educated  about  sex.  Now  give  hin 
Spanish  III  before  the  teacher  is  cut.  Get  him  in 
to  a  good  college. 

Such  a  wish  may  he  naive  and  would  certain 
Iv  be  deemed  irresponsible  in  the  current  cli 
mate  of  public  education.  An  anxiety  has  take 
hold,  and  we  now  pile  all  of  our  concerns  ahou 
children  into  those  hours  between  8:00  A.M.  an 
2:30  P.M.  Thev  are  packed,  underfunded  hours 
They  will  almost  certainly  result,  it  the  curren 
movement  goes  unhindered,  in  healthier,  mor 
selt-aware  children,  children  bettet  able  to  resolv 
conflict,  armed  with  all  the  information  the 
will  need  to  avoid  contracting  sexually  trans 
mitted  diseases.  Ir  might  be  that,  on  some  prima- 
level,  this  is  in  tact  what  we  want  the  schools  t 
do,  and  that  all  the  talk  of  "excellence"  is  afte 
the-fact  hypocrisy.  It's  hard  to  dodge  this  con 
elusion,  given  the  contrast  between  the  passioi 
worked  up  over  sheaths  of  latex  and  the  tepid 
ness  ot  rhe  national  debate  over  standards  o 
learning.  The  culture  of  caring  has  seeped  so  in 
dissolubly  into  the  infrastructure  of  our  school 
that  it  seems  inseparable  from  what  now  goe 
by  rhe  name  of  education. 

In  Hatfield,  there  is  much  talk  now  of  "mov 
iny  on"  and  "moving  past"  the  conflict,  hut  wha 
I  found  was  a  town  encased  in  indecision  and  tear 
a  place  w  here  relations  among  neighbors  an< 
between  school  and  parent  are  cautious — as  it  th 
wrong  utterance  will  bring  about  another  cal 
to  arms.  Hatfield's  signal  glory  these  days  seem 
to  he  in  how  fully,  and  painfully,  it  has  takei  . 
the  measure  of  our  disagreement. 
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THE  GREAT  SA> 

How  and  why  baseball's  majf 


!  ■  n  the  San  Diego  Padre--  took  the  field  .it  their  home 
ener  against  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  last  April  12,  their 
neup  boasted  some  oi  the  most  intimidating  hitters  in  the 
National  League's  tough  Western  Division.  What  the 
Opening  Day  crowd  at  Jack  Murphy  Stadium  did  not 
know  ,  however,  was  that  the  Padres'  management — a  con- 
sortium ot  businessmen  headed  h\  telev  ision  producer 
Tom  Werner— had  hit  upon  .1  plan  for  making  money 
without  actually  winning  ball  games.  Eyeing  the  team's 
stai  studded  lineup,  one  Padres  owner  asked,  "Wh.it  it  we 
win.'  What  will  happen  to  the  payroll?"  So  the  front  office 
decided  to  cul  the  heart  out  of  the  Padres  batting  order  in 
a  frenzied  effort  to  reduce  payroll  costs.  When  the  smoke 
cleared,  Werner,  whose  credits  include  Roseanne  and  The 
Costa  S/ioic,  had  slashed  the  payroll  from  $28  million  to 
$10  million,  the-  lowest  in  the'  majors.  As  the  1994  season 
opens,  other  major-league  baseball  franchises  may  emulate 
the  San  Diego  experiment  —  cutting  payroll  and  yetting 
rich  from  "shared  sources,"  a  euphemism  tor  income 
earned  irrespective  of  a  team's  performance. 


Third  baseman  Gary  Sheffield  was  the  first  star  to  go  in  the 
Padres*  1 003  tjrc  sale— dealt  to  the  expansion  Florida  Mar- 
lins «>n  June  24,  the  same  da\  he-  was  named  to  the  Padres 
twenty-titth-anniversary  Dream  Team  (lis  departure, 
which  saved  the  Padres  nearly  $  >  million,  provoked  a  class- 
action  suit  from  two  San  Diego  season-ticket  holders.  Only 
twenty-tour  when  he  left  the  Padres,  Sheffield  had  won  the 
National  League  batting  title  in  1992  and  just  missed  be- 
coming the  first  player  in  a  quarter  century  to  win  the 
triple  crown  (h\  leading  the  league  in  batting  average, 
home  runs,  and  runs  hatted  in).  "To  see  Sheffield  go  |ust 
crushes  you,"  said  San  Diego  right  fielder  Tony  Gwynn. 
"Ik's  everything  you're  looking  for  in  a  franchise  player." 
I  he  Padres  settled  the  suit,  but  the  Sheffield  giveaway  sig- 
naled to  the  sp,.rts  world  thai  the-  ureal  corporate  fad  of  the 
1990s-  downsizing — had  finally  come  to  major-league 


■ 


First  baseman  Fred  McGriff  was  traded  to  the  Atl 
Prax  es  on  July  18  tor  three  minor- leaguers.  McGriff 
only  player  111  the  modern  era  to  have  led  both  leagu 
home  runs,  then  propelled  the  flagging  Praxes  to  t 
third  straight  division  title  and  finished  fourth  in 
league's  Most  Valuable  Player  balloting.  It's  commoi 
struggling  teams  to  trade  marketable  stars  tor  prom 
but  untested  younger  players,  but  the  minor- leaguers 
Padres  acquired  were  not  even  the  Prax  es'  top  prosp 
Atlanta  exulted  that  it  had  pulled  off  the  trade  of  » 
decade.  The  Padres  saved  .mother  $4  million.  A  \ 
later,  pitchers  Greg  Harris  and  Rruce  Hurst  were 
dumped,  along  with  their  multimillion-dollar  salaries 
Padre  tans,  it  was  deja  vu  all  over  again.  The  previous 
management  had  unloaded  shortstop  Tony  Fernai 
outfielder  Darrin  Jackson,  catcher  Benito  Santiago,  p 
er  Craig  Lefferts,  and  reliever  Randy  Myers,  in  an  omi 
prelude  to  the  Great  Fire  Sale  of  '95. 


I    O  N 


[EGO  FIRE  SALE 

plays  to  lose,  by  Kevin  Baker 


-  Pirates  are  another  "sm, ill  market"  team  having  trouble 
piny  its  top  players.  After  winning  three  straight  division 
es,  the  Pirates  Inst  standouts  Doug  Drabek  and  Barry 
ids — the  greatest  slugger  of  his  generation — to  teams  ot- 
ng  huge,  multiyear  tree-agent  contracts.  Teams  in  small- 
Mies  complain  that  because  they  can't  negotiate  the  big 
il  TV  contracts  that  large-market  teams  can,  they  can't 
ipete  tor  the  top  stars.  But  baseball's  proposed  solution,  a 
:nue-sharing  agreement  reached  in  January,  will  provide 
rers  another  layer  i  it  pn  itectit  >n  tn  mi  their  i  >wn  inc<  >mpe- 
ce.  The  wealthiest  teams  w  ill  pay  as  much  as  $5  million 
>a  pool  from  which  the  poorest  teams  can  draw  up  to  $9 
lion  apiece.  \  et  baseball  already  has  a  federal  antitrust 
mption  designed  to  protect  its  competitive  structure. 
iat's  more,  teams  routinely  extort  lucrative  tax  abate- 
rs and  cheap  stadium  rights  from  their  municipalities  in 
hange  for  not  leaving  town.  Hence,  in  the  brave  new 
Id  ot  baseball,  the  taxpayers  of  New  York  and  Chicago 
soon  be  paving  wealthy  California  businessmen  huge 
is  to  keep  their  ball  clubs  in  the  money — and  out  of  the 
nine.  ■ 


The  marketing  ot  major-league  logos  (on  caps,  T-shirts, 
jackets,  baseball  cards,  and  other  souvenirs),  worth  about 
$2.5  billion  annually,  further  illustrates  how-  the  sport's 
corporate  structure  rewards  incompetence.  The  value  ot  a 
franchise's  logo  usually  fluctuates  with  the  team's  on-field 
performance:  a  winning  team  will  sell  more  plastic  bats 
and  bouncing-head  mascots  But  because  proceeds  from 
such  sales  are  considered  "shared  sources,"  the\  are  divided 
equally  among  the  twenty-eight  team: — thereby  shielding 
lesser  squads  (like  the  Padres)  from  the  annoying  vicissi- 
tudes ot  the  marketplace.  The  greatest  shared  source  ot  all 
is  baseball's  national  television  contract  (worth  $400  mil- 
lion in  In  earlier  decades,  teams  earned  only  a  tiny 
percentage  of  their  total  take  from  shared  sources;  w  inning 
on  the  field  was  the  only  reliable  way  to  boost  revenue. 
Nowadays,  some  teams  earn  more  than  halt  of  then  in- 
come from  shared  sources.  The  Padres  made  54  percent  of 
their  total  1993  revenues  in  this  way. 


Tony  Gwynn,  four-time  National  League  baiting  champion 
and  the  sentimental  heart  of  the  Padres,  was  given  a  three- 
year,  $12  million  contract  extension  in  |anuary.  Critics  al- 
lege that  the  Padres'  strategy  is  to  retain  enough  talent  to 
make  a  decent  showing  on  the  field  but  not  to  contend  for 
first  place.  The  team  succeeded  only  in  the  latter  aim.  They 
dropped  the  home  opener  b\  a  score  ot  4-2  and  went  on  to 
lose  101  games  m  1993,  finishing  dead  last  in  the  N.  L. 
West,  behind  the  expansit  >n  y  \  >1(  iradi  i  lv  ickies  I  Vi  an  aver- 
age dav  at  Murph\  Stadium,  only  17,000  out  ot  (i0,000  seals 
were  filled.  This  season,  prospects  are  no  brighter.  But  man- 
agement celebrated  a  banner  year  in  1993.  With  income 
from  shared  sources  (including  a  onetime'  fee  thai  each 
N.  L.  team  received  from  the  expansion  clubs),  the  Padres 
earned  $34  million  bet.  ire  the  first  pitch  was  thrown.  Phc 
team's  management  still  claims  it  lost  $3.7  million  in  1993, 
but  outside  analysts  insist  that  the  club  made  a  nd\  profit 
last  year.  Baseball  owners  are  notorious  tor  distorting  their 
ledgers  by  amortizing  players — who  are  clearly  employees — 
as  "equipment,"  folding  losses  from  other  businesses  into 
their  baseball  operation,  or  creating  paper  corporations  to 
buy  their  team  and  then  "paving  back"  the  fictitii  >us  debt. 
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DEATH  NEWS 

Requiem  for  the  Hemlock  Quarterly 
By  Anne  Fadiman 


i 


he  Hemlock  Quarterly,  an 
unassuming  little  newsletter  that 
until  recently  was  the  chief 
perquisite  of  membership  in  the 
Hemlock  Society,  may  have 
been  the  only  radical  publica- 
tion in  the  United  States  whose 
subscriber  mils  were  dominated 
by  affluent  white  women  with 
gray  hair.  I've  met  many  of  these 
w< mien,  and  I  can  attest  that 
the>  were  the  sort  of  communi- 
ty-minded grandmothers  w  ho 
never  littered,  never  stole  any- 
one's park i tig  place,  and  always 
returned  their  library  bunks  on 
rime.  With  the  help  of  HQ, 
these  m<  del  c  itizens  laid  down  a 
store  of  knowledge  that  would 
enable  them,  it  they  so  chose, 
in  a  'iiuiiit  i  me  <  ir  several  fel- 
i  >im-s,  (n  'in  smuggling  drugs  over 
"  >rJei  ti '  aiding  and 
al  'ettmg  a  sine  ide.  M<  >st  i  >l  them, 
nt  ci  iurse,  suhse  1 1 bed  1 1 1  the 
newsletter  in  order  to  prepare  for  the 
\  legal  e.\|  edieiit  of  killing 

i  issue 
n 

p  I 

enlisted  to  effect  a  mode  • 
public  relations  expert  wa- 
rn attract  a  more  influential  an 

~u\c  Award  m  /987  ft/r  her  re[xrrtage  on  the 
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of  physicians,  politicians,  and  aca- 
demics—  in  short,  the  humble  gadfly 
was  going  corporate.  When  1  heard 
this,  1  decided  to  reread  all  fifty-three 
issues,  the  complete  /  IQ  oeuvre  from 
1980  to  199V  Perusing  them  one  by 
one,  every  three  months,  had  been 
like  looking  at  a  collection,  of  still  pic- 
tures. Reading  them  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, in  a  two-day  thanatological  orgy, 
was  like  thumbing  through  a  macabre 
h  -book  that  charted  the  entire 
i  eof  the  modem  American  right- 
movement.  As  the  Hemlock 
ijiu.  Vs  swiftly  evolving  notions  of 
what  was  morally  acceptable  flashed 


past,  the  face  of  Karen  Anr 
Quinlan  dissolved  into  that  o| 
Elizabeth  Bouvia,  who  became 
in  turn,  William  Bartling,  thei 
Arthur  and  Cynthia  Koestlei 
then  Roswell  Gilbert,  and  fi 
nally,  like  a  grinning  death 
head,  the  face  of  Jac  ' 
Kevorkian. 


The 


he  Hemlock  Society's  Firs- 
Voluntary  Euthanasia  Contei 
ence  was  held  in  the  spring  i 
1983  in  a  drafty  Unitaria; 
church  on  the  outskirts  of  down 
town  San  Francisco.  In  that  in 
nocent,  pre-Kevorkian  era,  th 
Hemlock  members  were  alread 
old,  tired,  and  none  too  health} 
looking,  but  the  right-to-di 
movement  was  still  young  an 
pure.  I  was  one  of  only  two  jout 
nalists  present.  The  sound  of  rai 
against  the  stained-glass  window 
contributed  to  the  atmospher 
of  reverent  sobriety.  The  small  and 
ence  of  mostly  female  partisans  hue 
died  together  in  the  front  pew- 
umbrellas  furled  at  their  feet.  This  w; 
a  congregation  far  too  decorous  1 1 
shout  "Hallelujah!"  but  a  WASP  sJ 
surration  of  assent  swept  through  th 
nave  of  the  church  whenever  one  ( 
the  speakers  formulated  a  particular! 
high-minded  aphorism:  "Let  us  valu 
the  quality  of  life,  not  the  quantity 
"Suicide  ends  the  living  process;  ei 
thanasia  ends  the  dying  process."  Th 
featured  speaker  was  a  professor  c 
ethics  who  declared  that  although  sel 
determination  tor  the  terminally  i 
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vas  a  praiseworthy  cause — indeed,  a 
acred  trust — the  memhers  of  Hem 
ock  must  never  compromise  their 
noral  probity  by  going  too  tar.  She  re- 
erred  tn  rhis  concept  as  the  Camel's 
sJose  Argument.  Once  the  camel's 
lose  was  under  the  tent,  one  had  to 
ake  careful  precautii  ins  t<  i  prev  ent  the 
est  of  the  beast  from  following  suit. 

I  remember  thinking,  as  1  looked 
iround  the  church,  that  the  camel 
lidn't  have  a  chance.  I  had  expected 
1  cell  of  wide-eyed  sansculottes  and 
tad  found,  instead,  a  genteel  sorority 
if  senior  citizens.  1  was  sure  they  would 
lever  let  their  movement  go  anywhere 
intoward.  In  fact,  1  wondered  if  they 
?.ad  the  chutzpah  to  let  it  go  much  of 
my  where  at  all. 

,  That  night,  however,  1  lay  on  my 
motel  bed  and  idly  scanned  a  copy  of 
:he  Hemlock  Quarterly  that  1  had 
picked  up  on  my  way  out  of  the 
fchurch.  It  was  printed  on  cheap,  un- 
boated,  canary-yellow  paper — an  "up" 
izolot,  as  Hemlock's  founder,  Derek 
;  Humphry,  explained  to  me  later,  "be- 
cause although  we  support  self-deliv- 
erance, we  don't  want  to  seem  a 
[Heath -and -doom  type  of  an  organiza- 
tion." Its  logo  was  the  Rx  symbol  su- 
jperimposed  over  a  hemlock  plant. 
(Though  the  Hemlock  Quarterly  looked 
.like  something  that  might  be  pub- 
lished by  a  particularly  unsophisticat- 
ed I'TA,  I  knew  before  1  had  reached 
(the  second  page  that  1  had  found  the 
.true  cradle  of  the  revolution. 

Most  of  the  presentations  at  the 
iHemlock  conference  had  been  about 
ipassive  euthanasia,  or  letting  people- 
die:  hospices,  living  wills,  plug-pulling. 
.The  Hemlock  Quarterly  was  miles 
ahead.  It  advocated  active  euthanasia, 
,  it  helping  people  die.  Its  lead  article 
was  headlined  LET  DOCTORS  SUPPLY 
-ETHAL  DRUGS.  Lest  this  seem  too 
want-garde  a  concept,  the  newsletter 
slyly  reprinted  a  c<  incurring  i  ipinion  on 
;the  subject,  dated  1516.  (In  Sir 
[Thomas  Mores  Utopia,  the  victim  of 
la  painful,  incurable  disease,  convinced 
JKe  was  already  leading  "a  sort  of 
jposthumous  existence,"  could  be  "giv- 
'en  a  soporific  and  put  painlessly  out  of 
his  misery.")  The  conference  had  dealt 
in  abstract  principles;  HQ  dealt  in  the 
real  miseries  that  real  people  wanted 
(to  be  put  out  of — quadriplegia,  de- 
jmentia,  lung  cancer,  breast  cancer, 


brain  cancer,  stomach  cancer,  ovarian 
cancer,  Parkinson's  disease,  amy- 
c  >t  r<  iphic  lateral  sclerosis,  macular  de- 
generation, emphysema,  strokes, 
colostomies,  catheters,  bedpans,  bed- 
sores. All  of  the  conference  speakers 
had  hewed  to  the  official  Hemlock 
line,  which  sanctioned  suicide  only 
in  cases  of  terminal  illness;  HQ  inti- 
mated that  terminal  ignominy  might 
sometimes  be  sufficient  cause.  The  is- 
sue I  had  picked 


British  journalist  who  had  helped  his 
terminally  ill  first  wife  take  her  own 
lite,  and  Ann  Wic  kett,  I  lumphry's  set. 
i  md  wife,  an  American  academic .  The 
name  was  Wickett's  idea.  She  and 
Humphry  agreed  it  had  a  noble  So- 
cratic  ring,  although  they  did  not  tee 
ommend  hemlock  as  a  suicide  method, 
since  it  can  cause  painful  convulsions. 
The  society's  general  counsel  advised 
Humphry  tt  i  spread  his  g<  ispel  1 4  peace- 
ful self-deliver- 


up  featured  two 
accounts  by  read- 
ers ( >t  the  suicides 
ot  their  elderly 
mothers.  One 
wt  >man,  after  try  - 
ing unsuccessfully 
to  kill  herself  by 
pressing  ( in  her 
I u  g  u 1  a  r  v tin, 

spent  thirty-three  days  starv  ing  herself 
to  death;  the  other  died  from  an  over- 
dose ot  painkillers.  Though  the  self- 
starver  was  comforted  in  her  final  days 
by  the  scent  of  carnation  leis  and  the 
si  Hind  of  Beethoven's  Moonlight  Sonata, 
it  was  not  hard  to  guess  which  death 
the  editors  favored.  I  had  underesti- 
mated the  members  ot  Hemlock.  In 
the  pages  of  their  newsletter,  the  camel 
was  already  in  Lip  to  the  first  hump. 

I've  read  HQ  ever  since,  c<  lurtesy  i  if 
Hemlocks  unflagging  media  comp  list. 
It  arrived  like  clockwork  every  three- 
months,  a  totally  subversive  little  rag 
that  seemed  endearingly  unaware  of 
its  own  bizarreness.  Though  some  ot 
its  subject  mattet  was  highly  techni- 
cal, the  space  it  allotted  to  letters  fr<  >m 
readers  lent  it  a  cozy  tone,  a  kind  ot 
kaffeeklatsch  approach  to  self-annihi- 
lation. In  its  homely  pages,  moral  ques- 
tions that  had  traditionally  been 
co-opted  by  philosophers  were  returned 
to  the  m<  ire  experienced  hands  of  M.B., 
of  Laguna  Hills,  Califi  irnia,  and  Mrs.  F, 
ot  Arizona.  The  pleasures  HQ  afford- 
ed me  were  entirely  voyeuristic — 1  was 
young  and  healthy  and  knew  nothing 
ot  suffering — but  I  liked  and  trusted 
M.R.  and  Mrs.  F,  and  I  always  looked 
forward  U  >  the  newsletter's  arrival,  even 
though  it  always  made  me 
sad. 


Readers  werf  seeking 
a  recipe  they  would  use 

only  once  rut  that 
had  to  be  nothing  less 
than  perfect 


a  n c e  via  t  h e 
printed  word;  the 
First  Amendment 
would  be  I  lem- 
lock's  shield.  Thus 
was  the  f  lemlock 
Quarterly  born.  Its 
maiden  issue  ap- 
peared in  October 


T 


he  Hemlock  Society  was 
launched  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1980  by  Derek  Humphry,  a 


1980.  Humphry 
and  Wickett  edited  it,  wrote  most  of  it, 
laid  it  out  in  their  garage,  trundled  it 
around  the  cottier  to  a  printer  of  wed- 
ding and  bar  mitzvah  invitati<  ms,  and 
licked  all  the  stamps  themselves.  It 
had  44  ■>  subscribers,  most  ot  w  hom 
had  contacted  Humphry  after  Hem- 
lock's first  press  conference.  Its  final  is- 
sue had  39,463.  HQ  never  put  on  airs: 
though  it  grew  from  five  pages  to  four- 
teen, though  its  paper  stock  changed 
from  yellow  to  white,  though  its  type- 
face enlarged  to  accommodate  the  un- 
certain eyesight  ot  its  elderly  readers, 
the  fifty-third  issue  of  the  quarterly 
looked  just  as  rmky-dmk  as  the  first. 

During  the  thirteen  years  that 
elapsed  between  issue  No.  1  and  issue- 
No.  53,  the  right-to-die  movement 
passed  a  succession  ot  extraordinary 
milestones  that  I JQ  both  recorded  and 
influenced.  If  any  matter  concerning 
euthanasia  appeared  on  the  front  page 
of  the  New  York  Tones,  one  could  be 
certain  that  it  had  already  been  re- 
ported— sometimes  years  earlier — by 
the  Hemlock  Quarterly.  The  very  first 
issue  contained  a  bellwether  article 
about  physician  aid-in-dying  in  the 
Netherlands.  Six  months  before  Dr. 
Kev<  irkian  facilitated  his  first  suicide, 
HQ  ran  a  brief  pn  ifile  i  it  him  and  ni  it- 
ed  that  he  would  be  the  next  speaker 
featured  by  Hemlock's  Michigan  chap- 
ter. When  Robert  Harper,  the  first 
Hemlock  member  to  be  charged  with 
murder,  was  tried  for  assisting  his  wife's 
suicide,  HQ  not  only  covered  the  case 
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personal  setbacks, 
losses,  and  ordeals, 
and  their  ultimate 
\  icton  over  a 
disease  that 
afflicts  24  million 
Americans 
e\er\  year. 
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but  raised  $14,000  to  pay  the  defense 
ream  Hemlock  had  engaged.  Harper 
who  wore  a  1  lemlock  GOOD  LIFE,  GOOI 
HEATH  pin  throughout  his  trial,  wa$ 
acquitted. 

In  addition  to  covering  news,  HQ 
reviewed  hooks,  movies,  and  play 
with  suicidal  themes;  published  joke;- 
about  terminal  illness;  ran  obituaries 
ol  prominent  suicides,  noting  witb 
pride  if  the  deceased  had  used  a  Hem 
lock-approved  method  of  self-deliv 
erance;  printed  the  addresses  ol 
inmates  convicted  of  mercy  killings' 
so  that  Hemlock  members  could  senc 
them  sympathy  cards;  and,  aware  thai 
ir  was  blessed  with  an  elderly  reader- 
ship with  bequests  on  their  minds 
solicited  contributions  ("All  gifts,  do- 
nations, legacies  to  the  Hemlock  So- 
ciety are  tax  deductible  under  501c3 
Lit  the  IRS  tax  code").  HQ  also  of- 
fered Hemlock  videos  tor  $20  ("idea 
to  show  friends");  GOOD  LIFE,  GOOI 
HEATH  posters  tor  $6  ("a  striking  wal 
decoration");  and  publications  ("Wh\ 
not  give  some  of  Hemlock's  books  a: 
Christmas  presents  this  year.'"). 

The  Hemlock  Quarterly  did  noj  * 
merely  report  to  its  readers;  it  active')  - 
lv  courted  their  participation.  Tht- 
very  first  issue  noted  that  "each  of  u 
has  a  story  to  tell;  hv  sharing  it  wt'  : 
can  all  grow."  The  letters  department 
functioned  as  a  community  bulletir 
board  that  allowed  Hemlock  mem- 
bers, even  those  who  would  nevei 
again  leave  their  beds,  to  get  ac- 
quainted, lend  one  another  support 
trade  advice,  and  complain  about  thei. 
infirmities  (but  never  to  excess,  bej 
cause  they  were  chin-up  sorts).  Mar\l 
K.,  of  New  Jersey,  the  victim  of  a  par 
alytic  stroke,  noted  briskly  that  the 
essentials  of  her  life  were  "Shake 
spcare,  a  bedpan,  soap,  water,  anc 
wash  cloths,  in  that  order."  J.B.,  o 
Pennsylvania,  who  was  afflicted  witl 
degenerative  muscular  atrophy  anc 
fecal  incontinence,  noted,  "I  freeze 
vegetables  all  summer  from  my  bus 
band's  garden;  1  go  out  tor  dinner  o' 
Atlantic  City  Casinos  when  my  bow 
eb  allow  me."  Roth  women  endec 
their  testimonies  by  saying  that  it  the1 
became  further  incapacitated,  the^ 
wanted  the  option  of  suicide.  Ever 
I  hose  HQ  readers  whose  health  wa, 
not  vet  precarious  let  it  be  known  tha 
they  were  keeping  a  weather  eye  or 
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icir  futures.  Gloria  Moorer,  of  Taco- 
ia,  Washington,  w  hose  mother  had 
ied  a  lingering  death,  wr<  ite  that  she 
ad  failed  to  ohtain  liquid  morphine 
ir  her  ow  n  stockpile  and  had  there- 
ire  turned  to  high-risk  sports: 

When  i  began  to  he  concerned  about 
the  possibility  i  >l  suffering  a  similar  fate 
to  my  mother's,  I  decided  to  take  up 
every  dangerous  physical  activity  that 
I  could  think  of.  I  learned  to  down  hill 
ski  at  50,  to  windsurf  at  55,  to  roller 
skate  at  60,  and  I  started  cross  country 
hiking  this  spnnt;  ai  M  . . .  I  kept  think- 
ing I'll  go  over  ,i  lIiII,  or  drown  at  sea 
havmg.i  wonderful  adventure,  and  in- 
stead, I  get  healthier  and  healthier1 
i  There  is  a  terrible  irony  here,  as  my 
tear  is  not  of  dying,  hut  of  dying  slow- 
ly. Can  you  suggest  any  solution  tor  me 
it  my  doctor  doesn't  buy  the  insomnia 
r<  lutine? 

Some  readers  simply  wished  to 
hare  cheerful  stones  about  family 
nembers  who  had  made  their  exits 
iter  drinking  champagne,  eating 
llut berry  yogurt,  listening  to  favorite 
lieces  of  classical  music,  or,  in  the 
ase  of  the  mother  of  J.R.,  of  Canada, 
eciting  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  he- 
ore  she  took  a  dose  of  barbiturates 
md  was  asphy  xiated  by  a  plastic  bag 
ler  daughter  had  secured  with  a  silk 
cart.  "On  occasion,"  noted  JR.,  "1 
still  wear  that  same  silk 
scarf,  with  pride." 

_o  fathom  why  nearly  40,000  read- 
ers spent  $25  a  year  for  four  measly 
ssues,  vou  need  to  understand  the 
^enre  of  periodical  to  which  HQ  bel- 
onged. You  might  be  tempted  tocom- 
)are  it  with  other  journals  that  have 
political  agendas,  such  as,  say,  Inter  - 
iationa.1  Socialism  or  Libertarian  Digest, 
>ut  that  would  he  a  misconstruction  of 
ts  true  nature.  HQ  was  realh  a  how- 
o  magazine,  like  Needlepoint  News  or 
3on  Appetit.  Its  readers  were  recipe- 
dippers.  They  were  seeking  a  recipe 
hey  would  use  only  once,  hut  whose 
ngredients,  and  methods  of  prepara- 
:ion  and  consumption,  had  to  he  noth- 
ng  less  than  perfect. 

The  editors  of  HQ  knew  this  from 
he  start,  but  in  the  newsletter's  ear- 
ly days,  they  were  prohibitively  tear- 
ul  of  being  prosecuted  for  furnishing 
the  instructions  their  readers  craved. 
The  first  year  of  HQ's  publication, 
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Perspectives  on  all 
fronts  from  Harper's 
Magazine 

Introduction  by  Paul  Fussell 

The  third  volume  in  the  American 
Retrospective  Series.  Hiis  col- 
lection traces  all  aspects  ol  the  mo- 
mentous decade  between  1936  and 
1946,  with  re- 


ORLD 
WAR 
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ports  and  obser- 
vations from 
both  the  wir-  and 
home  fronts: 
from  the  house- 
wife-turned-ship- 
fitter  to  the 
homesick  German  foot  soldier;  from 
the  war  correspondent  under  attack  .it 
Guadalcanal  to  a  soldier's  rage  .it  the 
second-class  treatment  he  receives 
upon  his  return  from  war.  Authors  in- 
cluded are  John  Ciunther,  William 
Shirer,  Margaret  Bourke-White,  J.  B. 
Pr lest  lev,  Frederick  Lewis  Allen, 
Bernard  DeVoto,  and  Rebecca  West. 
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I  980,  was  a  dangerous  tune  tor  suicide 
promoters.  Hemlock's  British  ana- 
logue, tlic  EX1  I  Society,  was  in  deep 
trouble:  its  general  secretary  had  Been 
i  Barged  w  ith  aiding  and  abetting  mh- 
ciele,  and  its  executive  committee  was 
ioo  scared  to  puBlish  its  (  mide  to  Self' 
Deliverance.  HQ's  early  issues  were 
lull  of  nervous  statements  by  Hem- 
lock's attorney  about  "the  risk  of  se- 
rious criminal  charges"  that  the 
organizarion  might  run  by  merely  ad- 
vocating suk  ide  as  a  responsible  op- 
tion tor  terminally  ill  patients,  even 
it  H  didn'i  publish  "am  rec  ipes  or  oth- 
er pr<  ic  edural  advic  e." 

HQ  ran  no  risks,  of  course,  by 
telling  its  readers  how  not  to  commit 
suk  ide,  so  lis  editors  tilled  many  pages 
with  methodological  caveats.  Because 
"niosi  Hemlock  members  are  gentle, 
civilized  people  and  would  not  wash 
their  loved  ones  to  witness  their  bod- 
ies mutilated  by  gunfire,"  firearms  were 
i  >ut .  1  lara-kiri  w  as  ,ils(  >  advised  against. 
Since  I  doubled  that  many  Hemlock 
members  had  contemplated  death  by 
disembowelment  and  decapitation,  I 
initially  wondered  why  the  editors 
deemed  the  subject  worthy  of  cover- 
age, espec  ially  in  a  full-page  article  so 
richly  detailed  as  to  seem  almost  pruri- 
ent: 

In  a  ver>  few  cases  hara-kiri  was  car- 
ried oui  without  the  ritual  execution.  In 
these  t  ases  rhe  hara-kiri  man  cut  the  ab- 
dominal wall  first  and  then  i.  ut  the  cer- 
vical artery  next.  I  his  is  very  nnpi >rtant 
because  one  cannot  die  of  bleeding  by 
cutting  the  abdominal  wall  only. 

It  oee urred  to  me  that  rhe  readers 
of  HQ  were  not  |usi  potentially  sui- 
cidal; the\  were  connoisseurs  of  sui- 
cide.  rhey  might  enjoy  reading  how 
to  slice  up  an  abdomen  in  the  same 
armchair  spun  as  a  subscriber  to 
Gourmet  might  relish  learning  how- 
to  slue  up  .i  wild  boar,  knowing  that 
it  w  as  so  hard  to  buy,  so  hard  to  cook, 
and  so  laden  with  cholesterol  that 
she  would  never  actually 
make  it. 
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ncn  by  inch,  year  by  year,  the 
camel  crept  into  the  tent  In  the  very 
beginning,  /  [Q  printed  only  vague 
references  to  "barbiturates"  and  "seda- 
i  ives."  I  hen,  in  1 98 1 ,  it  ran  a  sh<  )rt  list 
of  books  in  the  public  domain — Tox- 
icology, the  Basic  Science  of  Poisons; 


The  Pharmacological  Bast's  of  Thera- 
peutics; and  three  others — that  con- 
tamed  "information  on  bloodless  and 
painless  lethal  methods  of  self-deliv- 
erance." The  information,  however, 
was  available  only  to  those  readers 
willing  and  able  ro  go  to  rhe  library, 
read  hundreds  of  pages  of  small  print, 
and  ferret  out  the  relevant  material. 
As  time  passed  and  no  police  came 
knocking  at  their  door,  HQ's  editors 
became  incrementally  more  daring. 
Even  if  they  could  not  publish  recipes 
that  looked  like  recipes,  they  realized 
that  they  could  sneak  the  material  in- 
to their  newsletter  by  dressing  it  up  in 
various  respectable  disguises.  (Their 
determination  to  print  drug  dosages 
reminded  me  of  Wolcott  Gibbs's  ac- 
count of  Life  magazine's  "bothersome 
and  heroic  struggle  . . .  ro  figure  out  a 
way  to  print  a  picture  of  a  living, 
breathing  woman  with  absolutely  no 
clothes  on"  in  their  G-rated  pages,  a 
challenge  to  which  they  rose  by  pho- 
tographing a  life-drawing  class  at  the 
Yale  Art  School.) 

One  of  HQ's  favorite  vehicles  tor 
suicide  tips  was  its  book  reviews, 
which  over  the  years  must  constitute 
one  of  the  strangest  bodies  ol  literary 
criticism  ever  published.  In  a  review  of 
Exit  House,  a  memoir  by  the  artist  Jo 
Roman,  Derek  Humphry  casually 
mentioned  "the  final  night  when  [Ro- 
man]  took  4.5  grams  (it  Seconal."  Bet- 
ty Rollins  Last  Wish  was  praised  tor  its 
waning  but  castigated  tor  its  pharma- 
ceutical errors:  ". . .  the  capsules  spec- 
ified in  the  book  under  the  trade  name 
Nembutal  and  of  100  milligram 
strength  are  described  as  'shiny,  red, 
gelatin-covered  capsules,  no  bigger, 
each  one,  than  the  head  of  a  match.' 
The  100  mg  Nembutal  capsules  are  a 
gold  color  (rhe  only  Nembutal  which 
are  even  partially  red  are  the  50  mg  va- 
riety) and  are  much  larger  than  any 
mate  hhead." 

The  most  reliable  Trojan  horse  tor 
the  conveyance  of  suicide  formulas 
was  the  letters  department.  Eyewit- 
ness accounts  of  suicides,  reprinted 
without  comment,  kept  the  editors' 
hands  clean,  the  correspondents  sate- 
l\  anonymous,  and  the  readers  ap- 
prised of  how  their  fellow  Hemlock 
members  had  handled  situations  they 
might  in  the  not-too-distant  future 
face  themselves.  A  typical  sample: 
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At  the  age  of  Sl>  years  and  five 
mi  m ths,  i  >n  ; i  beaut  ilnl  sunny  afterni  Kin, 
in  .1  pretty  feminine  bedroom  over- 
looking a  patio  of  fli  iwers  that  she  had 
raised  and  tended  for  almost  20  years, 
my  mother  went  peacefully  in  sleep  .is 
I  sat  anil  held  her  hand  and  talked  her 
over  the  rainbow  with  relaxing  Yoga 
meditations. 

She  gave  me  the  iliti  i  'I  lite  and  I 
gave  her  the  gift  of  peace.  1  hanks  also 
to  you.  Enclosed  is  a  donation  to  your 
work. 

My  mother's  prescription  for  death 
was  one  Dramamine  (as  anti-emetic ), 
then  a  20  minutes  wait,  then  tea  and 
dry  toast.  Another  20  minute  wait,  then 
25  Sea mal  t >f  1 00  mg  rapidly  taken  and 
washed  down  w  ith  whiskey  and  soda. 

(.  Jrateful  member 
(Name  and  address  withheld) 

In  1988,  HQ  finally  threw  caution 
a  the  winds  and  published  a  straight- 
arw  ard  Drug  Dosage  Table  listing  the 
ethal  dosages  ot  eighteen  common 
irescription  drugs:  Amytal,  Butisol, 
/ahum,  Dalmane,  Doriden,  Noctec, 
)il;  udid,  Miltown,  Noludar,  Demerol, 
)oiophine,  Norflex,  Seconal,  Ncm- 
|utal,  Darvon,  codeine,  morphine, 
tnd  phenobarbital.  It  was  captioned: 
X  )nly  for  the  information  of  members 
it  the  Nation. tl  Hemlock  Society  tor 
possible  self-deliverance  from  a  future 

erminal  illness  Keep  this  document 

na  secure,  private  place ."  (I  lemlock  is 
10  longer  so  circumspect.  Today  am  - 
ine can  buy  a  copy  of  the  drug  (able 
or  $3.50.  Call  (800)  247-7421;  Visa 
3r  MasterCard  accepted.) 

Knowing  what  dosages  to  take  w  as 
ji  no  help,  of  course,  if  HCJ's  readers 
;ouldn't  yet  the  pills.  One  recom- 
mended avenue  was  taking  insomnia 
to  procure  barbiturate  prescriptions. 
Another  option  was  traveling  to  for- 
eign countries  w  here  s,  >mc  <  >f  the  ree  - 
immended  drugs  might  be  available 
without  prescription.  Like  any  t<  mrists 
;ager  to  share  shopping  tips,  HQ's 
readers  sent  in  bulletins  about  their 
success  in  obtaining  phenobarbital  in 
Bangkok  or  Norflex  in  Vancouver. 
Mexico  was  the  favored — though  not 
i  foolproof — drug  mecca.  Henry  L. 
Brod,  of  Florida,  wrote  that  he  and 
his  wife,  equipped  with  "the  im- 
mensely useful  January  1988  Hemlock 
Quarterly,"  in  which  the  Drug  Dosage 
Table  had  been  printed,  "flew  ti  i  Meri- 
ia,  in  the  Yucatan,  and  decided  to 
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r I u  \  srored  the  in  properly  m  ^5-mil- 
limen  i  1 1 1  in  lib  ("Make  sure  the  lit- 
i  le  i.  ap  i-  fastened  tightly"),  and  even 
it  ihe\  enh.inced  t heir  toxicity  with 
alcohol,  death  still  was  not  guaran- 
teed. They  might  lose  consciousness 
before  they  swallowed  the  full  dose. 
They  might  vomit.  It  they  had  built 
up  a  tolerance  to  medications  they 
had  been  taking  regularly,  they  might 
need  more  pilb  than  they  had  antic- 
ipated The  only  tail-sate  technique 
was  to  back  up  the  drills  with  a  belt- 
and-braces  policy;  namely,  a  plastic 
bag.  The  very  idea  seems  to  make 
main  people — even  Hemlock  mem- 
ber— queasy,  partly  because  suffoca- 
tion is  such  a  universal  tear,  partly 
because  a  person  with  a  bay  on  his 
head  doesn't  look  like  himself,  and 
partly  because  plastic  bays  are  so 
cheap,  so  banal,  so  housewifely,  as  it 
Tupperware  had  been  discovered  to 
have  lethal  properties. 

During  HQ  -  tirst  eight  years,  the 
editors  considered  the  notion  of  plas- 
tic bays  so  unsav  ory  as  to  be  virtual- 
ly unmentionable.  Then,  in  1988,  in 
the  same  brazen  issue  in  which  the 
Drug  Dosage  Table  was  printed,  a 
British  physician  named  Colin  Brew- 
er wrote,  "Now  some  people  are  .  .  . 
worried  about  appearances.  They 
think  that  it  is  a  bit  undignified  to 
be  found  by  \oiir  nearest  and  dearest 
with  .i  plastic  bay  over  your  head.  1 
i  a  p<  nut ,  but  1  di  m't 
■ 

ii  like  this."  Brew- 
'  v.  ill  tu  nit*  i  a  nib- 

■ 

•  ■ 


this  technique  at  his  local  Hemlock 
chapter  meeting,  where  "everyone 
was  both  .unused  and  mi- 
^"■^  pressed 
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o  understand  how  truly  radical 
it  was  to  publish  explicit  information 
about  how  to  kill  oneself,  let  us  re- 
move ourselves  momentarily  from  the 
hermet  ic  wi  >rld  i  if  the  f  lemlock  Quar- 
terly and  look  at  how  the  mainstream 
press  w  as  handling  the  question  of  sui- 
cide  methods.  In  1986,  1  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle tor  Life  about  Lois  and  Paul 
Martin,  terminally  ill  members  of 
1  lemlock  who  had  committed  suicide 
together  three  years  earlier.  I  knew 
what  drug  they  had  taken,  and  how 
much — the  dosage  had  been  printed 
in  their  HQ  obituary — but  my  editors 
and  1  decided  to  omit  those  details. 
In  fact,  in  Mrs.  Martin's  handwritten 
medication  chart,  which  was  repro- 
duced on  the  first  page  of  the  article, 
we  even  retouched  the  name  of  the 
drug  so  as  to  render  it  illegible.  What 
exactly  were  we  worried  about.1 1  don't 
know  about  the  editors,  but  1  imagined 
an  elaborate  scenari  >  in  which  a  de- 
pressed teenager,  after  stealing  the 
pilb  from  his  parents'  medicine  cabi- 
net, would  be  found  dead  with  a  copy 
of  Life  on  his  bedside  table,  page  71 
turned  down,  paragraph  one  marked 
with  a  yellow  Hi-Liter,  and  my  cul- 
pable byline  exposed  to  the  world's 
damning  scrutiny. 

Last  November,  The  Sen  York 
Times  Magazine  published  an  article 
about  the  assisted  suicide  of  a  young, 
terminally  ill  woman.  The  drugs  that 
killed  her — forty  Nembutals — were 
not  only  specified  in  the  article,  they 
were  printed  in  18-point  type  on  the 
cover  of  the  magazine.  During  the  sev- 
en years  that  had  elapsed  between  the 
publication  of  those  two  magazine  ar- 
ticles, ,i  monumental  shift  in  popular 
thinking  about  suicide — about  what  is 
taboo  and  what  is  not — had  taken 
place.  1  can  think  of  no  other  major  so- 
cial issue  of  the  last  decade  about 
which  public  opinion  moved  so  tar 
and  so  fast.  The  shift  can  be  largely  as- 
cribed to  the  Hemlock  Society's  1991 
publication  of  tmal  kxit,  Derek 
Humphry's  nuts-and-bolts  suicide 
manual,  and  its  subsequent  ascent  to 
the  top  of  the  nonfiction  best-seller 
list.  The  book  received  an  enormous 
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amount  of  publicity.  Some  critic 
praised  its  candor;  others  seemed  in 
credulous  that  such  incendiary  mate 
rial  had  been  allowed  into  the  publicl 
domain.  None  of  them  mentioned — I 
probably  because  none  of  therrj 
knew — that  Final  Exit's  most  controj 
versial  chapters,  including  its  drud 
chart,  had  been  printed  years  earlier  iij 
the  Hemlock  Quarterly. 

According  to  a  recent  study  pub- 
lished in  The  Neir  England  Journal  oj 
Medicine,  copies  of  Final  Exit  were 
found  near  the  bodies  of  twelve  Ne\ 
York  City  residents  who  committee 
suicide  in  1992:  my  nightmare  see 
nario  come  true,.  Three  either  suicide; 
left  notes  they  had  copied  nearly  wore 
tor  word  from  page  82  of  the  book.  O 
these  fifteen  Final  Exit  readers,  five  . 
had  psychiatric  histories  and  six  noi 
only  weren't  terminally  ill — the\ 
weren't  ill  at  all.  These  deaths  receive*, 
little  national  attention,  although  few- 
er than  ten  years  ago,  when  suicidt 
manuals  published  in  France  and  Greai 
Britain  similarly  facilitated  a  series  o: 
"wrongful  deaths,"  there  w  as  a  flurry  o: 
headlines  and  lawsuits.  1  do  not  be 
lieve  Final  Exit  should  have  been  sup 
pressed — tor  better  or  tor  worse 
America  was  ready  tor  it — but  1  find  il 
unsettling  that  the  slackening  of  sui- 
cide's taboos  has  relieved  death  not 
only  of  its  impediments  but 
also,  it  seems,  of  its  sting. 


I 


.n  the  fall  of  1989,  Derek  Humphn 
left  Ann  Wickett  three  weeks  attei 
she  had  undergone  a  lumpectomy  fo 
breast  cancer.  Two  years  later,  Wick 
ett,  w  ho  was  depressed  but  not  termi- 
nally ill,  swallowed  a  fatal  dose  o! 
barbiturates  and  left  a  note  toi 
Humphry  that  read,  in  part,  "There 
You  got  what  you  wanted."  Shortly 
after  Wickett's  death,  Humphry  re 
signed  his  dual  positions  as  executive 
director  of  the  Hemlock  Society  anc 
editor  of  the  Hemlock  Quarterly.  Ht 
maintains  that  he  had  wanted  to  retire 
tor  years  but  could  afford  to  do  so  on- 
ly after  Final  Exit  made  him  a  ricr 
man.  or  at  least  a  man  w  ho  didn't  neec 
a  pension  plan,  something  Hemlock 
had  never  been  able  to  provide. 

Thus  far  Humphry  has  enjoyed  ar 
energetic  retirement.  List  year  he  pub- 
lished Lawful  Exit,  a  well-researchec 
history  of  euthanasia-law  reform.  He 
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nt  .uncles  hi  plan  '  i  run  cun  be  pre- 
view t  !  hi  "N  ll-  1  hvcrance  from  an 
ay.  r t - r 1 1 1 1 .' i  il  illness  by  use  ( >f  .i 
ay,"  .  ■  in '-page  pamphlet 
..\  ill  il<k  h\  in. nl  order  for  $5 — $50  tor 

twenty  copu  Irom  his  home  in 

|uiKt ion  C  nv,  C  Vcg» »n.  In  it  he  spells 
i  ml  lor  the  lirst  tune  .i  suit  ide  method 
thai  employs  only  over-the-counter 
medications  rather  than  prescription 
barbiturates,  rhebagisnot  the  back- 
up weapon  but  the  actual  instrument 
ol  death.  Humphry's  text,  which  is 
printed  in  boldface,  gets  right  to  the 
point:  a  thirteen-step  death  plan  so 
minutely  detailed  that  only  a  fool 
could  screw  up  ("11.  With  two 
thumbs,  hold  the  elastic  bands 
stretched  .i  lew  inches  from  the 
Adam's  apple  ...").  There  arc  even 
two  "photo  illustrations"  ol  a  simu- 
lated hiil  ide,  in  which  a  young  wi  im- 
an,  wearing  a  dust  mask  (to  prevent 
tin.-  inhalation  of  plastic  int<  i  the  nos- 
trils) and  an  ice  hay  (to  reduce  heat), 
fastens  .i  transparent  bay  around  her 
neck.  What  could  he  more  user-friend- 
ly.' What  could  be  more  grotesque? 
Alter  staring  tor  some  tunc  .it  this  lu- 
tle  pamphlet,  1  bey. in  to  wonder  it 
Humphry  had  cried  to  make  it  repulsive 
in  order  to  force  the  issue  of  physi- 
cian aid-in-dying.  It  you  vote  no  on 
your  state's  next  euthanasia  initiative, 
he  seems  to  be  saying,  this  is  what  yi  m 
will  see  i  me  day  when  you  >  ipen  your 

The  1  ist  half-di  nen  issues  i  ii  the 
Hemlock  Quarterly  were  edited  by 
I  luinphr\ 's  termer  assistant,  Kris  Lar- 
-  m,  w  1 1*  •  w  ill  ah.  •  edit  TimeLines,  i  fQs 
'.    4-  5}  nt  ihj 

I  mi.  I. nit's  (  w  1  ii  isc 

•  iel    nil  i  it  the 
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drilled  to  the  tenter  in  an  effort  to 
distance  itselt  from  the  radical  new 
organizations — Compassion  in  Dying, 
Oregon  Right  to  Die,  ERGO! — that 
sprang  up  after  I  lumphry's  resigna- 
tion. The  sanitizing  of  /  IQ  was  parr  of 
Hemlock's  conservative  reposition- 
ing. Larson's  HQs  contained  a  great 
deal  .if  political  coverage  and  not 
much  how-to  material.  kaftee- 
klatsching  was  kept  to  a  minimum. 
I  lumphry's  last  issue  contained  four- 
teen letters;  Larson's  last  issue  con- 
tained one.  Instead  of  sending  an 
occasional  personal  note  to  HQ,  read- 
ers were  urged  to  send  their  legisla- 
tors "hundreds  and  thousands"  of 
"pro-active  postcards,"  available  at 
n< iminal  tost  fr< >m  Hemlock,  featuring 
the  "Good  Lite/Good  Heath  Logo  in 
glossy  eye-catching  colors"  on  one  side 
and  plenty  of  room  on  the  other  tor 
"specific  messages  advocating  partic- 
ular legislative  concerns." 

The  golden  age  of  M.B.  and  Mrs.  F. 
was  plainly  over,  but  that  didn't  mean 
that  the  voices  of  Hemlock's  mem- 
bers were  entirely  stilled.  In  a  recent 
article  about  AIDS  and  assisted  sui- 
cide, there  were  some  memorable  of- 
ferings from  a  new  Hemlock  breed, 
the  HIV-positive  men  who  now  con- 
stitute a  significant  minority  of  the 
society's  membership.  One  man  who 
had  facilitated  a  suicide  commented, 
"I  couldn't  do  it  tor  just  anybody.  It 
would  bas  e  to  be  someone  I  love.  .  .  . 
Alter  all,  trieiitb  help  friends,  because 
tli  >t  f.  >rs  usually  wi  >n't."  1  le  explained 
how  he  had  helped: 

When  he  asked  me  again  I  goi  a  big 
three-quarter  hay  of  heroin.  I  le'd  nev- 
er shot  up  hi-t.  >re.  I  was  paranoid  about 
ihe  syringe,  and  made  sure  1  wore  gloves 
to  yet  in  and  out  o(  his  apartment.  1 
shot  him  up  and  pul  1m  hands  on  the 
syringe  and  made  it  look  like  an  over- 
Jose  It  t.mk  ah. nit  two  minutes  to  re- 
ally hit  him,  hi  t  ausc  heroin  builds  to  a 
big  bang. 

Their  tastes  in  suicide  methods  may 
be  different,  but  1  like  to  think  that 
when  Mrs.  F.  read  this — it  she's  still 
alive  herself — she  recognized  a  Good 
Samaritan  and  a  kindred 

\  I 

JLy  back  issues  ol  the  I  f.  ri 
Quarterly  have  been  piling  up  tor  more 
than  ten  years,  and  as  1  reread  them  all 


they  began  to  weigh  heavily  on  me 
I  )eath,  death,  death!  My  file  cabinets 
seemed  like  a  charnel  house  stuffec 
with  rattling  hones.  I  decided  that 
when  1  finished  writing  this  article  l'c 
throw  every  last  memento  mori  intc 
the  trash. 

But  my  father  is  eighty-nine.  Three 
years  ago  he  underwent  surgery  foi 
colon  cancer,  and  last  year  he  lost  km 
vision  to  retinal  necrosis.  My  mothei 
is  seventy-seven.  She  has  arthritis  anc 
glaucoma.  1  kept  my  back  issues.  I  kept 
Derek  Humphry's  plastic-bag  pam- 
phlet  too,  in  the  same  spirit  as  1  have 
kept — though  I  bas  e  yet  to  use  therr 
— a  yellow  ing  collection  of  newspapei 
articles  about  how  to  retinish  a  wood  U 
en  tl.  u  ir,  hi  >w  t<  >  plain  a  wind<  >w  b<  >\ 
hi  iw  to  hang  a  quilt,  and  how  to  set  up 
a  saltwater  aquarium.  You  never  know] 
when  they  might  come  in  handy. 
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TRUTH  SERUM 

On  sodium  pentothal,  his  secret  comes  out 
EN  Bernard  Cooper 


Fj      t  , 

HJL  very  I  uesday  at  ex- 
ictly  three  o'clock,  the  nurse 
vould  call  my  name  and  lead 
ne  into  the  examining 
oom,  w  here  1  lay  down  on  .1 
>added  tahle.  "Comfort- 
ible?"  she  always  asked,  and 
ilways  1  said  yes,  withi  ait 
onvictii  m.  I  have  n<  1  rec<  il- 
ea ion  of  the  woman's  tare, 
inl>  her  white,  immaculate 
back  and  the  click  oi  the 
loor  as  it  closed  behind  her. 
'd  be  counting  holes  in  the 
ioundproof  ceiling  w  hen  Dr. 
sward,  my  psychotherapist, 
vould  k  nind  inn  >  the  n  u  mi. 
rhe  man  possessed  an  inex- 
haustible energy  w  hen  11 
:ame  to  the  task  of  psycho- 
ogical  exploration,  and  1 
hink  he  hoped  some  of  his 
:nthusiasm  would  ruh  off  on 
11s  reticent  clients.  Dr.  Sward  prided 
limself  1  in  being  a  hale,  c<  mtented  fel- 
ow,  a  man  able  to  ov  ercome  adversi- 
y.  A  former  smoker,  he'd  had  an 
iperation  to  remove  part  of  his  lar- 
nx,  and  his  voice,  or  w  hat  remained 
>t  it,  was  somnolent  and  gravelly.  "Hel- 
o,"  he'd  rasp.  "Are  we  ready?"  Dr. 
sward  took  a  seat  m  the  room's  onl\ 
hair — vinyl  exhaled  under  his  weight 
-anti  remov  ed  a  fountain  pen  and 
notepad  from  the  breast  pocket  of  his 
ilazer.  Pen  poised,  he  beamed  a  hr<  iad 
md  expectant  grin,  a  lock  of  white 
lair  falling  1  mt<  1  his  u >rehead. 

k'nuirJ  Cooper  is  die  author  oj  Maps  to 
\nywhere  (Penguin),  a  collection  oj  cssim, 
and  the  novel  A  Year  oi  Rhymes  (Viking). 
His  memoir  "Picking  Plums"  appeared  in  the 
August  1992  issue  oj  Harper's  Magazine. 


Next  wi  mid  enter  1  )r.  T(  iv\  nsley,  1  )r. 
Sward's  stout,  mustachit  >ed  colleague, 
who  swabbed  my  arm  with  alcohol 
and  asked  me  to  make  a  list.  1  barely 
felt  the  injection,  but  serum  rode  in- 
to my  vein  like  an  intravenous  hot 
toddy,  and  a  primal  comfort  seemed  to 
radiate  outward  from  the  tip  of  the 
needle.  Almost  instantly,  1  began  to 
take  in  rich,  11m  ixicat my  breaths  of  air. 

I  steeped  in  a  heedless  stew  of  sensa- 
tii  >n:  telt  the  rubber  released  tr<  nn  my 
arm,  heard  small  talk  volleyed  be- 
tween the  d<  ictt  irs;  saw  shim  fr<  mds  <  if 
a  philodendron,  which  seemed  like 
the  greenest  things  on  earth.  With 
the  sudden  cand<  >r  ot  a  drunk,  I  want- 
ed io  tell  the  d<  >a>  irs  h<  iw  happy  1  telt, 
but  before  the  words  could  form,  I 
heard  the  sound  ot  what  1  thought 


was  a  receptionist  typing  in 
am  ither  n >< mi  I  ler  1  yping 
wi  mid  quicken — taster,  man- 
ic ,  superhuman  —  and  in- 
variably I  would  think  to 
im  self:  A  milli<  »n  wi  irds  per 
minute!  What  nimble  fin- 
gers! The  keys  must  he 
sin  h  >ting  sparks  fr<  im  trie  t  ion! 
And  then  I'd  realize  11  wasn't 
the  sound  of  typing  after  all, 
but  s,  imething  nru  ire  miracu- 
lous— chattering  watts  of 
light  showered  down  from  a 
bulb  i  hi  the  ceiling.  Stirred  to 
the  verge  <  >t  tears,  ]  w  anted  ti  1 
shout ,  "Hold  everytb ing, 
1 )( icfi  irs.  1  can  hear  light!" 
But  my  jaw  went  lax  and  my 
fist  unclenched  and  I  k  1st  my 
grip  i  m  c  1  >nsc  i<  msness. 

When  I  opened  my  eves, 
the  1  iverhead  lights  were  i  >ut. 
Dr.  Townsley  had  gone,  and  Dr.  Sward's 
vi  lice  emanated  tn  >m  s<  unewhere  near 
the  w  an  gli  >w  1  if  a  tahle  lamp.  "1  l<  iw  are 
y< hi  '"  he  asked. 

I  was  eager  to  answer  am  quest  n  in. 
I  effervesced  with  things  to  say.  I 
couldn't  have  lifted  my  head  it  I'd 
wanted  to.  "(  iood,"  1  mumbled,  trying 
to  work  the  moisture  hack  into  mv 
m<  mth.  "\  ci  \  gt  ><  id." 

Dr.  Sward  believed  that  this  ex- 
perimental form  of  therapy  would 
help  me  get  to  the  root  ot  my  prob- 
lem. It  was  1°74.  and  his  colleagues 
were  hav  ing  some  success  with  the 
treatment,  a  combination  ot  sodium 
pent  1  it  ha  I,  km  iwn  during  the  Sec>  md 
World  War  as  truth  serum,  and  Ri- 
talin, a  mild  amphetamine  that  when 
given  to  hyperactive  children  helps 
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-jxed  Palestinian  State 

should  the  world  rely  on  it? 

>  n  ihi  i  urrent  peace  negotiations  are  agreed  thai  the  Pales- 
J  should  be  demilitarized.  A  demilitarized  "Wi'M  Bank"  and 
would  do  away  with  any  military  threat  to  the  state  of  Israel. 
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What  are    &  facts? 

Israel  surrounded  by  implacable 

foes.  Ihi-  countries  that  surround  Israel 
ate  '  deadly  en<  inies.  With  the  excep- 
tion oi  l-g>pt,  all  other  Arab  states  are 
siill  in  .1  decl.ned  state  ol  wai  with 
hiael  Iran,  Moslem  though  not  Arab, 
links  in  the  background,  us  foremost 
military  and  political  objective  being  the 
destruction  ol  the  state  of  Israel. 

The  PLO,  is  a  terroi  organization  that 
has  only  one  purpose:  to  kill  Jews  and  to 
destroy  the  state  ol 
Israel.  While  the  lai 
tet  objective  is 
beyond  ns  reach,  n 
has  been  most  sue 
cessful  in  the  former. 

It   see  111  s  a  I  111  O  s  t 

incomprehensible 
that  a  group  as  sup 
posedly  levelheaded 
as  the  government 
of  Israel  would  have 
e  n  t  e  i  e  il  i  n  I  o  a 
"peace  agreement" 
with  such  an  organi- 
zation. Not  surpris- 
ingly, events  since 
the  famous  "hand- 
shake" confirm  such 
skepticism  The  PLO 
has  totally  ignore 
Israel's  main 
requirement,  namely 
that  a  forsweai  the 
clause  in  i  i  s 
"covenant"  that  calls 
Israel  Arafat  and  hi* 


lo  make  blood  curdling  speeches  to  the 
Arab  public,  in  which  they  re  assert  their 
old  goal  ol  destroying  Israel  in  "stages". 

The  myth  of  demilitarization.  The 
assumption  that  "Palestine"  would  be 
demilitarized  is  not  tenable  The  Arab 
nations  would  not  allow  it.  But  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  "demilitarized"  Palestine 
wouldn't  really  be  required.  The  weapons 
of  preference  ol  Arab  terrorists  are  the 
Soviet-made  Katyusha  rockets,  highly 
effective  missiles,  truck-mounted  and 
swiftly  mobile,  ideal  for  hit-and-run  raids 
against  Israel.  A 
look  at   the  map 
makes  clear  that 
t  h e  s e  rockets, 
short-range  though 
they  may  he,  would 
literally  dominate 
the  heartland  ol 
Israel.  Easily  moved 
and  bid ilen  along 
Israel's  new  eastern 
borders     I  o  b  e 
1 n c re ased  fro m 
about  40  miles  to 
over  200  miles  — 
they  would  rain 
destruction  over 
most  of  Israel — cov- 
e r i  n g  in  t  h  e  i  r 
entirety  Israel's  nar- 
r  o  w  waist  that 
holds  70%  of  the 
Jewish  population 
of  the  country,  80% 

A  Palestinian  state — demilitarized?  ol  its  nulusiii.il 
tot  the  destruction  of  base,  its  only  international  airport,  and 
lieutenants  continue      us  most  important  military  installations. 


Israel 


Mediterranean 


WEST  BANK 
-.  'A  ^(Proposed 

"A  Palestinian  State)| 


['he  Arabs  danced  on  the  toots  of  then  houses  when  Iraqi  Scud  missiles  fell  on  Tel  Aviv 
during  the  Gulf  War.  Since  the  signing  of  the  "peace  agreement"  they  have  continued  in 
unrestrained  terror  and  murder  against  the  Jews  and  against  each  other.  Their  hatred  is 
undiminished  and  then  avowed  intention  to  destroy  Israel  has  not  been  forsworn — in 
fact,  a  lias  repeatedly  been  re  affirmed.  Only  incurable  optimists  can  believe  that  an 
"autonomous"  Palestine  would  wish  to  become  a  peaceful  neighbor  of  Israel.  If  Israel 
ceded  the  Gaza  Strip  the  invasion  route  since  before  biblical  times  and  Judea/Samaria 
(the  "West  Hank")  to  its  sworn  enemies  n  would  make  the  country  indefensible.  Iiinks, 
warplanes,  and  missiles  would  only  be  needed  lot  the  final  moppmg-up  process  In  the 
meantime,  mortars  and  Katyushas  located  on  the  Judean  ridges  Israel's  proposed  new 
borders    would  suffice  to  neutralize  life  and  industrial  and  military  activity  in  Israel. 
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them  gather  their  scattered  thoughts 
I  lu-  sodium  pentothal,  he'd  ex 
plained,  would  cause  me  to  pass  out 
and  the  Ritalin  would  revive  me.  Thi: 
paradoxical  cocktail  was  supposed  tt 
numb  a  patient's  inhibitions  while  a  , 
the  same  time  enhancing  his  capac 
ity  for  insight.  Its  effect  vanished 
without  a  trace  in  about  forty  min 
utes.  Dr.  Sward  suggested  the  drug: 
after  I  told  him  that  talking  to  bin 
for  the  past  six  months  had  done 
nothing  to  reduce  the  frequency  o 
intensity  of  my  sexual  fantasies  in 
volving  men.  "Frequency,"  "intensi 
ty":  those  were  the  terms  we  used,  a 
though  the  clinical  distance  they  im 
posed  was  in  itself  an  achievement, ; 
way  of  dividing  me  from  the  heat  am 
draw  of  desire.  The  final  decision  wa 
up  to  me;  no  treatment  could  maki 
me  change  if  I  didn't  have  a  stron 
desire  to  do  so,  but  I  might,  he  felt 
be  resistant,  and  the  drugs  couL 
break  down  my  unconscious  defense 
and  hasten  our  pr<  igress. 

"I  low  are  things  at  home.'"  asket 
Dr.  Sward. 

I'd  been  living  with  a  woman  foj 
three  years,  a  woman  whom  I  love! 
and  with  whom  l  had  a  sex  life  hot! 
playful  and  pleasurable.  I  had  me 
Bia  at  the  California  Institute  of  th 
Arts  in  lc)70.  Passing  her  dorm  room 
I'd  watch  her  cut  bits  of  black-anc 
white  photographs  out  of  Time  mag,  j 
a:ine  w  ith  an  X-Acto  blade  and  the 
paste  the  fragments  into  long,  hiert 
glyphic  columns,  giving  curren 
events  a  cryptic  twist,  hi  a  circle 
lamp  light,  she  worked  with  th 
met  ic  ulous  intensity  of  a  jeweler,  he 
cone  entrat  ton  unaffected  by  the  ja: 
blaring  from  her  stereo.  We  began  t 
eat  dinner  together  at  a  local  restai 
rant  called  The  Happy  Steak,  and 
was  there,  amid  the  faux  cowhide  up 
holstery  and  Formica  wood-grain  t; 
hies,  that  we  honed  our  love  of  th 
lowbrow,  discussing  at  length  th 
soup  cans  and  crushed  cars  of  cor 
temporary  art.  Budding  conceptua 
ists,  we  were  indifferent  to  the  taste  <. 
the  steak  but  delighted  by  the  ide 
that  our  dinners  were  impaled  with 
plastic  cow,  its  flank  branded  RAR! 
MEDIUM,  or  WELL.  Instead  of  say  in 
grace  before  we  ate,  we'd  bow  oi 
heads,  clasp  our  hands,  and  recitt 
"Cows  are  happy  when  they  cry/S 
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i  v  k ic k  t hem  in  the  eye." 

I'm  not  sure  a  I  what  pi  lint  friend- 
ship turned  to  love-  our  relation- 
i  lip  remained  platonic  tor  nearly  .1 
kear  hut  I'm  sun.-  we  would  have 
I  ad  sex  mut  h  earlier  1 1  hi  it  h  ol  us 
I  adn't  harhored  longings  for  people 
f  the  same  gender.  My  secret  crush - 
s  included  Rohert  (Conrad,  whose 
ilevision  show,  The  Wild,  Wild  West, 
I  ad  him  stripped  to  the  waist  in  al- 
1  lost  every  episode,  his  pectorals  a 
bsson  in  advanced  geometry,  and  Bill 
Medley  of  the  Righteous  Brothers, 
nth  whom  I'd  heen  smitten  since 
jnior  high,  romanticizing  into  satyr- 
iood  his  long,  lean,  horsy  face.  Bia, 
E  turned  1  >ut ,  was  crazy  d  ir  (  ireta  C  iar- 
10,  piqued  hy  her  high  cheekhones, 
noist  eyes,  and  world-weary  manner 
hat  suggested  .1  womanhood  rich  in 
lamorous  disappointments.  We  coll- 
ided these  guilty  attractions  late  one 
light  during  a  marathon  conversa- 
ton.  Once  they  were  aired,  our  ad- 
nissions  seemed  less  shameful,  less 
ignificant,  and  1  hegan  to  feel  that 
leeping  with  Bia  was  inevitahle;  who 
[letter  to  sleep  w  ith  than  the  keeper 
'it  your  secrets?  Besides,  as  ,1  side  el- 
ect ot  our  heated  discussions,  her 
ranslucent  skin  and  hazel  eyes  had 
legun  to  excite  me. 

The  only  word  to  descrihe  our  first 
exual  encounter  is  "premeditated." 
X7e  gav  e  t lurselves  weeks  to  get  used  tt  1 
he  idea  ot  sleeping  together,  to  weigh 
he  consequences-  -would  physical  ni- 
hil.icy  jeopardize  our  friendship? — ti  > 
nok  nig  the  delicii  >us  anticipatii  m.  Like 
i  c<  iuple  catering  a  large  party,  we  tried 
o  take  into  account  every  eventuali- 
y,  every  shift  111  the  weather,  every 
vhim  of  appetite.  Hers  was  the  hed 
ve'd  use:  it  was  the  higgest,  the  most 
(miliar;  we'd  sat  on  it  for  countless 
tours,  smoking  Marlhoros,  listening 
,1  jazz,  watching  TV  with  the  sound 
urned  down  while  improvising  snap- 
>y  patter.  Intercourse,  we  decided, 
vould  he  hest  in  the  late  afternoon, 
vhen  the  window  shades  turned  Bias 
00m  the  color  of  hutter.  Afterward 
ve'd  shower  together  and  have  a  meal 
it  The  Happy  Steak. 

When  the  day  we'd  set  aside  finally 
irrived,  we  spent  the  morning  walk- 
tig  through  Descanso  Gardens.  Arms 
Tout  each  other,  we  were  tender  and 
lervous  and  telepathic,  taking  this  path 


instead  of  that,  staring  al  schools  ot 
Jailing  koi,  lingering  he  to  re  stands  oi 
cactus,  awed  hy  theii  hnght , 

Iiiki  uigrui  his  IT  issi  mis. 
had  slept  with  only  one  ]  >ers<  in  up 
to  that  point ,  a  girl  with  whom  I VI 
gone  lo  high  school.  .Alison  would 
\\  lup  her  long  hlonde  hair  from  side  to 
side,  a  semaphi >re  1  if  the  feminine.  I  lei 
anus  and  legs  were  hard  and  tan,  and 
she  seemed,  walking  to  class  or 
sprawled  on  die  lawn,  all  lot isedimhed 
and  eager,  a  living  invitation.  Alison 
loved  sex.  (  iot  it  as  often  and  with  as 
many  hi  >ys  as  she  could.  1  lei  flu  tat  ions 
had  .Tout  them  an  ingenuous  joy,  a 
stark  curiosity.  The  sexual  revolution 
was  in  full  swing,  and  Alison's  hedo- 
nism gave  her  .1  cert, 1111  cachet. 

The  night  hefore  1  left  tor  college  on 
the  hast  (  a  1,1st ,  1  tt it ik  her  to  a  hat  1  in 
the  top  floor  of  a  high-rise  in  1  lolly- 
wood.  We  shared  fierce  and  slippery 
kisses  in  the  elevator.  As  we  toasted 
each  t idler  at  a  tiny  tahle,  the  c  ity  glit- 
tered helow  us.  Men  looked  at  her  w  ith 
lust  and  at  me  w  ith  envy;  her  c<  nnpa- 
ny  quelled  my  sex; ril  dt  aihts.  1  knew  we 
wouldn't  sleep  together  that  night  — 
she  had  to  drive  hae  k  home  to  Mali  hi  1 
hefore  her  parents  ret  urned  from  a 
trip — and  this  knowledge  treed  me 
from  the  performance  anxiety  that 
surely  would  have  swamped  me  had 
sex  heen  imminent.  I  helped  her  off 
w  ith  her  Ci  >at,  tt  iyed  w  ith  her  hair,  and 
paid  the  hill,  playing  mv  masculine 
role  to  the  hill  hecause  I  knew  there 
w  as  in  1  pressure  tt  1  fol h  iw  through.  I'd 
carry  w  ith  me  to  college  the  memory 
of  our  date,  a  talisman  to  w  ard  oft  the 
tear  that  1  might  nev  er  escape  mv  de- 
sire tt  11  men. 

Imagine  my  surprise  when,  two 
months  later,  Alison  slit  wed  up  at  11  iy 
Bit  10k  Iv  n  dorm  in  iry  wearing  a  skimpy 
white  dress  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
an  overnight  hag  slung  >  iver  her  shoul- 
der. We  hadn't  seen  or  written  to  each 
other  sine e  our  date.  She'd  heen  v  (sit- 
ing her  cousins  on  Long  Island  and 
wanted  to  surprise  me.  "You're  hilari- 
ous," she  said  when  I  suggested  she 
stay  111  the  guest  n  ><  >m  at  the  end  1  it  the 
hallway.  She  flopped  onto  my  hed. 
Kicked  oft  her  shoes.  Fixed  me  in  her 
hnght  green  gaze.  Flipped  her  hair  to 
and  fn >  like  a  Hag. 

We  hatted  her  1  ivemight  hag  t  >I t  the 


hed,  and  it  skidded  acioss  1  he  floor. 
Articles  of  clothing  arc  ed  thn  >ugh  tl  le- 
an I  tried,  with  hrusquc  adjustments  <  >t 
mv  hips,  to  disguise  an\  lentativeness 
when  I  entered  her.  It's  now  or  never, 
I  rememher  thinking.  I  lei  vagina  was 
silky,  warm,  and  capacious.  Ii  strikk 
me  thai  mv  penis  might  he  n  » 1  small  ti  1 
fill  her  111  the  way  she  wanted,  and  jiN 
when  1  thought  that  this  tightening 
kin  >t  1  >t  self-ct  Hi  .t  i<  aisness  might  make 
the  act  impossible,  she  let  out  a  yelp  of 
unahashed  pleasure  I  plunged  in  deep- 
er, single-minded  a,  a  salmon  swim- 
ming upstream.  My  hands  swept  the 
slope  t  it  Alison's  shoulders,  the  rise  t  if 
her  hreasts.  I  didn't  realize  it  until  al 
terward,  hut  1  had  sucked  he  r  nec  k  the 
entire  tune,  fastened  hy  mv  lip--  to  a 
hucking  girl.  Alison's  climax  was  so 
pn  itracted,  her  mi  >ans  st  >  t  iperatic,  her 
nails  so  sharp  as  they  raked  my  hack, 
that  when  she  sat  up  and  felt  her  neck 
I  thought  she  was  checking  her  pulse. 
Suddenly,  she  r< ise  and  ran  tt  1  the  hath- 
room,  a  swath  of  hed  sheet  trailing  in 
her  wake.  "1  told  you,"  she  shrieked,  her 
v  oice  resounding  off  the-  tile  walls.  She 
appeared  in  the  doorway,  legs  in  a  w  ide, 
defiant  stance,  nipples  elect.  "1  told 
v  1  hi,  ni  1  hie k ic's! " 

"No,  you  didn't." 

"1  said  it  right  at  the  heginning." 

"Then  I  didn't  hear  you,  Alison." 

She  held  her  hand  to  her  neck, 
I  leopatra  hitten  hy  an  asp.  "Wh.it  am 
I  going  to  do .'"  I  ler  voice-  was  a  hoi  it  to 
hreak.  "What  am  I  going  to  tell  mv 
cousins.'" 

It  was  prept isten ius;  she  had  conic-  ti  1 
Bn  H  iklyn  tt  1  seduce  me,  and  lit  iw  Ali- 
son was  mortified  hy  the  small,  san- 
guine hadge  1  >f  t  n it  ahandi  m.  1  said  I  was 

st  HTV 

"  'St itrv'  isn't  gt iing  n  1  take  it  away." 

"What  ahout  this,"  I  said,  turning 
tti  show  her  the  marks  1  could  teel 
sc  1  ii'ed  into  mv  hae  k. 

"Oh,  great,"  she-  said.  "Let's  com- 
pare- w  ar  wt  Hinds."  She  hent  eh  iwn  and 
sci  h  iped  up  her  w  hue  dress;  it  lav  1  >n  the 
floor  like-  a  monstrous  corsage.  "You 
men,"  she-  said  bitterly. 

Forgive  me,  I  was  flattered  Placed  at 
last  in  a  c  kiss  fr,  >m  which  I'd  felt  hatred. 

I  lit  a  cigarette,  watching  as  she 
stooel  hefore  the-  window  and  dragged 
a  hrush  through  her  hair,  the  strokes 
punishing,  relentless,  and  1  hegan  to 
see  that  Alisi  >n  w  as  angry  at  herself  It  11 
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lunation's  wild,  excessive  under 
Soon  after  rhat  night,  restless  an 
homesick.  1  transferred  to  art  school  i 
California,  where  I  met  Bia. 

Bia  was  still  a  virein  when  we  mad 
our  plan-  to  sleep  together,  a  tact 
took  into  account  when  1  clipped  m\ 
toenails,  conditioned  mv  puhic  hait 
with  cream  rinse,  and  practicallv  har> 
ti:ed  myself  with  Brut  before  1  walkec 
into  her  room.  My  ablutions  were  not 
in  vain;  our  sex  was  ereedv.  sweet 
-mellins  teamwork.  Spent  as  we  wer 
in  the  aftermath,  we  radiated  fresh 
contentment.  1  rested  my  head  on  Bia 
breast,  tzrateful  tor  my  £«.\id  luck  anc 
the  butterv  light.  That  afternoon  w 
began  to  live  together;  devotion, 
knor  we'd  tied  with  our  bodies. 

As  tor  our  homosexual  vearnings 
once  we  became  a  couple,  we  didn 
brine  them  up  again  out  of  attectior 
and  deference;  like  the  foundation  o1 
a  house,  thev  remained  present  bu 
unseen:  the  tnist  that  prompted  sue 
confidences  was  the  basis  of  our  rela 
tionship.  Both  of  us.  1  think,  wanted  t 
believe  that  we  were  embarking  or 
the  erand  adv  enture  of  heterosexual) 
ity,  and  that  the  fear  of  ostracism  wit 
which  we  had  lived  for  so  much  of  ou 
lives  could  be  shucked  off  at  last  lik 
a  pair  of  tight  sh«.vs.  \\  e  were  relievec 
those  first  tew  vears  of  living  together 
to  see  our  love  reflected  back  at  u 
rrom  movies  and  billboards  and  books 
Never  taking  for  granted  the  privilege 
of  public  touching,  we  kissed  in  car 
and  markets  and  parks.  But  there  pe 
-isred  tor  me  this  unav  oidable  tact:  re 
iiardless  of  how  gratifving  I  found  se: 
with  Bia.  1  wanted  to  hav 
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lock,  knock.  Is  anvbod 
there'"  joked  Dr.  Sward.  "1  was  ask 
ing  what's  new." 

In  the  first  tew  seconds  of  even"  ses 
-ion.  consciousness  was  something 
tried  on  for  sire  like  a  huge  droopv  hat 
Then  I'd  blurt  a  forbidden  though 
The'  Armenian  uho  uorks  the  steam 
press  rruichme  at  the  dry  cleaners  wa 
wearing  a  T-shirt,  and  I  suear  I  coid  k 
feel  the  ficr  on  his  forearms  from  across  TJ~. 
room.  Lsuallv.  Dr.  Sward  greeted  m  t 
disclo-ures  with  a  bromide.  Once, 
told  him  that  everv  masturbatorv  tar 
tasy  I'd  ever  had  inv  olved  a  man.  an 
that  I'd  sotten  to  the  point  where 


•imkly  Jidn't  see  how  psyc  hotherapy, 
J)  matter  h<  >w  pr<  'biny,  cnhant  eJ  hy 
ugs  or  nor,  could  alter  an  impulse 
i):hed  into  mv  brain  In  years  of  un- 
.ientiny  I u^r .  1  V.  Svv.uJ  laughed  Ins 
artv  laugh.  I  tin  ni^ht  I  heard  him 
m  forward  in  Ins  i  hair.  1  le  sugyest- 
.  1  substitute  the  ima»e  of  .i  woman 
r  the  image  of  a  man  the  sec  ond  he- 
re I  ejaculated.  I  considered  felling 
in  i hat  il  I  li. kI  ic  >  1. i  'Ik  entrate  i  »n 
s  advice  I'd  never  he  able  to  come, 
it  his  casual  tone  made  c  hange  seem 
easy,  like  usino  a  giant  vaudev  illc 
■ok  ii  i  yank  an  awful  act  <  'It  the  stage. 
Despite  the  fact  that  his  advice  was 
ten  fac  ile,  I  c<  >ni  inued  to  \  isit  I  )r. 
lard  >  mce  .i  week.  I  le  was  sine  ere  in 
s  eft<  irts  to  change  me;  I  was  the  uni- 
valent party,  tired  oi  grappling  with 
eret  lu^r  yet  riveted  hy  the  hi  idies  i  >t 
en.  1  blamed  mysell  for  the  inability 
ref<  inn,  c  halking  it  up  to  a  failure  i  >t 
ill,  and  would  have  tried  just  about 
lything  that  promised  relief  from 
»nfusi<  m  and  shame.  Determined  to 
etio  m\  lite  with  Bin — she  was  in\  al- 
in  art;  there  was  n<  1 1  me  with  wh<  un 
pad  nn  ire  fun — I  thought  it  might 
i  worth  enduring  my  frusrratii  »ns  with 
lerapy  in  <  »rder  to  ensure  the  Ii  mgevi- 
oi  our  relationship.  Perhaps  there 
puld  come  a  point  when  m\  sexual 
lpulses  w<  Hi  Id  be  simplified,  a  straight 
le  where  there  i  mce  had  been  all  1 1  le 
,ists  and  turns  of  a  trench  curve.  I 
lew  few  gay  men,  and  to st  >me  extent 
ill  believed  rhat  homosexuals  were 
lx>med  to  a  lite  of  unhappiness;  I  ne\  - 
.  ent  irt  l\  ex<  >rc  ised  the-  images  of  hi  >- 
osexualit  \  i  hat  figured  into  the 
[imors  and  hearsay  of  m\  childhood, 
lages  of  gloomy,  clandestine  en- 
punters,  with  trench  coats  and  candy 
the  recurrent  mot  its.  I  suppose  1  un- 
rsti  iod  that  no  behnvii  iral  mod  i  tic  a - 
>n,  iii  i  psychi  >li  igical  revelat  ion,  was 
hing  to  take  awa*  mv  desire-  tor  men. 
|  it  in  the  end  1  w  ent  h.ie  k  to  1  >r. 
.vard's  office  because  —this  is  the 
irdest  confession  of  all — because  I 
.  uited  t( '  hear  the  light. 
The'  terrible  power  of  that  sound, 
hen  I  tried  to  describe  it  to  Bia,  I  re- 
nted to  the  phrase  "The  Music  of  the 
Teres."  How  la:\  and  inadequate! 
he  universe  seemed  t<  >  he  shuddering, 
ized  by  a  vast,  empathic  spasm,  cry- 
g  out  in  a  tremulous  voice.  I  don't 
can  onl\  visible  stuff— chairs  and 
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Study  in  the  heart  of  New 
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mountains  region1  Plymouth  State 
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cars  and  buildings  and  trees — but  mi- 
crocosmic  tremblings  1 1 « v — pollen  and 
protons  and  cosmic  dust.  The  sum  of 
matter  was  like  a  tuning  fork  that 
had  been  struck,  and  one  vital,  ca- 
cophonous chord  issued  trom  a  liyht- 
hulh  screwed  inn  >  the  ceiling  of  a  n  x  »m 
where  I  lay  on  a  padded  table  and  tried 
to  revise  my  life.  Compared  to  that 
sound,  all  the  doctor's  concern,  all  my 
apprehension,  all  the  rules  governing 
who  touches  whom  were  muffled  to  a 
feeble  squeak.  The  glory  of  it  left  me 
breathless. 

Now,  I  would  newer  claim  that  the 
sound  was  a  panacea,  but  it  became 
an  extremely  beneficial  aspect  of  ther- 
apy, given  the  way  it  trivialized  my 
problems  with  its  big  aural  blast.  Dr. 
Sward  believed  that  my  desire  tor  men 
could  he  broken  clown  into  a  set  of 
constituent  griefs:  lack  of  paternal  love, 
envy  toward  other  men  for  their  sex- 
ual certainty,  a  need  tor  identification 
contused  with  a  drive  tor  physical  con- 
tact. And  then,  one  day,  the  blare  of 
the  light  still  ringing  in  my  ears,  I  asked 
the  doctor  if  heterosexual  desire  wasn't 
also  a  muddled,  complex  matter, 
fraught  with  the  very  same  helplessness 
and  hurt  he  attributed  to  my  particu- 
lar case.  Didn't  he,  tor  example,  ever 
seek  his  wife's  maternal  attentions,  or 
envy  her  sexual  receptivity,  or  yearn  to 
burrow  into  her  flesh,  his  nerves  alert 
and  bordering  on  anguish?  Without  a 
dose  of  desperation,  or  the  aches  and 
pains  left  over  from  one's  past,  what 
would  sex  between  two  people  be?  A 
pat  on  the  back ? 

All  the  things  I  believ  ed  to  be  true 
pushed  trom  behind  like  a  harried 
crowd;  it  was  the  sodium  pentothal 
talking.  The  silence  that  followed  em- 
barrassed us  both.  Worried  that  my 
challenge  to  his  authority  had  upset 
him,  I  backpedaled  a  bit.  "I'm  just 
thinking  out  loud,  you  know,  trying 
to  fit  the  pieces  together." 

"Of  course,"  said  Dr.  Sward.  "Of 
course.  But  after  all,  we're 
not  here  to  talk  about  me." 


I 


saw  Dr.  Sward  tor  another  six 
months  before  I  announced,  embold- 
ened by  an  especially  heady  dose  of 
serum,  that  I  felt  it  was  time  tor  me  to 
terminate  therapy.  He  ottered  no  ar- 
gument tor  my  staying.  In  tact,  he  was 
surprisingly  willing  to  see  me  leave, 


and  I  couldn't  help  but  think  my  visits 
had  become  tor  him  a  source  of  pro- 
fessional, if  not  personal,  disappoint- 
ment, bor  the  past  year  Dr.  Sward  had 
insisted  that,  since  l  h\  ed  with  a  wi  >m- 
an  and  enjoyed  with  her  a  passionate 
sex  life,  I  was,  ipso  facto,  heterosexual. 
During  our  final  sessions,  in  iwever,  Dr. 
Sward  seemed  resigned  to  my  conflict, 
more  respectful  of  the  obstinate,  way- 
ward power  of  human  want. 

"Would  you  s,i\,"  he  asked  rather 
pensively  at  the  end  i  >t .  >ur  final  sessi,  >n, 
"that  the  nature  of  your  homosexual 
fantasies  has  changed  ai  all  during  the 
course  of  our  working  together?" 

"They've  changed  a  little,"  I  said, 
to  placate  him.  I  meant  that  they  oc- 
curred with  even  greater  frequency. 

"Will  y<  >u  attempt  a  heten  >-  <  >r  a  ho- 
mosexual lite  after  you  leave  this  of- 
fice?" 

"Don't  know,"  I  lied,  sliding  oft  the 
table  and  shaking  his  hand.  We  sighed 
and  wished  each  other  luck. 

What  I  did  know  was  that,  as  far  as 
the  outcome  of  sodium  pentathol  ther- 
apy w  as  concerned,  the  one  truth  that 
mattered  to  me  now  was  the  electrify- 
ing strength  of  lust.  Still,  I  made  no 
effort  to  leave  Bia  for  months  after  I 
quit  seeing  Dr.  Sward.  I  was  frightened 
of  uncertainty,  of  exile  to  a  shapeless 
fate,  and  the  closer  I  came  to  a  lite 
without  her,  the  more  her  company 
soothed  me. 

When  l  finally  did  tell  her  I  wanted 
to  move  out  and  test  my  feelings  tor 
men,  we  were  sitting  side  by  side  at 
Kennedy  Airport,  waiting  to  board  a 
plane  back  to  Los  Angeles  after  a  va- 
cation in  New  Virk  City.  Destinations 
echoed  over  the  loudspeaker.  Travelers 
checked  their  boarding  passes,  gath- 
ered at  tjates.  All  that  rush  and  flux,  all 
tin  >se  strangers  embarking  « >n  |«  mrneys, 
made  urgent  and  keen  my  sense  i  >f  de- 
parture. I  turned  to  Bia  and,  before  I 
knew  what  I  was  doing,  mumbled  that 
there  was  something  I  had  to  say.  I 
kept  protesting  m\  affection,  my  help- 
lessness. I  wanted  desperately  to  take 
her  hand,  to  hold  her  to  me,  but  fought 
it  as  a  hypocritical  impulse.  She  stared 
at  me,  uncomprehending,  as  though  I 
were  pleading  in  a  foreign  language. 
Then  the  dawning  of  fury  and  hurt  as 
she  understood. 

Once  we  were  on  the  plane,  our 
steady,  defeated  weeping  w  as  disguised 
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Wear  A  Piece 
Of  Baseball  History 
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Baseball  Apparel  catalog.  Call  1-800-377-9777. 

Fbhets  Field  Flannels 

P.O.  Box  19865.  Seattle.  HA  98109 
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Victorian 


If  you  loved  The  Grove  Press 
Victorian  Erotica,  you  11  treasure 
our  12  page  full-color  catalog  of 
fine  Literature,  art,  implements 
and  curiosities  dedicated  to  the 
Victorian  discipline  connoisseur 
Send  S5  to  NAT:,  231 5-B  Forest 
Dr.,  Suite  68H.  .Annapolis,  NID 
21401 .  Tel  or  fax  410-626-1879  for 
CC  orders.  Just  arrived  from 
England.  .Alice  Kerr- Sutherland's 
banned  1924  classic,  "A  Guide  To 
The  Correction  Of  Young 
Gentlemen 


congregated  on  the  sidewalk  or  shared 
table-  .it  outdoor  cafes,  their  sleeves 
rolled  up.  -hirt>  unbuttoned,  talk  and 
gestures  intent.  A  few  of  them  turned 
-  ■ 

I  toi 

thi  iught  I  was  gay,  and  I  regretted  wear- 
i 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

l 

■  • 


the  rain.  My  shin  was  drenched  in  s 
onds;  patches  of  my  hare  skin  seej 
through  the  fabric  like  stains.  I  k 
tugging  the  cloth  away  from  my  be: 
but  the  wet  shirt  clung  and  fit 
hkximed  through.  Dressed  yet  expo 
in  the  middle  of  the  city,  arms  folt 
across  my  chest,  I  fro:e  as  though 
.an  anxious  dream.  TFien  I  dashed  n 
the  nearest  doorway,  where  anotl 
man  stcxxl,  waiting  out  the  rain, 
had  a  round,  guileless  face  and  bro 
hair  beaded  with  drops  of  water.  "Yoi 
positively  soaked,"  he  said.  We  e1 
each  other  nervously,  then  peered  uj 
the  sluggish  clouds.  He  was  neither 
peciallv  handsome  nor  especially 
teresting,  but  his  small  talk — he  kr 
where  I  could  buy  an  umbrella,  hoj 
he  had  closed  his  apartment  window: 
calmed  me.  His  weathered  neck, 
circled  by  a  gold  chain,  made 
w  onder  how  old  he  w  as  and  w  hether 
spent  long  hours  in  the  sun  on  a  fc 
cony  somewhere  in  the  city,  w 
friends  perhaps,  or  the  man  with  wh 
he  lived,  and  1  glimpsed,  as  it  throi 
the  window  of  his  skin,  a  life  more  : 
id  and  settled  than  my  own.  He  w 
decided,  a  man  who'd  adapted  to  I 
own  desires;  I  envied  him  his  sex| 
certainty,  and  thus  bore  out,  altho 
in  reverse,  one  of  Dr.  Sward's  theor 
I  would  have  had  sex  with  ti 
talkative,  innocuous  stranger  in  an 
->tant,  would  have  gladly  given  him  : 
burden  of  releasing  me  from  ambi 
lence.  And  just  when  it  occurred 
me  that  it  might  be  possible  to  sedj 
him,  just  as  I  wrestled  with  a  prop 
turn,  the  rain  let  up,  he  wished 
luck,  and  he  dashed  down  the  stre 

1  walked  aimlessly,  tor  hours,  till 
pale  -un  made  my  shin  opaque. 

That  night,  when  Bia  reached  ou 
her  sleep  to  touch  me,  she  toucht 
man  on  the  edge  of  action,  shed*, 
the  skin  of  his  former  lite.  1  to--ed 
turned.  TFie  hotel  bed  telt  hard 
unfamiliar.  I  didn't  know  then  that 
and  1  would  remain  lifelong  friend- 
that  by  never  again  falling  in  love  v 
someone  of  the  opposite  sex  we'd ; 
serve  the  anomaly  of  who  we  oW 
were.  1  knew  only  that  impatience  <l. 
weighed  my  remorse.  Over  and  ovl 
replayed  my  encounter  with  the  mal; 
the  doorway;  in  fantasy  1  lived  on 
own.  and  w  hen  he  asked  me  it  I  h: 
place,  1  told  him  yes,  I  had  a  place 
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iad  not  performed  essentially  the  same 
:xercise  (and  ^till  more  painstaking- 
y )  hef<  >re. 

So  "Ad  Infinitum"  left  me  won- 
lering:  Is  the  literature  of  exhaustion 
i  contagious  disease  .is  well  as  .i  c<  »n- 
emp<  irary  trend .' 

°eter  (.  i .  Earle 
>exel  Hill.  Pa. 

Eating  to  Live 

The  recipe  for  a  high-calorie  sand- 
wich ot  three  strips  of  bacon,  tun  eggs, 
mJ  three  dollops  ot  mayonnaise 
"Overeat  to  Live,"  Readings,  Decem- 
ber 1 993],  which  w  as  i  >ftered  as  an  an- 
tidote to  life-threatening  HIV-related 
weight  loss,  must  have  supplied  s<  ime  <  >t 
your  readers  with  a  few  laughs.  The 
.rrug^le  that  1  and  others  with  AIDS 
must  wage  daily  in  <  irder  t(  >  avert  weight 
loss  is.  howev  er,  one  ( >t  the  most  preva- 
len  and  underrep<  irted  causes  i  >f  mi  ir- 
tality  in  people  with  AIDS.  For  those 
who  cannot  maintain  critical  body 
mass,  this  silly-sounding  sandw  ich 
could  literally  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death.  As  such,  it  sh<  >uld 
have  been  beyond  ridicule. 

Todd  R.  Kelly 
Philadelphia 

Correction 

Due  to  a  mathematical  error  in  the 
February  1LW4  Harper's  Index,  the  per- 
centage change  in  the  value  of  Euro 
Disney  stock  since  the  park  opened 
in  1^2  was  incorrect;  the  correct  per- 
centage is  -76. 


INTERNS  WANTED 

Harper's  Magazine  is  accepting  appli- 
cations from  college  students  and  col- 
lege graduates  for  as  internship  pro- 
gram. Interns  serve  full-time  >>n  an 
unpaid  basis  tor  three  to  five  months 
and  yet  practical  experience  in  critical 
reading  and  analysis,  research,  fact- 
checking,  and  the  general  workings  of 
a  national  magazine.  Fur  information 
and  an  application,  write  to:  Intern- 
ship Program,  Harper's  Magazine,  066 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012,  or 
call  (212)  614-6500. 
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$  World's  Greatest  Vacation  $ 
Port  Yacht  Charters  will  custom  plan 
your  private,  unique  getaway  on  a  luxury 

yacht  —  the  ultimate  in  vacationing 
pleasure!  Let  us  put  you  aboard  a  private 
yacht,  complete  with  a  professional,  atten- 
tive staff  —  a  B&B  atmosphere  with  you  in 

command.  Find  out  what  the  celebrities 
have  known  for  years  —  a  yachting  holiday 
offers  it  all:  excitement,  total  privacy  in 
exotic  locales,  gourmet  cuisine  prepared 
by  culinary  institute  chefs,  a  multitude  of 
water  sports  (scuba,  snorkel,  windsurf, 
water  ski  —  the  list  goes  on),  shore 

excursions  and  nightlife. 
Yachts  in  the  Caribbean,  Sen  England, 
the  Mediterranean  and  W  orldwide. 

Call  todav  for  our  free  brochure: 
Port  Yacht  Charters/  800-213-0465 


GREAT  BRITAIN 

Join  us  as  we  discover 
the  Medieval  Majesty  of  northern  England  & 
Wales,  or  tome  along  as  we  discover  Scotland, 

the  homeland  of  the  clans. 
•  Between  12-17  guests  only  •  Relaxed  pace 
•  Fully  escorted  •  Many  dates  available 

*  Traditional  quality  accommodation 

•  Go  where  no  other  coaches  travel 

Inquire  today. 
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WHITWORTH  COLLEGE 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN  INTERNATIONAL  MANAGEMENT  WEST  300  HAWTHORNE  ROAD-HAR 
SPOKANE,  WA  99251  ATTN  DR  DAN  SANFORD.  DIRECTOR 

COLLEGE  YEAR  IN  ATHENS 
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Government  land  now  available  for 
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sage:  (7C7>  445- 1887.  (4KW6) 
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Cultural,  historically  based,  literate  ne' 

Scott's  Compass.  Box  1769.  Murphys,  Ca 
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Socialist  biweekly.  Since  1891.  Fourmont 
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EDUCATION 


Guatemala:  study  Spanish,  lndividuali 
instruction,  homestav.  (612)  690-9471. 


V\  ant  to  brush  up  on 
a  foreign  language 
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finance.  MIS.  international  business,  he 
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fraction  of  the  cost  of  private  tutors  in  Perspeetiva  Mo 
Spas       &  Sumdpunki  Quaruri}  Gerrr.an   All  articles 
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Teach  English  in  China.  One-vear  p 
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Studv  Chinese  at  home.  Free  broch 
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;ash  for  college.  900,000  grants  available. 
■  o  repayment,  ever.  (800)  24^-24^3.  

bachelor's,  Master's,  Doctorate.  (  iuide  to 
Jleges  offering  nxiiresklenti.il  degree  pro- 
ams  through  independent  home  study. 

Accredited,  economical,  accelerated  pro- 
ams.  Credii  given  for  print  accomplish  - 
ents  and  work  experience.  Free  brochure, 
r.  |ohn  Bear,  P.O.  Box  826H1,  Benicia, 
alif.  94510.  (800)  835-8535. 
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Languages  as  diplomats  do,  using  the  same 
U.S.  State  Department  easy  self-study  cas- 
settes and  Textbooks  Call  for  free  Catalog: 
Audio  Language  &  Knowledge  Institute 

1202  Lexington  Suite  272,  NY,  NY  10128 


800  722  6394  | 


ally  approved  university  degrees.  Eco- 
jmical  home  study  for  Bachelor's,  Mas- 
•r's,  Doctorate;  tull\  approved  by 
alttomia  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
istruction.  Prestigious  faculty  counsels  tor 
(dependent  study  and  lite-experience 
edits  (5,000  enrolled  students,  400  facul- 
).  Free  information.  Richard  Crews,  M  M. 
harvard),  President,  Columbia  Pacific 
niversity,  Dept.  2F9D,  1415  Third  Street, 
m  Rafael,  Calif.  94901.  (800)  227-0119; 
alifornia:  (800)  552-5522  or  (415)  450. 
550. 


University  Degrees 


Self  Paced      Home  Study 
\s8o:iate  Bachelors  Masters  Doctors 

Business  Admin,  Psychology,  Finance, 
'aw.  Paralegal,  Int'l  Business,  Health 
>are.  Human  Resources,  Tech  Mgmt 

(800)477-2254  (24  hrs) 
Southern  California  University 
>02  Fashion-HA,  Tustm,  CA  92680 


•octoral  degrees  h\  research  in  diverse 
elds.  Distance  learning  courses  arranged  in 
ngland  lead  to  European  academic  awards. 
,>r  general  prospectus  send  $9  to:  MD  Edu- 
ational  Consultants,  Royal  Albert  House, 
heet  Street,  Windsor,  Berkshire  SL4  IBE, 
ngland. 

'ollege  Selection — s.ivc  time.  Shorten  col- 
;ge-selection  process,  obtain  ke\  data  on 
olleges  of  your  choice.  For  information, 
ill  (401)828-5558. 


PUZZLE 


DUNN-CROSTICS 
\0  new  acrostic  puzzles  in  the  tradition  of 
Cingsley,  Wortman,  Middleton,  et  al.  Amusing 
ind  highly  original.  Bound,  solutions  included. 
57.95  ppd.  DeptDCH,  107  Buck  Hill  Rd., 
 Easton,  CT  06612  

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

iberal-Arts  graduates.  Fuiu'  monthly 
■ibscription  bulletin  lists  current  openings 
ationwide:  Graduates,  Box  40550,  Wash- 
lgton,  D.C.  (70?)  506-4400. 

arn  money  reading  bunks,  Sk\000/yr. 
icome  potential.  Details:  (S05)  962-8000, 
;<t.  Y-22432. 

>ant  a  job  on  a  cruise  ship'  Stop  dream- 
tg!  Get  my  93-page,  no-nonsense  guide  to 
mployment  afloat:  $5.95.  |ohn  Gorman, 
iox  612091-H,  North  Miami,  Fla.  53261. 
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Your  name  in  runes  on  handmade  paper. 
Suitable  for  framing.  SS  from  Runes,  P.O 
Box  423-H,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387. 


PENISES  OF  THE 
ANIMAL  KINGDOM 

Comparative  anaiorti)  Uijii  123  s*5  i  depicts  (he  male  cupulatnrc 
oryjns  nt  several  animals,  from  nun  in  vshjU'  Features  the 
ringer  like  jprieniijgc  ul  the  porpoise  rvnis.  the  i-Mcndcd  urethra 
nl  ihc  L'iralii'  anU  many  othef  genitologkal  oddities  \  lithograph 
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Genuine  Yucatan  hammocks.  Ani.irmgk 
colorful,  astonishingly  comfortable.  Com- 
plimentary brochure.  (800)  HAMMEX-2; 
(800)  426-6392. 

Swim-  and  playwear  designed  for  the 
clothing  minimalist  and  the  somewhat  con- 
seryative  male.  We  otter  exciting  alterna- 
tives in  the  "norm."  Free  brochure  Lynn's 
Lines,  Box  66126,  St.  Petersburg  Beach, 
Fla  55736. 


0LDTYME 1 

Rubber  Stamps 

tterlv  Divine  ,  <,&>•  V 
Catalogue  <$ 

OOD^xjS 


r  P0B0V.V1HH 


mm 


Replica  Swiss  watches.  Best  warranty, 
prices,  quality,  service,  guarantees  (404) 
682-0609. 


Discover  FACETS  VIDEO'S  astonishing  collection  of 
20,000  foreign,  classic  American,  silent,  documentary, 
fine  arts  and  children's  videos  and  laser  disks  that  you  will 
simply  not  find  anywhere  else  Purchase  or  rent  by  mail 
FACETS  VIDEO,  1517  W.  Fullerton,  Chicago  60614 


FREE  SAMPLER  CATALOG:  1-800-331-6197 


ANCIENT  TEACHINGS 

Jesus  fictional — Incontrovertible  proof!  $5. 
Abelard,  Box  5652-H,  Kent,  Wash.  Q.sQM. 

HEALTH  AND  BEAUTY 


STOP  WAITING  ON  WEIGHT  LOSS! 

Diets  Don't  Work  but  Body  Wise  DOES! 
Lose  Inches  &  Pounds  -  Reduce  Your  Body  Fat 
Increase  Your  Energy  &  Lower  Your  Cholesterol 
Call  today  for  your  FREE  brochure  and  audio  tape 
about  our  products  and  program    No  obligation! 

In  U.S.A  (800)  300-0036       Outskte  (818)  759-1425 

02fJ/M>  INTERNATIONAL  INC. 


tONSuLTANTi 


POETRY 


Poetry  contest — $1,000.  Send  one  origi- 
nal poem.  Maximum:  twenty-four  lines. 
Pacific  Rim  Publications,  P.O.  Box  54069, 
Dept.  265U,  Seattle,  Wash.  98124.  Possible 
publicatit  in. 


Poetry  published.  N'o  gimmicks  >c  nd  u 
to  four.  $300  award.  Quill  Books,  Box  H09- 
X,  Harlingen,  Tex.  7S53I- ,1P0. 

CONTACT  LENSES 

Buy  your  contact  lenses  (all  brands)  at 
wholesale  prices.  Seventy  percent  savings 
Example  disposables  $17  Information; 
(W)  521-531 1,  

ASSOCIATIONS 


The  Bertrand  Russell  Society.  Informa- 
tion: MM,  516  K\le  Avenue,  (  ollege  Sta- 
tion, Tex.  77840. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Typing — hand  addressing.  $500  weekly 
possible.  Free  details  National,  Box  1 04 - 
HM,  Island  Park.  N  Y  1  155.S-0104.  

INVESTMENTS 

Low-risk  trust  fund  with  tax  advantages 
earns  20  to  100  percent  mnually.  Minimum 
investment  only  $200.  Significant  distribu- 
torship income  also  possible'  Send  $2  tor 
hill  details  and  application:  Investor's 
( Ihoice,  429  Page  Bacon  Road,  *107A, 
Mary  Esther,  Fla  32569.  

GOURMET 

Gourmet  coffee,  tea,  and  spices.  Great 
gifts.  Free  catalogue.  North  Star,  Fl-115, 
oS30  t'olbern-Uover  Road,  S.mdpoint, 
Idaho  83864.  (208)  263-7108. 


_  Upton 
Tea  Imports 


Over  60  Varieties  of  Fine  Loose  Tea 
Write  for  a  complimentary  issue  of  the 
UPTON  TEA  QUARTERLY 


P.O.  BOX  159-A  •  UPTON,  MA  01568 


VACATIONS 


Home  exchange.  Join  responsible  world- 
wide membership  tor  inexpensive  travel! 
(800)  788-CITY. 

Florence,  Rome,  Venice  Walking  Tours. 

Discover  marvelous  sights,  history,  art, 
restaurants,  $10  each.  Just  Marvelous,  560 
Greenwood,  Dept.  H,  Glencoe,  111.  60022. 


HOTEL  DAVID  B  &  B  AND  DINNER,  TOO! 

Intimate,  in  the  heart  of  San  Francisco  Theatre  Row  at 
Union  Square,  Home  of  DAVID'S,  the  City's  most 
celebrated  Deli/Restaurant/Bakery  FREE  sumptuous 
breakfasts  served  "til  noon.  FREE  savory  dinners  "till 
midnrte  FREE  TRANSPORT  from  SFO  airport  for 
guests  staying  2  nrtes  or  longer  Singles  fr  $79; 
doubles  $89, 1/800-524-1888. 


Smart  Vacations!  Waikiki.  6-day/4-star  sta\ 
WITH  airfare  tor  $495.' LESS!  Acapulco 
$345!  Others!  SUPER  info  >2  (credited) 
TARA,  Box  I  353-JC,  Huntingdon,  Penn. 
16652 


GALAPAGOS 


You,  9  other  adventurers  and  our  licensed  natural- 
ist will  soil  by  yacht  to  explore  more  islands  than 
any  other  Galapagos  expedition.  60  trip  dates. 
Machu  Picchu  option.  Free  brochure. 

Inca  Floats  51O42O-1550 
1 3 1 1  -  HP  63rd  St. .  Emeryville  CA  94608 


Florence:  Private  walking  tours  Custom- 
designed  to  enchant  you;  in  and  out  of  the 
city.  (70s)  432-1814. 


Sabbatical  or  vacation  home 


CI 


r>  fui  .dl  abilities. 

.tin  ci,  S*  France. 
:i|  I  65365W 


i.  Traditional  country 
hut  refreshingly  vital, 
park  :  BR  2B  2-story, 
i  !anadian/ltalian  hospi- 
Montanare  di  Cor- 
S 7 5  >  638159  or  (604) 


Imitation  to  Tuscan)  is  a  small  Euro- 
pel!  linn  specializing  in  properties  in  west- 
i!  Tuscany,  one  ot  tne  most  beautiful 
areas  m  the  world.  Villas,  ancient  towers,  and 
larmliouses  tor  rent  bv  the  week  Contact 
Su/anne  11  Cohen,  North  American  Agent.  94 
Winthrop  St.,  Augusta.  Maine  04330.  (207) 
f>22  0743.  Catalogue  $3. 


Freighter  cruises — deluxe,  exotic,  mexpen- 
-ivc  rr:i\'Lt ip«.  Association,  Box  21*131, 
Flushing,  N  Y.  1 1  35*.  (800)  872-8584. 


LEARN  SPANISH 

Mexico«Costa  Rica 'Ecuador 'Guatemala 'More 

•  Learn  Spansfi  tie  UGH*  majf  FAST 

•  Fa  al  ages  arc  ad  lev* 
,  •  Exeojtw  Intensw  Programs 

Arrvrr.Span  Unlimited      .   .       ,  .  .      .  . 

-., ,.  :„\7  .,:.  •.....„  •  Leisure  rums,  rainforest,  more. 


P.O.  Boi  40513-  Phill.PA  19106-  1  -800-K79-6640 


Hawaiian  vacation,  virtually  tree.  Informa- 
tion: >].  AKo,  Si, 000  airline  rebate  hook: 
>3.  GESCO,  2  54  S.W.  Rogue  River  Ave- 
nue, t  irants  Pass.  Ore.  ^7526. 

Great  Britain's  most  inviting  cottages,  manor 
houses  and  conversions  for  rent  Fully 
lurmshed  bed  bath  linens,  telephone,  log  fires, 
garden  plus  a  basket  heaped  with  provisions 
Contact  Suzanne  Cohen,  Agent  for  Rural 
Retreats  94  Winthrop  St  .  Augusta.  ME  04330 
Tel  207  622  0743,  Full  color  catalog  S3  00 


PERSONALS 


Arc- 
ing 


you  a  Friend  (Quaker)  without  know- 
it.'  Do  you  seek  a  religion  encouraging  a 

0  spiritual  and  mystical  relationship 

1  the  divine,  compatible  with  science, 
accepting  continuing  revelation.'  Are 
concerned  lor  peace,  justice,  reconcili- 
n,  environment  ?  Write  lor  tree  hook- 
to  Friends  l  icncral  l  Conference,  Dept. 

1216  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Publish  your  fantasies!  Man  seeks  warm, 


■  ;i  i.  North 
i  academic? 


Spirituality,  health-oriented.'  N.Y./metro 
area.' Events,  newsletter.  Free  brochure.  Con- 
si.  ious  Singles  Connection.  (212)  H73-7 187. 

Meet  confidentially,  serious  and  tun  health- 
conscious  people.  Angelic,  Box  2418,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22042.  (703)  641-0015. 

Worldwide  introductions!  Beautiful  single 
ladies,  handsome  nun.  Pictures,  descrip- 
tions, tree.  League,  Box  5637-HM,  Reno, 
Nev  S951  \  5657. 

Single  Booklovers,  a  national  group,  has 
been  getting  unattached  booklovers  togeth- 
er since  1970.  Please  write:  Box  117, 
Gradyville,  Pa.  19039;  or  call:  (215)  558- 
504l>. 


Bisexual  Men 

Conferences/peer  support  groups.  Serious, 
educated,  responsible  men  discussing  valid 
emotions  (whether  acted  upon  or  not).  Honest 
sharing  in  small  (4-S),  structured  telephone  con- 
ference-calis  with  men  nationwide.  Or  regional 
weekend  seminars.  Considering  historical,  cul- 
tural roots  (Greece/Rome).  Confidential;  first- 
name  basis.  Not  psychotherapy.  Not  a  social 
network.  Facilitator-Yale,  UCSC. 
Recorded  information:  413-253-2199. 


At  the  Gate.  Meet  singles  sharing  values 
on  the  environment,  personal  growth,  spiri- 
tuality,  peace,  justice    Free  details.  Box 

09506-HP,  Columbus,  Ohio43209. 

Russia,  Scandinavia,  France,  L.S.A.,  etc.: 

Correspondence  tor  sincere  professionals 
worldwide.  Scanna  International,  P.O.  Box 
4  HP,  Pittsford,  N  Y  14534.  (800)  677- 
3 1 70  am  time. 

Singles  interested  in  arts  find  compatible 
friends,  mates.  Culture  Lover's  Connec- 
tions; SASH  Box  1274,  Torrance,  Calif. 
90505. (310) 217-7646. 

The  Letter  Exchange  brings  you  conversa- 
tion. Meet  minds,  not  bodies.  Send  SASH: 
Box  6218-H,  Albany,  Calif.  94706. 


World's  Most  Powerful  Psychic 


World's  Greatest  And 
Most  Powerful  Psychic 

Health  •  Money  •  Love  •  Luck 
Call  David  or  Opal  (61 5)  691  -271 1 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


Classical  Music  Lovers'  Exchange. 
Nationwide  link  between  unattached  music 
lovers.  Box  31,  Pelham,  N  Y.  10803.  (800) 
233-CMLS. 


Are  you  lonely 
and  romantic? 

Are  you  seriously  searching  for  love? 

I3o  the  people  around  you  seem  dull,  complacent, 
unromantie,  and  pack-oriented  '  Have  you  been 
disappointed  in  your  hope  to  find  someone  you 
could  love?  The  Happy  l  ew  can  send  you  self- 
descriptive  essays  written  by  intelligent  people 
who  are.  like  you,  longing  for  something  more 
You  decide  whom  to  contact  (Also  open  to  gavs  ) 
For  free  information,  write  The  Happv  Few®, 
Dept  HM,  Box  382805.  Cambridge.  MA  02238. 


Idealistic  man — 47.  kind,  loyal,  playful, 
hardworking  (M  IX),  nice-looking — eeks 
woman  match  tor  friendship,  marriage, 
hildren.  P.O.  Box  282876,  San  Francisco. 
'■  alif.  94128. 


Good  Vibrations:  Honest,  intelligent  ca 
logues  ot  top-quality  erotic  toys,  books,  a 
v  ideos.  Affordable  prices,  too!  Both  ca 
logues  $4,  applied  to  first  order.  Confide 
tiaiitv  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  12 
Valencia  =HX,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  941 1 


The  Singles  Registry.  Intellectual  and 
cere  associations.  SASE  207  Hill-La 
Manor,  Hill  City,  Minn.  55748. 


Artistic  Connections — linking  sine 
lovers  of  the  arts  across  the  nation.  Mus 
art,  film,  literature,  dance,  drama,  photog 
phv'  Write:  AC,  Box  116,  Chatham,  N 

07928. 


Anachron — the  generation  bridge.  Ok 

women/younger  men;  younger  vvome 
older  men.  Send  SASE:  P.O.  Box  H-32 
New  York,  N  Y.  1  1  367. 


Gentleman  novelist,  37,  charming,  ci 
tured,  outgoing,  thoughtful,  seeks  fern; 
penfriend,  phonetnend  of  substance,  tr 
els,  laughter,  honesty  tor  mental  stimu 
tion,  written  communication,  cheerf 
intelligent  conversing.  5011  Foothills  Ro; 
=A,  Hake  Oswego,  Ore.  97034.  (503)  6; 
8576. 


British  pen  pals!  Selections  based  on  y 
interest,  age,  etc.  Satisfaction  guarantee 
Free  details:  Transatlantic  Penffiends,  B 
2 1 76-H,  San  Pedro,  Calif.  907 3 1 . 


ET  CETERA 


Saturday  Night  in  Havana  &  Other  Da 
lines  Collection  ot  30  essays  by  award-w 
ning  travel  writer.  $9.95  to  Mariposa  Pre 
P.O.  Box  215,  Thompsonville,  N.Y.  1278 


BRITAIN  -  FRANCE  -  IRELAND 

Experience  R     R  as  it  should  he 
Luxuriate  aboard  a  DeLu»e  Barge  or  Captain  your  o 
Barge  and  explore  the  Rivers,  Canals  &  Lakes  trom 
the  North  ot  Scotland  to  the  Mediterranean  and  or 
en|oy  the  delights  ol  the  Countryside  and  its 
People  from  your  own  Country  Collage  in  Britain 
Phone  for  .i  brochure 
BLAKES  VACATIONS  -  1-800-628-81  18 


Original  progressive  oil  paintings  by  s' 

scription.  Send  $8  tor  videocasset 
Dagenct,  411  Aberdeen  Terrace,  Greei 
boro,  N.C.  27403.  (910)  275-1640. 


New  Navajo  rugs.  Color  catalogue  : 
Handwoven  with  home-dyed  hand-sp 
wool  trom  today's  Navajo  weaver.  Temp 
ton  Tribal  Art,  P.O.  Box  17941,  Sean 
Wash.  98107. 


r  KITES 

J  FREE  COLOR  CATALOG 

I  Choose  from  over  200  exciting  kites 
I  •  Many  unusual  &  innovative  designs 
|  Call  or  write  for  your  catalog  today! 

|  Into  The  Wind  •  fsooi  541-0314 

|K08-HM  Pearl  St..  Boulder,  CO  80302 


News  from  Turkey,  in  English,  sn 
1962.  Politics.  Business.  Human  righ 
Free  information:  TDN,  18222  Flower  F 
Way,  =191  H,  Gaithershurg.  Md.  20879. 


Exquisitely  detailed,  thumb  jewelry 
w/enamel  accent.  Photos  on  request. 
Lucky  7  Originals 

P.O.  Box  402 
Carteret,  NJ  07008 


1XH  BLE  ACROSTIC  NO.  136 


by  Thomas  H.  Middleton 

T 

JL  he  diagram,  w  hen  tilled  in,  will 
contain  a  quotation  from  a  published 
work.  The  numbered  squares  in  the  dia- 
gram correspond  to  the  numbered 
blanks  under  the  WORDS.  The  WORDS 
form  an  acrostic:  the  first  letter  of  each 
spells  the  name  of  the  author  and  the 
title  of  the  work  from  which  the  quota- 
tion is  taken.  The  letter  in  the  tipper 
right-hand  corner  of  each  square  indi- 
cates the  WORD  containing  the  letter  to 
be  entered  in  that  square.  Contest  rules 
and  the  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle 
appear  on  page  87. 


A.  Volunteer  cavalry 
regiment  in  the 
Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  (2  wds.) 

B.  Instrument; 
channel 

C.  Glass  also 
called  an 
inhaler 

D.  Trap,  snare 


129    174     5!     l^o  157 


E.  At 


n  >c  ii  >usness 


F.  G  lunty  S.  of 
Moray  Firth, 
N.E.  Scotland 

G.  Caresses  clum- 
sily 

H.  Drug  used  as  .n 
upper 


1.    Eng.  antarctic 
expli  irer 
(1868-1912) 

].    Vapid,  tl.it. 

insipid 
K   Si  mud,  whi  ile, 

cc  mi  pi  etc 

L.   Band;  part  of  a 
theater 


M.  Standard, 
average 

N.  Illiberal;  austere 


169  21  52 
95     126  74 


62     192  40 


105  56  177  1 1-1  24 

171  175  117  124  85     101  65 

12  44  94  |20  57 

1  5  5     5d  150  4  121 

41       55  165  77  156 

52  c>i  ?8  168 

6b  51  112  26  170 

188  1  18  29  75  25 

175      7  61  84  184 

ll»5  46  80  42  127 

159     50  64  1  00  1  89 


109  47  m 
81     178  122 


68 


155     105  92 
T4~5 


88     110    1 80  107 

I4S     17     160     87  102 


1  )  <  lannihals 


T  Lite-giving 

drink  ,  it  the 

gods,  in 

mythology 
Q.  [  )eny  interest  in 

1  >r  o  mnectii  m 

with 

R.  One  •  >t  I  lumas's 
musketeers 

S    Search  actively 

T    Bristly,  pnckl\ 

U.  Beam  used  to 
support  tli  11  ir, 
ceiling,  etc 

V.  Timid,  ill  ,11  ease 
(5  wds.) 


W.  Treat;  adulterate 

X.  Effective,  opera- 
tive (2  wds  ) 

Y.  Small,  portable 
filing  cabinet 

Z    In  spiritualism, 
the  emanation 
from  the  hi  id\  1  il 
a  medium 

Zl .  Hastens;  sinks 
(a  vessel)  delib- 
erately 
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ii 

54 

54 

5 

108 

47 

185 

70 

85 

21 

145 

182 

158 

1  1 

147 

!  19 

1  58 

iy 
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154 

82 

|N6 

10 

17d 

4 

8 

75 

65 

162 

18 

174 

14c 

115 

1  52 

195 

4; 

78 

89 

142 

15 

164 

86 

1 50 

20 

181 

1  16 

27 

1 52 

50 

1  5 

6 

156 

187 

167 

45 

48 

16 

V) 

149 

1  <7 

104 

5 

90 

71 

il 

1 1  1 

95 

125 

14 

58 

1 59 

151 

19 

121 

140 

57 

60 

74 

161 

185 

141 

1  51 

67 

69 

106 

49 

155 

191 

76 

144 

1  5 

1 2 

194 

115 

128 

172 

99 

16 

55 

OS 
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PI  ZZLE 


13      14      15      16      17      18      19      20      21      22      23  24 


2 

^Vcupancy  3 

i/ii  uriJ  Richurd  Width?  Jr.  4 


1  jt  ach  shaded  square  holds  an  unchecked 
lettei  li  it  belongs  to  the  ACROSS  entry,  the 
v  ri  <--\v\\i  I V  >WN  entry  simply  skips  that  square  . . . 
and  vice  versa.  Halt  of  the  rows  and  columns 
contain  two  entries;  these  are  clued  together, 
■ 

Clue  answers  include  one  proper  name  and  a 

Britishism  at  4  The  solution  to  last  month's  pu:- 
.  o,  10 

:le  appears  on  page  o/. 

11 


12 


1.  Conservative  Perot,  embracing  the  use  of  force,  is  this 
and  more  (10) 

2.  Epicenter  of  temblor  with  the  smallest  main  shock  (5) 
A  fixture  in  European  hotels,  I'd  be  traveling  with 

v  Bad  spell  of  weather  aid-,  restaurant  workers  (11) 
4    A  grand  orgy  cut  short  over  irritating  behavior  of  the 
British  (5) 

Hero  of  several  movie  sequels  back,  hurt  box  office  (5) 

5.  The  police,  surreptitiously  surrounding  front  of  Nissan, 
concerned  with  the  horn.'  ( 10) 

6.  Loud  ruffian  losing  head  completely  (5) 
Unfortunately,  Core  with  frequency  becomes  an 

: 

7    . .  unable  finally  (possibly  can't)  to  pass  Bill  (5) 

I  Vsert  authority.'  Sounds  smart  (5) 
t<    Indecision  confounds  any  ethics  (9) 
9.  Ret  yc  le  garbage  female  discarded  ( 5 ) 

Tih>  uncertain  to  yield  a  little  weight  (5) 
1  0    1  disturbed  at  her  otter,  he  preceded  me  ( 10) 

Ugh!  New  Democrat  is  evil  incarnate  (5) 


Down 

1 3.  Takes  a  deduction  and  leaves  in  a  hurry.'  ( 10,  tuo 

words ) 

14   Holding  copyright,  tore  off  the  first  page  (5) 
One  who's  boorish  about  cast  (5) 

1  5.  Regulate  no  maneuvers — is  that  better  in  the 

war.' (10) 

16.  Theatrical  coach  (5) 

Go  along  with  irregular  cadence,  losing  number  (6) 

1 7.  Engineer  ends  rules  about  loss  leader,  starts  a  price 
war (10) 

18.  Poker  winnings  turned  over:  small  checks  (5) 
Doesn't  leave  a  tip  after  beginning  quarrels  (5) 

1 9.  Dock  W  orkers'  head  has  shortened  river  force  (5) 
Raise  Byzantine  palace  tor  the  sultan  (5) 

20  Sail  back  to  outer  island  with  excellent 

trinkets  ( 10) 
2 1 .  Laughing  Cavalier  in  art . . .  ( 5 ) 

. . .  school  in  England,  one  hears,  is  stomached.'  (5) 
22   Ravages  show  she's  about  51  (10) 

2  }.  Thrilled  about  Catholic,  in  a  sense  (5) 

Danger  is  a  beautiful  girl  beginning  to  love  (5) 
24    Hettv  notices  about  Republican.  Where's  the  beet' 
(10) 


iCs:  viiil  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Single  Occupancy"  Harper's  Magociru?,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
s^riK- 1.  f  {jxper'i,  plc.isc  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  ran- 
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\    It's  one  time  when  breaking  something  strong  plastic  lenses.  Safety  films  that  help 

can  help  keep  you  out  of  trouble.  keep  broken  windows  and  windshields 

Because  when  you  break  open  a  plastic  from  shattering.  And  plastic  bottles  that 

You  Never  Appreciate  Some  Plastic 

Until  It's  Broken. 


tamper-evident  seal,  you  can  be  confident 
your  medicine  has  been  well-protected.  In 
fact,  plastic  can  cut  down  on  waste,  bulk 
and  weight  by  replacing  the  entire  outer 
package.  •  Of  course,  there's  a  lot  of 
plastic  that  protects  us  by  not  breaking. 
Like  eyeglasses  and  sport  goggles  with 


tend  to  bounce  instead  of  break  when  you 
drop  them.  •  To  learn  more,  just  call 
1-800-777-9500  and  the  American  Plastics 
Council  will  send  you  a  free  booklet. 
•  And  the  next  time  you  break  some  plastic, 
you  may  appreciate  what  an  important 

AmcrK.in 


breakthrough  it  really  is. 


>uni  il 


PLASTIC    MAKES    IT  POSSIBLE. 
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One  of  them 
doesn't  have  to  be 
complicated. 


Right  now,  Aetna  is  helping  more  than  a 
million  people  retire  comfortably.  Needless 
to  say.  very  few  are  Nobel  laureates.  Or  mi- 
crobiologists. Or  astrophysicists.  NVe  make 
retirement  planning  easy  for  anybody  to 
understand.  You  see.  when  our  customers 
retire,  they're  better  prepared  financially. 
Whether  they're  geniuses  or  not.  To  see 
how  simple  it  really  is.  just  phone  for  our 
free  brochure  called  Retirement 
Made  Easy  at  1 -800-AETNA60. 
Aetna.  A  policy  to  do  more." 


/Etna 


Th  e  little  house 
at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. 

Back  in  1983,  several  unusual 
underwater  housing  developments  were 
built  off  the  Florida  coast.  They're  part 
of  a  unique  program  launched  in  waters 
that  were  once  virtually  empty  of  life. 
But  now  families  of  fish  live  in  coral- 
covered  cylinders  that  used  to  be  gas 
station  storage  tanks— sandblasted 
clean  and  lowered  into  the  sea  as 
environmentally  approved  artificial  reefs. 
Algae  formed,  fish  gathered,  and  a  food 
chain  began  which  thrives  today.  And 
that's  been  good  for  both  the  environment 
and  the  local  fishing  industry. 

Do  people  really  plan  ahead  so  fish 
can  have  a  population  explosion? 

People  Do. 


For  more  information  write:  People  Do, 
HO.  Box  7753,  San  Francisco.  CA  94120 
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EXPLAINING  ITS  50  REFINEMENTS 
TAKES  AN  ENGINEERING  DEGREE. 

BUT  IT  ONLY  TAKES  A  DRIVER'S 
LICENSE  TO  ENJOY  THEM. 


FORD  TAURUS 

AMERICAS 
BEST-SELLING  CAR. 
AGAIN. 


Most  people  would  look  at  build- 
ing America's  best-selling  car*  as 
I  lie  ultimate  achievement.  Our 
engineers  looked  at  it  as  a  good 
start.  Instead  ot  putting  lord 
Taurus  on  a  pedestal,  they  put 
it  under  a  magnifying  glass,  and 


found  over  50  ways  to  make  it  j  j 
even  better.  Their  improvemeia 
include  "an  additional  supplerrhj 
tal  restraint  system"  "enlarged|| 
rotors"  and  "revised  spring/stabi  e 
bars"— engineer  talk  that  tran.-i 
kites  with  the  turn  of  a  key  int 


"new  standard 
passenger  air 
bag,"**  "better 
braking  perfor- 
:e"  and  "more  responsive  ride 
landling."  Everyone  can  appre- 
refinements  like  that. 


EVERY  1994  FORD  COMES 
WITH  OUR  ROADSIDE 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM; 

We've  also  engineered  a  better 
way  to  keep  you  on  the  road.  Help 
is  only  a  toll-free  call  away  if  you 
should  have  a  flat  tire,  run  out  of 
gas  or  lock  your  keys  in  the  car. 


HAVE  YOU  DRIVEN 
A  FORD  LATELY? 


'  Based  on  1993  CY  manufacturer  s  reported  retail  deliveries 
*  *  Always  wear  your  salety  belt 
'3  years/36,000  miles  See  dealer  for  details 


LETTERS 


Northern  Ireland:  A  War 
of  Patriots  or  Gangsters' 

It  i>  not  surprising,  as  Scott  Ander- 
son report*  ["Making  a  Killing:  The 
High  Cost  ot  Peace  in  Northern  Ire- 
land." Febniarv|,  that  the  "armed  strug- 
gle" in  Northern  Ireland  has  hranched 
out  into  extortion,  rackets,  and  drug-. 
Or  that  there  is  collusion  hetween  the 
IRA  and  Prote-tant  paramilitaries:  to 
finance  their  political  cau-es,  these 
group>  have  little  recourse  except  to 
exploit  those  most  at  risk  in  their  own 
communities.  The  sad  tact  remains 
that  rather  than  ridding  Northern  Ire- 
land ot  gangland  activities,  govern- 
ment measures  to  isolate  the  terrorists 
have  unwittingly  helped  to  undermine 
the  social  tahnc  ot  sections  ot  Belfast 
and  other  hard-pressed  areas  of  North- 
It  would  he  a  mistake,  however,  to 
believe  that  this  conflict  persists  sim- 
plv  hecau-e  ot  a  real  or  a  perceived  eco- 
nomic advantage  on  the  pan  of  some 
of  it-  participants.  The  fundamental 
que-tion  dividing  Northern  Ireland  is 
neither  economic  nor  religious.  If  1- 
constitutional:  should  Northern  Ire- 
land remain  pan  ot  the  United  King- 
dom or  he  joined  with  the  Republic  of 
Ireland.'  This  is>ue  has  little  to  do  with 
organized  crime,  and  thus  cannot  be 
tht  profit  out  ot 
political  violence.  The  deplorable  sit- 
uation that  Ander-on  describes  needs 
ti  >  be  addre--ed  not  because  it  stand-  in 

I 

-ides.  M<  're*  »ver,  the  high  cost  of  peace 

! 


ed  in  political  gains  and  kisses  by  group! 
pursuing  very  different  constitutional 
objectives.  Thus,  terrorists; — and  theil 
criminal  backers — -hun  offers  to  pari 
ncipate  m  negotiations  not  because  o 
the  adver-e  financial  consequences  bu 
became  the  likelv  outcome  would  re 
quire  major  concessions  in  their  polit 
ical  aims. 

\\"i/iuim  A.  Ha;kton 

Oxford.  Ohio  | 

A-  a  native  ot  Belfast.  I  found  Scot] 
Ander-on-  alleged  report  on  North 
ern  Ireland  a  lapse  in  taste,  full  of  rej 
hashed  notions  and  threadbare  clicheJ 
\s  :^.e  who  ha-  long  been  familia 
with  the  Falls  Road,  I  can  a--ure  you, 
reader-  that  it  is  not  known  as  "Murj 
der  Mile"  by  anvone  in  Ireland.  Thi 
coinage  i-  an  invention  ot  the  Britisi 
yellow  tabloid  press. 

A  further  example  ot  Anderson]  I 
careless  way  with  words  is  his  use  oj  I 
the  phrase  "ethnic  cleansing"  to  dej  I 
MTnhe  the  1969-71  pogrom  against  thl  I 
nalist  population  (conducted  bj  I 
the  Northern  Ireland  state  forces:  rh  I 
Royal  Ll-ter  Constabulary,  the  police]  I 
and  the  paramilitary  B  Special-V  Th  I 
direct  re-ult  ot  tho-e  events — th  I 
large-t  forced  movement  ot  civilian  | 
in  po-twar  Europe  prior  to  Bosnia—  I 
wa-  the  divi-ion  ot  West  Belfast  int-  I 
clearly  demarcated  :one>.  sealed  of  r 
rrom  one  another  by  the  Briti-h  "peac 
line,"  thu-  reproducing  the  parntioij 
ot  Ireland  on  an  urban  scale. 

Ander-on"s  claim  that  "tribal  maps 
ire  pasted  to  the  -oldier-'  gun  stocks  i 
even  more  laughable.  Since  Brit  - 
Arm\  foot  patrol-  never  move  fror 
me  rone  to  another,  these  maps  ar 
annecessary.  It  1-  -imply  impo--ible  tc 
Bnti-h  -oldier-  to"stray"  from  one  zon 
to  another;  indeed,  it  is  well  know 


A  BROADWAY  LEGEND  COMES  HOME. 
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Broad 
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COLUMBIA.  'Columbia"  Reg.  L.S.  Pal.  &  Tm.  Off.  Mara  Registrada./©  1993  Sony  Music  Entertainment  Inc. 


When  Barbra  comes  home  to 
Broadway,  even  night  is  opening  night. 

Following  the  worldwide  success  of 
"The  Broadway  Album,"  Barbra  returns 
center  stage  with  "Back  To  Broadway." 

Only  Barbra  could  interpret  the  music 
of  the  world's  greatest  Broadway 
composers  with  such  drama, 
intelligence,  and  pure  passion. 
Twelve  electrifying  performances, 
including  duets  with  Michael  Crawford 
and  Johnny  Mathis.  Plus  two  songs 

from  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber's 
new  musical  "Sunset  Boulevard." 

It's  musical  theater  the  way  it  was  meant 
to  be.  Exhilarating.  Enchanting. 
There  is  magic  in  every  moment. 
Featuring: 
SOME  ENCHANTED  EVENING 
"South  Pacific" 

EVERYBODY  SAYS  DON'T 
"Anyone  Can  Whistle" 

THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  NIGHT 
(Duet  with  Michael  Crawford) 
"The  Phantom  Of  The  Opera" 

SPE\K  LOW 
"One  Touch  Of  Venus" 

AS  IF  WE  NEVER  SAID  GOODBYE 
"Sunset  Boulevard" 

CHILDREN  WILL  LISTEN 
"Into  The  Woods" 

I  HAVE  A  LOVE/ONE  HVND,  ONE  HEART 
(Duet  with  Johnny  Mathis) 
"West  Side  Story" 

I'VE  NEVER  BEEN  IN  LOVE  BEFORE 
"Guys  And  Dolls" 

LLCK  BE  A  L\DY 
"Guys  And  Dolls" 

W  ITH  ONE  LOOK 
"Sunset  Boulevard" 

THE  MAN  I  LOVE 
"Lady,  Be  Good!" 

MOVE  ON 
"Sunday  In  The  Park  With  George" 
Produced  by  David  Foster  and  Barbra  Streisand. 
As  Ir  We  Neves  Said  Goodbye  and  With  One  Look 
Produced  by  Barbra  Streisand, 
Andrew  Lloyd  Webber  &  Nigel  Wright. 


entire  point  of 
the  view  from 


more  rename 


i 

i  i  Ik-  pi  it  ish  Army  torts  thai 
"mi  ,11  J  apartment  buildings  or  astride 
intersections ai  ihc  worst  flashpoints.' 
But  the  loi  .ii  i»  m  st  rategy  of  the  British 
t<  irts  Ikis  tn  ithing  to  Jo  with  intercom- 
munal  conflict,  real  or  apprehended. 
Plotting  their  location  on  a  map  would 
hav  e  made  it  plain,  even  to  Anderson: 
the  f<  irts  are  ,i  ring  ot  steel  designed  to 
hem  in,  survey,  control,  and  intimidate 
the  nationalist  population. 

Indeed,  despite  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  the  central  thesis  of  Ander- 
son's article  is  not  that  the  war  has  be- 
come too  pr<  >t i table  tor  the  "godfathers" 
but  a  more  dangerously  misleading 
proposition:  that  the  IRA  and  the  loy- 
alist paramilitaries  are  equally  engaged 
m  ,i  mutually  profitable  conspiracy  to 
maintain  the  war. 

The  subtext — that  the  British  are 
neutral  peacekeepers  in  yet  .mother 
tribal  war  among  the  inferior  peoples 
in  the  former  imperial  territories — has 
been  absolutely  crucial  to  the  British 
government's  pr<  tpaganda  efforts  since 
1  975.  This  ii( insense  has  recently  been 
re\  ived,  with  a  vengeance,  by  British 
Prune  Minister  John  Major.  But,  in 
fact,  tar  from  being  neutral  "peace- 
keepers," the  British  are  both  the  cause 
of  the  war  and  one  of  its  crucial  pro- 
tagi  mists. 

(.  M  all  Anderson's  cliches,  the  "god- 
lathers"  have,  paradoxically,  the  most 
legitimate  ancestry — they  were  creat- 
ed out  of  whole  cloth  by  the  British 
Army's  pr<  ipaganda  units  as  part  of  the 
"cnmin  ilization"  strategy  devised  in 
1975.  Idle  "gt  dfather"  tag  was  designed 
primarily  tor  British,  rather  than  Irish, 
i  •  msumption,  in  order  toconvince  the 
British  population  that  the  last  colo- 
nial war  in  the  British  empire  was 
nothing  more  than  a  large  outbreak 

."•  :  of  the  abjei  t 

1     -  inti-racke- 
.!  unds  the  internal 


■  >n  a  regular  basis  in  concocted  TV  ex- 
poses ("The  Cook  Report")  and  cal- 
culated leaks  by  the  usual  unidentified 
'  senior  intelligence  sources"  to  tabloid 
"security  correspondents."  The  prob- 
lem tor  CM  }  is  not,  as  Anderson  would 
have  your  readers  believe,  an  epidem- 
ic of  intimidation  but  the  unit's  in- 
ahility,  despite  the  most  draconian 
legislation  in  Europe,  to  produce  a 
shred  of  evidence  to  substantiate  the 
allegations  of  IRA  racketeering. 

It  is  ,i  shame  that  a  publication  of 
the  stature  of  Harper's  should  publish 
this  confection  of  lazy  cliches  and  un- 
founded rumors.  A  more  carefully  con- 
sidered piece  might  have  assisted  your 
readers  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  situation  in  Ireland. 

Michael  Quigley 

I  lamilton,  Ontario,  Canada 

Scott  Anderson  replies: 

1  strongly  agree  with  William  Hazle- 
ton  that  a  mere  crackdown  on  gang- 
sterism will  not  solve  "The  Troubles" 
of  Northern  Ireland.  But  1  find  bis  sug- 
gestion that  this  gangsterism  does  not 
pose  any  serious  obstacle  to  peace  re- 
markably naive.  Whenever  a  society  is 
torn  apart  by  war — especially  a  pro- 
tracted civil  war — there  are  those  who 
turn  the  situation  to  their  financial 
advantage,  and  who  then  have  a  com- 
pelling interest  in  maintaining  the 
c  haos.  For  examples  of  this,  one  need 
look  no  further  than  the  Somali  clans- 
men who  became  wealthy  by  control- 
ling the  distribution  of  emergency  relief 
supplies  ro  their  starving  countrymen 
in  1992,  or  the  Bosnian  Serb  militia 
commanders  who  have  recently 
amassed  fortunes  on  the  black-market 
flow  of  goods  into  Sarajevo  and  other 
Muslim-held  enclaves.  For  a  North- 
ern Ireland  example,  there  is  the  case 
of  the  late  Jimmy  Craig,  a  West  Belfast 
gangster  who  rose  to  prominence  in 
the  I  lister  Defense  Association  (UDA) 
and  who  used  the  mantle  ot  Protes- 
tant patriot  to  murder  his  business  ri- 
vals and  operate  a  protection  syndicate 
that  embraced  more  than  seventy 
Belfast  companies.  Were  any  of  these 
men  primarily  motivated  by  "political 
aims"  and  simply  working  a  sideline 
until  their  "constitutional  objectives" 
were  addressed.' 

I  also  question  the  certainty — per- 


i 


haps  more  importantly,  the  useful-  1 
ness — with  which  Hazleton  labels  - 
Northern  Ireland  a  primarily  consti- 
tutional conflict.  Political  science  pro- 
fessors can  argue  forever  about  the  root 
cause  of  any  war,  but  in  my  experience 
this  intellectual  exercise  has  little  ap-<|ir 
plication  on  the  ground.  Having  spent 
time  with  guerrillas  and  soldiers  in  a 
halt-dozen  war  zones  around  the  world, 
I've  come  to  the  rather  depressing  con-i 
elusion  that  most  young  men  don't' 
pick  up  assault  rifles  or  throw  bombs 
out  of  any  passionately  held  belief  or 
political  awareness  hut  simply  because 
it  is  more  exciting  than  working  the 
family  rice  paddy  or  sitting  at  home  to  : 
watch  reruns  of  Coronation  Street 

Michael  Quigley  faults  me  for  my 
"careless  way  with  words,"  but  it  seems  «icn 
most  ot  his  difficulties  can  be  attribut- 
ed to  his  careless  way  with  reading,  ag-  W 
gravated  by  his  adversarial  approach  :  > 
to  logic.  It's  simply  difficult  to  diag-  " 
nose  a  pattern  to  his  complaints. 

First,  I  never  suggested  that  local 
residents  routinely  referred  to  the  low- 
er Falls  Road  as  "Murder  Mile."  And  )-- 
even  it,  as  Quigley  claims,  this  nick-l  K. 
name  was  the  invention  of  "the  British1 
yellow  tabloid  press,"  what  ot  it.7  It  is 
still  its  nickname,  and — whether  ap- 
preciated or  not — one  with  which  all  ow 
residents  of  Belfast  are  familiar. 

Second,  for  some  reason  known  on 
ly  to  him,  Quigley  takes  great  offense 
at  my  use  of  the  term  "ethnic  cleans 
ing,"  but  then  goes  on  to  describe  "thei ,n" 
division  ot  West  Belfast  into  clearly 
demarcated  zones,"  zones — 1  think  he 
would  agree — that  were  based  on  the* 
religious/ethnic  origins  of  its  residents.1  -1 
It  that  is  not  a  form  of  ethnic  cleans- 
ing, what  is? 

On  the  matter  of  tribal  maps,  does 
Quigley  find  them  "laughable"  because 
he  believes  1  made  them  up,  or  is  it 
their  existence  he  finds  humorous? 
Who  knows?  And  contrary  to  Quigley's 
assertions,  army  foot  patrols  do  move 
from  one  :one  to  another  and  they  do 
occasionally  stray  (as  in  the  case  ol 
two  British  corporals  who  accidental- 
ly drove  into  an  IRA  funeral  procession 
on  the  Falls  Road  in  1988  and  were 
murdered).  And  although  it  is  tnie  that 
the  army  conducts  fewer  patrols  in  loy- 
alist neighborhoods,  1  think  there  ex- 
ists a  rather  more  substantive  reason  tor 
the  loyalist  label. 
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On  the  issue  of  the  British  propa- 
inda  campaign  to  "criminalize"  the 
mtlict,  Quigley  finally  makes  .1  valid 
>int — and  one  rh.it  I  address  in  the 
j  tide.  It  is  certainly  in  the  British 
)vernment's  interest  to  portray  the 
jramilitaries  as  self-serving  gangsters, 
nd  I've  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
inderworld"  stones  that  appear  in 
ro-British  Belt, 1st  newspapers  (ofter- 
lg  nothing  in  the  way  of  pn  iof  and  al- 
I host  always  citing,  .is  Quigley  points 
ut,  an  unidentified  "intelligence 
>urce")  are  planted  by  British  disin- 
>rmation  officers.  These  avenues, 
owever,  were  nor  my  sources  of  in- 
>rmation.  As  I  think  even  Quigley 
•tould  acknowledge,  the  vast  majority 
t  my  report  is  based  on  firsthand  ex- 
erience  and  from  interviews  with  men 
irectly  involved  in  or  affected  by  the 
ieltast  underworld.  Or  perhaps  he 
innks  that  these  too  are  fabricate  >ns, 
t  that  the  men  who  risked  their  lives 
,1  talk  with  me  were  simply  British 
j  gent  provocateurs? 

F  tr  all  his  bristling  denunciations, 
Quigley  is  not  engaged  in  serious  de- 
late. Instead,  he  has  merely  assumed 
posture  of  denial — closing  his  eyes, 
overing  his  ears,  and  screaming — in 
lopes  of  shutting  out  the  sights  and 
punds  that  threaten  his  worldview. 

The  Roots  of  Nationalism 

In  "A  Cosmopolitan  Among  the 
True  Believers"  [Readings,  March],  a 
ommentary  on  the  rise  of  national 
ind  ethnic  strife  around  the  world, 
Michael  Ignatieff  states  that  "nation- 
ilism  is  most  violent  w  here  the  group 
ou  are  defining  yourself  against  most 
losely  resembles  you."  He  provides 
xamples  such  as  "Ulstermen"  and 
Irishmen,"  Serbs  and  Croats,  and 
night  just  as  easily  have  included 
'alestinian  Arabs  and  Israelis,  and  the 
annus  peoples  of  India  and  Pakistan, 
vho  are  often  physically  and  even  lin- 
;uistically  indistinguishable.  This,  Ig- 
latieff  maintains,  is  the  Cain  and  Abel 
tory:  hatred  between  brothers  even 
nore  ferocious  than  hatred  between 
grangers. 

Yet  Ignatieff  ignores  a  primary  cause 
if  protracted  group  conflict:  the  deep- 
eated  differences  over  value  systems 
rianifested  in  what  we  call  religion. 
\s  his  own  examples  demonstrate, 


these  value  systems  clearly  lake  on 
much  more  significance  than  snared 
genetic  traits  or  a  common  language. 
On  the  c  ither  hand,  in  situations  where 
peoples  ( it  similar  culture  and  ethnic 
ity  are  n<  it  divided  by  deep  religii  msly 
based  differences,  neighborly  rela- 
tions—  even  secessions — have  posed 
little  problem  to  the  involved  groups: 
Lutheran  Norwegians  obtained  inde- 
pendence quite  peacefully  from 
Lutheran  Sweden  in  1905,  and  the 
Catholic  Czechs  and  Slovaks  have, 
more  recently,  also  gone  their  sepa- 
rate ways.  A  Canadian  such  as  Ignati- 
eff might  also  have  remembered  that 
Americans  and  English  Canadians, 
both  citizens  of  pluralistic  states  of 
Protestant  Anglo-Celtic  origin,  whom 
most  people  in  the  world  would  have 
trouble  telling  apart,  do  not  seem  on 
the  \  erge  of  collective  fratricide. 

J  lenry  Srebmik 

Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Canada 

A  Case  for  Composting 

Patricia  Poore  bases  her  essay 
"America's  'Garbage  Crisis':  A  Toxic 
Myth"  [Readings,  March]  on  the  as- 
sumption that  because  the  env  iron- 
mental mov  ement  is  so  toe  used  on 
recycling  it  neglects  issues  such  as  air 
quality,  water  pollution,  energy  man- 
agement, toxic-waste  monitoring,  etc. 
This  is  blatantly  untrue.  Organizath  >ns 
such  as  The  Nature  Conservancy, 
Greenpeace,  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council,  Sierra  Club,  Wilder- 
ness Society,  Environmenr.il  Defense 
Fund,  National  Audubon  Society,  Na- 
rii  mal  Wildlife  Ass(  iciatii  >n,  and  many 
others  would  surely  take  issue  with 
such  a  premise. 

Mi  >rei  iver,  Pi  ><  >re  overli  ><  >ks  the  sub- 
ject of  minimizing  w  aste — perhaps  the 
single  most  important  issue  in  this  area. 
Yet  the  numbers  are  staggering:  the 
per-capita  rate  of  waste  generation, 
now  at  J.5  pounds  per  day,  is  project- 
ed to  reach  4  pounds  by  the  year  2000. 
Pc  tore  also  omits  composting  as  an  el- 
ement of  recycling.  She  seems  to  think 
of  recycling  as  being  limited  to  alu- 
minum, glass,  and  plastic.  In  fact,  these 
make  up  only  a  small  pi  >rtu  >n  1  >t  1  >ur  si  >l- 
id  waste.  She  ignores  the  tact  that  41 
percent  i  >f  the  waste  stream  is  paper,  1 8 
percent  yard  waste  (leaves,  grass  c  lip- 


pings,  and  brush ),  and  8  percent  food 
waste  -a  total  of  67  percent,  all  com- 
pi  istable. 

Although  she  states  that  "incinera- 
tion remains  a  reasonable  and  sale 
option,"  Poi  ire  d(  'c's  not  eon  skier  the 
high  cost  of  building  incinerators,  1  he- 
potential  threat  of  ash  they  produce 
(the  ash  is  classified  as  hazardous  waste 
and  must  he  disposed  of  as  such),  and 
the  difficulty  <  4  c<  nun  illing  srac k  emis- 
sions and  their  effect  on  air  quality. 
The  most  crucial  omission  is  her  fail- 
ure to  mention  that  this  67  percent  1  >f 
the  w  aste  st  ream  can  be  diverted  from 
rhe  landfill  and  the  incinerator  and, 
through  composting,  he  made  into  a 
useful  product:  topsoil.  At  a  time  when 
the  topsoil  of  our  nation's  fields  and 
pastures  is  becoming  thinner  and  thin- 
ner, it  is  almost  criminal  to  bury  or 
burn  the  organic  material  that  consti- 
tutes more-  than  two-thirds  of  our 
garbage. 

Evidence  of  Poore  s  infatuation  with 
landfills  appears  in  such  statements  as 
"the  reality  is  that  there  is — and  al- 
ways will  be — plenty  of  room  in  this 
country  for  safe  landfills."  But  in  whi  >se 
backyard.'  1  low  far  from  the  source  of 
waste  generation.'  .And  at  what  cost.' 
And  there  is  further  pn  ><  if  1  if  her  blind 
passion:  "newer  landfills  ,ire  double- 
lined,  piped,  vented,  leachate  tested, 
and  eventual  I  v  capped.  These  new- 
standards  have  made  current  American 
waste  management  safer  by  far  than 
ever  before."  Yet  no  double  liner  is 
guaranteed  against  leakage,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  a  capped  and  closed  land- 
till  will  be  tin  miti  >red  ti  >r  an  indefinite 
pern >d  of  time.  After  that,  no  1  >nc  w< >r- 
ries  about  a  breached  cap,  a  leaking 
liner,  or  the  effect  on  groundwater. 

"Do  we  need  recycling  to  save  re- 
sources' No,  not  in  the  real  world," 
writes  Poore.  She  uses  paper  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  material  derived  from  a  re- 
newable resource — the  tree  farm.  She- 
does  not  recognize  the  tact  that  as  we 
replace  natural  and  diverse  ecosystems 
w  ith  the  sterile  monoculture  of  the  tree- 
farm,  species  that  were  dependent  on 
those  ecosystems  become  endangered. 

Although  Poore  is  identified  as  the 
founder,  editor,  and  publisher  of  the 
magazine  Garbage,  this  same  word  de- 
scribes her  article  perfectly. 

Bruuun  Pendergrast 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Answering  the  call 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


l  le  may  be  a  pacnoi  jot  Austria,  hut  is  he 

— Emperor  Fran:  Joseph 

nvKn.lv  who  reads  rhe  papers  or 
who  tollows  the  political  discussions 
on  (..'-Span  or  /.urr\  fCmg  Lite  pre- 
sumably has  been  informed  hy  now 
that  the  country  surfers  trom  a  disas- 
trous "crisis  of  leadership" — not  only 
in  the  pohtic.il  circus  hur  also  in  ev- 
■ 

tflici  ol 

uncertainty  and  misfortune.  For  the 
last  tour  or  five  years  the  phrase  has 
been  making  the  rounds  of  the  promi- 
nent editorial  pages  and  the  public- 
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cal  standing  in  the  world,  and  it  not  by 

■ 
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the  course  of  the  luncheon  address 
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that's  missing.  We  can  photograph  the 
moons  of  Jupiter  and  sell  the  joys  ot 
capitalism  to  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese, hut  we  can't  balance  the  feder- 
al budget  or  make  sate  the  streets  ot 
Fast  St.  Louis,  and  do  you  know  why' 
For  the  same  reason  that  the  coun- 
try — or  the  university,  or  the  network, 
or  the  airline — is  being  governed  by 
self-serving  and  incompetent  tools. 
Because  the  leadership  has  gone  out  ot 
our  lives. 

The  phrase  always  makes  a  favor- 
able impression,  and  I've  noticed  that 
it  often  has  a  soothing  effect  not  un- 
like the  sound  of  waterfalls  or  the  dis- 
tant chanting  ot  monks,  hut  lately  I've 
begun  to  suspect  that  President  Bill 
C  'linton  is  rhe  only  man  in  America 
who  thinks  that  it  means  something. 
He  talks  incessantly  about  leader- 
ship— its  inestimable  value  and  illus- 
trious place  in  the  history  of 
nations — and  when  he  addresses  a 
joint  session  ot  Congress  or  a  press 
conference  in  Detroit,  he  is  forever 
sounding  the  trumpet  or  answering 
the  call,  constantly  urging  his  fellow 
citizens  t»  >r\vard  against  the  enemies  ot 
progress  arraved  like  mi  many  dark 
horsemen  on  the  far  shore  ot  the  Po- 
tomac, under  the  glittering  banners 
ot  ignorance,  superstition,  cynicism, 
and  greed.  Cerrainlv  he  means  ro  play 
the  part  of  a  heroic  president — a 
leader,  by  Cod,  like  John  F.  Kennedy 
i  t  Teddy  Roosevelt — hut  although  he 
makes  an  eloquent  and  heartfelt 
speech,  nobody  ever  follows  him  out 
the  door,  or  over  rhe  top,  or  into  no- 
man's-land,  or  anywhere  at  all. 

Tlie  result  is  comic  because  Clinton 
never  seems  to  notice  the  absence  ot 


recruits.  By  presenting  himself  as  an 
advertisement  for  leadership,  he  re- 
mains as  reliably  inert  as  a  photograph 
meant  to  sell  basketball  sneakers  or 
men's  cologne,  threatening  nobody's 
interest  and  always  glad  to  say  some- 
thing else  at  the  next  day's  press  con- 
ference. Does  the  economy  languish? 
Yes,  say  the  polls,  and  Clinton  promis- 
es vigorous  measures.  Will  Congress 
accept  those  vigorous  measures'  No, 
say  the  polls,  and  Clinton  declares  the 
economy  cured  ot  its  sickness.  Do  the 
American  people  want  better  health 
care?  Yes,  say  the  polls,  and  Clinton 
announces  a  plan.  Will  the  Ameri- 
can people  pay  for  the  remedy?  No,  say 
the  polls,  and  Clinton  offers  to  rewrite 
the  prescription.  Is  the  war  in  Bosnia 
a  crime  against  humanity.'  Yes,  say  the 
polls,  and  Clinton  puts  the  Marines  on 
ready  alert.  Can  an  American  mili- 
tary expedition  bring  peace  to  the 
Balkans.'  No,  say  the  generals  at  the 
Pentagon,  and  Clinton  orders  the 
Marines  to  stand  down. 

I  don't  doubt  that  the  President 
means  well,  hut  the  humor  ot  his  ad- 
ministration testifies  to  his  too  liter- 
al-minded attendance  at  too  many 
conferences  sponsored  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  the  Kennedy  School 
of  Covernment.  The  thought  again 
occurred  to  me  in  early  March  at  a 
symposium  assembled  in  the  grand 
ballroom  of  a  New  York  City  hotel  to 
consider  the  question  ot  foreign  trade. 
It  was  the  kind  ot  conference  that 
Clinton  undoubtedly  would  have  en- 
joyed — lots  of  important  people  busi- 
ly taking  important  notes;  lots  of 
worrying  about  what  was  to  become  of 
the  great,  go* id  American  people  (var 
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misty  compared  to  a  herd  of  alarmed 
•jffalo  or  a  colony  of  despondent 
1  its);  lots  of  solemn  warnings.  Over  a 
i  >an  of  five  hours  I  counted  twenty-six 
■ferences  to  leadership  lost,  hut  by 
le  end  of  the  afternoon  1  had  come 
o  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what 
was  that  the  c<  >untry  si  >  sadly  lacked, 
lone  of  the  speakers  raised  the  corol- 
iry  question  of  elitism — i.e.,  it  lead- 
rship  is  good,  why  is  elitism  bad? 
-and  neither  did  anybody  express 
irprise  or  alarm  at  President  Clin- 
in's  floundering  in  the  shoals  of  the 
Whitewater  affair. 

The  oracles  on  loan  from  the  Brook - 
>%gs  Institution  and  the  American  En- 
jrprise  Institute  chose  instead  to  speak 
f  imaginary  beings.  Some  of  them  ap- 
arently  hoped  for  the  arrival  of  an 
miable  despot,  a  smiling,  uniformed 
gure  who  inspired  the  unswerving 
^yalty  of  the  bond  market  and  the 
iews  media.  Others  seemed  to  be  des- 
cribing a  benevolent  American  plu- 
ocr  it  who  could  afford  to  ignore  the 
rifles  of  mere  self-interest  and  who 
ijxpressed,  both  in  his  life  and  his  per- 
on,  the  ideal  of  government  as  phil- 
anthropy. A  few  of  the  more  literary 
espondents  offered  martial  or  sporting 
malogies,  and  when  searching  tor  ex- 
■mplary  proofs  <  if  leadership  they  men- 
ioned  military  commanders,  high 
chool  football  coaches,  and  veteran 
>olice  captains  accustomed  to  admin- 
stering  precincts  known  tor  both  the 
avagery  of  their  inhabitants  and  the 
rat-like  cunning  ot  their 
elected  magistrates. 
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s  the  speakers  succeeded  one 
mother  at  the  podium,  adjusting  the 
nicrophone  and  arranging  their  notes, 
found  myself  hard-pressed  to  take  se- 
iously  their  fretting  about  leadership, 
'ossibly  because  I  associate  the  word 
vith  the  making  ot  a  moral  rather 
han  an  athletic  or  managerial  effort — 
vith  traits  of  character,  not  with  a  tal- 
;nt  tor  leveraging  a  stock  portfolio  or 
■tealing  third  base.  Leadership  is  a 
.trength  not  easily  come  by,  and  it  de- 
dares  itself  in  the  practice  ot  telling 
he  truth.  1  think  ot  a  leader  as  a  per- 
;on  who  demands  something  difficult 
rom  other  people,  who  imposes,  on 
limself  as  well  as  his  followers,  the 
burdens  of  conscience  and  selt-re- 
traint.  The  impositions  seriously  in- 


terfere with  everybody's  habitual  plea- 
sures and  hypocrisies,  and  who  in 
America  at  the  moment  would  wel- 
come such  an  individual  to  the  an- 
nual board  meeting,  much  less  to  the 
sta^e  of  the  national  political  theater.' 
Let  the  leader  who  was  lost  and  then 
found  begin  to  talk  about  sacrifices 
slightly  more  difficult  than  giving  up 
cigarettes  or  the  third  whiskey  before 
dinner,  and  he  puts  an  abrupt  and  in- 
dignant end  to  the  pious  wish  tor  his 
happy  return.  When  Christ  showed 
up  in  Jerusalem  saying  the  kinds  of 
things  that  leaders  have  an  awkward 
habit  of  saying,  the  Romans  quickly 
discouraged  what  seemed  to  them  an 
overly  zealous  display  of  leadership. 

I  can  imagine  a  leader  cast  as  a 
parish  priest  or  a  personal  trainer,  even 
as  a  professor  of  seventeenth-century 
English  pr<  >se,  but  not  as  a  salesman  or 
a  politician.  I  look  at  President  Clin- 
ton and  think  of  a  Mexican  pinata — 
a  plump  but  remarkablv  durable  figure 
swinging  back  and  forth  in  the  wind 
ot  the  news,  bearing  up  under  the 
blows  of  blindfolded  lobbyists  and  de- 
lighted television  correspondents, 
spilling  forth  the  gifts  of  government 
in  the  form  of  defense  contracts, 
smiles,  hugs,  farm  subsidies,  campaign 
promises,  Fourth  of  July  oratory,  and 
little,  sweet-scented  twists  ot  back- 
stairs g<  >ssip. 

Given  the  premises  of  egalitarian 
democracy,  1  don't  know  how  any- 
body (the  twenty-six  speakers  in  the 
grand  ballroom,  Rush  Limbaugh,  or 
the  editorial  board  of  The  Wall  Street 
journal)  could  expect  a  more  high- 
minded  result.  Leadership  that  de- 
pends on  something  other  than  a 
talent  tor  brokering  the  markets  in 
special  interest  implies  an  aristocrat- 
ic principle  of  government,  which  in 
turn  implies  the  authority  ot  an  elite, 
which  is,  by  current  definition,  im- 
permissible. In  the  American  conver- 
sation, even  the  word  "elitist"  serves 
as  an  insult — not  quite  as  contemp- 
tuous as  racist  or  sexist,  but  certainly 
as  a  synonym  tor  social  pretension  and 
intellectual  fraud. 

Although  nearly  all  Americans 
honor  what  they  can  perceive  as  hon- 
est achievement  and  willingly  grant 
the  prerogatives  ot  authority  to  those 
elites  who  found  their  claims  on  the 
exhibition  tit  skill  or  knowledge  so 
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narrowly  defined  ,h  to  (it  within  the 
categories  of  a  profession  (.1  divorce 
lawyer,  say,  or  ,1  tight  end,  <  >r  .1  cos- 
metic surgeon),  they  retuse  to  grant 
the  patents  of  authotit\  m  the  realm 
of  political  wisdom  or  virtue.  Who 
can  prove  that  the  fine  phrases  consist 
of  anything  other  than  pompous 
sham .'  Every  citizen  sets  himself  up  as 
his  own  moral  entrepreneur,  and 
somewhere  in  the  back  of  the  audito- 
rium somebody  raises  the  familiar 
American  objection,  "Oh  yeah?  Says 
who?" 

The  questions  haven't  brooked  a 
satisfactory  answer  since  the  War  of 
1812,  and  it  any  of  our  modern 
grandees  think  that  the  laek  of  lead- 
ership is  something  new  under  the 
sun,  they  might  take  the  trouble  to 
study  Gordon  S.  Wood's  The  Radical- 
ism of  the  American  Revolution.  The 
hook  appeared  two  years  ago,  and 
when  I'd  finished  reading  it  1  vowed 
never  again  to  bemoan  the  absence 
of  leaders  likely  to  tit  the  edttori.il 
specifications  of  Time  magazine  and 
who  therefore  could  be  counted  upon 
to  resemble  the  heroes  of  ancient 
Greece,  available  tor  photographs, 
with  bronze  swords  and  silver  shields, 
in  a  Minnesota  shopping  mall. 

Situating  his  argument  in  the  years 
1 770-1 810,  W01  >d  describes  the  trans- 
formation of  the  American  political 
principle  from  something  resembling 
the  okl  Roman  ideal  ot  a  republic  — 
which  was  what  both  John  Adams 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  had  in  mind — 
inn  1  a  commercial  democracy  shaped 
h\  the  energy  of  money,  which  was 
more  nearly  akin  to  what  Andrew 
Jackson  had  in  mind.  The  authors  of 
the  Constitution  assumed  that  their 
new  government  would  be  conducted 
b\  wealths  and  disinterested  gentle- 
men w  in  1  had  neither  occupation  nor 
narrow  inert,  ant  lie  interests  to  pro- 
mi  ite,  "men  wh<  1,"  in  Madis<  >n's  words, 
"possess  nil  .si  wis, loin  to  discern  and 
uiosi  virtue  to  pursue  the  common 
'  1  :  ■  issumpi  1 1  ins 
.    notnu  wilderness 


press,  the  excitements  of  the  revolu- 
tion fostered  vehement  antagonisms 
against  the  British  nobility — against  its 
"certain  Airs  of  Wisdom  and  Superi- 
ority," against  its  "Scorn  and  Con- 
tempt and  turning  up  of  the  Nose," 
and  after  rbe  war  was  won,  a  good  deal 
ot  this  same  feeling  settled  upon  the 
American  gentry  who  had  thought  to 
govern  the  country  for  "the  Honour 
and  Pleasure  of  doing  good."  Just  as  re- 
publicanism (which  asked  ot  its  citi- 
zens a  high  degree  of  moral  effort  and 
civic  virtue)  subverted  the  preten- 
sions ot  monarchy,  so  democracy 
(which  asks  little  of  its  citizens  ex- 
cept the  expressions  of  will  and  ap- 
petite) subverted  the  pretensions  of 
republicanism.  By  1801,  in  a  speech  to 
the  townspeople  ot  Wallingtord,  Con- 
necticut, Abraham  Bishop,  a  New 
1  laven  lawyer  and  a  Jeffersonian  re- 
publican, was  busily  castigating  the 
wealthy  and  well-educated  citizens  of 
the  state  as  "the  deceiving  tew  . . .  well 
fed,  well  dressed,  chariot  rolling,  cau- 
cus keeping,  levee  reveling  federal- 
ists." Ot  the  government  newly  arrived 
in  Washington,  which  already  was 
squandering  on  itself  the  luxurious 
sum  of  $42,000  a  day,  Bishop  expressed 
nothing  but  loathing  and  contempt, 
and  he  cautioned  his  audience  against 
the  vainglorious  wars  declared  by  the 
heroic  gentry  but  paid  tor,  in  blood 
and  money,  by  "plain  men  like  your- 
selves." Ot  great  naval  victories,  be 
said: 

.  .  .  |know|  that  privates  must  bleed  by 
the  thousands  tor  the  glory  of  admirals, 
commodores,  and  port  captains;  that 
the  only  glory  to  which  the  sailor  or 
marine  can  arrive,  is  to  have  his  name 
printed  on  the  papers  and  against  it, 
"thigh  badly  fractured,  since  amputated, 
and  likel\  to  recover,"  and  in  a  few 
m<  mths  after,  "bravely  fighting  in  the  mun- 
top,  cut  in  two  by  a  chiim  s/iot,"  and  just 
under  it,  "we  are  happy  to  announce 
that  though  not  quite  successful  this 
time,  yet  the  admiral  and  officers  are  in 
high  spirits  and  having  put  into  Jamaica 
to  retit.  intend  to  look  at  them  again." 

Elsewhere  in  the  body  politic,  but 
most  especially  among  "tradesmen, 
mechanics,  and  the  industrious  class- 
es," the  proto-businessmen  of  the  age 
exhorted  their  listeners,  in  the  words 
ot  t  jeorge  Warner,  a  sailmaker  in  New 
York,  to  do  their  "utmost  at  election 


to  prevent  all  men  of  talents,  lawyers 
rich  men  from  being  elected."  Simila 
sentiments  directed  the  conduct  o 
the  country's  cultural  affairs,  and  h 
1803,  the  Reverend  Samuel  Millei 
besieged  by  a  new  and  rude  profusiot 
of  pamphlets,  handbills,  posters,  broad 
sides,  and  newspapers,  was  appallet 
to'discover  that  America's  intellectu 
al  leadership  had  fallen  (then  as  now 
into  "the  hands  of  persons  destitun 
at  once  of  the  urbanity  of  gentlemen 
the  information  of  scholars,  and  th< 
principles  of  virtue." 

It  not  by  1805,  the  year  that  Lewi 
and  Clark  departed  tor  the  headwater 
of  the  Missouri  River,  then  certainl1 
by  1812,  the  United  States  had  trad 
ed  the  revolutionary  generation' 
dream  of  a  classical  republic  governed 
in  Wood's  phrase,  by  "notable  geniuse 
and  great-souled  men"  tor  a  democra 
cy  owned  and  operated  by  commotl 
people  with  a  common  interest  hi 
making  money  and  getting  ahead.  ThiB 
terms  ot  the  deal — vulgarity,  rootlessB 
ness,  and  anti-intellectualism  as  th< 
price  tor  economic  and  political  free 
dom — apparently  still  confuse  our  owr 
latter-day  mercantile  gentry.  In  thei 
grandiose  moments  they  imagine  tha 
they  want  leaders  in  the  eighteenth 
century  naval  tradition,  officers  o 
high  purpose  and  resolve  eager  to  en 
gage  the  enemies  of  mankind  on  fivt 
continents  and  seven  oceans.  News 
paper  columnists  puff  themselves  ur 
like  frogs  and  write  stirring  editorial:; 
about  sending  troops  to  Bosnia,  re 
drawing  the  map  of  southern  Europe 
making  an  example  of  the  thugs  ir 
Belgrade  and  Zagreb  so  that  ruffian 
elsewhere  in  the  world  won't  take  i 
into  their  heads  to  leap  and  dance  anc 
blow  up  trains.  But  the  mood  soor 
passes,  and  the  experts  assembled  11 
the  grand  ballroom  remember  tha 
sometimes  ships  sink  and  armies  per 
ish.  They  consult  the  polls  and  thei 
own  tears,  and  bargain  for  the  kind  o 
leadership  that  makes  a  brave  shov 
in  the  world  but  doesn't  cost  mucl 
more  than  the  annual  clues  chargec 
by  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
No  matter  how  loud  their  protesta 
tions  to  the  contrary,  and  no  matte 
how  busily  they  take  notes,  they  pre 
ter  as  little  leadership  as  possible,  ark 
in  President  Clinton  they  find  the  an 
swer  to  all  their  prayers.  1 
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Don't  you  wish 

we  could just  do  this  to  air  pollution. 


In  a  way  we  can— 
because  cars  and  trucks  that 
run  on  natural  gas  reduce  the 
emissions  that  cause  smog  by 
80%— and  vi  rt  ua  1  ly  el  i  m  i  nate 
soot. 

The  fact  is,  natural  gas  is 
the  cleanest  burning  alternative 
fuel  available  today 

And  the  least  expensive. 

30%  less  expensive  per  mil 
than  gasoline. 

Because  it's  so  clean, 
natural  gas  also  cuts  mainte 
nance  costs.  Oil  changes  and 
tune-ups  are  cut  in  half,  and 
there  is  less  engine  wear. 

Small  wonder  that  there 
are  thousands  of  natural  gas  j 
cars  and  trucks  on  America's 
roads  today 

With  more  being  built  by 
Chrysler,  Ford,  and  General 
Motors  every  day 

If  all  fleet  owners- 
companies  and  communities 
—across  the  country  would 
switch  to  natural  gas  as  they 
replace  cars  and  trucks,  it  woulc 
really  make  a  difference  in 
our  air. 

A  breathtaking  difference 


Glean,  economical  natural  gas.  Think  what  we'll  save 
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Number  of  Dan  Rostenkowski's  1993  campaign  contributions  of  more  than  $200  that  came  from  Illinois  residents  :  0 
Limit  on  congressional  campaign  spending  proposed  in  the  House  campaign  reform  bill  :  $600,000 
Average  cost  of  a  House  campaign  in  1992  :  $389,588 
Portion  of  contributions  made  by  Oliver  North's  PAC  that  has  gone  to  congressional  candidates  other  than  North  :  1/20 
Percentage  of  Americans  earning  less  than  $1  5,000  per  year  who  say  that  Americans  are  "materialistic"  :  W 
Percentage  of  Americans  earning  more  than  $50,000  per  year  who  say  this  :  67 
Amount  investor  George  Soros  lost  speculating  in  the  world  currency  market  hist  February  14  J  $600,000,000 
Change  in  the  value  of  the  stock  holdings  of  Viacom's  CEO  during  Viacom's  takeov  er  of  Paramount  :  -$3,200,000,000 
Contributions  mailed  to  convicted  murderer  Jeffrey  Dahmer  in  prison  last  year  :  $1  1,000 
Percentage  of  Americans  who  say  that  women  "sometimes  deserve  to  be  hit  by  their  husbands  or  boyfriends"  :  1  2 
Percentage  who  say  that  men  "sometimes  deserve  to  be  hit  by  their  wives  or  girlfriends"  :  29 
Ratio  of  positive  to  negative  calls  viewers  made  to  ABC  last  March  after  the  "lesbian  kiss"  episode  of  Roseanne  :  3:1 
Number  of  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  offering  the  "Creative  Dating  Workshop"  :  100 
Number  of  students  enrolled  this  term  in  "The  Films  of  Keanu  Reeves,"  a  course  offered  at  a  Pasadena  arts  college  :  1  3 
Amount  by  which  a  California  public-school  teacher's  average  annual  salary  exceeds  that  of  a  state  prison  guard  :  $1,000 
Percentage  of  all  U.S.  prison  space  that  was  built  in  the  last  decade  :  74 
Percentage  of  U.S.  federal  judges  who  oppose  mandatory  minimum  sentencing  :  ^2 
Rank  of  arson  among  the  crimes  for  which  U.S.  teenagers  are  most  often  arrested  :  1 
Rank  of  flowers,  perfume,  and  tire  extinguishers  among  Mother's  Day  gifts  Americans  consider  "very  appropriate"  :  1,  2,  3 
Number  of  people  employed  in  the  creative  department  of  Hallmark  Cards  :  670 
Chances  that  a  job  created  in  the  United  States  this  year  will  require  a  college  degree  :  1  in  3 
Chances  that  a  Somali  child  will  complete  the  fifth  grade  :  1  in  50 
Percentage  of  women  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa  who  use  birth  control  :  9 
Chances  that  an  abortion  performed  last  year  anywhere  in  the  world  was  illegal  :  1  in  3 
Percentage  change  in  the  eastern  German  birth  rate  since  the  tall  of  the  Berlin  Wall  :  -56 
Percentage  change  in  the  Russian  birth  rate  since  1985  :  -35 
Number  of  periodicals  shut  down  by  the  Russian  government  since  1993  :  15 
Chances  that  an  applicant  to  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  in  19^2  was  accepted  :  1  in  7 
Number  of  films  designated  as  compulsory  viewing  tor  Beijing  schoolchildren  by  the  Chinese  government  last  tall  :  34 
Maximum  fine  for  publishing  "unverified  information"  in  Albania,  according  to  a  new  law  passed  last  tall  :  $8,000 
Percentage  of  all  magazines  on  U.S.  newsstands  last  year  that  went  unsold  :  57 
Chances  that  a  man  using  a  computer  at  work  believes  that  PCs  are  "too  technical  tor  most  people  to  use  easily"  :  1  in  5 
Chances  that  a  woman  using  a  computer  at  work  believes  this  :  1  in  10 
Percentage  of  American  adults  who  believe  that  it  they  used  a  personal  computer  they  would  damage  it  :  32 
Number  of  patents  tor  hair-replacement  technologies  on  tile  at  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  :  114 
Ratio  of  the  average  speed  of  growth  of  human  hair  to  the  average  speed  of  growth  of  Kentucky  bluegrass  :  1 :7 
Maximum  flying  speed  of  a  dragonfly,  in  miles  per  hour  :  30 
Price  of  an  electronically  animated  bluebird,  featuring  "digitally  recorded  birdsong,"  from  The  Sharper  Image  :  $29.95 
Percentage  of  male  indigo  huntings  that  change  their  tune  between  May  and  June  :  80 


Figures  cued  are  the  latest  available  as  of  March  Sources  arc  listed  on  page  70. 
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WOMENFOLKS 

Shirley  Abbott's  vivid 
memoir  and  tribute  to 
die  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters 1 1 1  the  riir.il  South. 
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about  Southern  women,  but  why 
should  they  have  ill  the  pleasure?  I  his 
is  ..  hook  tin  everyone."  Susan  Isaacs. 
Paper,  $5.00. 


SECl  )NI)  FRONT: 

censorship  and 
]■}<(  >pa<  ;anda  in 
i  he  gui  f  w  ar 

199  5  Mencken  Award 
Imalist.  Foreword  by  Ben 
II  Bagdikian  I  iiirj'cr\  publisher  John 
K  Mac  Arthur  reveals  how  the  news 
was  reported  during  the  conflict  in  the 
Persian  t  iulf  Paper,  $10.00. 


Will  I  1 

PEOPI  1 

Allan  Ourganus  i.ikes 
on  nothing  I  ess  than 
C  ..UK  asian  Americ  .i  it  - 

sell      lis  zeal,  Its  f<  uhles, 

iv  .veil  i>  Cloth,  $10.00. 
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e  is\  to  m.ister  Spiral-hound.  Paper, 
SK.95. 


WbRLD 
w  .  ,,  THE  WORLD 

W  AR  I  WO  ERA 

i  WO  ERA 

I  he  third  volume  of  the 
American  Retn  >spec  tive 
Series    Traces  all  aspects 
i  it  the  im  imentous  dec- 
between  1936  and  1946,  with  re- 
ports and  observations  from  both  the 
w  .it     ii  ul  home  I  rot  it  s.  Cloth,  $  1  4.l->5. 
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NEW  YORK 
J  REVISITED 

tjSgfs^B  I     By  Henry  James.  Intro- 

[T^^1^^         Lapham.  [ames's  obser- 
vations  ot  turn-of-the- 
century  New  York.  Includes  period 
illustrations  from  Harper's  Weekly.  A 

literary  treasure  Cloth,  S14.°o. 
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FREE  SPEECH  IN  AN 
OPEN  SOCIETY 

By  Rodney  A.  Smolla. 
"A  splendid,  lucid  ex- 
planation ot  the  Court's 
meandering  pathway 
through  the  thicket  of  First  Amend- 
ment problems..." — Judge  Lois  C3. 
Forer.  Cloth,  $10.00. 
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WHAT  COUNTS: 
THE  COMPLETE 
HARPER'S  INDEX 

The  most  useful,  endur- 
ing, .nisi  compelling  sta- 
tistics from  all  seven 
if  the  I  larper's  Index.  More  than 
statistics.  Edited  by  Chans  Conn 
na  Silverman.  Paper,  $10.00. 


A  .H\RR1AGE  ~\ 
OflONVL\TL\CE 


A  MARRIAGE 
OF  CONVENIENCE 


By  Sidney  Weintrauh. 
Relations  between  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States: 
.i  i  i >mpi ehensive  ac - 
count  of  recent  developments  in  this 
unsteady  alliance.  Original  price,  $9.95. 
Paper,  $5.00. 


VOICES 
IN  HI  AC  K  eN  WHITE 

Explores  a  century  of  ra- 
cial  issues  in  A merica 
with  essays,  reports,  and 
_J  memoirs  originally  pub- 
lished in  H«rper'%    Mark  Twain,  Wil- 

i  .  Louis  C3at es  Jr. 
Cloth,  $2  I  .95.  Paper.  $14.^5. 


John  Pearson's  saga  of  the 
century's  most  fascinating 
leader  and  his  extraordi- 
nary family.  Behind  the  myth  of 
C  ,'hurchill  and  deep  into  the  psychology 
ot  one  of  the  most  complicated  Anglo- 
American  dynasties.  Cloth,  $10.00. 


THE 

GREATEST-EVER 
BANK  ROBBERY 

By  Martin  Mayer.  The 
most  cogent,  compre- 
hensive, and  comprehe- 
sihle  account  of  the  S  ik  L  debacle. 
Gives  meaning  to  every  dollar  this 
massive  betrayal  of  public  trust  will 
cost  Americans.  Cloth,  $8.00. 


[ndispens.i! 
Eiimiks 


INDISPENSABLE 
ENEMIES 


An  unsparing  analysis  of 
the  way  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties 
collude  to  stay  in  power. 
Walter  Karp's  acute  insight  reveals  the 
sorry  state  ot  politics  in  America. 
Paper,  $14.95. 
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To  order  Kn>ks  simply  till  out  coupon  and  mail 
with  wheels  or  money  order  to  Harper's 
Mqgazme,  h66  Broadway,  Dept.  KIM.  New  York, 
NY  10012.  Ple.ise  allow  two  to  three  weeks  for 
delivery  U  S  and  Canadian  shipping  and  handling 
sosts  mclusled  International  orders  add  $1  50  per 
Kn>k ,  irdered. 


Acrostic  Puzzle  Book  $8.95  . 

Free  Speech  in  an  10.00 
Open  Sol  letv 

Greatest-Ever  Bank  Robbery  8.00  . 

Indispensable  Enemies  14  95 

A  Marriage  of  Convenience  5  00 

Ne«  York  Revisited  14.95  . 

l'r.is  for  Yourself  12.00  . 

Private  Lives  of  10.00  . 
Winston  Churchill 

Second  Front  10.00  . 

Voices  in  Black  &  White  21.95  . 
(<  loth) 

Voices  in  Black  &  White  14  95  . 
(paper) 

What  C  lounts  10.00  . 

White  People  10.00  . 

Womenfolks  5.00  . 

The  World  War  II  Era  14  95  . 

ftplicdhlc  state  tax  tor  delivery  in  NY  5 

Total  enclosed  $  
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THE  ELECTRONIC 
HIVE:  TWO  VIEWS 

1.  REFUSE  IT 

Adapted  /ro?Ti  The  Gutenberg  Elegies:  The  Fate 
iif  Reading  in  an  Electronic  Age,  fry  Sven  Birkerts, 
to  be  published  later  this  year  by  Faber  and  Faber. 
Birkerts' s  essay  "Close  Listening:  The  Metaphysics 
oj  Reading  an  Audio  Bunk  "  appeared  in  the  January 
1993  issue  <>/  Harper's  Magazine. 

T 

M.  he  digital  future  is  upon  lis.  From  our  Pres- 
ident on  down,  people  are  smitten,  more  than 
they  have  been  with  anything  in  a  very  long 
time.  I  can't  open  a  newspaper  without  reading 
another  story  about  the  Internet,  the  information 
highway.  The  dollar,  not  the  poet,  is  the  anten- 
na of  the  race,  and  right  now  the  dollar  is  all 
about  mergers  and  acquisitions:  the  tierce  battles 
being  waged  tor  control  of  the  system  that  will 
allow  us,  soon  enough,  to  cohabit  in  the  all  but 
infinite  information  space.  The  dollar  is  smart. 
It  is  betting  that  the  trend  will  be  a  juggernaut, 
unstoppable;  that  we  are  collectively  ready  to 
round  the  corner  into  a  new  aye.  We  are  not 
about  to  turn  from  this  millennial  remaking  of  the 
world;  indeed,  we  are  all  excited  to  see  just  how 
much  power  and  ingenuity  we  command.  By  de- 
grees— it  is  happening  year  by  year,  appliance 
by  appliance — we  are  wiring  ourselves  into  a  gi- 
gantic hive. 


When  we  look  at  the  large-scale  shift  to  an 
electronic  culture,  looking  as  it  at  a  time-lapse 
motion  study,  we  can  see  not  only  how  our  sit- 
uatii  'ii  has  come  about  but  also  how  it  is  in  our 
nature  that  it  should  have.  At  every  step — this 
is  clear — we  trade  tor  ease.  Anil  ease  is  what 
quickly  swallows  up  the  initial  strangeness  of  a 
new  medium  or  tool.  Moreover,  each  accom- 
modation paves  the  way  tor  the  next.  The  tele- 
graph must  have  seemed  to  its  first  users  a 
surpassingly  strange  device,  but  its  newfangled  - 
ness  was  overridden  by  its  usefulness.  Once  we 
had  accepted  the  idea  of  mechanical  transmission 
over  distances,  the  path  was  clear  tor  the  tele 
phone.  Again,  a  monumental  transformation: 
turn  select  digits  >  in  a  dial  and  hear  the  vt >ice  i >t 
another  human  being.  And  on  it  goes,  the  in- 
ventions coming  gradually,  one  by  one,  allow  ing 
the  society  to  adapt.  We  mastered  the  telephone, 
the  television  with  its  tew  networks  running 
black-and-white  programs.  And  although  no  law 
required  citizens  tt  i  own  or  use  either,  these  tech- 
nologies did  in  a  remarkably  short  time  achiev  e 
near  n  »tal  saturation. 

We  are,  then,  accustomed  to  the  process;  we 
take  the  step  that  w  ill  enlarge  i >ur  reach,  simplify' 
our  communication,  and  abbreviate  our  physi- 
cal involvement  in  some  task  or  ch<  >re.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  epoch  of  early  modernity 
and  the  present  is — to  simplify  drastically — that 
formerly  the  body  had  time  to  accept  the  graft, 
the  new  organ,  whereas  now  we  are  hurtling 
forward  willy-nilly,  assuming  that  it  a  technol- 
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\  is  11  iii i !«.■».  tec)  with  i  i  'in i ni mil  .11  h  uis  <  >r  in 
l  ii  in.  1 1  it  hi  processing  it  in  list  he  g<  h  id,  we  iiuisi 
need  ii  I  never  i  c.iM'  in  he  astonished  ai  whnt 
.1  iikti  iwu  dei  ades  have  brought  us.  (  !i insider 
the  evuleiue.  Since  the  carl\  1970s  we  nave 
seen  I  he  arriv  il  of    we  have  act  eptcd,  deemed 
.ill  hut  indispensable    personal  computers,  lap 
tops,  tclcphoiK  answering  machines,  calling 
cards,  |, ix  machines,  cellulai  phones,  VCRs, 
modems,  Nintendo  names,  E  mail,  voice  mail, 
camcorders,  and  (  'D  players.  Very  quickly,  with 
.iliin  isi  no  pause  het ween  ini  rements,  these  i  n 
cuit  driven  tools  anil  entertainments  have 
moved  into  oui  lives,  and  with  .i  minimum  rip 
phng  .it  the  waters,  rc.ilh     which,  ol  course, 
in. ikes  them  seem  natural,  even  inevitable. 
Which  perhaps  they  are.  Marshall  McLuhan 
called  improvements  ol  this  sort  "extensions  ol 
man,"  and  1 1  us  is  theii  set  rei  We  embrace  them 
because  ilu\  seem  a  part  of  us,  an  enhance- 
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CLINTON'S  MIDEAST 
POLICY,  EXPLAINLD 


The  response  below  was  given  lit  a  news  briefing  in 
March  by  (  hnstine  Shelly,  the  Stale  I  department's 
deputy  spokesman,  to  a  reporter  whonsked  whether 
there  had  been  d  "cleat  statement  o\  [the  adminis- 
tration s]  pi  ilk  %  "ii  settlements  in  the  nccupied  tern 
tones  N/u  /k  \  response  appeared  in  the  March  14 
Washington  l\  ist 


W 


"i  ll,  I  think  our  position  on  settlements 
is,  i-  well  known.  It  certainly  c  i  mies  up  from  time 
in  time  in  the  context  ot,  \i  hi  km  iw,  testimony 
and  other  things.  We  do     the  briefers  also, 
In  it 1 1  i line  ii  i  time,  yet  tht ise  quest u  ins  .is  well.  As 
to    vou  know,  nothing  has  changed  on  that  in 
1 1 - r iii—  i * t  out  position  and,  you  know,  I  think 
Vi  HI  k  now,  I  1  .in  let  el  \  i  hi  to,  you  k  Hi  >w,  In 
I  i  I  il  k  previous  statements  h\  officials  on  that, 
nut  I  .k>ii't  base  anything-  you  know,  1  mean, 
Mi'  \\,  ''Hi     I  1 1 1 1 1 1 k     I  don't  have— you 
kin'U.I     we    usually  we  try  to  have,  you  know, 
ii  •  'I  s,  iinethmy  on  thai   I'm  ii'  >i  sure 
■  be,  you  kn<  iw,  spet  it u  .ilk  what 
yiiii  ri  lnokiii'j  I'  'i  Vou  know,  generally  speak- 
1 1 L  nents  is  i hat  it's  the 
igtci   I  that  the  ll 


ment.  I  hey  don'l  seem  to  challenge  our  power 

si  i  tniK  I)  .is  add  Iii  II . 

I  am  startled,  though,  by  bow  little  we  are  de- 
hating  the  deeper  philosophical  ramifications. 
We  talk  up  a  storm  when  it  comes  to  policy  is- 
sues who  should  have  jurisdiction,  what  rates 
ina\  be  charged  and  there  is  greal  fascination 
in  some  quarters  with  the  practical  minutiae 
ni  functioning,  compatibility,  and  so  on.  But 
why  do  we  hear  so  few  people  asking  whether 
we  mighl  n<  >i  ourselves  be  i  hanging,  and  whether 
the  changes  are  necessarily  for  the 

gt  >t  id .' 


I 


n  our  technological  i  ibsession  we  may  be  for- 
getting thai  circuited  interconnectedness  and 
individualism  are,  at  a  primary  level,  mimical 
in  n  ii  uis,  warring  terms  Being  "on  line"  and  hav- 
ing the  suhjei  five  experience  of  depth,  of  exis- 
tential coherence,  are  mutually  exclusive 
situations.  Electricity  and  inwardness  are  fun- 
damentally discordant.  Elec  trie  ity  is,  implicitly, 
i  'I  the  iiu  imenl  now.  1  )epth,  meaning,  and  the 
narrative  structuring  of  subjectivity — these  are  not 
now;  they  flourish  only  in  that  order  of  time 
Henri  Bergson  called  "duration."  Duration  is 
deep  t  mie,  i  une  experienc  ed  withoul  the  aware- 
ness "I  nine  passing.  Until  quite  recently — 1 
would  not  want  to  put  a  dale  to  it  —  most  people 
on  the  planel  lived  mainly  in  terms  of  duration: 
tune  not  art  itie  lallv  broken,  but  shaped  around 
natural  rhythmic  cycles;  tune  bound  to  the  in- 
tegrated functioning  of  the  senses. 

We  have  destroyed  thai  duration.  We  have 
i  reated  invisible  elsewheres  that  are  as  immedi- 
ate as  our  actual  surroundings.  We  have  frac- 
tured the  IL  iw  of  time,  layered  it  into  competing 
simultaneities.  We  learn  to  do  five  things  at  once 
or  pay  the  price.  Immersed  in  an  environment  of 
invisible  signals  and  operations,  we  find  it  as  un- 
thinkable to  walk  five  miles  to  visit  a  friend  as  it 
was  once  unthinkable  to  speak  across  that  dis- 
tanc  e  t  hn  nigh  a  w  ire. 

M\  explanation  for  our  blithe  indifference  to 
the  inward  consequences  of  our  becoming 
"wired"  is  simple.  I  believe  that  we  are — bio- 
k igically,  neun >psych< (logically — creatures  of  ex- 
traordinary adaptability.  We  tit  ourselves  to 
situations,  be  they  ones  of  privation  or  benefi- 
cent surplus.  And  in  main  respects  this  is  to 
the  good.  I  he  species  is  tit  because  it  knows 
In  IW  to  111  - 

Bui  there  are  diawh.u  ks  as  well.  I  be  late 
Walkei  Pen  \  made  ii  his  work  to  explore  the  im- 
plicai  u  uis  i  it  i  hii  c<  instant  adaptation.  Over  and 
over,  in  his  fiction  as  well  as  his  speculative  es- 
says, he  asks  the  same  basic  questions.  As  he 
writes  in  the  opening  of  his  essay  "The  Delta 
1  acti  »r":  "Why  does  man  feel  so  sad  in  the  twen- 
tieth i  en  tin  v  '  Win  di  ies  man  feel  so  bad  in  the 
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verv  age  when,  more  than  in  any  other  aye,  he 
has  succeeded  in  satisfying  his  needs  and  making 
over  the  world  for  his  own  use:"  One  of  his  an- 
swers is  that  the  price  <  if  adaptatii  >n  is  hahit,  and 
that  hahit — hahit  of  perception  as  well  as  be- 
havu  ii  -  -distances  the  self  fr<  nn  the  primary  things 
that  give  meaning  and  purpose  to  lite.  We  accept 
these  gifts  of  technology,  these  labor-saving  de- 
Vtces,  these  extensions  (  4  the  senses,  hy  adapting 
and  adapting  again.  Each  improvement  provides 
a  new  level  of  abstraction  to  which  we  accom- 
modate ourselves.  Abstraction  is,  however,  a 
movement  away  from  the  natural  given — a  srep 
away  from  our  fundamental  selves  rooted  tor  mil- 
lennia in  an  aw  e  bet<  >re  the  unkm  >wn,  a  tear  and 
trembling  in  the  face  of  the  outer  dark.  We  widen 
the  unit,  and  it  at  some  level  we  teat  the  widen- 
ing, we  respond  hy  investing  more  <  it  <  mr  faith  in 
the  systems  we  have  wrought. 

We  sacrifice  the  potential  lite  of  the  solitary 
self  by  enlisting  ourselves  in  the  collective.  For 
this  is  finally — even  more  than  the  saving  of 
labor — what  these  systems  are  all  about.  They  are 
not  only  extensions  of  the  senses;  they  are  ex- 
tensions of  the  senses  that  put  us  in  touch  with 
the  extended  senses  ot  others.  The  ultimate 
point  ot  the  ever-expanding  electronic  wehisto 
bridge  once  and  tor  all  the  individual  solitude 
that  has  hitherto  always  set  the  terms  of  exis- 
tence. Each  appliance  is  a  strand,  another  ad- 


dition to  the  v  irtual  place  wherein  we  tvill  all 
find  ourselves  together.  Telephone,  tax,  com- 
puter  networks,  E-mail,  mterae  five  television 
these  are  the  ci  »mp<  ments  out  <  >t  which  the  hiv  e 
is  being  built.  The  end  of  it  all,  the  telas ,  is  ,1  kind 
ot  amniotic  env  ironment  of  impulses,  a  condi- 
tion ot  connectedness.  .And  in  time  —  I  don't 
km  >w  hi  iw  Ii  ing  it  w  ill  take — it  w  ill  feel  as  strange 
(and  exhilarating)  tor  a  person  to  stand  mo- 
mentarily tree  of  it  as  it  (eels  now  lor  a  c  1 1  v 
dweller  to  look  up  at  night  and  see-  a 
w  w  -y  skv  hill  of  stars, 

Y  Thether  this  sounds  dire  or  not  depends 
upon  your  assumptions  about  the  human  condi- 
tion— assumptions,  that  is,  in  the  largest  sense. 
For  thi  »se  who  ask,  with  Gauguin,  "W  ho  are  w  e  .' 
Why  are  we  here.'  Where  are  we  going?" — and 
who  feel  that  the  answering  of  thi  tse  quest  it  >ns  is 
the  grand  missu  >n  <  >f  the  species — the  pr<  'spec  t  >  it 
a  collective  lite  in  an  electn  mil  hiv  e  is  hound  to 
seem  terrifying.  But  there  are  others,  maybe  ev  en 
a  majority,  who  have  never  except  fleetingb 
pi  ised  thi  ise  same  quest  ions,  who  have  repressed 
them  st  >  that  they  might  "get  1  m,"  and  win  1  grav- 
itate toward  that  lite  because'  they  see  it  as  a  way 
1  it  vanquishing  1  mce  and  tor  all  the  anxious  gnaw- 
ings  thev  teel  whenever  am  intimai  i<  ms  1  it  depth 
sneak  through  the  inner  harriers. 

My  core  tear  is  that  we  are,  as  a  culture,  as  a 
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species,  becoming  shallower;  that  we  have  turned 
from  depth  limn  the  |udeo-Christian  premise 
dI  unfathomable  mvMerv-  -and  are  adapting  our- 
selves n>  th.i  ers.'.t:  see  urity  of  .1  vast  lateral  con- 
nei  tediie-  i  hai  we  are  giving  up  on  wisdom,  the 
stniggU  i"i  u  I  Hi.  1 1  I  lis  tor  millennia  been  central 
tn  i lu  \  .1  \  idea  1  >!  ulture,  and  that  we  are  pledg- 
ing instead  to  a  laitli  in  the  weh. 

I  here  is,  finally,  a  tremendous  difference  be- 
iue<  n  communication  in  the  instrumental  sense 
and  communion  in  the  affective,  soul-oriented 
Somewhere  we  have  gotten  hold  of  the 
idea  that  the  more  all-embracing  we  can  make 
.  Hir  communii  ations  networks,  the  closer  we  will 
he  to  dial  connection  that  we  long  tor  deep 
cl  iwn  F01  change  us  as  they  will,  our  technolo- 
gies have  not  yet  eradicated  that  flame  of  a  de- 
sire   not  merely  to  be  in  touch,  but  to  be,  at 


ANYBODY  HOME? 

From  "7C  /(/'v  for  Improving  Your  Telephone  and 
Voice  Wad  ( 'ommunication , "  a  booklet  compiled  by 
\al  C/ieiTon,  a  "professional  consultant  in  telephone 
and  listening  skills."  Chevron  offers  clients  voice 
analyses  and  evaluations  oj  their  telephone  skills,  as 
u ell  cis  seminars  and  workshops. 

Preparing  a  voice-mail  greeting  for  people  who  call  you 

Every  voice-mail  greeting  should  be  planned 
and  i >rgani:ed.  It  is  n<  >t  nec essary  <  ir  desirable  t<  1 
write  ,1  script  tor  your  greeting;  a  simple  key- 
w>  ird  outline  will  suffice.  I  -c  it  as  the  basis  for  an 
effective,  well-organized  dialogue  thai  will  sound 
spontaneous  and  conversational. 

lake  1  silent  breath  after  every  six  to  nine 
words  to  keei1  your  voice  strong  and  clear. 

L<  H  ik  into  the  mirn  ir  while  talking,  and  n<  it  ice 
whether  your  facial  muscles  look  tight.  It  so, 
smile,  and  watch  the  muscles  relax. 

■ 

A vi  nd  -|  caking  in  a  monotone.  Think  of  your 
■   •  ■  iineni  '  I .  n  -  an  mi  >ve  up 

e|  you  ti  i'ii  speak - 

1 


least  figuratively,  embraced,  known  and  valued 
not  abstractly  but  in  presence.  We  seem  to  believe 
that  our  instruments  can  yet  us  there,  hut  they 
can't.  Their  great  power  is  all  in  the  service  of  di- 
visii  m  and  acceleration.  They  work  in — and  cre- 
ate— an  unreal  tune  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  deep  time  in  w  hich  we  thrive:  the  time  of  his- 
tory, tradition,  ritual,  art,  and  true  communion. 

The  proselytizers  have-shown  me  their  vision, 
and  in  my  more  susceptible  moods  1  have  felt  my- 
self almost  persuaded.  1  have  imagined  what  it 
could  be  like,  our  toil  and  misery  replaced  by  a 
vivid,  pleasant  dream.  Fingers  tap  keys,  oceans  of 
tact  and  sensation  yet  downloaded,  are  dissolved 
through  the  nervous  system.  Bottomless  wells  of 
data  are  accessed  and  manipulated,  everythiny 
flowing  .it  circuit  speed.  Oone  the  rock  in  the 
field,  the  broken  hoe,  the  grueling  distances.  "His- 
tory," said  Stephen  Daedalus,  "is  a  nightmare  from 
which  I  am  trying  to  awaken."  This  may  be  the 
aw  akening,  but  it  feels  curiously  like  the  fantasies 
that  circulate  through  our  sleep.  From  deep  in 
the  heart  I  hear  the  voice  that  says,  "Refuse  it." 


2.  EMBRACE  IT 

Adapted  from  Out  of  Control:  The  Rise  of  Neo- 
Biological  Civilization,  by  Kevin  Kelly,  to  be  pub- 
lished next  month  by  Addison- Wesley.  Kelly  is  a 
former  editor  oj  the  Whole  Earth  Review  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  WELL,  a  computer'Confer- 
encing  system.  He  is  currently  the  executive  editor 
oj  Wired  magazine. 

it  twentieth-century  science  can  be  said  to 
have  a  single  icon,  it  is  the  Atom.  As  depicted 
in  the  popular  mind,  the  symbol  of  the  Atom  is 
stark:  a  black  clot  encircled  by  the  hairline  orbits 
of  sev  eral  smaller  dots.  The  Atom  whirls  alone, 
the  epitome  of  singleness.  It  is  the  metaphor  tor 
individuality.  At  its  center  is  the  animus,  the  It, 
the  life  force,  holding  all  to  their  appropriate 
whirling  station.  The  Atom  stands  tor  power 
and  knowledge  and  certainty.  It  conveys  the 
naked  pow  er  of  simplicity. 

The  iconic  reign  of  the  Atom  is  now  passing. 
The  symbol  of  science  tor  the  next  century  is  the 
dynamic  Net.  The  icon  of  the  Net,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Atom,  has  no  center.  Ir  is  a  bunch 
of  dots  connected  to  other  dots,  a  cobweb  of  ar- 
r<  iws  p<  luring  mti  1  <  >ne  an<  ither,  squirming  together 
like  a  nest  of  snakes,  the  restless  image  fading  at 
indeterminate  edges.  The  Net  is  the  archetype 
displayed  to  represent  all  circuits,  all  intelligence, 
all  interdependence,  all  things  economic  and  so- 
c  1.1I  and  ecological,  all  communications,  all  democ- 
racy, all  groups,  all  large  systems.  Tins  icon  is 
slippery,  ensnaring  the  unwary'  in  its  paradox  of  no 
beginning,  no  end,  no  center. 


From  "Signs  that  say  what  you  want  them  to  say  and  not  signs  that  say  what  someone  else  wants  you  to  say,"  an  ongoing  photographic  project  by 
Gillian  Wearing.  Wearing  approaches  strangers  on  London  streets,  offers  them  materials  to  make  their  own  signs,  and  then  photographs  them  Her 
work  will  be  exhibited  in  ]une  at  the  Interim  Art  gallery,  in  London. 


The  Net  conveys  the  logic  of  both  the  com- 
puter and  nature.  In  nature,  the  Net  finds  form 
in,  tor  example,  the  beehive.  The  hive  is  irre- 
deemably social,  unabashedly  of  many  minds, 
but  it  decides  as  a  whole  when  to  swarm  and 
where  to  move.  A  hive  possesses  an  intelli- 
gence that  none  ot  its  parts  does.  A  single 
honeybee  brain  operates  with  a  memory  ot  six 
days;  the  hive  as  a  whole  operates  with  a  mem- 
ory ot  three  months,  twice  as  long  as  the  av- 
erage bee  lives. 

Although  many  philosophers  in  the  past  have 
suspected  that  one  could  abstract  the  laws  ot  lite 
and  apply  them  to  machines,  it  w  asn't  until  com- 
puters and  human-made  systems  became  as  com- 
plex as  living  things — as  intricately  c<  >mpi  >sed  as 
a  beehive — that  it  was  possible  to  prove  this. 
Just  as  a  beehive  functions  as  it  it  were  a  single 
sentient  organism,  so  does  an  electronic  hive, 
made  up  ot  millions  ot  hu::ing,  dim-witted  per- 
sonal computers,  behave  like  a  single  organism. 
Out  ot  networked  parts — whether  ot  insects, 
neurons,  or  chips — come  learning,  evolution, 
and  lite.  Out  ot  a  planet-wide  swarm  ot  silicon  cal- 
culators comes  an  emergent  self-gov- 

Ierning  intelligence:  the  Net. 
live  on  computer  networks.  The  network  ot 
networks — the  Net,  also  known  as  the  Inter- 
net— links  several  million  personal  computers 
around  the  world.  No  one  knows  exactly  how 
many  millions  are  connected,  or  even  how  many 


intermediate  nodes  there  are.  The  Internet  So- 
ciety made  an  educated  guess  last  year  that  the 
Net  was  made  up  ot  1.7  million  host  computers 
and  17  million  users.  Like  the  beehiv  e,  the  Net 
is  controlled  by  no  one;  no  one  is  in  charge.  The 
Net  is,  as  its  users  are  proud  to  boast,  the  largest 
functioning  anarchy  in  the  world.  Every  day  hun- 
dreds ot  millions  ot  messages  are  passed  between 
its  members  without  the  benefit  ot  a  central  au- 
thority. 

In  addition  to  a  vast  flow  ot  individual  letters, 
there  exists  between  its  wires  that  disembodied  C\ 
berspace  where  messages  interact,  a  shared  space 
ot  written  public  conversations.  Every  da\  au- 
thors all  over  the  w<  u  LI  add  millions  ot  w<  >rds  to 
an  uncountable  number  ot  overlapping  conver- 
sations. They  daily  build  an  immense  distributed 
document,  one  that  is  under  eternal  construc- 
tion, in  constant  flux,  and  ot  fleeting  perma- 
nence. The  users  of  this  media  are  creating  an 
entirely  new  writing  space,  tar  different  from  that 
carved  out  by  a  printed  book  or  even  a  chat 
around  a  table.  Because  ot  this  impermanence,  the 
type  ot  thought  encouraged  by  the  Net  tends  to- 
ward the  non-dogmatic— the  experimental  idea, 
the  quip,  the  global  perspective,  the  interdisci- 
plinary synthesis,  and  the  i ininhibited,  i >tten  emi  >- 
tional,  response.  Mam  participants  prefer  the 
quality  of  writing  on  the  Net  to  book  writing  be- 
cause Net  writing  is  of  a  conversational,  peer-to- 
peer  style,  frank  and  ci  nnmunicative,  rather  than 
precise  and  self-consciously  literary.  Instead  of 
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\\  1  -  V  I  EN  VOICE,  FAX  AND  DAT 

make  conference  calk  send  and  receive  faxes,  even  access  databases  as 


COMMUNICATIONS  TO  ANOTHER  LEVEL 

Its  amazing  what  we  can  do  together. 


|On-lmc  E\c han 


DECONSTRUCTING 
THE  BOOK 


From  "Lti's  construct  the  backwards  world...,"  a 
topic  posted  on  <hc  WELL,  a  computer-conferencing 
wsiem  with  S.000  members  that  is  based  in  SausaU 
iro,"  C  alifonua.  Ihe  topic  began  as  a  discussion  oj 
Martin  Amis  s  novel  Time's  Arrow,  in  which  the 
| '  .  . .  mist's  life  proceeds  in  reverse  chronological 
■  L  :  (  \mtribuiors  to  the  ongoing  discussion  consider 
uhat  unions  activities  and  industries  would  be  like 
in  a  world  where  time  ran  backward. 

ROBI  ki  K(  iSSN'EY:  Think  about  the  publishing 
industry,  which  receives  shipments  of  books,  re- 
moves  their  bindings,  reassembles  the  paper  into 
f<  ilios,  runs  ir  through  a  machine  that  removes  the 
ink.  then  takes  the  type  out  of  the  machine  and 
the  manuscript  our  of  the  trash  and  meticulous- 
ly matches  one  against  the  other,  sorting  each 
piece  i  >t  type  hac  k  into  its  bin  .is  it  is  matched  to 
the  marked-up  copy.  Then  they  remove  all  the 
marks  from  the  copy  and  mail  it  hack  to  the  au- 
thor, who  completes  the  process  by  running  the 
paper  through  his  typewriter,  taking  off  the  ink, 
and  putting  the  fresh  clean  paper  hack  in  the  box 
so  that  he  can  return  it  to  the  store. 

FI.ASI  I  i  ;<  )RI  ON  MP:  .  . .  which  ships  it  hack  to 
the  factory  to  he  reassembled  into  TREES! 

ROBERT  ORENSTEIN:  As  the  hook  is  progres- 
sively unwritten,  fewer  and  fewer  people  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  ideas  that  the  authi  >r  is  espousing. 
Everyone  knows  who  the  last  person  to  remem- 
ber the  book  will  be,  since  his  name  appears  on 
every  copy.  But  finally,  even  his  memory  of  the 
v. ..rk  disappears.  It  dissipates  gradually:  first  rhe 
small  details  go,  then  the  discussion  of  his  thesis, 
and  he's  finally  left  with  one  idea  that  sums  up 
w  hat  the  lar»er  work  once  was.  That  idea  doesn't 
go  gradually,  however.  After  he's  finished  un- 
wnting  the  h  ii  >k,  he's  walking  along  the  street,  or 
perhaps  eating  dinner,  and  the  idea  is  there.  He's 
dunking  about  it  quite  strongly,  perhaps  con- 
•  itulating  himself  on  what  a  tremendous  idea 
't,  and  then  suddenly  it  disappears  forever, 
i  it's  left  are  the  trees  rhat  the  fully  fleshed- 
i  i\  e  become,  but  they  too  start  shrmk- 
ley  are  entirely  underground.  Finally, 
dc-s  i  hat  were  once  trees  rise  from 
ind  cling  ti  > ( ither  trees;  these  trees  per- 
i  while,  but  eventually  disappear  in  rhe 
I  that's  left  of  the  original  work 
:  ,  :    i    -:\ei\  disappearing  and  ap- 


the  rigid  canonical  thinking  cultivated  by  the 
book,  the  Net  stimulates  another  way  of  think- 
ing: telegraphic,  modular,  non-linear,  malleable, 
cooperative. 

A  person  on  rhe  Internet  sees  the  world  in  a 
different  light.  He  or  she  views  the  world  as  de- 
cidedly decentralized,  every  far-flung  member  a 
producer  as  well  as  a  consumer,  all  parts  of  it 
equidistant  from  all  others,  no  matter  how  large 
it  gets,  and  every  participant  responsible  for  man- 
ufacturing truth  out  of  a  noisy  cacophony  of 
ideas,  opinions,  and  facts.  There  is  no  central 
meaning,  no  official  canon,  no  manufactured 
consent  rippling  through  the  wires  from  which 
one  can  borrow  a  viewpoint.  Instead,  every  idea 
has  a  backer,  and  every  backer  has  an  idea,  while 
contradiction,  paradox,  irony,  and 
multitaceted  truth  rise  up  in  a  flood. 


A 


recurring  vision  swirls  in  the  shared  mind 
of  the  Net,  a  vision  that  nearly  every  member 
glimpses,  if  only  momentarily:  of  wiring  human 
and  artificial  minds  into  one  planetary  soul.  This 
incipient  techno-spiritualism  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable because  of  how  unexpected  it  has  been. 
The  Net,  after  all,  is  nothing  more  than  a  hunch 
of  highly  engineered  pieces  of  rock  braided  to- 
gether with  strands  of  metal  or  glass.  It  is  routine 
technology.  Computers,  which  have  been  in  our 
lives  for  twenty  years,  have  made  our  life  faster 
but  not  that  much  different.  Nobody  expected  a 
new  culture,  a  new  thrill,  or  even  a  new  politics 
to  be  born  when  we  married  calculating  circuits 
with  the  ordinary  telephone;  but  that's  exactly 
what  happened. 

There  are  other  machines,  such  as  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  air  conditioner,  that  have  radi- 
cally reshaped  our  lives  and  the  landscape  of  our 
civilization.  The  Net  (and  its  future  progeny)  is 
another  one  of  those  disrupting  machines  and 
may  yet  surpass  the  scope  of  all  the  others  to- 
gether in  altering  how  yve  live. 

The  Net  is  an  organism/machine  whose  exact 
size  and  boundaries  are  unknown.  All  we  do 
know  is  that  new  portions  and  new  uses  are  be- 
ing added  to  it  at  such  an  accelerating  rate  that 
it  may  be  more  of  an  explosion  than  a  thing.  So 
vast  is  this  embryonic  Net,  and  so  fast  is  it  de- 
veloping into  something  else,  that  no  single  hu- 
man can  fathom  it  deeply  enough  to  claim 
expertise  on  the  whole. 

The  tiny  bees  m  a  hive  are  more  or  less  un- 
aware of  their  colony,  but  their  collective  hive 
mind  transcends  their  small  bee  minds.  As  we 
w  ire  ourselves  up  into  a  hivish  network,  many 
things  will  emerge  that  we,  as  mere  neurons  in 
the  network,  don't  expect,  don't  understand, 
can't  control,  or  don't  even  perceive.  That's  the 
price  tor  any  emergent  hive  mind. 

At  the  same  time  rhe  very  shape  of  this  net- 


work  space  shapes  us.  li  is  no  coincidence  that 
tin.'  p>  >st-m< >dernists  an >se  as  the  nel  w<  »rks f< inined. 
In  the  last  half-century  a  unite  inn  mass  market  has 
ci  illapsed  into  a  netwi  irk  of  small  niches — the  re- 
sult of  the  information  tide.  An  aggregation  of 
fragments  is  the  only  kind  < if  wh<  >le  we  n<  >\v  have. 
I  he  fragmentation  of  business  markets,  of  so- 
cial umres,  of  spiritual  beliefs,  of  ethnicity,  and 
of  truth  itself  into  tinier  and  tinier  shards  is  the 
hallmark  of  this  era.  Our  society  is  a  working 
pandemonium  of  fragments — much  like  the  In- 
ternet itself. 

People  in  a  highly  connected  vet  deeply  frag- 
mented society  can  no  longer  rely  on  a  central 
canon  for  guidance.  They  are  forced  into  the 
modern  existential  blackness  of  creating  their 
own  cultures,  beliefs,  markets,  and  identities 
from  .1  sticky  mess  of  interdependent  pieces. 
The  industrial  icon  of  a  grand  central  or  .1  hid- 
den "I  am"  becomes  hollow.  Distributed,  head- 
less, emergent  wholeness  becomes  the  social 
ideal. 

The  critics  of  early  computers  capitalized  on 
,1  common  tear:  that  a  Big  Brother  brain  would 
watch  over  us  and  control  us.  What  we  know 
now  of  our  own  brains  is  that  they  too  are  on- 
ly networks  of  mini-minds,  a  society  of  dumb- 
er minds  linked  together,  and  that  when  we 
peer  into  them  deeply  we  find  that  there  is  no 
"I"  in  charge.  Not  only  does  a  central-com- 
mand economy  not  work;  a  central-command 
brain  won't  either.  In  its  stead,  we  can  make  a 
nation  of  personal  computers,  a  country  of  de- 
centralized nodes  of  governance  and  thought. 
Almost  every  type  of  large-scale  governance 
we  can  find,  from  the  body  of  a  giraffe,  to  the 
energy  regulation  in  a  tidal  marsh,  to  the  tem- 
perature regulation  ot  a  beehive,  to  the  flow  of 
traffic  on  the  Internet,  resolves  into  a  swarmy 
distributed  net  of  autonomous  units  and  het- 
er< >gene<  uis  parts. 

Ni  1 1 me  has  been  111 1  ire  wr< >ng  ah  >ut  0 >mput- 
erization  than  George  Orwell  in  / °.S-/ .  So  tar, 
nearly  everything  about  the  actual  possibility- 
space  that  computers  have  created  indicates  they 
are  not  the  beginning  of  authority  but  its  end.  In 
the  process  of  connecting  everything  to  every- 
thing, computers  elevate  the  power  of  the  small 
player.  They  make  room  for  the  different,  and 
they  reward  small  innovations.  Instead  ot  en- 
forcing uniformity,  they  promote  heterogeneity 
and  autonomy.  Instead  of  sucking  the  soul  from 
human  bodies,  turning  computer  users  into  an 
army  of  dull  clones,  networked  computers — by 
reflecting  the  networked  nature  of  our  own 
brains — encourage  the  humanism  of  their  users. 
Because  they  have  taken  on  the  flexibility,  adapt- 
ability, and  self-connecting  governance  ot  or- 
ganic systems,  we  become  more  human,  not  less 
so,  w  hen  we  use  them. 


[Transi  ript  | 

A  BUMPY  RIDE  ON 
THE  INFO  HIGHWAY 

From  the  official  transcript  oj  the  first-ever  on-line 
White  House  news  conference,  hell  in  January  by 
Vice  President  Al  Gore  over  the  t  'ompnSeri'e  in- 
formation network.  Three  hundred  computer  users 
took  part  in  the  forty-five-minute  conversation,  which 
was  moderated  by  Bill  Allman,  a  senior  writer  at  U.S. 
News  cx  World  Report.  Most  oj  the  text  oj  the 
conference ,  including  the  excerpt  below,  was  gener- 
ated before  the  vice  president  joined.  I  he  official 
transcript  is  twenty-one  pages  long;  t  ion.'  first  appears 
on  page  sixteen 

(Ricardo  Bunge)  Mr.  Allman,  I'm  not  seeing 
anything  as  1  type... 
( |im  ( 'asey)  Thx. 
(Larry  11.  Lew  is)  is  this  working? 
(John  C.  Burns)  why  am  1  not  posting 
(Rebecca  Winters)  Oh,  now  it  is. 
(.Annette  Leonard)  isthis  working? 
(Zach)  Dan  everybody  hear/see  me  all  right? 
(Josh  Harris)  buffer 
(Byron  Odwazny)  hello/status 
( 1 1111  (  asev)  Yes  zach 
(Zach)  Thanks. 

(Ben  Huntoon)  implimentation  of  Internet 
techm  >li  igy  ami  nig 

(Ben  I  bin  toon)  wealthy  and  poor  school  dis 
triers? 

(STEVEN  R.  KOSS)  should  1  sec  my  -  and 
name  after  hitting  return  ? 

(Hugh  Mc  Arthur)  ?? 

(Jim  Casey)  Steven:  No. 

(Sara  Arnold)  Hi. 

(Betty  Knight)  This  is  a  test 

(Dion  Douglas)  No  name  will  be  returned  af- 
ter typing  wi  >rds 

(george  smart)  this  thing  is  going  very  fast 

(Hugh  Mc  Arthur)  \test 

( li  hi  )  butter  hellocan  v 

(Martin  Vasko)  josh. ..yes 

( Alex  (  'a b  o)  Bill,  1  feel  I  must  apologize  tor 
all  of  us... 

(Zach)  So,  Mr.  Allman,  how  did  you  get  him 
to  agree  to  do  this  conference? 
(Amy  1  larmon )  hi 
(Paul  IV  Groot/Canad)  |D 
(Paul  IV  Groot/Canad)  |D 
( Arthur  (.  ji  ildstein )  I  lelli  1 
(Robert  Pellegrini)  hello,  is  the  VP  there  vet.'?.' 
(mike  powers)  Annette:  DOn't  KNnw 
(Betty  Knight)  Hi 
(Al)  II, 

(jacquelyn  a  cli  >se)  hello 

(Susan  Finster)  A  transcript  of  the  confer 


tin  !  S  New  -  I  '  >rum. 
nyonc    confirm  y<  hi 

uhiL    ,  w,i>)  I  AN  ANYONE  TELL  ME 


WHAt  I',  SENDING? 


(I  ,11  \  1 1.  I  ewis)  Do  we  have  to  risk  super- 

! 

1    :  '  i    |v:  rq 

(MR  :i  1AEL  GEBERT)  HELLO 
B  irns)  \  Kitter 

(Bill  Alhn.in/l  'S  MAX'S)  the  moderator  this 
afternoon.  Vice  President 

(Bill  Allman/US  NEWS)  Uore  will  join  us 
t  mline  tr< »m  his  t >tfice 

(Bill  Allman/US  NEWS)  in  the  Wesi  Winy 


|l  'lanticai  i<  >n| 

THE  OLD  NEW  AGE 


From  a  press  release  distributed  by  NewAge  Indus- 
tries,  ii  manufacturing  company  located  in  Willow 
Grove,  Penns\li'ama.  NewAge  was  founded  in 


lilemma  has  heset  NewAge  Industries, 
Inc.,  .1  manufacturer  of  flexible  plastic  tubing 
and  hardness  testers  tor  iiiJiisin.il  metal.  New  Aye 
Industries  is  being  mistaken  hy  potential  cus- 
tomers ,is  ,i  p.iri  of  the  much-talked-ahout  New 
Age  m<  ivement . 

"Nothing  could  he  further  from  the  truth," 
st.ites  Kenneth  IX  Baker,  vice  president  of  the 
Plastics  Division  and  son  ol  the  company's 
d  Hinder,  R.ivmi  >nd  E.  Baker.  "My  te.ir,"  says  Bak- 
er, "is  that  potential  customers  w  ho  do  not  ascribe 
to  New  Aye  philosophy  w  ill  be  scared  off  by  our 
name  In  fai  t,  earlier  this  summer  an  incident  i  >c- 
i  urred  in  w  hich  an  engineer  called  our  sales  de- 
I  iitineni  and  stated  that  he  had  'thought  long 
ir.l  bet i  ire  calling'  because  he  thought  there 
nnecfion.  These  incidents  are  becoming 

^  ■■      ■'■  'l  et  wants  it  know  n  that  New  Aye  In- 
ii  typical  American  corporation, 
are  trying  to  put  dow  n  the  New 
Baker  s.iys,  "but  we  .ire  trying 
rs,  and  espec  iall\  >  >n  i  mr 

n  Ini  •-  tt  sters  Ni  i 


of  the  White  House  in  .1 

(Chrysanne  Poole)  0//send  hello 

(Bill  Allman/US  NEWS)  "question"  [/ques- 
i  i<  in),  whic  h  w  ill  put  you  in 

(Bill  Allman/US  NEWS)  the  question  queue. 
When  you  yet  the  message 

(Bill  Allman/US  NEWS)  that  it  is  your  turn 
to  ask  a  question, 

(Bill  Allman/US  NEWS)  please  begin  by 
telling  us  w  here  you  are 

(Bill  Allman/US  NEWS)  from.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  state  your 

(Josh  Harris)  How  does  this  conference  work.7 

(Gary  E.  Hoysten)  Hello  from  hellohello 

(Bill  Allman/US  NEWS)  name,  as  this  ap- 
pears automatically.  You 

( |t  mathan  Fligner)  Hi  Bill 

(Bill  Allman/US  NEWS)  should  keep  your 
question  as  short  as 

(Bill  Allman/US  NEWS)  characters  long- 
followed  by  carnage 

(Bill  Allman/US  NEWS)  be  online  shortly. 
This  conference  is  also 

(Bill  Allman/US  NEWS)  being  broadcast  live 
on  C-SPAN  cable  telev  ision. 

(Bill  Allman/US  NEWS)  Thank  you. 

(rivi)  S5iG>U  I  3*R(iLeiC63 


|1  low  -til) 

FRIENDSHIPPING 
MADE  EASY 


From  "Master  Prospectors  Love  to  Build  Bridges," 
by  Jo/in  Kalench,  in  the  February  issue  o/ 
FreEnterpnSe:  America's  Journal  of  Income  Op- 
portunities, a  monthly  magazine  about  "network 
marketing,"  published  in  Tucson,  Arizona.  Net- 
work  marketers  sell  products  such  as  cosmetics  and 
jewelry  door-tO'door  or  hy  phone  on  a  commission  ba- 
sts; they  also  work  to  recruit  salespeople,  or  "dis- 
tributors," into  their  marketing  "network,"  and 
receive  additional  commissions  for  their  distributors' 
sales.  Kalench  is  president  oj  Millionaires  in  Mo- 
tion, "the  premier  educational  company  oj  the  Net- 
work  Marketing  industry." 

M  ister  Prospectors,  those  who  have  ex- 
celled in  network  marketing,  love  the  idea  that 
the  world  is  their  oyster.  They  understand  that 
y<  iu  never  know  where  pearls  are  going  to  surface. 
You  could  meet  a  pearl  at  a  museum,  in  a  hotel 
lobby,  in  a  supermarket  checkout  line,  on  a  train, 
at  a  basketball  game.  One  Master  Prospector  1 
know  hired  a  maid  to  clean  hiscondo.  Now  she's 
a  leader  in  his  network,  earning  a  strong  six-tig- 
ure  income.  Another  Master  Prospector  discov- 
ered a  pearl  working  .is  a  bellboy  in  the  hotel 


From  "The  Body  of  a  House,"  a  scries  of  eight  paintings  by  Robert  Beckmann  that  appeared  this  u>inrer  at  Here,  a  Ncu>  York  i 'its  gallery  Beck- 
mann  lues  in  Henderson,  Nevada,  near  the  Department  of  Energy's  Nevada  nuclear  test  sue 


where  he  held  his  opportunity  meetings.  Yet  .in- 
other  Master  Prospector  got  info  an  auto  accident 
and  enrolled  the  woman  whose  fender  he 
crunched! 

So  it  you  want  to  he  a  huge  success  in  Network 
Marketing,  turn  yourself  into  a  friend-making 
machine.  Making  friends,  or  "friendshipping," 
as  some  people  now  call  it,  is  a  Master  Prospec- 
tor's stock-in-trade. 

Too  often,  men  and  women  who  are  new  to 
our  business  are  so  anxious  to  get  people  into 
their  network  that  the  first  thing  they  do  when 
they're  introduced  to  someone  new  is  hlurt  out, 
"Hi!  Want  to  become  a  distributor?" 

Wrong! 

Why  not  make  a  friend  first!  Once  you  haw- 
mastered  the  art  of  making  friends,  you  should 
never  have  to  search  for  prospects  again. 

One  quality  that  all  Master  Prospectors  share 
is  an  insatiable  curiosity  about  the  people  they, 
meet.  In  your  friendshipping  conversations,  dis- 
play a  sincere  curiosity  about  the  other  person 


by  asking  him  or  her  questions  about  home, 
family,  or  work.  Besides  making  the  person  feel 
comfortable  as  your  friend,  these  questions  serve 
another  purpose:  they  provide  you  with  that  in- 
dividual's unfulfilled  desires,  frustrations,  dreams, 
and  hopes.  Use  the  answers  to  dev  elop  a  tran- 
sition to  talking  about  your  business;  for  in- 
stance, "Maybe  y<  hi  can  help  me.  I'm  U  » "king  ti  >t 
people  win  i  want  to  earn  money  w  it  bout  hav  ing 
to  go  to  an  office  from  nine  to  five  every  day.  You 
know,  people  who  want  to  spend  more  time 
with  their  kids,"  or  "Maybe  you  can  help  me.  Do 
you  know  anyone  who's  looking  tor  a  career 
change.'" 

1  know  many  Master  Prospectors  who  have 
spent  years  cultivating  friendships  with  people 
they  would  like  to  ottei  then  business  opportu- 
nity to!  It's  not  that  they  are  shy  or  are  stalling 
until  they  get  goodat  their  presentation.  It's  just 
that  sometimes  special  people  and  special  cir- 
cumstances call  tor  special  ci  msideratu  mis.  Don't 
he  at  raid  to  give  things  enough  time  to  gn  >w. 


ki  -\pin< 


A  ICS  ABILITY  TO  CONTROL  FINANCIAL  RISKS  PUT 
AIRLINE  ON  A  STRAIGHTER  COURSE. 

5    :iors.  It's  i 

- 


stream,  we  also  act  as  one  of  its  primary  foreign  exchange  partners.  And  we  provide  primary  and  excess 
property  casualty  insurance  for  its  buildings  and  aircraft,  fidelity  and  international  insurance  coverages.  Products  and 
services  for  which  more  and  more  corporations  are  heading  in  AlG's  direction.  For  the  definitive  response  to  risk. 


AIG 


WORLD  LEADERS  IN  INSURANCE  AND  FINANCIAL  SERVICES. 

American  International  Croup,  Inc.,  Dept.  A.  7<>  Mine  Street.  New  York,  NY  10270. 


"(..'anmal.  /.us  C  .'anions  ( Fcsta  iiy  of  the  Sheep)  Frontera,  El  Hierro,"  by  Crisana  Garcia  Rodero.  From  Festivals  6k 
Rituals  i»t  Spam,  a  collection  oj  Garcia  Rcxiero's  photographs,  published  by  Han~y  N.  Abrams.  During  thefestival,  which 
hikes  place  in  Frontera.  a  town  in  the  C  '.anary  IsLinds.  oLler  children  dress  up  as  sheep  arid  chase  younger  children. 


[Essayl 

GERMAN  HATRED 
(OF  GERMANS) 


From  "The  Tuscany  Faction,''  try  David  Ricfj.  in  the 
Winter  issue  o/Transition:  An  International  Re- 
view, published  by  Dxjord  I  'niversity  Press.  Riejfs 
must  recent  book  is  The  F:xile:  Cuba  in  the  I  lean 
« >t  Miami,  published  by  Simon  &  Schuster. 

M  ^J\ci\  today,  more  than  tour  years  after  the 
tall  ot  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  streets  o(  the  once 
and  future  capital  ot  united  Germany  are  just  as 
e lotted  with  mil ill  travel  agencies — sometimes 
I  wo  to  a  Flock — .is  the\  were  when  the  citv  was 
>lated  node  of  the  capitalist  world  titty  miles 
In  .in  the  Pi  ihsh  hi  irder.  In  those  days,  locals  would 
■       ait  t.  <t  the  ability  oi  so  many  ot  these  small 
ness  Fy  s|  caking  ot  the 
;  iv    id.ihle  c.ihin  fever  that  was  one  ot  the  hai- 

But  tl  ic  end  i  if  the 
:  War,  it  turned  out,  didn't  dampen  Berliners' 

X  e s I  Berliners 


T  i  sc  ime  extent,  the  itch  to  get  away  seems,  along 
with  a  declining  birth  rate,  like  one  ot  the  tew  uni- 
versally applicable  consequences  ot  material  pros- 
perity in  modern  times.  But  there  is  nonetheless 
something  observably  forced  about  the  German 
insistence  not  just  on  going  away  but  on  going 
abroad.  The  French,  however  fond  they  may  be 
of  Tahiti  or  New  York,  have  not  abandoned 
Provence  or  the  chateaux  ot  the  Loire  Valley. 
Tlie  Italians,  tor  their  part,  still  relish  the  time  they 
can  spend  in  the  northern  countryside.  But  the 
C  Jermans  are  different.  Their  desire  to  go  abroad 
is  to  a  large  extent  fueled  by  a  desire  to  leave 
their  ow  n  country,  and  that  urge  to  flight  is  itself 
an  emblem  of  the  profound  discomfort  so  many 
Germans  feel  about  the  simple  tact  ot  their  being 
German.  Preferring  to  take  one's  vacations  in 
Italy  rather  than  in  the  Black  Forest  otters  some 
degree  of  manumission  from  the  sin  of  being  Ger- 
man. When  an  acquaintance  of  mine  told  me 
that  she  really  felt  more  like  herself  in  Umbria, 
she  was  saying  she  felt  less  German.  And  when 
another  acquaintance  told  me  that  she  and  her 
husband  were  preparing  tor  their  regular  month- 
long  sojourn  .it  their  house  in  the  south  of  France 
but  felt  the  need  to  add — as  it  the  trip  were  not 
an  annual  event — that  given  all  the  neo-Nazi 
att  icks  on  guest  workers,  "we  need  a  break  from 
this  terrible  country,  some  time  to  recharge,"  she 


meant  recharge  with  non-(  iermanness,  with  that 
par!  of  herself  that  she  chose  to  see  as  spiritually 
alien  to  her  own  country. 

That  the  region  to  which  she  and  her  husband 
were  traveling  had  had  more  than  its  share  ol 
racist  violence,  and  that,  indeed,  Jean-Mane  Le 
Pen's  National  Front  was  receiving  as  much  as  20 
percent  of  the  vote  in  districts  quite  near  where 
she  stayed,  seemed  to  this  woman  a  matter  of  lit- 
tle consequence.  German  wickedness,  German 
racism,  was  sui  generis,  and  to  bring  up  French 
ra(  ism  was  to  refuse  to  face  up  to  the  tacts.  "You 
don't  know  the  Germans  like  1  do,"  she  snorted. 

The  fact  that  there  was  70  percent  unem- 
ployment in  Rostock-Liechtenhagen,  the  neigh- 
borhood where  the  most  celebrated  attack  on 
an  asylum  seekers'  hostel  had  taken  place,  seemed 
to  be  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  to  her. 
And  yet  only  a  few  nights  before,  this  same  wom- 
an had  given  me  a  stern  lecture  about  the  eco- 
nomic underpinnings  of  the  Los  Angeles  riot 
and  the  need  to  contextualize  the  violence  that 
had  taken  place  against  whites  and  Asians.  To 
talk  to  Germans  of  conscience  these  days  is  to 
constantly  stumble  over  such  confu- 

Dsions  and  passionate  attachments, 
jring  the  Gold  War,  the  unease  that  Ger- 
man liberals  felt  about  their  Germanness  was  of- 
ten expressed  as  a  loathing  of  materialistic, 
corporate  West  German  culture,  hast  Germans, 
from  a  distance,  could  he  held  up  as  a  simpler,  pur- 
er people.  But  when  the  Wall  tell,  it  became  clear 
that,  far  from  wanting  a  "third  way,"  the  former 
Fast  Germans,  or  "Ossis,"  wanted  nothing  more 
than  to  be  part  of  that  affluent  West  German 
consumer  society  from  which  so  many  on  the 
left  had  distanced  themselves  so  pridefully.  Not 
only  did  the  citizens  of  Leipzig  and  East  Berlin 
want  nothing  to  do  with  socialism,  actually  ex- 
isting or  otherw  ise,  but  they  wanted  goods  and 
clothes  with  Western  designer  labels.  This  reve- 
lation produced  an  exquisite  discomfort  on  the 
part  i  if  C  lerman  liberals,  an  angst  expressed  as  <  >t- 
ten  in  aesthetic  terms  as  in  moral  ones.  An  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  in  West  Berlin,  a  distinguished 
translator  of  American  and  English  literature, 
once  tearfully  rehearsed  for  me  all  the  political  and 
moral  reasons  that  had  undergirded  her  opposi- 
tion to  reunification.  Then,  returning  to  the  pre- 
sent, she  suddenly  switched  tacks.  "Have  you 
seen  the  white  nail  polish  the  girls  use.'"  she 
asked.  "Why,  they  are  such  conformists:  now 
they're  shaving  their  legs." 

In  the  months  after  the  Wall  came  down,  tales 
of  the  Ossi  as  yahoo  were  the  stuff  of  countless 
West  Berlin  dinner-table  conv  ersations.  Less  af- 
fluent West  Germans  might  see  their  Eastern 
cousins  as  a  threat  to  their  pay  envelopes,  or  as 
gritting  rubes  who  expected  the  state  to  provide 


lor  them,  but  there  was  nothing  in  wotkmg-c  lass 
pubs  like  the  animus  that  could  be  found  in  die 
cafes  of  fashionable  (  Charlottenburg.  In  such  c  ir- 
c  les,  the  ti  inner  Last  t  iermans  were-  iiist  to<  >,  well, 
German,  and  pic  igressive  pei  >ple  wanted  n<  (thing 
to  do  with  them.  As  Linda  Reich,  a  SiKial  Demo- 
cratic counselor  in  Frankfurt,  put  it  during  one  of 


[Announcement! 

MR.  FIX-IT  ROCKS 

From  a  press  release  issued  last  jail  by  the  Makita  C  Cor- 
poration, a  ]apanese  power-tool  manufacturer 

T 

M.  he  Makita  C  .i  >rp<  >rat  i*  »n  has  dec  ided  ti  >  spc  >n- 
sor  the  nine-city  Japanese  concert  tour  of  Mr. 
Big,  an  American  hard-rock  band 

One  of  the  band's  unique  characteristics  is  that 
the  guitarists  Paul  Gilbert  and  Billy  Sheehan  use 
a  pick  attached  to  a  cordless  drill  to  play  their  in- 
struments. The  musicians  do  two  kinds  of  "cord- 
less drill  performances":  in  the  first,  they  attach 
a  guitar  pick  to  a  cordless  driver  drill  and  use  it  to 
play  the  strings  of  then  instruments;  in  the  oth- 
er, they  apply  the  drill  to  the  guitar's  pick-up, 
which  amplifies  the  sound  of  the  drill's  motor. 

The  first  song  on  the  band's  lave  Raw  Like  Sushi 
album,  called  "Daddy,  Brothel,  Lover,  Little  Boy 
(The  Electric  Drill  Song),"  showcased  cordless- 
drill  performances  by  Gilbert  and  Sheehan.  Dur- 
ing the  band's  "Lean  Into  It"  tour,  C  Jilhert  carried 
a  number  of  drills  around  with  bun,  c  iften  posing 
with  the  hand  tools  tor  press  photographs  in  or- 
der to  establish  his  image  as  a  "drill  performer." 

Since  the  band  was  using  Makita's  battery-i  >p- 
erated  drills  for  its  unique  performances,  Makita 
LISA,  a  sales  agency  of  the  Makita  (  Corporation, 
sponsored  the  band's  1992  tour.  To  kick  off  the 
tour,  the  band  held  a  concert  in  San  Francisco  at 
which  a  picture  of  Makita's  cordless  drill  was  dis- 
played behind  the  performers.  Makita  USA  also 
uses  Mr.  Big  in  advertising  campaigns.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  American  campaign  inspired  the  Maki- 
ta Corporate  >n  u  >  sp<  ms<  >r  Mr.  Big's  Japanese  t<  >ur. 

Usually,  corporations  sponsor  concert  tours 
only  when  a  band  fits  into  their  marketing  strat- 
egy. But  the  Makita  Corporation  sponsors  Mr. 
Big  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  the  band  tor 
using  Makita's  products  in  its  performances.  In 
addition  to  the  firm's  appreciation  of  the  excel- 
lence and  possibilities  of  Mr.  Big's  music,  it  is  al- 
so then  wish  to  share  the  excitement  ot  the  band's 
music  with  young  people  around  the  world. 
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many  ot  the  ladies 
were  v.     ing  her  Miss  Mer.Maid  fa 
ions.  Among  the  guests  was  Mort  i  <^o 
Sheldon,  a  leather  manufacture  r  f  ro  **? 
Massachusetts.  He  was  a  childless  wi  c>  - 
ower.  his  wile  having  died  live  year  ~ 
earlier  When  his  eyes  first  l\\  on  M  ag  - 
gie,  his  heart  beat  wildly;  he^ad/ou  n-^ 
the  perfect  mate.  Her  diminutive  s  t  a  ■ 
lure,  rose  gold  hair  and  dclicafefea  \u  t  e 
represented  the  child  he  never  had.  e 
petite,  shapely  body-a  pocket-Venus  .  e 
called  her --made  her  a  desirables  e  c 
wile. 

Mortimer  had  little  opportuni  O  v  o  %  <* 
close  to  her  on  that  first  occasio<>a  5  s    h  e 
\sa-  surrounded  most  of  the  eve  n  ;'  r\K  o  .V 
others  equally  eager  to  we /c  om  ehe       ■  He 
left  early,  his  mind  a  whirl  wit  hp  \  a   <>  s   \  o 
make  her  his  vers  own. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  M0^>  H  /  S 

Maggie  received  a  huge  bouqu  e  t  o 
es  tied  with  a  green  satin  rib  bo  n  •  A 
was  pinned  to  the  ri\>bo/?  wi     t   h    a     0  ' 
mond  brooch:  "Please  aocep  t  s  h  i  s   a     s  a 
token  of  my  deepest  admirati  on-  "   s   n  e 
read,  astonished.  The  card  was  s  /'  g  11  e 
"Mortimer  Sheldon"  and  a>-  har  da  s      h  e 
tried  she  could  not  reme  /f)  be   r    h  i    &  . 

Four  o  clock  was  the  accept  e  d  i  i  m  e 
for  callers  and  Ellen's  home  be<-'a  m  e  h  c 
only  place  to  be  at  teatim  e(al  /^ou  t  ~A  ^. 
there  were  stronger  libations  hvth  o  *>  e 
who  wanted  them).  Mortimer  w,v  s  s  <"  „ 
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^  ant  youfo  i  cn  v  w  i  ^  c  •  Ma<    \       .  * 
ad  his  ho  ads  on  /,  csM^f'   IS  \    ■  H» 
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wrenched     "ufofhjs    r   0>    u,'  h 
han    d  bac  <  ni    l«  - 5  cdfm>  . 
much  force  as  shoe  ou'dmu  \      /  |e|        a"  *L  u 

who  ^ad  wi  VnrJ*s     eKl  h  o     v,  in   .,  U  0  "  1 


first  to  call  that  day,  carrying  avre^  e  11 " 
dous      bouquet.      Wh  cn     "  e  w  a  ■< 
announced,  Maggie  came  forwar  "5>  t  o 
meet  him.  took  the  flowers  and  as  •fee/ 
the  maid  to  put  them  in  water.  As  s  ^e 
extended  her  hand  he  held  it  too  lo^>  g 
and   kissed  it  greedily.   Inwardly  sh  c 
recoiled  from  this  unprepossessin  g  o"^^ 
man  He  was  approaching  fifty  and  t  h  e 
passing  years  and  his  unstinting  devo- 
tion to  business  had  not  been  kind  to 
him.   Ill-  eyes  had  puffy,  dark  ba  <es 
under  them,  his  whole  being  had  sag  qe  'b 
and  his  mouth  on  her  hand  felt  I  oo*>  e  - 
lipped  and  wet.  Although  he  di  (/  oot 
resemble  the  man  in  the  least,  a  picture 
of  Dr.  Henderson  flashed  in  Mag%— e's 
mind's  eye.  A  few  years  ago.  Magg/C 
would  have  run  from  him;  but  now  s  s*e 
called  on  her  newly  acquired  sophistif  ^ 
tion  to  handle  the  situation.  n  ^ 

"Mr.  Sheldon."! -he  withdrew  her  ^ 
wishing  she  could  wipe  it  off)  "than 
you  tor  the  flowers,  but  I  cannot  accept, 
the  gift   you  attached   to  them.  S -4 
reached  into  a  pocket  of  her  dress  a 
held  out  the  diamond  pm. 

He  pushed  her  hand  awa\  "My  dea-V 
this  is  just  a  token  of  my  affection- 
There  is  much  more  I  will  give  <^0tV 
when  we  get  to  know  each  other  betV/-." 
"Again  I  thank  you."  Maggi  es  a'^ 
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Morti^r  '</)ined  -  1  c'a  n  &o$o   /?;  •  y 
for  her"  c  an  yuu^  Jcr,';in   tVVa/'S  * 
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"ShesonKa  &d!  S  h  **oej  nt 
what  she*an«    lf  an^  »u  hv  \ 
world."  MortimteP^sti  e  d 
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must  ask  you   ot  oco  ^eherea<%-a  -  ^1  \  0  - 

You're  be  n#/-cue>\  B  u  t  \  ev 
patient.  You    ilJ.Ste  ^h^^1  ^o7*0  { 
one  day.    Mc*-  i  met  babbit- 
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-    ZING  FACE  FOR  DESSERT 


From  "l.uk  and  Lather, "  an  exhibition  of  hints  by  Janine  Antoni,  im  display  List  February  at  the  Sandra  Gering  Gallery,  in  New  York  City.  An- 
ueda  latex  mokl  of  hei  head  and  shoulders  and  used  it  to  cast  seven  identical  busts  of  herself  in  chocolate.  She  then  licked  each  one  in  order 
io  reshape  it  the  Ink  areas  on  the  busts  shown  above  arc  the  parts  she  licked.  Antoni  lives  in  New  York  City. 


the  early  debates  on  reunification,  "I  have  more 
in  common  with  Tuscany  than  with  Leipzig." 

1  low  much  more  comfortable  it  was  to  go  to 
Italy  and  imagine  one  belonged  there — indeed, 
when  i  me  returned,  to  assure  visitors  of  flu-  tact — 
than  to  walk  down  a  Berlin  street  and,  after, in  en- 
i  >  lunter  with  si  >me  1II-1.  lad  prole  from  Potsdam  or 
Marzann,  to  realize  that  it  was  with  Leipzig  rather 
than  with  Fl<  >rence  that  i  >ne  shared  a  nation.  And 
not  just  any  nation,  hut  Germany,  about  belong- 
ing io  which  any  decent  person  who  had  grown 
up  with  the  menu  >rv  1 >t  1  hrler  and  the  burden  ot 
the  murder  <  it  the  Jews  was  bound  to  have  mixed 
leelings.  I  lad  the  Ossis  shared  the  guilt,  such  feel- 
ii  ight  have  eased.  But  having  suffered  under 
fhi  i  iimnuinists,  the\  seemed  not  to  care  for  the 
war,  in  >r  ti  >  squirm  at  the  wav  ing  of  the  national 
'  'i  tc  i  te  n  the  rise  ot  C  ierman  power. 

i!-  like  my  friends  been  paying  more 
attei 1 1  io; i  t    i  i Kir  Hum  hildren,  their  surprise  at 
the  revp  il  ,u  nat i  'iialisin  might  not  have  been 
si  i  intense  I ,  ir  tin  geiu  rations  h  ,rn  in  West  Ger- 
m's i  nines 
i  I,  pi  ilemic  al. 
ere  "his- 
t  tin  im  levant  or, 
ish  it  had  Feeti 
i    :  md  ali  >ng 


with  it  the  pieties  of  guilt  and  humility,  but  any- 
one who  thought  about  history  seriously  tor  more 
than  thirty  seconds  understood  perfectly  well 
that  it  could  not  endure.  As  the  German  novel- 
ist and  critic  Peter  Schneider,  a  veteran  of  the  ex- 
treme left  politics  of  the  Sixties  and  now  one  of 
the  tew  dispassionate  observers  ot  the  German 
scene,  remarked  to  me,  "For  me  the  idea  of  na- 
tionalism is  poison.  1  will  never  be  proud  to  be  a 
German  in  any  conv  entional  sense.  But  I  do  not 
see  how  1  can  reasonably  expect  my  children 
would  feel  the  same  way.  Nevertheless,  people 
ot  my  generation  seem  to  expect  them  to,  w'hich 
is  why  they  are  so  surprised  by  what  is  going  on 
at  the  moment  in  Germany." 

And  what  was  going  on,  ot  course,  was  that 
tune  had  passed  and  things  had  changed.  Ger- 
many is  powerful — recession  or  no  recession — 
and,  ethnically,  increasingly  heterogeneous 
— skinheads  or  no  skinheads.  Along  with  Amer- 
ica, it  has  become  the  destination  of  choice  for 
the  migrating  poor  ot  the  world;  and  along  with 
Russia  and  America,  its  actions  will  determine 
the  future  ot  Europe.  Few  places  matter  more  or 
understand  themselves  less  well.  Saddled  with  a 
I  mg  border  with  a  new  Third  World  and  a  labor 
force  that  global  capitalism  now  seems  to  deem 
t<  ii  i  expensive  to  be  competitive.  Germans  have 
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m<  >re  than  em  >ugh  to  contend  with  without  in- 
dulging in  some  fantasy  of  redemption  through 
geographic  flight.  In  any  case,  even  .is  redeem- 
ing ideas  go,  Tuscany  was  .1  pretty  weak  one.  It 
the  t  iermans  can  save  themselves  it  any  of  us 
can  save  ourselves — it  w  ill  nut  behy  taking  refuge 
in  Mime  agreeable  hit  ot  countryside. 


[Response) 

GERMAINE  GREER 
WAVES  GOOD-BYE 


From  "J  smelt  a  rat,  but  didn'i  realise  he'd  be  such 
a  stmkcr,"  by  Germaine  Greer,  in  the  February  7  is- 
sue oj  The  Guardian,  a  London  daily.  Greer,  the 
British  feminist  and  author  oj  The  Female  Eunuch, 
had  published  an  article  in  the  January  25  Big  Issue, 
Li  weekly  magazine  sold  by  London's  homeless,  invit- 
ing tn  stay  at  her  home  any  homeless  person  who 
"could  accept  what  is  being  offered  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  offered."  Before  any  genuine  homeless 
people  responded  to  her  offer,  C  ireer  was  besieged  by 
reporters  pretending  to  be  homeless.  Greer  turned 
most  oj  them  away  but  was  fooled  by  one  reporter, 
Martin  Hennessey,  whom  she  allowed  to  stay.  Hen- 
nessey published  his  account  of  his  three  days  at 
sheer's  house  in  the  February  6  issue  oj  The  Mail 
on  Sunday;  he  described  ( ireer  as  "an  extraordinary 
individual — strong,  generous,  and  entertaining," 
but  added  that  he  was  "not  surprised  at  the  poor  re- 
sponse elicited  by  her  article.  She  dominates  a  wi  nid 
oj  her  own."  1  ireer  has  threatened  to  sue  I  lennessey 
for  invasion  of  privacy. 
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he  first  take  homeless  man  arrived  mid- 
morning  on  Tuesday.  When  he  w  as  greeted  with 
courtesy  and.  kindness,  he  was  overcome  with  such 
embarrassment  that  he  could  not  accept  the  offer 
of  a  cup  of  tea  but  retired  in  contusion.  The  sec- 
ond was  Martin  Hennessey.  It  was  midaftemoon, 
cold,  and  coming  <  >n  ti  1  ram  1 <  »pened  the  di  x  >r  t<  1 
a  cuddly,  curly-haired  boy  on  crutches.  1  le  carried 
a  strangely  clean  bedroll,  a  small  black  bag,  and  a 
budding  plant  in  a  pot.  "I'm  absi  ilutely  desperate," 
he  said,  staggering  fetchingly  then  hauling  himself 
upright,  wincing  just  en<  iugh.  "I'll  do  anything — 
cook,  garden."  Then,  with  a  grin  quite  ghastly  in 
its  impishness:  "I'm  quite  a  good  cook." 

This,  like  every  other  statement  he  made,  w  as 
less  than  true.  He  was  to  prove  himself  spectac- 
ularly incompetent  in  virtually  every  field  of  en- 
deavi  >r,  but  as  a  liar  you  had  ti  >  hand  it  tt  >  him.  We 
did.  Not  that  we  believed  him,  you  understand. 
We  thought  he  was  mad.  Brain-damaged,  actually. 
"Wh.it  is  his  story?"  I  asked  Shelley,  my  researcher. 
"Is  he  a  dealer?"  "Too  wimpish,"  she  said. 

"Have  you  always  had  those"'  I  asked,  indi- 


cating the  i  rutches.  "(  )nly  since  (  ihristmas,"  >aid 
he.  "(  Cartilage.  I  used  to  play  a  lot  of  sp<  >t  t .  ["hey 
hav  en't  given  me  a  date  f<  >t  the  1  iperatii  m.  It's  n<  it 
as  if  I  have  a  job  or  anything.  1  here's  no  hurry." 
He  gave  me  a  moist  puppy  look  through  soft 
contact  lenses  I  lis  boots  were  expensive,  too. 

1  he  most  obvious  problem  was  that  he  smelt 
ov  erwhelmingly  of  stale  sweat  and  tobacco.  To 
my  great  relief  he  asked  for  a  wash.  I  let  him 
have  a  bath  in  my  bathroom  but  asked  him  to 
clean  it  alter  himself.  1  washed  his  bumming 
cl<  >t lies  and  got  him  some  of  mine  to  wear  while 
his  were  drying.  His  jeans  were  expensive.  At 
dinner  he  drank  a  whole  bottle  of  designer  wa- 
ter. Shelley  l<  x  >ked  at  me  in  alarm  because  he  kept 
repeating  himself  and  asking  the  same  questi<  >ns 
over  and  over,  apparently  unable  to  shut  up. 
"We're  in  a  position  of  trust  here,"  he  chanted 
"If  any  ni( >re  repc >rters  come  I'll  call  the  police." 


[Q&A] 

THE  PETER  MOKABA 
NOBODY  KNOWS 


From  an  interview  with  Peter  Mokaba,  who  was 
then  president  oj  the  African  National  Congress 
Youth  League,  in  issue  No.  5  oj  I  [orizon,  a  maga- 
zine published  by  the  ANC  Youth  League,  in  Jo- 
hannesburg. An  introductory  note  to  the  interview 
explained,  "Most  Horizon  readers  know  what  lead- 
ers say  about  political  issues,  but  what  arc  they  like 
as  people'" 
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•R/Zi  >N:  Who  are  your  role  models  ' 

THK  MOKABA:  Nelson  Mandela  and  Oliver 

Tambo. 

>R/Z<  >N:  What  are  you  reading  at  the  moment  ? 
>KARA:  The  State  and  Revolution,  by  Lenin. 
iRJZi  'N:  What  is  your  favorite  breakfast? 
>KARA:  Porridge  and  white  meat. 
>K/Z<  iN:  What  ear  do  you  drive  ' 
1KARA:  A  BMW  and  a  |etta. 
iR/Zi  iN:  What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 
>KARA:  Designer  clothes  and  a  good  time 
st  ie  ially. 

>R/Z<  >N:  What  is  your  greatest  tear  ' 
'KARA:  Betrayal. 

|RIZ<  >N:  Do  you  believe  in  the  stars' What  sign 
are  you? 

IKARA:  I  am  a  materialist,  i  don't  believe  in 

the  stats.  I'm  a  1  Capricorn. 

>R(Z<  iN:  What  is  your  favorite  word? 

>K AR  \:  "Revi  ilution." 
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ACOB  LAWRENCE 


THE  MIGRATION  SERIES 


All  aboard  for  the  journey  of  a  lifetime.  60  panels,  painted 
sequentially  with  accompanying  text,  weaving  their 
way  through  history.  Seen  only  twice  in  its  entirety 
since  1942,  this  series  paints  the  picture  and  tells  the 
story  of  the  African  American  migration  experience 
from  the  South  to  the  North.  Jacob  Lawrence  con- 
ducts this  emotional  venture  by  exploring  the  subjects 
of  segregation,  empowerment,  justice,  freedom, 
education,  voting  and  the  triumph  of  hope  over  adversity. 
Considered  his  most  ambitious  and  important  work, 
"The  Migration  Series"  is  a  non-stop  trip  transcending 
time  and  place  that  forever  moves  its  passengers. 
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!  dec  ided  he  was  on  Prozac .  It,  while  he  was  in 
the  hi  i  I  had  turned  out  the  contents  ol  his 
hi!.:.  !  d  h.ive  know  n  ,i!  once  what  kind  ol  slug  had 
trailed  hi-  -lime  over  in\  doormat,  hul  I  thought 
he  i\.i-  enrn  led  to  his  privacy.  Meanwhile  he  was 
omg  through  m>  hathroom  cuphoard,  ferreting 
.nuong-i  ten-year-old  bottles  from  Kiehl  Phar- 
n.k  v  Pnor  bastard.  What  .1  wav  t<  1  in. ike  .1  living. 

At  I  1:00  P.M.  the  doorbell  rang.  Outside  was 
.mother  reptile  .1-  pudgy  .1-  1  lennessey  but  less 
well-briefed.  I  lind,  he  said  his  name  was.  1  regret 
to  -.a  that  I  was  led  up.  Partly  in  reaction  to  the 
tact  that  the  man  had  .1  in<  anli  th.it  reminded  me 
ol  .1  piglet's  anus,  1  threw  him  back  into  the 
night.  At  ele\en  the  next  morning  Hind  was 
back  again,  posing  while  .1  photographer  set  up 
lights  to  >jei  .1  suitably  dramatic  picture  ol  him 
trudging  aw.i\  di-i.on-ol.ite  from  my  door. 

All  day  long  the  phone  rang.  It  .1  single  gen- 
uine homeless  person  had  strayed  inn  1  my  drive- 
way he  or  she  would  have  been  met  by  the  kind 
i  >t  press  barrage  that  the  Princ  ess  1  >f  Wale-  ft  >und 
intrusive,  but  the  disaster  that  the  British  media 
were  so  impatient  to  instigate  did  not  ensue. 
I  he\  had,  as  usual,  ejac  ulated  prematurely. 

Ex*,  ept ,  of  c<  lurse,  Mart  in  1  lennessey,  wh<  1  was 
already  sliming  round  the  house.  Shelley  drove 
him  to  the  supermarket  so  that  he  could  choose 
hi-  own  breaktasi  lood  and  such.  Besides,  we 
thought  he  should  have  a  change  ol  underwear. 
"Seeing  he's  such  a  wanker,"  Shelley  said,  lie 
In  ivered  over  the  range  1  if  expensive  jersey  box- 
er shorts  until  Shelley  steered  him  to  something 
les-  -\ kit  an   When  he  came  back  he  demand- 
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ed  to  be  taught  to  make  bread.  I  showed  him 
the  easy  w  ay,  but  it  proved  too  hard.  It  was  agreed 
that  we  would  all  check  up  i >n  him  to  see  that  the 
house  did  not  flood  or  burn  down. 

I  he  next  da\  I  had  to  be  aw  ay,  but  1  called  in 
regularb  because  the  man  was  giving  me  the 
creeps.  Sure  enough,  that  ev  ening  he  sneaked  oft. 

It  1-  truly  a  shame  that  so  intrepid  an  inves- 
tigator should  be  limited -to  lying  his  way  into  the 
houses  ol  old  ladie-  and  listing  the  content-  of 
their  bathroom  cupboards.  Whether  Hennessey 
like-  it  or  not  I  shall  continue  to  share  my  house 
with  people  who  like  being  there.  And  1  hope- 
he  is  ottered  a  more  significant  challenge  in 
the  future.  An  investigator  of  such  talent  must 
hav  e  surely  won  the  right  to  a  tour  of  duty  in 
B<  isnia. 


[Dissent] 

ONLY-IN-L.A.  LAW 


/Audi  it  dissenting  opinion  issued  in  February  by  Jus- 
tice Thomas  F.  Crosby,  a  judge  on  the  California 
( 'oun  oj  Appeal,  in  a  suit  filed  against  Metropoli- 
tan News- Enterprise,  a  newspaper  for  the  Los  An- 
geles legal  community.  The  suit  was  filed  by  Superior 
( Aim  judge  Ricardo  Torres,  whom  the  paper  has 
frequently  criticized:  one  editorial  referred  to  Times 
as  "a  despotic  twit";  another  called  him  "a  petty  and 
spiteful  autocrat."  In  1991,  Torres  persuaded  the 
court's  executive  committee'  to  cancel  350  of  the 
(.Hint's  384  subscriptions  to  the  News-Enterprise;  in 
response,  Roger  Grace,  the  paper's  editor,  had  three 
employees  distribute  in  the  courthouse  a  fake  memo- 
randum, written  on  Torres's  letterhead,  that  declared 
the  News-Enterprise  to  be  "contraband"  and  an- 
nounced that  courthouse  offices  would  be  searched  for 
copies.  Tones  sued  the  paper  for  defamation,  charg- 
ing thai  many  of  his  peers  took  the  memo  seriously. 
The  case  was  dismissed  on  appeal;  the  appellate 
judges,  with  the  exception  of  Justice  Crosby,  ruled  that 
the  memo  was  clearly  a  parody  and  was  therefore 
protected  by  the  First  Amendment.  Justice  Crosby's 
dissent  is  excerpted  below. 

i  -  the  allegedly  defamatory  phony  memoran- 
dum before  us,  purportedly  issued  by  a  judge,  a 
First  Amendment-protected  parody.'  No.  Even 
it  we  assumed  that  every  judge  of  the  superior 
court  who  received  the  memorandum  recognized 
it  as  a  parody,  (here  could  be  no  such  assumption 
concerning  the  "[c]ourt  personnel  and  others  in 
Li '-  Angeles,  C  !alifornia"  included  in  the  major- 
ity's opinion.  Main  of  (hem  have  seen  stranger 
things. 

L(  -  Angeles's  legal  history  doe-  not  lack  tor  ex- 
unples  ot  the  occasional  judge  gone  oft  the  beam, 
el  (  '.union  had  a  mec  hanical  canary  in  cham- 
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hers  and  .1  live  do*.;  with  her  on  the  bench,  made 
.1  habit  of  locking  up  .leput)  public  defenders,  and 
once  threatened  r.  •  sin  iot  her  apartment  manager. 
I. eland  Geilei  prodded  a  deputy  public  defend- 
er with  .1  dild' '  and  pn  ifanely  and  sexually  abused 
court  employees,  to  nana'  but  a  few  instances  of 
his  unacceptable  behavior.  Joseph  Grillo  per- 
sonalh  arresred  a  county  employee,  hauled  him 
ott  to  court,  and  adjudged  him  in  contempt  in  a 
summary  proceeding,  all  because  the  poor  man 
followed  his  supervisor's  direction  to  reject  the 
judge's  request  tor  a  pi, me  ticket  to  Sacramento 
in  order  to  lobby  the  legislature. 

I  here  is  no  disrespect  intended  here  to  judges 
in  Los  Angeles  County.  Orange  County,  too,  has 
seen  its  share  of  "colorful"  jurists.  To  cite  just  a 
few  examples,  various  judges  have  personally 
seized  an  allegedly  pornographic  movie  by  mount- 
ing the  stage  during  a  Mitchell  Brothers  Theater 
presentation;  ordered  the  flogging  of  a  convict- 
ed criminal;  forbade  the  operation  of  the  entire 
city  of  Irvine;  forbade  the  United  States  Post 
Office  from  election-eve  deliveries  of  political 
mailers  on  at  least  two  occasions  because  they 
were  allegedly  inaccurate;  forbade  the  harming 
of  an  escaped  hippopotamus  (remember  "Rub- 
bles".'); and  held  the  sheriff  in  contempt  tor  fol- 
lowing the  orders  of  a  federal  district  judge  to 
release  jtis!  mers  from  overcrowded  jails. 

The  majority  has  its  rose-colored  glassc  on 
when  it  thinks  people  familiar  with  the  local  le- 
gal scene  could  not  be  taken  in  by  the  phony 
memo;  stranger,  much  stranger,  things  have  come 
from  Los  Angeles  judges. 
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[Statement] 

THE  JOY  OF  FAT 

From  "Body  Building,"  by  Margaret  Deirdre  O'Har- 
tigan,  in  the  February  issue  of  Dimensions,  a  bi- 
monthly published  in  Albany,  New  York,  for  "men 
who  prefer  the  ktrge  figure  and  women  who  enjoy  be- 
ing admired  in  their  abundant  glory. " 

h 

V  ^all  me  .1  bodybuilder,  for  lack  of  a  hetter 
term.  Bodybuilders  treat  their  bodies  as  living 
sculpture,  a  plastic  medium  to  develop  to  the 
fullest  their  ideal  of  physical  perfection.  That's 
what  I  do:  I  deliberately  overeat  to  give  my  body 
the  plushest,  most  voluptuous  contours  I  can  ac- 
quire. 

Growing  fatter  is  one  of  the  most  intensely 
sensuous  things  that  I  have  ever  experienced.  I 
love  the  sensation  of  eating  beyond  satiation  al- 
most as  much  as  1  love  the  subsequent  expansion 
of  my  entire  body.  The  fatter  I  grow,  the  more 
exquisitely  attuned  to  my  own  body  and  to  the 
feel  of  another's  touch  I  become.  There  is  no 
small  amount  of  satisfaction  for  me  in  seeing  a 
lover's  eyes  widen  in  amazement  at  my  growing 
hulk.  But  growing  tatter  is  first  and  foremost  a 
matter  of  loving  myself,  and  only  secondarily  a 
form  of  erotic  expression  that  I  want  to  share 
with  my  1<  >ver. 

My  first  experience  with  weight  gain  occurred 
when  1  quit  smoking  in  the  late  Eighties.  In  less 
than  three  months  I  put  on  thirty  pounds.  But  tar 
from  being  dismayed,  1  found  myself  in  a  state  of 
heightened  emotional  and  sexual  excitement.  I 
enjoyed  the  added  fullness  in  my  breasts  and 
thighs  and  loved  how  much  more  I  jiggled  when 
I  moved.  It  was  such  a  wonderful  experience 
that  over  the  next  several  months  I  experimented 
with  deliberately  overeating,  and  gained  yet  an- 
other thirty  pounds.  This  latest  increase  was 
even  more  ot  an  erotic  experience  than  my  first 
growth  spurt.  In  addition,  this  time  I  discovered 
that  overeating  itself  could  be  a  near-sexual  ex- 
perience tor  me.  In  the  intervening  years  I  have 
on  numerous  occasions  overeaten  as  much  as 
possible  tor  days  on  end,  and  each  time  the  re- 
sultant fattening  is  as  pleasurable  as  the  time  be- 
fore. 

W  hat  is  there  about  being  ted  and  fattened 
that  I  find  so  attractive.'  1  thrill  to  the  touch  of 
a  lover's  hands  massaging  my  belly  when  it  is 
swollen  to  its  capacity,  his  eyes  telling  me  that  he 
knows  I'm  ready  tor  love.  There  is  something 
almost  primitive  in  having  a  lover  encourage  me 
t<  1  eat  more,  knowing  how  it  puts  me  in  the  mood 
for  making  love.  Sometimes  I  wonder  it  I'm  not 
partaking  in  a  human  experience  that  goes  back 
to  the  dawn  ot  time,  back  to  when  our  ancestors 


[Photographs] 

GRANDPA  GOES  TO  HEAVEN 


H\  I  home  Michals.  These  photographs  accom- 
paniedan  interview  with  Michals  in  the  I  kcem- 
ber/jamuiry  issue  oj  Photo  Metro,  a  photography 
magazine  published  in  San  Francisco  M/cha/s  is 
the  author  of  eighteen  hunks,  including  Now  Be- 
coming Then  and  Eros  and  Thanatos,  both 
published  by  Twin  Palms  Publishers,  in  Santa 
Fe.  His  most  recent  book  is  Upside  Down  In- 
side Out  and  Backwards  .  .  Downside  Up 
Outside  In  and  Fr<  mtwards,  a  children  s  r>< n >k 
Michals  lives  in  New  York  C  'it\;  his  work  will  be 
on  display  this  jail  at  the  Sidney  lams  ( tallery. 


dwelt  in  caves  and  the  supply  of  food  was  so  un- 
certain that  a  surplus  was  stored  like  a  treasure 
trove  in  the  bodies  oi  women.  Surely  there  is 
something  ancient  in  niv  growing  resemblance  to 
the  corpulence  of  such  figures  as  the  Venus  of 
Willendort. 

I  expect  there  are  many  people  who  would  be 
aghast  it  they  knew  the  pride  I  take  in  my 
swelling  body  and  the  joy  it  brings  me  and  oth- 
ers. Fine;  let  them  he  horrified.  It's  not  to  gain 
acceptance  from  them  that  I'm  coming  out  as  a 
woman  who  has  deliberately  grown  fat  —  I'm 
coming  out  because  what  I'm  doing  is  one  of 
the  most  fat-positive  things  a  woman  can  do  in 
a  society  that  hates  tat  and  t.it  women  in  par- 
ticular. I'm  ci  iming  out  as  a  fa  I  w<  >man  who  has 
chosen  to  he  tat  to  let  my  sisters  know  that  they 
are  the  most  beautiful  women  on  earth  and  wor- 
thy of  emulation.  I'm  coming  out  as  fat-by- 
choice  to  remind  women  like  me,  and  the  men 
who  love  us,  that  being  fat  is  not  an  affliction  but 
an  accomplishment,  and  something  to  be  de- 
sired. I  see  fattening  as  the  next  stage  in  grow- 
ing to  maturity,  of  blossoming  and  ripening. 
Being  painfully  thin  as  a  child  spared  me  the  h<  >r- 
rible  denigration  that  tat  children  experience 
in  this  society,  hut  1  have  since  learned  all  too 
well  what  it  is  to  try  to  make  m\  way  through  a 
world  designed  by  small-minded  people  with 
Lilliputian  concerns.  Yet,  however  maddening 
their  attempts  n  i  constrain  me  may  he,  they  are 
bound  to  tail.  My  horizons  are  expanding  along 
w  ith  the  rest  of  me. 


|Mi  mi  )k  >gue] 

THE  LAST  OUTLAW 


From  "RcJ,"  a  monologue  by  Eric  Bogosian,  per- 
formed  last  spring  at  the  Minetta  Lane  Theatre,  in 
Neu1  Vi  >rk  C  Uty,  tcs  pun  i  >j  his  <  mc-num  sh<  m  "Pi  fund- 
ing Nails  into  the  Finn  with  M\  Forehead." 

ome  on  in,  man,  come  on  in,  dogs  won't 
bite  ya.  1  larley!  I  )avidson!  Sit!  Come  on  in,  they 
wi  m  l  bite,  'less  I  tell  'em  to.  Sit  down,  sit  down, 
lemme  get  ya  a  beer. 

I  lere,  man,  check  this  shit  out.  1  law, man  sen- 
si  mil  la,  all  buds,  lots  ot  resin.  Seven  hundred  f<  >r 
the  quarter  i  mnce.  Chec  k  it  i  nit,  excellent .  Twi  > 
t( tkes  < >t  this,  y<  hi  it >rget  hi >w  t<  >  jerk  i  iff. 

What  do  you  do,  man'  Wait,  lemme  guess, 
I'm  good  at  this. ...  Y<  Hire  a  .  .  .  federal  narcotics 
agent!  Hah-hah.  No,  no,  wait  a  second — Ar- 
mani suit,  Rolex  watch,  shifty  eyes.  You're  a 
stockbroker.  Right? 

It's  cool,  man,  it's  cool  making  mi  >ney.  I  'm  hip. 
Nothing  wr<  >ng  w  ith  mi  >ney.  As  k  mg  as  y<  m  km  iw 
w  hat  to  do  w  ith  it.  1  deal  to  a  lot  ot  pei  iple  make 
a  lot  ot  money.  Some  people  are  totally  tucked  up 
about  money.  Waste  it  on  expensive  cars,  boats, 
expensive  houses.  Waste  it  mi  then' kids.  Put  their 
kids  through  college.  Save  it.  What  the  fuck  is  that 
about  ?  You  know  what  I  mean ?  I  mean,  what's  the 
point  ot  making  mi  mey  it  yt hi 're  not  using  it  to  ei- 
ther get  fucked  or  tucked  up.'  Right.' 
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Here,  in  tin-  coke.  Who  gives  a  shit,  do  as 
much  i-  you  want  .  .  .  yeah,  jusl  make  a  line. 

ROCK  &  ROLL! 

People  don't  know  how  to  relax  anymore.  1  saw 
th^  commercial  on  IV  List  night,  rhese  two 
people  are  drinking  cups  of  coffee:  "Oh,  1  love  to 
relax  with  a  cup  of  coffee."  What  are  they  talk- 
ing about  ?  Who  relaxes  with  coffee?  Serial  killers. 

People  are  so  tucked  up  with  their  pagers  and 
their  beepers  and  their  taxes  and  their  car  phones. 
What's  so  important  you  need  a  phone  in  your 
car?  Used  to  be  cops  were  the  only  ones  with 
car  phones.  What 's  the  big  emergency?  "1  loney, 
don't  forget  to  pick  up  some  coffee  on  your  way 
home." 

1  like  to  have  a  beer  or  two  before  1  go  to  bed, 
right  ?  So  I  go  d(  >wn  to  the  7-Eleven  last  night  and 
I'm  walking  out  with  my  three  six-packs,  right? 
Minding  m\  own  business.  And  there's  this  guy 
sit  tiny  in  bis  Mercedes,  talk  my  on  his  car  phone 
and  he  sees  me  and  he  gives  me  this  look.  So  I'm 
walking  past  the  front  of  his  ear  and  he's  still 
talking  <  >n  the  phone,  and  he  locks  the  car  door! 
Man,  thai  did  it.  I  whipped  out  my  lizard  and 
whizzed  all  over  his  hood  ornament.  Then  1 
broke  it  ott  and  1  ate  it. 

Not  really. 

Then  I  get  back  to  my  pickup  and  I  flip  on  the 
radii  >  and  they're  playing  my  favorite  song  of  all 
time,  "( !ive  be, ice  a  Chance,"  right? 

.And  then  the  asshole  DJ  comes  on  and  starts 
rapping  about  the  tragedy  of  John  Lennon.  And 
I'm  thinking,  what  the  tuck  is  the  tragedy  of 
John  Lennon.'  1  mean,  I  know  who  John  Lennon 
was,  right  .'  C  iu\  was  rich,  he  was  taim his,  people 
i  hi  tught  he  was  ( ii  id,  he  was  a  Beat  le,  ft  >r  crying 
out  loud.  Went  around  the  world,  tucked  every- 
body he  wanted  to  tuck,  did  more  drugs  than 
you  can  carry  in  an  aircraft  carrier.  I  le  did  n  all! 
Si  i  one  night,  he's  coming  hi  ime  trom  w<  irk  and 
some  asshole  puts  six  bullets  in  him,  right?  Boom. 
Like  flipping  off  a  light  switch.  That's  it,  fin- 
ished. I  bat  's  the  way  I  w  ant  to  go,  man.  I  mean, 
we  all  go,  nyht .'  Or  did  I  make  that  Up? 

I  mean,  I'd  rather  yo  like  that  than  die  in  si  ime 
jungle  with  a  punji  spike  up  my  foot  or  m  some 
AIDS  ward  or  some  slut  like  that.  Tragedy  of 
|ohn  Lennon.  Shu   M\  life  should  be  half  as 

i '  ti  man  M\  best  friend, 
■ 

A  r  u-ed  n  i  deal  to  the  hippies, 
.  I  ' .  1    |ust  sott  di  uys: 


hungee  jumping  without  the  cord. 

One  time,  we  had  these  two  knapsacks  full  of 
psilocybin  mushrooms.  We  got  on  these  two 
Harleys.  We  were  stopped  at  a  red  light.  We  just 
looked  at  each  other,  grabbed  a  handful,  ate  it, 
took  ott  down  the  highway.  Did  not  come  hack 
for  three  years. 

We  ended  up  in  Loveland,  Colorado,  up  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  And  one  night,  I'll  never  tor- 
get  it,  we  were  sitting  around  the  camphre  trip- 
ping, roasting  this  deer  we  had  shot.  We  were  just 
turning  it,  each  of  us  holding  a  leg,  right,  and 
Kenny  turns  to  me  and  says,  "It  I  ever  sell  out, 
man,  I  want  you  to  find  me,  stick  a  shotgun  in  my 
mouth,  and  blow  my  brains  out." 

So  an v way,  make  a  long  story  short:  Kenny 
was  always  gambling.  And  six  years  ago,  he 
bought  this  lottery  ticket  and  he  won.  Not  much. 
A  million  bucks.  1  thought  the  party  should  last 
about  a  month,  right.'  But  he  decided  he  want- 
ed to  change  his  lifestyle.  Cut  off  his  hair,  shaved 
off  his  beard,  went  back  to  school,  learned  to 
read.  Met  this  chick,  they  got  married,  had  a 
kid.  Now  he  lives  in  New  Jersey  in  this  big  house, 
a  swimming  pool,  a  four-wheel  drive,  and  a  lawn. 
He  even  has  a  job. 

And  you  know,  we  sorta  lost  touch,  'cause  he's 
busy  all  the  time.  So  last  month  he  had  this  bar- 
becue, invited  me  and  Rainbow  up  to  his  place. 
And,  like,  there's  all  these  people  there,  squares. 
I'm  cool.  I'm  playing  with  his  kid.  1  tried  to  talk 
to  Kenny  and  he  started  telling  me  how  his  pool 
filter  worked.  Right? 

So  anyway,  me  and  Rainbow  get  kinda  wast- 
ed. I  mean,  it's  a  party,  right?  And  us  and  Ken- 
ny's kid  get  into  this  great  food  tight  and  one 
thing  leads  to  the  next  and  I'm  kinda  naked,  in 
tact  I  am  naked,  on  top  ot  this  gazebo  thing  next 
to  the  pool  and  Rainbow's  throwing  balls  ot  gua- 
camole  at  me,  right.'  I'm  laughing  so  hard,  I  tall 
off  the  gazebo  and  into  the  pool.  Splashed  all 
the  motherfuckers.  Pulled  myself  outta  the  pool 
and  threw  up  all  over  his  boss. 

Next  thing  I  know,  Kenny's  throwing  me  out- 
ta the  party.  He  telb  me  1  embarrassed  him  in 
front  i it  his  friends  and  I  shouldn't  come  by  no 
more.  And  I  looked  into  his  eyes  and  I  realized 
he  wasn't  Kenny  anymore.  And  then  I  remem- 
bered what  he  told  me  m  Loveland,  and  any- 
way, long  storv  short,  1  gotta  go  down  to  Florida 
next  week  and  pick  up  a  shotgun. 

I  will  do  that  for  him,  man,  because  I  love 
bun  that  much.  1  do.  I  le's  as  good  as  dead,  man. 
All  thatS  left  is  to  bury  him.  'Cause  he  forgot 
what  life  is  all  about:  freedom. 

( .'heck  me  out,  man,  I'm  forty-five  years  old. 
.And  you  wanna  know  why  1  look  so  good?  Be- 
cause I  >jet  tucked  up  every  day,  man.  I'm  free. 
Live  free  or  die.  Don't  tread  on  me.  I'm  an  out- 
law, man.  Don't  ever  fucking  forget  it.  ■ 
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Autobiography  in  an  age  of  narcissism 
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"elf-absorption,  we  are  told,  is  the 
principal  preoccupation  of  our  aye.  It  is  an  odd  activity.  1  imagine  a  blotter 
soaking  up  its  ow  n  absorbency  and  disappearing  like  a  Cheshire  cat  by  slow 
degrees.  Still,  it  the  star  is  more  important  than  the  team,  the  clan  closer  to 
( >ur  real  concerns  than  the  wider  c<  >mmunity;  it  mini  >rities  are  u  >  be  pr<  >m<  ited 
to  major,  and  sects  gain  sole  possession  of  the  holy;  then  perhaps  we  should 
embrace  the  ultimate  plurality  our  selfishness  suggests  and  each  perf<  >rm  our 
person  to  an  empty  house. 

But  what  it  we  really  want  the  world  to  watch'  Look,  Ma,  I'm  breathing. 
See  me  take  my  initial  toddle,  use  the  potty,  scratch  my  sister,  win  spin  the 
bottle.  Gee  whiz,  my  first  adultery — what  a  guy!  That  surely  deserves  a  com- 
memorative marker  on  the  superhighway  of  my  lite.  So  now  I'm  writing  my 
own  sweet  history.  However,  there's  a  rub.  What  kind  of  figure  can  1  count 
on  cutting  in  another's  consciousness  or  on  that  most  merciless  ot  public 
stages — the  printed  page? 

The  power  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  is  granted  only  to  such  disen- 
gaged observers  as  arrive  from  France  by  slow  sail.  Even  my  mirror  puts  just 
that  bit  ot  me  before  my  gaze  that  1  permit  to  tall  there.  1  cannot  see  all  round 
myself:  not  anywhere  1  walk  or  perch,  or  it  1  quickly  whirl  about  to  come  up- 
on my  rear  and  take  it  by  surprise.  I  might  as  well  be  asleep  to  such  sides  ot 
me  as  disappear  out  of  the  corners  of  my  eyes.  Nor  is  the  ugliness  of  my 
gnarled  feet  evident  anywhere  within  my  skin,  where  1  alone  can  feel  what 
splendid  shape  they're  in.  1  think  1  have  a  winning  smile,  but  ti  >  the  >se  *  >n  whom 
my  smile  is  so  winsomely  conferred,  the  slightly  turned-down  corners  of  its 
lips  convey  despair,  disgust,  disdain — 1  kni  >w  n<  >t  what  uninvited  attitude  in 
addition — and  invariably,  it  in  tears,  though  1  argue  my  happiness  like 

William  Gass  is  the  director  of  the  International  Writers  Center  at  Washington  Universi- 
ty, in  St.  Louis.  His  new  novel,  The  Tunnel,  will  be  published  next  winter  by  Knopf, 
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Tl  IE  MAJORITY  OH  MANKIND 

["HEIR 

HORN! I  R  PRESENi  :E  BUI  PERHAPS 
\  HACKNEYED  SCRATCH 
I  PON  A  STONE 


\\  illiam  Jennings  Bryan  on  behalf  of  C  5od,  the  weeping  will  convict  me  of  a 
lie,  as  tar  as  mere  onlookers  are  concerned;  because  we  really  believe  in  no 
other  consciousness  than  our  own,  and  must  infer  the  contents  of  another's 
mind  from  the  perceptions  that  arrive  in  ours:  from  an  overheard  voice,  its 
screams  and  groans  and  heavy  breathing;  from  a  body,  its  weight  and  posture; 
from  someone's  gait,  the  swagger;  and  from  the  face,  its  signs.  And  to  the 
groan  don't  we  affix  our  own  ache,  to  another's  risen  flesh  our  yearning,  to 
the  sl\  wink  our  own  conspiratorial  designs? 

It  is  safer  by  far,  some  say,  to  rely  on  behavior  to  speak  by  itself.  History  is 
something  we  catch  in  the  act,  and  only  acts  have  public  consequences.  In- 
ternal states  are  not  even  ev  idence,  for  pains  can  he  imagined  or  misplaced, 
then  groaning  faked;  better  to  see  where  the  bone  is  broken  or  tooth  decayed 
(John  Dewey  once  argued  that  an  aching  tooth  was  not  sufficient  evidence 
of  something  anywhere  amiss),  and  it  I  promise  to  give  another  all  my  love, 
it  would  be  wise  lit  the  lucky  recipient  to  wait  and  weigh  what  the  offered 
love  improves,  and  count  what  its  solicitude  will  cost. 

heelings  are  not  a  dime  a  dozen,  hut  the  price  of  eggs  is  eighty  cents. 
Which,  do  you  think  then,  really  hatches  chicks  in  the  yard' 

Yes,  as  Aristotle  insisted,  the  Cood  is  what  the  Good  Man  does.  Does  the 
geologist  need  to  inter  an  interior  to  his  rock  to  read  its  past?  Does  the 
botanist  really  interrogate  her  plants?  Does  the  zoologist  attribute  suffering 
to  his  frogs  as  he  runs  his  scalpel  round  their  gizzards?  Why,  we  could  weep 
a  world  ot  pain  into  a  thimble  and  have  hollow  enough  left 

H.  »ver  tor  a  tmger,  since  consciousness  never  stmts  and  frets  up- 
on the  stage  or  occupies  a  locker  in  the  dressing  room, 
iography,  the  writing  ot  a  lite,  is  a  branch  ot  history.  It  requires  quite 
a  lot  ot  lab<  »r,  and  therefore,  when  such  a  work  is  undertaken,  one  would  ex- 
pect  the  subject  to  be  ot  some  significance  to  history  as  a  whole.  Yet,  except 
ti  >r  the  encyclopedia  ot  the  dead,  as  Danilo  Kis  imagined  it,  where  everybody's 
obit  is  already  complete  or  in  meticulous  construction,  the  majority  of 
mankind  rest,  as  George  Eliot  wrote,  in  unvisited  tombs  and  have  left  behind 
them  nothing  ot  their  former  presence  but  perhaps  a  hackneyed  scratch  up- 
on a  stone.  Futility  is  the  presiding  spirit  at  every  funeral. 

(  ?aesar's  assassins  did  not  stab  him  with  their  souls.  In  Hades,  their  shades 
.ire  nor  stained  by  the  murdered  man's  blood.  That  blood  caked,  that  blood 
colored,  only  the  blades. 

Biography,  the  w  riting  ot  a  lite,  is  a  branch  of  history,  but  a  broken  branch, 
snapped  perhaps  heartlessly  from  the  trunk,  at  the  moment  when  Mon- 
tesquieu directed  the  historian's  eye  to  larger  themes  and  toward  those  gen- 
eral social  aspects  from  which  the  individual's  traits,  he  believed,  had  more 
specifically  sprung. 

Yet  it  my  tooth  aches,  it  is  after  all  my  ache,  though  you  may  be  better  in- 
humed than  1  ot  the  swelling;  it  my  heart  is  sore,  that  soreness  is  unique, 
tin  nigh  it-  heaviness  does  not  even  tremble  the  balance  bar;  it  1  am  afraid,  do 
not  c<  implacently  say  y<  >u  share  my  tear  and  understand  my  state,  for  how  can 
you  know  how  1  feel?  Isn't  that  our  unpleasant  complaint?  Isn't  that  how  we 
reject  si  >  much  sympathy — stale  candy  on  a  staler  plate?  Since,  to  accomplish 
our  death,  there  are  a  thousand  similar  and  similarly  scientific  ways,  but  inside 
that  shutting  d<  iwn  ot  the  senses  there  is  a  dread  belonging  to  no  one  else  even 
in  the  same  -ad  medical  shape;  there  is  a  large  dread  like  an  encountered  rat, 
huge,  as  it  tat  as  an  idol,  bearded  like  some  ancient  northern  warrior,  yet  as  in- 
distinct in  its  corner  and  as  ineffectual  as  lint.  We  can't  make  history  out  ot  that. 

Knowing  has  two  poles,  and  they  are  always  poles  apart:  carnal  knowing, 
tlie  laying  on  of  hands,  the  hanging  of  the  tact  by  head  or  heels,  the  mea- 
surement of  mass  and  motion,  the  calibration  ot  brutal  blows,  the  counting 
*  >t  supplies;  and  spiritual  knowing,  invisibly  telt  by  the  inside  self,  who  is  but 
a  fought-over  field  ot  distraction,  a  stage  where  we  recite  the  monotonous 
monologue  that  i-  our  lite,  a  knowing  governed  by  internal  tides,  by  inti- 
mations, motives,  resolutions,  by  temptations,  secrecy,  shame,  and  pride. 


Autobiography  is  a  life  writing  its  life.  As  it  over?  Or  .is  it  proceeds?  Bi- 
ographies arc  sometimes  written  with  the  aid  of  the  biographee,  and  these 
few  are  therefore  open-ended  too,  centrally  incomplete,  tor  death  normally 
Joes  the  summing  up,  the  hell  tolls  tor  the  tale  beneath  whose  telling  the  de- 
ceased shall  be  buried,  with  the  faith  that  he  or  she  shall  rise  again  on  pub- 
lication day,  all  ancient  acts  only  pages  then,  every  trait  an  apt  description, 
even,'  quality  of  character  an  anecdote,  the  mind  squeezed  within  a  quip,  and 
the  hero's,  or  heroine's,  history  headed  not  tor  heaven  but  tor  the  shelf. 

it  we  leap  rapidly  enough  from  one  side  of  this  insistence  to  its  denial — 
from  the  belief  that  only  I  can  know  how  I  am  to  the  view  that  only  anoth- 
er can  see  me  really — we  can  quickly  persuade  ourselves  that  neither 
self-knowledge  nor  any  other  kind  is  possible,  and,  so  persuaded,  sink  dizzi- 
ly to  the  floor.  Of  course,  we  might,  by  letting  the  two  positions  stretch  out 
alongside  each  other  and  observing  how  these  two  kinds  of  information  are 
of  equal  value  and  are  complementary,  conclude  that  for  a  full  account  both 
the  "in"  and  the  "out"  are  needed.  That  was  Spinoza's  solution.  It  is  usually 
wise  to  do  whatever  Spinoza  suggests. 

How  does  autt  (biography  begin?  With  memory.  And  the  c< >nsequent  division 
of  the  self  into  the-one-who-was  and  the-one-who-is.  The-one-who-is  has 
the  advantage  of  having  been  the-one-who-was.  Once.  The-one-who-was  is, 
furthermore,  at  the  present  self's  mercy,  tor  it  may  not  wish  to  remember  that 
past,  or  it  may  wish  the-one-who-was  was  other  than  the  one  it  was,  and  c<  >n- 
sequently  alter  its  description,  since  the-one-who-is  is  writing  this  history  and 
has  the  upper  hand.  Every  moment  a  hit  of  the  self  slides  away  toward  its  sta- 
tion in  the  past,  where  it  will  be  remembered  partially,  if  at  all;  with  distor- 
tions, it  at  all;  and  then  rendered  even  more  incompletely,  with  graver 
omissions  and  twists  to  the  plot  by  the  play  of  the  pen,  so  that  its  text  will 
no  doubt  be  subsequently  and  inaccurately  read,  systematically  misinter- 
preted and  put  to  use  in  yet  another  version,  possibly  by  a  bi- 
ographer bent  on  revising  the  customary  view  of  you  and 
surrounding  his  selected  subject  with  himself,  as  Sartre  sur- 
rounded Genet,  as  a  suburb  surrounds  a  town  and  slowly  sucks 
its  center  out. 

The  autobiographer  thinks  he  knows  his  subject  and  doesn't 
need  to  create  a  calendar  of  the  kind  the  biographer  feels  i  ibliged 
to  compile  so  she  may  boast  she  knows  what  her  subject  did  on 
every  day  of  his  life  beyond  kindergarten  and  his  first  fistfight. 
He  is  likely  to  treat  records  with  less  respect  than  he  sin  mid,  and 
he  will  certainly  not  investigate  himself  as  if  he  had  committed 
a  crime  and  ought  to  he  caught  and  convicted;  rather  he'll  be 
pleased  he's  got  his  defense  uttered  early,  because  he  under- 
stands that  the  biographer's  subjects  all  end  in  the  pen.  No,  he 
will  think  of  himself  as  having  led  a  life  so  important  it  needs 
celebration,  and  of  himself  as  sufficiently  skilled  at  rendering  as 
to  render  it  rightly.  Certainly,  he  will  not  begin  his  task  believ- 
ing he  has  led  a  botched  life  and  will  now  botch  the  botch.  Un- 
less, of  course,  there's  money  in  it  and  people  will  pay  to  peer 
at  his  mistakes  as  they  pay  to  enter  the  hermaphrodite's  tent  at  the  fair — ladies 
to  the  left,  please,  then  gents,  thank  you,  there  to  the  right,  between  the  chaste 
screen  of  canvas.  An  honest  autobiography  is  as  amazing  a  miracle  as  a  dou- 
bled sex,  and  every  bit  as  big  a  treak  of  nature. 

The  autobiographer  tends  to  do  partials,  to  skip  the  dull  parts  and  circle 
the  pits  of  embarrassment.  Autobiographers  flush  before  examining  their 
stools.  Are  there  any  motives  tor  the  enterprise  that  aren't  tainted  with  con- 
ceit or  a  desire  tor  revenge  or  a  wish  tor  justification?  To  halo  a  sinner's 
head?  To  puff  an  ego  already  inflated  past  safety  ?  Who  is  smug  enough  to  find 
amusement  or  an  important  human  lesson  in  former  follies?  Or  aspire  to  he 
an  emblem  tor  some  benighted  youngster  to  follow  like  the  foolish  U  >11<  >w  the 
standard  borne  forward  in  a  tight.  To  have  written  an  autobiography  is  already 
to  have  made  yourself  a  monster.  Some,  like  Rousseau  and  St.  Augustine,  cap- 
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italize  on  this  fact  and  endeavor  to  hide  deceit  behind  confession.  Of  course, 
as  Freud  has  told  us,  they  always  confess  to  what  their  soul  is  convinced  is 
die  lesser  crime. 

1  low  often,  in  one's  second  childhood,  does  one  turn  hack  to  the  first.  Nos- 
talgia and  grief,  selt-pity  and  old  scores,  then  compete  to  set  the  stage  and 
energize  each  scene.  Why  is  it  so  exciting  to  say,  now  that  everyone  knows 
it  anyway,  "1  was  born  ...  I  was  Kirn  ...  I  was  born"?  "I  pooped  in  my  pants, 
I  was  betrayed,  I  made  straight  As."  The  chroniclers  ot  childhood  are  almost 
always  desperate  determinists.  Here  their  characters  were  formed;  because  of 
this  wound  or  that  blow,  some  present  weakness  can  be  explained.  And  how 
often  does  that  modestly  self-serving  volume  wear  its  author  out,  or  he  be- 
comes bored  with  his  own  past  and  forswears  his  later  years.  Sometimes, 
too,  Fate  cuts  the  cord,  and  the  autobiographer  dies  in  his  bed  of  love,  still 
high  in  the  saddle  of  the  self. 

Since  it  is  considered  unwise  to  wait  to  write  your  life  till  you're  entombed 
and  beginning  to  show  your  bones,  you  may  choose  to  do  it  ahead  of  time, 
as  Joyce  Maynard  did,  writing  her  chronicle  ot  growing  up  in  the  Sixties,  Look- 
ing Back,  at  age  eighteen.  Why  not?  Our  criminals  are  mostly  kids;  kids  make 
up  the  largest  chunk  of  our  silliest,  most  easily  swayed  customers;  and  much 
of  our  culture  is  created  tor,  controlled  by,  and  consumed  by  thirteen-year- 
olds.  Willie  Morris,  having  reached  at  thirty-two  what  the  jacket  flap  calls 
"mid-passage,"  paints,  in  Ninth  Toward  Home,  his  cannot-be-called-precocious 
picture  ot  the  South. 

Many  lives  are  so  empty  ot  interest  that  their  subject  must  first  perform  some 
teat  like  sailing  alone  around  the  world  or  climbing  a  hazardous  peak  in  or- 
der to  elevate  himself  above  mere  existence,  and  then,  having  created  a  lite, 
to  write  about  it.  As  if  Satan  were  to  recall  his  defiance  ot  God,  his  ejection 
from  Heaven,  his  yearlong  tall  through  the  ether,  and  even  his 
hot  landing  in  a  lake  ot  tire  tor  our  edification.  Still,  he  didn't  i 
defy  God  just  to  make  the  news.  Some  choose  to  write  ot  them- ! 
selves  merely  as  cavers  or  baseball  players  or  actors  or  moun- 
taineers, or  create  the  biography  ot  a  business.  Lives  ot  crime  are 
plentiful,  as  well  as  those  ot  dernng-dodaddies  from  the  Old 
West.  Others  linger,  like  Boswells,  at  the  edge  ot  events,  so  that 
later  they  can  say:  "1  was  there,  and  there  I  saw  King  Lear  go  mad; 
I  can  tell  you  ot  a  King  who  cursed,  who  cried,  who  called  tor 
his  fool,  who  sat  slowly  down  and  sadly  sighed  .  .  ."  Neverthe- 
less, by  accident  sometimes  you  will  find  yourself  in  an  impor- 
tant midst,  Saigon  falling  around  your  person  like  a  tower  of 
blocks,  or,  as  fortune  smiles,  have  undertaken  stale  tasks  that 
turned  out  more  wellish  than  sickly;  then  an  account  ot  them, 
of  how  it  telt  to  have  grappled  with  Grendel,  or  have  smelled  the 
Augean  stables  before  Hercules  had  swept  them,  or  had  the 
blood  ot  an  assassinated  president  sprayed  over  your  shirt  as  you 
rode  in  his  cavalcade;  ves,  then  an  account  might  be  ot  value  to 
future  travelers  who  might  not  wish  to  go  that  way. 
We  have,  well  before  us,  the  apparently  noble  example  of  Bernal  Di'a:  del 
Castillo,  who  w  as  a  foot  soldier  in  Cortez's  army.  Annoyed  by  the  incompe- 
tence of  earlier  authors,  w  ho  spoke  the  truth  "neither  in  the  beginning,  nor 
the  middle,  nor  the  end,"  he  w  rote  his  own  True  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Neu  Spain,  and  prefaced  his  honestly  unpretentious  work  with  this  simple 
statement: 

That  which  1  have  myself  seen  and  the  fighting  1  have  gone  through,  with  the 
help  i  >t  Gtxi,  I  will  describe  quite  simply,  as  a  fair  eye  witness,  w  ithout  twisting  events 
i  inc.  w.i\  i  >r  an<  ither.  I  am  now  an  old  man,  over  eighty-tour  years  ot  age,  and  I  have 
li  ist  nn  sight  and  hearing,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  I  have  gained  nothing  of  val- 
ue to  leave  to  my  children  and  descendants  but  this  my  true  story,  and  they  will  ] 
I  resently  find  out  what  a  wonderful  story  it  is. 

We  believe  bun  because  what  he  writes  "rings  true,"  but  also  because,' 
ke  (  ephalus  in  Plato's  Republic,  he  is  now  nearly  free  of  the  world  and  its 


ambitions,  ot  the  bodv  and  its  desires.  Almost  equally  wonderful  is  the  ac- 
couni  by  Apsley  Cherry-Garrad  of  Scott's  last  Antarctic  expedition  in  The 
Worst  Journey  in  the  W'mLl,  or  James  Hamilton-Paterson's  luminous  descrip- 
tion of  life  on  a  deserted  Philippine  island,  Playing  with  Water. 

Nonetheless,  these  aren't  autobiographies  yet,  tor  they're  deliberately  in- 
complete because  no  one  wants  to  wade  through  your  parents  |ust  to  get  to 
the  South  Face,  or  read  about  your  marriage  in  order  to  enjoy  your  jungle  es- 
capades; furthermore,  many  <  if  these  menu  tics  are  s<  1  c<  impletely  ah<  >ut  a  few 
things  seen  or  endured  or  somehow  accomplished  thar  they  are  little  differ- 
ent than  the  excited  jabber  of  the  i«  turnalist  vvht  1  has  stumbled  on  a  camp  1  it 
murden  >us  thugs  (yt  m've  seen  the  film)  or  sto<  id  in  the  square  where  the  mar- 
tyrs were  made,  and  whose  account  consequently  cannot  be  called  by  that 
uncle-sounding  name  of  Auto,  tor  where  is  the  "I,"  old  "I,"  sweet  "I,"  the  "I".1 
(Though  the  so-called  new  journalism,  which  Capote  and  Mailer  practiced 
tor  a  while,  made  even  reporters  into  pronouns,  disgracing  the  profession.) 

Ot  course,  there  are  a  few  minds  whose  every  move  is  momentous,  and  a 
few  whose  character  is  so  c<  implex,  complete,  and  elevated,  we  wish  t<  1  know 
1  how7  and  why?  and  1  few  whose  talent  is  so  extraordinary,  their  sensibilities 
so  widely  and  warmly  and  richly  developed,  we  think  naively,  oh  so  naive- 
ly, that  they  must  have  bounced  out  ot  bed  like  a  tumbler,  cooked  morning 
eggs  as  it  hatted  like  a  chef,  and  leaped  to  their  work  w  ith  the  grace  ot  a  dancer. 
We  think  them  gods,  or  Wittgensteins,  lust  because  their  off-rhymes  did 
not  smell  like  something  spoiled. 

But  he  has  a  liteful  of  private  knowledge — our  autobiographer.  1  le  know  s 
of  acts,  small  and  large,  that  only  he  w  itnessed,  only  he  remembers;  she  re- 
calls a  taste  from  an  ancient  swallow,  or  a  scent  that  her  lover  loved  bur  on- 
h  she  remembers,  or  a  feeling  on  seeing  her  tirsr  egg  cracked  or  baby  beaten; 
yes,  surely  Lincoln  recollects  the  ram  on  the  ro<  if  w  hen  he  signed  the  Pn  >cla- 
mation;  and  don't  you  remember  when  you  were  .1  burgeoning  boy  whack- 
ing oft  in  the  barn  before  the  boredom  ot  the  sheep — how  the  straw  stuck  to 
your  sw  eater  and  a  mysterious  damp  darkened  the  bow  l  of  your  knees  '  Yet  just 
what  use  are  these  sensations  to  a  real  biographer,  w  hose  interest  is  in  the  way 
you  lived  solely  because  of  its  possible  bearing  on  w  hat  you  did?  .And  w  hose 
interest  in  w  hat  you  did  exists  principally  because  ot  the  perplexes  to  w  hich 
it  led. 

Between  ego  and  object,  we  teeter-totter.  When  the  autobiographer  says, 
"1  saw,"  he  intends  the  report  of  his  perception  to  modify  his  ego,  not  mere- 
ly occupy  his  eye;  he  is  the  prophet  who  is  proud  he  has 

B talked  to  God,  n<  it  the  witness  wh<  >  is  eager  u  1  describe  ti>  id's 
garb  and  w  hat  leaves  moved  w  hen  the  bush  spoke, 
ut  now  tor  a  little  history  of  the  corruption  ot  a  form.  Once  upon 
a  time,  history  concerned  itself  only  with  what  it  considered  important, 
along  with  the  agents  ot  these  actions,  the  contrivers  ot  significant  ev  ents, 
and  the  ft  nves  that  such  happenings  enlisted  1  >r  expressed.  Histt  irians  had  dif- 
ficulty deciding  whether  history  was  the  result  ot  the  remarkable  actions  of 
remarkable  men  or  the  significant  consequences  of  powerful  forces,  ot  climate, 
custom,  and  economic  consequence,  or  ot  social  structures,  diet,  geography, 
and  the  secret  entelechies  of  Being,  bur  whatever  was  the  boss,  the  boss  was 
big,  massive,  all-powerful,  and  hi  igged  the  center  of  the  stage;  how  ev  er,  as  ma- 
chines began  to  replicate  objects,  and  little  people  began  to  multiply  taster 
than  wars  or  famines  could  reduce  their  numbers,  and  democracy  arrived  to 
flatter  the  multitude  and  tell  them  they  ruled,  and  commerce  flourished, 
sales  grew,  and  money  became  the  really  risen  god,  then  numbers  replaced 
significant  individuals,  the  trivial  assumed  the  throne  that  was  a  camp  chair 
>n  a  movie  set,  and  history  looked  about  tor  gossip,  not  tor  laws,  preferring 
lies  about  secret  lives  to  the  intentions  of  Fate. 

As  these  changes  take  place,  especially  in  the  sev  enteenth  century,  the  nov  - 
el arrives  to  amuse  mainly  ladies  of  the  middle  class  and  prov  ide  them  a 
sense  tit  importance:  their  manners,  their  concerns,  their  daily  rounds,  their 
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ispirati*  >ns,  their  dreams  of  r<  imance.  The  novel  feasted  on  the  unimportant 
.mil  mimicked  reality  like  the  most  cruel  clown.  Moll  Flanders  and  Clarissa 
1  larlowe  replace  Medea  and  Antigone.  Instead  of  actual  adventures,  made- 
up  '  'ties  are  fashi<  tnable;  instead  of  perilous  voyages,  Crusoe  carries  us  through 
Lis  Jays;  instead  of  bi(  igraphies  of  ministers  and  lords,  we  get  bundles  of  fake 
letters  recounting  seductions  and  betrayals.  Welcome  to  the  extraordinary  dra- 
ma of  lied-about  ordinary  life. 

I  listorians  soon  Lad  at  Land,  then,  .ill  the  devices  of  exploitation.  Amus- 
ing anecd<  >te,  salacious  gossip  would  now  till  their  pages  too.  History  was  hu- 
man, personal,  full  of  concrete  detail,  and  Lad  all  the  suspense  of  a  magazine 
serial.  History  and  fict  ion  began  their  vulgar  copulation  or,  it  you  prefer,  their 
diabolical  dance.  The  techniques  of  fiction  infected  history,  the  materials  of 
hist*  >ry  were  fed  the  nov  elist's  greed.  It  is  now  difficult,  sometimes,  to  tell  one 
from  the  other.  It  is  now  difficult  to  find  anyone  who  wants  to  bother. 

Nowhere  would  one  find  the  blend  better  blended  than  in  autobiography. 
The  novel  sprang  from  the  letter,  the  diary,  the  report  of  a  journey;  it  felt  it- 
self alive  in  the  form  of  every  record  of  private  lite.  Subjectivity  was  soon  ev- 
erybody's subject. 

1  di  i  n<  it  think  it  should  be  assumed  that  history,  which  Lad  always  focused 
its  attention  upon  wars  and  revolution,  politics  and  money,  strife  of  every 
sort  (while  neglecting  most  everything  that  mattered  in  the  evolution  of  hu- 
man consciousness,  such  as  the  discovery  of  the  syllogism,  the  creation  of 
the  diatonic  scale  with  its  inv  entive  notation,  or  three-legged  perspective, 
to  be  tor  centuries  the  painter's  stool),  had  found  its  final  relevance  with  the 
inward  turn  of  its  narrative,  tor  it  now  celebrated  the  most  commonplace 
and  cliche-ridden  awareness,  and  handled  the  irrelevant 

0.  with  commercial  hands  and  a  pious  tongue,  as  it  it  were  sell- 
|  ingsilk. 
ur  present  stage  is  divinely  dialectical,  tor  we  are  witnessing  now  the 
return  i  >f  the  significant  self.  Prince — not  a  reigning  prince,  of  course — Madon- 
na, not  a  saintly  mother,  to  be  sure — stars  of  stadium,  gym,  arena,  and  screen 
constellate  our  consciousness,  as  history  becomes  a  comic  book  and  autobiog- 
raphy the  confessions  of  celluloid  whores  and  boorish  noisemakers  whose 
tabloid  lives  are  presented  tor  our  titillation  by  ghosts  still  undeservedly  alive. 

It  we  think  about  composing  our  autobiography  in  any  case,  where  do  we 
turn  but  to  our  journals  and  diaries,  our  appointment  books,  our  social  cal- 
endars' We  certainly  ask  tor  the  return  of  our  letters,  and  review  all  our  in- 
terviews to  see  it  we  said  what  we  said,  it  we  said  it  when  they  say  we  said  it, 
and  whose  tape  we  may  have  soiled  with  our  indiscretions. 

But  what  are  these  things,  which  serve  as  the  sources  for  so  much  autobi- 
ography.' There  are  differences  between  diaries,  journals,  and  notebooks, 
just  as  there  are  differences  between  chronicles  and  memoirs  and  travels 
and  testimonies,  between  half-a-life  and  slice-ot-lite  and  whole-loaf  lives,  and 
these  differences  should  be  observed,  not  in  order  to  be  docile  to  genres,  to 
limit  types,  or  to  anally  oppose  any  mixing  of  forms  (which  will  take  place 
in  any  case),  but  in  order  that  the  mind  may  keep  itself  clean  of  confusion, 
since  t<  >  enj<  iy  a  redolently  blended  stew,  we  are  not  required  to  forget  the  dis- 
similarity between  carrots  and  onions,  or  when  composing  our  apologia,  the 
differences  between  diaries  and  letters  and  notes  to  the  maid. 

The  diary  demands  to  be  entered  day  by  day,  and  it  is  improper  to  put  down 
tor  Tuesday  a  date  who  closed  your  dreary  eyes  on  Saturday.  Its  pages  ate  as:i 
circumscribed  as  the  Lours  are,  and  its  spaces  should  be  tilled  with  facts, 
with  jot^.  with  joys  to  the  memory.  Diary  style  is  staccato,  wirelesslike.  "NcJ 
call  tn  >m  Jill  in  three  days.  My  God!  Hav  e  I  lost  her.7"  "Saw  Parker  again.  He\ 
still  the  same.  C  Had  we're  divorced."  "Finished  Proust  finally.  Champagne.' 
And  you  are  already  disobedient  to  the  demands  of  the  form  if  you  guiltily 
till  in  skipped  days  as  it  you  hadn't  skipped  them. 

The  ji  lurnal  --till  t< >lli >ws  the  march  of  the  calendar,  but  its  sweep  is  broad- 
er, more  circumspect  and  meditative.  Facts  diminish  in  importance  and  art 


replaced  by  emotions,  musings,  thoughts,  ll  vein  journal  is  lull  ol  data,  ii  means 
you  have  no  inner  life.  And  it  asks  for  sentences,  although  they  need  not  he 
polished.  "I  was  .inni  >yed  with  myself  today  for  hanging  about  the  pin  me,  In  >p 
ing  tor  a  call  from  Jill,  who  hasn't  rung  up  in  three  days.  She  said  die  would 
call  me,  bul  was  she  being  truthful?  I  )are  I  c  .ill  her,  th<  »ugh  die  expressly  lot- 
bade  it.'  1  don't  wani  to  lose  ,1  customer  who  spends  money  the  way  she 
does."  "Parker  came  into  the  shop,  what  gall!  And  ordered  .1  dozen  roses'  I 
couldn't  believe  it!  1  know  he  wants  me  to  think  he's  wot  another  woman. 
God,  he  looked  gaunt  as  .1  fallen  souffle.  I  think  I'm  happy  we're  no  longer 
together.  He  never  bought  roses  for  me.  What  .1  bastard!"  "Today  was  a  big 
day,  a  memorable  day,  because  today  1  closed  the  c<  iver  1  in  Pr<  >ust,  I  really  re; id 
the  last  line,  and  'time'  had  the  final  word,  no  surprise  there.  1  feel  now  a  great 
emptiness,  some  sort  of  symbolic  letdown,  as  it  .1  souffle  had  fallen."  You  may 
revise  what  you  have  already  w  ritten  in  Your  |ournal,  but  it  you  rev  ise  ,1  pas- 
sage prior  to  its  entry,  you  are  already  beginning  to  fabricate. 

Virginia  Woolt's  Diaries  are  therefore  misnamed.  We  can  see,  in  her  case, 
.is  in  that  of  Gide,  the  tyranny  of  the  journal  when,  like  a  diary,  it  wants  to 
'have  its  day-to-day  say,  and  we  are  led  to  imagine  its  keeper  hoping  from  life 
only  something  worth  writing  about,  living  through  the  light  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  evening  words  and  worrying  whether  her  senses  will  be  sensitive,  her 
thoughts  worthwhile,  and  a  few  fine  phrases  turned  during  yet  another  entry. 

With  the  notebook  we  break  out  of  chr<  >n<  >lt  >gy.  Entries  di  1  n<  >t  require  dates 
I  can  put  in  anything  I  like,  even  other  people's  thoughts.  The  notebook  is  a 
workshop,  a  tabletop,  a  file.  In  one  of  mine  you  will  find  titles  fot  essays  I 
hope  one  day  to  write:  The  S  niftle  as  a  Symbol  of  Fragile  Expectarn  >n.  The  Note- 
books of  Make  Laurids  Brigge  are  misnamed,  f<  >r  the  language  is  tar  t<  ><  >  p<  ilished, 
th ;  episodes  too  artfully  arranged,  the  perceptu  >ns  t<  x  1  p<  >etically 
profound;  and  there  is  not  nearly  enough  mess;  Ik  iwever,  it  Rilke's 
j  fictive  Notebooks  really  resemble  journals,  I  lenry  James's  Notetxxiks 
are  the  real  thing:  a  place  to  plot  novels,  to  ponder  problems,  to 
consider  strategies  and  plan  attacks. 

All  three — diary,  notebook,  journal — are  predicated  on  pri- 
vacy. They  are  not  meant  to  be  read  by  anyone  else,  tor  here  one 
is  emotionally  naked  and  in  formal  disarray.  Unlike  the  letter, 
they  have  no  addressee;  they  do  not  expect  publication;  and 
therefore,  presumably,  they  are  more  truthful.  I  lowever,  it  I  al- 
ready have  my  eye  on  history;  if  I  know,  w  hen  I'm  gone,  my  jot- 
tings will  be  looked  over,  wondered  at,  commented  on,  1  may 
begin  to  plant  redemptive  items,  rearrange  pages,  slant  stones, 
plot  small  revenges,  revise,  lie,  and  l<  >ok  good.  Then,  like  Shake- 
spearean soliloquies,  they  are  spoken  to  the  world 

None  of  these  three — diary,  journal,  notebook — is  an  auto- 
biography, although  the  character  of  each  is  autobiographical. 
A  memoir  is  usually  the  recollection  of  another  place  or  per- 
sonality, and  its  primary  focus  is  outward  bound:  on  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Ludwig  Wittgenstein  in  Ithaca,  New  Y<  >rk,  f« >r  instance,  <  >r  Ik  >w 
Caesar  said,  "You  too,"  before  he  tell,  or  what  it  was  like  to  go  to  bed  with 
Gabriele  D'Annunzto.  Even  when  the  main  attention  of  the  memoir  is  in- 
ward, the  scope  of  the  memory  tends  t<  1  be  limited  (Ik  >w  1  felt  at  the  first  taint- 
ing ot  the  queen),  and  not  wide  enough  to  take  in  a  lite.  Lewis  Thomas 
takes  the  seventy-year  lite  with  which  he  assumes  autobiography  concerns 
itself,  and  first  removes  the  twenty-five  in  which  he  was  asleep,  and  then  sub- 
tracts from  the  waking  hours  all  the  empty  and  idle  ones  to  reach  a  remain 
der  of  4,000  days.  When  he  discounts  blurred  memories,  self-serving 
reconstitutions,  and  other  fudges,  his  count  comes  down  a  good  deal  more. 
The  indelible  moments  left  will  most  likely  be  found  to  occupy  a  thirty- 
minute  burst.  Such  bits,  he  says,  are  the  proper  subject  of  the  memoir 

What  gets  left  out'That  1  read  the  papers.  What  gets  left  out'That  1  ate 
potatoes.  What  gets  left  out'That  1  saved  my  snot  tor  several  years.  What 
gets  left  out?  My  second  attempt  to  circumcise  myself.  What  gets  left  *  nit  ?  The 
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shops  in  which  1  purchased  shoes,  my  tear  of  the  red  eyes  of  rabbits.  What 
gets  left  out .'  What  demeans  me;  what  does  not  distinguish  me  from  anyone 
else:  bowel  movements,  movie  tavontes,  bottles  ot  scotch.  What  is  saved?  What 
make-  me  unique;  no,  what  makes  me  universal;  what  serves  my  reputation; 
what  does  not  embarrass  the  scrutinizing,  the  recollecting  self. 

And  it  we  make  a  collection  of  such  memories,  they  will  remain  like  un- 
strung bead-,  because  an  autobiography  has  to  rely  on  what  cannot  and  is  not 
remembered,  as  well  as  on  what  is:  1  was  born;  1  had  whooping  cough  before 
1  was  three:  my  parents  came  to  Sunnydalefrom  Syracuse  in  an  old  Ford  sedan. 

Edward  Hoagland's  piece  "Learning  to  Eat  Soup"  captures  this  feature 
perfectly,  composed  as  it  is  of  paragraphs  made  mostly  ot  memories:  balloons 
into  which  the  past  has  been  breathed: 

My  tir-t  overtly  sexual  memory  is  of  me  on  mv  knees  in  the  hallway  outside  our 
fifth-grade  classroom  cleaning  the  floor,  and  Lucy  Smith  in  a  white  blouse  and  Hack 
skirt  standing  above  me,  watching  me. 

My  tirst  memory  i>  of  being  on  a  train  which  derailed  in  a  rainstorm  in  Dako- 
ta one  night  when  1  was  two — and  of  hearing,  as  we  rode  in  a  hay  wagon  toward 
the  distant  weak  lights  of  a  little  station,  that  a  hoy  mv  age  had  just  choked  to  death 
from  breathing  mud.  But  maybe  my  first  real  memory  emerged  when  mv  tather  was 
dying.  1  was  thirty-five  and  1  dreamed  so  incredibly  vividly  ot  being  dandled  and 
rocked  and  hugged  hv  him,  being  onlv  a  few  months  old,  giggling  helplessly  and 

A  good  deal  of  what  we  remember  is  remembered  from  paintings  and 
plavs  and  books,  and  sometimes  these  are  themselves  memories,  and  some- 
times they  are  memories  of  books  or  plavs  or  paintings  . . .  whose  subject  is 
the  self. 

Testimonies,  too,  have  powerful  impersonal  intentions.  They  do  not  sim- 
plv  wish  to  say:  1  w  as  there,  1  saw  enormities,  now  let  me  entertain  you  with 
my  anguished  account  of  them — of  how  1  suffered,  how  1  survived,  remem- 
bered, vet  w  ent  on — no  no,  tor  they,  those  witnesses,  were  there  tor  all  ot  us, 
w  ere  we,  standing  in  that  slow-moving  naked  line,  holding  our  dead  baby  across 
our  chest  to  hide  the  breasts,  never  staring  at  others  in  the  row,  mumbling  a 
prayer  in  a  vacant  way — yes,  this  is  our  numb  mind,  mankind's  misery,  no  sin- 
gle soul  should  bear  it,  not  even  Jesus,  though  it's  said  he  tried. 

It  is  healthy,  even  desirable,  to  mix  genres  in  order  to  escape 
the  confinements  of  outworn  conventions  or  to  break  molds  in 
order  to  create  new  shapes;  but  to  introduce  fiction  into  histo- 
id on  purpose  Us  opposed  to  being  inadvertently  mistaken)  can 
onlv  be  to  circumvent  its  aim,  the  truth,  either  because  one 
w  ants  to  lie  or  now  thinks  K  ing  doesn't  matter  and  carelessness 
is  a  new  virtue,  or  because  one  scorns  scrupulosity  as  a  wasted 
effort,  a  futile  concern,  since  everything  is  inherently  corrupt, 
or  because  an  enlivened  lite  will  sell  better  than  a  straightfor- 
ward one  so  let's  have  a  little  decoration,  or  because  "What  is 
truth.'"  is  only  a  sardonic  rhetorical  question  that  regularly  pre- 
cedes the  ritual  washing  of  hands. 

1  know  of  nothing  more  difficult  than  knowing  who  you  are, 
and  then  having  the  courage  to  share  the  reasons  tor  the  catas- 
trophe of  your  character  with  the  world.  Anyone  honestly  hap- 
py with  himself  is  a  tool.  (It  is  not  a  good  idea  to  be  terminally 
miserable  about  yourself  either.)  But  an  autobiography  does  not 
become  a  fiction  just  because  fabrications  will  inevitably  creep 
in,  or  because  motives  are  never  pure,  or  because  memory  will 
genuinely  fade.  It  doe-  not  become  a  fiction  simply  because  events  or  atti- 
tude- are  deliberately  omitted,  or  maliciously  slanted,  or  blatantly  fabricat- 
ed, because  fiction  is  always  honest  and  does  not  intend  to  deceive.  It 
announces  itsHt:  1  am  a  fiction;  do  not  rely  on  my  accuracy,  not  because  1  am 
untrustworthy  but  because  I  am  engaged  not  in  replication  but  in  construc- 
tion. There  will  be  those  who  will  trv  to  glamorize  their  shoddy  products  by 
pretending  they  are  true  and  then,  when  they  tail  to  pass  even  the  briefest 


inspection,  like  the  movies  JFK' and  Malcolm  X,  dodge  that  responsibility  by 
lamely  speaking  of  "art."  Fiction  and  history  are  different  disciplines,  and  nei- 
ther grants  licenses  to  incompetents,  opportunists,  or  mountebanks. 

Next,  in  our  travel  across  ibis  map,  we  encounter  the  autobiography  dis- 
guised as  a  fiction,  presumably  to  prevent  libel  suits.  For  it  the  disguise  can- 
not be  seen  through,  what  is  the  point  of  it  as  autobiography?  And  it  it  can, 
what  is  the  purpose  of  the  disguise?  Conrad  Aiken,  possibly  tor  the  sake  of 
objectivity,  probably  to  injure  only  those  who  knew  the  code,  put  Ushant  (an 
analysis  of  his  relationship  with  Malcolm  Lowry)  in  the  third  person.  Whether 
confessed  to  or  not,  many  novels  are  autobiographies  in  disguise — so  it  is  of- 
ten asserted — and  the  chief  advantage  of  this  strategy,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  novelist  need  only  remember  what  springs  most  readily  to  mind  and  can 
avoid  all  the  sufferings  of  scholarship,  the  burdens  of  fairness,  the  goal  of  truth, 
is  that  the  narrator  of  a  novel  can  whine  and  grumble  and  play  the  tool 
without  automatically  tarnishing  his  author's  own  character, 

N which  would  otherwise  he  rev  ealed  to  he  spiteful,  small-town, 
hanal,  and  cheap, 
evertheless,  we  should  not  mistake  the  adjective  tor  the  noun.  A 
fiction  does  not  become  an  autobiography  simply  because  some  of  its  elements 
are  autobiographical;  an  autobiography  is  not  a  form  of  fiction  merely  because 
a  tew  passages  are  mistaken,  or  misleading,  or  metaphorical.  Just  as  anything 
properly  called  philosophy  may  be  assumed  to  be  philosophical  without  need 
of  remark,  so  to  describe  a  text  as  autobiographical  is  to  imply  that  it  is  not 
a  biography  of  the  self  by  the  self  but  is  employing  somewhat  similar  data  or 
attitudes  or  techniques.  And  normally  we  would  not  study  the  autobio- 
graphical in  order  to  decide  what  autobiography  ought  to  he.  That  would  be 
nutting  the  quality  before  the  noun.  And  the  quality  hasn't  the  weight  of  the 
jporse  or  the  hulk  of  the  cargo  in  the  cart. 

Perhaps  the  gravest  misuse  of  the  adjective  concerns  the  unconsciously 
epiphanic  text.  Any  word,  any  gesture,  any  act  may  reveal  some  hit  of  the 
inner  nature  of  its  agent,  and  if  we  seek  concealment,  achieving  it  may  seem 
easiest  inside  cliches,  behind  conformities,  by  means  of  immobility  or  any  of 
those  responses  that  are  so  entirely  required  by  circumstance  as  to  prohibit 
individuality:  running  from  the  bull,  answering  "hi"  to  "hi"  and  "tine"  to 
"howyadoin',"  dying  when  shot  through  the  heart.  But  if  Kafka  puts  a  peri- 
od on  a  piece  of  paper,  we  are  shortly  trying  to  lift  it  to  look  on  the  other  side. 
"Yes,  he  ran  from  the  hull  hut  in  a  feminine  way."  "His  'tine'  was  flat  as  yes- 
terday's soda."  "Did  you  notice?  He  wouldn't  say  'hi'  till  1  said  'hi,'  otherwise 
he  wouldn't  have  recognized  me  at  all  hut  he  would  have  skated  by." 

Freud  preferred  to  examine  the  little  ties  that  accompany  more  inten- 
tional behavior — our  slips,  mistakes,  our  silly  errors — on  the  ground  that  these 
were  tree  to  be  determined  more  entirely  by  the  inner  self.  So  a  painting  that 
is  wholly  abstract  might  be  more  revealing  of  the  painter's  nature  than  a  re- 
alistically rendered  city  street,  because  on  the  city  street  the  lamp  would  have 
{ to  go  here,  the  pub's  sign  there,  the  leaded  glass  beneath,  and  the  narrow  side- 
walk would  have  to  accompany  the  stretch  of  cobbles. 

However,  autobiography  is  about  a  different  business:  it  is  an  intentional  rev- 
elation that  may  in  addition,  and  by  its  openness,  conceal;  but  it  is  in  it  a  fun- 
damental mode  of  concealment  that  then  habitually  slips  up.  And  the  finer  the 
(artist,  the  less  likely  that  epiphanies  will  be  plentiful,  because  the  require- 
ments of  form  are  tar  more  demanding  than  most  determining  historical  caus- 
es and  create  their  own  outlines,  their  own  noses,  their  own  internal  relations. 

In  an  autobiography,  the  self  divides,  not  severally  into  a  recording  self,  an 
applauding  self,  a  guilty  self,  a  daydreaming  self,  hut  into  a  shaping  self:  it 
is  the  consciousness  of  oneself  as  a  consciousness  among  all  these  other 
I  aiinds,  an  awareness  born  much  later  than  the  self  it  studies,  and  a  self  whose 
[existence  was  fitful,  intermittent,  tor  a  long  time,  before  it  was  able  to  throw 
la  full  beam  upon  the  life  already  lived  and  see  there  a  pattern,  as  a  plowed 
[field  seen  from  a  plane  reveals  the  geometry  of  the  tractor's  path. 


In  autobiography 

THF  SELF  DIVIDES,  NOT  SEVERALLY 
INTO  A  RECORDING  SFLF  AN 
APPLAUDING  SELF,  A  GUILTY  SFLF, 
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AS  A  CONSCIOUSNESS  AMONG 
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When  we  remember  a  life  we  musi  remember  to  remember  the  lite  lived, 
not  the  lite  remembered.  For  tirst  du  re  in  the  stunned  child,  the  oblivious  child, 
the  happy  child,  playing  in  war-torn  streets,  stealing  rings  from  lifeless  fin- 
gers, pissing  down  basement  steps,  bragging  to  H i>  friends  of  the  horrors  he 
has  seen;  and  du  n  there  is  the  old  man  he  will  become,  looking  back,  hor- 
rified by  the  horrors  the  >.  hild  was  a  party  to,  outraged  by  the  awfulness  ot  it 
all  or,  conversely,  pooh  poohing  those  tew  tears  once  shed  over  a  broken  bal- 
loon unimportant  to  the  w  isc  old  observer  writing  down  the  words  "broken 
balloon,"  which,  when  those  tew  tears  occurred,  stood  tor  total  disconsola- 
tion  and  the  child's  tirst  sense  ot  how  fragile  the  world  and  its  pleasure-  are. 
I  pon  the  child  the  autohiographer  must  not  rot  her  knowledge  ot  Greek, 
hei  memories  ot  deportation,  ot  her  fathers  fascism,  ot  the  many  untrustworthy 
nu  n  -he  has  had  to  turn  awa\ ,  yet  she  cannot  look  back  as  it  blind  to  the  per- 
son she  now  is,  .is  it  unable  to  think  or  write,  as  she  now  can,  just  because 
she  is  recalling  the  death  ot  her  father  and  how  he  sat  tor  several  hours  in  his 
favorite  chair  before  the  tire,  grow  ing  cold  beneath  the  warmth  of  its  famil- 
iar and  friendly  flames. 

So  shall  we  undertake,  tirst,  to  describe  the  nature  of  this  historian  who 
picks  now  at  the  scab  ot  his  history.'  And  to  do  that,  won't  we  have  to  split 
ourselves  once  more,  as  Paul  \  aler\  "s  Monsieur  Teste  imagines,  becoming  the 
obser\  er  ot  our  present  self,  the  so-called  autohiographer,  the  self  whose  lite 
has  been  no  longer  than  . . .  six  hours.'  since  it  w  as  then  we  decided  to  write 
an  account  ot  our  lite  . . .  ten  days'  since  it  was  then  our  spouse  left  the  fam- 
ily house  forever  .  or,  eight  w  eeks.'  since  it  w  as  then  our  finances  w  ere  found 
to  have  been  fraudulently  obtained  .  .  .  or,  twenty  years'  Is  it  that  long  since 
w  e\  e  changed.'  It  we  ever  have;  it  w  e  haven't  been  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  au- 
thor ot  \\  jutIcv.  from  the  day  we  w  ere  boni,  when  the  nurse  came  to  our  pa- 
pa and  said:  You  have  a  bouncing  baby  boy,  sir.  the  author  of  \\  \n vr/ev.  who 
has  arrived  at  fully  halt  a  stone;  as  it  our  hooks  were  in  our  genes  as  well  as 
m  our  detinue  descriptions. 

That's  not  an  entirely  sillv  suggestion.  When,  in  former  philosophies,  the 
existence  ot  a  soul  or  selt  was  argued  tor.  it  was  always  pointed  out  that  out 
birth  name  named  us  a>  a  subject,  not  as  a  predicate;  that  the  subject  w  as  that 
enduring  and  unchanging  substance  to  which  life's  changes  occurred,  and  it 
there  were  none  such,  and  the  self  altered  as  a  cloud,  there'd  be  no  nucleus 
around  which  our  characteristics  might  circle  like  wagons,  no  title  to  the  text, 
ot  our  doings  and  davs.  Autobiography  I  the  noun)  was  the  search  tor  and  def- 
inition ot  that  central  selt  I  which  might  indeed  he  genetic),  whereas  the  au- 
tobiographical v. the  adjective^  took  up  the  cause  ot  the  predicates  and  was 
concerned  solely  with  the  accidents  ot  time  and  place,  the  vicissitudes  of  the 

Reading,  haven't  w  e  often  encountered  a  passage  that  captures.] — we  think 
perfectly — a  moment  in  our  own  lives'  In  language  so  apt  and  beyond  out 
contriving.'  So  mightn't  we  then  collect  these,  arrange  them,  it  it  seems 
right,  chronologically,  as  Walter  Abish  suggests  in  his  brilliantly  construct- 
ed hook  00  The  Wu  Mooning?  We  would  demonstrate  in  this  way  not  thej 
differences  between  lives  but  their  sameness,  their  commonness,  their  com- 
forting banahtv.  Three  or  tour  or  five  such  compilations  might  suffice  tc 
stones 

And  if — as  we  might  imagine — it  was  the  substantive  central  selt  that 
watched  us  while  our  outside  selt  shaved  I  not  the  mirror);  and  it  it  was  thad 
same  resourceful  eve  that  saw  through  our  daily  life's  evasions;  and  it  it  wercj 
timeless,  alwavs  the  same,  through  defloration,  divorce,  remarriage;  then 
there  is  a  ven  good  chance  it  is  also  the  author  of  any  tnie  autobiography;  ill 
is  the  ageless  ego  that  compiles  the  history  ot  its  aging  Other,  pitiless  .is  it  should 
(v.  remote,  immune  to  praise:  and  it  so.  might  not  it  be  the  case  that  we  art 
Kuntlv  human  instead  of  merely  animals  ot  the  same  species,  because  diat  sleep  j 
lev>  watcher,  like  an  eve  in  the  skv.  like  God  was  once  flattered  to  be.  is,  ir 
each  ot  us,  pretty  much  One.  unchanging  and  unchanged,  even  in  Mozart  oh 
v- 1  nto\  am.  the  samtlv  Spmora  or  the  beast  ot  Belsen.'  i 
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In  Texas,  death  walks  an  assembly  line 
By  Susan  Blaustein 
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.MJie  road  from  Austin  to 
Huntsville,  Texas,  runs  past  ( nl  rigs  and  tin-r< x ifed 
homes  whose  ramshackle  porches  say  under  the 
weight  of  old  refrigerators  and  trailer  parts,  past 
ted  barns  and  white  fences  and  hand-painted 
signs  advertising  Brahman  Bulls  and  Suzie's  Bar- 
B-Q,  and  on  a  quiet 
evening  last  August,  fol- 
lowing the  r< »ad  by  a  suc- 
cession of  tiny  Baptist 
graveyards  and  watc h- 
ing  the  swifts  dive  and 
glide  in  the  deepening 
blue,  1  n<  iticed  an  anti- 
litter  ing  sign  (DON'T 
MESS  WITH  TEXAS!)  and 
remembered  why  1  was 
driving  northeast.  After 
that  night,  at  least  one- 
man  wouldn't  he  messing  with  Texas  any  time 
soon,  and  1  was  going  to  witness  his  execution. 

Outwardly  a  sleepy  little  Southern  town, 
Huntsvillc  is  surrounded  by  seven  prisons  that 
house  11,800  inmates,  376  of  them  locked  in 
five-by-nine-foot  cells  awaiting  their  carefully 
premeditated,  supposedly  painless,  government- 
administered  deaths.  The  Texas  Department  of 
Criminal  Justice,  known  as  the  TIKI,  is 
Huntsville's  principal  industry,  and  during  the 
busier  seasons  the  state  executes  as  many  as  two 
men  a  week,  making  the  town  the  nation's  cap- 
ital of  capital  punishment.  As  a  member  of  the 

Susan  Blaustein  is  a  writer  living  in  Washington,  l)i  '..  Her 
last  piece  for  Harper's  Magazine,  "A  Few  People's  Pow- 
er: The  Philippines'  Stalled  Revolution,"  appeared  in  the 
February  1991  issue. 


press  p<  >ol,  I  planned  t<  >  at  tend  the  executi<  >n  lat- 
er that  night  i  if  C  'arl  Eugene  "B<  >"  Kelly  of  Waci  i, 
Texas,  who  had  spent  twelve  years  under  sen- 
tence i  if  death  t<  ir  his  part  in  the  brutal  murder  ( if 
two  young  men.  The  series  of  efforts  hy  Kelly's 
lawyers  u  >  get  his  executu  >n  stayed — <  >n  the  gn  »unds 
that  he  had  suffered  brain 
damage  as  a  result  <  if  se- 
vere childhood  abuse; 
that  he  had  been  high  ( in 
barbiturates,  Valium, 
marijuana,  and  alcohi  >l 
at  the  time  of  his  crime; 
that  he  was  improperly 
C(  impelled  by  p<  >lice  t(  i 
confess  and  sentenced 
more  harshly  than  his 
acci  implice;  that  he  had 
been  heartwarmingly  re- 
habilitated— had  all  failed.  That  morning,  m 
Austin,  the  g<  ivernor's  office  had  mf<  >rmed  Kelly's 
lead  attorney,  Rob  Owen,  that  his  client's  chances 
of  executive  clemency  were  slim. 

The  town  square  was  deserted,  but  beyond  its 
one-block  stretch  of  quaintly  renovated  shops  I 
found  a  glowing  white  Hairy  Queen  in  which 
two  female  prison  guards,  both  of  them  in  gray 
uniforms,  were  sharing  gossip  and  ice-cream  sun- 
daes. The  HQ  is  just  a  bl<  ick  fn  un  the  Walls  Unit, 
which  houses  the  death  chamber  where,  hy  state 
law,  all  executions  in  Texas  must  he  carried  out, 
but  neither  guard  knew  that  ant  ither  convict  was 
scheduled  to  die  later  that  night,  "at  any  time," 
in  the  language  of  the  statute,  "before  the  h<  mr  i  it 
sunrise."  Nor  did  the  crowd  at  Zach's,  a  college- 
hangout  ten  blocks  away,  where  students  from 
Sam  1  louston  State  University  (known  locally  as 
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Sam)  w  ere  cat ing  nachos  and  shooting  pool.  The 
university  (the  second  largest  business  in  town) 
is  known  nationally  for  its  fine  criminal  justice 
center,  which  graduates  hundreds  of  "CJ"  majors 
and  where  act ive-dutv  hi K '  officials  are  trained. 
Like  the  prison  guards,  the  students  at  Zach's 
didn't  much  tare  that  a  man  was  going  to  he  ex- 
ecuted in  I  luntsville  that  night,  hut  a  freshman 
dance  major  volunteered  that  an  escaped  convict 
had  taken  a  female  student  hostage  a  tew  weeks 
hack.  One  bright-eyed  CJ  major  named  Kevin 
Pooler  s.nd  that  because  two  of  his  buddies  had 
been  murdered  recently  in  Houston  he  had  no 
qualms  about  capital  punishment. 

"Burn  'em,  try  em!"  shrugged  Pooler,  who  said 
he  hoped  to  become  a  prosecutor  and  then  a 
Supreme  (.  )<  >urt  justice.  "So  what  if  a  few  innocent 


new  appeal  had  just  been  faxed  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  This,  1  knew,  meant  that  Kelly's  chances  for 
a  stay  of  execution  had  all  hut  vanished,  but,  as  it 
si )  happened,  1  didn't  see  him  die.  The  wire  services 
and  the  Texas  press  had  filled  the  five  available 
places  in  the  media  pool — that  pale  reminder  of 
the  once  madding  crowd  that  for  centuries  has  rev- 
eled in  witnessing  the  grim  administration  of  jus- 
tice. Prison  officials  assured  me,  however,  that  I 
wouldn't  have  to  wait  long  for  my  turn,  what  with 
twenty-four  more  executions  scheduled  in  the 
next  eight  weeks.  When  the  death  penalty  was  re- 
activated here,  the  first  executions  were  mobbed. 
Now  they  have  become  so  commonplace  that  few 
turn  out  tor  them.  Nonetheless,  1  decided  to  post 
myself  outside  the  Walls  Unit,  which  was  cor- 
doned off  to  keep  out  possible  rabble-rousers,  to  see 
who  might  show  up  to 
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people  slip  through.  That's  better  than  having  a 
lot  of  guilty  people  on  the  street!  It  criminals 
start  seeing  people  getting  popped  off  after  six 
months,  I'm  sorrv,  but  that's  going  to  change 
some  minds." 

The  st, ne  of  Texas  apparently  has  taken  its  cue 
from  citizens  like  Pooler.  A  poll  conducted  in 
1992  by  a  group  of  Texas  newspapers  found  that 
79  percent  of  the  state's  citizens  favor  the  death 

penalty.  Since  1976, 
when  the  Supreme 
Court   ruled  the 
death  penalty  con- 
stitutional (thereby 
resurrecting  execu- 
tion in  the  United 
States  after  a  four- 
vear  hiatus),  seven- 
ty-two  men  have 
been  executed  in 
I  luntsville — more 
than  twice  as  many 
as  in  Elorida,  the 
next  most  produc- 
tive state  m  the  execution  marker,  and  more 
than  three  tunes  as  many  as  m  Virginia  and 
Louisiana,  which  rank  third  and  fourth.  In  the  last 
two  years,  the  rate  of  lexas  executions  has  more 
than  tripled,  and  the  seventeen  men  executed 
in  1993  alone  constitute  nearly  a  fourth  of  those 
put  to  death  siiuc  e  xecutions  resumed  in  Texas 
in  I9S2. 

At  8:00  I'M.  1  called  Krllv's  lawyers,  who  told 
me  that  his  petition  had  been  denied  by  the  U.S. 
C  .'ourt  of  Appeals  tor  the  l  itth  Circuit  and  that  a 


mark  Carl  Kelly's  death 
Built  in  1849  and  by 
the  turn  of  the  century 
decked  out  with  tropi- 
cal atrium  gardens,  tur- 
rets, porticoes,  and  i 
clock  tower  that  the 
whole  town  told  time  by,  Texas's  aptly  named 
oldest  prison  is  now  a  faceless  brick  bunker  flanked 
by  forty-foot  walls  topped  by  razor  wire.  A  lone 
guard  manned  the  corner  tower,  beneath  whicr 
a  dozen  anti-death-penalty  demonstrators,  known 
locally  as  Amnesty  people  because  of  the  aftilia 
tion  some  of  them  have  with  Amnesty  Interna 
tional,  had  gathered  for  their  sober  candlelight: 
vigil.  By  11:20  prison  officials  learned  that  the 
Supreme  Court  had  unanimously  denied  Kelly  c 
stay.  Shortly  before  midnight  the  official  wit 
nesses  tiled  inside  the  Walls  to  the  polite  din  ot 
the  protesters'  pots,  pans,  and  wooden  flutes.  Sud-I 
denly,  two  pickups  roared  into  the  parking  lot 
spewing  out  drunken  college  students  whel 
launched  into  raucous,  inebriated  choruses  o:| 
"You're  on  the  highway  to  hell"  and  "So  long 
farewell,  auf  wiedersehen,  fuck  you." 

"Get  a  lite!"  a  young  woman  hollered  at  the 
Amnesty  people  as  she  drove  by.  "We're  trying  tc 
save  one!"  one  demonstrator  responded  meekly 
When  one  ot  the  students  asked  who  was  bein; 
killed  and  why,  and  how  the  protesters  would 
feel  had  the  inmate's  victim  been  their  mother 
he  was  quickly  regaled  with  anti-death-penalf 
statistics;  Carl  Kelly's  case  never  came  up. 

At  12:27  A.M.  the  witnesses  emerged  from  th< 
Walls,  reporting  that  Kelly  had  been  pronouncec 
dead  at  12:22;  that  he  had  requested  wild  gam< 
tor  his  last  meal  but  instead  was  given  hamburg 
ers,  water,  and  tries  (which  he  didn't  eat);  and  tha 
his  hist  words  were,  "I'm  an  African  warrior,  honl 
to  bleed,  born  to  die."  (The  mother  of  one  oi 
Kelly's  victims  was  not  impressed  when  I  read 
his  final  words  to  her  over  the  phone.  "Oh  yeah 


ight,"  she  said.  "What  about  the  rest  of  lis?  When 
heard  he  said  that,  any  feelings  I  might  have  had 
for  him  just  kinda  snapped  and  I  said, 
A  'Okay,  justice  has  been  served.'  ") 

L  %^sk  anyone  in  Huntsville  and  he  or  she 
/ill  tell  you  that  the  rapid  clip  of  executions  has 
bsolutely  nothing  to  do  with  lite  there.  "It's  just 
iot  i  >ur  issue,"  explained  City  Manager  Gene  Pipes. 
This  is  the  state  carrying  out  a  legal  mandate  that 
las  nothing  to  do  with  the  local  community.  It  hap- 
ens  to  he  DATELINE,  HUNTSVILLE,  hut  it's  just  not 
hat's  being  talked  about  on  the  square." 

Indeed,  the  morning  alter  Kellv's  execution 
lere  was  no  sign  anywhere  near  the  square  that 
anything  unusual  had  happened.  The  yellow 
ipe  i  lutside  the  Walls  was  gi  me;  acr<  >ss  the  street, 
"i  their  telltale  white  prison  suits,  trusties  were 
aowing  the  lawn  and  hosing  down  the  family  car 
t  the  TDC  director's  vast,  neo-Georgian  man- 
ion.  At  the  Cafe  Texan,  the  regular  eM0  coffee 
rowd  of  retired  white  ranchers  and  constables 
:  ished  with  a  sassy  veteran  waitress  and  rehashed 
|ld  cowboy  yarns,  while  black  workers  shoul- 
sred  trays  of  steaming,  clean  dishware  and  ate 
i  the  kitchen.  At  the  Masonic  Lodge  coffee 
i  latch,  a  group  of  mostly  older  men  (a  TDC 
luard,  a  cook,  a  retired  chaplain,  an  engineer,  the 


county  judge,  the  founder  of  the  local  John  Birch 
Society,  and  a  retired  crime-scene  photographer) 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  explain  that 
Huntsville  had  been  called  the  Rome  ot  Texas, 
built  as  it  was  on  seven  hills  and  seven  creeks,  as 
well  as  the  Athens  ot  Texas,  because  the  state's 
first  law  school  and  teachers  college  were  found- 
ed here.  Huntsville's  founders  donated  the  land 
for  the  state  penitentiary,  confident  that  legisla- 
tors would  then  also  locate  the  state  capital  there, 
but  the  Texas  legislature,  by  one  vote,  chose 
Austin,  and  the  disappointed  Huntsv  ille  citi- 
zenry had  to  content  itself  with  the  eleven  horse 
thiev  es  who  were  the  Walls'  first  reluctant  guests. 

Ox  er  the  course  ot  the  next  tew  weeks,  while 
waiting  my  turn  to  witness  an  execution,  1  dis- 
covered that  most  ot  the  people  in  town  preferred 
to  know  as  little  as  possible  about  Huntsville's 
main  industry.  "This  is  a  marvelous  place  to  raise 
a  family,"  said  Jane  Monday,  a  former  mayor  and 
historian.  "It's  a  university  town,  a  town  that  cares 
a  great  deal  about  its  y<  >ung;  it's  warm,  it's  c<  >:y,  it's 
a  very  caring  community  1  W(  >uldn't  take  a  million 
dollars  to  live  anywhere  else."  When  1  asked  about 
the  effect  all  ot  1  luntsvilles  prisons  and  executions 
had  on  its  young,  Monday  shook  her  head  firm- 
ly. "It  might  sound  funny  u  >  y>  hi,  but  1  d(  >n't  think 
it  affects  the  children  or  the  community  .it  all." 


(.  'n\  '  mint  ilman  Jimmy  Carter  at  first  agreed. 

prison  system,"  he  said  automatical' 
'  isked  why  no  one  in  Huntsville  seemed 
i  >i  I  i'.t  about  executions.  "The  town  is  very  dis- 
i  me  I  Irom  lli.it.  Or  ma\  he  t  lint's  just  part  of  our 
Jetense  mechanism.  We  don't  want  to  identify 
with  ex<  cutii  ms  or  ai  knowledge  that  we  are  in- 
\ .  ilwJ  'a  ith  that  in  any  way." 

loinim  ( 'ole,  a  physician  whose  great-grand- 
tather  headed  the  TlX  !  and  whose  family  home 
lias  ahuued  the  Walls  tor  tin  >re  than  a  century,  ad- 
mitted that  he  too  is  unaware  of  the  executions. 
Dr.  I  'ole  likened  himself  to  those  living  in  small 
towns  outside  Nazi  death  camps.  "We  |ust  visit- 
ed Weimar,  a  few  miles  outside  of  Ruchenwald, 
and  no  one  there  had  any  idea  what  went  on,  just 
like  we  have  no  idea  what  goes  on  behind  those 
walls  over  there,"  he  volunteered  over  a  scotch  in 
his  fuchsia-damasked  living  room,  in  which  much 
of  the  elegantly  carved  antique  furniture  was 
made  by  prison  labor. 

1  he  obliviousness  of  townspeople  to  the  exe- 
cutions was  notable,  but  more  striking  was  the 


way  in  which  career  TlX '  employees  involved  in 
the  work  managed  to  keep  it  from  impinging  on 
their  consciousness.  "It'sreal  simple:  I  eitherdomy 
:  !  Jon't  eat,"  the  assistant  director  for  pub- 
Ik  nit*  filiation,  Charles  L.  Brown,  told  me  when 
1  asked  how  he  felt  about  witnessing  every  exe- 
cution. "My  position  is  purely  defensible:  it  I'm  go- 
in^  to  have  to  answer  questions  about  it,  1  ought 
ti )  be  there  i  > '  got  nothing  to  do  with  my  feelings 
ah  nit  the  de;  penalty;  I'm  just  doing  my  job  pro- 
tessic  mally  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  It  works 
perfect,  in  that  ivgard  And  nobody  would  know 
whet  her  I  'm  for  i  r  igainsi  capital  punishment. 
You'd  be  surprised,"  Broun  added,  "how  many 
people  here  are  opposed  to  capital  punishment." 
I  asked  the  same  question  of  Brother  Cecil 


McKee,  a  retired  Walls  Unit  chaplain  whose  jobj 
it  was  to  walk  condemned  men  to  the  electric| 
chair  until  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  effectively! 
placed  a  moratorium  on  executions  in  1972.  "Itj, 
was  hard  to  be  there,  but  1  didn't  have  to  see  it,'] 
he  told  me.  "I  closed  my  eyes  . . .  You  know,  the! 
flesh  burns — it  leaves  a  terrible  odor.  I'd  go  home.j 
and  take  my  clothes  off,  leave  'em  out,  we'd  go  tea 
sleep.  Next  day,  I  had  to  send  my  clothes  to  the] 
cleaners.  It  was  just  part  of  the  job." 

1  asked  Brother  McKee  how  he  felt  about  asj 
sisting  the  state  in  taking  lives.  He  looked  at  me 
with  watery  blue  eyes.  "I've  never  said  this  before, 
I  do  not  believe  in  capital  punishment  of  any  kind 
My  philosophy  is  this:  we  have  no  right  to  de| 
mean,  diminish,  or  destroy  a  life.  If  they  can't  btj 
rehabilitated,  they  should  be  incarcerated.  But  I  wa-j 
working  in  a  system  that  says  we're  going  to  do  it 
It's  not  right  for  me  to  say  how  a  man  should  die.'j 

Chaplain  McKee's  successor,  the  Reverend 
Carroll  L.  Pickett,  said  that  because  the  deatl 
penalty  was  in  abeyance  when  he  started  to  work 
at  the  Walls,  he  had  no  idea  that  walking  men  tij 
their  death  would  be  among  his  responsibilities, 
his  first  walk  into  the  death  chamber  was  "ex, 
tremely  traumatic,"  he  said,  not  least  because  thl 
technique  of  killing  by  lethal  injection  had  nev| 
er  been  tried  before.  Over  the  years,  Reverent 
Pickett  has  tried  to  make  the  process  as  human 
as  possible  by  devoting  himself  to  comforting  th| 
condemned  men  and  their  families,  honorin. 
their  final  requests,  and  shortening  the  time  eacl 
must  lie  strapped  to  the  gurney  before  receivin| 
his  deadly  d( ise. 

I  asked  Reverend  Pickett  how  he  would  feel 
any  of  the  men  he  escorted  turned  out  to  be  in 
nocent.  He  shook  his  head  impatiently.  "I  can't  dea 
in  'its,' "  he  said.  "1  don't  hxik  back  at  what  the  ma| 
did  twelve  years  ago.  1  can't  get  involved  in  the  It 
gal  stuff;  I'm  not  a  lawyer.  My  concern  has  to  be  th;1 
human  being  and  what  he  needs  that  day." 

The  reverend  may  well  be  at  peace  about  h| 
role  in  the  prison  system,  but  physicians  and  re 
habilitation  specialists  told  me  that  TDC  err! 
ployees  work  under  tremendously  stressful  an,, 
abusive  conditions.  Not  only  do  many  workers  su(  , 
ter  from  severe  headaches,  depression,  and  aid 
holism;  they  also  commonly  inflict  their  pent-u 
aggression  on  their  subordinates  and  spouses-i . 
many  of  w  hom  suffer  serious  physical  and  eim  . 
tional  damage  from  this  battering — and  on  the: 
children,  who  in  turn  wreak  havoc  at  school  ar 
are  often  rough  with  their  peers.  "It's  pretty  stres 
tul,"  admitted  1  luntsville  police  detective  Da\i  ^ 
Collins,  who  quit  his  TLX"  job  after  tour  yea  • 
spent  guarding  one  of  the  toughest  units  at  Fe  \ 
guson,  the  prison  tor  youthful  offenders.  "You  si! £ 
all  kinds  of  garbage  in  there.  A  lot  of  [guards]  1 
themselves  get  run  over  by  the  inmates;  a  lC 
can't  take  it  and  quit.  Some  of  my  family  merl ,. 


iers  noticcl  a  change  in  me,  said  I  u  become 
nore  cynical." 

Sharon,  a  prison  guard  in  her  late  forties  who 
leclined  to  give  her  last  name,  works  the  morn- 
nyshitt  on  death  row.  "It's  nor  |ust  tough,  it's  very 
lepressing,"  she  said.  "There  are  nor  too  many 
jeople  who  can  do  this — who  can  walk  in  and  see 
,omeone  who  you  know  has  killed  somehody  or 
aped  a  child,  who's  not  been  out  in  the  tree 
world  for  ren  or  fifteen  years.  You  have  to  get 
.■ery  callous,  feeding  a  guy  that  spits  in 
your  face  and  says,  'Yeah,  and  I'd  kill 
your  mother  too.'  " 


R 


ecause  Texas  has  no  public-defender  system, 
nost  death-row  inmates  are  forced  to  rely  on 
woefully  incompetent,  court-appointed  counsel, 
md  the  churning  of  court- imposed  execution 
lates  and  inmates'  frantic  appeals  has  meant  that 
\  number  ot  inmates  without  any  legal  represen- 
:ation  have  come  within  minutes  ot  heiriL!  exe- 
:uted.  Four  death-row 


by  the  governor  and  a  parole  hoard  consisting  of 
political  app<  >intees  win  i  h  ilk  iw  m  >  fixed  set  of  pro- 
cedures, are  reluctant  to  second-guess  the  ci  nuts, 
and  are  accountable  to  no  one. 

As  in  many  other  death-penalty  states,  the 
dispensation  ot  capital  punishment  in  Texas  is 
also  tinged  with  racism.  The  disproportionate 
number  ot  blacks  on  death  r<  >w  suggests  that  dis- 
criminatory practices  continue  to  infect  the  state's 
police  work,  jury  trials,  and  capital  sentencing. 
Civil-rights  groups  have  grown  increasingly  vo- 
cal on  this  issue.  Meanwhile,  violent  crime  con- 
tinues, and  frustrated  white  citizens,  politicians, 
and  law-enforcement  officials  have  organized  a 
slew  ot  victims'  rights  groups  that  furiously  con- 
demn defense  attorneys'  "frivolous  delaying  tac- 
tics" and  call  tor  "justice  now." 

The  debate  and  the  hiuh-stakes  legal  gambits 
for  inmates'  lives  take  place  mostly  in  Austin, 
where  a  politically  ambitious  attorney  general 
and  a  conservative  legislature  seem  intent  on 


A  LOCAL  DOC 
OUTSIDE  OF  NAZI 
ON,  JUST  LIKI 


nmates  in  the  last  four 
/ears  were  found  to  be 
nnocent  and  were  re- 
. eased;  at  least  four 
nore  have  presented  to 
[he  courts  compelling 
Claims  of  innocence. 
But  their  pleadings  have  been  dismissed  repeat- 
edly because  Texas  law  requires  an  inmate  t<  i  pr<  )- 
iuce  new  evidence  ot  his  innocence  within  thirty 
Jays  ot  his  conviction — an  impossibly  short  time 
or  a  newly  condemned  person  to  procure  trial 
:ranscripts  (just  preparing  these  often  takes  the 
:ourt  as  K ing  as  thirty  days),  hire  a  new  lawyer  to 
"einvestiyate  the  case,  and  tile  a  motion  for  a 
aew  trial. 

The  thirty-day  nile  was  upheld  last  year  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  much  to  the  horror  ot  Jus- 
tice Harry  A.  Blackmun,  who  in  his  dissent 
warned  his  colleagues  that  "the  execution  » >f  a  per- 
son who  can  show  that  he  is  innocent  comes  per- 
lously  close  to  simple  murder."*  The  Court 
[ttajority  countered  that  those  with  technically  in- 
idmissible  evidence  can  always  tall  back  on  ex- 
icutive  clemency,  "the  'tail-sate'  in  our  criminal 
lustice  system."  However,  since  1976  not  one  ap- 
peal Kir  clemency  on  the  gr<  lunds  of  innocence  has 
'■uceeeded  in  Texas,  w  here  decisions  are  meted  out 


TOR  LIKENED  HIMSELF  TO  THOSE  L1V1NC  IN  SMALL  TOWNS 
DEATH  CAMPS:  "NO  ONE  THERE  HAD  ANY  IDEA  WHAT  WENT 
•  WE  1 1AVE  NO  IDEA  WHAT  OOFS  ON  RE  I IIND  Tl  lOSE  WALLS" 

maintaining  and  even  expanding  the  death  penal- 
ty; in  Houston,  which  has  the  fourth-highest 
homicide  rate  ot  the  nation's  largest  cities  and  thus 
has  had  seven  times  as  many  men  executed  as  any 
other  Texas  jurisdiction;  and  as  tar  away  as  Wash- 
ington, where  national  anti-crime  sentiment  has 
inspired  President  v  'lint*  in  t<  >  dream  up  fifty  w  ays 
to  expand  the  death  penalty  and  the  Supreme 
Court  to  progressively  narrow  death-row  inmates' 
access  to  the  federal  courts. 

Rut  the  eye  ot  this  storm  is  Huntsville,  where 
the  convicted  killers  wait.  Life  on  "the  row"  has 
little  to  recommend  it.  Prisoners  can  choose  to  lift 
weights,  work  in  the  death-row  garment  factory, 
or  pursue  their  appeals.  Visitation  rights  are  lim- 
ited; the  inmates  are  separated  from  all  "tree 
world"  beings  by  bars  and  a  narrow  panel  ot  thick 
>Jass  laced  with  w  ire  mesh.  Those  deemed  secu- 
rity risks  are  chained  inside  metal  cages  when 
entertaining  guests. 

"Death  row  is  the  loneliest  place  in  the 


*  After  a  career  of  affirming  the  death  penalty,  Justice  Blackmun  recent!}  concluded  that  capital  punishment 
s  not  constitutional  as  it  is  currently  applied  in  Texas  and  other  states,  in  large  measure  because  he  now  firmly 
relieves  that  innocent  men  have  in  tact  been  executed.  In  February  he  dissented  from  an  unsigned  Supreme  C  'ourr 
lirder  denying  review  of  yet  another  Texas  death-penalty  case.  Blackmun  concluded  that  "the  death  penalty  ex- 
periment has  tailed."  "Perhaps,"  he  w  rote,  "one  day  this  Court  w  ill  develop  procedural  rules  or  v  erbal  formulas  that 
ictually  w  ill  provide  consistency,  fairness,  and  reliability  in  a  capital-sentencing  scheme.  I  am  nut  optimistic  that 
uch  a  day  will  come.  1  am  m<  ire  optimistic,  though,  that  this  Court  eventually  w  ill  conclude  that  the  eff<  >rt  toelim- 
nate  arbitrariness  while  preserving  fairness  'in  the  affliction  ot  (death)  is  so  plainly  doomed  to  failure  that  it  and 
'he  death  penalty  must  be  abandoned  altogether.'  (Godfrey  v.  Georgia,  1980  .  .  .)  I  ma\  not  live  to  see  that  day, 
hut  I  have  faith  that  eventually  it  will  arrive.  The  path  the  Court  has  chosen  lessens  us  all.  I  dissent." 
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Is.  And  the  hard- 
such  talk  from  convicted  murderers.  Bower,  how- 
nt  ot  the  t>  iur  murders  tor 

which  he  was  sentenced  to  death  in  1 984  and  says 

.....    .  . 


N  NOVEMBER  9,  1  LEARNED  TI I  AT  MY  TURN  HAD  COME.  I  WOULD  WATCH 
EXECUTION  THAT  NIGHT  OF  ANTHONY  COOK,  A  MURDERER  WHO  HAD 
WAIVED  HIS  RIGHT  OF  APPEAL  AND  W  AS  READY  TO  DIE 


suspects.  Because  of  the  thirty-day  nile,  howev- 
er, no  Texa-  court  has  agreed  to  hear  his  story. 

Bower  believe-  he  was  trained  by  corrupt  law- 
enforcement  officials  allegedly  involved  in  drug 
transactions  with  at  least  one  of  the  murder  vic- 
tims. All  ot  the  evidence  gathered  against  Bower 
was  circumstantial;  potentially  exculpatory  evi- 
dence mwenouslv  disappeared  before  the  trial.  Al- 
though within  days  ot  hi-  conviction  witnesses 
began  coming  forward  with  new  evidence  sup- 
porting Bower  -  in- 
nocence, his  lawver. 
off  on  a  Mexican 
vacation,  tailed  to 
meet  the  thirty-day 
deadline.  Bower's 
harrowing  trial  expe- 
rience, followed  by  a 
decade  -pent  study- 
ing the  ca-es  ot  his 
■ 

row,  has  per-uaded 
Texas's  sometimes 
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those  executed  in  their  town  are  guilty.  "It  the\ 
were  innocent,  it  would've  been  found  out  way 
back  then."  m-i-ted  Diamond  Kornegay,  a  re- 
tiree w  ho,  like  many  of  Huntsville's  relative  new- 
comers, fled  crime-ridden  Houston  for  a  peaceful 
life  in  the  country.  "Just  look  at  all  these  lawyers, 
all  these  witnesses  and  everything!"  Diamond,  a 
chatty  lady  whose  "daddy"  was  a  cotton  farmer 
and  who  grew  up  close  to  Huntsville,  said  the 
executions  never  bothered  her. 

"It'-  not  a  big  deal  to  me.  When  I  was  a  little 
bitty  girl,  thev  used  to  open  up  the  Walls  and 
take  the  schoolchildren  through  there.  I  saw  the 
electric  chair,  but  I  never  did  think  about  it;  I  just1 
put  that  out  of  my  mind.  If  anyone  ended  up  get- 
ting killed,  well,  they  just  did  a  bad  thing,  and 
that's  the  law." 

It  wasn't  hard  to  see 
how  such  attitudes 
have  been  forged.  Eacb 
morning,  shrill  whistles 
at  6:00  A.M.,  7:00  A.M. 
and  noon  (denoting 
times  tor  head-count- 
ing,  work  detail,  and  more  head-counting)  make 
it  impossible  tor  those  within  earshot  to  forget  thai 
their  neighbor  is  a  bureaucracy  run  on  involun- 
tary labor.  The  reminders  continue  all  day  long, 
tru-ties  in  their  prison  whites  performing  menial 
tasks,  the  changing  of  the  guards  in  gray,  prisor 
vans  trucking  manacled  inmates  from  unit  tc 
unit,  and  the  startling  profusion  ot  wisecrackim 
sheriffs  and  wardens  who  gather  from  all  ovei 
Texas  tor  seminars  at  Sam's  prestigious  Criminal 
Justice  Institute  and  who  stroll  through  town  re- 
splendent in  starched  jeans,  smart  cowboy  hats 
boots,  and  hus^e  silver  belt  buckles. 

Each  weekday  between  11:00  A.M.  and  3:0C 
P.M.,  convicts  from  all  over  Texas  are  released  at 
the  Walls.  For  years  their  first  stop  was  usually 
Bustin'  Ltxise,  a  clothing  store  one  block  from  tht 
prison,  w  here  they  could  cash  their  release  check; 
and  pick  up  new  clothes.  But  the  state  recently 
cut  the  stipend  from  S200  to  Si 00,  and  since' 
most  new  ex-con-  are  less  willing  to  blow  their  tew 
buck-,  last  tall  the  owners  ot  Bustin'  Loose  were! 
forced  to  close  -hop.  But  before  they  did,  1  met ; 
burglar  and  a  dope  dealer  there;  both  were  iri 
their  twenties  and  both  had  trained  to  be  brick 
layer-  while  m-ule  uhough  neither  seemed  par 
ticularlv  interested  in  laying  bricks  now  that  ha 
was  tree).  B\  early  afternoon  both  men,  sporting 
new  T--hirts  and  shorts,  were  stumbling  dowr 
Twelfth  Street,  stone  drunk. 

Most  ex-con-  hightail  it  out  of  Huntsvill« 
within  hour-  ot  being  released,  using  the  Grey 
hound  vouchers  the  prison  provides  in  their  re' 
le.i-e  packets.  During  my  weeks  in  Huntsville  ( 
would  occasionally  stop  by  the  Greyhound  sta* 
rum  to  chat  with  the  men  as  they  waited  to 


heir  buses  to  H<  luston  or  I  )allas,  Luhb<  >ck,  Beau- 
nont,  or  Port  Arthur.  Most  releases  I  met  were 
epeat  offenders;  almost  all  were  Hispanic  and 
jlack.  An  immensely  unlikable  murderer  with  a 
;old  necklace  .md  twisted  grimace  who  had 
erved  onlv  tour  vears  practically  spat  at  me  .is  he 
issured  me  that  he  had  paid  his  debt  to  society. 
Dne,  a  large,  drunken,  white-haired  black  man. 
>ecame  quite  chummy.  He  told  me  his  name 
vas  Mr.  Rum,  or  Mr.  Wannabe,  that  he  was  "a 
)ona  tide  Christian,"  that  "prison  is  hell,  emo- 
ionally,  physically,  intellectually,  and 
lon't  let  anybody  tell  you  anything 
litterent,"  and  that  1  was  his  kind  ot 
voman,  baby.  When  he  shook  my 
hand  g<  »<  >d-bye,  he  tried  t<  i 

Osteal  my  ring, 
n  November  9,  1  learned  that 
ny  turn  had  come  and  that  1  had  been 
rssigried  to  the  media  pool  tor  the  ex- 
ecution that  night  ot  Anthony  Cook, 
i  white  thirty-two-year-old  construe  - 
ion  worker  from  nearby  Crockett  whi  i 
\ad  abducted  and  murdered  a  L  niver- 
;ity  of  Texas  law  student  in  1988.  Cook 
vas  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  "a 
rolunteer,"  meaning  that  he  had  waived 
,(iis  right  to  appeal  and  was  ready  to 
submit  to  his  sentence,  and  it  was  a 
nretty  sure  bet  that  his  executii  >n  would 
proceed  on  schedule.  Until  the  last 
mnute,  attorney  Elizabeth  G  'hen  from 
he  federally  funded  Texas  Resource 
Center  tried  to  persuade  Cook  to 
:hange  his  mind,  but  he  was  not  to  be  swayed, 
look  believed  that  he'd  been  saved  by  the  Lord 
esus  back  in  19Q1  and  that  he  w  as  headed  straight 
or  the  right  hand  of  Cod. 
Cook  spent  his  last  day  w  ith  his  family,  who 
ohen  said  were  "not  happy"  about  his  decision 
ind  were  "having  a  really  hard  time."  At  4:00 
'.M.  he  was  moved  to  the  Walls'  holding  cell,  and 
ifter  his  double-meat-and-bacon  cheeseburger, 
trawberrv  shake,  and  show  er,  he  and  Cohen  sat 
within  yards  ot  the  death  chamber  and  talked 
bout  Cod. 

"He's  doing  great,  he  can't  wait,"  Cohen  re- 
'orted  to  me  afterward,  "lie  has  no  interest  in 
hanging  his  mind;  he  has  more  interest  in  bring- 
ng  me  to  Christianity.  He  keeps  praying  tor  me, 
nd  he  looks  at  me  with  tears  m  his  eyes  because 
'm  not  saved."  After  Cohen  left,  Cook  visited 
nth  his  closest  spiritual  adv  isers,  Baptist  volun- 
eer  chaplains  Jack  and  Irene  Wilcox,  w  ho  later 
old  me  Cook  begged  them  to  "follow  up  on" 
Cohen's  conv  ersion  after  his  death. 

Jack  Wilcox  had  nothing  but  enthusiasm  tor 
[he  force  ot  Cook's  c<  inversion.  "We  walk  inn  i  the 
[leath  house,  and  he  says  to  me,  'Hev,  lack,  I'm  ex- 


cited!'  Two  hours  before  he's  going  to  die  and 
he's  excited.'  I  say,  'Fantastic !  That's  great !'.  .  .  This 
man  saw  prison  ti\e  tunes,  he  committed  a  hor- 
rible kidnapping  and  murder  .  a  sure  l<  »ser! '  ex- 
claimed Jack,  who  himself  had  found  the  Lord 
after  a  lite  on  the  streets.  "And  then  three  years 
later,  you  be  look  in'  at  a  person  pray  in'  to  God." 

"We  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  bun  con- 
tinue with  his  appeals,  because  he  was  a  great 
w  itness,"  Irene  interrupted,  "but  he  believ  ed  in  the 
death  penalty." 


Jack  lumped  back  in,  impatient.  "It's  not  tor  us 
to  say.  A  lot  ot  the  men  [on  the  row  ]  are  upset  be- 
cause he  gave  up  his  appeals.  1  say,  'Look,  the 
man's  been  prayin'  to  Cod  tor  two  vears — you 
don't  get  between  a  man  and  his  prayers.'  We 
wanna  let  Cod  driv  e  the  ear,"  he  explained,  and 
then  asked  whether  1  had  vet  let  the 
Lord  lesus  mto  my  heart. 


T 
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ie  ev  ening  ot  Cook's  execution  1  attended  a 
Cm  Council  meeting  where  neither  the  mayor, 
city  manager,  city  councilmen,  student  k  >dv  pres- 
ident, nor  student-newspaper  editor  had  any  idea 
that  Tony  Cook  had  accepted  w  ith  pleasure  the 
state's  inv  itation  to  be  put  to  death  later  that 
night.  Everyone  came  in  talking  about  the  dav's 
big  news;  the  Huntsville  Hornets'  star  football 
coach  was  retiring  after  nineteen  vears.  The  mam 
item  on  the  City  Council's  agenda  that  ev  ening 
was  a  hotly  contested  bid  by  Sam  students  and  fiv  e- 
bar  owners  to  get  drinking  hours  extended  from 
midnight  until  1:00  A.M.  on  weekdays  and  from 
1 :00  to  2:00  \.M.  i >n  Saturdays.  Tie  initiative  1< >st 
by  a  wide  margin — and  not  surprisingly:  Huntsville 
is  heavily  Baptist  and  was  drv  until  1971.  The 


student*  were  up  in  arms  at  the  outcome,  and 
the\  stunned  oul  of  the  meeting  after  threatening 
to  unseal  the  councilmen  in  the  upcoming  January 
election  (though  only  a  few  hundred  Sam  stu- 
dents  ever  bother  to  vote  in  local  elections). 

Bui  I  was  thinking  ahout  that  evening's  exe- 
c'it  ion  I'd  never  even  seen  anyone  die,  and  here 
I  w . ahout  to  w  itness  .1  man's  death,  to  observe 
it  without  objection.  Already  1  felt  sullied, 
voyeuristic  Yet  this  is  the  law,  1  told  myself. 
What's  mote,  this  one  should  be  easy:  this  man 
wonts  to  die.  And  he  did  pump  four  bullets  into 
that  poor  law  student's  head.  1  kept  up  this  mte- 


Tl  IE  WARI  )EN  ( iAVE  A  SI  I  ART  NOD  TOWARD  Tl  IE  PERSON  OR  PERSONS 
El  UND  Tl  IE  MIRROR.  THIS  WAS  Tl  II:  SIGNAL  TO  EXECUTE  COOK.  WE  ALL 
STOOD  RIGID,  FROZEN.  THE  SILENCE  WAS  ABSOLUTE 


nor  debate  until  it  was  time  to  report  in  at  the 
IDC  "Admin"  building,  just  across  from  the 
W  alR.  I  parked  near  the  Dairy  Queen  and  hurried 
through  the  foggy  chill  to  the  triple  set  of  doors. 

Several  reporters  had  already  gathered  in  the 
tun  Public  Information  Orifice.  Two  were  chatting 
with  assistant  information  director  Brown  ahout 
other  executions  they  had  attended;  another,  like 
me  a  first -time  w  itness,  w  as  earnestly  jotting  down 
facts  from  his  "Execution  Information"  briefing 
packet.  ( A)ok  had  requested  no  personal  witness- 
es at  his  death,  Brown  told  us;  the  family  would 
not  claim  the  body,  which  meant  that  Cook  would 
be  buried  at  state  expense  in  the  (.  Colonel  Joe  Byrd 
Cemetery,  named  for  the  late  assistant  warden 
who  not  only  superv  ised  every  execution  from 
1949  until  his  death  in  1964  but  also  took  it  up- 
on himself  to  tend  the  dead  men's  graves. 

I  he  phone  rang  at  1  1:56.  Brown  answered. 
" Phat's  quick;  they're  ready  to  go,"  he  said,  get- 
ting up  from  his  desk.  We  walked  acn  >ss  the  street 
r>  >  the  Walk ,  s,  >me  1  if  us  1.  hatting,  barely  aware  of 
a  couple  of  protesters  almost  invisible  in  the  fog. 
The  Walls'  hands, .me  old  clock  face  read  10:02. 
I  wondered  how  main  men  had  died  inside  the 
Walls  since  its  clock  last  told  the  correct  time. 

Once  we  were  inside  the  gates,  an  assistant 
warden  led  us  across  an  interior  courtyard  with 
locked  chain-link  fences,  down  white  corridors 
with  white-tile  floors,  through  one  thick  gray 
i«  h  >r  after  another,  each  <  ipened  with  an  enormous 
brass  key.  Brown  was  amazed  by  the  different 
style  of  the  new  w  arden,  Morris  Jones,  who  was 
presiding  tonight  over  his  first  execution  "!  tell 
va,  this  J< nu-s,  he's  a  new  kind:  quick,  quick,"  he 
s.i id.  "N< >  point  in  waiting,  1  guess." 

NX  e  then  were  marched  single  file  to  the  death 
house.  The  other  woman  reporter  must  have  seen 
the  tearful  look  in  my  eyes.  She  told  me  that  she 


couldn't  sleep  for  three  nights  after  her  first  exej 
cution.  "Just  attend  to  the  business  at  hand,"  shtj 
advised.  As  we  sat  waiting  to  he  admitted  into  thtj 
witness  room,  Reverend  Picketr  walked  Cook  thej 
di  izen-(  >dd  steps  fn  >m  his  tiny  h<  >lding  cell  with  it:| 
bright  1  »range  bars,  pasr  a  shower  and  toilet,  and  in| 
ti  1  the  antiseptic  death  chamber,  where  he  would} 
be  strapped  down  onto  the  chrome  gumey  whila 
the  warden  and  reverend  stood  by.  1  asked  public! 
information  officer  David  Nunnelee  whether  i| 
made  any  difference  to  him  when  the  men  whose 
death  he  w  itnessed  were  volunteers. 

"I  appreciate  that  they  accept  what  they  did  and 
want  to  pay  the  penal 1 
ty,"  he  said,  withou! 
hesitation.  "You  gottl 
respect  that." 

Defense  attorney 
Owen  subsequently  disU 
paraged  this  view.  "Acj 
t  u  a  1 1  y.  Cook  was  thil 
perfectly  rehabilitated  prisoner,"  Owen  said,  theii 
mused  about  the  tine  theological  line  betw  een  th 
insanity  plea  of  an  inmate  who  claims  to  heal 
voices,  and  is  therefore  not  competent  to  be  exe 
cured,  and  a  volunteer  such  as  Cook,  whose  exe 
cution  was  expedited  because  he  had  heard  thr 
voice  of  Jesus  promising  him  a  heavenly  escapi 
from  death  row. 

We  got  our  signal  and  were  abruptly  herded  in 
to  the  carpeted  witness  room,  along  with  tw, 
large  w  ardens  in  khaki  jackets  and  a  small  darl 
man  in  an  even  darker  suit,  who,  1  was  told,  wa 
the  one  assistant  attorney  general  who  neve! 
talked  to  the  press.  We  stood  behind  bars  and  ; 
pane  of  thick  glass,  which  separated  us  from  th 
actual  death  chamber. 

The  view  was  stunning.  Cook  lay  spread-eagle, 
on  the  gumey,  ready,  bound  by  six  thick  leathe 
straps.  Although  the  press  briefing  listed  his  heigh 
as  only  five  foot  six,  he  looked  enormous.  Hi 
eyes  were  only  partly  open;  his  strong  chin  point 
ed  upward.  He  was  balding,  and  his  longish  aubun 
hair  looked  blond  beneath  the  chilling  fluorescen 
light.  Ace  bandages  covered  both  hands  and  IV 
were  inserted  into  both  forearms,  his  thin,  short 
sleeved  prison  shirt  revealing  a  blurry  tattoo.  H 
wore  blue,  standard-issue  prison  garb  and  his  owt 
Etonic  sneakers,  purchased,  1  later  learned,  il 
the  prison  commissary  for  $21.75. 

Near  Cook's  head  stood  Warden  Jones;  nea 
Cook's  feet  stood  Reverend  Pickett,  his  hand 
folded.  Suddenly  1  saw  movement  in  front  of  m 
and  realized  that  on  Cook's  tar  side  was  a  one-waj 
mirror  in  which  we  all  were  reflected.  It  was  out 
own  movement,  not  that  of  the  symmetries 
threesome  in  the  death  chamber  itself,  that  ha 
been  captured  in  the  glass.  The  effect  was  eeritj 
nor  only  would  1  witness  an  execution  but  I  woulj 
witness  myself  witnessing  it.  Behind  the  mirroj 


n  an  adjacent  room,  stood  the  executioner 
whether  man  or  woman,  or  more  than  one,  no 
me  would  tell  me),  who  would,  upon  .1  signal 
rom  the  warden,  activate  the  death  device  and 
ntroduce  into  Cook's  veins  the  $71.50  fix  con- 
isting  of  what  prison  officials  term  "those  sub- 
tances  necessary  to  cause  death":  sodium 
hiopental,  which  is  the  lethal  component,  pan- 
uronium  bromide,  to  relax  and  anesthetize,  and 
(Otassium  chloride,  to  stop  the  heartbeat. 

"Do  you  have  anything  to  say?"  the  warden 
fluttered  at  12:08.  Cook  opened  his  eyes. 

"Yessir,"  he  said,  speaking  into  a  big  black  mi- 
rophone  hung  just  over  bis  head.  "I  just  want  to 
ell  my  family  that  I  love  them  and  I  thank  the 
.ord  Jesus  tor  giving  me  another  chance  and  for 
aving  me." 

With  that,  Cook  shut  his  eyes.  The  warden 
;ave  a  small,  sharp  nod  toward  the  person  or  per- 
ons  behind  the  mirror.  We  all  stood  rigid,  frozen, 
"he  silence  was  absolute,  a  perfect  vacuum.  With- 
n  seconds  Cook  took  a  sudden  deep  breath, 
;agged  once,  and  stiffened  his  chin  upward,  all  in 
>ne  gesture.  His  chest  expanded  tremendously 
vhen  he  breathed,  as  if  he  had  eagerly  inhaled  his 
>wn  death.  His  arms  were  still  out- 
tre  ched  and  bound;  his  mouth  and 
•yes  were  slightly  open;  nothing  else 
moved. 

My  eyes  slowly  traced  the  contours 
>f  his  body — the  ninety  degrees  from 
lis  shiny  bald  crown  to  the  end  of  his 
uitstretched  left  arm,  down  the  length 
if  his  pants  leg,  across  the  white  sneak - 
■rs,  and  up  the  near  side — searching 
or  signs  of  life,  a  cough,  a  twitch,  a 
noan,  a  second  thought.  None  came, 
waited  for  him  to  exhale.  But  the  air 
ic  had  so  urgently  seized  a  moment  he- 
ore  remained  trapped  in  Cook's  chest. 
I  he  show  was  over;  the  passage  from 
ife  to  death  was  horrifyingly  invisi- 
>le,  a  silent  and  efficient  erasure, 
t  We  waited.  Finally,  the  warden 
ailed  in  Dr.  Darrell  Wells,  a  bearded 
■mergency-room  physician  who  at- 
:;nds  most  ot  the  prison's  executions. 
C^ells  checked  Cook's  eyes  with  a  flash - 
1  ght  and  his  heart  with  a  stethoscope. 
Tie  play  had  ended.  At  12:15,  within  five  min- 
!  tes  of  Anthony  Cook's  last  gasp,  the  doctor  pre  >- 
kounced  him  dead. 

We  filed  out  the  way  we  came,  more  quickly 
'his  time,  with  little  conversation.  When  1 
jeached  the  Public  Information  Office,  one  of 
Ihe  reporters  was  already  calling  his  bureau. 
.,  "Hi,  Harry.  He's  h  istory,"  he  greeted  his  editor. 
Another  reporter  filed  his  story  by  modem  while 
tress  officer  Brown  invited  us  all  to  the  opening 
f  a  new  2,250-bed  prison  later  that  morning. 


"Cold,  ain't  it."'  a  thin  young  guard  greeted 
me  as  I  walked  hack  to  my  car.  The  clock  at  the 
Walls  Mill  read  10:02.  A  yellow  traffic  light  flashed 
in  from  of  the  closed,  eternally  lit  Dairy  Queen. 
Cook's  death  made  the  1:00  a.m.  new  son  CNN, 
flickering  in  the  nation's  conscious- 
ness but  an  instant. 


B 


"y  7:30  that  morning  at  the  Huntsville  Fu- 
neral Home  (which  handles  the  bodies  of  all  ex- 
ecuted  men),  Tony  Cook's  mother,  stepfather, 
brother,  sister,  assorted  in-laws,  cousins,  and  the 
Wilcoxes  were  paying  their  last  respects  to  his 
open  casket.  Cook  looked  smaller  than  he  had  on 
the  gurney;  he  had  pretty,  K  >ng  eyelashes  and  del- 
icate hands,  ,i  slightly  cleft  chin,  and  the  shadow 
of  a  beard.  He  was  dressed  now  in  a  blue  oxford 
shirt  with  white  stripes,  and  his  mother  stood 
over  him,  gently  caressing  his  thin  hair,  his  cheek, 
his  ear.  "He  feels  like  you  could  just  squeeze  him 
back  to  lite,"  she  said.  He  had  called  her  two 
hours  before  his  death  to  tell  her  how  excited  he 
was  about  dying.  "He  certainly  was  at  peace  with 
hisselt,"  she  said. 

"No  more  cages,"  sighed  his  sister  as  she 


touched  her  brother's  chest,  arms,  face.  "He's  free, 
free,  free!"  She  clutched  his  hand  again  and  again, 
then  finally  kissed  his  forehead  good-bye  1  tried 
to  fathom  what  it  must  feel  like,  after  five  years 
of  no  physical  contact,  to  he  allowed  to  touch  a 
son  or  brother  only  after  he  is  dead. 

We  followed  the  hearse  through  town  to  the 
muddy  cemetery,  where  the  six  inmates  who  had 
prepared  the  grave  were  wanning  themselves  over 
an  ashcan  fire.  The  seventeen  family  members 
clustered  together,  held  one  another,  and  cried, 
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w  hik     :\  erend  Pickett  read  some  prayers.  Chap- 
iti  j  iv.  t.  Oi'ilcox,  in  a  hot-pink  tie  with  a  bright 
;  rint,  said  he'd  never  heard  Tony  say  a  bad 
rd  ibout  anybody  and  read  us  a  statement  that 
><  k  had  written  tor  the  occasion:  "Someday 
vou  vull  read  in  the  papers  that  1  have  died — 

Alter  the  service  Chaplain  Wilcox  pointed  to 
one  ot  the  hundreds  of  crosses  in  the  cemetery. 
"That's  one  ot  Tony's  best  friends,  right  there,"  he 
said.  Since  the  markers  have  onlv  prison  numbers 
and  no  names,  I  asked  how  he  knew.  "I  buried 
him."  he  said.  "Last  June."  1  later  asked  Reverend 
Pickett  why  the  crosses  have  no  names. 

"It  makes  it  more  accurate,"  he  told  me.  "We 
have  many  at  the  prison  with  the  same  name. 
There'll  be  another  Tony  Cook,  but  there'll 
never  be  another  number  like  that 
number." 

Abe  air  was  dank  and  cold  as  I  drove  out  of 
town,  and  1  hoped  the  dav's  sharp  rawness  would 
clear  my  numbed  senses.  1  headed  north  out  to 
tarm  route  980,  past  sallow  fields,  unkempt  trail- 
er clusters,  and  the  occasional  satellite  dish.  Sud- 
denly I  s.iw.  strung  trom  a  ragged  barbed-wire 
fence,  what  looked  like  a  wild  dog  or  wolf,  hang- 
ing upside  down  by  its  right  rear  foot.  Its  tail  was 
splayed  in  a  lazy  S;  its  other  legs  were  beautiful- 
ly poised  as  it  the  animal  had  been  caught  in 
mid-leap  by  a  photographer's  lens. 

1  sped  by,  stopped,  then  backed  up  to  make 
sure  1  wasn't  hallucinating-  The  animal  had  been 
shot  in  the  right  shoulder,  and  bloody  organs 
were  dribbling  out.  So  far  only  a  single  fly  had  dis- 
covered the  catch;  long-tailed,  white-bellied  birds 
t<  x  >k  no  notice  as  they  hopped  along  the  fence  and 
pecked  at  the  unmowed  field. 

Like  somebody's  trophy,  the  animal  hung  there, 
tar  more  dignified  than  its  surroundings.  It  was  a 
coyote,  1  was  later  told,  a  predator.  Nothing  to  feel 
sorry  tor,  in  other  words:  all  crossbreeds  were  coy- 
otes out  here,  and  they  ate  the  calves  and  young 
deer.  It  was  hung  there  "as  a  warning  to  other 
coyotes,"  said  one  veteran  hunter;  another  sug- 
gested it  was  hung  "to  let  other  farmers  know 
they're  doin'  their  part"  in  keeping  the  coyote 
population  down.  "That's  just  kinda  the  old  way 
here  in  Texas,"  a  former  state  game  warden  told 
me.  Another  old-timer,  a  man  who'd  mounted  the 
rear  end  ot  a  deer  on  the  wall  ot  his  tiny  living 
room  wall,  gave  one  more  reason:  "Somebody 
wants  to  show  oft  that  he  killed  somethin'."  he 
said,  then  broke  into  a  toothless  grin. 

All  these  explanations  somehow  made  sense. 
Bur  1  wondered  why  1  was  so  transfixed  by  this 
ro  idside  display  of  a  predator's  comeuppance. 
Something  about  the  crude,  fresh  death  jarred 
ie  in  a  way  that  Cook's  execution  had  not.  That 

•"'.villous  choreography  had  anesthetized  me 


to  the  reality  that  a  man  was  being  killed  befor 
my  eyes.  But  the  flesh  and  blood  of  this  handsomt 
dripping  creature  made  both  its  death  and  it 
outlaw  status  immediately  palpable. 

From  what  I'd  read  about  the  stench  of  elec 
trocution  and  the  vividness  of  public  hangings, 
imagined  that  witnessing  deaths  by  these  mean 
yyould  have  an  immediacy  that  would  preclud 
numbness.  The  lethal-injection  method,  first  use 
in  Texas  in  1982  and  noyy  adopted  by  most  death 
penalty  states  as  more  humane,  has  turned  dyin 
into  a  still  life,  thereby  enabling  the  state  to  ki! 
without  anyone  involved  feeling  anything  at  al 

I  wondered  how  vieyying  such  a  non-even 
could  satisfy  the  desire  for  retribution  so  often  ex 
pressed  by  death-penaltv  advocates  and  the  fam 
dies  of  victims.  I  wondered  whether  Huntsville 
sterile,  bloodless  executions  of  the  last  twelv 
years  might  partly  account  for  residents'  wholesal 
disinterest  and  denial  that  yvhat  went  on  deep  ir 
side  the  Walls  might  have  anything  to  do  wit 
them. 

But  it's  not  just  here  in  Huntsville;  we  are  a 
inured  to  such  smooth  exterminations.  Any  re; 
maining  glimmers  of  doubt — about  whether  th 
man  received  due  process,  about  his  guilt,  aboi1 
our  right  to  take  a  life — cause  us  to  rationali:! 
these  deaths  with  such  catchwords  as  "heinousJ 
"deserved,"  "deterrent,"  "justice,"  and  "painlessl 
We  have  perfected  the  art  ot  institutional  killin 
to  the  degree  that  it  has  deadened  our  natura 
quintessential^  human  response  t 
w  w  y  death. 

Y  Y  hen  I  returned  to  town,  a  student  activi- 
was  waiting  at  my  hotel  to  let  me  know  how  up 
set  he  and  his  colleagues  were  by  the  Citv  Cour 
eil's  refusal  to  extend  legal  drinking  hour:1 
Outside  my  window,  Sam  cheerleaders  feverish' 
ly  waved  their  pink  banners  in  practice  for  SaJ 
urdav's  game.  A  TPC  official  phoned  to  tell  m 
not  to  bother  to  shoyy  up  the  following  night  fc 
Dorsie  Johnson's  execution:  he'd  just  gotte 
stayed  until  January. 

Feelint;  hungry.  I  decided  to  check  out  M 
Hamburger.  Huntsville's  original  fast-food  shacl 
which  since  it  went  up  in  the  Fifties  has  stood 
block  west  ot  the  Walls.  A  now-faded  sandwic 
board  out  front  reads,  TRY  OUR  KILLER  BL'RGER:-! 

So  1  tried  one:  "Double  meat,  double  chees ! 
lettuce,  tomato,  mustard,  mayonnaise,  pickl ' 
and  jalapenos,"  explained  Willie  Mae  Jenkins, 
pretty  short -order  cook  with  a  monogrammc 
gold  tixnh  who  has  been  serving  up  Killer  and  J 
Killer  Burners  tor  eighteen  years. 

"So  why's  it  called  a  Killer  Burger'"  I  asked. 

Willie  Mae  smiled,  apparently  surpnsed  by  tr 
question  and  a  little  embarrassed  at  not  having 
ready  answer.  "I  really  don't  know,"  she  said.  "I  thir 
it  has  something  to  do  with  the  jalapenos." 
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A  patient's  wary  encounter  with  managed  health  care 

By  Vince  Passaro 


I 

A  am  not  the  most  wizened 
ceteran  of  the  institutional 
.  ide  ot  middle-class  Ameri- 
can lite,  but  even  I  know 
jmough  to  run  tor  cover 

vht  never  I  come  across  the 

vords  "in  order  to  serve  you 
"jktter."  The  phrase  appar- 
ently derives  from  America's 
conviction  that  all  change  is 

mprovement,  and  it  repre- 
sents an  impulse  that  has  sys- 

ematically  removed  civility, 
dignity,  and  grace  from  much 

)t  our  public  lite.  These  are 

he  words  that  herald  news 

)f  higher  life-insurance  pre- 
miums or  function  as  the 
opening  gambit  ot  letters 
.  rom  your  bank  informing  you  that 
,;/our  tees  are  rising,  your  interest  is 
shrinking,  and  your  loan  accounts  are 

leing  handed  off  to  a  subsidiary  from 
jiell  ("It  is  important  that  we  speak 

vith  you.  It  you  have  a  Touch-Tone 

>hone  ..."). 

j  Having  brought  to  rubble  the  ethos 
,  >t  service  in  such  dominions  of  ag- 
gravation as  the  postal  service,  the 

chools,  the  banks,  the  supermarkets, 
,md,  perhaps,  the  company  you  work 

or,  those  who  would  "serve  you  bet- 

•  'ince  Passaro's  fiction  and  criticism  have  ap- 
peared in  Esquire,  the  New  York  Times,  and 
j  sJewsday.  His  last  piece  for  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, "Funds  for  the  Enfeebled:  The  NEA 
Wrangle,"  appeared  in  the  December  lWQ 
-|;su£.  He  is  the  director  of  ccrmmunicaticms  at 
.\delphi  University  arid  is  at  work  on  a  n<  nel 


ter"  have,  as  we  all  know,  turned  their 
attention  to  health  care.  As  with  all 
the  other  sectors  of  daily  middle-class 
lite  made  nearly  unbearable  by  bu- 
reaucratic obstruction,  health  care  has 
come  before  the  eyes  of  the  improvers 
Kir  a  very  familiar  reason:  the  quest 
tor  hard  cash.  The  insurance  compa- 
nies' effort  to  make  more  money  at 
your  expense  relies  on  the  concept  of 
"managed  health  care,"  which  has  be- 
come the  mantra  of  the  health-care 
pundits  and  the  ostensible  salvation  of 
a  system  that,  despite  being  irrefutably 
the  best  in  the  world,  is  considered, 
largely  because  ot  its  expense,  to  be  in 
"crisis."  *  The  phrase  "managed  care" 
is  as  thin  a  verbal  fig  leaf  as  "to  serve 
you  better."  Look  it  up  in  your  glossary 
of  contemporary  survival  and  you'll 


find  its  true  definition:  re- 
stricted care. 

Last  summer  my  wife  and 
1,  with  the  timing  of  syn- 
chronized swimmers,  plunged 
together  into  the  world  of 
managed  care.  My  wife 
works  tor  Time  Warner, 
which,  as  ot  last  August  1 , 
switched  its  employees'  cov- 
erage to  a  managed-care  pro- 
gram called  PruCare,  under 
the  direction  ot  Prudential 
Insurance.  In  July,  it  so  hap- 
pened, I  had  taken  a  new  job 
as  an  academic  administrator 
and  so,  as  of  August  1 ,  found 
myself  joining  one  of  the 
cheaper  available  HMOs, 
called  HIP  of  Greater  New  York, 
which  I  had  signed  up  for  in  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  I  was  required  to  sign 

*The  notion  that  our  health-care  system  is 
too  expensive  goes  universally  unchal- 
lenged. America's  percentage  of  GDP  spent 
on  health  care — 14  percent — is  usually 
contrasted  unfavorably  with  that  ot  other 
First  World  counmes,  such  as  Germany 
and  Japan.  Then  again,  their  systems  are 
not  as  good  as  <  >urs.  And  in  the  decade  or 
so  in  which  the  issue  has  been  debated,  I 
have  yet  t<  >  see  a  bald  exposition  stating  ex- 
plicitly/or whom  American  medical  care  is 
too  expensive  and  tor  whom  it  is  too  cheap. 
Uninsured  families  certainly  have  borne 
the  brunt  ot  ruinous  debt  after  the  onset  of 
catastrophic  illness;  but  for  the  most  part 
it  is  state  and  federal  governments  and  in- 
surance companies,  particularly  the  latter, 
tor  whom  our  too  expensive  health-care 
system  is  too  expensive. 
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Protect  yourself  and  your 

DX-110  Si 
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'  Hut  read  thi:-  id  ft 


•i  even  better  deal! 

: 

—especially  <ifter  dark 
in. tod  in  plain  daylight. 


The 
X-1U) 
is  total- 
It/  fin  o  b  - 
trust  i  f  1 1 
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batteries  — 
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Collect'  iiimpiM    are  places  of  much  danger, 
espeiiallv  lor  women  Sou  can  greatly  enhance 
\our  -,,it'  iv  and  that  ot  vour  loved  ones  with  the 
DX-lh>  Super  '   ,tt  Alarm,  a  definite  breakthrough  in 
per»onal'pi  nection  Clip  the  DX-110  to  your  apparel 
most  suitabo  your  belt  At  any  sign  of  danger,  push  the 

>n  and  an  almost  intolerably  loud  siren  (an  astonishing  105  decibels!)  will 
soi  rid  as  long  as  the  button  is  pushed!  It's  bound  to  scare  off  attackers  and  threaten- 
s  In  case  of  real  danger,  pull  the  rip  cord  of  the  DX-UU  and  fling  it  away. 
I'he  ■ .  r  l- n  cannot  be  stopped — its  deafening  racket  will  continue.  Any  attacker  is  like- 
ly to  ■  -  wipe,  because  it's  virtually  impossible  to  remain  in  that  noise  environment. 

!  he  DX-110  is  also  an  invaluable  home  and  trav  el  safety  guard.  Put  the  npcord  around 
the  door  knob,  the  DX-110  will  be  activated  and  the  afarm  sounded  by  any  unautho- 
rized entry.  Lost  in  the  woods,  buried  in  an  av  alanche7  Let  the  DX-HO  call  for  help 
We  are  the  major  importers  of  the  DX-110  in  the  United  States  and  can  therefore 
bring  vou  this  outstanding  safety  device  for  just  $19.95.  But  we  have  an  even  better 
di  al  thai  two  tor  >?4.90  and  we'll  send  you  a  third  one,  with  our  compliments — 
absolutely  FREE!  This  is  an  offer  vou  can't  refuse.  We  only  can  accept  mail  orders, 
accompanied  bv  check,  with  this  offer  (no  phone,  no  charge).  Please  write  your 
name  and  address  on  a  sheet  of  paper;  also  write  Code  A600.  Tell  us  how  many 
Alarms  vou  want  and  include  our  standard  $4.95  shipping  insurance  charge  (plus 
sales  tax  for  CA  delivery).  Protect  yourself 
and  your  children,  at  home  or  away  at  col- 
lege,'have  peace  of  mind — at  home  and  on 
your  travels.  You  have  unquestioned  30- 
dav  return  privilege  and  one-vear  warran- 
ty Be  safe:  Order  your  DX-110  Super-Mini 
,    Mail  !o   


185  Berry  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94107 
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THE  WORLD 
WAR  TWO  ERA 

Perspectives  on  all  fronts 
from  Harper's  Magazine 

Introduction  by  Paul  Fussell 


V  V  WA  R 

TWO  ERA 


The  third  volume  in  the  American  Retro- 
spective Series.  This  collection  traces  all 
bP'-"-ts  of  the  momentous  decade  between  1936  and  1946,  with  reports  and 
i-  from  both  the  war-  and  home  fronts:  from  the  housewife-turned-ship- 
lomesick  German  foot  soldier;  from  the  war  correspondent  under  at- 
tack .it  On  idalcanal  to  a  soldier's  rage  at  the  second-class  treatment  he  receives 
upon  hi-  return  fr  in  war.  Authors  included  are  John  Gunther,  William  Shirer, 
Margaret  H  urL- White,  J.  B.  Priestley.  Frederick  Lewis  Allen,  Bernard  DeVoto, 
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up  for  some  form  of  medical  cover  * 
age,  even  though  I  was  already  covered 
under  my  wife's  plan. 

The  PruCare  plan  would  he  our  prii 
mary  cov  erage,  HIP  our  backup.  Ail 
first,  PruCare  looked  like  a  good  deal! 
Our  three  children's  pediatricians  were! 
in  the  program,  as  was  our  family  docl 
tor  and  our  superb  local  pharmacyr 
where  the  staff  knows  us,  knows  oui 
doctors,  and  is  always  quick  and  help « 
ful.  Instead  of  paying  for  office  visit! 
out  of  pocket,  we  would  pay  a  large  buj 
reasonable  copayment,*  and  even  ini 
oculations  and  well-child  visits  woulq 
be  covered.  At  the  pharmacy,  wtj 
would  pay  $5  per  prescription,  rel 
gardless  ot  the  cost  of  the  drug.  M  j 
wife  would  now  be  paying  a  highe 
percentage  of  the  overall  cost  of  th^ 
policy,  but,  with  a  limit  on  her  con 
tributions  ot  1  1/4  percent  of  her  salary  - 
her  tees  were  lower  than  those  I  wal  j 
paying  for  our  superfluous  HIP  co\ 
erage,  and  lower  than  those  that  moS| , 
other  companies  these  days  extor  , 
from  their  employees. 

Alas,  even  as  we  joined  the  progran  : 
Pnidential  was  in  the  process  of  signin  -. 
new  contracts  with  its  doctors  an  . 
pharmacies.  The  first  unhappy  new  • 
arrived  almost  simultaneously  with  th  - 
start  date:  as  ot  September  1 ,  presurr,  . 
ably  having  cut  a  better  deal  wit.  • 
Pathmark  and  Duane  Reade  (massiv  ■■ 
chains  that  no  doubt  promised  som  . 
cut-rate  prices  in  exchange  tor  the  car.  - 
tive  market),  PruCare  would  be  drop:  - 
ping  our  pharmacy  from  its  list,  an,  ■ 
many  other  mom-and-pop  pharmaci'  • 
like  it.  For  us,  living  in  the  city,  gettir 
to  the  nearest  Pathmark  meant  a  twei 
ty-minute  bus  ride  out  ot  our  neigr  [ 
borhood,  not  an  enticing  prospec  . 
when  we  considered  we  might  ha\  - 
sick  children  in  tow.  But  PruCare,  b> 
ing  a  "managed"  plan,  was  workir 
from  a  rigid  and  surreal  formula:  it  coi  •. 
sidered  a  pharmacy  in  an  urban  area  i. 

*The  figure  usually  cited  for  these  copal  j 
mentN  is  $5  or,  at  most,  $10,  but  one  of  tl  ;•■ 
privileges  of  living  in  New  York  City  . 
the  opportunity  to  pay  more  for  ever  •" 
thing.  Our  copayments  were  $15,  whic  L^ 
in  the  case  of  visits  to  the  pediatrician  f  I 
a  fever  or  an  ear  infection,  comes  to  twi  :, 
what  we  would  have  paid  after  reim- 
bursement from  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shie 
our  old  plan.  The  savings  on  other  thin 
like  prescriptions  and  visits  to  our  intemi  : 
probably  compensated  for  this. 


z  "local"  if  it  lay  w  ithin  tw<  i  miles  of 
ne's  residence,  perhaps  a  sensible  dis- 
trict- in  the  suburbs  hut  absurd  f<  >r  c  itv 
wellers. 

Two  or  three  weeks  later  we  dis- 
jvered  that  our  pediatricians,  and 

>ssibly  our  family  doctor,  would  he 
:aving  the  program.  Their  new  con- 
acts  had  arrived  from  PruCare,  and 
hereas  our  doctors  had  once  been 
rid  various  set  fees  tor  services  pro- 
ided,  they  were  now  being  moved  to 

system  known  as  "capitation."  In 
us  system  the  doctor  receives  a  dol- 
r  figure  per  month  per  patient  en- 
illed  in  the  plan,  regardless  of 
hether  he  or  she  sees  that  patient 
'what  amount  of  care  that  patient  re- 
iires — on  average,  $12  to  $14  per 
lonth. 

Capitation  is  the  ultimate  cost-con- 
ol  device:  no  longer  does  the  insur- 
ice  company  have  to  tear — heaven 
>rbid! — that  a  patient  is  receiving 
)0  much  care;  under  capitation  it 
oesn't  matter  what  primary-care  doc- 
>rs  do  or  don't  do,  for  whatever  their 
:tion  they  won't  be  paid  a  dime  ex- 
jja.  It  they  order  up  some  tests  or  send 
[patient  to  a  specialist,  the  insurance 
pmpany  will  have  to  pay  more,  but  to 
bmeone  else.  Under  this  arrangement 
le  doctor  has  an  incentive  to  move 
itients  through  as  quickly  as  p<  >ssible, 
id  will  tend  to  refer  cases  out  rather 
|ian  begin  a  prolonged  diagnostic  ef- 
n.  To  discourage  outside  tests  and  re- 
rrals,  the  companies  force  doctors 
i  get  permission  by  calling  represen- 
tees who  confirm  or  deny  that  the 
•ocedure  ordered  is  in  keeping  with 
teir  companies'  guidelines. 
Even  these  rules,  however,  prove 
sufficient  to  the  strictures  of  cost 
nanagement" — that  is,  some  less 
an  absolutely  essential  care  might 
11  get  through.  The  contract  there- 
re  provides  additional  "incentives" 
lossary  definition:  punishments)  to 
icourage  doctors  to  minimize  reter- 
ls  and  tests,  putting  quotas  on  such 
tivities;  exceeding  them  can  lead 
further  reductions  of  those  already 
iltry  monthly  fees. 
Do  these  companies  want  us  to 
iow  about  these  rules?  Judging  from 
e  PruCare  contract,  I'd  think  not. 
ie  contract  insists  on  strict  secrecy: 
i  no  condition  is  the  doctor  to  dis- 
ss the  terms  of  the  agreement  with 


the  pat  lent,  w  in »,  either  singly  <  >r  with 
his  employer,  pays  tor  it 

Our  pediatricians  flatly  refused  to 
participate  in  the  PruCare  plan.  Our 
family  doctor  amended  the  more  egre- 
gious terms  of  the  contract  and  waited 
to  see  it  he  would  he  allowed  to  nego- 
tiate.* If  Time  Warner  had  not  left  an 
option  for  employees  to  go  outside  of 
the  network  (paying  a  deductible  and 
30  percent  of  the  tab),  we  would  have 
been  effectively  blocked  from  consult- 
ing the  doctors  who  had  keen  serving 
us,  quite  well  and  at  mod- 
erate c<  ist,  fi  >r  years. 


M 


.eanwhile,  i  >ver  the  Lab<  >r  Day 
weekend,  1  made  a  first — and,  it  turned 
out,  last — foray  into  my  clinic-style 
HMO.  1  had  a  bronchial  infection,  1 
believed  (I  was  right),  and  our  family 
doctor  was  away,  so  I  thought  I'd  give 
HIP  a  try.  I  called  their  emergency 
number  and  was  told  that  one  of  their 
"doctors"  would  be  calling  me  hack. 
Several  hours  later 
one  did.  1  described 
my  symptoms,  and 
he  agreed  that  I 
probably  had  an  in- 
fection and  could  do 
with  an  antibiotic. 
He  would  fax  the 
weekend  clinic,  he 
t<  Tl  me,  authorizing 
my  visit. 

Not  long  after- 
ward I  arrived  at  the 
clinic  to  find  an  abandoned-looking 
corridor  with  a  check-in  desk,  behind 
which  two  men  sat  watching  a  tiny 
television.  Thev  waved  me  on.  I 
stopped  in  the  rest  room.  In  one  of 
the  stalls  a  man  was  shouting,  "The 
truth  will  come  out.  All  the  lies,  all 
the  slander  will  be  seen  clearly  in  their 
falsehood.  Tlie  truth  will  come  out . . . 
They  know  it  will.  The  truth  will  c<  ime 
.  ."  Et  cetera.  He  kept  this  up  tor  as 
long  as  I  was  in  the  bathroom.  It  you 
live  in  New  York,  you  know  this  guy. 
Down  the  corridor  was  the  waiting 


*If  so,  he  will  he  on  his  own,  and  have 
little  leverage.  Under  current  antitrust 
law,  doctors  are  not  allowed  to  bargain 
collectively  w  ith  an  insurance  company  or 
anyone  else.  The  Clinton  Administration, 
as  part  of  its  sales  pitch  tor  its  health-re 
form  package,  may  allow  doctors  greater 
leeway 


An  INSANE-LOOKING 
GENTLEMAN  WITH 
BLOODSHOT  EYES 
ENTERED  MY  EXAMINING 
ROOM:  HE  WAS 
MY  DOCTOR 


room,  with  the  usual  mauve  waiting- 
room  furniture  and  the  usual  waiting- 
r<  x  >m  plastic  plants.  The  nurse  assistant 
beckoned  me  with  bored  hostility. 

"Did  you  call  the  emergency  help 
line?"  she  said.  "Y<  >uYe  g<  inna  say  yi  hi 
did,  hut  I  know  you  didn't 

1  had  called  it,  I  told  her  I  fold  her 
the  "doctor"  had  said  he  was  taxing  au- 
thorization tor  my  visit  to  the  clinic. 

"I  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about,"  she  said.  "We  don't  have  a 
tax." 

"Fine,"  I  said. 

In  the  meantime,  a  shabby-looking 
older  gentleman  had  come  to  stand 
in  the  open  doorway  and  stare.  I  nod- 
ded at  him.  1  le  just  continued  star- 
ing, straight  into  my  eyes — one  of 
those  looks  you  associate  with  the  in- 
sane. 

The  assistant  asked  me  it  I  was  tak- 
ing any  medications.  She  made  a  snide 
comment  about  one  of  my  recent  pre- 
scriptions. The  man  in  the  doorway 
disappeared,  having 
said  nothing.  I  was 


sent  into  a  tiny 
room  next  d*  ><  >r,  the 


examining  room, 
which  contained  a 
small  desk  <  >n  w  hich 
rested  only  one 
item,  a  1983  phar- 
maceuticals guide, 
and  an  examining 
table,  < >n  w  hich  the 
paper  covering,  soft 
and  wrinkled,  obviously  hadn't  been 
changed  all  day.  The  windows  were 
frosty  with  dirt.  The  staring  man  en- 
tered: he  was  my  doctor.  I  told  him 
my  symptoms;  he  nodded  and  ap- 
proached me  with  his  stethoscope.  1 
began  to  remove  my  shirt.  "You  don't 
have  to,"  he  said.  I  le  reached  into  my 
shirt,  dropped  the  stethoscope,  fished 
it  out  again,  and  listened  to  one  side 
ot  my  chest.  I  le  moved  with  agonizing 
slowness.  His  eyes,  I  noticed  now  that 
we  were  tete-a-tete,  were  rather  re- 
markably bloodshot.  He  wrote  a  pre- 
scription tor  a  weak  antibi<  >tic ,  which 
was  also  the  cheapest.  I  told  him  that 
this  particular  antibiotic  had  never 
worked  when  I'd  had  prev  ious  chest  in- 
fections, and  suggested  another,  tar 
more  costly.  He  just  shook  his  head  1 
kept  thinking  i^t  William  Burroughs's 
Dr.  Benway,  the  rummy  incompetent 


MISCELLANY 


:  I  might  |Us| 

I 

:  •  ung  1 1  Kit  I  didn't  have 

f  I 

M.  hi isc  who  would  improve  the 
public  health  (.ill  ot  whom  mean  "to 
serve  you  better")  put  before  us  many 
explanations  as  to  why  managed  care 
is  the  hope  of  the  future,  not  the  least 
ol  which  is  the  need  tor  affordable, 
universally  available  health  care, 
specifically  as  prop(  ised  by  the  Clinton 
Administration.  At  this  writing  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Clinton  health-care 
plan  l-  likely  to  undergo  significant 
revision  before  any  legislation  is 
passed,  either  late  this  year  or  some- 
time the  next,  but  it  seems  clear  that 
an\  plan  agreed  upon  by  the  assembled 
pi  ihtK  uuis  will  embrace  the  tenets  of 
managed  care.*  The  fundamental  is- 
sue driving  the  reform  is  the  need  to 
provide  health  insurance  to  the  near- 
ly ^  million  Americans  who  don't 
have  it.  This  i-  a  timely  and  even  no- 
ble idea,  the  only  problem  being  how 
to  pay  for  it:  the  best,  after  all,  costs 
money,  and  the  ( Mintonires'  response, 
though  they  could  never  briny  them- 
selves to  admit  it,  has  been  to  devise 
a  third-rate  health-care  system  that 

As  a  taxpayer  and  occasionally  at- 
tentive citizen,  1  have  been  hearing 
nei  I  r <   com]  etc  like 
that  "the  m  irket 
■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 


care,"  and  so  forth,  in  the  belief  that 
the  best  products  and  serv  ices  will, 
unerringly,  rise  to  the  top  and  the 
shabbiest  will  fall  by  the  wayside.  Such 
are  the  laws  of  commerce  that  have 
given  us  the  American  textile  indus- 
try American  banking,  American 
newspapers,  American  broadcasting, 
and  American  electronics,  all  in  mis- 
erable and  degraded  stares.  Now,  howls 
the  chorus  of  the  tree  market,  let's  do 
it  to  our  medical  system. 

Vet  after  my  brief  introduction  to 
the  managed-care  system — and  the  vi- 
sion it  produced  of  a  health-care  in- 
dustry run  along  the  lines  ot  the  New 
York  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles- 
it  strikes  me  that  we  are  bringing  the 
quality  of  life  in  America  onto  a  par 
with  that  of  other  unproductive,  bu- 
reaucracy-strangled, Third  World  coun- 
tries, the  lands  where  your  money  isn't 
yours  and  your  vote  doesn't  count.  As 
a  distant  observer  of  an  administration 
that  seems  to  have  a 
few  good  intentions, 
1  am  battled  how 
such  a  noble  idea 
{"health  coverage  for 
every  American  that 
can  never" — pause 
tor  lump  in  throat — 
"be  taken  away") 
could  end  up  as  a 
1 , 364-page  piece  of 
essentially  vicious 
legislation.  One  ex- 
planation is  that  the  plan  reveals  a 
pervasive  paradox  in  the  philosophy  ot 
this  presidency:  the  Clintons,  maman 
el  pere,  both  believ  e  fervently  in  the 
power  of  government  to  address  in- 
tractable social  problems;  yet  they  are 
dealers  of  the  first  order,  public  allies 
and  private  friends  ot  the  bankers,  the 
insurers,  and  the  lawyers  who  run  the 
show  hi  places  like  Washington,  D.C., 
and  Little  Rock,  Arkansas — citizens 
who  ask  of  government  nothing  more 
than  lubricating  legislation  and  cor- 
rect addresses  on  the  large  checks  it 
sends  tor  services  rendered.  Like  any  of 
us  when  we're  under  the  sw  ay  of  pro- 
foundly contradictory  impulses,  the 
C  lintons  apparently  would  like  to  be- 
lieve these  two  inclinations  can  be  uni- 
fied and  organized  to  work  together. 
Thus  we  have  one  health-care  plan  tor 
the  price  of  two:  it  injects  the  govern- 
ment on  a  huge  scale  into  what  has 


Ken  a  private  enterprise,  and  still  pre- 
serves the  economic  stakes  of  the  in- 
dustry's major  corporate  players. 

The  Clintons'  health-care  plan  de- 
pends upon  a  vastly  complicated  ar- 
rangement that  includes  a  National 
Health  Board,  which  would  determine 
expenditures  for  medical  services  and 
insurance,  and  large,  quasi-govern- 
mental, utterly  monopolistic  regional 
"alliances,"  empowered  by  the  states 
to  set  doctors'  fees  and  to  purchase  in- 
surance policies  and  distribute  them,  no, 
doubt  wisely,  to  the  people,  via  their 
employers  if  they  are  employed  or  else: 
directly.  These  alliances  supposedly  will, 
create  buying  groups  large  enough  to 
justify  reduced  rates  and  spread  liabil-i 
lties,  sidestepping  the  insurance  com- 
panies' tw  in  habits  of  charging  higher; 
and  higher  rates  as  they  provide  less) 
service  and  of  refusing  to  insure  hitih- 
risk  individuals,  commonly  going  sc 
tar  as  to  drop  those  who  become  sick , 
The  Clinton  plan 
promises  to  provide 
these  plans  to  citi  , 
zens  at  reasonable 
rates  and  to  offer  dis . 
counts  to  the  small 
businesses  that  can'', 
afford  to  pay  thi 
mandated  80  peri 
cent  of  insurance 
costs  tor  their  work 
ers,  which  mean, 
that  the  governmeni 
must  subsidize  the  priKess  to  an  as-yetj 
undetermined  degree,  and  that  the  in, 
surance  will  have  to  be  bought  a., 
cheaply  as  possible. 

Another  of  the  v  ague  phrases  thai . 
the  Clintonites  keep  tossing  up  in  ex 
planation  of  the  imperatives  ot  th  . 
plan,  presumably  as  an  appeal  to  pop,  . 
ulist  sentiment,  is  what  they  call  th 
end  of  "the  two-tiered  health-care  sys 
tern."  Thus  they  distinguish  (and  pi  . 
larize)  the  two  types  of  coverage  no'l 
available:  fee-for-service  care  from  pr, 
vate  doctors,  such  as  my  wife  and 
once  enjoyed;  and  managed  care,  pre  . 
vided  either  by  private  doctors  undt 
strict  insurance-company  control  or  b 
insurance-company-owned,  clinic-sty 
HMOs.  The  desire  to  do  away  wit 
such  a  two-tiered  system  sounds  nicl 
but  it  w  ould  force  almost  every  Amel 
ican,  including  the  regularly  votirj 
middle  and  professional  classes,  inil 


The  best  doctors 
will  scramble  like 
fifth  avenue  jewelers 

and  hoteliers  in 
exclusive  service  to 
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system  is  eliminated,  the  only  way  tj 
save  money  will  be  to  herd  greattl 
numbers  of  people  into  the  cheape^ 
available  plans. 

Although  it  has  been  often  an( 
loudly  said  that  Hillary  Rodham  Clir* 
ton  has  "taken  on"  the  insurance  ir 
dustry,  the  administration's  propose 
has  been  as  friendly  as  possible  to  iri 
surers,  not  least  by  refusing  to  cut  oil 
entirely  their  highly  extraneous  portioi 
ot  the  health-care  dollar.  In  the  late  faj 
of  1993,  aware  that  people  were  obi 
jecting  to  the  plan's  reliance  on  tb'J 
insurance  companies,  Mrs.  Clintol 
made  a  speech  in  which,  no  dounj 
happily  for  administration  advancil 
men  and  spin-flaks,  she  expressed  hill 
anger  and  hostility  to  the  insurer! 
Meanwhile,  on  Wall  Street,  health! 
care  stocks  continued  to  rise. 

The  administration  proposal  hel 
insurers  in  two  ways.  Although  tl 
Clinton  plan  does  apparently  call  f 
restrictions  on  insurance  premium 
it  opens  the  door  for  38  million  pe 
pie  to  have  policies  who  now  don 
subsidized  by  consumers,  other  insure 
people,  and  taxpayers — that  is,  t 
rest  of  us.  It  also  encourages  an  eno 
mous  and  tar-reaching  reorganizatic 
of  the  health-care  industry  in  whit 
decision-making  power  and  polic 
move  out  of  the  hands  ot  doctors  ar! 
into  the  hands  of  insurers,  who  will  i 
doubt  ptess  on  with  their  own  bo 
tom-line  interests  first. 

The  other  large  aspect  of  the  pi; 
that  gives  one  pause  is  the  constttutic 
of  the  regulating  agencies  known 
the  National  Health  Board  and  tl 
regional  health  alliances.  The  exa 
positioning  and  interrelationships 
these  agencies  is  still  to  be  argued  ov< 
but  I  am  troubled  not  by  how  the  c 
ganizational  chart  will  read  but  rath 
by  the  notion  that  we  need  yet  a' 
other  form  ot  government  that  b 
passes  the  electoral  process  and  tur 
executive  power  over  to  anonymo 
appointees.  This  precedent  is  notj 
happy  one.  Utilities,  public  housir) 
urban  planning,  the  environment,  e 
ucation,  transportation — in  my  stall 
New  York,  all  are  controlled  by  ul 
elected  bodies  variously  called  cor 
missions,  authorities,  boards,  ai 
development  corporations.  In  son 
instances,  these  "report"  to  the  govt 
nor;  in  others,  to  the  legislature.  O" 
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plie\  her  protessu  . uil  fees,  and  her  mal- 

Now.  to  line  the  $180  per  pa- 
ticnt,  piltienison  average  are  visiting 
her  office  tour  runes  m  a  year.  That's 
six  thousand  office  visits.  There  are 
r«  mghlv  -40  working  days  a  year.  That 
would  be  twenty-five  patients  in  the 
office  every  day.  Say,  at  any  given  time, 
1  percent  of  this  doctor's  patients  are 
in  the  hospital:  that's  fifteen  patients 
to  see  every  day  on  rounds.  Under 
most  capitated  managed-care  plans, 
the  doctor  would  not  he  paid  anything 
extra  tor  this  hospital  care. 

Keep  in  mind  that  many  managed- 
care  plans,  especially  in  states  like  Cal- 
ifornia, where  managed-care  plans  now 
rule  the  market,  pay  considerably  less 
than  $12  a  month  in  capitation  fees — 
in  Sacramento,  Dr.  Barry  Kohn  has 
written  to  me,  the  major  plans  now 
pay  $7.80.*  And  in  many  plans  the 
office  visit  copayment  by  the  patient 
is  not  $10  but  $5.  So  we  have  used 
generous  numbers  to  achieve  a  picture 
of  marginal  profitability.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  situation  is  tar  worse. 

In  effect,  what  managed  care  and  the 

*Kohn,  wlio  is  an  allergist-immunologist, 
talks  of  n<  >t  being  able  to  prescribe  dru^s  or 
initiate-  treatments  that  the-  insurance  com- 
panies do  not  approve.  "Clearly,"  he  writes, 
"I  am  no  longer  in  charge  of  the  medical 
decisions  tor  my  managed-care  patients." 
He  l'oc-  on.  "As  a  specialist,  1  am  still  paid 
a  tee  tor  service.  However,  the  managed- 
care  plans  want  to  control  those  tees,  so 
tlie\  have  instituted  a  computer  profile  on 
all  primary-care  doctors  in  Sacramento. 

Primary-care  doctors  have  been  roU  in 
writing  that  il  they  exceed  a  certain  undis- 

I  ■ 
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Clinton  proposal  aim  to  do  is  largely 
eliminate  private  practice  by  doctors. 
The  way  around  the  grinding  schedule 
of  the  doctor  outlined  above  lies  in 
joining  with  other  doctors  in  a  kind  of 
semi-clinic  situation,  sharing  costs  tor 
equipment,  overhead,  and  staff,  and  co- 
operating in  full  with  insurance-com- 
pany mandates.  Even  that  may  be  too 
much  independence  tor  the  managed- 
e  are  world.  According  to  Dr.  Kohn,  an 
even  more  frightening  trend  has 
emerged:  "By  forcing  primary-care  doc- 
tors out  of  private  practice  through  im- 
possibly low  fixed-payment  rates,  the 
insurance  companies  have  cleared  the 
way  to  hire  new  doctors  to  come  in  and 
work  tor  them.  Now,  in  Sacramento, 
not  only  do  the  insurance  companies 
control  the  patients;  they  employ  the 
doctors  who  care  for  these  people." 

Enter  the  world  of  the  doctor  as 
clerk,  laboring  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
surance company's  stock- 
f  holders. 

An  February,  during  the  worst  win- 
ter in  memory  in  New  York  City,  by 
chance  one  day  I  passed  by  my  old 
HIP  clinic  after  a  big  snowstorm.  Cars 
lav  askew  along  the  avenue,  wedged 
into  the  snow,  charcoal  boulders  piled 
high  by  the  plows.  The  HIP  windows 
above  were  still  crusty  with  dirt,  in 
color  and  texture  looking  much  like 
the  snow  in  the  streets;  1  suppose  one 
wouldn't  want  see-through  windows  in 
examining  rooms,  and  I  suppose  fur- 
ther that  it  cost  management  is  the 
name  i  >t  the  game,  there's  no  cheaper 
shading  than  filth.  Although  I'd  quit 
the  place,  I  could  not  help  but  re- 
member a  newspaper  story  that  quot- 
ed the  chief  executive  of  the  operation 
as  saving  that  it  the  Clinton  plan  went 
through,  "New  York  is  mine,"  pre- 
sumably because  his  company's  med- 
ical care  fits  exactly  the  model  that  the 
administratitm  is  ottering. 

Not  far  along,  walking  uptown,  1 
passed  a  decrepit-looking  fellow  who 
seemed  to  have  just  finished  decorat- 
ing a  building  wall  with  some  person- 
al fluids.  "Hey,"  he  yelled  out,  "do  you 
want  to  give  fucking  $10,000  to  a 
homeless  guy  with  AIDS'" 

"No,"  I  said,  moving  on. 

"Not  cash,"  he  yelled  at  my  back. 
"You  can  write  a  check." 

1  ci  iiildn't  shake  the  thought,  walk- 


ing on,  that  as  bad  as  HIP  is,  it's  ;j 
hell  of  a  lot  better  than  this  man  ha' 
been  given,  and  that  the  majority  d 
the  unseen  "managed-care"  patient: 
sitting  disconsolately  behind  the  dirt  i 
windows  in  the  bleak  HIP  examin 
ing  rooms  will  probably  get  adequate 
but  just  adequate,  care.  If  a  health 
care  bill  is  passed,  even  a  decent  one, 
the  lot  of  the  homeless  man  on  th'j 
street  should  improve;  and  for  thos'1 
patients  waiting  upstairs,  it  will  re 
main  about  the  same.  But  for  the  resl 
of  us,  who  once  had  access  to  goo< 
medicine,  things  will  get  worse,  aj 
they  always  seem  to  do,  because  c] 
the  evident  justice  of  bringing  thj 
fortunate  down  to  the  level  of  thos 
who  are  less  so.  Perhaps  democracy  rd 
quires  this,  but  for  me  it  is  rather  mor 
an  example  of  the  new  medievalism 
in  which  only  the  very  rich  are  ex 
empted  from  shabbiness. 
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ZANDUCE 
AT  SECOND 

By  Ron  Carlson 


y  his  thirty-third 
irthday,  a  gray  May  day 
lat  found  him  having  a 
arm  cup  ot  spice  tea  on 
le  terrace  ot  the  Bayside 
in  in  Annapolis,  Mary- 
ind,  with  Carol  Ann 
lenager,  a  nineteen-vear- 
[td  woman  he  had  hired 
lit  of  the  Bethesda  Hilton 
umtahle  Lounge  at  eleven 
clock  that  morning,  Eddie 
anduce  had  killed  eleven 
eople  and  had  a  reputa- 
on  for  it,  was  famous,  ac- 
jially,  tor  killing  people, 
,  as,  really,  the  most  famous 
liller  ot  the  day,  his  photo- 
"aph  in  the  sports  section 
If  the  paper  every  week  <  >r 
!>,  and  somewhere  in  the 
[tide  appeared  the  phrase 
Heven  people,"  or  "eleven 
htalities" — in  tact,  the 
ord  "eleven"  now  had  that  association 
st,  the  number  ot  the  dead.  In  all  the 
>ajor-league  baseball  parks  his  full 
I  ime  could  be  heard  every  game  day  in 
me  comment,  the  gist  ot  which  would 
J:,  "Popcorn  and  beer  for  $10.50,  that's 
id,  but  just  be  glad  Eddie  Zanduce 
n't  here  'cause  he'd  kill  you  tor  sure," 
id  the  vendors  would  slide  the  beer 
:ross  the  counter  and  say,  "Watch  out 
r  Eddie!"  which  had  come  to  sup- 

>n  Carbon  is  the  author  of  two  collections  of 
art  stones,  The  News  of  the  World  and 
an  B  tor  the  Middle  Class.  His  last  story 
r  Harper's  Magazine,  "A  Note  on  the 
ipe"  appeared  in  the  October  199}  issue. 
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plant  "Here  ya  go!"  or  "Have  a  nice 
day!"  in  conversations  even  away  from 
the  parks.  Everywhere  he  was  that  fa- 
mous. 

Even  this  young  woman,  who  has 
been  working  out  ot  the  Hilton  tor 
the  past  eight  months  not  reading  the 
papers  and  watching  only  as  much  TV 
as  one  might  watch  in  rented  rooms  in 
the  early  afternoon  or  late  evening, 
even  she  knows  his  name,  though  she 
can't  remember  why  she  knows  it  un- 
til she  finally  asks  him,  "Eddie  Zan- 
duce?" her  brow  a  furrow.  "Are  you 
on  television'  An  actor'"  And  he 
smiles,  raising  the  room-service  teacup, 


but  it's  not  a  real  -mile.  It 
is  the  placeholder  expres- 
sion he's  been  using  tor 
tour  years  now,  since  he 
tirst  hit  a  baseball  into  the 
stands  and  it  struck  and 
killed  a  college  sophomore, 
a  young  man,  the  papers 
were  quick  to  point  out, 
who  was  a  straight-A  stu- 
dent majoring  in  chem- 
istrv,  and  it  is  the  kind  ot 
smile  th.it  makes  him  look 
nothing  but  old,  a  person 
who  has  seen  it  all  and  is 
n<  >\\  waiting  tor  it  all  to  be 

J over.  And  in  his  old  man's 
way  he  is  patient  through 
the  next  part,  a  talk  he  has 
had  with  many  people  all 
around  the  country,  letting 
them  know  that  he  is  sim- 
ply Eddie  Zanduce,  the 
third  baseman  tor  the  Ori- 
oles who  has  killed  several  people  with 
foul  balls.  It  has  been  a  pernicious  se- 
ries ot  accidents,  really,  though  he 
won't  say  th.it. 

She  alreadv  knows  she's  not  there 
tor  sex.  After  an  hour  she  can  tell  by 
the  manner,  the  face,  and  he  has  a 
beautiful  actor's  tace  that  has  been 
stunned  with  a  kind  ot  ruin  by  his  bad 
luck  and  the  weight  tit  bearing  re- 
sponsibility tor  what  he  has  done  as  .in 
athlete.  He's  in  the  second  thousand 
afternoons  ot  this  new  lite,  and  the 
loneliness  seems  to  have  a  physical 
gravity;  he's  hired  her  because  it  would 
have  been  impossible  not  to.  He's  hired 
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You  care  for  the  terrible  town,  yea  even  for  the 
horrible,'  as  /  have  overheard  you  eall  it,  or  at 
east  think  it,  when  you  supposed  no  one  would 
cnotv.  .  .  you  are  ready  to  follow  its  hypothetic 
dance  even  to  the  mainland  and  to  the  very  end  of 
its  tether.  " 
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n  New  York  Revisited,  first  published  in 
Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  in  1906, 
1  lenry  James  observ  es  rurn-of-the-century 
New  York  in  vivid  detail.  Although  written 
in  1904-1905,  when  he  returned  to  the  Unit- 
ed St.ites  after  living  abroad  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  the  essay  is  as  pertinent  today  as  it  was  90  years  ago.  In 
1 1 1 1 ^  volume,  the  text  appears  as  it  did  when  originally  published, 
and  is  enhanced  with  period  illustrations  and  photographs  and  an 
introductory  essay  by  Lewis  H.  Lapham,  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine. 

AVAILABLE  IN  BOOKSTORES  EVERYWHERE  OR  ORDER  THROUGH  THE  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 
BOOKSHELF  ADVERTISEMENT  ELSEWHERE  IN  THIS  ISSUE. 
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he  lormcd  of  the  new-class  soldiers  only.      I  don't  know  why,  hut  1  sup- 
im  wuh  ,i  icnsc  ,it  discipline  and  perhaps  to  avoid  any  trouble  which  might 
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her  in  order  that  he  may  survive  tl 
afternoon. 

The  day  has  heen  a  walk  throui 
the  tony  shopping  district  in  Ai 
napolis  where  he  has  nought  het  a  n 
cotton  sweater  with  tortoiseshell  bu 
tons.  (It  is  a  perfect  sweater  for  Me 
and  it  looks  wonderful  as  she  holds 
before  her;  she  has  short  brunette  ha 
shiny  as  a  schoolgirl's,  which  he  res 
i:es  she  may  be.)  Then  a  walk  aloi 
the  piet,  just  a  walk,  no  talking.  SI 
doesn't  because  he  doesn't,  and  eat 
on  such  outings  she  always  follows  tl 
man's  lead.  Later,  after  the  fresh  sal; 
lunch  from  room  service  and  the  te 
she  explores  the  suite,  poking  her  he; 
into  the  bright  bathroom,  the  nice 
bathroom  in  any  hotel  she's  been 
during  her  brief  career.  There's  a  hi 
dryer,  a  robe,  a  fridge,  and  a  phor 
The  shower  is  also  a  steam  toom,  at 
the  tub  is  a  vast  marble  dish.  There 
a  little  city  of  lotions  and  shampoi 
She  smiles  and  he  says,  Please,  ft 
free.  Then  he  lies  on  the  bed  while  s 
showers  and  dresses;  he  likes  to  wat 
bet  dress,  but  that,  too,  is  differe 
because  he  lies  there  imagining  a  fai 
ily  scene,  the  young  wife  busy  w 
her  grooming,  not  immodest  in  h 
nakedness,  her  undergarments  on  t 
bed  like  something  sweet  and  famili 
The  tea  was  her  idea  when  he  tc 
her  she  could  have  anything  at  a 
and  she  saw  he  was  one  of  the  o 
ones,  thete  were  so  many  odd  or 
willing  to  pay  tor  something  she's  ne 
er  fully  understood,  and  she's  tak 
the  not  understanding  as  just  bei 
part  of  it,  her  job,  men  and  wom( 
lite.  She's  known  lots  of  people  w 
didn't  understand  what  they  were  c 
ing — her  parents,  for  example,  b 
decision  to  go  to  work  this  way  v 
based  on  her  vision  of  simply  fucki 
men  tor  money,  but  the  months  ha 
been  more  wearing  than  she  cot 
have  foreseen,  with  all  the  chat 
and  the  posturing,  some  men  who  t 
ly  want  to  mope  or  weep  all  throu 
their  massage,  others  who  want 
walk  ahead  of  her  into  two  or  th: 
nightspots  and  then  yell  at  her  later 
some  bedroom  at  the  Embassy  Suiti 
too  many  who  want  her  to  tell  th< 
about  some  othet  bastard  who  Ij 
abused  her  or  broken  het  heart.  L 
bete  this  Eddie  Zanduce  just  drii, 
his  tea  with  his  old  man's  smile  as 


You  deserve  a  factual  t  >okat... 

The  Arc  ^  Boycott  of  Israel 

Does  it  give  i  iy  clues  to  Arab  intentions? 

In  the  curreni  peace  negotiations  tween  the  Arab  states  and  Israel  there  is  much  pressure  on 
Israel  to  make  "accommodations  1  peace."  No  such  gestures  are  evei  being  requested  horn 
the  Arabs  One  very  important  mat   .  the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel,  is  nevci  even  being  discussed 


What  are  the  fact: 

The  Background  of  the  Be  cott. 

■  orld 
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curt",  by  which  companies,  and  in  some 
cases  entire  countries,  retrain  pre-emp 
tively  from  doing  business  with  Israel  in 
order  to  avoid  retaliation  l»v  the  Arabs. 

The  boycott  also  applies  to  interna 
tional  shipping,  aviation  and  tourism 
Most  ships  and  airplanes  calling  on 
Israel  are  barred  from  Arab  ports,  ,111 
planes  enroute  to  and  from  Israel  cannot 
overfly  Arab  countries.  Israelis  or  am 
travelers  with  Israeli  visas  in  then  pass 
pons  may  not  enter  most  Arab  countries. 
The  Arab  Boycott  Office  maintains  a 
blacklist ,  which 

'The  Arab  boycott  is  undisguised  economic 

warfare  against  the  state  of  Israel.  It  is 
totally  unrelated  to  any  territorial  dispute 
the  Arabs  may  have  with  Israel." 


1  he  Arab  states  tiv  to  make  the 
believe  that  their  hostility  toward  Isi 
based  on  Israel's  "occupation"  of 
lands",  which  came  under  Israeli  adn 
nation  as  a  result  of  the  1967  Six 
War,  But  the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel  g>  e 
back  even  further — to  1946,  two  yeai 
before  the  state  of  Israel  even  existed 
How  the  Boycott  works  Th 
boycott  works  on  several  levels.  The  pn 
marv    boycott  ^— — 

prohibits  Arab 
p  e  o  p  1  e  .1  11  d 
Arab  states  to 
do  any  busi- 
ness -with  and 
in  Israel.  The 

secondary  boycott  attempts  to  prevent 
businesses  anywhere  in  the  world  from 
any  economic  activity  with  Israel  and 
threatening  'hem  with  economic  retalia 
turn  if  they  do  not  conform.  It  is  a  very 
potent  weapon  since  most  countries 
and  most  businesses  are  well  aware  that 
the  large  Arab  market  and  its  enormous 
oil  wealth  make  it  most  unattractive  to 
get  into  the  bad  graces  of  the  Arabs.  Lit- 
tle consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that 
the  boycott  is  a  gross  violation  of  inter- 
national law.  The  U.S.  is  the  one  shining 
exception  to  the  almost  universal  accep- 
tance of  this  economic  blackmail.  There 
is  also  the  tertiary  boycott  that  punishes 
firms  that  deal  with  blacklisted  busi- 
nesses. And  perhaps  the  most  damaging 
aspect  is  the  so-called  "voluntary  boy- 


at  last  count 
included  ovei 
6,300  entries 
in  00  coun- 
tries. In  the 
United  States 
alone,  over  12,000  firms  each  year 
receive  requests  from  Arab  hrms  tor  boy- 
cott compliance.  In  Europe  and  Asia, 
where,  in  contrast  to  the  United  States, 
boycott  compliance  is  usually  legal,  the 
numbers  are  probably  much  higher. 

The  Cost  of  the  Boycott  to 
Israel.  The  primary  damage  of  the  boy 
cott  to  the  Israeli  economy  is  that  it  pie- 
vents  ot  considerably  hampers 
investments  in  the  country  That  loss  is 
estimated  to  be  on  the  older  of  $500  to 
$000  million  pet  year.  The  loss  of  poten- 
tial trade  with  the  Arab  countries  alone 
is  on  the  older  of  over  $500  million  pet 
year.  Because  of  the  boycott,  Israel's 
commercial  exports  ate  at  least  10% 
less  than  they  would  otherwise  be — a 
loss  of  about  $1.2  billion  per  year1 


The  Arab  boycott  is  undisguised  economic  warfare  against  Israel.  The  boycott  is  totally 
unrelated  to  any  territorial  dispute  the  Arabs  may  have  with  Israel,  since  the  boycott 
started  over  twenty  years  before  any  such  territories  came  undei  Israeli  administration. 
Its  purpose  is  the  strangulation  ot  Israel — to  achieve  by  economic  means  what  the  Arabs, 
despite  many  tries,  have  been  unable  to  achieve  bv  military  means  But  the  greatest  losers 
of  the  boycott  may  well  be  the  Arabs  themselves.  Blinded  by  their  hatted  of  Israel  they 
have  prevented  the  Middle  East  from  becoming  an  area  of  growth  and  prosperity  exceed- 
ing even  the  Asian  Pacific  Rim  countries.  Rescinding  the  almost  50-year  old  boycott 
would  be  an  encouraging  signal  to  the  world  and  to  the  Israeli  public.  Their  not  bunging 
even  such  a  gesture  does  give  a  clue  that  the  intentions  of  the  Arabs  are  not  peaceful  and 
that  Israel  is  justified  in  proceeding  with  greatest  caution  in  any  peace  negotiations. 
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in  the  field  and  he  can  till  the  stands. 
Hi-  race  was  the  object  ot  great  scruti- 
nv  tor  expression,  a  scowl  >  r  a  grin,  be- 
c  i  i-e  much  could  have  been  ma 
such  a  look.  And  w  hen  he  was  at  the 
plate,  standing  in  the  box  awaiting 
the  pitch,  his  bat  held  rigid  and  ready 
oft  his  right  shoulder  as  it  tor  business, 
this  business  and  nothing  else,  the 
camera-  went  in  on  his  face,  his  eve-, 
which  were  simply  inscrutable  to  the 
■ 

And  now,  at  rhirtv-three.  he  lie- 
on  the  queen-sire  bed  of  the  Bayside 
Inn,  his  ringers  twined  behind  his 
head,  as  he  watches  Carol  Ann 
Menager  come  dripping  into  the  room, 
her  hair  partially  in  a  towel,  her  nine- 
teen-year-old  body  a  pale  rose  of  the 
female  torm,  five  years  away  from  any 
visible  wear  and  tear  from  the  voca- 
tion -he  has  chosen.  She  warm-  him. 
appearing  this  way,  naked  and  ready  to 
chat  as  she  reaches  tor  her  lavender  bra 
and  put-  it  on  tirst,  simply  as  conve- 
nience, and  the  sight  of  her  there, 
hare  and  comfortable,  make-  him  feel 
the  thing  he  has  been  missing:  be- 
friended. 

"Rut  you  feel  bad  about  it.  n^ht?" 
Carol  Ann  says,  her  voice  a  husky 
tenor  that  he  l-  even  now  taking  to 
memory.  "It  must  hurt  you  to  know 
what  ha.-  happened." 

"I  do."  he  says,  "1  do.  I  teel  as  bad- 
■  .  ■ 

And  now  Carol  Ann  -top-  briefly, 
one  leg  in  her  lavender  panne-,  and 
now  -he  quickly  pull-  them  up  and 
says,  "1  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"I  only  mean  what  1  said  and  noth- 
ing more,  Eddie  Zanduce  sav-. 

"What  was  the  worst?" 

He  -till  recline-  and  answers:  "They 

Eddie  Zanduce  draw-  a  deep  bteath 

■ 


ma,  who-e  name  was  Hennch  Venct 
and  the  Toronto  Blue  Jay,  a  man  in 
costume  named  William  Dirsk,  wh 
was  -landing  in  the  home  dugou 
when  mv  line  drive  broke  his  ster 
num.  And  the  eight  others,  all  equal 
ly  unlikely  and  horrible,  all  equall 
bad.  In  tact,  eleven  isn't  really  wots 
than  one  tor  me,  because  one  wa 
enough  by  itself.  It  doesn't  doubl 
with  two.  My  capacity  for  such  teel 
ings,  I  found  out,  l-  limited.  And 
am  full." 

Carol  Ann  Menager  sits  on  the  be 
and  buttons  her  new  -wearer.  There  l 
no  hurrv  in  her  actions.  She  is  think 
ing.  "And  it  you  killed  someon 
tonight.'" 

Here  Eddie  Zanduce  turns  to  he 
his  head  rolling  in  the  cradle  of  h 
hands,  and  smiles  the  smile  he's  bee 
using  all  day  though  it  hasn't  wor 
thin.  "1  wouldn't  like  that,"  he  say 
"Although  it  has  been  shown  to  m 
that  I  am  fully  capable  of  such 
thing." 

"I-  it  bad  luck  to  talk  about?" 

"I  don't  believe  in  luck,  bad 
good."  He  warms  his  smile  one  mo: 
time  tor  her  and  says.  "I'm  glad  yo 
came  today.  I  wouldn't  have  otdete 
the  tea."  He  swings  his  legs  to  sit 
"And  the  sweatet,  well,  it  looks  vet 
nice.  We'll  drive  back  whe 

O you're  ready." 
n  the  drive  north  Carol  An 
Menager  says  one  thing  that  stays  wit) 
Eddie  Zanduce  arret  he  drops  her  j 
her  little  blue  Geo  in  the  Hilton  pari 
ing  lot  and  after  he  has  put  on  his  un| 
torm  and  cleats  and  plaved  thttj 
innings  of  baseball  before  a  crowd  \ 
twenty-four  rhousand,  the  stadium)  • 
third  full  under  low  clouds  this  ear 
in  the  season  with  the  Orioles  goir| 
ho-hum  and  school  not  out  yet,  ain 
she  says  it  like  so  much  she  has  said  | 
the  six  hours  he  has  known  her — rig:  | 
out  of  the  blue  as  they  cruise  not;) 
from  Annapolis  on  Route  2  in  h-| 
thick  silvet  Mercedes,  a  car  he  thin.| 
nothing  ot  and  can  afford  not  to  thiiu 
of,  undet  the  low  sullen  skies  that  bk*| 
and  begrudge  the  very  -pnngtirii 
hedgerows  the  car  speeds  past.  It  hi 
all  come  to  her  as  she'd  assembl  1) 
herself  an  hour  before;  and  it  is  so  d& 
terent  than  she'd  imagined:  in  fab 
she'd  paused  while  drying  herself  wij 


is  lush  towel  in  the  Bayside  Inn,  her 
■  >t  on  the  edge  of  the  tuh,  and  she'd 
:  >ked  at  the  ceiling  w  here  .1  heav} 
i  t  of  cloud'-  crossed  the  domed  sky- 
ht,  and,  one  hand  on  the  towel 
.  linst  herself,  she'd  seen  Eddie  Zan- 
1  ce  so  differently  than  she  had 
aught.  For  one  thing  he  wasn't  mar- 
id  and  playing  the  dark  game  that 
me  men  did,  putting  themselves 
>ser  and  closer  to  the  edge  of  their 
es  until  something  went  over,  and 
wasn't  simply  weird,  like  the  men 
10  tried  to  own  her  tor  the  three 
ndred  dollars  and  then  not  touch 
r,  and  he  wasn't  cruel  in  the  other 
ire  overt  ways,  nor  was  he  turned  m> 
ht  that  to  enji  >v  a  cup  <  >f  tea  ( iver  the 
inna  with  a  hooker  was  anything 
cual,  nor  was  she  young  enough  to 
his  daughter,  hut  die  could  see  that 
had  made  hi*,  pact  with  the  random 
ling*,  he  initiated  at  the  plate  in 
sehall  parks  and  that  the  agreement 
t  him  nothing  but  the  h  >ng  series  *  >t 
rrpty  afternoons. 

"Y(  u  want  to  know  why  1  became  a 
•oker.1"  she  asks. 

['Not  really,"  he  -aw  He  drives  the 
liy  other  men  drive  when  there  are 
lings  on  their  mind,  bur  his  mind,  she 
tows,  has  hut  one  thing  in  it — eleven 
'nes.  "You  have  your  reasons.  1  re- 
lict them.  1  think  you  should  he  care- 
!  and  do  what  you  choose." 
"You  didn't  even  see  me,"  she  says, 
ou  don't  even  know  who's  in  the 
it  with  you." 

'He  doesn't  answer.  He  says,  "I'll 
jve  you  hack  by  five-thirty." 
■ 'A  lot  ot  men  want  to  know  wh\  I 
iiuld  do  such  a  thing.  They  call  me 

uny  and  beautiful  and  talented  and 
adv  for  the  world  and  many  other 

ngs  that  any  person  in  any  w  alk  ot 
-•  would  take  as  a  compliment.  And 
uake  it  my  challenge  to  answer  them 
-  differently.  Are  you  listening?" 

Eddie  Zanduce  drives. 
:"'Some  ot  them  1  tell  that  1  hate  the 
"irk  but  enjoy  the  money.  They  like 

u  because — to  a  man — it's  true  ot 
k;m.  Some  1  tell  I  love  the  w  ork  and 
n>uld  do  it  tor  tree.  And  they  like 

it  because  they're  all  boys.  Everv- 

iy  else  gets  a  complicated  sti  >rv  with 

"lother  and  a  father  and  a  boyfriend 
i  two,  sometimes  an  exdiusband, 
Ijnetimes  a  child  who  is  sometimes  a 
d  and  sometimes  a  boy,  and  we  end 
J 


up  nodding  over  our  coffees  or  our 
brandies  or  whatever  we're  talking 
over,  and  we  smile  at  the  wisdom  ot 
time,  because  there  is  nothing  else  t<  1 
do  hut  tor  them  to  agree  with  me  or 
simph  hear  and  nod  and  then  sunk-. 
1  do  tell  good  stones,  you  know,  and 
that  >mile  is  the  same  smile  you've 
been  giving  y< >urselt  all  day.  It  \<  >u  had 
your  lite  figured  out  am  better  than  1 
do,  it  w  ould  have  been  a  different  da\ 
hack  at  your  sailboat  motel.  Sorry  to 
goon  like  this,  because  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter, hut  I'll  tell  you  the  truth — what 
can  it  hurt,  n>jht .'  You're  a  killer.  I'm 
Hist  a  whore.  I'm  a  whore  because  1 
don't  care,  and  because  1  don't  eare,  it's 
a  perfect  job.  I  don't  see  anybody  else 
doing  any  better.  Show  me  somebody 
w  hi  is  g<  >r  a  grip,  just  <  >ne  pew  >n.  Sur- 
vive. That's  my  motto.  And  then  tell 
stories.  What  should  1  do,  trot  out  to 
the  community  college  and  prepare 
tor  my  future  as  a  medical  doctor.'  I 
d<  m't  think  so." 

Eddie  Zanduce  looks  at  the  young 
wi  iman.  I  ler  eyes  are  deep,  dark,  near 
tears.  "You  are  beautiful,"  he  says.  "I'm 
si  >rr\  if  the  day  wasn't  t<  >  y<  >ur  liking." 

She  has  been  treated  one  hundred 
ways,  but  not  this  vvay,  not  w  ith  this 
delicate  diffidence,  and  she  is  sUquised 
that  it  stmt's.  She's  been  hurt  and  ne- 
glected and  ignored  and  made  to  teel 
invisible,  but  this  is  different,  s,  imehi  >w 
this  is  personal.  "The  da\  was  fine.  1 
lust  wish  \ <  m'd  seen  me." 

For  some  reason.  Eddie  Zanduce  re- 
sp>  uids  t> >  this:  "I  d> m't  see  pe<  >ple.  It's 
not  what  1  do,  I  can't  afford  it."  Hav- 
ing said  it,  he  immediately  regrets  how 
true  it  s, uinds  ti >  him.  \\  hv  is  he  talk- 
ing t< )  her.'  "I'm  tired."  he  adds,  and  he 
is  tired — ot  it  all.  He  regrets  his  deci- 
sion to  have  company,  purchase  it, 
because  it  has  turned  out  to  he  what 
he  wanted  so  long,  and  something 
about  this  ijirl  has  crossed  into  his 
view.  She  is  very  smart  and  pretn 
and — he  hates  this — he  does  teel  had 
she's  a  hoi  >ker. 

And  then  she  m\*  the  haunting 
thing,  the  advice  that  he  will  cam 
into  the  game  later  that  night.  "\\'h\ 
don't  you  try  to  do  it.'"  He  looks  at 
her  as  shL-  finishes.  "You've  killed  these 
people  hv  accident.  W  hat  it  you  tried.' 
Could  you  kill  somebody  on  puq^i  ise.'" 

At  5:2^  p.m.,  after  driving  the  1.1*1 
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ing to  lose,  and  an  entireh  new  world  of 
enjo\  ment  to  gain 


r 


The  Xandria  Collection,  Dept.  H  •  >a 
P.O.  Bnx  31039  sjh  1  rancisco,  CA  M-ini 

-.  -  ■  ■  .  ■  -  mjil  th<  Xandm  Gold 

I  d  1  inm  Catalogue  Eiu  U •-cd  i -  m\  thtvk  -r  ir>  tu a 

.  ■. 

■  : 


L 


J 


- 


Ml  SIC 


k  fz-i         MtLsic  in  the  Tradition 


of  llrdl,  Sxindheini  and  Frishberj» 

by  NYImprov& Village  (iate  veteran,  IraLiss. 
1 2  literate  moving  songs,  w/piano,  guaranteed  to 
touch  your  heart,  or  money  hack.  $9.99  Cassette. 
1  ki  I  Shipping!  Self-Expressed  Music 
y.5  luist  Aspen  #5A,  Flagstaff,  AZ  86001 


RHINE  BECK  RECORDS 
Classical  CD's 

Attentive  Service  Informed  Recommendations 
All  1  Abels,  incl.  Imports  Competitive  Prices 
(800)  446-2084 
POB  299  Chntoo  Corners,  NY  12514 


BOOKS 


"Flunk  the  DAPS  ol  Ph.D.  Socialism." 
Free  leaflet  Write  DDEC,  P.O.  Box  >744- 
H.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49501-3744. 


fe5hc  ZJeW  Sew  Scrolls  are  but  a 

— .— --ypjn  of  mans  startling  disccnenes  in  this  hall- 
-cntiir\  that  hase  revolutionized  scholarh 
!— *  .m  lies   :  Hihlicul  Prophecy  and  exegesis 
ihdllcngiriL!  lon^  held  traditions  A;  beliefs 
If  you  ever  wunderrd,  this  is  what  you've  been 
waiting  for!    •       dl  tost  ^  no-nonsense  critique  ihtil 
tells  II  like  II  real  I01OSASEI  : 

:-  in 


State/church  separation  is  your  constitu- 

■    i\  el  !  00  titles  h\  .ali< 
■ 

Pre-   I  v|  i   I IM,  Box  14505,  - 


ANTIQUE  LEATHERBOUND  BOOKS 

FlILSETS  AM)  SINGLES 

t Send  tor  catalogue.  $3  ) 

IMPERIAL  FINE  BOOKS 

■  ■ 

  '  )  86  -  66:   


Book  lover's  smorgasbord,  ("ice  catalogue. 

- 

V 

: 


■ 


■ 


Stitiodtr.  Night  m  Hururui 


■ 


cllassii  ii:d 


Overcoming  the  Mvth  of  Self-Worth. 

Praised  by  Albert  Ellis.  226  pages.  SI 5.95. 
402  E.  Pacific,  Appleton,  Wis.  541>1 1. 

Amish  Word  Wisdom.  Learn  Amish  ways 
to  improve  personal  relationships  through 
t.ilk  that  is  honest,  cooperative,  and  relaxed. 
Booklet  $7.95  postpaid;  Ohio  residents  add 
i  percent  s.iL-s  uv  Check  or  money  order 
to:  Janet  Byron  Anderson,  Ph.D.,  P.O.  Box 
16203,  Rocky  River,  Ohio  441 16. 

LITERARY  SERVICES 

New  authors.  Publish  your  work.  All  sub- 
jects considered.  Academic,  religion,  poet- 
r\,  children's  fiction,  non-fiction,  biog- 
raphy. Authors  worldwide  invited.  Write  or 
send  your  manuscript  to:  Mmerva  Press,  2 
Old  Brompton  Road,  London  SWT  3DQ, 
England. 


PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK 

07        »f  Affordable  Prices! 
^■Mto\?JcH  MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED 

Mw  Publishing  program,  manuscript  analy 

^  >y  ®^  sis.  book  printing,  publicity,  advertising. 

Jr     500  cps.  sales  promotion.  Fiction,  non  fiction. 

2-coior cover  juvenile  welcomed.  Free  Price  Ust. 

1-800-277-8960  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS 

BOX  3581-F  •  CHAPEL  HILL  NC  27515-3581 


Publish  your  book  now  !  Your  book  can  be 
published  and  promoted  by  the  leading  sub- 
sidy book  publisher.  Send  tor  tree  booklet: 
HP-2,  Vantage  Pres..  516  West  34th  Street, 
Sen  York.  \  V  1000  L 

Do  you  have  a  book  to  publish.'  I  Coopera- 
tive publisher  can  help.  Call  (919)  782- 
0281. 

Manuscripts  wanted.  Subsidy  publisher 
with  70-vear  tradition.  CTa  1 1  (S00)  6^5- 
9599. 


We  write  everything. 

company  books.  Profes 


Box  37 


i  i.i 


Oak  Park, 


Reports,  papers, 
sional.  AR1/WS, 
60301. 


Research/writing.  Academic  and  other 
Research  Service,  Chicago,  111.  60714- 
1  312)  774-5284. 

Term-paper  assistance.  19,278  papers 
available!   506-page  catalogue  —  rush  52. 

Research,  1  1  322  Idaho,  -206HB,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90025.  Toll-tree  hot  line: 
(800)  ^51-0222;  California:  (310)  477- 
8226. 


BOOKPLATES 


American  Artists  of  the  Bookplate:  1 970— 
1990  (155  pp.).  A  directory  of  more  than 
titt\  modern  artists.  Biographies,  illustra- 
tion-, and  information  to  commission  a  per- 
sonalized design.  For  institutions  and  in- 
dividuals: $15  postpaid.  Free  information. 
Cambridge  Bookplate,  Box  340,  Cam- 
bridge. Mass  Q2238.  

OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 


Caxton  Booksearch.  Ellison  Bay,  Wis. 
54210  We'll  search  any  title — 70,000  in 
stock.  (414)  854-2955  or  (800)  288-7724. 


Out-of-print  bookfinder.  Send  w, 
2Q35(HA)  Everding,  Eureka,  Calif.  955 

GFS  Books.  Out-of-print  books  loc, 
Include  phone/address  with  wants.  P.O. 
12,  Great  River,  N  Y  1  1739.  

 REAL  ESTATE 

Government  homes  from  51  (U  rep 
Delinquent  tax  property.  Repossess! 
Your  area:  (805)  962-8000,  ext.  GH-22 
tor  current  repo  list. 

Government  land  now  available  tor  q 
(including  agricultural).  Free  recorded 
sage:  (707)  448-1687.  (4KW6)  

PUBLICATIONS  j 

Caffeine  welcomes  submissions  tor  prt| 
issue.  Seeking  literary,  political  wrinngj 
2D  art.  Send  to  6-ot-l  Press,  2  3  Eastl 
Street.  Ste.  209,  New  York,  N.Y.  10 
SASE.  Affirmative  action  selection. 

Gav  and  Lesbian  Video  source  guide! 
M.O.  cash  to:  P.B.W.  Dept.  H..  P.O.I 
3291,  Kamloops,  BC,  V2C  6B8  Canad  j 

News  from  Turkey,  in  English,  since  II 
Politics.  Business.  Human  rights.  Free  I 
mation:  TDN,  18222  Flower  Hill 
=  19 1H,  Gaithersburg,  Md.  20879.  J 

Cultural,  historically  based,  literate  I 
letter.  Reviews,  etc.  Free  sample.  I 
Scott's  Compass,  Box  \  ~b^,  Murphvs,  ia 
95247.  

Socialist  biweekly.  Since  1891.  I 
months:  $1.  The  People  (H),  P.Ol 
50218,  Palo  Alto.  Calif.  94303. 

EDI  CATION  ] 

Guatemala:  studv  Spanish.  Individui 

instruction,  homestay.  (612)  6°0-9471,l 


Major  British  university  offers 

International  MBA 
entirely  through  home  study 

Chosen  as  one  of  (be  wood'i  best  MBA's  by  the  EconcmiB  sic  i 

No  Bachelor's  or  GMAT  required 

Originally  founded  1 82 1 
HE  RIOT-WATT  UNIVERSITY 
Agency  for  the  Distance  Learning  MBA  ■ 
I-800  1780  Shaunck  Avenue,  Suite  2 

THE-WATT        Berkeley.  California  94709  8-  if 


External  Associate,  Bachelor's,  D 
degrees.  Business  administration,  la\ 
legal,  psychology,  technology  manag 
finance,  MIS,  international  bu 
health- care  administration,  hurt 
sources,  communications.  Southen 
forma  University,  202  Fashion-HA, 
Caht.  92680.  (800)  477-2254. 


Spanim 


read  some 

•  Imcrmedult:  level  Spanish  magarj 

•  World  .V  national  new,  monthly 

•  Bilingual  glossary  in  each  issue] 

•  IKtl  i  Irammai  I  iuidc  I'oi  -uhs 

•  HI  SH  firsi  i.,»c     add  SI  morJ 

•  An  Excellent  Gift" 

•  sis-  ♦  s  •  si 

Kmc  \iiiism  News  Ser 

Bi'\  Nvi^s  [>» ft  HP.  Florence.  MA  ol 


J 


♦ 


\ltinJpunkl  <luartrrl\ 


i  n.  rJs  .  Mil-  time.  52  sS  per  word:  three  tunes,  sj  75  per  word;  six  tunes,  >2.65  per  word;  twelve  times.  S2.55  per  worfl 
i    box  numbers  /IT  codes  count  is  one  word  Classified  Display  Minimum  one  inch.  One  time,  S200  per  k, 
urn i  inch,  six  nines.  5 160  per  column  inch,  twelve  times.  5 1 40  per  column  inch.  The  closing  tor  classified  copy  is  the  tinffc, 
1  )>u\  /TejwiJ  iuliertnemcnis  mil  he  accepted.  Make  checks  payable  to  Harpers  Magazine  and  send  to  Harper's  ClflL 
ij  liuliide  it  kphotie  number  on  all  correspondence  Address  inquiries  toGayle  S.  Raskin.  Special  Sections/Classified  lv'W; 


mish  lessons.  Information:  SASE,  7642 
h5th  Start,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85730. 

^    Want  to  brush  up  on  ^ 
a  foreign  language? 

With  Audio-Forum's  introductory,  inter- 
mediate and  advanced  materials,  you  can 
learn  a  new  language  or  sharpen  your  skills. 
264  courses  in  91  languages  For  FRUH 
catalog  call  1 -K0II-34S-H? Ill  or  write 

Audio-Forum,  I'ept  ill, 

96  Broad  Street.,  Guilford.  CI  _/ 

ich  English  in  China.  One-year  posi- 
\s.  Stipend  provided.  Must  have  univer- 
degree.  Call  China  Advocates:  (800) 
-6474.  

:dy  Chinese  at  home.  Free  brochure, 
ite:  AICS,  Box  45  3,  Charlestown,  W. 
25414.  

ih  for  college.  900,000  grants  available, 
repayment,  ever.  (800)  243-2435. 

helor's,  Master's,  Doctorate.  Guide  to 
<£ges  offering  nonresidential  degree  pro- 
ms through  independent  home  study, 
credited,  economical,  accelerated  pro- 
ms. Credit  given  tor  prior  accomplish- 
es and  work  experience.  Free  brochure. 
John  Bear,  P.O.  Box  826H1,  Benicia, 
if.  94510.  (800)  835-8535. 


3 


Languages  as  diplomats  do,  using  the  same 
U.S.  State  Department  easy  self-study  cas- 
settes and  Textbooks  Call  for  free  Catalog: 
Audio  Language  &  Knowledge  Institute 

1202  Lexington  Suite  272,  NY,  NY  10128 


800  722  6394 1 


ly  approved  university  degrees.  Eco- 
nical  home  study  tor  Bachelor's,  Master's, 
ctorate;  fully  approved  by  California 
te  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Stigious  faculty  counsels  for  independent 
dy  and  lite-experience  credits  (5,000 
oiled  students,  400  faculty).  Free  infor- 
:ion.  Richard  Crews,  M.D.  (Harvard), 
sident,  Columbia  Pacific  University, 
n.  2F9D,  1415  Third  Street,  San  Rafael, 
(if.  94901.  (800)  227-0114;  California: 
0)  552-5522  or  (415)  459-1650. 


University  Degrees 


Self  Paced      Home  Study 
sociate  Bachelors  Masters  Doctors 

iness  Admin.  Psychology.  Finance, 
■ .  Paralegal.  Int'l  Business,  Health 
s,  Human  Resources.  Tech  Mgmt 

100)477-2254  (24  hrs) 
rthern  California  University 

Fashion-HA,  Tustin,  CA  92680 


.toral  degrees  by  research  in  diverse 
Is.  Distance  learning  courses  arranged  in 
land  lead  to  European  academic  aw  ards, 
{general  prospectus  send  $°  to:  MD  Edu- 
"onal  Consultants,  Royal  Albert  House, 
et  Street,  Windsor,  Berkshire  SL4  1  BE, 
Jand. 

Jege  Selection — save  time.  Shorten  col- 
j -selection  process,  obtain  key  data  on 
leges  of  your  choice.  For  information, 
.(401)  828-5558.  

I         CONTACT  LENSES 

your  contact  lenses  (all  brands)  at 
I'lesale  prices.  Seventy  percent  savings, 
jmple — disposables  $17.  Information: 
))  521-3511. 


PUZZLE 


DUNN  CROSTICS 
40  new  acrostic  puzzles  in  the  tradition  of 
Kingsley,  Wortman,  Middleton,  et  al.  Amusing 
and  highly  original.  Bound,  solutions  included. 
$7.95  ppd.  DeptDCH,  107  But*  Hill  Rd„ 
s  Easton,  CT  06612  ^ 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Liberal-Arts  graduates.  Twice  monthly 
subscription  bulletin  lists  current  openings 
nationwide:  Graduates,  Box  40550,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  (703)  506-4400. 

Earn  money  reading  books.  $30,000/yr. 
income  potential.  Details:  (805)  962-8000, 
ext.  Y-22432. 

Want  a  job  on  a  cruise  ship?  Stop  dream- 
ing! Get  my  93-page,  no-nonsense  guide 
to  employment  afloat:  $5.95.  John  Gor- 
man, Box  612091-H,  North  Miami,  Fla. 
3  3261.  

GIFTS 


FEELING  K0F...AND  BOTHERED? 


O    F    F    I    C    I  A 

ro  pommu  mmnun  atm$.  rmsnsi  mu  mr 
ouAirr  rov  eoi  mtm 'ememtMi  crwrfKuraw 

Atlraclrve  3-coWf  oversued  print  wrrh  Glow  in  rhe  dart 
results  Confetti  shit  and  instructions  included' 
I  ISM*  »  ■    i«      ;„~v     tH.95  ladu  S3  S  S  Mi 
I  SWUISHim  iu  »  tw  *ra  mwm  "?<«  ia«  c  S  S  hi 
XXL  [Swasftirt  Only)  177 16  (Md  B  S  4  Hi 

— '  -  _f  -  VISA  MasterCarO  la,  cart  I  eqwawn  date  /  sqnatu?  tc  Wttl 

S  I  K    I   WA  K   ^  ules  !a'  Ctieckymoney  ordet  to 

:-r-_    -~.    «UCUM  «IUII  •  131?  W  Rftn.Sooane  WA9920i'5»747JI8l 


Your  name  in  runes  on  handmade  paper. 
Suitable  tor  framing.  $5  from  Runes,  P.O. 
Box  42  3-H,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387. 


PENISES  OF  THE 
ANIMAL  KINGDOM 

(_  nmpjr jiiu"  anatomy  chart  (2?  )  ileputs  ihe  male  I'opulatnry 
organs  nt  several  animals,  troni  man  t<>  urule  Features  the 
finger-tike  appendage  of  Ihe  porpoise  penis,  ihe  extended  urethra 
o)  the  giraffe,  and  man)  other  geni  tit  log  teal  oddities    A  lithograph 

ol  rare  qual 1 1 \  suitable  for  framing  and  displas  Includes  an  insert 
nl  dewriplivc  lexl  Ideal  as  an  educational  resource,  decoration  l"r 
home  ur  office,  "t  unique  gift  Tn  order:  send  V*  ^5  +  S2  lor 
postage  \  handhnL'  u>  Scientific  Novelty  Co..  P  O  But  h73-K. 
BluuminiMun.  IN  474n:     Please  jlluu  iwu  weeks  tur  deli\cr\ 


MERCHANDISE 

Does  your  tap  water  contain  lead?  Labora- 
tory analysis,  $19.95  postpaid,  includes 
sampling  kit,  mailer,  spectrometry  analysis. 
Into  $1/SASE.  The  Lead  Project,  Box 
S0512-H,  Raleigh,  N.C.  2762  3. 


OLD  TIME] 

Rubber  Stamps 

llttcrH  Divine  ,  jf?J2^/,  \ 
Catalogue    flif5^"  6 

PO.BOX33.HPI 


Original  progressive  oil  paintings  by  sub- 
scription. Send  $8  tor  videocassette: 
Dagenet,  411  Aberdeen  Terrace,  Greens- 
boro, N.C. 27403. (910) 275-1640. 

New  Navajo  rugs.  Color  catalogue  $2. 
Handwoven  with  home-dyed  hand-spun 
wool  trom  today's  Navajo  weaver.  Temple- 
ton  Tribal  Art,  P.O.  Box  17941,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98107. 

Genuine  Yucatan  hammocks.  Amazingly 
colorful,  astonishingly  comfortable.  Com- 
plimentary brochure.  (800)  HAMMEX-2; 
(800)  426-6392. 


Replica  Swiss  watches.  Best  warranty, 
prices,  quality,  service,  guarantees  (404) 
682-0609. 


Discover  FACETS  VIDEO'S  astonishing  collection  ol 
20.000  foreign,  classic  American,  silent,  documentary, 
fine  arts  and  children's  videos  and  laser  disks  that  you  will 
simply  noMind  anywhere  else.  Purchase  or  rent  by  mail. 
FACETS  VIDEO,  1517  W  Fullerton,  Chicago  60614 


FREE  SAMPLER  CATALOG:  1-800-331-6197 


ANCIENT  TEACHINGS 


Jesus  fictional — Incontrovertible  proof!  $5. 
Abelard,  Box  5h52-H,  Kent,  Wash.  WQ64- 

HEALTH  AND  BEAUTY 


STOP  WAITING  ON  WEIGHT  LOSS! 

Diets  Donl  Work  but  Body  Wise  DOES! 
Lose  Incfies  &  Pounds  -  Reduce  Your  Body  Fat 
Increase  Your  Energy  &  Lower  Your  Cholesterol 
Call  today  for  your  FREE  brochure  and  audio  tape 
about  our  products  and  program    No  obligationi 

In  U.S.A  (800)  300-0036      Outside  (818)  759-1425 


POETRY 


Poetry  contest — $1,000.  Send  one  origi- 
nal poem.  Maximum:  twenty-four  lines. 
Pacific  Rim  Publications,  P.O.  Box  34069, 
Dept.  265U,  Seattle,  Wash.  48124.  Possible- 
publication. 

Poetry  published.  No  gimmicks  Send  up 
to  tour.  $300  award.  Quill  Books,  Box  310L>- 
X,  Harlmgen,  Tex.  78551-3104.  

GOURMET 


Upton 
Tea  Imports 

Over  TOO  Varieties  of  Fine  Loose  Tea 
Call  1  -800-234-TEAS  for  an  issue  of  the 

UPTON  TEA  QUARTERLY 
P.O.  BOX  159-A  •  UPTON,  MA  01568 


Gourmet  coffee,  tea,  and  spices.  Great 
gifts.  Free  catalogue.  North  Star,  H-l  1  3, 
6850  Colbern-Cover  Road,  Sandpoint, 
Idaho  83864.  (208)  263-7108.  

ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Bertrand  Russell  Society.  Informa- 
tion: HM,  316  Kyle  Avenue,  College  Sta- 
tion,  Tex.  77840.  '  ' 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Typing — hand  addressing.  $500  weekly 
possible.  Free  details:  National,  Box  1 04 - 
HM,  Island  Park,  N  Y.  1 1558-0104. 

VACATIONS 

Freighter  cruises — deluxe,  exotic,  inexpen- 
sive. TravLtips  Association,  Box  218B1, 
Flushing,  N.V.  1 1 358.  (800)  872-8584. 


GALAPAGOS 


You;  9  other  adventurers  and  our  licensed  natural- 
ist will  sail  by  yacht  to  explore  more  islands  than 
any  other  Galapagos  expedition.  60  trip  dates. 
Machu  Picchu  option.  Free  brochure 

Inca  Floats    510-420  1550 
1 31 1-HP  63rd  St.,  Emeryville  CA  94608 


Italian  Language  Study  Tour.  Live  and 
study  in  beautiful  Tuscany.  September 
3-17.  Call  (206)  363-444^) 


Arctic, 

: 

41 6-41: 


Home  exchange.  |oin  responsible  world- 
wide membership  tor  inexpensive  travel! 


I 


A.J.S.  "50  Plus  Travel  Club" 


for  Top  Quality  Vacations  at  Great  Savings  to 

ISRAEL /ITALY 
SWITZERLAND 


1 


Fcr  irec  brochure  call:  718/945-5900  •  1-800-221-5002 


Florence,  Rome,  Venice  Walking  Tours. 

Discover  marvelous  sights,  history,  art, 
restaurants.  $10  each.  Just  Marvelous,  560 
Greenwood,  Dept.  II,  Glencoe,  111.  bQQH. 


'You  ft  Never  Want  to  Leave... 


iGreat  Britain's  Most  Inviting  Cottages.  Manor  Houses  and 
Conversions    For  rent,  fully  furnished,  bed/bath  linens, 
Jtelcphone,  log  fires,  garden,  plus  a  basket  heaped  with 
[provisions  Contact  Suzanne  Cohen,  94  Winthrop  St , 
Augusta,  Me  04330  FULL  COLOR  CATALOG  $3  00 


Rural  Retreats  -  20  7. 622. 0  743 


Smart  Vacations!  Waikiki.  6-dav/4-star  stav 
WITH  airfare  tor  |495?LESS!  Acapulco— 
$345!  Other-'  SUPER  info  52  (credited): 
TAR  A,  Box  1353-JC,  Huntingdon,  Penn. 
16652. 


LEARN  SPANISH 

Mexico«Costa  Rica 'Ecuador  •Guatemala  "More 
•  Laam  Spansh  the  RIGKT  way  FAST 
■  For  at  ages  and  all  levels 
"    ,™  ,  .  •  Execute  intensrve  Programs 

AmcnSpan  Lnltmited      ,  .       .  .        -  ,      .  , 

>.i .,    im.ii.  ,.,,.,„  •  Leisure  (aims,  rainforest  more.. 


P.O.  Box  40513 •  Phili  PA  19106  •  I -800-879-6640 


Tuscany.  (  iortona  area.  Traditional  country 
home,  centuries  old  hut  refreshingly  vital, 
secluded  In  private  park.  2  BR  2B  2-story. 
11th  ve.ir  ot  superb  Canadian/Italian  hospi- 
tality. Callahan,  52040  Montanare  di  Cor- 
tona  (AR),  (575)  6381 59  or  (604)  872-4542. 


Invitation  to  Tuscany  is  a  small  Hiiro 
pean  firm  specializing  in  properties  in  west- 
il  me  most  beautiful 
enl  towers  and 


atical  or  vacation  home  in  perched 


Hawaiian  vacation,  virtually  tree  Informa- 
tion: $1.  Also,  $1,000  airline  rebate  hook: 
$3.  GESCO,  254  S.W.  Rogue  River  Ave- 
nue. C  irants  P  iss,  Ore.  97526. 


BRITAIN  -  FRANCE  -  IRELAND 

Experience  R  i*  R  as  it  should  K- 
Luxuriate  aboard  a  DeLu«e  Barge  or  Captain  your  own 
Barge  and  explore  the  Rivers.  Canals  &  Lakes  from 
the  North  ol  Scotland  to  the  Mediterranean  and/or 
enioy  the  delights  ol  Ihe  Countryside  and  its 
People  from  your  own  Country  Cottage  in  Britain 
Phone  for  .i  brochure 
BLAKES  VACATIONS  -  1-800-628-81  in 


Florence:  Private  walking  tours.  Custom- 
designed  to  enchant  you;  in  and  out  of  the 
city.  (708)  432-1814. 


CREATIVE  PARADISE! 

Design,  drawing,  painting,  photography,  sculpture,  his- 
torical studies,  writing  Short  courses  for  all  abilities 
American,  Dutch,  and  English  tutors  Free  brochure — 
Atelier  de  la  Rose.  46700  Montcabrier,  S  \X  France 
Tel  ((ill  53)  65246636  Fax:  ((ill  33)  65365997. 
24-hour  English  brochure  service. 


INVESTMENTS 


Low-risk  trust  fund  with  tax  advantages 
cams  20  to  100  percent  annually.  Minimum 
investment  only  $200.  Significant  distribu- 
torship income  also  possible.  Send  $2  for 
full  details  and  application:  Investor's 
Choice,  42^  Page  Bacon  Road,  «107A, 
Mary  Esther,  Fla.  5256°. 


ART 


Antique  Erotica.  Write  for  tree  catalogue 
of  18th  and  19th  century  images,  tasteful, 
intriguing,  all  preferences.  Gallerie  Voyeur, 
P.O.  Box  2594,  Dept.  H.  Louisville,  Ky. 
40201. 


PERSONALS 


Single  white  male  looking  for  a  unman 
who — views  the  world  with  kindness;  is  tun; 
reads;  wants  children,  is  aware  (it  the  chal- 
lenge of  giving  them  a  heritage  of  caring  in 
,i  complex  world;  is  open  to  marrying  some- 
one 20  years  older  who  has  never  quite 
made  it  down  the  aisle,  is  energetic,  active, 
sensuous,  passionate,  has  a  sense  of  the  past 
including  family;  preferably  has  Protestant 
traditions;  laughs  at  herself  and  life  lovingly, 
is  interested  in  art  and  furniture,  hopefully 
likes  outdoors  and  travel;  is  comfortable 
(but  not  cavalier)  with  wealth,  what  it  is 
and  what  it  isn't,  feels  its  responsibilities  go 
beyond  charity  balls;  is  preferably  tall,  light 
eyes,  not  blond  blond.  Open  to  reside  south- 
western U.S.,  summer  Hast  Coast,  also  New 
York.  Please  write  1202  Lexington  Avenue, 
Box  800,  New  York,  N.Y  10028  without 
your  name,  it  desired,  giving  me  a  box  num- 
ber to  which  I  can  reply.  This  allows  us  to 
correspond  anonymously  without  admitting 
we've  been  this  crazy. 

The  Letter  Exchange  brings  you  conversa- 
tion. Meet  minds,  not  bodies.  Send  SASE: 
Box  6218-H,  Albany,  Calif.  94706. 

Gentleman  novelist,  $7,  charming,  cub 
Hired,  outgoing,  thoughtful,  seeks  female 
penfriend,  phonefriend  of  substance,  trav- 
els, laughter,  honesty  tor  mental  stimula- 
tion, written  communication,  cheerful, 
intelligent  conversing.  501 1  Foothills  Road, 
*A,  Lake  Oswego,  Ore.  97034.  (503)  636- 
8576. 


Single  Booklovers,  a  national  group 
been  ^ettin«  unattached  booklovers  to{ 
cr  since  1970.  Please  write:  Box 
Gradyville,  Pa.  19039;  or  call:  (215) 
5049. 


i 


Publish  vour  fantasies!  Man  seeks  w 
adventurous,  literate  woman  tor  erotic 
respondence,  eventual  publication,  si 
royalties.  P.O.  Box  637,  Jacksonville, 
05  342. 

Anachron — the  generation  bridge.  C 

women/younger  men;  younger  won 
older  men.  Send  SASE:  P.O.  Box  Pi- 
New  York,  N.Y.  11367. 


The  Singles  Registry.  Intellectual  and 
cere  associations.  SASE  207  Hill-L 
Manor,  Hill  City,  Minn.  55748. 


Date  someone  in  your  league.  Grad 
and  faculty  of  the  Ivies,  Seven  Sisters, 
Stanford,  University  of  Chicago,  Ni 
western,  Duke  meet  alumni  and  acaderl 
The  Right  Stuff  (800)  988-5288. 


Meet  confidentially,  serious  and  tun  he 
conscious  people.  Angelic,  Box  2418, 
Church,  Va.  22042.  (703)  641-0015. 


Worldwide  introductions!  Beautiful  si] 
ladies,  handsome  men.  Pictures,  descf 
tions;  tree.  League,  Box  5637-HM,  R 
Nev.  8951  3-5637. 


At  the  Gate.  Meet  singles  sharing  vi 
on  the  environment,  personal  growth,  s 
tualitv,  peace,  justice.  Free  details. 
09506-HP,  Columbus,  Ohio  43209. 


Russia,  Scandinavia,  France,  U.S.A.,  (  h 

Correspondence  tor  sincere  protessio 
worldwide.  Scanna  International,  P.O. 
4-HP,  Pittsford,  N.Y.  145  34.  (800)  < 
3 1 70  anytime. 


Singles  interested  in  arts  find  compa 
friends,  mates.  Culture  Lover's  Com 
tions;  SASE  Box  1274,  Torrance,  C 
90505. (310) 217-7646. 


Artistic  Connections  —  linking  si: 
lov  ers  ot  the  arts  across  the  nation.  M 
art,  film,  literature,  dance,  drama,  photi 
phy.  Write:  AC,  Box  116,  Chatham, 

07928. 


Classical  Music  Lovers'  Exchai 
Nationwide  link  between  unattached  n 
lovers.  Box  31,  Pelham,  N.Y.  10803.  (I 
233-CMLS. 


Are  you  lonely 
and  romantic 

Are  you  seriously  searching  for  love 

Do  the  people  around  you  seem  dull,  complac 
unromantic,  and  pack-oriented?  Have  you  t  . 
disappointed  in  your  hope  to  find  someone 
could  love?  The  Happy  Few  can  send  you  :  " 
descriptive  essays  written  by  intelligent  pei  :: 
who  are,  like  you,  longing  for  something  m 
You  decide  whom  to  contact.  (Also  open  to  ga 
For  free  information,  write:  The  Happy  Fc 
Dept.  HM,  Box  382805,  Cambridge,  MA  02: 


Idealistic  man — 47,  kind,  loyal,  pla 
hardworking  (M.D.),  nice-looking — s 
worn. in  match  for  friendship,  marri 
children.  P.O.  Box  282876,  San  Franc 
Calif.  94128. 


i  rituality,  health-oriented.7  N.Y./metro 
i<a?  Events,  newsletter.  Free  brochure, 
rtnscious  Singles  Connection.  (212)  873- 
17.  

t  tish  pen  pals!  Selections  based  on  your 
itsrest,  age,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed! 
< e  details.  Transatlantic  Penfriends,  Box 
'6-H,  San  Pedro,  Calif.  90731. 

igle  science/nature  enthusiasts  are 

(eting  through  Science  Connection. 
UP)  667-5179.  

|  ART  SUPPLIES  

ier  Arts  supplies:  spinning  wheels, 
ldlooms,  fibers,  honks,  equipment.  (  ata- 
I  ue  $3.  Fiber  McGee's  Closet,  Route  3, 
'  x  66,  Richmond,  Mo.  64085.  (816)  776- 


 ET  CETERA 

isexual  Men 

"erences/peer  support  groups.  Serious, 
cated,  responsible  men  discussing  valid 
itlons  (whether  acted  upon  or  not).  Honest 
ing  in  small  (4-5),  structured  telephone  con- 
nce-calls  with  men  nationwide.  Or  regional 
kend  seminars.  Considering  histoncaf,  cul- 
il  roots  (Greece/Rome).  Confidential;  first- 
le  basis.  Not  psychotherapy.  Not  a  social 
«orlc.  Facilitator-Yale,  UCSC. 
orded  information:  41  3-2S3-21  99. 


:  d-age  couple,  working  at  Portland  State 
diversity,  Oregon,  June  1 8— July  17,  seek- 
|;  house-sitting  opportunity.  Call  C'01) 
14-80 11  /References. 


$  World's  Greatest  Vacation  $ 
Port  Yacht  Charters  will  custom  plan 
'our  private,  unique  getaway  on  a  luxury 

yacht  —  the  ultimate  in  vacationing 
)leasure!  Let  us  put  you  aboard  a  private 
:icht,  complete  with  a  professional,  atten- 
I  ;e  staff  —  a  B&B  atmosphere  with  you  in 
command.  Find  out  what  the  celebrities 
tve  known  for  years  —  a  yachting  holiday 
offers  it  all:  excitement,  total  privacy  in 
);xotic  locales,  gourmet  cuisine  prepared 
'  y  culinary  institute  chefs,  a  multitude  of 
water  sports  (scuba,  snorkel,  windsurf, 

water  ski  —  the  list  goes  on),  shore 
excursions  and  nightlife. 

Yachts  in  the  Caribbean,  New  England, 
the  Mediterranean  and  Worldwide. 

Call  today  for  our  free  brochure: 
3rt  Yacht  Charters/  800-213-0465 


INTERNS  WANTED 

iarper's  Magazine  is  accepting  applica- 
ons  from  college  students  and  college 
raduates  tor  its  internship  program  In- 
;rns  serve  full-time  on  an  unpaid  basis  tor 
s iree  to  five  months  and  get  practical  ex- 
erience  in  critical  reading  and  analysis, 
•search,  tact-checking,  and  the  general 
'orkings  of  a  national  magazine.  For  in- 
carnation and  an  application,  write  to: 
pternship  Program,  Harper's  Magazine, 
66  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012,  or 
ill  (212)  614-6500. 


Continued  from  /><(#.■  75 
forty  minutes  in  silence,  Eddie  Zan- 
duce  pulls  into  the  I  lilton  parking  lot 
and  Carol  Ann  Menager  says,  "Right 
up  there."  When  he  stops  the  car,  she 
steps  out  and  says  to  him,  "I'll  be  at 
the  game.  Thanks  tor  the 

A  ~" 

A.  ^nd  n<  iw  at  two  and  <  me,  a  c<  >unt 
he  loves,  Eddie  Zanduce  steps  out  of 
the  hatter's  box,  self-conscious  in  a 
way  he  hasn't  been  tor  years  and  years 
and  can't  figure  out  until  he  ticks  up- 
on it:  she's  here  somewhere,  taking 
the  night  oft  to  catch  a  baseball  game 
or  else  with  a  trick  who  even  now 
would  be  charmed  by  her  unaffected 
love  for  a  night  at  the  park,  the  two 
of  them  laughing  like  teenagers  over 
popcorn,  and  now  she'd  be  pointing 
down  at  Eddie,  saying,  "There,  that's 
the  guy."  Eddie  Zanduce  listens  to  the 
k  >w  murmur  <  >t  twenty-fi  »ur  th<  lusand 
people  who  have  chosen  to  attend 
tonight's  game  knowing  he  would  be 
here,  here  at  bat,  a  place  from  which 
he  could  harm  them  irreparably,  tor  he 
has  done  it  eleven  times  before.  The 
announcers  have  handled  it  the  same 
since  the  fourth  death — a  young 
lawyer  taken  by  a  hooked  line  shot, 
the  ball  shattering  the  front, il  hone  of 
his  skull  (the  lawyer  had  watched  ev- 
ery second  from  the  tock!  of  the  bat, 
when  the  ball  was  a  small  dot  that 
grew  through  its  unreliable  one-sec- 
ond arc  into  a  huge  white  spheroid  of 
five  ounces  entering  his  face) — and 
what  the  announcers  began  to  say 
then  was  some  version  of  "Please  be 
alert,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Coming 
to  the  ballpark  implies  responsibility. 
That  ball  is  likely  to  go  absolutely 
anywhere."  But  everybody  knows  this. 
Every  single  soul,  even  the  twenty 
Japanese  businessmen  not  five  days 
out  of  Osaka  know  about  Eddie  Zan- 
duce, and  behind  first  base  they  titter 
and  moan,  even  the  tour  babies  in 
arms,  not  one  of  them  five  months 
old,  spread  throughout  the  house 
know  about  the  killer  at  the  plate,  as 
do  the  people  sitting  behind  the  ba- 
bies disgusted  at  the  parents  tor  risk- 
ing such  a  thing,  and  the  drunks,  a 
dozen  people  swimming  that  abyss, 
as  Eddie  taps  his  cleats,  thev  know, 
even  one  in  his  stuporous  sleep,  his 
head  collapsed  on  his  chest,  knows 


thai  Eddie  could  kill  any  one  of  them 
tonight.  The  number  eleven  hovers 
everywhere,  as  does  the  number 
twelve  waiting  to  be  written.  It  is  al- 
ready printed  i  m  a  best-selling  T-shirt, 
and  there  are  others,  "I'll  be  12th" 
and  "Take  Me  12th!"  and  "NEXT" 
and  many  others  all  on  T  shirts,  that 
Eddie  Zanduce  can  read  many  crowd 
in  any  city  in  which  the  Orioles  take 
the  field.  When  he  was  listed  on  the 
starting  roster — when  he'd  been  tor 
seven  years — the  crowd  had  doubled. 
People  came  as  they'd  come  out 
tonight,  on  a  chilly  cloudy  night  in 
Baltimore,  a  night  that  should  have 
seen  ten  thousand  maybe,  more  like- 
ly eight,  they  flocked  to  the  ballpark, 
crammed  themselves  into  sold-out 
games  or  sat  out — as  tonight — in 
questionable  weather  as  it  they  were 
asking  to  he  twelfth,  as  it  their  lives 
were  fully  worthy  of  being  interrupt- 
ed, as  if — like  right  now  with  Eddie- 
stepping  buck  into  the  hatter's  box — 
they  were  asking,  Take  me  next,  hit 
me,  I  have  come  here  to  he  killed. 

Eddie  Zanduce  remembers  Carol 
Ann  Menager  in  the  car.  He  hoists 
his  hat  and  says,  "I'm  going  to  kill  one 
of  you  now." 

"What's  that,  Eddie.'" 

Caulkins,  the  Minnesota  catcher, 
has  heard  his  threat,  but  if  means 
nothing  to  Eddie,  and  he  says,  "Noth- 
ing. Just  something  I'm  going  to  do." 
He  says  this  stepping  back  into  the 
batter's  box  and  lifts  his  hat  up  to  the 
ready.  Things  are  in  place.  And  as  it 
enacting  the  foretold,  he  slices  the 
first  pitch  savagely,  shaving  it  short 
into  the  first-base  seats,  the  kind  of 
ugly,  truncated  liner  that  has  only  dam- 
age as  its  intent,  and  adrenaline  pricks 
the  twenty-tour  thousand  hearts  sit- 
ting in  that  dangerous  circle,  hut — af- 
ter a  beat  that  allows  the  gasp  to 
subside,  a  c.itchbreath  that  is  merely 
overture  tor  a  scream — two  young  men 
in  blue  Maryland  sweatshirts  leap  up 
from  the  crowd  above  first  base  and 
one  waves  his  old  brown  mitt,  in 
which  it  is  clear  there  is  a  baseball. 
They  hug  and  hop  up  and  down  tor  a 
moment  as  the  crowd  witnesses  it  all, 
silting  as  silent  members  of  a  scared 
congregation,  and  then  a  roar  begins 
that  rides  on  the  night  air,  tilling  the 
stadium. 

"I'll  he  damned,"  Caulkins  declares, 


STORY  ?s> 


GIFTS 


■ 


Wartt<-* .  Sp e  itches  of 

Wii        .  Churchill 


i..,gs  of  nis  world  broadcasts 


.  jjrsel*  the  enduring  strength  and 
..  irds  >pcken  by  one  of  the 
j  •>  greatest  leaders  and  winner  of  the 
1961  Nobel,  Pn?e  for  Literature  Perfect  gift 
for  anyone  who  remembers  the  war.  enjoys 
history,  or  simply  appreciates  the  beauty  and 
power  of  language  Two  cassettes,  only 

Order  toll-free  800-370-1066,  or  write: 

Davis  &.  Co 

175  Lancaster  Street,  P  O  Box  3816 
Poiland.  Mame  04104 

Great  Father's  Day  Gift  Idea! 

free  cdtdlog  with  order 


- 

Call  right  now  lor  a  Iree  catalog 

- 

■ 

1-800-676-7166 


TIME 


TRAIN  OF  THOUGHT 


flhtr 

'Haughty 
Victorian 

If  you  loved  The  Grove  Press  If 
Victorian  Erotica,  you'll  treasure  *i 
our  12  page  full-color  catalog  ot 
fine  literature,  art,  implements 
and  curiosities  dedicated  to  the 
Victorian  discipline  connoisseur 
Send  S5  to  tvJVE,  231 5-B  Forest 
Dr.,  Suite  68H,  Annapolis,  MD 
2 1 40 1  Tel  or  fax  41 0-62h- 1 879  for 
CC  orders.  Just  armed  from 
England:  Alice  Kerr-  Sutherland  n 
banned  1924  classic,  "A  t  iuide  To 
Tie  Correction  C)f  Young 
•  lemen". 


TYeat yourself... 


to  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  handwoven 
hammocks  from  Costa  Rica. 


Deigned  to  prov  ide  more  body  support  than 
the  top-selling  brand,  these  colorful  hammocks 
cost  less,  too!  Plus.  5°?  of  each  sale  will  be  con- 
tributed to  the  Monteverde  Cloud  Forest  Preserve. 

Single-S55  Double-$60 
Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  your  money  back.  Add 
59.95  to  each  order  for  shipping/handling.  Mail 
check  or  monev  order  to:  Costa  Rican  Treasures 
P.O.  Box  8764 
Toledo.  OH  45623 
Please  include  complete  street 
address  and  telephone 
number  with  your  request 


PENDLE  HILL 


A  CENTER  FOR  STUDY  AND 
CONTEMPLATION 


Come  to  our  rngmtT^j.  f, 

lovely,  wooded  HBv 
23-acre  campus  WKKw 

for  a  lime  of  Hj* 

spiritual  L 
renewal  and  BV     a^J,  4, 
enrichment.  Residential  study, 
conferences,  sojourns. 

1800)742-3150 
Box  H2  •  33X  Plush  Mill  Road 
Wallinjilord.  PA  IMOX6 


Wear  A  Piece 
Of  Baseball  History 


The  Negro  National 
eague's  New  York 
w  (  Black  Yankees 
]m>  played  in  The 
M  k  House  That 
r  V     Ruth  Built 

V      V         in  the 

1930s  and 
1940s. 

Jerseys, 
jackets,  and 
caps  from  the 
Black  Yankees 
and  over  100 

other  i  istoric  Minor.  Negro,  and  l.atin  American 
teams  art  lovingly  re-created  in  exacting  detail 
and  available  through  our  64-page  Historic 
Basebal  Apparel  catalog.  Call  1-800-377-9777. 

,   bets  Field  Flannels 

P.O.  Box  19S65.  Seattle.  WA  98109 


standing  behind  Eddie  Zanduce  wit! 
his  mask  off.  "He  caught  that  hall,  Ed 

die." 

Those  words  are  etched  in  Eddi 
Zanduce's  mind  as  he  steps  again  up  t< 
the  plate.  He  caught  thai  ball.  He  look 
across  at  the  young  men,  hut  they  hav 
Nat  down,  dissolved,  leaving  a  girl  witl 
short  dark  hair  and  a  red  sweate 
standing  behind  them  who  smiles  a 
him  widely  and  rises  once  on  her  toe1 
and  waves  a  little  wave  that  says,  | 
knew  it.  1  just  knew  it."  She  is  alon 
standing  there  waving,  and  Eddi 
thinks  that:  she's  come  alone. 

The  next  pitch  comes  in  fat  an 
high,  and  as  Eddie  Zanduce  swing 
and  connects  he  pictures  this  ba 
streaming  down  the  line  uninterrupt 
ed,  too  fast  to  be  caught,  a  flash  off  th 
cranium  of  a  man  draining  his  beer  f 
the  very  second  a  plate  of  bone  carve 
into  his  brain  and  the  lights  go  ou 
The  real  ball,  though,  snaps  on  a  shar 
hop  over  the  third  baseman,  staying  i 
fair  territory  for  a  double.  Eddie  Zar 
duce  runs,  runs  hard,  past  first  to  secj 
ond.  There  he  stands.  There  is  a  gred 
cheering;  he  may  be  a  killer,  but  he  1 
on  the  home  team  and  he's  driven 
the  first  run  of  the  ball  game.  His  tir 
hit  in  this  month  of  May.  And  Edd 
Zanduce  has  a  feeling  he  hasn't  had  f< 
tour  years,  since  it  all  began,  since  tb 
weather  in  his  lite  changed  tor  gooc 
and  what  he  feels  is  anger.  He  ca 
taste  the  dry  anger  in  his  mouth  ar 
it  tastes  good.  He  smiles  and  he  knov 
the  cameras  are  on  him,  but  he  can 
help  himself,  he  is  so  pleased  to  \ 
angry,  and  the  view  he  has  now  of  th 
crowd  behind  the  plate,  three  tiers 
them,  lifts  him  to  a  new  reeling:  1 
hates  them.  He  hates  them  all  so  muc 
that  the  rich  feeling  floods  throus. 
his  brain  like  nectar.  He  is  transpot 
ed  by  hatred,  exulted,  drenched,  b 
leads  off  second,  so  on  edge  and  piss< 
off  he  feels  he's  going  to  fly  with  tb 
intoxicating  hatred,  and  he  smiles  th 
different  smile,  the  challenge  and  ti 
glee,  and  he  feels  his  heart  beating 
his  neck  and  arms,  hot  here  in  ti 
center  of  the  world.  It's  a  feeling  vol 
like  to  explain  to  someone  after  tl 
game.  He  plans  to.  He's  got  two  mc 
ar  bats  tonight,  the  gall  rises  in  1 
throat  like  life  itself,  and  he  is  goi: 
to  kill  somebody — or  let  them  km 
he  was  trying. 


M  A  R  K  E  TP  LACE 


Masterof 
Education 
Degree  Programs 


Study  in  the  heart  ot  New 
Hampshire's  gorgeous  lakes  and 
mountains  region1  Plymouth  State 
College  offers  degrees  in  the  following 
areas: 

•  Administration  & 
Supervision 

•  Computer  Education 

•  Social  Science: 
Heritage  Studies 

•  Reading  &  Writing 
Specialist 

•  Counselor  Education 

•  Environmental  Science 

•  Mathematics  Education 

•  Elementary  &  Secondary 
Setf-Designed  Studies 

Students  may  complete  these  pro- 
grams by  utilizing  a  format  that 
includes  study  during  the  academic 
years  as  well  as  the  summers 
Students  may  transfer  up  to  nine  cred- 
it hours  (relevant  courses  taken  within 
the  last  six  years)  from  accredited  col- 
leges and  universities,  with  review 
and  approval  of  the  program  director 


•LYMOIJTH  STATE  COLLEGE 

of  the  University  System  of  New  Hampshire 


Applications  are  accepted 
throughout  the  year  and  can 
be  obtained  by  calling  or  writing: 
Plymouth  State  College,  Office 
of  Graduate  Studies,  Dept.  JJ, 
M.Ed.  Programs,  Speare  Building, 
Plymouth,  NH  03264.  1-800-FOR- 
GRAD  or  603-535-2737;  FAX: 
603-535-2648. 


❖ 


C   °  • 

July  10-16,  1994 
aiihe  Kings  Fund  College,  London  Hngland 

January  2  14.  199S 
a(  theC  G  Jung  Instil ut,  Zurich  Switzerland 

j  These  seminars,  led  by  internationally-known 
Jungian  analysts  and  scholars  from  Switzerland 
I  and  Britain,  offer  exceptional  opportunities  for 
I  intensive  study  ol  analytical  psychology,  with 
time  lor  personal  reflection. 

For  lurthrr  information  pi™*-  contact 
AdminMrarivr  Officr 

Jungian  Seminars 

190  Wt*tbrook  Road  ,  So  he  2H 
Essex,  Connecticut.  06426, 1  SA 

(20  0  767 -)S))or(800)2W  >S)t,  FAX:  20!  767  2746 


THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  WISCONSIN 

offers  more  than  500  college 

credit,  continuing  education, 

high  school  and  vocational 

correspondence  study  courses. 

You  may  enroll  at  any  time. 

Reasonable  fees. 

For  a  free  catalog,  write: 

UW-Extension, 

209H,  432  N.  Lake  St., 

Madison,  Wl  53706 

or  call:  1-800-442-6460. 


AN  ACADEMIC 
ALTERNATIVE 

HOME  STim  •  ENRICHMENT 


teach  your  child  at  home 
complete  curriculum  kindergarten-: 
no  experience  necessary 
traditional,  classical  education 
accredited,  nonprofit  program 
advisory  teachers  available 
all  materials  included 
French  and  music  courses  offered 
send  for  free  information 

Calvert  School 

(410)243-6030    tax  (410)366-0674 
Depl  HPS54  •  105  Tuscany  Road 
Baltimore  •  MD  •  21210 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer  Programmes  at 
Queens'  College,  England 

Teens  14-19  July  24  -  August  13 
Adults  July  30  -  August  7 
Brochures  U.S.  Office: 

1-800-922-3552 
FAX:  1-312-988-7268 


First-class  study  abroad. 

Become 

...  an  Oxford  scholar 
...  an  American  in  Paris 
...  a  citizen  of  ihe  world! 

For  more  information  write: 

Office  of  International  Education 
SUNY  College  at  Brockport, 
Brockport.  New  York  1  4420 

Phone  (716)  395-2119 
FAX  (716)  395-2606 

Doorways  to  your  world 

1BR0CKPOET 


STUDY  ABROAD 
IN  GREECE 

SEMESTER  •  YEAR  •  SUMMER 

College  level  courses  in: 

Ancient  Greek  Civilization 
Mediterranean  Studies 
Modern  Greek 

•  Instruction  in  English 

•  Extensive  study-travel 
coordinated  with 
classroom  instruction 

•  Credit  by  pre-arrangement 

•  Optional  trips  to  nearby 
countries 

COLLEGE  TEAR  IN  ATHENS 

Est.  1962 

U.S.  Office,  DeptH,  P.O.  Box  ]W% 
Cambridge,  VIA  02139 
617  547-6141 


T  R  AV  E  L 


Europe  for  less, 

3-WJuJk  A  m  ^rw  mM  % 
caA  plara  $/|v|  *\  ' 


EDUCATIONAL 
TOURS 


join  our  educational  tours 
sponsored  by  leading  art 
museums  and  universities. 

Turkish  Treasures 
Scandinavian  Designs 
Oaxacan  Art  •  Mayan  Mysteries 
Spanish  Masters  •  Russian  Palaces 

INTERNATIONAL 
SEMINAR  DESIGN,  INC. 

4202  38th  St.  NW 
Washington,  DC  20016 
(202)  244-1448  •  Fax:  (202)  244-1808 

\ 


MEXICO,  SPAIN, 
TURKEY  AND  MORE 


£UE| 


An  Irish  Sojourn 


III  I  KATL'RC,  PLOPLt  AND  PLACE 

Corqfin.  County  Clare,  Ireland 

Enroll  in  our  ten  day  program 
and  discover  the  richness, 
beauty  and  spirit  of  Ireland. 
Stay  in  traditional  thatched 
cottages;  participate  in  work 
shops  on  Irish  history  and  liter 
ature;  enjoy  the  Irish  landscape 
on  day  trips  and  walks. 

Call  or  write  for  a  brochure: 

An  Irish  Soiourn 
227  Columbus  Avenue,  5S 
New  York,  New  York  10023 
212/877  0048 


Mm — - 


•  I'fko  Ironi 


•Linger  in  London.  Pans. 

■ 

\1 


Villas  International 


HAWK,  I'M  YOUR  SISTER 

Women's  Wilderness  Canoeing 

River  Journeys  and  Seminars 

Writing  Retreats  with 
Sharon  Olds  &  Deena  Metzger 

Leadership  Training  for  Young  Women 

For  Women  and  Men 
Couples  Retreat,  Russia  in  1995 

BEVERLY  ANTAEUS  P.O.  Box  9109  H 
Santa  Fe,  NM  87504  505-690-4490 


SOUTH 
AMERICAN 
ADVENTURES 


ECUADOR  -  Galapagos  Islands 
PERU  -  Machu  Picchu 
CHILE  -  Easter  Island 
ARGENTINA  -  Patagonia 
GUATEMALA  -  Tikal 

BELIZE  -  Lamanai/Xunantunich 


•  Ecuador/Galapagos  Islands  for  11  days 
with  air  from  NYC  $2699 

•  Chile  &  Argentina  for  10  days 

with  air  from  NYC  $2659 

•  Adventure  in  Belize  and  Guatemala  for 
1 2  days  from  MIA  $1 799 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  ADVENTURES  GALAPAGOS  SPECIALISTS 

501  fifth  Ave  Suite  1600,  New  York  N  V  10017 
Tel  (212)  370  0555    1  -800-872-4256 
or  Fax  [212)  949-6690 


COTTAGES,  FARM  HOUSES 
&  CASTLES  TO  RENT  IN 
IRELAND 

For  an  illustrated  catalog 
ol  250  rental  properties, 
send  S3  to 


K.nlro.ul  St.,  Great  Barrmgton,  MA  Hi: 

■ 


•  Tax-free  rales  with  no  hidden  costs 

•  Full  insurance  and  unlimited  mileage 

•  Your  choice  of  brand-new  cars 

•  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers 

RENAULT  EUR0DRI\^E 


I  Eurobe  en  Liberie 


i-o — o 

The  \lternati\  e  to  Car  Rentall 
Call  1-800-221-1052 

From  Western  states,  call  1-800-477-711(1 


INTERHOME  i 


Villas  &  Apartments  -  Chalets  &  Castk 
Over  20,000  properties  in  17  countri 
from  Europe's  vacation  rental  leader. 

Summer  Catalog  420  pg  —  $1 

124  LITTLE  FALLS  RD.,  FAIRFIELD,  NJ  07C 
TEL:  201-882-6864,  FAX:  201-808-1742 


TURKEY 

In  The  Wake 
Of  Ancient  Mariners 

Private  Aegean  yacht  charters. 
Ancient  ruins,  friendly  villages, 
epicurian  delights,  wilderness  cove: 

Group  cv  Individual  Itineraries. 
Monthly  Departures,  Year-round. 

Free  1994  Turkey  Travel  Planne 

1-800-345-445.: 


I  \(  IE  of  IRELAND 


Wi  LC)|ANC 

A  D  V  L   M  ~r  U  R  e  S 
3516  NE  155th  S> 
i'k     Seattle,  WA  9815! 


206)365-068( 


DOrHLK  ACROSTIC  NO.  137 


by  Thomas  11.  Middleton 

T 

Khv  diagram,  when  tilled  in,  will  contain  .1 
quotation  trom  ,1  published  work.  The  num- 
bered squares  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the 
numbered  blanks  under  the  WORDS.  I"he 
WORDS  form  an  acrostic:  the  first  letter  of  each 
spells  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of 
the  work  trom  which  the  quotation  is  taken 
1  he  letter  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of 
each  square  indicates  the  W<  >RD  containing  the 
letter  to  be  entered  in  that  square.  Contest 
rules  and  the  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle- 
appear  on  page  72. 


I  1 1  PES 
A  Peaks 


8.  Guaranteed 


(  '   "  There  now  is 
sour  insular 

city  of  the  ' 

(Melville, 
Moby  Ihck) 

1 )  1 \  mrteous 
social  banter 


I     Village  1  in  the 
Welsh  coast,  8 
mi.  N  ol  Bar- 
mouth 

F.  Extravagantly 
enthusiastic 


(.  1        ,  ti >r  instance 

H.  Tuna  of  warm 
1  icean  waters 


I.   Site  of  the 
National  Base- 
hall  Hall  1  'I 

Fame 

1     Important  (2 

wds.) 

k'.  Affections; 
breasts, 
conceived  as 
centers  of 
emotions 

L.  Scores  a  stroke 
under  par 


:      22     107     9      64  58 
42 

12     117           204     25  94 

154     74     68  18 

169     Id     60     147    186  96 

73     179    142    151     89  202 

200  95 

151     178     86     52     115  146 


90  20S 

87  10 

34  167 

100  210 
12 


197     97      13      72     41      4  5 


166  110 

1  s" 


185  58  141  113  85  177  149  70 
5  5     92     112     44     lis  62 


182 


16? 


37     HO     82     111     199    192    125  19 
29     14?  51 

8  78 


INI     21     I4S    104     161  47 


66     24     102     56     84  80 


140     69      6      118     54  157 


M  C  'hemicals  used 
to  kill  aphids, 

weevils,  etc 

N.  Dating  trom  a 
long-agi  >  pern  id 

O   In  the  direc  t  ii  in 
ol 

P.    1854  Dickens 
novel  (2  wds.) 


Q  Seriousness, 
gravity 

R    Informal,  casual, 
extempore 

S    I  learth,  home 

1    1  )isl  ressing, 
si  irrowtul 

U  Type  of  Del- 
phinium, 1  'I  the 
buttercup  family 

V.   Bushed,  winded 
t  5  wds  ) 


W  (  all  the  home 
base  b\  w  ireless 

(2  Wds.) 

X.  "I   and 

colour  which  I 
found/ In  Lance- 
l<  >t "  (contr  &  2 
wds  ,  Tennysi  in, 
1  juinevere) 


12  4  55  15  1  80  168  109  183 

2  OH 

133  101  31  83  11  176  195 

1  61  36  191  121  28  172 

144  128  137  55  152  77  191 

75  127  21  48  145  170  136 

190  1  0  5  50  91  as  m  207 


1  52 
201 


158  5  17  174  88  Ml 
150  205  79  33  12')  164 
165     116    17'     59      49  119 


194 


50     159  is; 


20 


108 


209    i2i    106     46     196  155 

135      3       39     171     114  14 

206     63     188    184  26 


126 
16. 


175 

.si 


27 
156 
65 

103 
198 
120 
40 
159 

76 
9? 


160 

122 


ACROSTIC  8 
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iminy  Cricket! 


A.  m..:  clue  sn»wcr>  are  rue  letters  long.  Thev  are 

- 

■ 


24. 

Tricky  sumo  adversary  finally  is  retiring 

25. 

Out-ot-fashion,  buys  some  stocks  the  wrong  way 

26. 

Clobbered  Bates  Motel  resident 

- 

Heroin  hit  some  where  we  live 

4. 

Briet  appearance  amounted  to  nothing 

29. 

Space  traveler  takes  care  of  minute  alien 

30. 

Indeed,  assuming  chairman  is  a  jerk 

- 

31. 

Cadge  from  Low  Church 

32. 

Sporty  kind  of  bike  was  blue 

- 

3  3. 

Nitwit  flipped  over  last  character  of  the  long  poem 

34. 

Moved  very  slowly,  having  drunk  all  but  a  bit  of 

brandy 

I 

35. 

"Dirty  Do:en"  broken  up  into  groups 

36. 

Having  a  high  Mass,  needs  to  be  converted 

3  / . 

Reforms,  showing  results  after  getting  married 

I 

3> 

Engineer  done  with  front  of  airline  terminal 

■ 

• 

"Mafioso"  covers  the  old  man  with  a  lot  of  experience 

40. 

Bible  >torv  includes  holy  part 

41. 

Full  of  energy  exercising,  let's  firm  up 

42. 

Mean  stretch  of  weather 

■ 

43. 

Slope  ruined  ^kier'^  equipment 

44. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  he  was  free  to  go  in  palace  or 

45. 

Work  in  a  -tore  up>et  relativ  e  in  Kansas  City 

46. 

Mrs.  Kramden  dev  elop?  spite  after  getting  married 

47 

4S 

Trap  in  grove  traps  activity  of  parrot 

Howto  customize 
your  car  in9minutes. 


Easy.  Leave  the  keys  in  it.  Leave  it  running  while  y<  >u  p<  >p  in  f<  >r  a  quick  cup  <  >t  c<  >lree.  Park  it  in  dark, 
lonely  areas.  It  <  >nly  takes  a  thief  nine  minutes  t<  >  strip  y<  >ur  car  clean. 

Allstate  is  partnering  w  ith  anti-car  theft  gr<  >ups  and  law  enf<  >rcement  agencies  acn  >ss  the  c<  >untry 
to  prevent  cars  from  being  stolen.  So  see  an  Allstate  Agent  iV»n  -m  ffAAfl  Ivitlflc 
for  simple  ways  to  help  keep  your  car  from  going  to  pieces.  lUUIt  ill  caJUU  lldllUo. 

For  tips  on  him  to  help  preu-nt  ur  thi'tt  plus  mi  mi  \      inn  i  nupinis  In  mi  v.us  jiul  tin  \IM.n.  Mnim  M\  I 1  CJ  ■  £llO 

Club  sit  an  Ukatr  \i>e-nt  or  «n[.  m  MKiji*  In  pi  i  |  I'll  |in\ "        \|i  pn^pi  ii  II  ■■   "I  m\  1 1  M 1  CI  I  C 

©  1994  Allstate  Insurance  Compam  Northhrook  Illinois 


<:  1993  American  Plastics  Council. 


It's  some  of  the  most  important  packaging 
your  kids  can  wear.  Because  plastic 
helmets  and  pads  and  other  sports 


eggs  from  premature  scrambling.  •  And  because 
plastic  is  strong,  thin  and  lightweight,  it 
provides  a  lot  of  protection  without  a  lot  of 


A  Little  Plastic  Packaging 
Can  Help  Prevent  Bruising. 


equipment  play  a  vital  role  in  helping  to 
protect  against  bumps  and  bruises.  •  Hut 
[Mastic  isn't  just  lor  fun  and  games.  Plastic 
wraps  and  trays  help  keep  food  fresh  and  pre- 
vent  spoilage.  Tamper-evident  seals  help  keep 
medicines  protected.  Foam  cartons  protect 


additional,  heavy  packaging.  •  To  learn  more, 
just  call  1-800-777-9500,  and  the  American 


Plastics  Council  will  send  you  a  free 
booklet.  •  And  see  how  a  little 
plastic  is  having  a  positive  impact  in 
places  far  beyond  the  football  field.  W 


♦*"•*  \merican 


V  L  A  S  T I C    MAKES    IT  POSSIBLE 


CAN  SEPARATE  BE  EQUAL? 
New  Answers  to  an  Old  Question  About  Race  and  Schools 

By  James  Traub 

DEATH  OF  A  GIANT 
Stalking  the  Disappearing  Bluefin  Tuna 
By  John  Seabrook 

A  CHINESE  BOX 
In  Manchuria's  Boom,  Echoes  of  a  Japanese  Utopia 

By  lan  Buruma 

owp-owpb  w  msNiima     w ru- 
tin isoxuixd  osp  Williams 
sioooo     sud       an  Tarw  smNiima 

HJfclNGAME  QSPio  /sunr     rugman ,  James  Carville , 

*Y  1  7  19°*»      Q£-M**ixos-rd-m****m33xas     nuclear  option 


"Tli  we'll  reprocess  over  forty  thousand  tons  of  material. 
And        to  be  part  of  it." 

auto  engineers  get  paid  for  putting  cars  together.  John 
Kesslar  and  his  team  at  Saturn  get  paid  for  tearing  them  apart. 

You  see,  John  is  what  some  folks  might  call  a  champion 
of  the  environment.  Having  grown  up  on  a  tarm  in  the  hills  ot 

western  Pennsylvania,  he  Jr  -rf  has  this  firm  belief  that 

"you  shouldn't  take  from  the  earth  what  you  cant 

give  back!'  So  now  he  and  1     M  gues  sPen(^  ^e 

better  part  of  their  waking  hours  dreaming  up  ways 

.  At  Saturn,  we  like  to  think  T\  '  '  , 

to  avoid  messing  up  the  planet.  Reducing  paint 

spray  emissions  into  the  atmosphere.  Turning  unusable  fenders 
■k  into  new  wheel  covers.  Reprocessing  parts  that  might 
*™  otherwise  end  up  in  some  landfill.  (Like  that  stuff  our 


5ATLRN 


immobilized  friend  is  buried  in  over  there.) 

Of  course,  these  days,  it  seems  like  everybody's  hopping  on 
the  environmental  bandwagon.  And  as  far  as  John's  concerned, 
"so  much  the  better."  Just  as  Ions  as  the  deeds  follow  the  words. 

"What  we're  doing  isn't  just  about  being  good  corporate  citizens. 
It's  about  trying  to  _ <  '?■    |    Vw^'"^  be  respectful  to  a 
>rld  which  we're  JSNaE&SiS^B^  onlv  visiting." 


A  Different  Kind  of  Company.  A  Different  Kind  of  Car. 


Chcdt  deep  in  ground-up 
body  paneL,  John  Re^lar 
beui  an  uruuual  way  of 
getting  into  bit  work. 


\RV   PHONE   LINKS  CARRY  VOICES. 
OURS  CARRY  PEOPLE. 

ncing  take  you  to  vow  next  out-of-town  meeting  electronically.  By  combining  live  video,  text 
wu  can  still  be  there  even  if  you  canHgo  their.  Its  amazing  what  w  can  do  together" 


SB 
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LETTERS 


On  Being,  and  Not  Being, 
a  Victim 

Like  Man  Gaitskill  ["On  Nor  Being 
i  Victim,"  March],  1  was  brought  up 
with  a  thick  and  unwieldy  ser  of  rules 
tli.it  allowed  me  lirrle  chance  to  make 
my  own  way  in  the  work!  with  any  clar- 
ity— and  certainly  never  allowed  me  to 
protect  myself  or  rhe  men  I  was  with.  I, 
too,  slept  with  men  with  whom  1  had 
nothing  in  common,  not  even  the  lust 
that  might  have  drawn  us  together  tor 
a  moment.  Like  the  author,  1  was  "un- 
able to  stand  up  tor  mvselt  because  1 
had  never  been  taught  how."  1  can  dis- 
tinctly remember  several  t  >ccasi(  >ns  when 
1  \\  ent  ri  >  Ivd  with  a  man  because  1  could 
nor  figure  out  how  to  get  him  our  of  rhe 
house  without  him  doing  me  damage. 
That  was  then.  Tins  is  now,  and,  like 
C  iaitskill,  1  can  defuse  almost  any  siru- 
ation.  Like  her,  I've  come  to  realize  that 
men  and  w  omen  learn  differently  and  ar 
different  speeds,  and  don't  react  to  rhe 
same  stimulation  in  the  same  way.  All 
this  1  finally  learned,  bur  nt  >r  without  rhe 
help  ot  psych  (therapy,  a  good  marriage, 
nu  >therhood,  and  endless  years  ot  grow- 
ing up. 

M\  experience  show  s,  I  think,  why 
feminist  critics  like  Katie  Roiphe  and 
I  lamille  Paglia  do  so  much  disservice. 
\\  omen  who  >jet  to  the  top  by  riding 
on  the  haeks  ot  women  who  can't 
fight  as  w  ell  or  as  confidently  don't  de- 
serve our  lioniration,  do  they?  Isn't 
it  better  to  reserve  tor  such  unaggres- 
sive women,  as  well  as  tor  all  the  men 


we  women  are  involved  with,  a  smal 
incisure  ot  kindness  and  humanity 
To  rake  a  man's  hand  in  ours  rarhe 
than  whack  him  one'  As  a  feminist  o 
long  standing,  one  whom  many  migh 
call  radical,  1  had  a  frisson  of  excite 
ment  when  Lorena  Bobbirr  cut  off  he 
husband's  penis;  there  have  been  mo 
ments,  one  in  particular,  when,  it 
had  had  a  knite  within  easy  reach, 
like  to  think  1  would  have  done  tht 
same.  But  the  truth  is  that  we  ac- 
complish a  lot  more  it  we  get  strength 
by  ourselves  and  fur  ourselves,  instead 
ot  taking  men's  srrengrh  from  them 
Delilah  took  Samson's  hair;  Lorena 
John  Wayne's  penis.  But  none  of  tha 
does  any  good  tor  those  of  us  who  ac 
tually  have  to  or  want  ro  live  wit! 
men,  or  have  sons  to  taise  in  some 
one's  likeness. 

Gaitskill  is  absolutely  right:  vio 
lence  against  women  is  a  violation  o 
the  dignity  of  everyone  involved.  Bu 
until  people  understand  this  simple 
yet  profound  notion,  rhere  will  he 
crimes  and  victims  aplenty. 

Lisa  Solod 
Oxford,  England 

As  a  young  woman  who  reports  oi 
national  acquaintance-rape  preventioi 
efforts,  1  welcomed  Man'  Gaitskill's  ob 
servarions.  The  only  problem  is  that  sh< 
doesn't  otter  anything  new  to  the  de 
bate.  Gaitskill's  perceptions  seem  re 
freshing  and  striking  only  because  o 
the  narrowness  ot  the  past  tew  years  o 
"intellectual  debate"  over  "date  rapt 
hysteria."  Few  critics  have  bothered 
to  report  on  the  wide  range  of  campu 
feminists  fighting  rape,  much  less  t<i 
analyze  sexism.  Although  ottennj 
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more  critical  voices  of  women  and 
men  tmilitulh  examining  their  expe- 
riences and  evolving  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities. Commentators  also 
have  to  ask  inure  meaningful  ques- 
tions about  ln>w  young  people  are  try- 
ing to  redefine  sex.  Only  then  will  we 
know  w  hat  it  tech  like  to  experience 
a  true  sexual  revolution. 

Paulo  Kamen 
( hicaao 
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Although  I  applaud  Mary-  Gaitskij 
realization  of  self-esteem  and  persc:i 
al  responsibility,  it  is  unfortunate  tn 
she  uses  as  a  foundation  for  h 
thoughtful  essay  a  so-called  date  raj 
she  experienced  while  under  the  i| 
fluence  of  LSD.  1  do  not  think  het  t; 
is  a  fantasy  brought  to  light  for  t 
purpose  of  illuminating  the  "metaphJ 
ical  truth."  Hie  date  rape  probably  J 
happen.  The  question  is  whether! 
not  it  took  place  in  her  head. 

As  a  teenager  1,  too,  was  occasidl 
ally  whacked-out  on  acid.  1  recall  on 
er,  trip  to  a  farm  where — with  an  «| 
traordinary  expansion  of  my  senses  p 
vided  by  eithet  a  hit  of  purple  microt 
or  windowpane,  1  can't  recall  which 
1  had  lengthy,  intricate  conversatic 
with  a  cow  and  several  pigs.  Dim  mo 
in  the  barn  turned  out  to  be  tiny  spa 
ships  piloted  by  cans  of  Hamm's  bt 
(The  invaders  later  gave  me  a  1 2-pi 
of  Hamm's  Draft,  and  1  chugged  it 
help  bring  myself  down.)  Bales  of! 
were  writhing  bundles  of  worms;  chi 
ens  were  scolding,  ebony-eyed  schc 
teachers;  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree 
the  yard  hummed  with  loud,  meta 
music.  1  did  meet  and  talk  to  pec 
that  day,  but  1  can't  remember  w 
they  or  1  said,  or  whether  1  pertorn 
any  uncivilized  acts  or  gestures. 

Steve  Wilent 
Rhododendron,  Oreg. 

Man'  Gaitskill's  essay  was,  withoi 
doubt,  the  most  sensitive  and  inte 
gent  treatment  of  date  rape  1  have  s< 
in  a  nati<  »nal  magazine.  1  especially 
predated  the  fact  that  Gaitskill  t< 
time  to  analyze  why  date  rape  happi 
Like  Gaitskill,  I've  been  raped,  and 
reasons  she  posits  as  to  why  the  ii 
dent  happened  to  her  also  apply  to 
Although  1  am  responsible  for  { 
ting  myself  in  a  situation  where  I 
vulnerable  to  being  raped,  there 
someone  else  involved  who,  not  it 
dentally,  broke  the  law.  Because  of 
confusion  as  to  whether  date  rap 
really  a  crime,  there  has  been  very 
tie  examination  of  men  who  com 
date  rape  as  opposed  to  those  whe 
olentlv  rape  strangers.  As  critic  I 
"rape  crisis"  feminism  endlessly  p« 
out,  men  are  not  animals,  incapabii 
responsibility  and  rational  though  • 
Continued  on  pag 
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Trial  by  klieg  light 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


'  hypocrisy  were  gold,  the  Capitol  would 
e  Fort  Knox. 

— Senator  John  McCain, 

Ty  March  11,  1994 

iroughout  most  of  the  winter 
nd  much  of  the  spring,  the  news  me- 
ia  so  diligently  took  up  the  cudgels 
t  the  Whitewater  inquisition  that  hy 
he  second  week  in  March  I  began  to 
yonder  why  the  Washington  press 
orps  wasn't  suggesting  that  President 
Sill  Clinton  submit  to  a  trial  hy  com- 
at  or  an  ordeal  hy  tire.  Nearly  every 
dition  of  even,'  newspaper  leaked  fresh 
tan  s  on  the  President's  name  and  rep- 
tation,  hut  the  narrative  made  sense 
Inly  if  it  was  meant  to  be  understood 
s  a  test  of  faith,  as  it  the  President 
.ere  being  asked  to  hold  white-hot  iron 
n  his  hands  or  walk  on  burning  coals, 
/lostly  the  news  was  made  of  mm*  irs — 
bout  the  slovenliness  of  the  Pres- 
ent's ethics  and  the  seediness  of  the 
'resident's  friends — and  after  five 
ninths  of  headlines,  the  burden  of 
he  complaint  amounted  to  little  more 
han  a  set  of  variations  on  a  theme  by 
lush  Limbaugh.  As  follows: 

1.  )  While  serving  as  governor  of 
Arkansas  in  the  late  1970s,  Mr.  Clin- 
on  and  his  wife  lost  money  in  a  real- 
state  speculation  on  the  Whitewater 
aver.  Variously  posted  at  $68,000, 
46,000,  $13,000,  and  $500,  the  loss 
as  variously  interpreted  as  a  sign  of 
nancial  negligence  or  political  graft. 

2.  )  The  Clintons  formed  a  business 
annership  with  James  and  Susan  Mc- 
■)ougal,  neither  of  them  the  sort  of 
erson  likely  to  be  invited  to  dinner  by 
I'amela  Harriman. 

i  3.)  Trading  in  several  commodity 
rarkets,  on  an  investment  of  $1,000, 
|4rs.  Clinton  realized  a  profit  of  near- 
/  $100,000.  The  trades  were  arranged 
iy  Robert  ("Red")  Bone,  a  professional 
jardsharp. 
4.)  Vincent  Foster,  a  White  House 


lawyer  who  apparently  had  been  man- 
aging Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton's  person- 
al inv  estments,  committed  suicide  in 
July  of  1993.  Not  even  the  oldest  and 
wisest  political  columnist  in  Wash- 
ington knew  why  he  had  d'  >ne  so,  but 
it  was  assumed  that  because  Mr.  Foster 
had  been  a  friend  and  law  partner  of 
Mrs.  Clinton's  in  Arkansas,  he  had 
died  under  circumstances  other  than 
those  described  to  the  police.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  suspected  foul  play. 

5.  )  Ten  government  functionaries, 
among  them  George  Stephanopoulos, 
the  President's  aide-de-camp,  received 
subpoenas  from  a  Washington  grand 
jury  taking  testimony  about  the  failure 
of  the  Arkansas  savings  and  loan  once 
owned  by  Mr.  McDougal.  Avoiding 
photographers  as  they  passed  in  and 
out  of  the  courthouse,  the  witnesses 
presented  the  pleasing  appearance  of 
criminal  suspects. 

6.  )  During  the  ten  years  that  Mr. 
Clinton  served  as  governor  of  Ar- 
kansas, ,i  quorum  of  well-placed  peo- 
ple in  Little  Rock  made  a  lot  of  money, 
not  always  in  ways  that  could  be  safe- 
ly explained  n »  the  IRS. 

Although  I  don't  doubt  that  three  <  >r 
tour  of  the  points  in  question  might  be 
made  into  a  losing  election  or  a  tele- 
vision miniseries,  they  don't  add  to  a 
sum  of  hi^h  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
likely  to  impeach  a  president,  and  they 
reveal  nothing  of  the  President's  char- 
acter that  wasn't  obv  ious  two  years 
ago  during  his  electu  in  campaign.  Sure- 
ly it  has  been  clear  from  the  outset 
that  Mr.  Clinton  is  not  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. As  a  presidential  candidate  he 
was  known  to  have  evaded  the  military 
draft  during  the  Vietnam  War  and  to 
have  enjoyed  the  company  of  women 
to  whom  he  w. isn't  married;  the 
Arkansas  newspapers  knew  him  .is 
"Slick  Willie,"  and  in  the  November 
election  he  received  40  percent  of  his 
votes  from  people  who  believed  him  to 


bean  inveterate  liar;  within  six  months 
of  his  triumphani  arrival  in  Washing- 
ton, the  President  showed  himself  ab- 
jectly beholden  to  the  m<  mied  interests 
(in  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  as  well 
as  in  Flippin,  Arkansas),  as  a  man  w  in  > 
doesn't  make  good  on  most  of  his 
promises  and  drifts  on  the  tide  of  the 
opinion  polls — in  brief  and  in  sum,  an 
ambitious  American  politician,  circa 
1LW4,  loyal  to  the  cause  of  expedience 
and  intent  upon  seizing  the  bauble  of 
fame.  But  why  should  the  discovery 
come  as  a  surprise,  or  provoke  the  news 
media  t>  >  a  turu  >us  casting  i  >t  st<  »nes  and 
a  frantic  turning  over  of  rocks' 

The  answers  speak  to  the  cynicism 
of  the  permanent  government  in 
Washington  (i.e.,  the  Congress,  the 
entrenched  bureaucracies,  the  news 
media),  which  regards  even  the  faintest 
pre  ispect  of  genuine  political  reform  as 
both  an  affront  to  its  dignity  and  a 
calamity  of  nature.  By  extinguishing 
the  little  light  of  idealism  that  re- 
mained to  the  Clinton  presidency  as  re- 
cently as  last  Christmas,  the  pennanent 
government  protects  its  own  agenda,  its 
own  prerogatives,  its  own  definition 
of  politics  as  a  synonym  tor  the  market 
in  teat  and  greed.  Let  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clinton  be  seen  as  hypocrites,  as  venal 
as  junk-bond  merchants,  and  as  du- 
plicitous  as  Michael  Heaver  or  Ed 
Meese,  and  then  maybe  the  American 
public  could  put  aside — once  and  for 
all — the  childish  notion  of  a  govern- 
ment animated  by  moral  principle. 

Acting  their  parts  as  (he  servants  ot 
the  status  quo  and  accepting  hints  and 
documents  from  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  informants,  the  various  di- 
visions of  the  news  media  presented 
different  stagings  of  the  Whitewater 
morality  play.  On  the  nominally  liberal 
left,  the  voices  of  aroused  conscience 
in  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  approached  the  topic  of  Mr. 
Clinton's  character  behind  the  masks 
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u.ii i1  i i-  i.  'i  (  !•  > wr ni  >r  Clinton  in  Lit- 
tie  Kin.k  motel  rooms,  surely  it  was 
alv  i\'s  good  taste  ro  t, ilk  ahoul  mon- 
e\,  even  it  the  amounts  were  so  small 
as  to  he  scarcely  visible.  Borrowing  the 
stock  phrases  with  which  they  had 
memorialized  the  last  days  oi  the  Rea- 
gan Administration  ("fluid  morality" 
and  "seedy  appearances"),  the  editori- 
al writers  relied  upon  the  same  vo- 
cabulary! >t  pu hi*-  admonitii  >n  in  which 
they  express  their  t  >ppt  >sit ion  to  tyran- 
ny and  their  belief  in  freedom.  ( Charles 
Peters,  the  editor  tit  The  Washington 
Monthly,  struck  the  prec  ise  n<  ite  of  the 
preferred  sanctimony  -"1  do  worry 
thai  the  W  hite  1  It nise's  insensil  ivity  to 
ethic  al  issues  is  threatening  the  nit  iral 
authority  of  the  presidency.  And  thai 
can  have  grave  consequences." 

Although  no  less  fatuous  than  the 
piety  of  the  left,  the  fulminations  on 
the  unambiguously  reactionary  right 
were  K  >th  m<  ire  p<  »inted  and  m<  ire  ab- 
surd. Trembling  with  indignation  and 
blinking  in  the  television  lights,  Sen- 
ator Alphonse  IVAin.n.)  (R.,  N.Y.) 
made  the  rounds  of  the  Washington 
talk  show-  to  accuse  the  (. )linton  Ad- 
ministration of  "lies!"  "distortions!" 
"secret  cabals!"  His  hosts  politely  re- 
frained from  addressing  him  as  "Sen- 
ator Shakedi  iwn"  (the  name  by  whic  h 
he  is  fi  >ndly  kn.  iwn  to  his  colleagues  <  >n 
( '  ipitol  Hill);  nor  did  anybody  remind 
the  audience  that  1  )'Amato's  habii  of 
ext<  irtiti'j  i  ampaign  eontnhut  i<  >ns  had 
pn  unpieJ  i  he  Senate  Ethic  s  C  !ommit- 
tee  tt  i  chastise  him  tor  his  too  eager  and 
y s  i  it  i\  tik  e.  It  u  is 
left  to  David  Wilhelin,  the  I  )emocraric 
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pan  »xysms .  >t  hysterical  glee.  Once  again, 
the  contradictions  were  grotesque — 
tin.--  ol  "corruption!"  "chicanery!" 
"fraud!"  lit  mi  .i  paper  that  had  staunch- 
ly supported  the  Iran-Contra  arms 
deals  ;inJ  defined  the  savings-and-loan 
swindles  as  the  patriotic  labor  of  cap- 
it  .il  tt  irin.it  it  m. 

Admiring  the  hypi >c  risy  t  >t  tin-  Jour- 
nal's editorial  page  in  late  January,  I 
made  the  mistake  of  attributing  the 
tone  ot  near  hysteria  to  the  paranoid 
enthusiasms  of  Robert  L  Hartley,  itsed- 
itor.  An  ardent  believer  in  the  mysti- 
e.il  properties  ot  "Star  Wars,"  Bartley 
deeply  reveres  Lieutenant  Colonel 
(.  )liver  North,  a  hero  whom  he  some- 
t  lines  contuses  w  ith  Napoleon  or 
Alexander  the  C  ire;it,  and  thinks  that 
the  entire  history  ot  capitalism  is  ex- 
plained by  the  Latter  curve.  Anybody 
who  tails  to  acknowledge  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  purity  ot  the  l°iSOs, 
Bartley  associates  w  ith  the  Antichrist. 
At  a  dinner  party  some  years  ago  in 
New  York,  I  remember  him  mistaking 
me  tor  leddy  Kennedy  and,  seizing  me 
by  the  t le,  attempting  to  ch< ike  me  tt i 
death.  His  editorials  often  tall  into 
similarly  violent  passions,  and  the  dis- 
covery ot  lacunae  in  President  Clin- 
ton's t,i\  records  moved  him  to 
righteous  scorn: 

rhe  tin.iiKi.il  Ilk-  ol  Bill  .iiul  Hillary 
C  ilinton  reatL  more  like  the  milieu  ot  ,i 
1  )avid  Mamel  play,  in  which  glib  five- 
and-dimers  swim  alt  mg  the  edges  ot  the 
real  ec  i  m<  >my,  living  on  fane  \  talk,  cut- 
i  ing  corners  and  hoping  that  t  me  t  it  the 
big  boys  w  ill  otter  them  a  piece  ot  the 
$  1 00  sure  thing. 

At  first  I  thought  the  thundering 
i  m  the  right  merely  foolish.  For  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  President  Clinton 
is  a  Republican,  friendly  to  a  corporate 
view  ot  the  world,  an  advocate  ot  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment, unlikely  to  question  rhe  wisdom 
ot  Merrill  Lynch.  As  his  chief  financial 
advisers  he  had  appointed  Robert  Ru- 
bin .nitl  Roger  Altman,  both  ot  whom 
t  >wed  their  It  irtunes  to  their  success  i  >n 
Wall  Street,  and  as  secretary  ot  the 
treasury,  he  had  appointed  Lloyd 
Bentsen,  formerly  the  chairman  ot  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
know  n  tor  his  loyalties  to  the  oil  com- 
panies and  the  hanks.  Maybe  Mr.  Clin- 
ton didn't  know  all  the  "big  boys"  in 
New  York,  and  possibly  he  had  spent 


ttio  much  rune  with  rhe  "five-anta 
tinners"  in  Arkansas,  but  quite  clearil 
he  didn't  intend  to  threaten  rhe  el 
tablished  order.  Why  then  Mr.  Bar 
ley's  feverish  crying  out  again! 
"fanatic  propagandists"  and  "left  win! 
lobbyists".' 

Because  in  the  public  mind,  if  not  il 
Mr.  Bartley's,  President  Clinton,  n 
matter  how  flawed  his  character  a 
In  ivy  w  eak  his  efforts  to  shift  the  ba 
ance  ot  political  power  in  Washing 
ton,  still  embodies  and  represents  tb 
hope  that  the  government  might  r 
used  to  improve  the  hit  of  ordinan 
citizens,  that  in  at  least  some  of  i 
functions  ir  might  do  something  ft 
people  who  can't  afford  to  hire  a  lol 
hyist  at  the  going  rate  of  $400  an  hou 
Despite  the  embarrassments  of  his  tir 
eighteen  months  in  office,  Presidei 
Clinton  had  been  incautious  enoug 
to  actually  send  a  tew  bills  toCongre 
proposing  reforms  ot  the  enviroi 
mental  and  campaign-finance  law; 
and  his  wife,  anathematized  in  a  Wi 
Street  Journal  headline  as  "Hillary  in  tl 
Pits,"  was  attempting  to  rearrange  tl 
national  health-care  system,  whic! 
as  Mr.  Bartley's  readers  well  know,' 
tantamount  to  messing  around  wit 
1 4  percent  tit  the  gross  domestic  pn  > 
net.  Arguing  that  the  Whitewater  ne\ 
proved  the  Clinton  Administratior 
taLe  claim  to  the  throne  of  virtue,  tl  i 
Journal  recommended  a  prompt  ar  ; 
happy  return  to  the  glorious  year  i 
1985,  back  to  the  Cold  War  and  sir 
ply-side  economics  and  Nancy  Re  > 
gan  dancing  with  Alfred  Bloomingdal  i 
undei  the  stats  in  the  Hollywood  Bov 

Like  the  Journal's  editorial  page,  tlj  i 
permanent  government  in  Washtn 
ton  welcomed  the  Whitewater  invt 
ligations  as  a  means  tit  making  tin 
stand  still.  A  procession  ot  Democrat  ; 
politicians  (very  earnest,  very  big  I 
minded)  appeared  on  the  Sunda  g 
morning  talk  shows  to  say  that  tl  . 
foul  breath  ot  scandal  had  paralyz'  | 
the  friends  tit  good  government.  Th 
blamed  the  Republicans  tor  the  "cri  } 
pling  effect"  that  had  postponed  • 
delayed  rhe  passage  ot  new  and  nob  «( 
laws.  Were  it  not  tor  rhe  din  ot  rum 
and  the  obstacles  placed  m  the  path  - 
progress  by  a  sensation-mongerii 
news  media,  they  would  move  at  on  ■ 
to  get  on  with  the  business  of  "solvi  ct 
the  real  problems  facing  this  cou 


■y."  Lhc  pose  was  disingenuous,  but 
obody  h<  ithered  to  explain  the  1  •  <k 
xtending  to  their  Democratic  guests 
ie  same  c<  nirtesies  t  iffered  t<  i  Senat*  ir 
)'Amato,  the  televisu  in  anch<  irpe<  iple 
;frained  from  pointing  out  that  the 
Villi  >cratic  Party  In  'Ids  a  man  >ntv  in 
oth  the  Senate  and  the  I  louse  ol 
.epresentatives,  that  it  it  wished  toad- 
ress  "the  real  problems  racing  this 
luntry,"  it  didn't  lack  the  means  with 
'hich  to  d(  i  si  i. 

But  in  Washington  the  trick  is  to 
jstain  the  illusion  of  social  change 
'hile  preserving  the  freeze  frame  <  >t  the 
:atus  c|lid,  and  "the  true  business  ot 
overnment,"  notwithstanding  the 
arnest  rhetoric  that  decorates  the  na- 
on's  i  ip-ed  panes,  is  the  achieving  i  »t  a 
ertect  state  of  inactii  >n.  C<  ingress  war- 
y  avoids  solutions  to  "real  problems" 
ecause  solutions  invariably  mean  that 
imehody  has  to  h  ise  st  imething  i  ir  give 
imething  up;  solutions  miph  change, 
nd  change  is  unacceptable  because 
hange  translates  into  resentment,  and 
;sei  itment  li  ises  vi  >tcs. 

In  place  ot  energetic  politics,  the 
ibrmanent  government  substitutes  the- 
Itrical  spectacle,  and  the  media  set 
ne  terms  ot  the  courtship  imposed  up- 
n  the  man  who  would  prov  e  himself 
t  for  the  hand  of  the  republic.  Me- 
ieval  chroniclers  tell  ot  princesses 
/ho  send  Christian  knights  in  search 
f  dragons,  requiring  them  to  recover 
its  and  pieces  i  >t  the  true  en  iss  and  t<  i 
■ander  for  many  days  and  nights  in 
eathen  forests.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
Iwentieth  century,  in  a  country  that 
rides  itself  on  its  faith  in  reas<  >n,  pres- 
lents  come  and  go  within  the  flaming 
ire  of  klieg  lights,  weighed  in  the  dai- 
ly balance  of  the  public-<  ipini(  in  pi  'lis, 
peir  voting  records  and  childhood 
hemories  sifted  through  the  labyrinths 
1 1  'rossfire  or  The  MclMiighlin  C  !roup, 
nswering,  in  twenty  words  or  less, 
tuestions  that  cannot  he  answered  in 
:  thousand  w<  irds. 

:  Like  President  Reagan,  President 
uinton  possesses  an  impressive  talent 
:>r  the  part.  Just  as  Mr.  Reagan  estah- 
shed  the  authi  irity  i  >t  his  presidency  by 
iiakinga  joke  of  his  gunshot  wound — 
Mi  >ney,  1  ti  irg<  it  ti  i  duck" — s,  >  also  Mr. 
linton  earned  the  respect  of  the  elec- 
irate  by  making  a  sermi  m  i in  60  Mm- 
ijtes  ot  his  liaison  with  Genniter 
lowers.  Generally  admired  for  Inca- 


pacity io  hear  msiili  and  humiliation, 
the  President  again  proved  his  mettle 
on  the  evening  of  March  24  before  a 
iin  »b  i  4  tepi  li  ters  assembled  in  1  he  East 
Ki  h  mi  i  >t  the  While  I  k  Hise.  At  ease  in 
the  klieg  lights,  preserving  within  the 
fasiness  of  himself  the'  imperturbable 
quid  ' 't  a  public  statue,  Mr.  C  linn  >n 
for  thirty-eight  perilous  minutes  an- 
swered questions  about  the  Whitewa- 
ter real  estate  deal,  never  once 
betraying  the  least  sign  of  tear  or  disgust. 
On  the  strength  of  his  perfi  >rmance  he 
recovered  ten  ratings  points  in  the 
opinion  polls,  and  the  news  media  the 
next  day  were  unanimous  in  their 
praise — "Adroit,  Adept,  Ingratiating" 
(the  Washington  Post);  "Magnificent" 
(AB(  '  News);  "Dramatic,  high-wire 
clash"  (the  New  York  Times). 

Tlx-  presidency  undoubtedly  con- 
stitutes a  tearful  test  i  if  a  man's  capac- 
ities, hut  his  capacities  t>  >r  what '  Even 
it  the  electorate  understood  or  cared 
abi  nit  si  imething  as  tedn  his  as  the  me- 
chanics of  government,  how  does  it 
choose  between  the  rivals  tor  its  feal- 
ty and  esteem  '  The  i  me  attribute  that 
can  he  km  iwn  and  seel  i  Ci  >mes  tt  i  stand 
tor  all  the  other  attributes  that  remain 
invisible,  and  st  >  the  test  beci  mies  i  me 
*  >t  finding  i  nit  w  In  lean  survive  the  stu- 
pidity and  pitiless  indifference  ot  the 
televisit  m  cameras. 

Why  he  satisfied  with  the  play  ot 
mere  words?  Why  not  equip  the  Pres- 
ident ot  the  United  States  with  a 
broadsword  or  an  old  crossbow  and 
send  him  into  the  field  against  tour 
hi  irsemen  in  black  arm<  >r  i  >r  an  infuri- 
ated hear  '  .Assuming  that  the  event  is 
properly  promoted  and  attractively 
staged,  1  d<  m't  see  why  it  Wi  nildll't  draw 
a  sizable  audience  (at  least  as  large  as 
the  one  drummed  up  for  Nancy  Ker- 
rigan and  Tonya  Harding  at  the 
Olympic  Games),  and  1  expect  that 
any  number  of  corporate  sponsors 
ci  u i LI  he  counted  up<  >n  tt  i  suppb  c<  >m- 
mercial  messages  touting  the  frontier 
spirit  th.it  made  .America  great.  1  can 
imagine  Peter  Jennings  or  Connie 
Chung  prov  iding  sententious  com- 
mentary about  the  President's  prior 
showings  against  a  lion,  a  Ninja,  and 
a  wi  'It,  and  st  ime  days  later — assuming, 
praise  Jesus,  thai  the  President  sur- 
vived— I  can  see  him  talking  tt  i  v  )prah, 
or  Larry,  or  Jay  about  his  lifelong 
It  ive  of  manly  sp<  irts. 
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[Speech] 

THE  SCANDAL 
OF  AMERICAN 
SCANDALS 


From  tin  address  given  in  April  by  ( Jarrison  Keillor 
to  an  audience  oj  journalists  al  the  National  Press 
Club  in  Washington,  D.C.  Keillor's  story  "Anna 
Karenina:  The  Sequel"  appeared  in  the)idy  1993  is- 
sue oj  I  larper's  Magazine. 

i  was  n<  >t  gi  >ing  tt  i  talk  ah<  nit  Whitewater  to- 
day,  hut  then  1  thought  that  it  I  didn't  you'd 
think  I  know  something  ahout  it,  and  the  onl> 
way  tor  me  to  prove  that  I  don't  is  to  talk  ahout 
it  at  length,  s<  >  I  will.  Tin-  Whitewater  stt  >rv  has 
run  f<  >r  tru  >nths  i  >n  the  pi  >wer  i  >t  suggest  i<  >n.  With 
any  shaggy-dog  story  like  this  one,  whose  point 
is  its  pointlessness,  people  hecotne  fascinated 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  still  standing  and  lis- 
tening to  what  apparently  is  a  long,  winding 
circumst.inti.il  joke  that  the  teller  keeps  com- 
plicating by  tossing  in  new  unrelated  elements — 
things  we  don't  know  that  may  he  true  and,  it 
the\  are,  then  other  things  that  may  he  true. 
Eventually,  Whitewater  became  a  story  ahout  it- 
self— "Why  Are  We  Journalists  Devoting  So 
Much  Time  to  a  Story  Thar  Doesn't  Exist 
Yet.'" — and  Zeitgeist  pieces  appeared  ahout  how 
this  story  would  never  have  gotten  so  big  it  it 
weren't  that  the  people  distrusted  the  President 
anyway.  And  now  the  story  dw  indles  to  a  tew 
scraps — the  possibility  of  inconsistencies  in 
statements  ahout  things  that  nobody  ever  sug- 
gested were  wrony  to  heum  with.  The  American 
people  are  sitting  on  the  bleachers  waiting  f<  ir  the 
elephant  to  come  out  and  all  we  see  are  the  guys 
selling  cotton  candy.  That's  you. 


This  is  ,i  lous\  wav  to  run  a  scandal.  In  En- 
gland, they  know  how  scandals  should  happen. 
When  1  was  in  London  m  March,  there  was  a 
story  ahout  a  Conservative  member  of  Parlia- 
ment found  naked  and  dead  in  his  kitchen,  an 
accidental  victim  of  a  vcrv  unusual  sexual  act 
that  you  should  ne\er  try  except  w  ith  adult  su- 
pervision. This  is  .i  typical  British  political  scan- 
dal: it's  big,  sudden,  tas^  mat  ing.  It  entertains 
millions  i  >t  pec  iple  fi  >r  a  tew  da\  s  at  m  i  public  ex- 
pense. There  were  n<  >  hearings,  n<  >  special  pn  >s- 
ecutor,  no  tapes  and  computer  disks  to  be 
subpoenaed,  no  mountains  of  financial  detail 
to  si »n  through,  iiist  a  politician  who  stood  tor 
old-fashioned  conservative  t.uniK  values  and 
vet  had  a  rich  fantasy  lite.  It's  all  in  the  papers, 
in  great  detail,  and  then  it's  over. 

A  scandal  is  ,i  revelatit  m  of  the  humanity  of  fa- 
mous pe<  iple.  Fami  his  and  pi  iwertul  pe<  >ple  can  be 
amazingly  human.  .A  man  can  he  a  I  S.  senat<  >t 
and  knowledgeable  about  foreign  policy  and  tax 
law  and  so  forth  and  also  be  capable  of  lunging  at 
a  woman  he  barely  knows  and  kissing  her  on  the 
lips  against  her  w  ill — a  pret  tv  dumb  thing  to  do. 
And  he  can  do  this  again  and  again,  over  the 
years,  grabbing  women,  hugging  them,  saying 
dumb  things  to  them — a  dreadful  experience  tot 
the  Wi  mien,  and  thev  're  right  tc  i  expi  ise  him  and 
it  i  mght  t< i  he  in  the  papers — and  yet:  I  1<  >w  much 
time  sh>  hi  Id  the  D.S.  Senate  spend  on  this'  How 
much  should  the  senator  spend  on  legal  counsel.' 
A  quartet  million'  A  halt  million'  Must  tins 
make  its  way  thr<  nigh  the  ci  nu  ts  L  >r  the  next  K  mr 
years?  Wouldn't  it  he  better  to  simply  say,  "Anv 
U.S.  senatcM  who  lunges  at  a  woman  and  kisses 
her  against  her  w  ill,  or  yrabs  her,  w  ill  pav  thai 
W(  >man  >V,000  per  lunge,"  and  let  it  go  at  that  ' 
Skip  the  hearings.  Let  it  he  in  the  paper  ti  »r  a  day 
i  >r  twi  >.  One  mi  ire  dumb  tinny  d<  me  b\  a  tamt  his 
persi  >n.  And  we  g(  >  i  in  r<  i  s(  imething  else. 
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u  i  liait  tih 'i e  titled  \U  Jui  F- "'J  C  /win . "  uiis  distributed  in  April  by  James  ( '.arville.  an  ad\  iser  t<>  President  Clinton ,  at  a  breakfast  intervk 
■  .  -u/>  i ./  |oi(r>ut/fvh  /  he  chart .  u hich  (  artille  created,  purports  u <  s/ii  >n  h< »u  the  mainstream  press .  in  covering  Clinton,  takes  its  dire 
fj..in  uin.'!(>  m;/u-um«|  j>nMktiti>>nv  u/ik/i  m  mm  get  then  stories  from  biased  sources  ( 'arvillc's  "food  chain"  includes  David  Hale,  the  Arkans 
\ud'^  (»/)■■  im/>liciiicd  (.  /int. <»i  in  WrWifiitcr  arongdoings;  Roger  Perr\  and  Lam  /\ttte)s<'»i.  Clintons  former  bodyguards;  Sally  Perdue,  u 
i  Limed  thai  die  had  an  aflan  uuh  i  'lintoii  u/n/e  he-  ivas  governor;  Reed  Irvine,  Ffxvd  Brou'n,  and  David  Bowie,  right-wing  activists;  Cliff ]ackst 
\ n\  and  1'itttei  v.'ii  *  l.iu  yer.  Republican  ( 'uiigressinen  Al  I )'Amati >  and  BoF  I  >ornan;  Sheffield  Nelson ,  /.inner  chair  oj  the  Arkansas  Republic 
P  trr^  and  \ koine!  /.#/»im»i  and  lAuiJ  Smick.  u  h< <se  neu  s/ettci  elainuv!  thai  V  ine  eni  Fosters  body  teas  moved  after  his  suicide. 


T.i  hold  Senator  Pack  wood  up  as  a  pariah  tor 
v  'inmi!  i'  >  u>  It  i-  ni  .I  attractive. 

Iiteotisi  less,  .ii  i- 1  we  al- 

■ 

When  I  was  in  London,  the  British  Defense 
lit  |  i ye  .  •:  tinnier-  >\i- 
|  i led  in  tr<  >nt  ■  >t  the 

1    I  le  i-  M.\t\  and 

I,  si  u  liaJ  Ken  Ins  mis- 
irs  niJ  n.  i\\  s|  ie  I  i.id  re- 


ing,  your  mouth  enchanting,  your  back  elegant, 
y<  nir  hands  so  graceful,  vour  skin  so  very  fair  and 
satin  to  touch,  your  breasts  so  petite,  vour  nip- 
ples si  i  pink  like  a  girl's,  your  legs  so  gazelle-like, 
your  smell  so  overpoweringly  intoxicating.  How 
1  1.  mg  to  hi  >1J  y<  >u  in  my  arms  and  to  envelop  you 
in  kisses." 

Now  that's  the  sort  of  scandal  a  person  can  en- 
joy: a  distinguished  man  infatuated  with  a  young- 
er woman  who  then  betrays  him  tor  money  and 
brings  him  down  m  disgrace,  and  w  ho  then  says, 
through  her  publicist,  thai  she  revealed  the  of- 
ficer to  the  new  spaper  n<  »t  tor  the  quarter-million 
doll. us  but  so  that  she  could  "put  it  behind  her 
and  get  on  with  her  life." 

T  hat's  j  surry.  Scandal  ought  to  be  operatic. 
"Your  eyes  piercing,  your  mouth  enchanting" — 
Puccini  could  have  set  that  to  music.  Getting  a 
little  help  on  vour  futures  trading  from  a  rich 
friend  who  is  ,i  lawyer  representing  a  company 
that  has  been  well-treated  by  the  state  vour  hus- 
band is  governor  of  is  not  operatic. 

Whereas  the  British  relish  a  scandal  in  which 
the  private  life  of  the  greai  is  suddenly  rev  ealed 
m  a  burst  of  light,  we  prefer  scandals  that  con- 
sist ot  shadowy  characters  in  cahoots  who  work 
their  see  ret  ends  until  the\  are  flushed  out  by  in- 


trepid  reporting.  I  he  truth  is,  though,  that  ours 
is  .1  pretty  open  and  democratic  society,  the 
press  was  after  ilns  Presideni  for  weeks  ro  an- 
swer questions  about  Whitewater,  and  when  the 
President  stood  up  t* 1  answer  them,  he  got  ques- 
tions like,  "Wh< )  do  y< >n  feel  is  respt insible  for  tins 
Whitewater  story  getting  .is  big  as  it  has?"  1  )umb 
questions. 

I  must  say,  I  like  this  President.  I  le  enjoys  his 
work,  he  is  .1  man  of  good  humor,  and  he  speaks 
in  whole  sentences,  sometimes  gracefully.  A 
democracy  needs  good  humor  to  keep  it  hump- 
ing along.  When  scandal  breaks  and  we  see  the 
humanity  of  the  great  revealed,  naked,  dumb, 
there  is  always  a  cry  ft >r  new  rules  <  »r  at  least  a  new 
awareness  and  sensitivity  that  w  ill  prevent  this 
terrible  thing  from  ever  happening  again.  We 
should  he  careful,  though,  not  to  make  the  world 
so  tine  and  good  that  you  and  1  can't  enjoy  liv  - 
ing in  it.  A  world  that  is  sate  from  any  sexual  ha- 
rassment will  he  a  world  in  which  there  is  no 
flirtation.  A  world  that  is  sate  from  thieves  w  ill 
have  no  entrepreneurs.  A  government  that  know  s 
no  friendly  connections  or  favors  between  politi- 
cians and  businessmen  would  be  the  first  in  the 
historv  ot  the  world.  And  a  world  without  fiction, 
my  friends,  would  he  unbearable  tor  all  of  us. 


PLUTONIUM'S 
HAPPY  FACE 


From  the  script  for  "The  Plutonium  Story,"  an 
eleven-minute  cartoon  distributed  earlier  this  year 
by  Power  Reactor  and  Nuclear  Fuel  I  )evelopmem 
Corporation,  a]apanese  company,  to  television  sta- 
tions, schools,  and  residents  in  the  Fukui  region  oj 
Japan  ;  the  company  recently  opened  a  nuclear  reactor 
there.  The  cartoon  is  narrated  by  a  smiling  charac- 
ter named  Pluto  Bos,  who  wears  a  space  helmet 
bearing  the  chemical  symbol  for  plutonium.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Japanese  by  Aileen  Mioko  Smith,  a 
Japanese  anti-nuclear  activist. 

IT 

*  JLello,  everyone!  1  am  Pluto  Boy,  made 
from  plutonium.  It's  nice  to  meet  you  all.  It  is  a 
real  shame  that  I  was  first  used  in  atomic  bombs, 
because,  like  everyone,  I  really  hate  war.  1  low- 
working  for  peace.  And  yet,  there  are  lots  of 
nasty  rumors  about  me.  There  are  many  people- 
out  there  who  think  of  plutonium  as  a  big,  had 
monster.  Let  me  ask  you:  Do  you  have  an  image 
of  me  as  something  frightening,  something  you 
don't  understand'  It  you  do,  please  listen  to  the 
true  story  ot  plutonium. 

The  tirst  big  misconception  about  me  is  that 
it  you  have  about  10  kilograms  of  plutonium  you 


can  easily  make  an  atomic  bomb.  When  people 
heat  this,  the>  think,  "It  would  he  terrible  it 
si  H  iK-  had  pei  iple  made  an  atomic  bomb  out  ot  this 
plutonium!" 

Pui  is  it  rcall}  possible  to  do  such  a  thing:' 
Plutonium  used  in  atomic  bombs  has  to  he  at 
Last  9?  percent  pure.  Plutonium  used  in  gener- 
al reactors  is  at  most  ^  percent  pure.  So  you 
can  see  thai  11  would  be  extremely  difficult  10 
make  an  atomic  bomb  out  of  this  plutonium. 
Even  it  someone-  dul  want  to  make  an  atomic 
bomb  from  ibis  material,  he  would  need  to  hav  e- 
access  to  very  complicated  technology  and  large- 
scale  facilities.  And  most  important,  plutonium 
is  kept  under  stril  t  security,  s,  <  u  is  imp<  >ssiNe-  to 
steal  any. 

The  second  misconception  pe<  iple  have  about 


[Letter] 

MY  STALKER, 
THE  CAR 


From  an  unsigned  letter  sent  in  March  by  Fiat,  the 
e to  manufacturer,  to  50,000  young  women  m  Spam. 
The  letter  was  the  first  installment  in  <i  direct-mail 
campaign  to  promote  the  (  'inquecento,  a  bun  ear.  Al- 
though a  second  letter,  sent  li  jew  days  later,  de- 
scribed the  car  in  detail,  the  first  letter,  un'tten  on  pink 
stationery,  contained  no  mention  of  the  Cinquecen- 
to  or  Fun.  After  several  recipients  notified  the  police 
that  the\  were  being  stalked,  Fiat  apologized  and  ex- 
plained that  "the  anxiety  of  modern  urban  life  pro- 
duced a  reaction  we  hadn't  intended."  rranslated 
from  the  Spanish  by  I  hiniel  Zalewski. 

Y 

-lesterdav  we  saw  each  other  again.  We  passed 
each  other  on  the  street,  and  1  noticed  that  you 
were  looking  at  me  w  ith  interest.  So  tar,  our  re 
lationship  has  been  nothing  more  than  that.  1 
don't  want  it  to  continue  that  way. 

1  need  to  get  to  know  you  and  1  w  ant  you  to  get 
to  know  me,  too,  because  I  am  sure  thai  we  are- 
made  tor  each  other.  1  have  an  idea.  Since  nei- 
ther one  ot  us  has  to  commit  to  the  other,  how 
about  a  little  affair? 

Try  me.  It  I  am  not  what  you  have  been  look- 
ing tor,  we  can  fi irget  each  . ither.  But  it  we  doc< >n- 
nect,  I  promise  a  long  and  stable  relationship.  It 
you  happen  to  see  me  again,  don't  just  pass  by.  I 
only  need  10  be  w  ith  you  tor  a  few  minutes.  Even 
it  it  eloe-sn't  work  out,  I  promise  that  you  will 
never  forget  our  little  experience  together. 

'lou  w  ill  hear  from  me  very  soon. 


READINGS 
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me.  Thev  put  frightening  images  of  atomic  bombs 
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THE  GUN'  LOBBY 
MOVES  IN 
FOR  THE  KILL 


SMOG  REDUCTION 
A  SIDE  EFFECT 
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_  re  their  ceth  to  up 

rtters  i         i  :    ni  _• 

i:a'«  "r\  v.ticailv  correct"  acer.da.  Our  message  to 

Politicians  on  the  Investigation  List  receive 

rses 

warning  to  clean  up  their  act.  The  next  step  is 
■      ■   ?  Target  List.  1     tk      M  red 

bee  me  our  Fnme  Target  at  anv  time  unless 
make  a  genuine  errort  to  reverse  the  dam- 

rice.  Tne  Pnme  Target  receives  an  irreversible. 


t  hi 

1  ii  nn  thi  ds  make  it 
litticuli    in  ;  unplt*a>ant 
:•••:•»    rhu>,  victi  <r\ 
run  ■  t  xi  n  n  i  it  ing  polu  ical 

gle  p«  ilnician  to  set  an  example  for  i>thers:  bring- 
to  hear  on  a  single,  high-visibility  target,  never 
hacking  i>tt  until  the  target  has  either  resigned, 


MASONS  TRY 
A  HARDSELL 


the  ball  IW  issue.)/ Brick' &  Block:  The  Maga- 
zine of  the  M  isonry  Institute,  published  in  Bethes- 

M  h  lure  this   h  .  p.ist  midnight  and  .1  young 
woman  is  sitting  i  »n  her  bed  in  her  C  laithersburg, 
Maryland,  town  house.  She  hears  a  commotion 
> 'ii  the  street.  Three  vehicles  have  stopped  in 
front  of  her  row  ot  tow  n  houses,  and  several  men 
1 1  n  our  ot  the  cars  to  argue.  The  irgu- 
me<  ne  draw  s  1  gun. 
•it  w  arning,  this  young  w  1 1111,111 
:  un  ot  a  bullet  .1-  it  enters  her 

:  :.  ;ent  b\ stander  hit  b\ 
1  w  indi >\\  '  1  lard- 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 
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has  been  destn  iyed,  or  has  otherwise  been  effec- 
tively neutralized.  Only  then  do  we  move  on  to 
another  Prune  Target. 

At  this  point  the  question  is,  Why  should 
Second  Amendment  groups  get  involved  in  re- 
calling David  Roberti?  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons. 

1 .  First,  most  of  our  politicians  are  basically  po- 
litical prostitutes.  Their  primary  objective  is  to 
-jet  elected  and  re-elected  so  that  they  can  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  power,  influence,  prestige, 
and  money  that  holding  office  yields.  They  often 
use  legislate  >n  and  regulation  as  a  means  of  gen- 
erating cash  and  influence. 

It  skeins  that  there  is  no  money  in  supporting 
gun  control.  Or  is  there.'  The  attractiveness  of 
supporting  gun  control  is  not  that  it  yields  large 
direct  cash  contributions.  Its  appeal  stems  from 
what  are  effectively  enormous  but  unreported 
contributions  of  favorable  publicity  from  the  me- 
dia tor  those  who  follow  the  "politically  correct" 
agenda  of  the  "religious  left"  (or  the  "police  state 
right").  The  financial  value  of  these  in-kind  con- 
tributions from  the  media  tar  outweighs  the  fi- 
nancial resources  of  the  pro-Second  Amendment 
movement  .is  it  exists  today. 

It  is  clear  that  the  only  way  we  can  win  this  war 
is  by  changing  the  rules  of  engagement.  With 
limited  resources,  it  is  essential  that  we  identify 
targets  of  opportunity  among  opposition  lead- 
ers and  follow  up  with  unrelenting  and  brutal  at- 
tacks. We  need  to  take  them  out  to  set  an 
example  tor  others;  to  show  that  there's  an  un- 
acceptable price  to  pav  tor  subverting  the  Con- 
stitution as  a  trade  tor  favorable  media  exposure. 
We  have  to  put  the  tear  ot  God  back  into  them. 
We  have  to  engage  the  enemy,  to  work  the  en- 
emy,  to  get  in  so  close  we  can  smell  'em.  We 
need  to  break  his  will  to  tight  us. 

2.  We  have  a  prime  target  of  opportunity — 
David  Roberti — and  we  have  a  method  to  change 
the  rules  of  engagement:  recall.  The  unique  struc- 
ture ot  a  recall  election  [the  incumbent  is  re- 
quired to  win  more  than  50  percent  of  the  vote 
to  retain  his  or  her  seat)  puts  Roberti  at  the  dis- 
advantage ot  having  to  do  way  better  than  he  did 
in  either  of  his  previous  two  engagements  with 
OAO.  [CAC  opposed  Roberti  in  his  1992  elec- 
tion, in  which  he  received  M  percent  ot  the 
vote,  and  in  the  resulting  runoff,  in  which  he  re- 
ceived 43  percent  of  the  vote.]  Roberti  is  "do- 
able." 1  le's  been  through  hell — and  he  looks  like 
it  too.  The  message  is  getting  through. 

}.  Perhaps  the  most  important  reason  ro  join 
the  recall  campaign  is  [to  re-energize]  the  grass 
roots  ot  the  pro-Second  Amendment  commu- 
nity, particularly  in  California.  Over  the  last  few 
years,  the  Second  Amendment  has  been  kicked 
in  the  teeth  in  California.  The  NRA  was  un- 
prepared tor  the  post-Stockton  onslaught  of  gun- 


^bu'll  find  our  Mesh  Knit  has 
more  of  nearly  everything- 
except  flies,  slubs  and  crocking. 


If  you  make  a  cotton  Mesh  Knit 
shirt  -  and  you're  as  finicky 
as  Lands  End  -  there  are  a 
zillion  tilings  to  watch  for. 

Cotton  comes  from 
the  field,  after  all.  You 
can  card  it,  and  comb 
it,  and  still  have  stuff 
left  in  it.  When  that's 
knit  into  the  cloth,  the 
result  is  flies  and  slubs 
-  tiny  bumps  and  imjDer- 
fections,  like  hiccups  in 
the  fabric.  They're 
unsightly  and  weaken 
the  Mesh. 

So,  we  do  our  darndest 
to  weed  out  flies  and  slubs. 
Matter  of  fact,  we  have  seventy 
fly-  and  slub- inspectors. 

A  fine  Mesh 
we're  getting  you  into. 

Our  Mesh  Knit  is  made  of 
100%  American  grown  cotton.  It's 
spun  into  an  18  singles  yarn:  a 
yarn  so  fine  that  it  takes  4.3  miles 
of  it  to  make  one  Lands'  End  Mesh. 

Now  obviously,  what  makes  a 
Mesh  so  comfy  is  that  it  is  a 
Mesh.  It's  "ventilated"  with  thou- 
sands of  tiny  air  holes  that  let  it 
breathe.  (Don't  ask  us  how  many 
thousands,  please  -  we  gave  up 
counting  'em ! ) 

But  to  make  our  Mesh  Knit 
even  comfier,  we  add  thoughtful 
little  details.  For  example,  side 
vents.  So,  you  can  wear  the  shirt 
outside  your  pants,  without  its 
catching  around  the  hips. 

We  also  tape  the  neck  band  to 
keep  the  edges  from  chafing  and 


ill 


rubbing  you  the  wrong  way. 

And  speaking  of  rubbing,  we 
hate  when  a  shirt's  color  rubs  off 
-  on  other  clothing,  for  instance. 
That's  called  crocking.  We  try 
and  avoid  it  by  using  reactive 
dyes.  These  get  chemically  "mar- 
ried" to  the  yarn  -  the  two 
become  nearly  inseparable  till 
death  do  them  part. 

The  price  clinches  it. 

Our  Mesh  is  only  $19.50. 
(A  little  more  for  Tall,  Men's  XXL, 
or  with  a  pocket  or  stripes.)  And 
that's  not  much  for  such  quality. 

Of  course,  the  Lands' End 
catalog  has  lots  more  -  from 
classic  dress  and  casual 
clothing,  to  our  original  soft 
luggage,  children's  things  and 
home  furnishings.  It's  all 
fairly  and  honestly  priced. 

And  it  all  comes  with  our 
unconditional  guarantee.  In  two 


words -"Guaranteed.  Period." 

Send  for  our  catalog.  Better 
yet,  phone  us  -  24  hours  a  day, 
any  day  or  night. 

You'll  find  no  flies  in  our 
service.  No  slubs,  either. 


1994  IjandsEnd.  hu 


"^Guaranteeu. 


Period. 


For  our  free  catalog, 
call  any  time 

1-800-356-4444 

k\m$  (  In  Canada,  too.) 


Apt. 


Zip. 


Or  mail  1  Lands  End  Line.  Dodgcville,  Wl  53595 
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PRAGUE'S 
ROCK  'NT  ROLL 
HIO.H  SCHOOL 
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Bridge  over  Troubled  Water,"  Simon  :x 
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[Tips! 

REALLY  DEFENSIVE 
DRIVING 


Fram  "More  Tactical  Tips."  in  the  1994  edition  of 
The  Complete  Book  of  Handguns,  by  Wassail 
Ayoob,  an  annual  published  by  Harris  Publications . 
in  Neu'  York  City.  Ayodb  is  a  self-defense  instruc- 
tor and  series  as  an  expert  witness  in  triab  involv- 
ing self-defense  issues. 


T 

1 


.  he-c  day-  carjacking  is  the  big  public  con- 
cern tor  drivers.  However,  an  even  greater  threat 
is  the  "smash  and  grab":  the  bad  guys  break 
thr>  >ugh  your  closed  window  and  grab  your  valu- 
ables, knowing  that  you're  going  to  be  stunned 
and  perhaps  blinded  by  bit-  of  flying  glass.  One 
trick  the  -treet  -cum  are  u-ing  these  days  is  to 
throw  -park  plug-  at  your  window;  they're  so 
hard  they  can  even  shatter  safety  glass.  And 
we've  all  read  about  punks  who  throw  rocks  at  car 
windows  or  drop  cinder  blocks  onto  vehicles 
from  overpasses. 

Ot  late,  1  have  made  a  point  of  keeping  several 
pair-  ot  clear,  shatterproof  shooting  goggles  in  my 
car-.  1  require  my  kids  to  wear  them,  and  1  otter 
them  to  other  passengers.  The  reason?  Protection 
trom  flying  glass.  Eye  protection  is  also  critical  it 
-omeone  should  tire  at  your  automobile;  a  bullet 
that  misses  you  can  still  send  bits  of  glass,  some- 
times powder-tine,  flying  into  your  eyes  in  the 
wake  of  the  projectile. 

In  general,  any  good  driver  should  always 
be  doing  a  360-degree  -can  ot  the  area  he's  in. 
In  dangerous  neighborhoods,  the  passengers 
should  be  doing  the  same  thing.  And  when 
you're  a  passenger  in  an  unfamiliar  car,  make 
-ure  you  memorize  by  feel  where  the  seat-belt 
relea-e  is:  it  there's  an  emergency  and  you  have 
to  exit  quickly,  you  won't  have  time  to  look 
down. 

Similarly,  memorize  where  the  locking  but- 
tons and  door  handles  are.  A  friend  of  mine  was 
riding  with  a  friend  ot  his,  a  policeman,  in  a  pa- 
trol car  when  rhe\  drove  into  an  armed  robbery 
in  progress.  It  aimed  into  a  high-volume  guntight. 
My  ftiend  clawed  desperately  at  the  door  trying 
to  get  out  and  engage  the  perpetrators,  but  he 
couldn't  find  the  door  handle.  My  friend  wasn't 
shot,  but  he'll  never  get  into  a  car  again  without 
memorizing  where  the  locks  and  handles  are. 
Learn  from  his  experience. 

Shi  >uld  your  car  windows  be  up  or  down  ?  That 
will  depend  on  the  situation,  which  you'll  have 
to  read  tor  your-elt.  A  window  up  will  keep  grab- 
by  hand-  out  of  the  car.  A  window  douii  lets  in 
more  warning  sounds  trom  outside;  it  also  gives 
you  more  latitude  to  return  tire. 


\lii< i  in  a  C '.olorful  Lounge  C  '.hair"  and  "Red  Image  oj  Mai i  \V 'axing,  by  Yu  Vi ni/um  From  I  'liin.i'-  N<-\\  .An. 
ost- 1989,  published  by  Ffaruirt  TZ  ( lallery,  in  I  long  Kong.  The  (xiintings  are  part  oj  a  series  oj  portraits  fyy  Youlum 
\ai  aims  in  "ili-pu  t  the  figure  of  Wan  in  a  nexe  light  "  Ytnihan  teaehes  at  the  Shanghai  Institute  <»l  Industrial .  \vt\ 
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THE  FINAL  TRIUMPH 
OF  THE  WEST 


From  ii  brochure  for  European  Connections,  a 
quarterly  photo  catalogue  <  1/  260  u'tmien  living  111  Rrs- 
sia  and  hasten}  Europe,  "ranging  in  age  from  20  to 
40 and  from  all  walks  nj  life."  Fur  a  fee  oj  $8  to  $15 
per  name,  an  American  man  can  order  the  address 
of  any  woman  in  the  catalogue  and  begin  it  corre- 
spondence. European  ( Connections  is  published  111 
Atlanta. 

RUSSIAN  LAPIES,  TRI  \  \  REAI  Til  t  1. 
WANT  Tl  '  MEET  VOL'! 

Why  Russian  ladies  are  so  desirable 

Unlike  Americans,  they  understand  the  real- 
ities  of  lite  all  tun  well,  .in J  their  expec  tations  are 
tar  mc  ire  reast  manle.  They  are  unpretenti<  ius  and 
d<  >wn-t<  >-t  irr h ,  and  their  view  1 4  rel.it  i<  mships  has 
nut  been  ruined  by  feminism.  They  have  net  yet 
been  subverted  by  the  media  and  remain  highly 
educated,  cultured,  and  conversational.  Also, 
the  American  glorification  of  youth  does  nut 
exist  in  Russia.  Traditionally,  .1  Russian  lady  ex- 
pects tu  marry  .1  gentleman  who  is  ten  to  twen- 
ty years  older  th.m  she  iv  Furthermore,  because 
ot  health  factors — pollution,  stress,  poor  diet, 
alcoholism,  ete. — .American  men  have  a  ten- 
year  cosmetic  advantage  over  Russian  men.  Re- 
cently, an  ordinary  American  accountant  married 


a  famous  Russian  actress  Although  this  may  not 
be  your  ideal,  it  shows  the  potential  tor  finding 
a  lady  tar  a  hi  ive  1  me's  ex  pee  t  at  ions. 

Why  Russian  ladies  find  you  desirable 

Russians  ,ne  enanii ired  w  ith  everything  Amer- 
ican; the  ladies  consider  it  quite  an  honor  to 
have  a  Western  boyfriend.  In  public  the\  will 
always  take  your  hand  or  arm  proudly.  These 
ladies  are  not  poverty-stricken  or  desperately 
seeking  a  way  out  of  Russia.  I  hex  come  from 
the  elite  class  .md  just  want  to  find  the  right 
man.  You  are  everything  the  Russian  man  is  not 
sophisticated,  energetic ,  financially  secure,  con- 
siderate, and  sober 

(  h\e  American's  aih'enture  in  Russia 

"\  was  4^  years  old  and  tor  tin.  prev  ious  ten 
years  I  had  tailed  to  meet  a  lady  of  quality.  Such 
ladies  were  either  married  01  thought  I  was  ton 
1  Tl.  A  |i  iiirnalist  b\  pn  >tcssii  >n,  I  traveled  t<  1  Rus- 
sia in  September  \^^\  on  assignment.  I  was 
amazed  to  find  ladies  looking  u(  me,  not  through 
me.  Even  though,  b\  American  standards,  I  am 
average  in  appearance,  I  bet.  ame  a  desired  man 
about-town.  It  was  like  a  dream.  And,  indeed,  I 
met  the  girl  of  m\  dreams — and  she  feels  the 
same  way  about  me'  In  America  I  wouldn't  even 
entertain  the  thought  ot  approaching  such  a  la- 
dy. My  message  t<  1  y»  >u  frustrated  Anient  an  men 
is:  l\ m't  set  tie  for  less  than  what  you  real  I  \  wan  I 
Look  eastward  for  the  fulfillment  of  your  dream." 


Rl  \I  i|N( 
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W 1 1.  ii-  attcni  ion  on  the  outstanding  scenic, 
Kxiv.Hion.il.  and  aesthetic  benefits  uttered  hy 
our  river-  and  streams.  Sponsored  hy  American 

[o  promote"  education  and  awareness  of  the 
dangers  ol  -kin  cancer  from  too  much  exposure 
to  the  sun.  Sponsored  hy  the  Pharmacy  C  !ounc  il 
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Hi  promote  awareness  and  increase  turkey 
consumption  .it  .1  non-holiday  time.  Sponsored 
hy  thcN.ition.il  furkey  Federation. 

\u  iircncss  Month 

L  1  increase  public  awareness  of  tin-  multicultural 
instrument  and  it-  influence  on  today's  music. 
Sponsored  h\  Those  Darn  .Accordions! 

ii  iragc  11-  to  tune  111  to  the  s\  mh,  >lu 
I. ni'.  i.igi  ol  Ire.inis,  keej"  .1  dream  ' 
ngni:c  the  empowerment  of  the  subtle  messages 
is  to  the  conscii  xis  mind, 
u   i  >enedk  1  Ratta. 
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lEssayl 

THE  MYTH  OF 
COMPETITIVENESS 


Adapted  from  "Competitiveness  :  A  Dangerous  Ob~ 
session."  by  Paul  Krugman,  in  the  March/ April  is- 
sue uj  Foreign  Affair-.  Krugman  is  a  professor  of 
economics  ai  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology iind  the  author,  most  recently,  of  Peddling 
Prosperity:  Economic  Sen-e  and  Nonsense  in 
the  Age  of  Diminished  Expectations. 

T 

JL  he  rhetoric  of  competitiveness — the  view 
that,  in  the  word-  of  President  Clinton,  each 
nation  1-  "like  a  hit;  corporation  competing  in  the 
global  marketplace" — ha-  become  pervasive 
among  opinion  leader-  throughout  the  world. 
People  who  believe  themselves  to  be  sophisti- 
cated about  the  subject  take  it  tor  granted  that 
the  economic  pn  iblem  facing  any  modern  nation 
1-  essentially  our  struggle  to  compete  in  world 
market: — that  the  United  State-  and  Japan  are 
competitors  in  the  same  way  that  Coca-Cola 
and  Pepsi  are.  Every  few  month-  a  new  bestseller 
warn-  the  .American  public  of  the  dire  conse- 
quences of  losing  the  "race"  tor  the  twenty-first 
century.  A  w  hole  industry  of  council-  on  com- 
petitiveness, "geo-economists,"  and  managed- 
trade  theorists  has  sprung  up  in  Washington. 
Main  of  these  people — including  health-policy 
guru  Ira  Magaziner,  Council  of  Economic  Advi- 
sors Chair  Laura  D'Andrea  Tyson,  and  Labor 
Secretary  Robert  Reich — are  now  in  the  highest 
reaches  of  the  Clinton  Administration  formu- 
lating economic  and  trade  policy  tor  the  Unit- 
ed State-. 

Put  the  idea  that  a  country's  economic  for- 
tune- are  largely  determined  by  it-  success  on 
world  market-  1-  a  hypothesis,  not  a  necessary 
truth;  and  ,1-  a  practical,  empirical  matter,  the  hy- 
pothesis 1-  flatly  wrong.  Th.it  1-,  it  1-  simply  not 
the  ca-e  thai  the  world'-  leading  nations  are  to 
am  important  degree  in  economic  competition 
with  one  another,  or  that  any  of  their  major  eco- 
nomic problem-  can  be  attributed  to  failure-  to 
compete  in  world  markets. 

Irving  to  define  the  competitiveness  of  a  na- 
tion 1-  much  more  problematic  than  defining 
that  of  a  corporation.  The  bottom  line  tor  a  cor- 
poration 1-  literally  it-  bottom  line:  it  a  corpora- 
tion cannot  afford  to  pav  it-  workers,  suppliers, 
and  bondholder-,  it  w  ill  go  out  of  business.  Coun- 
tries, howev  er,  do  not  go  out  of  business.  They 
may  he  happy  or  unhappy  with  their  economic 
performance,  bur  they  have  no  well-defined  bot- 
tom line. 

One  might  suppose,  naively,  that  the  bottom 
line  ot  a  national  economy  1-  simply  it-  trade 
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"0-222 1  rhe  Story  of  Civilization  ( 1 1  volumes) 
loi  $39.95  (Pub.  prices  total  $335.45) 

•or  almost  hall  a  century  Will  and  Arid  Durant  traced  the  continuity  "I  world  history- 
he  religions  and  philosophies,  the  political  and  economic  tides,  the  .ins  and  sciences,  the 
ustoms  and  conquests-  —to  show  the  foundations  ol  society  today.  A  Book-of-the-Month 
dub  exclusive  tor  over  50  vears,  the  Durants  illustrated  mastcrwork  is  history  (.nine  alive. 


84-0384  Tom  Morrison  Set 

In,  SI  9.^  1  omparablc  bookstore  value  Si  25) 

)n  wnning  the  1993  Nobel  Prize  in  literature,  Morrison  was  praised  as  a  "literary 
jrtist  of  the  first  rank. ..who  addresses  ns  with  the  luster  ol  poetry  b\  the  Swedish 
Icademy.  Now  you  can  enjo)  all  ol  Morrison  s  fiction  in  one  exclusive  hardcover  set: 
fl>c  Bluest  lye;  Sula;  the  National  Book  (  mics  ( arcle  Award-honored  Song  of  Solomon; 
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70-5039  The  World  ol  1 
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"lere  are  all  23  volumes  ot  Beatrix  Pottet  s  original  editions. 
■,ver\  story  is  here,  from  The  Tale  oj Peter  Riibbit  to  //<<  laic  of 
little  Pig  Robinson  as  w  ell  as  all  ol  Potter  s  original  coloi  and 
Jack-and-white  drawings  and  her  introductions  that  explain  the 
irigin  ol  each  tale.  Special  custom-designed  slips. isc. 
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61-4069  Hammond 
Atlas  of  the  World 
i'.h  $29.95 
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I  he  tirst  atlas  created  entirely 
from  a  digital  database, 
this  magnificent  edition 
combines  dramatic  new 
visual  perspectives  w  ith  an 
artful  balance  ol  political  and 
geographic  information.  I  tilizing 
up-to-the-minute  satellite  images  and  revoluti 
century  atlas  redefines  the  an  ol  cartograph\ .  504  oversize  pages,  with 
\  ivid  topographic  maps,  a  global  section  including  population  and 
cm  ironmental  maps,  plus  an  exhaustive  index. 
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)\K  special  edition) 

Ambitious,  sensual  and  unconventional,  I  hot  was  one  ol  the 
great  \  ictorian  novelists.  Published  under  the  pscudom  m 
( leorge  I  hot  because  ol  hei  notorious  reputation,  these  novels 
earned  her  international  acclaim  alter  just  seven  years  ol 
w  riting.  Adam  Holt  .  Hie  Mill  mi  the  Moss,  .V/,j.  Maimer, 
RomoLi,  Middleman  !)  urnl  Daniel  Deronda. 
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simplv  return  the  item  and  you  w  ill  be  under  no  further  obligation. 
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tson  w  hatsoever. 

tf,  ill. if  o  impel  it  i\  cness  can  be  measured 
i'n-  ,1  ,lir\  of  .1  country  to  sell  more  abroad 
i!i  ..  ii  i-,i\s  Inn  in  both  theory  ami  practice,  a 
hade  surplus  may  he  a  sign  ot  national  weak- 
.  a  sign  of  strength.  For  example, 
\u  •. i«  •   >\  h  forced  to  run       huge  trade  sur- 
al i  he  1980s  in  order  to  pay  the  inreresi 
loieign  deht,  since  international  investors 
:m  J  to  lend  1 1  any  m<  >re  m<  >ney ;  it  began  to  run 
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ALL  YOU  NEED 
IS  MARKETING 


From  a  brochure  distributed  to  prospective  clients  by 
Primo  Angeli,  a  firm  oj  "desigt\ers  for  marketing  and 
communications"  based  in  San  Francisco.  Primo 
Angeli's  clients  include  the  C  'ontinental  Baking  l  )om- 
pan\  and  the  Miller  Brewing  C  'ompany. 

F 

M.  or  year^  the  industry  has  said:  In  the  mar- 
ketplace, the  package  is  the  product.  It  thai  is 
true — and  we  are  convinced  that  it  is — then 
win  not  turn  things  around?  Why  not  first  de- 
velop finished-looking  packages  with  highly 
competitive  brand  and  product  names.  Test  them 
with  customers.  I  ben  turn  the  most  effective 
packages  over  to  R&D.  Ask  them  to  in. ike  a 
produci  thai  fits  the  pre-tested,  pre-approved 
package. 

We  have  d<  me  it . 

It  w<  irks. 

We  call  n  our  RapidAccess  concept. 

I  he  i  ihjec  tive  <  if  the  RapidAccess  pr<  icess  is  to 
increase  the  odds  thai  the  customer  will  pur- 
chase the  product.  Since  the  package  is  the  prod- 
uct, the  earlier  a  company  can  discover  a  package 
design's  potential  for  attracting  the  customer, 
the  belter — and  faster — it  can  focus  on  high- 
ighting  the  essi_-nti.il  elements  tb,n  will  help  a 
product  super-sell  itself  on  the  shelf. 

lii  •  RapidAccess  approach  reverses  the  role 
p.u k.njing  h.i-  played  in  marketing  new  prod- 
iii  is  Now  used  as  ,i  creative  catalyst,  up-front 
evpli  ir.ttory  pac  kage  design  helps  determine  whai 
the  pr>  >diiet  might  he,  rather  than  the  product  de- 


large  trade  deficits  after  1990  as  foreign  investors 
recovered  confidence  and  began  to  pour  in  new 
funds.  W<  luld  any<  >ne  want  to  describe  Mexico  as 
a  highly  competitive  nation  during  the  debt- 
crisis  era  or  describe  what  has  happened  since 
1990  as  a  loss  in  competitiveness? 

Most  writers  w  ho  worry  about  the  issue  at  all 
have  therefore  tried  to  define  competitiveness  as 
the  combination  of  favorable  trade  performance 
and  some  other  factor.  The  most  popular  defini- 
t  ion  i  >f  competitiveness  nowadays  runs  along  the 
lines  of  the  one  given  in  Laura  D' Andrea  Tyson's 
book  Who's  Bashing  Whom?:  competitiveness  is 
"our  ability  to  produce  goods  and  serv  ices  that 
meet  the  test  of  international  competition  while 
our  citizens  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  that  is 
both  rising  and  sustainable."  This  sounds  rea- 
sonable at  first.  Bui  it  you  think  about  it,  and  test 
y<  hii  thoughts  against  the  tacts,  you  will  find  out 
that  there  is  much  less  to  this  definition  than 
meets  the  eye. 

C  Consider,  for  a  moment,  what  the  definition 
would  mean  for  an  economy  that  conducted  very 
little  international  trade,  like  the  United  States 
in  the  1950s.  In  such  an  economy,  the  growth  in 
living  standards — and  thus  "competitiveness," 
according  to  Tyson's  definition — would  be  de- 
termined almost  entirely  by  domestic  factors, 
primarily  the  rate  of  productivity  growth.  In  oth- 
er words,  for  .in  economy  with  very  little  inter- 
national trade,  "competitiveness"  would  turn 
out  to  be  |ust  another  way  ot  saying  "productiv- 
ity" and  would  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  international  competition. 

But  Tyson  might  argue  that  this  changes  when 
trade  becomes  more  important,  as  indeed  it  has 
for  all  major  economies.  Let's  examine  this  hy- 
pothesis. Suppose  that  a  country  finds  that  al- 
though its  productivity  is  steadily  rising,  it  is 
forced  to  devalue  its  currency  in  order  to  sell  its 
exports  on  world  markets.  Would  it  not  find  its 
standard  ot  living,  which  depends  on  its  ability 
to  pure  base  imports  as  well  as  domestically  pro- 
diked  goods,  actually  declining.' 

Well,  there  is  no  reason  to  leave  this  as  a  pure 
speculation;  since  the  dollar  has,  in  fact,  been  de- 
valued repeatedly  since  1970,  this  hypothesis 
can  easily  be  checked  against  the  data.  Have 
dollar  devaluations  in  fact  been  a  major  drag  on 
the  U.S.  standard  of  living: 

The  answer  is  no.  These  successive  devalua- 
tions of  the  dollar  have  reduced  U.S.  real  in- 
<.  <  ime  bv  <  inly  ab<  nit  2  percent  from  what  it  would 
otherwise-  have  been.  I  he  reason?  Even  today, 
U.S.  exports  represent  only  10  percent  of  the 
i  iNT  I  I  mi  is,  tin  I  <  ecom  >mv  is  almi  >si  90 
percent  self-contained,  producing  goods  and  ser- 
vices tor  its  ow  n  use.  Similar  calculations  for  the 
European  Community  and  Japan  yield  similar 
results.  In  each  case,  the  growth  rare  of  living 


'In  I  '.onfidence"  by  Emily  Eveleth.  Fri  m  an  exhibition  of  ho  paintings  <>/  dougfmut  landscapes  that  was  on  display  in  April  at  the  I  toward  ) 
li  Gallery,  in  Boston,  Eveleth  lives  in  Shcrhrm,  Massachusetts. 


standards  essentially  equals  the  growth  rate  of 
domestic  productivity — not  productivity  rela- 
tive to  competitors  hut  simply  domestic  pro- 
ductivity. National  living  standards  are 
overwhelmingly  determined  hy  domestic  fac- 
tors rather  than  hy  competition  for 

Swi  irld  markets, 
it  why  are  people  apparently  so  anxious  to 
define  economic  problems  as  issues  of  interna- 
tional competiti*  >n?  The  c<  impetitive  metaphi  >r — 
the  image  of  countries  competing  with  one 
another  in  world  markets  in  the  same  way  that 
corporations  do — derives  much  of  its  attrac- 
tiveness fr<  >m  its  seeming  c<  imprehensihility.  Tell 
a  group  of  businessmen  that  .1  country  is  like  a 
corporation  writ  large,  and  you  give  them  the 
comfort  of  feeling  that  they  already  understand 
the  basics.  Try  to  tell  them  .Tout  economic  con- 
cepts like  comparative  advantage,  and  you  are 
asking  them  to  learn  something  new.  It  should 
not  he  surprising  if  many  prefer  a  doctrine  that 
otters  the  gain  of  apparent  sophistication  with- 
out the  pain  of  hard  thinking.  The  rhetoric  of 
competitiveness  has  hec<  ime  si  1  prevalent,  h<  >w  - 
ever,  for  three  deeper  reasons. 

First,  competitive  images  are  exciting,  and 
thrilh  sell  tickets.  The  subtitle  of  Lester  Thurow's 
bestseller,  Head  to  Head,  is  "The  Coming  Eco- 
nomic Battle  Among  |apan,  Europe,  and  .Amer- 
ica"; the  jacket  proclaims  that  the  "decisive  war 
of  the  century  is  being  waged  right  now  . .  .and  we 
may  have  already  decided  to  lose."  Suppose  the 
subtitle  had  described  the  real  situation:  "The 
coming  struggle  in  which  each  big  economy  will 
succeed  or  fail  based  on  its  nun  efforts,  pretty 
much  independently  of  how  well  the  others  do." 
Would  Thurow  have  sold  .1  tenth  as  many  hooks' 


Second,  the  idea  that  U.S.  economic  diffi- 
culties hinge  crueialh  on  our  failures  in  inter- 
national competition  makes  those  difficulties 
seem  easier  to  solve.  The  productivity  of  the 
average  American  worker  is  determined  L\  a 
complex  array  of  factors,  most  of  them  out  of 
reach  of  any  likely  government  policy.  So  it  you 
accept  the  reality  that  our  "competitive"  prob- 
lem is  really  .1  domestic  productivity  problem 
pure  and  simple,  you  are  unlikely  to  be  opti- 
mistic about  ,in\  dramatic  turnaround.  But  it 
you  can  convince  yourself  that  the  problem  is 
really  one  of  failures  in  international  competi- 
tion— that  imports  are  pushing  workers  out  of 
high-wage  jobs,  or  that  subsidized  foreign  corn- 
petit  i<  m  is  driv  ing  the  I  anted  States  out  of  the 
high  value-added  sectors — then  the  answers  to 
economic  malaise  may  seem  to  you  to  involve 
simple  things  hke  subsidizing  high  technology 
and  being  t>  nigh  1  >n  Japan. 

Finally,  many  <  if  the  w<  irld's  leaders  hav  e  d  >und 
the  11  impetitive  metaphor  extremely  useful  as  a 
political  dev  ice.  The  rhetoric  of  competitive- 
ness turns  out  to  pre  ivide  a  g<  m  id  way  either  to  jus- 
tify hard  ch< >ices  < ir  t<  1  avi >id  them.  F<  >r  example, 
the  well-receiv  ed  presentation  of  Bill  (  Clinton's 
initial  economic  program  in  February  1993 
showed  the  usefulness  of  competitive  rhetoric 
as  ,1  m< itivation  tor  tough  p<  ilicies.  Clinton  used 
tins  language  when  he  proposed  ,1  set  of  painful 
spending  cuts  and  tax  increases  to  reduce  the 
federal  deficit.  Why?  The  real  reast  >ns  h  >r  cutting 
the  deficit  are  disappointingly  undramatic:  the 
deficit  siphons  off  funds  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  productively  invested,  and  thereby 
exerts  a  steady  it  small  drag  on  U.S.  economic 
growth.  But  Clinton  was  able  instead  to  otter  a 
stirring  patriotic  appeal,  calling  on  the  nation  to 
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i  to  make  the  economy  compet- 
ii  tiu  Liiohal  market — with  the  implica- 
.jin  .  ■  .momic  consequences  would 

•mists  think  that  this  sort  ot  po- 
'  iiistifies  the  emphasis  on  competi- 
'  hey  argue  that  although  the  rhetoric 
:  .  nr. iv-  world  trade  as  a  high-stakes  com- 
lon  is  false,  it  is  a  noble  lie  that  helps  our 

iders  persuade  the  public  to  do  what  needs  to 
he  done.  But  1  believe  that  this  indulgent  view 
is  not  only  deeply  cynical  hut  harmful. 

An  obsession  with  international  competition 
is  nor  the  same  as  old-fashioned  protectionism, 
hut  it  can  .ill  too  easily  lead  to  the  same  result. 
It  you  think  of  world  trade  as  a  "w  in-lose"  strug- 
gle,  not  the  mutually  beneficial  web  of  interde- 
pendence it  really  is,  you  are  inevitably  going 
to  be  tempted  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  win 
that  imagined  struggle — even  it  that  means 
threatening  to  raise  tariffs  and  provoke  a  trade 
w  ar,  as  Clinton  has,  and  being  prepared  to  w  age 
such  a  war  it  your  bluff  is  called.  The  world  trad- 
ing system  is  still  relatively  open — .1  fact  that  is 
beneficial  nor  only  to  the  U.S.  economy  bur  to 
the  '_il<  thai  cc  1  >n>  >my  as  well.  The  rise  ot  the  doc- 
trine of  competitiveness  has  greatly  increased 
the  risk  of  a  breakdow  n  in  that  system — a  break- 
down that  would  have  ramifications  tor  years  to 
come. 
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[Ess  1  '] 

QUITTING:  HARDER 
THAN  IT  LOOKS 


From  "On  Quitting,"  an  essay  in  the  premiere  issue 
oj  Quitter  Quarterly,  a  'zine  published  by  Shelley 
Ross  and  Evan  Hams,  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

T 

he  1  >pt  ii  in  of  quitting  has  long  been  under- 
valued and  underused.  Many  of  quitting's  de- 
tractors insist  on  the  moral  superiority  of  "sticking 
it  out,"  w  hereas  natural  quitters  fear  expending 
the  energy  it  takes  to  quit.  Between  the  two 
camps,  actual  quitting  falls  through  the  cracks. 

Lazy  but  lapsed  quitters  should  not  confuse 
their  indolence  w  ith  their  desire  to  quit.  In  fact, 
laziness  is  contrary  to  quitting  because  it  pre- 
cludes the  activity  of  quitting.  Laziness  can  occur 
only  before  and  after  quitting,  not  during  it;  quit- 
ting is  an  essentially  active,  not  idle,  pursuit. 

First,  the  quitter  thinks  about  quitting.  This 
stage  includes  contemplating  unhappiness,  frus- 
tration, and  shame,  and  dwelling  on  discom- 
forts, injustices,  and  boredom.  It  can  satisfy  the 
quitter  tor  months  or  even  years.  Next,  the  quit- 
ter fantasizes  about  methods  of  quitting.  This  is 
often  the  most  creative  part  of  the  process,  and 
many  quitters  draw  it  out,  letting  the  imaginative 
quality  that  is  inherent  in  many  quitters  come  to 
the  tore.  Finally,  the  quitter  quits. 

Like  all  activities,  quitting  is  tiring.  Although 
some  quitters,  upon  quitting,  feel  exhilarated, 
many  quitters  experience  exhaustion  that  can 
spill  into  aimlessness.  The  following  are  sugges- 
tions tor  combatting  post-quitting  lassitude: 

•  Tell  everyone  you  know  that  you  have  quit. 
Because  ot  the  stigma  attached  to  quitting,  many 
quitters  deny  themselves  the  pride  and  gratifica- 
tion ot  quitting.  Tell  someone  who  you  know  will 
disapprov  e,  and  go  into  detail.  Tell  someone  who 
you  know  will  approve  and  let  him  or  her  con- 
gratulate you.  If  your  friends  already  know  you 
quit,  tell  them  again.  Send  reminders,  call  to  dis- 
cuss the  circumstances  ot  your  quitting,  invite 
people  to  your  house  and  dwell  on  whatever  you 
quit. 

•  Think  about  quitting  something  else.  This 
will  remind  you  ot  how  motivating  the  process 
is  1  )on't  worry  about  the  end  result  or  the  actu- 
al act  of  quirting.  Think  about  quitting  something 
you  like  and  have  no  intention  ot  quitting:  if 
you're  madly  in  love,  think  about  leaving;  it  you 
live  in  ,1  great  house,  think  about  moving;  it 
you're  reading  a  good  book,  think  about  putting 
it  down. 

•  Encourage  someone  else  to  quit.  Try  to  wit- 
ness his  or  her  quitting.  Even  vicarious  quitting 
is  Fetter  than  no  quitting  at  all. 


HOW  AN  EXASPERATED  TRAVELER 
IMPROVED  THE  ROLLING 
CARRIER-  =  =  12  WAYS! 
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hen  traveling,  the  last  thing  you  need  to  worry  about  is  luggage  that 
doesn't  work  for  you.  Ideally,  a  hag  should  function  perfectly,  nevet 
break  hold  mort  than  you  expect,  and  be  easy  to  pack  and  unpack, 
Today,  rolling  earners  arc  gaining  in  popularity.  For  short  trips  they 
iu  need,  and  tor  longer  trips  they're  an  excellent  second  piece, 
he  rolling  wheels  make  it  easy  to  earn'  heavier  loads. 

I've  used  many  rolling  hags,  including  some  that 
»st  $200  or  more,  in  my  travels.  After  extensive  testing, 
ound  1 2  ways  to  improve  on  the  "best.  Now,  I  have 
,ed  our  V  itesse  Rolling  Carrier  tor  the  past  six 
ionth.s.  1  think  you'll  agree  it's  superior  to  the  others, 
jd  at  a  better  price  as  well! 

i  onsider  these  improvements: 

Your  suits  stay  practically  wrinkle  free \n  the 
.  garment  bag  portion  —  w  ithout  space- 
eating  roam  "folding 
bars."  I  he  secret  isa  nylon 
zip  cover  that  keeps  suits 
clean,  and  helps  prevent 
w  rinkles.  And  it  takes  no 
extra  space  inside. 

21  he  comfortable, 
extendable  handle 
is  attached  outside,  not 
insidethe  bag.  ^  ou 
have  a  flat,  roomy 
floor  to  paek  in. 
Ither  bags  have  the  apparatus  inside, 
sing  up  valuable  space. 

Extremely 
durable,  this  han- 
dle mechanism  is  covered 
by  a  very  large  book  pocket. 
,   Ours  holds  tii>oMlsized\\3x&- 
wjjjjjBggiffJff;  cover  hooks  in  this  outside  pocket. 

A  /iwww/looping  strap  is  included,  to  earn  am  extra  nag 
along" piggyback."  Clip  on  your  briefcase,  computer  ease,  or 
ptirse.  Or  use  it  tor  a  trench  coat  or  jacket.  Only  our  design 
lets  you  attach  any  hag  —  you  don't  need  to  buv  a  special  match- 
ing piece. 


'   Our  construction  is  absolutely  top- 
^  rate.  Of  .ill  the  bags,  only  this  one  is 
ade  of  substanti.il  600  Denier  poly/canvas, 
his  material  gives  the  rich  look  of  canvas, 
it  with  the  incredible  toughness  and  water 
sistanceof  synthetic.  Inside  is  our  distinc- 
.e  logo  lining,  in  water-resistant  nylon. 


f  All  r.. 
0  dear! 


I  rolling  carriers  give  you  a 
ID  poeket.  But  we  also 
throw  in  a  complimentary  business 
card-size  luggage  tag  as  well. 
I  omplete  with  buckle,  it  s  a  srvlish 
accessory  that  helps  prevent  possible- 
loss  should  you  check  it. 
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"Vou  may  have  seen  our  well-known  garment  bag  and  carry-on 
advertised  elsewhere.  We've  sold  nearly  100,000  units,  and  it  has 
taught  me  a  great  deal  about  making  quality 
luggage.  Our  rolling  carrier  has  already  proved 
to  be  extremely  popular,  and  I  can't  remember 
when  one  came  back.  This  tells  you,  we've  got 
a  terrific  carrier  —  and  at  the  right  price. 
Please  accept  my  invitation  to  test  it  for 
yourself,  today. " 


Richard  I  h.ilheinier 


*7  l )ther  companies  give  you  a  smaller  20  carriei  lot 
/   the  price  ol  our  full-size  22".  \X  egive  you  the  largest 
size  possible  ihai  tits  under  the  seat  or  in  the  overhead,  yet  the 
price  is  still  only  $149  . 

1  Minitelv,  we  have  better  padded  handles,  3  in  all:  one 
extendable,  one  on  top,  and  one 
on  the  side.  C  Ither  handles  are  flat, 
or  tlimsv;  ours  are  thick,  feel  good 
in  your  hand,  and  have  fourmasi 
holts  lor  wcAhandle.  Ihev  will 
never  tail  or  come  loose. 

91!  on  can  t  heat  the  number 
and  diversity  of  pockets  in  our 
unique  design.  I  here  s  even  a  hill 
size  mesh  earner  lor  dim  laundry 
(or  whatever  you  choose). 
Competing  units  don't  have  so  many 
pockets,  or  this  clever  mesh  section. 

1  f\  ^0Vl  '""k-"  the  wheels  and 
±\J  feet.  I  >urs  are  made  to  keep 
vour  bag  standing  above  any 
puddles  or  city  grime.  I  hisisagre.it 
improvement.  I  he  wheels  on  other 
units  drag  your  carrier  through  puddles. 

n(  Hir  zippers  —  extra  strong  and 
smooth  sliding —  includea  metal 
loop  so  they  can  be  locked  together 
it  vou  wish.  It  adds  an  extta  level  ol 
protection.  And  we  includea  lock  and 
two  keys,  tree. 

1  ^\  Finally:  what  s  the  guarantee  of  satisfaction?  (>nl\  ourslasts 
\.L*  (/^///stvfyrtizyjduringwhichyoucanbesureyou  re  100% 
satisfied.  Your  satisfaction  is  the  only  judge,  t  )thers  give  vou  only  40  or 
i5  davs.  I  want  you  to  be  delighted. 

Order  now  .  and  we'll  rush  you  our  Vitesse  Rolling  Carrier  via  Federal  Express 
2nd  Day  Air  tor  tree!  You  pay  absolutely  no  delivery  charge  —  unlike  those  other  rolling 
carriers,  which  charge  you  additional  shipping  and  handling  tees.  You  get  our  price  — 
with  no  surprises  —  and  still  get  rush  shipping  tor  tree! 

THE  SHARPER  IMAGE 

Vitesse  Rolling  Carrier  #k  1526  $14945  Free  ' 


To  order  hx 
credit  card,  i 
or  fax  toll-fr 


1-800-344-4444 


Please  mention 
Kcx  code  #8756 
v\  hen  i  irderini! 


Method  of  Payment         J  Chcck/M  <  >       J  AM  l,\         J  VISA 

J  MasterCard       J  Diner's         J  Discovei 
Acct  #    I  |  |  |  |  |  |  I  |  |  |  |  |  |  |  |  I 


Exp  L 


Name  of  Bank  on  Card  

Signature  

01 

Mail  in  The  Sharper  Image,  650  I)a\is  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  941 1 

Name   

Address  

City  


Please  add  the  appropriate  sales  tax. 


State- 


Zip. 


Illilkatols 


A  BULL  MARKET 
IN  WEI  RON  ESS 


From  "  I  he  1993  FT  Index,"  in  the  Felmuiry/March 
i\s!<t/  oj  Fortean  Times,  a  bimonthly  magazine  oj 
"strange  phenomena  and  experiences,  curiosities  .  .  . 
and  portents,"  published  in  London.  I  'sing  news  re- 
ports, the  magazine's  editors  tracked  trends  in  thir- 
ty four  categories  oj  phenomena,  including  crop 
circles,  mass  deaths,  "water  monsters,"  and  spon- 
taneous human  combustion,  as  well  as  those  listed  be- 
Ion  From  these  figures,  the  magazine  calculated  <i 
worldwide  "increase  in  strangeness"  oj  3.5  percent 
from  1992  to  1993. 

IM  v  IES — Figures  of  faces  and  so  forth  round  in 
spontaneous  or  natural  forms  or  arrangements 
i  >t  tilings,  as  well  as  i  he  finding  t >t  "holy"  images 
>  m  unlikely  ohjects;  e.g.,  Jesus  appears  in  a  pho- 
to or  on  a  potato  chip. 

1993  example:  A  credible  image  of  a  lion's 
head  formed  in  a  grease  stain  on  a  glass  in  Cyril 
Legge's  dishwasher.  Cyril,  of  Liverpool,  also  found 
a  figure  of  a  Christlike  man  on  another  glass. 

Trend:  hailing. 

STRANGE  BEHAVIOR — Extraordinary  and  ex- 
treme acts  and  beliefs,  from  amusing  robberies 
with  vegetables,  through  the  social  nuisances  of 
toenail-painting  fetishists,  to  grim  teats  of  self- 
mutilation. 

/ 993  example:  Nigerian  police  arrested  a 
transvestite  who  claimed  to  have  murdered  200 
people,  lie  was,  he  said,  a  water  goddess  dis- 


[Names] 

RROOKFI  ELD'S 
MERRY  PRANKSTERS 


From  a  Itst  of  prank  phone  calls  compiled  on  April 
howls'  Day  by  the  receptionist  at  the  Brookfield  Zoo, 
n  Brookfield,  Illinois  I  he  zoo  estimates  that  it  re- 
lYiiVi  2,000  frrank  calls  each  April  Fools'  I  )ay;  the 
list  below  includes  some  of  the  "people"  to  whom 
callers  asked  to  speak 


Bi  ib  B«  ><  me 
Boh  Katz 
Buttv  Low 


Ah  Bhani 


guised  as  a  woman  to  lure  men  to  the  river  to  suck 
their  blood. 
Trend:  Rising. 

I.l  (  K — The  entire  genre  of  coincidence 
(holes  in  one  at  golf,  being  dealt  a  complete  suit 
in  bridge,  "miraculous"  escapes  from  injury,  etc.). 

I{>9  '<  example:  Chris  Saggers  plunged  220  feet 
from  a  Manchester  tower  and  broke  his  fall  on  the 
r<  ml  of  a  car  below.  The" roof  completely  caved  in, 
and  C  'hris  walked  away  saying  he  felt  "fine." 

Trend:  Rising. 

I  \l  I  - — Falling  frogs  and  fish,  stones,  ice  lumps, 
colored  ram,  and  related  meteorological  oddities. 

1993  example:  Constable  Eric  Asjes  was  sur- 
prised when  he  was  rained  on  by  two-inch-long 
freshwater  bream  in  a  remote  area  of  Australia. 

Trend:  Falling. 

I  lEATHS  AND  SUICII  >ES — Birarre  suicides,  suicide 
waxes,  mass  suicides;  also,  ludicrous  exits  and 
appropriate  deaths  of  iconoclasts,  blasphemers, 
and  other  taunters  ot  the  Fates. 

1993  example:  For  fifty-six  days  the  body  of 
Thakur  Balak  Brahmachari  was  kept  on  ice  by  fol- 
lowers ot  his  Hindu  sect,  who  believed  he  would 
rise  from  the  dead;  1,200  police  battled  4,000 
devotees  to  enforce  the  guru's  cremation. 

Trend:  Rising. 

HOAXES  ANP  PANICS — Any  bizarre  belief,  sus- 
picion, story,  or  rumor  that  is  largely  unverittahle; 
also,  deliberate  hoaxes.  Crop  circles  and  UFOs 
excluded. 

1993  example:  In  Cairo  and  other  towns  in 
Egypt,  1,300  schoolgirls  were  affected  by  nau- 

i  iiul  tainting  tits,  which  closed  thirty-two 
schools.  "Mass  hysteria"  was  blamed. 

Trend:  Rising. 


|Encounter] 

L'AMOUR 
L)U  FROMAGE 


From  "Slice  of  Life,  Wedge  oj  Brie,"  a  chapter  in 
Tales  of  a  Greasy-Spoon,  by  Bruno  Gheerbrant,  a 
ielf-published  booklet  distributed  by  Les  Bizarres 
Press,  in  San  Francisco.  Lmeerbrant  minted  to  the 
!  nited  Slates  from  France  in  1989. 


I 


he  action  takes  place  in  a  Food  for  Less 
supermarket  down  on  Fourteenth  and  Folsom. 
I'm  going  to  the  aisle  where  they  display  the 
cheese,  to  indulge  in  the  last  remnant  of  my 
blench  self.  America  has  taken  my  language, 
America  has  taken  my  selt-contidence,  Ameri- 
i  a  has  taken  my  identity,  but  America  has  not 


A    GRAND  PORTRAIT. 
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"Montilake,  C  A  -After  Snow  storm,"  fn  Macdufj  Everton.  Everton' s  photographs  arc  currently  on  di\pLty  in  "Santa  Barbara  Connection,"  a  gr< 
at  at  the  Santa  Barbara  Museum  of  Art,  in  ( 'alifomia  He  lives  in  Qoleta,  California 


yet  taken  Brie  cheese  away  from  me. 

An  soon  < i s  1  reach  the  refrigerated  display 
stand,  I  grab  a  wedge  of  "Tradition  de  Belmont," 
a  soft  ripened  Brie,  and  expert l\  press  it  between 
m\  thumb  and  my  index  finger,  to  check  its  con- 
sistency. "Tradition  de  Belmont"  is  the  only 
American  cheese  that  comes  close  to  the  real 
thing  and  still  tits  within  my  budget.  Shame- 
lessly, just  as  I  used  to  do  in  the  open  markets  in 
the  south  tit  France  during  the  summer,  I  bring 
the  cheese  ti  i  my  nose  and  snitt  it  like  a  maniac, 
trying  to  judge  by  its  scent  it  it's  old  enough. 

Seeing  my  trouble,  a  woman  comes  to  my  res- 
cue and  tells  me  with  a  strange  accent,  "It's  not 
\vr\  good  cheese.  Y<  iu  know,  it  always  tastes  a  bit 
like  plastic." 

W  ho  i>  tin-  woman  who  dares  to  dunk  she 
might  tell  a  Frenchman  what  a  good  cheese  tastes 
like.'  Still,  her  accent  intrigues  me. 

"Where  are  you  from.'"  I  ask  her. 

"I'm  from  France,"  she  replies.  I  ^tart  to  laugh. 
It  so  unrealistic,  and  at  the  same  time  it  makes 
-eiw.  \\  here  eUe  hut  in  a  supermarket  cheese 
section  would  I  meet  a  [-rench  person.'  1  switch 
r<  >  French  and  ask  her  name;  it's  Marie-Ange. 

"Huw  long  have  y<m  been  here  .'Oh'  You're  a 
bike  messenger!"  she  sa\  s  enthusiasi  ically.  Right 
away,  1 1 '>  getting  too  heavy  tor  me  to  talk  with 
earth-  things,  reac  hes 

■    ind  c  alb  me, 

calls  me,  >.alls  u 

■ 


swers  in  English;  1  switch  back  to  French.  1  say 
something  banal.  We  don't  say  anything.  A 
minute  passes. 

She  grabs  a  slice  of  Danish  blue  cheese  and  asks 
me,  "Is  this  good?  I've  never  had  this." 

1  answer  in  French,  "Oh,  yes,  it's  kind  of  like 
a  Bleu  d'Auvergne  except  it's  made  in  Denmark." 

"Oh,  really'  You're  sure  it's  not  like  a  Roque- 
fort? Because  1  don't  like  Roquefort.  It's  so  strong." 

Oh,  my  God!  She  hasn't  said  it,  but  it's  un- 
derstood between  lis  that  she  knows  what  a  Bleu 
d'Auvergne  is.  It's  been  so  long  since  I've  had  a 
casual  discussion  about  cheese.  She  has  stabbed 
me.  She's  gone  right  to  the  core  of  my  French  be- 
ing with  that  Roquefort.  She  has  done  no  less 
than  rip  my  heart  out  of  my  chest.  All  those 
emotions  suppressed  tor  so  long — I'm  surprised  1 
can  still  teel  them.  She  looks  at  me  now.  She 
looks  at  me  as  only  Frenchwomen  do.  We  talk 
about  cheese,  but  it's  only  on  the  surface;  be- 
neath we  talk  about  everything  else.  I'm  having 
a  communion  of  soul  with  her,  1  love  her,  I'm 
heartbroken.  My  French  soul  is  screaming,  re- 
acting like  dry  soil  thirsting  tor  water  for  years  and 
finally  given  a  drink.  She  makes  me  teel  like  a 
man  who  could  love,  not  like  the  emotional 
cripple  I've  become  in  my  time  here.  I  had  tor- 
gotten  that  it  can  be  simple  and  beautiful  to  be 
attracted  to  a  woman. 

But  this  is  forbidden  territory,  those  are  taboo 
feelings.  It  I  want  to  survive  in  the  U.S.A.,  I 
can't  afford  to  be  French.  Don't  look  at  me, 
Marie-Ange.  I  turn  my  eyes  away  from  her.  I 
turn  my  body  away.  1  turn  my  heart  away.  I  go  to 
the  aisle  where  they  sell  ten-cent  packages  of 
noodles,  to  hide. 


i 


[P<  >em| 

SUNDAY,  TARZAN 
IN  HIS  HAMMOCK 

By  Lewis  Buzbee.  From  the  Spring  ZYZZYVA,  a 
special  "all  colleague"  issue  oj  written  work  by  peo' 
pie  in  the  West  ( '.txjst  publishing  industry  and  artwork 
by  lociil  gallery  and  museum  employees.  Buzbee, 
who  until  recently  worked  as  a  sides  representative 
for  i_  '.hronicle  Bonks,  in  San  Francisco,  is  the  author 
of  Fliegelman's  Desire,  a  novel  published  by  Bal- 
lantine. 


of  imported  fruits    kiwi,  jackfruit,  st;ii  fruil 
or  mayhe  .1  bowl  <  'I  roasted  \  ,mi\  slat!  lered  11 1 

g<  >al  hutl  ei . 
Maybe  |aue  will  briny  I)  1111  .1  book . 
1  le  hears  tar  off  in  the  dense  canopy  .1  :ebra's 

cry  for  help, 
( In ise  damned  jackals  again,  but ,  no,  he  will 

ni  it  in*  ive. 

Let  the  wi  >rld  take  care  i  'I  itself,  lei  the  w<  n Id  eal 
the  world.  I  le  can  live  without  the  call  oi  the 

wild. 
1  le  thinks. 


When  the  king  of  the  jungle  first  w  akes  up,  he 
thinks 

it's  g<  ling  to  he  a  great  day,  as  laden  with 
p<  issibility 

.is  the  banana  tree  with  banana  hands,  but  by  ten 
he's  still  in  the  hammock,  arms  and  leys  dull  as 
termite  mounds.  1  le  stares  at  the  thatched  root 

and  realizes 
that  bis  early  good  mood  was  a  leftover  from 

Saturday, 

when  he  got  so  much  done:  ,1  great  day,  he  saved 
the  tiger  cub  trapped  in  the  banyan,  herded 
the  hippi  is 

away  from  the  tourists  and  their  cameras  and 
guns, 

restrung  and  greased  the  N-NW  vines,  and  all 
by  noon. 

All  day  he  went  about  his  duties,  not  so  much 

kingly  duties 
as  custodial,  and  last  night  he  and  Cheetah 

went  ft  >r  a  walk 
under  the  ostrich-egg  moon.  This  morning 

iii ithing  stirs  him. 
The  world  is  a  stagnant  river,  .1  scummy  creek's 

dammed  poi  il. 
Cheetah's  gone  chartering  off,  Jane  is  in  town, 
and  the  rest  of  the  animals  are  busy  with  one 

another — 

fighting,  eating,  mating.  Tar:, in  can  barely 
mi  ive, 

he  does  not  want  to  move.  Does  the  gazelle 

ever  feel  this 
lassitude,  does  it  ever  want  to  lie  down  and 

just  stare, 

no  longer  caring  for  its  ow  n  safety,  tired  of  the 
vigilance? 

Does  the  lion,  fat  in  the  grass,  ever  think,  hick  it, 
let  the  wounded  springbok  live,  w  ho  cares  ' 
Tarzan  thinks  mayhe  he'll  go  to  the  bathing 

pools 

and  watch  the  village  girls  bathe,  splashing  in 
the  sun, 

their  breasts  and  thighs  perfect.  He  wishes 
si  >me<  me 

would  bring  him  a  gourd  of  palm  w  ine,  a  platter 


|1  listorical  Fiction] 

THE  HANGING 

From  the  prologue  to  The  Whipping  Boy,  a  novel 
by  Speer  Morgan,  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin. 
Morgan  teaches  writingat  the  I  niversity  oj  Missouri, 
lit  Columbia,  and  is  editor  of  Ihe  Missouri  Re- 
view, a  literary  journal.  I  he  prologue  is  based  on  a 
hanging  that  took  place  in  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  in 
1894. 

M  idmorning  1  in  a  late  fall  day  in  1 894,  the 
sun  w  as  almost  visible  in  thin  clouds,  and  the  sky 
over  western  Arkansas  looked  as  if  it  was  about 
ti  1  clear  after  days  i  if  1  m-and-(  >tt  ram.  But  the  air 
suddenly  turned  cool,  and  within  an  hour  the 
sun's  halo  disappeared.  In  Fort  Smith,  a  young 
murderer  named  Johnny  Pointer  was  to  be 
hanged  at  noon  on  the  lawn  of  the  old  U.S. 
courthouse,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
Arkansas  River.  It  was  the  first  execution  or- 
dered by  Judge  Isaac  I .'.  Parker  in  <  iver  a  year,  the 
longest  interruption  in  his  otherwise  lethal  twen- 
ty-year record  on  the  bench.  Newspapers  from  .is 
far  away  as  Boston  had  sent  stringers  to  cover  the 
event,  which  wasn't  unusual  for  ,1  Parker  hang- 
ing. In  a  nation  enveloped  in  a  depression,  a 
good  hanging  offered  promise  of  spectacle,  lurid 
detail,  moralizing,  sentimentality,  and  all  the 
other  elements  of  the  best  order  of  journalism. 

At  10:30,  hangman  George  Maledon  appeared 
on  the  scaffold,  a  man  of  such  slight  build  that 
he  looked  like  a  white  beard  on  a  stick.  I  le  ad- 
justed the  rope's  length  and  checked  the  trap 
mechanism,  which  momentarily  hushed  the 
crowd  when  it  chunked  open. 

Sightseers  from  the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw 
Nations  had  come  to  see  the  white  man  hanged. 
The  streets  must  have  afforded  curious  sights  to 
the  Indian  kids — buildings  as  high  as  six  sti Ties, 
a  In  usee. if  track,  and  the  big  crowd,  varu  msly  de- 
scribed in  news  accounts  as  "more  than  five  hun- 
dred souls"  and  "well  above  fifteen  hundred." 
Monte  sharks  and  patent-medicine  salesmen 


u  en.  d<  wig  business  i-  the  street  mirth  i  it  the 
old  i  mirrhouv  '  tv  i  watchfully,  since  at  pre- 
vious hangin  .ue  had  heen  arrested  and  lined. 
Then:  v  pers  milling  in  the  crowd  to  steal 

w.ii  I  m.  >ney.  Men  emerged  from  alleyways 

wn       i  ncir  mouths  with  coat  sleeves. 

.outh  side  of  Rogers  Avenue,  rough 

•  .  ",  red  hieai  hers  had  been  erected,  and  thir- 
.(II  orphan  hoys  from  the  C  moctaw  Armstrong 
■\cadem\  dre>sed  in  plain  butternut  uniforms 
stood  .in  the  wooden  planks,  brought  here  by 
their  missionary  principal  to  witness,  while  still 
young  and  uncorrupted,  the  fruits  ol  crime.  Since 
their  t  irphanage  was  in  the  farthermi  »st  sticks  i  >t  the 
southwestern  Choctaw  Nation,  where  the  only 
w<  unen  were  wraithlike  l  r<  mes  wh(  i  came  once  a 
week  to  wash  the  <.  lothes,  many  ol  the  boys  were 
in  fact  concerned  less  with  the  fruits  ol  crime 
than  with  the  amazing  women  promenading 
through  the  crowd  behind  their  formidable 
madams  in  bright,  deeply  slashed  pastel  dresses. 

At  1  147,  Johnny  P<  miter,  c< mvtc  ted  ol  mur- 
dering two  livestock-thief  cohorts  in  separate 
incidents  shooting  them  through  their  heads 
while  they  lay  asleep  was  taken  from  the  court- 
house jail  and  with  great  difficulty  led  to  the 
gallows,  1  le  complained,  pushed,  pulled,  and  tell 
i  m  the  gr<  iund,  pr<  itest  ing  that  he  was  being  mis- 
treated, that  he  wanted  his  lawyer,  that  his  dear 
mother  had  not  visited  him  and  he  would  not 
leave  the  world  without  seeing  her 

1^  i  'i  le  last  t  line, 
oi nter  had  been  a  cause  celebre  in  the  local  pa- 
per-, parth  because  there  hadn't  been  a  hanging 
m  a  while.  AUi  i,  1\  unter  was  unlike  Parker's  usu- 
al clientele — whites  and  breeds  illegally  roaming 
the  Indian  Nations,  hiding  from  the  law,  selling 
whiskey,  stealing  livestock,  who  <  me  day  g<  >t  a  lit- 
tle too  drunk  in  a  one-hi  u  se  tt  >wn  like  Nicksvtlle, 
(  Tiremore,  C  'loud  (  Incl,  Pitcher,  White  Bread, 
win '  w  eni  i  m  a  rampage,  murdering  somebi  >dy  or 
several  somebodies,  and  woke  up  in  jail.  C  Com- 
pared with  these  smelly  types,  Johnny  Pointer 
was  a  member  ol  the  royalty,  raised  m  a  middle- 
class  family,  a  white  boy  who  had  "gone  asiray 
and  deserved  mercy,"  as  one  newspaper  put  it. 
C  )ther  papers  desi  ribed  him  as  a  spoiled,  treach- 
erous, murdering  brat  a  "traitor  to  his  race" — 
who  deserved  worse  than  hanging.  There  were 
ti  mr  newspapers  in  F<  >rt  Smith  and  dozens  ol  oth- 
ers on  both  -ides  of  the  border,  all  keen  to  gain 
readers  and  trying  to  outdo  one  an  i her  at  feroc- 
ity of  opinion  and  sensat  ionalism,  much  of  it  con- 
ii  i  i  w  !  uske\  -etii|  uq  h 

c  ri  iwd.  I  )ragged  « »nt<  i  the  high  galh  >ws  by  six  stern 
le]  Ut\  m  il  dials,  his  knee-  and  ho  I    cllllll    i  • 
against  each  i  >t  the  thirteen  steps,  the  prisoner  re- 
•   me  i  'I  the  depui  ies  t< 1  tal  t 


it  like  a  man  by  sitting  down  and  bursting  into  co- 
pious tears.  The  marshals  briefly  conferred,  then 
pic  ked  him  up  bodily  so  Mr.  Maledon  could  slip 
his  carefully  tarred  rope  over  Pointer's  head  and 
secure  the  knot  under  his  left  e.ir.  Maledon  nor- 
mally tied  his  client's  legs  and  placed  a  hlack  bag 
i  iver  the  head,  hut  this  time  he  did  neither.  Point- 
er was  |nit tiny  up  such  resistance  that  Maledon 
wanted  to  finish  the  job- as  quickly  as  possible. 

Desperately,  at  just  the  moment  the  diminu- 
tive hangman  sprang  the  trap,  Pointer  got  his 
hands  loose  and  clasped  his  arms  around  one  of 
the  marshals,  "retarding  the  felon's  fall,"  as  one 
reporter  described  it,  "and  causing  the  struggling 
marshal  almost  to  plunge  through  with  him." 

The  newspapers  gave  wildly  different  accounts 
ol  what  happened  next,  but  the  primary  fact  was 
not  disputed:  the  man  who  was  to  he  ejected  in- 
to hell  at  the  hour  of  in  ion  refused  to  die  for  forty- 
three  minutes — a  record  by  a  good  mark,  even  in 
the  ample  history  of  the  Fort  Smith  gallows. 

A  halt -hour  after  Johnny  Pointer's  mortal 
struggle  began,  Judge  Parker  was  fetched  at  a 
board  meeting  of  the  Belle  Grove  School  and 
asked  w  hat  should  be  done  about  the  unfortunate 
spectacle.  His  answer,  as  recorded  by  one  re- 
porter, w  as,  "Let  the  son  of  a  b —  go  all  night.  You 
may  hire  an  orchestra  for  all  I  care." 

Parker  would  retire  a  little  over  a  year  after  the 
lohnny  Pointer  hanging,  w  ith  174  convictions 
and  160  actual  executions  or  jail  deaths,  the 
largest  number  of  any  judge  in  U.S.  history,  but 
his  mote  remarkable  accomplishment  may  have 
been  how  long  he  could  talk,  off  the  cuff,  about 
disorderliness,  drunkenness,  murder,  theft,  rape, 
and  the  destruction  ol  the  Indian  Nations  by 
lawlessness.  When  delivering  the  death  sentence 
to  Johnny  Pointer,  he  had  subjected  the  poor 
hangee  to  the  usual  long  lecture,  at  the  end  hold- 
ing out  hi  ipe  tor  him  that  our  Lord,  w  hose  court 
could  otter  the  only  appeal,  might  afford  one  last 
chance  for  eternal  mercy  to  whoever  repented  his 
sins  and  took  his  punishment  humbly. 

|ohnny  Pointer,  refusing  to  die,  showed  no 
inc  linatton  to  follow  this  advice. 

The  tone  of  the  new  spaper  descriptions  of  his 
forty-three-minute  execution  varied  from  the 
blackest  moral  outrage  to  the  most  whimsical  car- 
nival irony.  It  was  noted  that  a  large  number  of 
pe<  iple  m  the  crowd  became  ill,  some  with  nausea, 
others  with  chills  and  fever  and  "sudden,  catas- 
trophic  indigestion."  Most  of  them  did  remain 
throughout  the  event,  despite  the  increasing  cold, 
the  darkening  sky,  and  the  ram,  w  hich  started  af- 
ter noon.  A  few  younger  witnesses  mocked  the 
hanging  man  in  macabre  cavortings  around  the 
gallows.  This  would  later  result  in  a  peculiar  high- 
kneed,  walking  dance  called  the  Johnny  Pointer, 
popular  among  children  and  teenagers  in  the  bor- 
der country  as  late  as  the  1950s. 


lotographs] 

:ONSPICUOUS  CONSUMPTION 


e  photographs  above,  o]  a  Burmese  python  consuming  a  white  rat,  were  taken  by  I  hivid  Liittschwager  and  Susan  Middleum.  When  the  python  nuu  ks, 
trikes  quickly,  wrapping  the  rat  in  its  coils  in  less  than  a  second  Each  time  the  rat  exhales,  t/u  make  tightens  us  grip,  constricting  the  animal's  lungs 
il  mi  oxygen  remains,  c  )nce  the  rat  is  dead  in  unconscious ,  the  snake  begins  the  lung  process  of  devouring  u  simply  swallowing  the  rat  can  take  a  python 
\eral  hours,  digestion  can  last  as  long  as  two  weeks.  Snakes  rarely  break  the  hones  ,,r  teat  the  flesh  of  their  prey,  depending  instead  on  then  sr<»m«u  h  acid 
nissolve  what  they  have  eaten  In  one  instance,  the  body  of  an  Indonesian  h>y  was  cut  out  of  a  python's  stomach  two  days  after  being  swallowed,  still 
ict  but  coated  with  a  "dirty -looking  slime."  Pythons  have  been  known  to  consume  cininuds — and  humans — that  outweigh  them,  the  ingest  recorded 
ma!  ever  eaten  by  a  snake  was  a  130-pound  antelope,  consumed  by  an  African  rock  python  The  photographs,  with  accompanying  te.vt  h\  hired  I  ha- 
nd, appeared  in  the  April  issue  of  Discover 
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E    S    S    A  Y 


CAN  SEPARATE 
BE  EQUAL? 

New  answ  ers  to  an  old  question  about  race  and  schools 

By  James  Traub 


irty  ye  ns  have  passed 
since  the  I  I.S.  Supreme  Court  declared,  in  Brown 
v.  Buardo)  Education  nj  Topeka,  Kansas,  that  "in 
the  field  i  if  public  education  the  doctrine  of  'sep- 
arate but  equal'  has  no  place-."  No  single  decision 
the  I  'nun  lias  rendered  in  this  century  has  pro- 
duced so  profound  a  social  upheaval.  1  kindreds  of 
lawsuits  later,  black  and  white — and  sometimes 
1  lispanic — students  are 
being  bused  back  and 
ti irth  to  desegregated 
schools  in  Buffalo,  In- 
dianapt  >lis,  L<  luisville, 
Si .  L< >uis,  Milwaukee, 
c  )klahoma  C  lity,  Wilm- 
ington, Las  Vegas.  The 
South,  once  the  strong- 
hi  >K1  ( >t  Jim  C  'n  iw,  is 
ni  iw  by  far  i  he  mi  >st 
desegregated  region  of 
the  country. 

But  Brou  n  didn't 
merely  launch  a  thousand  buses;  by  rooting  the 
equality  <  >t  Mac  k  Americans  m  the  c<  institution- 
al guarantee  <  if  the  equal  pn  >tecti<  in  *  if  the  law,  the 
dec  ision  established  civil  rights  as  a  fundamental 
American  principle.  Six  m<  mths  after  the  decision, 
Ri  is.i  Parks  sat  d<  iwn  in  the  front  of  a  bus  in  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  and  the  then-unknown  Martin 
Luther  Kingjr.  led  a  boycott  of  the  ut\'s  buses.  It 
was  King,  ultimately,  wh<  i  demanded  that  Amer- 
ica make  good  on  Browns  promise  of  simple  jus- 
ice  and  'a  ho  ennobled  that  promise  with  the 
i  ige  i 't  biblical  s.ih  ati<  m  and  the  mountain- 
top  visii  n  of  racial  harmony.  Whal  Hnmn  or- 


dered was  the  desegregation  of  the  schools;  bu 
what  it  stands  for  is  the  hope  of  redemption  frorr 
our  original  sin  of  slavery  and  racism. 

Redemption,  of  course,  hasn't  come.  In  the  grea; 
cities  of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest,  blacks,  as  wel 
as  Hispantcs,  live  in  growing  isolation  and  in 
creasing  poverty.  Desegregation  is  swiftly  becoming 
a  dead  letter  in  places  like  Milwaukee,  where  in  i 
generation  the  school! 
have  gone  from  mostb 
white  to  overwhelm 
ingly  minority.  TIk 
practical  baniers  to  de 
segregation  are  in  many 
places  so  high  that  the 
moral  clarity  promisee 
by  Brou  n — a  simpli 
choice  between  segre 
gation  and  integration 
between  racism  and  jus 
tice — has  binned. 
The  new  choice,  i 
seems,  is  between  separate  but  equal  and  separat 
but  unequal.  This  has  proved  to  be  a  welcom 
state  of  affairs  not  only  tor  white  suburban  parent 
frightened  by  the  prospect  of  desegregation  but  al 
so  for  black  parents  and  activists  w  ho  despair  c 
integration  or  never  believed  in  it  in  the  tirf 
place.  For  them,  separate  but  equal  is  not  th 
cynical  evasion  the  Brown  decision  sought  t 
eradicate  but  a  rallying  cry.  Black  scholars  lik 
Derrick  Bell  have  long  pointed  out  that  in  Brow 
the  C  burl  didn't  declare  segregation  an  evil  in  it 
self  hut  rather  f<  »und  that  segregation  conferred  a 
ineradicable  stigma  of  inferiority  on  black  chi!  ^ 
dren.  Now  Bell  and  many  others  look  on  fh 
claim  as  condescending  and  even  racist.  Th 
spokesmen  for  all-black  "academies,"  which  hav 
been  instituted  or  discussed  in  Miami,  New  Yorl 
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ilwaukee,  Detroit,  and  elsewhere,  niMst  thai 
parat  ion  .1  prec  ondition  t<  >r  black  self-esteem, 
id  many  blacks  111  »w  look  upon  integration  as  a 
lnti.-  plot  in  undermine  racial  pride.  So  deseg- 
gation,  having  losi  1 1  ^  momentum,  has  lost  i i ^ 
lief  constituency  and  beneficiary  class  .is  well. 
This  new  separate-hut-equal  model  is  dis- 
rbing  for  those,  like  me,  who  grew  up  listening 
1  Martin  Luther  king  and  who  found  in  the  re- 
mptive  language  of  the  civil-rights  movement 
virtual  substitute  for  religious  belief,  li  isn'l 
llv  a  way  of  schooling  that's  being  repudiated; 
s  a  way  of  1 1  v  ing:  to  accept  the  new  ideology  of 
paratism  is  to  accept  as  well  the  growing  oh- 
ssmn  with  rae  and  et  link  identity,  and  the 
sumption  that  each  group  has  its  own  truths, 
;  own  values,  even  its  own  version  of  history, 
esegregation  has  proved  to  be  so  agonizing  and 
1  impractical  that  it  now  seems  almost  perverse 
1  resist  the  suggestion  that,  say,  we  lavish  funds 
1  ghetto  schools  and  let  them  develop  on  then 
.vn.  Rut  it  is  a  bargain  we  may  live  to  regret. 
The  desegregation  battle  is  being  waged  in  a 
uprising  number  of  places.  Earlier  this  year  1  paid 
series  of  visits  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  a  city 
tat  has  been  struggling  to  improve  the  dismal 
ah  rmance  of  its  school  system  (in  April,  in 
ha  1  seemed  a  gesture  of  despair,  the  school 
bard  announced  it  was  considering  bringing  in 
private  company,  Education  Alternatives,  to  run 
le  city's  schools)  and  is  currently  facing  per- 
ips  the  most  ambitious  desegregation  lawsuit 
ed  in  recent  years,  Shefj  v.  C  )'Nci7/.  Hartford  has 
virtually  all-minority  school  system,  surround- 
1  by  the  virtually  all-white  systems  of  the  suh- 
"bs,  but  She//  is,  pointedly,  not  about  race  but 
rout  isolation,  and  about  the  overwhelming 
>verty  of  the  inner  city.  The  decision  in  the 
ise,  filed  in  state  rather  than  in  federal  court, 
expected  sometime  later  this  year.  A  victory 
>r  the  plaintiffs  would  till  1  lartford's  suburbs 
ith  fear  and  trembling,  but  it  might  also  of- 
fer a  new  way  to  think  about  de- 
segregation. 
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n  a  cold  morning  this  past  February,  Hon 
irso,  principal  of  the  McDonough  Elementary 
:hool  in  Hartford,  stood  outside  the  dilapidated 
J-brick  pile  of  his  scho<  >1,  greeting  parents  as  they 
rived  with  their  children.  Carso  is  .1  bespecta- 
sd  middle-aged  white  man  with  thinning  hair 
id  a  thickening  waistline.  It  is  his  habit  every 
orning  to  remain  <  lutside  until  he  has  saluted  ev- 
v  last  parent.  McDonough  is  78  percent  Hispan- 
,  14  percent  black,  and  almost  .ill  poor.  Cars,  1 
illooed  a  number  of  fathers  in  sweatshirts  who 
pked  him  over  with  sullen  glares  as  they  climbed 
ck  into  their  cars.  "1  treat  them  all  like  lawyers 
id  doctors,"  Carso  said,  waving  a  cup  of  tepid  cot- 
e.  "Most  of  them  come  around  eventually." 


I  !ars<  1  is  the  kind  of  principal  pictured  in  the 
"effective  schools"  literature.  I  le's  omnipresent 
and  indefat  igable,  he  settles  fights  with  S<  >1<  >mon- 
k  compromise,  and  he  puts  learning  ahead  of 
everything  else.  He  treats  M<  Donough  like  a 
sanctuary  from  the  surrounding  gloom.  And  it 
is — up  to  a  p>  am  . 

Construction  of  McDonough  began  in  1 897; 
pi  irt  ions  of  the  building  can  he  mistaken  tor  a  mu- 
seum exhibition  of  nineteenth-century  urban- 
school  design.  I  he  cafeteria,  in  whieh  SCO 
children  are  expected  to  eat  breakfast  and 
lunch — both  provided  free  to  almost  all  of  the 
children,  owing  to  the  poverty  >>t  the  students — 
is  ,1  basement  classroom  furnished  with  a  halt- 
dozen  folding  tables; 


sunlight  barely  flickers 
in  through  two  win- 
dows. The  hoys'  bath- 
room, next  door,  is  a 
dim,  high  chamber.  In- 
stead i if  sinks  it  has  a 
single  li >ng  tn nigh  fitted 
with  trumpet -shaped 
spigots.  Only  a  tew  of 
the  toilets  have  d<  ><  irs. 

The  school  generally  runs  out  of  toilet  paper  be- 
fi  ire  the  end  1  >t  the  year,  and  C  'arst  >  has  had  tt  >  hi  >r- 
r<  »w  mi  mey  tr«  mi  am  »ther  scht  ><  >l  t<  >  keep  his  t  >wn 
supplied.  McDono ■  1  o  1 1  is  so  overcrowded  that 
nearly  200  children  attend  classes  in  trailers, 
known  as  "portables,"  set  up  on  what  used  to  be 
the  playground.  Another  couple  hundred  stu- 
dents go  to  school  in  another  building  a  tew 
blocks  away,  the  former  Moylan  School,  which 
is  just  as  old  and  decrepit  as  McDonough. 

McDonough's  condition,  like  the  c<  >nditi<  m  of 
elementary  schools  rhn  >ughout  I  lartford's  slums, 
is  shameful — an  example  1  if  the  si  >rt  1  >t  "savage  in- 
equalities" that  crusading  writer  J»  mathan  K<  >:i  >l 
described  in  his  book  of  the  same  name.  Rut  it  on- 
ly takes  money  to  address  physical  neglect,  and 
money  can  he  a  surprisingly  elastic  commodity. 
Thanks  to  a  $205  million  city  bond  issue,  tor 
which  Carso  helped  drum  up  support,  Mc- 
Donough will  have  a  new  structure  by  1997;  Moy- 
lan, too,  will  he  rebuilt  and  rechristened  as  a 
separate  institution.  McDonough  will  have  an 
auditorium,  a  gym,  and  a  cafeteria.  Carso  says  he- 
will  make  sure  that  his  kids  have  lust  as  main' 
computers  as  the  kids  in  Hartford's  fanc\  sub- 
urbs. And  he  will  then  have  a  deeply  troubled 
school  in  a  pristine  setting. 

McDonough's  Hispanic  students,  most  of  them 
Puerto  Rican,  tend  to  be  recent  arrivals  whose 
parents  >peak  little  or  no  English.  The  families 
are  nomadic,  shuttling  around  Hartford's  slums 
in  search  of  an  affordable  apartment.  Almost  ev  - 
ery morning,  two  or  three  or  tour  kids  show  up 
at  McDonough's  door,  standing  shyly  w  ith  an 


"Tl  IE  SOLUTION  ISN'T  IN  Tl  IE 
CITY;  MAYBE  IT'S  IN  Tl  IE  STATE, 
CARSO  SAYS.  "WE  ARE  SAYING 

TO  OUR  NEIG1 IBORS,  'TAKE 
OWNERSHIP  OF  OUR  PRORLEM' 
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raises  rhe  -pecter  ot  forced  busins.  "It  wasn't  ev< 
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behind  thick  glasses.  Carso  knows  how  deep  is  t 
hostility  to  mandatory  desegresation;  but  he  ; 
so  believe^  that  his  kids  have  to  be  pried  lot 
from  their  environment.  He  even  thinks  ther 
something  to  the  idea  ot  simply  evacuating  Ha 

inner-city  parents  will  bridle  at  the  insult  of  or 
way  desegregation.  Carso  considers  separate  b 
equal,  or  even  separate  but  more  than  equal 
colossal  mistake;  tor  all  that  he  believes  in  1 
school,  he  doesn't  see  how  it  can  overcome  t 
world  bevond  his  fingertip  globe.  "The  solutioi 
he  says,  sitting  in  his  tiny  office  during  a  br 
moment  or  calm,  "isn't  in  the  citv.  Maybe  it's 
the  -tare."  Above  all.  Carso  thinks,  the  solutii 
has  to  he  with  the  wealthy  suburbs  that  surrounv 
Hartford.  "We  are."  he  savs.  striking  almost 
pleading  note,  "saving  to  our  neigh 
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he  desegregation  premise  handed  dowi 
from  Broun,  the  premise  ot  the  stigma  of  interij 
ority.  has  always  contained  an  insulrins  inte 
ence  tor  many  blacks.  As  Dr.  Eddie  Davis,  th| 
principal  ot  predominantly  black  Weaver  Higl 
School  in  Harttord,  savs.  "It  would  be  a  tote 
slap  in  the  tace  to  sav  that  education  can  onl 
happen  in  the  suburban  schools."  Davis  testi 
tied  tor  the  plaintiffs  in  Shefj.  but  only  because 
a>  he  said.  "Wherever  white  children  [are],  ther 
are  resources."  Davis  would  be  just  as  happv  t« 
have  the  resources  in  a  segregated  environment 
he  doesn't  see  isolation  as  a  problem.  And  nowaj 
days,  resources  do  not,  in  fact,  follow  white  chil 
Jren  a*  thev  once  did.  Derrick  Bell  has  argue- 
that  the  ereat  achievement  ot  Broun  was  to  mak 
"it  possible  tor  black  parents  to  sain  an  eque 
educational  opportunity  tor  their  children  whet  \ 
ever  those  children  attended  school." 

The  declining  prestige  of  integrationisi 
anions  blacks  and  the  rise  ot  new  and  sometime 
virulent  torms  ot  ethnocentrism  have  a  goo 
deal  to  do  with  the  growing  acceptance  of  a  net 
separate-but-equal  model,  but  so  does  the  hopej  i 
fulness  of  an  Eddie  Davis.  Davis  considers  him  t 
self  a  disciple  of  the  "effective  schools"  movemenj  i 
and  it  was  the  late  Ronald  Edmonds,  a  black  ec 
ucation  scholar  senerallv  considered  one  of  th 
founder-  of  the  mov  ement,  who  first  formulate 
a  -enous  pedagogic  areument  tor  the  irrelevanc 
of  desegregation.  Edmonds  took  umbrage,  as  hi 
wrote  in  1978,  at  "the  conventional  liberal  wu 

black  children  depended  on  integration."  A  wellj 


■  in  school  could  overcome  whatever  disadvan- 
;iges  children  hn  night  with  them.  Hide  was  lit  > 
;  uind  reason,  Edmonds  concluded,  to  stand  in 
ic  way  of  the  mam  black  parents  who  preferred 
'  acially  distinct"  s^  hi  ><  ils  f<  it  their  children. 

Edmonds's  precepts  have  been  institutionalized 
i  groups  like  Theodore  Sizer's  (  Coalition  of  Es- 
untial  Schools,  which  takes  the  demographic 
lakeup  i if  the  sch<  m  >ls  f<  >r  granted  and  tries  tt  i  in- 
lse  those  schools  with  the  values 
nd  culture  that  are  correlated 
ith  academic  success.  Weaver 
ligh  School,  tor  example,  works 
ith  Sizer's  group,  and  Dr.  Davis 
as  overseen  a  restructuring  of  his 
inth-  and  tenth-grade  classes, 
(/hat  really  matters,  Davis  insists, 
f  not  race  or  even  resources  hut 
cademic  rigor,  high  expectations, 
•rung  leadership,  a  willingness  to 
xperiment.  Rut  when  1  asked 
)avis  how  much  academic  im- 
rovement  he  had  seen  after  five 
ears  of  reform,  he  said  that  there 
adn't  been  any  yet.  By  the  time 
ids  reached  ninth  grade,  he  ad- 
mitted, it  was  too  late.  In  fact, 
leaver  wasn't  altering  trajecto- 
es  any  more  than  McDonough 
/as.  The  students  were  scoring 
50  points  hek  iw  the  state  average 
n  the  SATs.  Perhaps  no  more 
ban  20  percent  of  entering  ninth- 
raders  would  ultimately  go  on  to 
jur-year  colleges. 

Separate  but  equal  may  offer  a  salve  to  black 
ride  and  a  comfort  to  white  suburbanites;  but 
here's  not  much  proof  that  it  works.  In  The  C  'los- 
ig  Door,  Gary  Orfield,  a  standard-bearer  of  white 
iberal  integrationism,  and  co-author  Carole 
Vshkinaze  analyze  the  effects  of  the  1980  deci- 
ion  known  as  the  Atlanta  Compromise,  in 
l/hich  that  city's  largely  white  power  structure 
[greed  to  black  control  over  the  schools  in  ex- 
hange  tor  an  end  to  litigation  that  would  have 
tandated  desegregation  throughout  the  met- 
>politan  area.  Here  was  separate  but  equal  in  lab- 
tatory  form,  presided  over  by  a  new  black 
iperintendent  who  had  a  national  reputation  as 
n  educational  reformer.  Said  former  Atlanta 
layor  Andrew  Young,  "It  was  really  the  alte- 
ration of  the  money  to  provide  a  quality  edu- 
cation tor  all  children  that  was  black  folks'  goal, 
.acial  balance  was  a  means  tor  achieving  the 
nal."  But  despite  an  initial  promise  ot  success, 
)rfield  concludes,  "Huge  numbers  ot  children 
unked  grades  and  became  more  likely  to  drop 
ut  before  completing  high  schi » >1,"  while  "whites 
nd  middle-class  blacks  abandoned  the  city  sys- 
■m  in  droves."  Poor  black  students,  in  other 


W(  'ids,  were  i lie  He  isolated,  and  even  mi  >rc  deeply 
tut  off  from  the  opportunity  to  develop,  than 
they  had  been  befi  H  e- 
Atlanta  wasn't  the  only  place  where  the  re- 
sources, rather  than  the  <.  hildren,  were  desegre- 
gated. Over  the  last  decade  or  so,  old-style 
desegregat  ion  litigation  has  largely  given  way  to 
suits  seeking  equal  funding  tor  poor  and  rich  dis- 
tricts. Connect ic ut ,  in  tat.  i ,  became  one  ot  the 


first  states  tt i  engage  in  tax  equalizal  ion  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  case,  I  lorton  v.  Meskill.  Thirty-six 
states  either  have  agreed  to  equalize  spending 
or  are  facing  litigation  that  would  Compel  them 
to  do  so.  .As  with  the  Atlanta  Compromise,  the 
Connecticut  measure  essentially  allows  white 
suburbanites  tt >  pay  a  nn tdest  tax  in  < »rdei  ft >  keep 
racial  lines  intact.  Michigan's  Republican  gov- 
ernor recently  supported  a  move  by  the  state 
legislature  to  equalize  school  funding  by  substi- 
tuting the  state  sales  tax  ti  >r  the  local  property  tax 
as  the  s(  uirce  i  >f  sL  lit  it  il  funding,  creating  a  sepa- 
rate-but-equal status  qiu  i. 

But  what  happens  when  inner-city  schools 
reach  funding  parity  with  the  suburbs  and  the 
poor  kids  are  still  riding  act  inveyi  >r  belt  to  a  se>.  - 
ond-class  lite.'  1  his  is  where  1  larttord 
and  Shcff  v.  (  YNeill  comes  in. 
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artford  w  as,  tt  ir  many  general  ii  ins,  i  tit  >ur- 
ishing  medium-sized  Yankee  city,  li  had  a  fine 
old  museum,  a  tine  old  library,  a  riverfront,  and 
the  headquarters  t  >f  several  i  >t  America's  largest  in- 
surance companies.  Ti  iday  yi  hi  can  spend  halt  an 
hour  staring  at  the  great  Trumbull  tableaux  ot 
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■  i  u  n !ii  mi  ciici  wittering  ant  >ther  m  ml — 
,  i  i  i  .1  Liu.irJ.  Yon  can  walk  down  the  center 
.  downtown  avenue  at  9:00  P.M.  with  little 
i  .  >l  h  'dil\  harm,  al  leasi  from  a  ^ . n .  I  he  in 
i  H  u  e  companies  are  --nil  there,  hu(  the  people 
iii  work  in  t hem  live  in  the  suburbs,  lake  many 
il  die  old  i.  itie^  ot  the  Northeast  and  Midwest, 
I  lartti  >rd  peaked  in  size  m >< >n  alter  Wi >rld  War  II, 
as  hr>i  bhu  ks  from  the  South,  then  Puerto  Ricans, 
then  l  !arihheans,  mostly  from  jamaica,  tloodeel  in- 
to die  cit\  from  the  orchards  and  the  tobacco 
fields  ot  the  ( Connect  ii  ut  Valley.  (The  local  leaf 
is  used  largel\  to  wrap 
cigars. )  1  hereafter  the  c  its 
losi  lens  of  thousands  of 
middle-class  and  working- 
t  lass  u  hire  families.  I  lot t 
fords  population  ot  140,000 
is  now  69  percent  non- 
white.  1  lartti ird  is,  inc redi- 
hly,  i  me  <  if  the  ten  poorest 
c  it  ies  in  .America.  C  Con- 
necticut's two  other  major 
cities,  New   1  laven  and 
Bridgeport,  are  among  the 
pi « nest  twenty.  And  yet  Connecticut  has  the  high- 
est per-capita  income  in  the  United  States. 

1 1  d(  tesn't  seem  s(  i  very  farfetched  to  expect  the 
suburbs,  w  hose  wealth  depends  upon  Hartford,  to 
"take  i  iwnership"  i  >t  s(  mie  <  if  its  problems.  The  sug- 
gestion, in  fact,  has  been  made  before.  In  1965,  a 
study  team  from  1  larvard  recommended  a  system 
ot  "metropolitan  cooperation,"  in  which  every 
suburban  school  would 
agree  t>  i  take  tw< >  stu- 
dents tn  Miii  n le  i  >t  I  lart- 
ti nd's  "p(  iverty  areas" 
into  each  ot  its  class- 
ic H mis.  By  1  974,  ac - 
cording  to  the  plan,  the 
suburbs  would  accom- 
iin  idate  6,000  inner- 
c  itv  students,  one-fifth 
i  it  the  city's  total  stu- 
dent pi  ipulat  u  hi.  The 
idea  w  as  iii  it  to  deseg- 
regate the  schools.  At 
I  he  t  line,  1  lart  lord's 
schools  were  almost  perfectly  balanced  between 
white  and  in  m-white  students.  The  1  larvard  plan, 
in  fact,  was  "directed  primarily  to  the  ameli<  >rat  ion 
ot  the  effects  i it  poverty  on  education,"  as  the  au- 
thors wn >te.  What  mattered  about  the  students  m 
the  poverty  areas  was  not  so  much  that  they  were 
hl.uk  •  >r  Puerto  Rican  as  that  they  were  poor,  and 
i  neentration. 
I  he  plan,  thi  nigh  designed  to  he  m<  n.lest,  wasn't 
m.  >dest  eiii  nigh;  the  state  legislature  ultimately  au- 
thorized i  program  known  as  Project  Concern, 


"EvEN  PARTS  OF  THEIR 
BODY  Tl  IEY  DIDN'T  KNOW," 
1 IERNANDEZ  TESTIFIED.  "THEi- 
DIDN'T  KNOW  THEIR 
UNnERCLOTHINC,  WHAT  IT 
WAS  CALLED" 


which  never  sent  m<  ire  than  1  TOO  inner-ciry  kids 
in  the  suburbs  in  a  year.  (The  number  now  hov- 
ers around  650.)  And  the  opportunity  tor  rea 
change  was  quickly  past.  With  an  unexpected 
increase  in  Puerto  Rican  immigration,  and  tht1 
continuing  departure  of  whites  to  the  suburb; 
and  to  parochial  schools,  the  gulf  between  tht' 
I  lartford  schools  and  the  suburban  schools — and 
between  the-city  and  the  suburbs — widened  al) 
the  more.  Five  years  after  the  Harvard  report 
i  he  1  lartford  schools  were  67  percent  non-white 
Hartford  itself  was  a  "poverty  area." 

By  the  late  1980s,  Connecticut,  despite  it; 

reputation  as  a  pasturage  ot 
the  white  upper-middle 
class,  had  become  a  pow- 
erful symbol  ot  the  John- 
si  >n-era  Kerner  G  >mmissi<  in'; 
"two  nations."  The  state'; 
three  largest  cities  wert 
well  on  their  way  t<  i  be 
coming  mass  ghettos.  Tht 
next  largest  cities — Water 
bury  and  Stamford — wert 
becoming  poorer  and  more 
black.  In  1988,  Geralc 
Tirozzi,  then-state  commissioner  ot  education,  is 
sued  an  impassioned  report  calling  school  segre- 
gation "educationally,  morally  and  legally  wrong. j 
Tamil's  language  was  unabashedly,  and  perhap' 
naively,  idealistic.  He  called  on  the  state  to  ini- 
tiate a  desegregation  planning  process  based  or 
the  principle  ut  "collective  responsibility" — New 
England  communitarianism  tor  an  expandec 
community.  Tiro::i  also  had  the  monumental, 
meant  ion  to  suggest  that  the  State  Board  ot  Ed- 
ucation "he  empowered  to  impose  a  mandatory 
desegregation  plan"  should  the  voluntary  plar 
tail. 

The  moment  the  report  appeared,  Tiro::i  lat  j 
er  testified,  "all  hell  broke  loose."  One  state  leg-t 
lslator  called  tor  his  resignation.  As  Tiro::i  toured' 
the  state,  pleading  his  case,  he  discovered  thai 
"the  very  word  'mandate'  conjures  up  a  feeling  be  y 
tween  and  among  citizens,  parents,  teachers  rhail 
re. ill\  is  very  negative."  Tirozzi,  in  short,  was  alt 
but  tarred  and  feathered.  Governor  Wilhan 
O'Neill  strongly  objected  to  mandatory  solu 
tions,  and  in  a  follow-up  report  the  next  year 
Tirozzi  proposed  a  series  ot  voluntary  measures 
even  the  word  "desegregation"  was  stricken  trorr 
i he  document.  Tirozzi  had  run  up  against  tht 
hard  kernel  of  resistance  to  a  social  policy  tha' 
required  a  serious  degree  of  sacrifice  from  non 
beneficiaries.  That  was  why  desegregation  ha; 
always  required  court  orders. 

By  openly  indicting  desegregation,  however 
Tirozzi's  report  persuaded  a  group  of  lawyers  frort 
the  AC  LI ',  the  N.A.ACP  Legal  Defense  and  Ed 
uc.it mn  Fund,  and  several  other  groups  that  tht 


me  was  ripe  to  tile  a  long-discussed  class-ac- 
on  lawsuit.  From  the  beginning,  Shefj  v.  (  )  \cill 
as  ,1  state  rather  than  .)  federal  case,  tor  the 
mple  reason  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  long 
I  nee  foreclosed  the  sort  of  remedy  the  Tiro::i  re- 
prt  had  proposed.  In  1974,  the  Court  had  de- 
clared, inMilliken  v.  Bradley,  that  Detroit  suburbs 
puld  not  be  compelled  to  pool  their  students 
1  'ith  rhe  city's  without  a  finding  of  segregative  in- 
ent — a  finding,  tor  example,  that  the  suburban 
■  chools  had  been  set  up  to  permit 
l/httes  to  elude  integrated  city  schools, 
"his  effectively  meant  that  the  Court 
-ould  not  disturb  the  single  most 
owertul  impediment  to  further  de- 
sgregation — the  demographic  forces 
hat  were  rapidly  dividing  America's 
metropolitan  areas,  including  Hart- 
ord,  Bridgeport,  and  New  Haven, 
nto  poor  black  inner  cities  and  mid- 
lie-class  white  suburbs.  But  the  Con- 
lecticut  constitution,  like  that  of 
nany  states,  includes  guarantees  ot 
equal"  and  "adequate"  education  tor 
11  citizens;  in  fact,  Connecticut  is 
iinusual  in  that  it  guarantees  non-seg- 
egated  as  well  as  non-discriminatory 
du>_  ition. 

I  Shefj  represents  a  new  generatii  >n  1  if 
litigation  not  only  because  it's  been 
wrought  in  state  court  but  because  it  does  not  turn 
>n  the  dynamics  of  race  and  racism.  The  Hart- 
ord  schools  are  now  equally  divided  between 
Mack  and  Hispanic  students,  and  Shejf  does  not 
rgue  that  either  group  is  the  victim  of  historic 
liscrimination.  John  Brittain,  a  University  of 
Connecticut  Law  School  professor  and  a  mem- 
ber ot  the  plaintiffs'  team,  says,  "The  most  signal 
act  about  Hartford  is  not  that  it's  percent 
ion-white  but  that  it's  6^  percent  poor."  Shefj  is 
ibout  pov  erty,  not  race;  it  argues  that  poor  chil- 
dren need  access  to  a  non-poor  educational  en- 
ironment,  rather  than  that  black  children  need 
iccess  to  a  racially  integrated  environment. 

The  trial  was  held  in  late  1992  and  early  1993; 
host-trial  hearings  continued  tor  another  year, 
he  two  sides  called  on  so  many  of  the  leading 
cholars  in  the  field  that  the  case,  in  effect,  re- 
apitulated  the  debate  over  desegregation,  in 
ohich  scarcely  anything  seems  to  get  definitively 
;ettled  despite  staggering  research.  Much  of  the 
estimony  detailed  the  stunning  disparity  be- 
tween city  and  suburb.  Hartford's  schools  are 
'2.1  percent  non-white;  the  suburban  districts  are 
|'2.6  percent  white.  In  Hartford,  65  percent  of  the 
hildren  under  the  age  i  >f  eighteen  c<  >me  fr<  >m  sin- 
le-parent  households;  41  percent  ot  parents 
lave  not  graduated  from  high  school.  In  Glas- 
onbury,  a  nearby  suburb,  the  figures  were  14 
,'ercent  and  9  percent.  And  socioeconomic  sta- 


tus dictates  performance:  About  two-fifths  ot 
Hartford  students  drop  out  before  finishing  high 
school  and  only  50  percent  of  graduates  go  on  to 
attend  four-year  colleges.  At  Glastonbury  High 
School,  the  dropout  rate  is  about  I  percent,  and 
more  than  halt  goon  to  a  four-year  college. 

Some  of  the  trial  testimony  was  so  piercing 
that  pe<  iple  wept  in  the  courtn  ><  >m.  ( ilady  s  1  ler- 
nande:,  who  taught  at  an  elementary  school 
called  Barnard-Brown,  spoke  of  the  school's 


grimed-over  plastic  w  indows  and  recalled  that 
in  twenty-three  years  she  could  never  get  the 
proper  writing  paper  for  her  students.  Most  of 
the  children,  Hernandez  said,  were  Puerto  Ra- 
can,  and  spoke  neither  Spanish  nor  English 
properly.  "Thev  called  everything  a  'thing,' 
she  testified.  "Even  parts  of  their  body  they 
didn't  know.  They  didn't  know  their  under- 
clothing, what  it  was  called.  It  they  had  a  grand- 
parent, they  didn't  know  that  they  were  a 
grandson  or  a  granddaughter."  Once  a  year, 
Hernandez  said,  the  school  permitted  her  to 
take  the  children  on  a  trip,  to  a  zoo  or  a  farm. 
"The  most  extraordinary  thing  happened  when 
they  came  to  the  river,"  she  testified.  "Thev  all 
stood  up  in  a  group  and  applauded  and  cheered, 
and  1  was  aware  they  were  giving  rhe  river  a 
standing  ovation.  And  they  were  so  happy  to  see 
the  beauty  of  the  river,  something  that  most  of 
us  go  back  and  forth  [across]  and  never  take 
time  n  1  1< >< >k  at." 

The  plaintiffs'  expert  witnesses  argued  that 
desegregation  made  a  measurable  difference  in 
academic  outcomes.  Dr.  Robert  Cram,  of  Co- 
lumbia University  Teachers  College,  testified 
that  schi « '1  desegregatii  in  is  c<  irrelated  with  lat- 
er involvement  in  integrated  colleges,  neigh- 
borhoods, and  workplaces.  Students  m  Pro|eet 
Concern,  he  found,  were  much  more  likely  to 
graduate  from  high  school,  and  more  likeh  to 
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complete  several  years  ot  college ,  than  were  stu- 
dents who  stayed  m  Harrtord  schools.  Mary 
Kennedy,  director  ol  the  National  (  enter  for 
Research  on  Ieacher  [raining,  cited  .1  study  of 
federal  surve\  data  sh<  wing  that  poor  children  in 
schools  with  high  concentrations  of  impover- 
ished children  were  twice  .1-  likely  to  score  he- 
lov\  ihe  national  average  as  poor  children  in 
low-concentration  schools;  the  effect  on  non- 
poor  students  was  even  more  pronounced.  ( »ary 
v  Vticld  cited  a  number  of  studies  that  showed  sim- 


ilar effects  tor  both  black  and  Hispanic  students. 
A  study  he  conducted  in  San  Francisco  found 
that  additional  spending  on  the  schools  pro- 
duced no  positive  effect,  and  possibly  even  a 
negative  effect,  on  outcomes,  whereas  low-in- 
come Hispanic  students  who  transferred  to  mid- 
dle-class white  sch< « ils  did  better  than  th<  >se  wh<  1 

["here's  a  strikingly  conservative  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  the  irreproachably  liberal  Or- 
field's  claim:  It  1-  values  and  culture,  not  re- 
sources, that  determine  academic  outcomes, 
and  middle-class  children  bring  with  them  to 
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class  success  was  virtually  unimaginable.  Eddi 
Davis  would  say  that  the  cure  tor  these  harm 
tul  and  limiting  values  lies  in  the  culture  of  thj 
school  itself.  But  Carso's  reluctant  response  wa] 
that  even  a  well-run  school  cannot  be  unpen 
vious  t(  >  the  baleful  influences  of  the  world  out 
side.  And  the  concentration-of-povert 
argument  implies  that  all  students  suffer  in  i 
school  w  here  a  large  number  of  them  are  deepl 
disadvantaged. 

But,  of  course,  the  inner-city  children  who  gc 
to  a  middle-class  school  during  tht 
day  go  home  to  their  w<  >rld  <  if  trou 
hies  at  night.  If  McDonough  can', 
shelter  Connie  from  the  effects  o, 
her  chaotic  home  lite,  then  is  i 
reasonable  to  expect  a  suburbai 
school  to  do  much  better'  The  de 
tense  in  She//  argued  that  neithe 
Ortield's  San  Francisco  study  no 
Project  Concern  showed  any  rea 
correlation  between  desegregatior 
and  achievement,  and  it  cited  ont 
respected  study  that  conclude*, 
that  "recent  research  has  not  len 
credence"  to  the  proposition  tha 
minority  children  are  likely  to  bt 
"influenced  by  their  middle  clas: 
peers'  stronger  orientation  towarcc 
achievement."  The  state  also  relied* 
heav  ily  on  the  work  of  David  Ar 
mor,  .1  schi  ilar  wh<  1  has  carved  ou 
a  perennial  place  f<  >r  himself  in  de 
segregation  cases  by  arguing  tha 
virtually  all  variation  in  academic 
outcome  is  determined  by  socio- 
economic status.  "A  good  strategy 
tor  improving  the  academic  performance  ot  stu 
dents  is  to  improve  their  socioeconomic  condi- 
tions," Armor  testified,  adding  that  schools,  o 
course,  could  not  do  much  in  that  department. 

Armor  has  been  denounced  as  a  hired  gun 
and  his  research  may  he  questionable;  but  it  is  un 
deniable  that  neither  desegregation  nor  school  re- 
form, nor  financing,  nor  any  intervention,  weigh:  | 
very  heavily  in  determining  academic  outcome1 
compared  with  a  student's  socioeconomic  status. 
Even  so  pervasive  an  institution  as  school  is  les: 
influential  than  a  child's  home  and  family  envi- 
ronment.  Acknowledging  this  truth,  however 
di  lesn't  make  school  irrelevant;  what  it  does  mear 
1-  thai  the  wa\  you  think  about  school  must  bt 
linked  to  a  larger  design  to  uproot  inner-ciq 
poverty.  It  it'-  true  that  what  makes  contemporary 
urban  poverty  so  intractable  is  what  Orfield  call: 
"the  self-perpetuating  cycle  of  racial  isolation,' 
then  the  larger  design  must  involve  breaking  thai 
cycle.  Certainly  that's  the  way  Don  Carso  01 
C  iladys  I  lernandez  w  ould  formulate  the  problem 
And  it  you  accept  this  finding — that  racial  iso 


ration  and  academic  underachievemeni  and 
i  overt  v  are  inseparable — you  conclude  that  al- 
ihough  desegregation  is  only  .1  partial  sol 
ution,  separate  hul  equal  is  no  solu- 

T»       tion  ,it  all. 
le  Hi  ipew  ell  Sc  hi » >1, 111  c  ilastonhury,  is  an 
iJyllic  place,  set  on  sprawling  fields  th.it  abut  a 
eeventeen-acre  nature  center.  The  classrooms 
re  nch  with  com]  uter  power.  Oddly  enough, 
l hough,  the  Glastonbury  schools  actually  spend 
lightly  less  money  per  capita  than  the  Hartford 
Tools.  Much  of  I  lartford's  money,  it's  true,  goes 
0  security  and  special-ed  and  bilingual  classes, 
ather  than  to  teachers  and  textbooks.  But  Peter 
I. iluk,  I  lopewell's  principal,  was  not  shedding 
rocodile  tears  when  he  took  me  on  a  tour  of 
he  school  and  pointed  our 
II  the  things  that  Clark, 
us  "sister"  school  in  Harf- 
ord's slums,  had  and  he 
lidn't — a  big  library,  an  au- 
litorium,  a  cafeteria. 

The  shortage  of  space  ob- 
viously w  asn't  proving  crip- 
ding.  On  the  statewide 
nath  exam,  1  percent  of 
daluk's  fourth-graders  had 
Ipored  in  the  remedial  range; 
j'>9  percent  had  registered 
excellent."  His  students  did  only  a  little  bit 
o  use  in  wriring  and  reading.  But  Hopewell  was 
tot  a  more  "effective"  school  than  McDonough. 
he  kids  in  Glastonbury  were  simply  replicating 
heir  parents'  success,  as  the  kids  in  Hartford 
.ere  on  their  way  to  replicating  their  parents' 
failure. 

Peter  Maluk  is  m  it  unconscious  of  his  good  for- 
une  and  of  the  misery  next  door,  but  thinking 
bout  it  makes  him  gloomy  and  tearful.  He  is  a 
>ig  man,  slightly  ponderous,  with  watery  eyes. 
Anything  that's  going  to  be  forced  is  going  to 
ause  a  lot  of  agitation,"  he  said.  He  mentioned 
Boston;  everyone  in  Glastonbury  talked  about 
ioston,  which  was  only  100  miles  away  and 
hose  mid-Seventies  agon  over  forced  busing 
ad  not  faded  from  memory.  When  he  talks  about 
larttord,  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  his  mind 
■  "the  gangs  and  the  drive-by  shootings."  And 
11s  phrase,  too,  w  as  used  so  often  in  Glastonbury 
rat  it  might  as  well  have  been  a  single  word 
|/ith  dashes  in  it.  Many  of  these  people  work  in 
Hrrford,  but  from  the  way  they  talked  about  it 
he  city  might  as  well  have  been  the  nightmar- 
ih  setting  iif  Blade  Runner.  Maluk  agrees  that  the 
ids  in  Hartford  deserve  something  better;  in 
ict,  he  said,  he  often  found  himself  thinking  of 
half-serious  suggestion  he  recalled  William 
>uckley  making  in  the  late  Sixties  to  the  effect 
lat  poor  children  be  taken  from  their  parents 


Maluk  fetched  a  sigh  and 
said,  "there's  a  sense  of 
hopelessness  at  times 

about  how  you 
reach  a  conclusion 
that  works" 


and  placed  in  a  mi  »re  salubrious  setting.  But  co- 
ercing the  inner-t  ity  parents  didn't  seem  like  a 
much  better  idea  than  coercing  the  suburbs. 
Maluk  fete  bed  a  sigh  and  said,  "1  here's  a  sense 
of  hi  >pelessness  at  times  about  In  >w  y<  hi  rent  ha 
c<  inclusii  hi  1h.1t  wi  >rks." 

One  of  I  1 1  ipew ell's  fifth-grade  teachers,  Clara 
Dudley,  who  had  helped  forge  the  sister-school 
relationship  with  (.  lark,  t<  >ld  me  the  kids  m  >m  the 
r  wi  1  schools  had  recent  I \  had  to  meet  at  neutral 
locations,  since  many  of  the  parents  of  I  lopewell 
students  w  ere  simply  ti  x  1  freaked  1  »ut  by  the  n<  Mi- 
stop  accounts  of  gang  violence  and  drive-by 
shootings.  Even  the  year  before,  Dudley  said, 
parents  had  written  letters  saying  things  like, 
"You  warrant  that  the  bus  will  drive  to  the  front 
d<  h  ir  1  if  the  sch<  >ol,  that  the  children  will  pn  iceed 
directly  from  the  bus  into 
the  school  .  .  ."  Dudley 
shook  her  head  at  the 
pusillanimity.  It  was  true, 
she  admitted,  that  a  little 
girl  had  been  "abducted" 
across  the  street  from  the 
school;  but  the  bus  "always 
parks  on  the  sch<  ><  »1  side  t  >f 
the  street."  That  must  have 
soothed  .1  li  it  1  if  parental 
ci  mcern. 

Glastonbury  has  been 
somewhat  more  willing  to  welcome  the  hud- 
dled masses  of  Hartford  than  it  has  been  to  join 
them.  The  town  was  one  of  the  earliest  recipi- 
ents of  students  from  Project  Concern.  Now 
there  are  some  sixty  students — from  elementary 
through  high  school — attending  Glastonbury 
schools  through  the  program.  Two  Project  Con- 
cern st  u  dents  I 
spoke  to,  both  high 
school  seniors,  said 
that  they  had  never 
e  x  p  e  r  1  e  n  c  e  d  a  n  y 
racial  tension  at 
school.  Other  stu- 
dents, though,  had 
objected  when  the 
drama  club  mount- 
ed a  production  of 
Peter  Pan  and  all  the 
Native  Americans 
turned  out  to  be 
African  Americans. 

The  superintendent  had  agreed  that  Peter  Pan 
wasn't  really  an  appropriate  play,  what  with  all 
the  stereotypes. 

Faced  with  the  reality  th.it  suburban  parents 
won't  send  their  children  to  the  inner  city,  frus- 
trated proponents  of  desegregation,  like  Gerald 
Tin >::i  or  Don  Carso,  often  suggest,  half-seri- 
ously,  that  Hartford's  schools,  or  even  Hartford 


e  <     ',  lated;  the  >  i\  ei 

!i\  e  to  tree  children  from  an  imprisoning 
m  air  ot  plausibility  even 

i  •  Mil  h  Jiv  >m«>J. H  scenarios.  A  lc>-  drast  ic  solu- 
t.  11  would  be  .in  updated  form  ol  the-  1965  Har- 
*  irJ  pi. in.  in  which  thousands  of  Harttord 
-indents  would  lv  dispersed  to  the  suburbs  while 
M>mc  modest  combination  ot  suburban  and  in- 
ner-^ it\  students  would  attend  urban  magnet 
><.ho>>K  Flu--  kind  ot  one-way  desegregation 
plan — desegregation  as  dispersal — has  become 


ot  isolation  that  perpetuate  inner-city  povert 
then  a  largely  one-way  system  isn't  racist  at  al 
though  the  burden  may  not  be  share 
equally. 


I 


t.urlv  e<  imm<  >n  in  recent  years;  St.  Louis,  tor  ex- 

■ 
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n  hi-  State  of  the  State  speech  in  Januan 
1993,  Governor  Lowell  Weicker  made  a  startling 
admission:  "The  racial  and  economic  isolation  ir 
Connecticut's  school  system  is  indisputable 
Whether  this  segregation  came  about  through 
the  chance  ot  historical  boundaries  or  economk 
forces  beyond  the  control  of  th( 
state  or  whether  it  came  abou 
through  private  decisions  or  ir 
spite  ot  the  best  educational  ef 
torts  of  the  state,  what  matters  i 
that  it  is  here  and  must  be  deal 
with."  According  to  Geralc 
Tirozzi,  Weicker  had  initially 
thought  of  admitting  the  state' 
guilt  in  She-// v.  O'Neill.  In  th. 
end,  he  backed  oft,  granting  th 
justice  ot  the  complaint  while  ex| 
cusing  the  state  from  actual  cu 
pability.  Weicker  proposed  tha 
the  state  do  voluntarily  what 
might  otherwise  be  compelled  ti 
do  at  the  end  ot  the  judicia 
sword.  He  suyyested  that  the  stat 
be  divided  into  regions,  and  tha 
each  ot  these  regions  initiate 
planning  process  that  would  re 
suit  in  the  satisfaction  ot  numer 
ical  goals  tor  desegregation.  It  wa 
an  amazingly  hold  proposal;  how 
ever,  bv  the  time  the  state  legis 
lature  got  through  with  it,  th 
numerical  goals  were  gone,  as  wa] 
desegregation." 

few  ot  the  early  meetings  ot  th 
local  advisory  committees  that  form  the  base  c 
Connecticut's  voluntary  process;  they  did  nd 
inspire  hope.  The  Glastonbury  committee,  rathe 
than  devising  means  of  bringing  more  minorit 
students  to  the  town's  schools,  or  more  minori 
tv  families  to  the  town  itself,  was  engaged  in  a 
honest  liberal  dither  over  the  supposed  instance 
of  racism,  like  Peter  Pan,  that  made  the  school 
inhospitable  to  the  few  minority  students  al| 
ready  there.  The  Harttord  committee,  rathe 
than  pondering  the  means  ot  access  to  the  sub 
urban  schools,  was  drawing  up  a  mock-epic  listl 
ingof  the  city's  attractions,  the  lures  with  whici  it 
it  would  snare  suburban  srudents — the  park.)  t 
the  symphony,  the  river,  the  municipal  go|K 
courses,  "the  video  collection  in  the  public  1 
brarv,"  the  "tire  safety  company."  By  the  end  tj  \ 
the  evening  they  were  touting  "the  onl 
methadone  program  in  the  region."  It  was  a  pel 
feet  proof  ot  the  futility  ot  voluntary  solutions,  hi 


the  very  word 
I  attended 


I  u-y  were  doing  prec  iscty  what  the  IcliisI.h  u  >n  Ii.kI 
imposed.  Even  people  in  and  around  I  lartford 
i  ho  fear  the  stilt  goad  of  judicial  decree  gener- 
;  11  v  expect  the  voluntary  process  to  he  .1  colos- 
i  il  waste  1  >t  time. 

Connecticut,  then,  is  unlikely  to  desegregate 
1  t  its  own  tree  w  ill-  1  Ik-  best  th.it  can  he  hoped 
i-  that  should  Judge  1  lam  Hammer  find  for  the 
plaintiffs  in  Sheff,  he  will  craft  a  remedy  with 
,  n  eye  to  maximizing  minority  access  to  subur- 
I  an  schools,  rather  than  sheer  mathematical 
.  quality.  In  fact,  )< >hn  Brittain,  the  law  pn  ifessor 
/ho  has  w<  nked  f<  >r  the  plaintiffs,  suggests  a  rem- 
dy  in  which  up  to  one  quarter  of  Hartford's  stu- 
ents  would  he  dispersed  to  the  suhurhs  while  the 
tate  would  fund  the  construction  of  ten  new 
iiagnet  schools  located  in  desirahle  sites  m  Hart- 
prd,  including  the  Trinity  College  campus  and 
site  near  Aetna's  downtown  headquarters.  Even 
hen,  said  Brittain,  "racially  ident itiahle"  schools, 
>oth  white  and  non-white,  would  remain.  If  this 
5  too  much  collective  responsibility  to  ask  the 
uburbs  to  accept,  then  there's  pn  ihahly  n<  it  much 
lope  for  desegregation. 

One  just  criticism  of  mandatory-desegrega- 
ion  remedies  is  that  they  treat  the  symptom  hut 
not  the  disease;  school  desegregation,  that  is, 
lias  pot  produced  residential  desegregation.  Blacks 
ijand,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Hispanics)  arc  more  m- 
lensely  segregated  than  any  American  ethnic 
|;roup  has  ever  been,  inhabiting  a  parallel,  and 

■  rery  unequal,  world  of  their  own.  Describing  At- 
lanta, Gary  Orfield  wrote  that  housing  patterns 

defined  separate  educational,  social  and  eco- 
tomic  worlds  in  which  young  people  and  their 
amilies  had  profoundly  different  sets  of  oppor- 
tunities." Orfield  has  little  u  1  say  ah  >ut  the  self- 
[lestructive  character  of  ghetto  life,  but  perhaps 
vhat  is  usually  described  as  "the  culture  1  if  p>  iver- 
jy"  is,  in  fact,  "the  culture  of  isolation." 
I  It  is  vain  to  expect  schooling  by  itself  to  cure 
he  pathologies  of  the  inner  city.  C  ihetto  families 
need  access  to  a  middle-class  setting  even  more 
than  their  children  need  access  to  a  middle-class 
chool.  The  peculiar  American  model  of  the  im- 
1  overtshed  central  city  ringed  by  prosperous  sub- 

■  rhs  not  only  isolates  the  urban  poor  in  an 
bandoned  world  but  ensures  that  the  subur- 
banite will  feel  no  sense  of  common  destiny  with 
the  city-dweller;  and,  of  course,  it  denies  the  city 
.ccess  to  the  resources  of  the  white-collar  class 
hat  it  nourishes.  In  a  new  hook,  Cities  Without 
buburbs,  David  Rusk  argues  that  the  isolation 
,nd  "hyperconcentr.it ion"  of  the  poor  in  our 
jjeat  and  growing  urban  ghettos  create  conditions 
hat  are  impervious  to  reform  and  that  ensure  tur- 
ner ghettoization.  The  old  cities  of  the  North- 
ast  and  Midwest,  Rusk  says,  cannot  save 

••hemsehes  through  such  forms  of  internal  de- 
elopment  as  enterprise  zones,  school  reform, 


and  so  on.  In  haklest  terms,  he  concludes,  sus- 
tained success  requires  mi  wing  p<  h  >r  pe<  iplc  fr<  >m 
bad  city  neighb<  >rhi  k  ids  t(  1  g<  ><  >d  suburban  neigh- 
borhoc  ids  and  moving  dollars  from  wealthy  sub- 
urban g(  1  vein  men  ts  to  pi  ><  net  city  g<  wernments." 

Rusk's  neo-integrationism  w  ill  have  to  make- 
its  way  in  a  hi  1st  ile  wi  nid.  Many  blacks  ni  >w  speak 
with  an  alm<  1st  perverse  K  mging  < if  the  g<  n  »d  1  ild 
days  of  legal  apartheid,  w  hen  the  black  commu- 
nity was,  perforce,  self-reliant  and  self-governing. 
It  was  also,  of  course,  supremely  unequal;  and  it 
tries  the  imagination  to  suppose  that,  with  a  fair- 
er distribution  of  resources,  inner-city  Hartford 
and  our  innumerable  other  ghettos  would  redis- 
cover their  capacity  for  self-reliance.  Separate 
but  equal  pn  >p<  >ses  t<  >  build  <  in  is<  ilatii  »n,  t<  1  accept 
it  as  a  source  of  strength  and  solidarity.  That 
claim,  no  matter  how  it  is  phrased,  sounds  like 
an  admissii in  of  defeat. 

And  desegregation  scarcely  has  a  constituency 
at  all  among  whites.  Even  liberals  schooled  on 
the  struggle  tor  civil  rights  have  retreated  in  the 
face  of  black  separatism;  and  the  si  >rt  i  if  "si  icial  en- 
gineering" epitomized  by  busing  has  fallen  deeply 
out  of  fashion.  In  fact,  the  Democratic  agenda  on 
urban  poverty  has  been  borrowed  in  large  part 
from  neo-conservatives  like  Charles  Murray,  w  ho 
insists  that  the  only  civil  right  that  counts  is  ac- 
cess to  the  marketplace,  and  conservative  educa- 
tors like  William  Bennett,  who  believes  that  an 
infusion  of  character,  of  standards  and  self-disci- 
pline, is  enough  to  save  inner-city  schools. 

But  w  hat  does  all  this  talk 
about  persona!  values, 
whether  from  the  left  1  >r  the 
right  of  the  separate-but- 
equal  spectrum,  have  to  do 
with  the  children  in  Don 
Carso's  class'  h  is  not  their 
fault  that  thev  arrive  .it  Mc- 
1 )« m<  iugh  already  a  year  1  >r 
two  behind  the  children  at 
Hopewell;  and  it's  not  Mc- 
Donough's  fault  that  thev 
leave  the  school  just  as  far 
behind,  or  w  orse.  Even  with  more  rigorous  school- 
ing and  more  computers,  or  more  rac  ial  and  eth- 
nic solidarity,  McDonough  will  not  cure  what  ails 
these  students.  It  equal  opportunity  means  any- 
thing tor  these  children  and  tor  others  like  them 
throughout  urban  America,  it  must  mean  access 
to  a  different  environment. 

In  the  forty  years  since  Broun,  desegregation 
has  not  become  irrelevant.  But  the  idea  of  deseg- 
regation has  been  shaken  by  a  crisis  of  faith,  and 
by  a  contraction  of  sympathies.  A  teacher  at  Mc- 
Donough, surveying  the  farcical  deliberations  of 
C  a  mnecticut's  v<  iluntary  pn  icess,  says  sadly,  "There's 
not  enough  good  will  to  go  around."  The  remark 
has  an  ominous  rim;  ot  truth.  ■ 


Separate  rut  equal 
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DEATH 
OF  A  GIANT 

Stalking  the  disappearing  bluefin  tuna 
By  John  Seabrook 


Ik.  Jteve  Weiner  sprays  his 
sunglasses  with  Windex,  polishes  them,  holds  them 
toward  the  (■>:  30  a.m.  Min,  sprays  and  polishes  and 
inspects  them  again.  The  glasses,  which  have  po- 
larized lenses  and  stylish  leather  blinders  to  keep 
out  the  light,  are  necessary  tor  looking  through 
the  shield  of  glare  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  and 
seeing  the  tuna  underneath.  Ahead  ot  the  Elizabeth 
.Ames,  due  east,  is  the  open  ocean.  Boothb ay  Har- 
hor,  Maine,  is  a  w  hite  smudge  at  our  stem.  Brooks 
Weiner,  wearing  glasses  like  his  brother's,  swings  in- 
to the  cabin  and  punches  a  tew  coordinates  into 
loran.  Then  he  looks  through  the  wheelhouse  glass 
and  s,i\s,  "Sure  would  he  nice  to  get  onto  the 
mother  lode  with  no  one  else  around." 

The  most  valuable  wild  animal  in  the  world  is 
not  the  white  rhino,  which  is  killed  tor  its  horn, 
nor  the  leopard,  which  is  killed  tor  its  hide,  nor 
the  hr<  iwn  hear,  which  is  killed  tor  its  gallbladder. 
It  is  the  giant  bluefin  tuna.  At  the  daily  tuna 
.mi  i  n  >n  in  T  >ky< »  it  is  nt  >t  unusual  to  see  a  single 
giant  bluefin  tuna  sell  tor  $50,000.  A  tew  years 
ago,  one  giant  sold  tor  $83,500.  Some  giants 
how  ev  er,  sell  tor  a  mere  $3,000;  much  depends  on 
the  quality  ot  the  fish — the  fatter  the  better.  The 
tai  is  w  hat  the  Japanese  pay  so  much  money  tor. 
I  he  fattest  part  ot  a  giant  tuna  is  the  meat  run- 
nmg  in  a  diagonal  stripe  across  us  belly,  which  the 
lapanese  call  turn.  In  Japan  there  is  a  vocabulary 
to  describe  the  belh  ot  a  giant  tuna  that  is  as 
rii.li  as  our  vocabulary  about  wine.  A  good  piece 

!"7u  has  a  rind  ot  glistening  fish  tai  surround- 
in  irkably  red  and  lustrous  flesh,  which  is  it- 
thn  nigh  with  delicate,  sugary  strings  ot 
lap.m  we  are  concerned  with  status  in  all 
things,  m«.  luding  f<  ><  id,"  says  Sadanori  Gunji,  the 
fin  Tuna  a  h  u  >k  abi  nit 
trie  pheiv  inenon  ot  giant  tuna  in  Japan.  "It  is 
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necessary  to  have  a  food  with  a  higher  status  tha 
any  other,  and  that  is  the  urro  ot  the  giant  bluefin 
Only  a  tiny  percentage  of  the  Japanese  populatio 
can  afford  good  toro,  which  costs  about  $75  ft 
two  bite-size  pieces  and  is  available  only  in  tf 
best  sushi  bars.  "The  very  best  urro  you  cannot  hi 
at  all,"  Mr.  Gunji  says.  "It  is  eaten  in  private  dir 
ners  by  our  politicians  and  business  executives 

The  most  valuable  giant  tuna  are  caught  oft  tf 
coast  ot  New  England  and  Canada,  from  Jur 
through  early  November.  The  fish  migrate  hei 
each  summer  from  the  Gulf  ot  Mexic<  i  u  >  teed  c 
schools  ot  herring,  mackerel,  butterfish,  and  pi 
gies  living  around  the  Georges  Bank.  The  quai 
tity  ot  food,  together  with  the  cold  water,  mak< 
the  tuna  tatter  than  hogs.  Pulling  a  giant  tur 
from  these  waters  is  like  going  into  a  bank  ari 
helping  yourself  to  cash.  A  good-quality  giant 
a  new  car,  a  year's  worth  ot  boat  payments,  a  wir 
ter  vacation  in  the  Caribbean.  But  there  are  n( 
many  fishermen  like  the  Werners,  who  have  tl 
gear  and  the  expertise  to  catch  giant  tuna.  Giat 
tuna  destroy  nets,  snap  rods,  and  will  tight  c 
the  end  ot  a  line  until  their  muscles  burn  up  ar 
their  hearts  explode. 

The  Weiners  are  harpoon  fishermen,  which 
to  say  they  are  more  like  hunters  than  tisherme 
they  stalk  giant  tuna  in  the  open  ocean.  In  a  got 
season  they  w  ill  get  around  forty  giants.  Stev 
forty-one,  is  three  years  older  than  Brooks,  and 
very  much  the  older  brother.  When  you  talk 
Stev  e,  even  when  he's  oft  the  water,  he  alwa 
seems  to  be  scanning  the  horizon,  searching  for 
tin  or  a  little  wake  or  some  other  sign  of  a  fis 
Brooks  is  more  ot  a  hothead.  Brooks  broke  b 
nose  eight  times  playing  hockey  in  college  (" 
good  shot  each  time,"  he  says)  and  has  a  th 
white  scar  on  his  nose  from  reconstnictive  surgei 
He  has  ,i  way  of  leading  with  his  nose  when  hi| 
talking  to  you.  Also  on  board  is  Kevin  Wilson,  tli 


Werners'  mate,  who  is  up  in  the  tuna  tower  driv- 
ag  the  boat,  and  Chris,  Steve's  twelve-year-old 
m,  who  is  in  his  berth  reading  a  comic  hook. 
The  tuna  tower  is  twenty-eight  feet  high  and  is 
'ccessihle  by  w  ire  ladders  called  ratlines.  Scan- 
\iny  the  water  fr<  >m  this  vantage  p<  unt,  Kevin  says 
'hat  this  calm  water  is  g(  h  k\  U  >r  seeing  tuna  hut  that 
1  little  chop  would  make  it  harder  tor  the  tuna  to 
near  the  boat  coming.  Steve  climbs  the  ratlines  and 
lie  and  Kevin  stand  with  their  backs  u  i  each  i  >th- 
r,  facing  port  and  starboard,  turning  their  heads 
!  i  1 20-degree  arcs  over  the  gently  shifting  planes 
if  water.  Brooks  is  sitting  in  a  sling  just  below 
hem,  scanning  the  forward  arc.  Timmy  Voorheis, 
jiloting  the  Weiners'  spotter  plane,  seesaws  in  the 
Uy  overhead;  his  voice,  with  the  drone  of  the  air- 
(lane  in  back  of  it,  occasionally  sounds  over  a 
mdspeaker  in  the  tuna  tower.  His  conv  ersations 
ith  Steve  are  electronically  scrambled,  si  i  that  <  >th- 
r  fishermen  <  »n  the  water  can't  hear  them.  Ah  >  in 
ie  tuna  tower  is  a  radio  scanner,  which  crackles 
ccasionally  with  the  voices  of  other  fishermen, 
ometimes  a  fisherman  will  get  excited,  or  forget, 
nd  talk  on  an  unprotected  channel  about  tuna  he's 
:eing.  Steve  will  slip  a  line  through  this  piece  of 
^formation  and  hang  it  up  in  his  mind. 


One  reason  why  the  price 
of  bluefin  tuna  is  so  high  is 
that  there  are  so  few  of  them 
left  in  this  part  <  >f  the  <  icean, 
and  one  reason  why  there 
are  few  of  them  left  is  that 
the  price  is  so  high.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Interna- 
ti<  mal  C<  immissii  in  f<  >r  the 
Conservation  of  Atlantic 
Tunas,  an  organization 
that  monitors  and  tries  to 
regulate  the  fishery,  the 
numbers  of  adult  giant  bluefm  tuna  in  the 
western  Atlantic  Ocean  have  declined  drasti- 
cally smce  the  mid-Seventies,  when  the  Japanese 
market  for  these  fish  opened.  A  graph  based  on 
these  figures  looks  like  one  of  those  charts  of 
company  earnings  in  business  carti » >ns,  with  the 
head  of  the  company  perched  on  the  w  indow 
ledye  about  to  jump  out.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
graph,  in  the  year  1970,  the  giant-tuna  population 
is  220,000.  On  the  right  side  of  the  graph,  in  the 
year  1  L^0,  the  p<  >pulati<  »n  has  dropped  nearly  90 
percent  and  stands  at  less  than  25,000.  Of  course, 
these  numbers  are  hi  itly  disputed  by  the  Weiners 
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,im  I  !■        •     1  commercial  tuna  fishermen. 

i ne  in  giant  lil  net  in  is  not  so  different 
happening  to  other  commercial 
■I  tish  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Unit- 
!,iu  >  rhe  American  Fisheries  Society  con- 
,i  re*,  enl  repori  by  saying,  "|  I  he]  maj<  >rity, 
v  irtually  all,  of  the  imp<  »rtant  fin  tish  stocks 
i  ill  the  |Atlantic  |  and  c  iull  of  Mexico  coasts 
i  "l  the  I  .S.  are  overfished  or  are  clearly  on  the  way 


to  that  condition."  1  laddock,  a  >d,  redfish,  hake, 
and  pollack  are  down  NO  to  90  percent  from  their 
1 970  p<  ipulatu  nis.  ~]  Ik  stocks  of  swi  irdfish,  salmon, 
and  sharks  are  also  severely  depleted.  The  weak- 
fish  catch  has  declined  NO  percent  since  1980. 
Fishermen  who  .ire  not  much  older  than  forty 
tell  stones  about  the  i  remend<  >us  h<  iunty  of  the  sea 
in  their  yi  >uths, .  >t  swt  .rdtish  playing  off  Montauk 
beach,  of  tuna  blocking  the  breakwater  at 
Provincetown.  As  recently  as  1975  there  was  a 
near-coastal  tishcrv  tor  flounder  oft  ("ape  Cod; 


hardly  anyone  catches  a  flounder  there  now.  No 
one  catches  a  halibut.  More  fishermen,  more  de- 
mand for  seafix>d,  and  better  technology  for  catch- 
ing fish  are  the  main  reasons  tor  these  declines. 
The  invention  of  loran,  a  navigational  system 
that  allows  even  the  most  unseataring  fisherman 
to  know  exactly  where  he  is  on  the  ocean  at  all 
tunes,  has  had  a  dev  astating  effect  on  fish. 

A  whale  sounds  about  a  hundred  yards  oft  the 
starboard  bow.  Brooks  says  he  doesn't  care  too 
much  tor  whales,  because  the  whale-watching 
boats  scare  the  tuna.  "The  fish  are  acting  real| 
skittish,"  he  says.  "They're  out  here,  though.  Tim- 
my  says  he's  already  seen  three  of  them.  Big  ones. 
Shimmers.  Oh,  there's  fish  out  here,  all  right 
I  ley.  Shark."  He  points  toward  the  sickle-shaped 
tin  slicing  through  the  water. 

Steve  comes  clown  and  phones  his  tuna  deal- 
er, Robert  Fitzpatrick,  in  Gloucester,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  tuna  dealer  tells  Steve  he  has  heard 
that  another  tuna  fisherman  had  a  big  trip  off 
Provincetown  yesterday.  During  bad-weather 
clays,  when  they  are  sitting  at  the  dock,  the  Wei- 
ners  reminisce  about  big  trips,  like  the  one  a  tew( 
years  ago  when  the  water  turned  green  and  the  gi- 
ants were  "like  blueberries  in  milk,"  as  Brook> 
puts  it.  They  stuck  ten  that  day.  Now  Fitzpatrick 
reports  that  the  other  fisherman  has  stuck  eight 
Stev  e  says,  "Jesus.  Eight."  He  looks  stuck  himselt 

1  ask  Brooks  and  Steve  why  they  want  to  catcF 
tuna  so  much.  Steve  says,  "1  love  these  fish.  But 
1  love  to  catch  them.  God  1  love  to  catch  them 
And  1  know  you  need  some  kind  of  catch  limit! 
because  I'd  catch  all  of  them  it  I  could."  He  think? 
tor  a  minute.  "Most  guys  1  know  don't  do  this  toi 
the  money.  They  tell  you  they  do  it  tor  the  mon 
ey,  but  it's  not  true." 

Brooks  says,  "The  money  is  just  a  w  ay  of  keep 
ing  score.  It's  hard  to  explain  what  it  is.  It's  weird 
A  lot  ot  things  ciime  together  when  you  stick  i 
fish." 

"1  got  tuna  fish  right  under  me!"  Timnv  ■ 
Voorhets's  voice  crackles  over  the  loudspeaker  \ 
sounding  very  excited.  Steve  steams  at  full  throt 
tie  toward  the  spot  where  the  plane  is  lazily  cir 
c  ling.  Brooks  races  out  over  the  harpoon  stand 
braces  himself  in  the  pulpit,  and  picks  up  th 
harpoon.  The  harpoon  is  a  twelve-toot  woodei 
pole  with  an  iron  shank  in  the  end  and  a  harpooifi 
dan  in  rhe  end  of  the  shank.  The  dart  is  made  c 
white  bronze,  according  to  the  Werners'  specifi 
cations,  and  is  as  shaqs  as  a  razor.  An  electrical  ca 
ble  connects  the  dart  to  a  generator  on  boarc  -, 
c  )nce  a  fish  is  stuck,  the  idea  is  to  stun  it  quick  D 
ly  with  a  few  jolts  of  electricity,  then  haul  it  u 
to  the  surface  and  kill  it  before  it  can  come  to  it 
senses;  otherw  ise  the  tuna  will  take  oft  with  th 
harpi  'on  line — a  giant  can  take  out  600  feet  ot  tin 
in  thirty  seconds — and  the  men  will  have  to  hat  | 
it  m,  hand  over  hand.  \:t 
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Bro<  >ks  spits  on  his  hands  and  w<  irks  the  spit  in- 
i  the  p>  >le.  1  le  In  >kls  the  h.up.  ion  on  the  right  side 
:  his  body,  left  hand  near  the  shank,  right  hand 
ilhv.n  down  die  shaft,  knees  Hexed,  weight  on 
is  back  foot.  .A  good  harpoonist  -  .1  man  who  is 
»od  with  the  pule,  ;is  they  say — can  st it k  a  fish 
uit  is  swimming  twenty  feel  under  water.  .At  tli.it 
istance,  he  must  calculate  the  refraction  of  the 
ater  and  the  speed  <  4  the  lish  and  thn  >w  three  1  >r 
iur  teet  ahead  ( >f  where  his  eve  tells  him  the  fish 
.  The  best  shut  is  ;i  brain  shot,  because  the  elec- 
icity  will  try  it  with  minimum  trauma  to  the 
teat.  You  don't  want  to  throw  at  the  tail,  or  you'll 
?utton"  the  fish — throw  the  harpoon  right 
trough  it — and  it  won't  get  any  of  the  juice. 

Steve  eases  back  on  the  throttle.  Timmys  voice 
lys,  "Okay,  they're  twenty  lengths  ahead  <  if  y<  >u. 
■Wo  o'clock.  Okay.  Oh,  they're  maahnsters.  Okay, 
fteen  lengths  now,  one  o'clock.  Straight  ahead 
ve  lengths.  Four.  Three.  Okay,  look  for  color 
ow.  Two  lengths.  One  length.  There  he  is!" 

The  giant  tuna,  seen  fn  >m  the  perspective  of  the 
ying  bridge,  is  a  radiant  yellow-and-blue  shape, 
bout  ten  teet  tinder  the  water.  The  immense 
ulk  of  the  trunk,  contrasted  with  the  long,  slen- 
er  dorsal  tin,  gives  the  fish  a  singular  appear- 
no..  Giant  tuna  have  astounded  human  beings 
ir  thousands  of  years.  The  oldest  Punic  coins 
ipe  engraved  with  tuna.  Aeschylus  compares  the 
laughter  of  Persians  by  the  Greeks  at  the  Battle 
f  Salamis  to  the  butchering  of  tuna.  Aristotle  he- 
eved  that  giant  tuna  got  so  tat  because  they  fed 
n  acorns  from  oak  trees  that  grew  on  the  bottom 
t  the  ocean.  Pliny  the  Elder  describes  a  con- 
notation between  a  school  of  giants  and  the 
eet  of  Alexander  the  Great  that  caused  Alexan- 
er  to  draw  up  his  ships  in  battle  formation. 

Brooks,  leaning  over  the  pulpit,  throws  the 
arpoon  at  the  tuna.  The  colors  shiver  and  dis- 
ppear.  "Damn!"  Brooks  shouts  into  the  water. 
Goddamn!"  Timmy  groans  over  the  loudspeak- 
r.  Brooks  yells,  "Did  you  see  him  look  at  me.'" 
le  is  still  staring  down  into  the  water.  "He 
rolled  oxer  and  looked  me  right  in 
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ack  at  the  dock  in  Boothbay  1  larbor,  Kevin 
id  Brooks  make  themselves  busy  stowing  gear, 
wo  little  hoys  come  down  from  the  pier  and 
■atch  them  in  awe;  white  gr<  x  ives  sh<  >w  in  Kevin's 
rown  face  when  he  smiles  at  them.  Young  Chris 
Reiner  gets  out  his  rod  and  begins  fishing  for 
iackere-1  oft  the  end  of  the  Elizabeth  Ames.  Steve 
nd  1,  up  on  the  pier  above,  talk  about  tuna, 
with  one  eye  on  Chris,  Stev  e  says,  "Look.  Fish- 
rmen  are  honest.  Go  up  and  down  the  coast 
nd  ask  about  swordfish.  Ask  about  groundfish. 
Iliey'll  tell  you,  'Hey,  these  fish  are  in  trouble.'  But 
11  the  guys  I  know  are  seeing  as  many  hluetin  as 
ley  ever  saw.  They're  maybe  not  catching 


t  hem  but  that's  another  st<  try.  You've  got  to  re- 
member, these  fish  are  smart.  They  live  fot  a  long 
time  thirty,  lon\  years.  Hiey've  been  fished 
year  after  year-— some  of  the  fish  we're  chasing 
have  been  fished  for  longer  than  I've  been  fish- 
ing— and  they've  caught  on.  1  think  it's  what 
happens  with  an\  w  ild  animal.  It  yt  >u  gt  1  into  a  U  >i  - 
est  where  animals  have  nev  er  been  hunted,  you 
can  get  as  many  as  you  like,  but  after  a  while 
they're  going  to  get  shy.  Also,  a  lot  of  guys  who 
are  tuna  fishing  now  were  in  some  other  fishery 
live  years  ago.  They  were  attracted  to  hluetin  by 
the  high  prices.  They're  not  catching  an\  fish,  be- 
cause they  d< >n't  km >w  hi  >w  u  1  do  it .  So  t hex,  tell 
their  wives  or  their  girlfriends 
that  the  reason  is  there  aren't 
any  fish  anymore — to  save  face. 
It's  ni  it  true.  There  are  plenty  >  >t 
fish." 

Marine-fishery  management 
has  always  rested  on  the  as- 
sumptii  in  that  the  number  1  >t  fish 
in  the  sea  is  limitless.  Other  of 
our  natural  resources — timber, 
bison,  land,  wild  horses — used 
to  be  managed  the  same  way,  and 
each  time  we  neared  the  end  of 
the  resource  the  philosophy 
changed.  Ocean  management  has  not  vet 
changed,  though  it  has  begun  to  adapt.  The  1  >eean 
is  still  free,  as  it  has  been  forever.  Traditionally,  it 
you  wanted  to  buy  a  factory  traw  ler,  hire  a  crew 
1  >t  a  hundred  men,  and  g< >  1  Hit  and  catch  tens  c if 
tin  msands  1 it  fish  a  day,  y<  hi  didn't  have  U 1  pay  the 
government  anything  tor  using  the  resource — 
no  rent,  no  special  taxes.  In  tact,  the  govern- 
ment would  help  set  you  up  in  business  w  ith  tax 
incentives  and  low-interest  loans.  The  princ  iple 
of  free  use  is  codified  in  the  Magnuson  Act,  which 
was  passed  by  Congress  in  N7o  and  is  up  tor  re- 
newal this  year.  The  guidelines  that  were  devel- 
oped to  interpret  the  act  say,  "Conservation  and 
management  measures  shall  prevent  overfishing, 
w  hile  achieving  the  optimum  yield."  "Optimum 
yield"  is  one  of  those  government  phrases  thai  are 
almost  perfectly  nonspecific.  It  is  defined  in  the 
guidelines  as  "the  maximum  sustainable  yield,  as 
modified  by  any  relevant  economic,  social,  or 
ecological  factor."  In  practice,  optimum  yield  has 
tended  to  work  in  the  following  way:  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fishery  Service  says  that  the  yield 
ot  a  particular  species  of  fish  is  diminishing  and 
quotas  need  to  be  set  to  recover  the  stock;  com- 
mercial fishermen  then  s,i\  that  tor  them,  eateh- 
ing  fewer  fish  constitutes  a  relevant  economic 
factor,  and  the  result  isthat  no  quotas  are  imposed. 

From  the  perspective  ot  fishery  management, 
the  basic  problem  w  ith  the  Magnuson  Act  is  that 
it  places  the  short-term  1 <  immercial  interests  of  the 
fishermen  above  the  biological  interests  of  the 
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ti-E  Set  tint;  catch  quotas,  charging  royalt  ies,  ban- 
ning >.  ci  tain  tec  hn«  ili  >gies,  and  limit  ing  the  num- 
ber « 'I  vessels  in  .1  fishery  are,  federal  managers 
argue,  within  the  spirit  of  optimum  yield,  because 
ending  up  with  no  fish  is  not  in  the  econ<  imic  in- 
terests lit  the  fishermen  either.  But  the  federal 
government  usualh  loses  this  argument,  partly 
hecausetht  responsibility  lor  most  species  of  com- 
mercial fish  in  U.S.  Atlantic  waters  belongs  to 
the  regional  councils,  which  are  state-based  or- 
ganirai  i<  >ns,  and  the  regional  counc  ils  are  heavi- 
\\  staffed  by  members  of  the  fishing  and  seafood 
industries.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  as  with 
striped  bass,  where  the  federal  government  has 
been  able  to  force  the  regional  authorities  to  close 
or  severely  limit  a  fishery;  most  people  agree  that, 
as  a  result,  the  striped-bass  popul.it  it  >n  in  the  At- 
lantic  has  recovered  dramatically  in  recent  years. 

i.  ^  the  seventeen  major  fisheries  in  the  world, 
nine  are  in  severe  decline,  and  tour  are  commer- 
t  tally  depleted.  The  collapse  of  the  cod  fishery  on 
the  C  irand  Bank,  which  is  mostly  in  Canadian  wa- 
ters, has  put  more  than  50,000  fishery  employees 
out  of  work.  Brian  Tobin,  Canada's  minister  of 
Fisheries  and  Oceans,  said  in  a 
speech  at  the  United  Nations  in 
March,  "Tins  is  an  ecological  dis- 
aster. It  is  also  a  societal  calami- 
ty. .  .  .  What  do  you  do  if  your 
life,  your  family,  and  your  com- 
munity are  all  linked  to  the  tish- 
ery,  but  there  are  no  fish  .  .  .  no 
fish  today  and  maybe  no  fish  ev- 
er again  unless  the  little  that  re- 
mains is  pn  itected."  The  fishery 
<  »n  the  C  ie<  >rges  Bank,  which  has 
sustained  generations  of  New 
Englanders  going  hack  to  the  pil- 
grims, will  be  closed  to  haddock  fishing  this  year, 
and  the  cod  and  flounder  populations  are  so 
severely  overfished  that  a  group  of  New  England 
congressmen  asked  for  emergency  disaster  relief 
for  fishermen  and  the  Clinton  Administration 
later  proposed  a  $30  million  relief  package.  Dr. 
( ". irl  Safina,  a  marine  ecoh  igist  with  the  Audubon 
Si  ciety,  says,  "The  fundamental  importance  of  the 
closing  of  the  fisheries  on  Georges  Bank  and 
Grand  Bank  is  that  the  authorities  are  admit- 
ting, de  facto,  that  these  natural  resources,  which 
were  si i  rich  that  they  pn ipelled  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  this  part  of  the  contintent 
for  two  centuries,  are  now  commer- 
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met. 


(  hris  has  a  mackerel  on  the  line.  I  le  wants  his 
tlad  to  come  down  and  lake  the  hook  out,  but 
Steve  thinks  it  would  be  good  tor  ( "hris  to  over- 
come his  squeamishness  about  tish.  The  two  lit- 
tle boys  who  were  watching  Kevin  are  now 


watching  ( -hris,  so  the  pressure  is  on.  "( Jo  ahead 
Steve  calls  out.  "You  can  do  it,  Chris!" 

"1  lad,  help  me!  Dad,  he's  bleeding!" 

Another  reason  why  fishery  management 
difficult  is  that  anyone  who  objects  to  quotas  cat 
argue  that  the  people  who  want  to  impose  thet 
don't  know  how  to  count  fish.  "The  thing  abou 
these  government  guys  is  they  don't  go  out  on  th 
water,"  Steve  tells  me.  "All  their  statistics  ar 
based  on  catches.  As  far  as  they're  concerned,  i 
youdt  m't  catch  the  fish  they  don't  exist."  C  ,'ount 
ing  fish  is  something  between  an  art  and  a  scienct 
combining  theory,  models,  and  guesswork.  In  th 
United  States,  the  reigning  technique  of  fisl 
counting  is  virtual-population  analysis,  in  whicl 
you  take  the  number  of  fish  caught,  try  to  tigur 
out  how  old  those  tish  are,  compare  the  catel 
with  the  catches  of  other  years,  factor  in  the  nat 
ural  mortality  rate  and  various  trend  indicator; 
and  inter  from  the  calculations  rhe  size  of  th 
year  class.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  accurate  fisl 
C(  Hinting  is  that  the  size  of  year  classes  can  chang 
dramatically  from  year  to  year  for  environments 
reasons  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  fishing  an 
are  not  very  well  understood.  Destruction  of  habi 
t;it  and  degradation  of  spawning  grounds  cer 
tainly  play  roles  as  important  as  overfishing.  Mc^ 
people  believe  that  although  virtual-populatioi 
analysis  may  not  give  you  the  right  numbers, 
gives  you  the  right  trend.  But  if  you  don't  wan 
to  believe  any  of  the  statistics  there  are  good  rea 
sons  not  to. 

Finally,  even  if  you  do  manage  to  set  a  quota 
you  have  to  allocate  it  aiming  all  the  differen 
kinds  of  fishermen,  and  each  group  fights  hard  to  | 
all  the  fish  it  can  get.  The  current  quota  to 
tuna  is  1,250  metric  tons,  divided  aiming  bar 
pooners,  hand-liners,  rocl-and-reelers,  and  purs* 
seiners,  and  there  are  arcane  formulas  to  deter 
mine  how  much  each  group  should  get.  A  majo 
complaint  of  the  harpooners  and  hand-liners  i:s 
that  the  five  Atlantic  purse-seine  boats  get  soirv 
25  percent  of  the  tuna  allocation,  because  of 
charter  they  obtained  from  the  federal  govern 
ment  in  the  1960s.  But  the  most  heated  alloca  ] 
tion  arguments  of  all  are  between  the  people  wh< 
fish  tor  pleasure  and  the  people  who  fish  for  work 

Recreational  tuna  fishermen  are  mainly  char 
ter-boat  captains  and  the  fishing  parties  who  hir 
them  during  the  summer  tor  a  day  of  sport  oi 
the  water.  The  recreation.il  fishermen  argue  tha 
whereas  there  are  a  lot  more  of  them  than  com 
mercial  tuna  fishermen,  the  commercial  fishenne;  ,, 
have  82  percent  of  the  bluetin  allocation.  Th 
commercial  fishermen  argue  that  the  recreation;; 
fishermen  are  just  having  tun,  whereas  they  ar 
practicing  a  trade  their  fathers  and  grandfather 
pursued.  A  leading  spokesman  for  the  commei 
cial  fishermen's  interests  is  Jerry  Abrams,  wh< 
ow  ns  the  Fresh  Water  Fish  Company,  opposit 
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ier  Four  in  Boston,  and  who  told  me,  "An  allo- 
ition  struggle  is  going  on  here  on  the  backs  of 
le  commercial  fishermen,  on  behalf  of  a  group 
elite  recreationalists,  people  who  were  born 
ith  a  spoon  in  their  mouths,  a  spoon  full  of  oil, 
ho  go  out  on  their  Bendel  Dav  is  boats,  w  ith 
leir  Murray  tighting  chairs,  who  are  more  in- 
rested  in  the  strike  rate  oft  Rimini  than  in  the 
>h." 

As  Abrams  sees  it,  now  that  the  resource  is 
tillable,  the  government  wants  to  take  it  away, 
he  government  has  to  say  there's  a  problem  in 
e  fishery,  because  if  there  isn't  a  problem  the 
ivernment  doesn't  belong  there,"  he  says. 
1  ask,  "But  what  it  the  government  is  right.'" 
"What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  who  rely  on  the 
source  to  earn  a  living  are  the  people  who  need 
be  most  concerned  about  conservation,  and  it 
is  true  that  the  only  way  to  save  it  is  n<  >t  t>  >  fish 
r  a  tew  years,  then  we  won't  fish.  But  hetore  we 
cept  that,  we  are  going  to  have  to  accept  that 
the  government's  stock  assessment  is 
accurate." 


E 


he  Elizabeth  Ames  is  equipped  with  a  color 
inar  and  a  depth  tinder,  and  other  sophisticat- 
i  electronics  for  finding  tuna.  The  tuna  carry 


small  particles  i  it  magnetite  in  their  brains  that  al- 
low them  to  navigate  using  the  earth's  magnetic 
field.  The  Werners  use  Comsat  satellite  infrared 
photos  of  sea-surface  temperature  to  figure  out 
where  the  tuna  might  be.  Tuna  have  a  system  of 
lateral  lines  in  their  skin  that  is  exquisitely  sen- 
sitive to  changes  in  water  pressure,  and  they  have 
binocular  vision  and  excellent  hearing.  On  either 
side  of  the  anterior  base  of  the  tuna's  caudal  tin 
is  a  keel  that  creates  turbulence  and  thus  lowers 
the  drag  on  the  tail  tin,  a  feature  we  have  bor- 
rowed in  the  design  of  torpedoes,  although  a 
tuna  is  taster  than  any  torpedo. 

The  spot  Steve  has  chosen  today  is  two  loran 
coordinates  at  which  the  Werners  have  caught  fish 
before.  It  is  about  ten  miles  offshore,  and  getting 
there  takes  an  hour.  Steve,  in  the  tuna  tower,  re- 
duces the  speed  and  begins  steering  the  boat  in 
big,  slow  circles.  The  plane  drones  tar  away.  A 
light  breeze  soughs  through  the  rigging  in  the 
tuna  tower.  Shapes  appear  and  disappear  in  the 
brightness.  The  heat  and  the  light,  the  monotony 
of  driving  aimlessly  around  on  the  ocean,  and 
the  utter  emptiness  are  hypnotic.  The  Ames  comes 
into  a  school  of  porpoises.  In  twos  and  threes, 
they  swim  beside  the  bow.  Some  do  daredevil 
runs  in  front  of  the  boat,  and  some  come  soaring 
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i  ;  (lis.  leap  ten  feet  into  tin.-  air,  arc 
:  li>  ippear  into  the  depths  again. 
.    •  mmy's  voice  corner  over  the  loud- 
i in:  I  got  tuna  right  under  me  now,  in 
lies.  Oh,  they're  just  bustin'  water." 
-  e  .  l  he. ids  ,ii  tull  speed  tor  the  airplane. 
\  es .  mt  into  the  pulpit  and  picks  up  the 
;  Ian,   i  «i    Ahead,  the  water  is  boiling  with  the  pi  >- 
■jies,  leaping,  trying  to  escape  the  tuna.  Occa- 
illy,  i  he  massive  gleaming  hulk  ot  a  giant 
i  'in. i  hreaks  the  water.  Just  as  the  boat  comes  in- 
to the  boiling  water, 
a  cloud  crosses  the 
sun,  and  the  fish  dis- 
appear as  though 
they  were  a  mirage. 
Ten  minutes  pass. 
Then  Tmim>  finds 
them  again.  This 
tune,  as  the  boat  en- 
ters the  boil  the  sun 
conies  out  from  be- 
hind a  cloud,  and 
Brooks  says,  "Maybe 
(.  iod  is  on  our  side." 

Timmy  is  say- 
ing, "Three  lengths, 
ru  ch  e  o'clock.  Two 
lengths,  look  lor  col- 
or now.  Okay,  you're 
right  on  them." 
Brooks  throws  the 
harpoon.  The  har- 
poon enters  the  wa- 
ter and  seems  to 
stick  inside  it,  as  it 
it  had  struck  a  sub- 
merged block  ot  ice. 
"I  lit  it !"  Bn  >oks  nc.  reams,  and  he  thrusts  his  arm 
in  the  an.  There  is  a  whipsawing  screech  and  a 

era*,  k:  the  sound  ot  the  electricity  going  oft.  Down 

i  i       iii  i  i 

in  tlie  water,  something  buckles  at  a  weird  angle. 

"I  lit  it!"  Brooks  streams  again,  and  the  electric- 
ity cracks  again  and  the  shape  goes  down  and 
under  the  boar. 

Kevin  and  Steve  come  down  the  ratlines  at 
amaring  speed.  All  three  men  take  hold  ot  the  line 
and  walk  with  it  toward  the  rear  ot  the  boat. 
Brooks  is  in  a  frenry.  Rage  is  boiling  out  ot  him. 
"You  tucking  whore!"  he  screams  tw  ice  down  in- 
u  i  the  water  in  the  direction  ot  the  fish.  The  men 
heave  i  >n  the  r<  >pe,  hurrying  to  get  the  tish  to  the 
-nil ace  before  the  effects  i  >t  the  elec  trie  it  v  wear  off. 

bar  down  in  the  water,  the  u  >k  >rs  <  >t  the  tish  be- 
gin to  sin  iw.  A  tuna's  ct  >lors  are  said  to  glow  more 
brightly  when  rhe  fish  is  excited  i  >r  afraid.  The  col- 
i  i|s  seem  to  materialize  out  of  the  blue,  as  though 
the  blue  in  the  water  were  coalescing  into  a  fish. 
I  he  finlets  are  canary  yellow,  and  there  are 
|,  cenges  •  >t  vi<  >let  i  in  the  sides,  indig<  >  i  <n  the  top. 


and  delicate  yellow  mottling  in  between.  Thi 
bulk  of  the  tish  looms  up,  mouth  gaping,  tai 
pumping,  until,  finally,  the  huge  dumb  head  hreakli 
the  water,  shaking  from  side  to  side,  its  wild,  tetll 
ntied  eves  staring  at  the  Weiners. 

Brooks  lets  go  of  the  line,  runs  into  the  wheel! 
house,  and  reappears  with  a  chrome  pistol.  H| 
leans  over  the  side  of  the  boar  and  shoots  thi] 
tish  three  trmes  in  the  head.  Three  bright  rei 
circles  leap  from  the  gleaming  skin,  and  the  eyet 
go  dull.  Immediately,  the  colors  begin  to  tadti 
like  coals.  The  men  quickly  get  the  transom  opei 
and  pull  the  tuna  into  the  boat.  It  is  about  ten  fetj 
long  and  has  a  pot  belly — a  monstrously  oversize! 
tish.  Brooks  is  already  selling.  "He's  a  good  six  hurl 
died.  He's  fat.  Six  fifty.  He's  a  hell  of  a  fish.l 
Kevin  stabs  the  fish  in  the  side,  and  there  is  a  hi;| 
of  air  followed  by  a  gush  of  blood.  The  blood  V 
the  same  color  as  human  blood,  and  it  steamt 
Chris's  squeamishness  has  vanished.  "Smell  thi 
blood.'  Smell  the  blood?"  he  keeps  asking  mtl 
Soon  blood  is  everywhere  on  the  deck,  and  shir 
and  alsi  >  milt,  shed  by  the  fish  in  a  dying  desire  tl 
reproduce.  Kevin  works  quickly  to  gut  the  fish  an' 
get  it  into  the  brine  tank  before  the  heat  in  its  con 
can  begin  to  cook  the  flesh.  With  a  handsaw  bj 
cuts  parr  ot  rhe  head  oft,  and  then  he  pushes  a  lor! 
wire  down  the  spinal  column  ot  the  tish,  to  desire  i 
the  nerves,  so  that  the  fish  won't  jerk  involuntari 
and  break  someone's  leg.  During  this  operatioi  ' 
the  fish  flops  wildly  around,  then  lies  still.  Kevi 
saw  s  the  rest  of  the  head  oft,  crawls  into  the  hoc 
cavity  up  to  his  shoulders,  and  rips  out  the  gut 
The  boot-shaped  stomach  is  stuffed  with  who:  a 
pogies.  The  heart  is  the  size  of  a  football.  Kevi, . 
cuts  out  the  meat  behind  the  eyes — the  heal  J 
steaks — and  puts  them  aside;  they  ai  I 

Ibis  prize, 
t  is  much  more  difficult  to  catch  the  lajh 
bluefin  tuna  than  it  is  to  poison  the  last  condfl  i 
or  to  shoot  the  last  riger.  Our  concept  of  an  en  : 
dangered  species,  based  as  ir  is  on  the  threat  of  bid  i 
logical  extinction,  doesn't  apply  very  well  to  fifl  i 
like  bluefin  tuna,  which  lay  millions  ot  eggs  • 
year.  With  tish,  one  is  talking  about  commerci  t 
extinction — about  overfishing  the  population  s 
the  point  where  it  crashes,  leaving  a  permanet  * 
remnant  population  that  can  be  fished  only  recr  s 
ationally,  in  the  way  that  people  hunt  elk  and  dei  : 
That  will  have  a  ripple  effect  all  the  w  ay  clown  tl  >:i 
food  chain,  and  it  the  tish  is  at  the  top  of  tl  « 
food  chain,  as  the  giant  bluefin  tuna  is,  the  efte  i 
could  be  profound. 

Marine  conservationists  have  discovered  th 
rhe  plight  ot  cod,  haddock,  and  flounder  is  bar.  r 
er  to  sell  to  people  who  care  about  wildlife  th; 
the  plight  of  dolphins  and  whales.  "My  thing  V 
the  standard  rap  I  give  is,  tish  are  wildlife,  too  fj 
says  ( 'arl  Safina  of  the  Audubon  Society.  Satii  « 
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■  ,1  small  man  in  his  late  thirties  whose  hair  js 
i  uch  sh<  irter  than  u  was  when  he  was  .1  drummer 
11  jazz  and  rock  hands.  "When  you  vi\  hluetin 
ma  to  most  people,  they  think  you're  talking 
x>ut  dolphin.  Win  is  the  tuna/dolphin  prob- 
m  only  a  dolphin  prohlem?Our  humanitarian- 
11  dissipates  the  further  we  yet  from  our  phylum." 
In  1989,  Satina  persuaded  his  superiors  .it 
uduhon  ti»  estahlish  the  Living  Oceans  Pro- 
am,  that  organization's  first  major  entry  into 
arine-fishery  management,  with  himself  as  di- 
eter. Right  away,  Satina  says,  "I  began  looking 
>r  a  charismatic  fish,  a  mascot,  something  peo- 
e  could  relate  to.  I  thought  about  using  a  shark, 
;cause  sharks  are  top  carnivores,  like  we  are,  so 
■ople  can  relate  to  them,  hut  it  would  have  tak- 
1  a  year  to  put  the  data  together.  Also,  sharks 
<en't  cuddly.  The  giant  hluefin  tuna  seemed  like 
le  best  choice,  because  it  is  the  fastest,  strongest, 
rgest  bony  fish  in  the  ocean,  and  it  any  fish  was 
ling  to  appear  to  he  w  arm  and  fuzzy,  a  la  Char- 
e  Tuna,  it's  the  giant  hluetin.  Also,  I  bas  e  .1 
;ep  personal  acquaintance  with  this  fish.  My 
ther  used  to  take  me  tuna  fishing,  and  my  teel- 
igs  about  this  fish  are  tied  up  with  that." 
The  biological  superlatives  of  the  living  animal, 
i  the  one  hand,  and  the  amount  of  money  it  is 
orth  dead,  on  the  other,  have  made  the  giant 
juefin  "the  ultimate  political  fish,"  in  the  w< >rds 
-  Mike  Sutton,  of  the  World  Wildlife  Fund, 
/oriel  Wildlife  and  Audubon  were  mainly  re- 
bonsible  tor  the  pn >p<  >sal  t< >  list  giant  hluetin  » in 
Lppendix  1  at  the  CITES  (Convention  on  In- 
•rnational  Trade  in  Endangered  Species)  meet- 
ig  in  Kyoto,  Japan,  in  1992.  (African  elephants, 
mdas,  and  humpback  w  hales  ate  some  of  the  an- 
rals  on  Appendix  1.)  The  proposal  provoked 
,  idespread  protest  in  Japan,  w  here  it  w  as  viewed 
;  an  attempt  by  the  Wesr  to  interfere  w  ith 
lipanese  culture.  The  possibility  of  a  tuna,  the 
Luntessential  commercial  fish,  being  declared 
1  endangered  species  deeply  alarmed  the  fishing 
ndustry  here.  The  proposal  tailed,  hut  as  a  polit- 
ical maneuver  it  was  a  success,  because  it  put  gi- 
•  it  tuna  on  the  same  h  >oting  as  "the  charismatic 
egafauna  of  the  conservation  movement,"  in  Sa- 
1  la's  words.  Satina  hopes  the  United  States  w  ill 
ly  to  list  hluefin  tuna  on  Appendix  2  at  this 
[  ar's  CITES  meeting,  in  Florida  in  Nov  ember. 
I  Satina's  prominent  associations  w  ith  hluetin 
Nitics  have  made  it  harder  tor  him  to  use  his 
bat.  Last  summer,  he  told  me,  a  tuna  fisherman 
I  cognized  him  in  Montauk,  where  he  keeps  his 
at,  and  began  screaming  and  coming  after  him, 
until  a  tew  1  ither  fishermen  restrained 
r  ~><       the  man. 

c_Jeorge  C  Coffin,  a  blond-bearded  man  wear- 
ing tinted  glasses,  met  the  Werners'  giant  in 
lothhay.  He  was  driving  a  delivery  truck  with 


a  hill  of  ice  cubes  in  the  hack.  Sprawled  on  the 
ice,  the  giant  went  to  Cundy's  Harbor,  Maine, 
where  it  spent  the  night  111  a  brine  rank.  The 
next  morning,  it  traveled  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  Weiners'  fish  dealer,  Robert  Fitzpatrick,  in 
(.  IK  mcester.  N\  iw,  late  in  the  afterni  ion,  the  giant 
is  submerged  in  another  brine  tank,  at  the  hack 
of  Wright's  Fish  ( Company,  next  to  a  shaek  that 
is  the  outpost  of  Maguro  America,  Inc.,  Fitz- 
patrick's  company.  Its  skin  is  dark  blue  and  pur- 
ple, like  a  bruise,  and  11  gleams  m  the  overhead 
lights.  The  flesh  where  the  head  had  been  at- 
tached has  turned  white. 

Fitzpatrick  otters  to  sell  giants  on  consignment 
tor  his  clients:  he  gets  the  tuna  from  the  boat  to 
Tokyo,  tor  which  he  charges  a  commission;  the 
fisherman  takes  the  risk  at  the  auction  and  stands 
to  earn  most  of  the  profit.  "In  this  business  it's  not 
lust  risk,  it's  market  share,"  Fitzpatrick  says.  "You 
got  to  be  able  to  handle  eight,  ten  giants  at  once, 
and  a  small  dealer  like  me  can't  gamble  that  kind 
of  money."  Two  or  three  times  during  the  sea- 
son, when  he  feels  lucky,  Fitzpatrick  w  ill  buy  a  gi- 
ant outright  from  a  fisherman  and  take  a  chance 
at  the  auction.  "1  ley,"  he  says,  tossing  a  couple  of 
imaginary  dice.  "It's  all  a  crapshoot." 

The  reason  dealing  giant  tuna  is  a  crapshoot  is 
that  no  one  in  this  country  really  knows  what  the 
Japanese  are  going  to  think  of  any  particular  fish. 
On  an  average  day  there  will  he  a  giant  that  sells 
for  $30,000  and  a  giant  that  sells  for  $3,000,  and 
to  the  untutored  eye  these  two 
fish  w  ill  look  exactly  alike.  Fitz- 
patrick has  been  to  Tokyo's  Tsuk- 
iji  Market  to  study  the  masters  at 
work,  and  he  routinely  carries  a 
sashibo,  which  is  a  tuna  core-sam- 
pler, stuffed  into  his  hoot.  Some- 
times he  slips  into  a  Japanese 
accent  when  he  is  talking  about 
tuna.  But  even  he  is  humble  he- 
tore  the  Japanese  mystery  of  the 
perfect  giant  tuna. 

"Luster  is  important,"  he  says, 
getting  up  from  his  desk  and  go- 
ing out  to  the  brine  tank.  "You've  got  to  have  a 
living  color  in  the  fish,  not  a  dead  color;  it  has 
to  look  as  if  there  were  lite  inside  the  tissue.  Oil, 
tat,  feel,  shape,  and  taste  are  all  a  parr  of  it.  It 
you're  good,  you  can  raste  the  way  the  fish  died. 
It  it  fought  tor  a  kmg  time  on  a  line,  the  meat  will 
have  a  burned  taste,  from  lactic-acid  buildup  in 
the  muscles,  which  the  Japanese  call  yoke.  Some 
guys  say  you  can  taste  how'  afraid  the  fish  was 
when  it  died.  It  the  fisherman  used  an  electric 
harpoon  sometimes  you  find  that  the  meat  is  so 
firm  on  the  first  day  that  you  can't  get  your  core- 
sampler  into  it.  The  more  juice  the  fishermen 
gave  the  fish,  the  harder  it  is.  A  second  day  in  the 
tank  can  help  an  electric  fish  a  lot."  An  electric 


Tl  IE  BULK  OF  THE  FISH 

LOOMS  UP,  MOUTH 
GAPING,  TAIL  PUMPING, 
UNTIL  FIN  ALLY  THE  HUGE 
HEAD  BREAKS  THE  WATER 
ITS  WILD,  TERRIFIED  EYES 
STARING 
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ir]  i>i)ii  may  also  explode  the  spine  or  snap 
in  convulsions,  damaging  meat  inside  the 
!-h,  where  you  can't  sec  it.  "Not  even  the 

panose  always  know  what's  going  on  with  .in 
i.  Icetric  fish,"  Ik-  says. 

Frequently,  Fitzpatrick  is  in  the  delicate  posi- 
tion ot  having  to  tell  a  fisherman  that  his  giant 
isn't  good  enough  to  go  to  Japan.  Thai  means 
that  it  will  probably  sell  here  tor  two  or  three 
dollars  a  pound,  instead  of  ten  or  twenty.  "My 
lishermen  all  go,  '1  low  is  he.'"'  Fitzpatrick  clasps 
his  hands  together  and  scrunches  up  his  tace  be- 
seechingly, like  a  man  asking  his  doctor  about 
his  ailing  nn  ither.  "I  go,  'Well,  he's  a  domestic  fish. 
I  le's  big,  you  did  a  nice  job,  hut  he's  domestic' 
I  hey  go,  'When's  he  going  to  Japan.''  1  go,  'No, 
you  don't  understand,  lie's  not  going  to  Japan.' 
1  hey  go,  'Oh,  no!'" 

Fitzpatrick  examines  a  tail  steak  cut  from  the 
Weiners'  giant.  "Nice  color.  Decent  fat.  The  fat 
dispersal  could  he  better."  He  points  out  that 
the  tat  is  concentrated  in  pouches  under  the 
skin,  instead  ot  being  spread  through  the  flesh. 
"Still,  good  shape."  He  holds  his  hands  sugges- 
tively in  front  of  his  belly.  "I  like  his  chances." 
Going  to  the  other  end  ot  the  floor,  Fitzpatrick 
fetches  a  pine  coffin.  1  le  swaddles  the  bottom  ot 
it  w  ith  a  foil-lined  space  blanket.  Then  he  ties  a 
rope  around  the  tail  of  the  giant  and,  using  a 
forkhtt,  carefully  lifts  it  out  ot  the  brine  tank 
and  nestles  it  into  the  coffin.  He  packs  ice  around 
it^  sides,  "sn  he'll  he  comfy  for  the  ride."  He 
spreads  another  space  blanket  over  the  top  of 
the  fish,  saying,  "The  Japs  love  this  high-tech 
stuff."  He  picks  up  the  lid  of  the  coffin — "Sa- 
yonara,  my  friend" — and  nails  it  down 

1-^  i »ver  the  tuna. 
Uvery  day,  500  spec  ies  of  marine  lite — blow- 
fish,  live  flounder,  dried  sardines,  I  ,'hilean  salmon, 
Alaskan  pollack,  Thai  shrimp,  sea  bream — are 
brought  intoTsukiji  Market,  auctioned,  removed 
to  the  vasi  warren  ot  middlemen's  stalls,  and 
resold  to  restaurants  and  retail  Mores  around 
rbkyo.  Tsukiji  is  almost  sixty  years  old,  which  is 
old  for  rbkyo,  and  it  is  impossibly  cramped,  amaz- 
ingly i  lean,  paved  with  mismatched  cobblestones, 
r< « ifed  with  a  patchwork  of  corrugated  metal  and 
fiberglass,  and  i  ipen  at  the  sides.  The  tuna  auction 
takes  place  ai  five-thirty  in  the  morning  in  the 
hack  ot  the  market,  next  to  the  Sumida  River. 
I  lere,  m  mnd  midnight,  some  seventy-two  hours 
alter  they  caught  it.  the  Weiners'  giant  arrives  by 
true  k.  Tuna  toHms  from  all  over  the  world  are  ly- 
ing  around,  and  piles  of  sodden  space  blankets, 
hmployees  ot  the  market  uncrate  the  fish  and 
heave  it  up  onto  an  ancient -looking  scale.  Its 
eight  1 80  kilo-,  or  about  400  pounds — is  vvrit- 
n  a  dip  ot  paper,  and  the  paper  is  stuck  to  the 
ii  o|,|  man  with  a  pot  ot  red  paint  draws 


Japanese  characters  on  the  side  of  the  fish,  iden- 
tifying it  as  Boston  bluefin,  and  he  draws  a  red  cir- 
cle around  the  harpoon  scar.  The  men  lift  tht 
tuna  onto  a  harrow,  wheel  it  across  the  floor,  anc 
put  it  on  a  pallet  with  other  tuna  being  sole 
through  the  Tohto  Suisan  auction  house,  whicb 
is  one  of  seven  auction  houses  operating  in  tht 
market. 

Giant  tuna  from  Australia,  Chile,  Spain,  anc 
Hawaii  are  among  the  tuna's  neighbors.  The  biggesi 
giants  are  at  the  front  of  each  group,  with  tuna  ir! 
descending  order  of  size  fanning  out  behind.  Tht 
tuna  buyers,  neatly  dressed  in  blue  uniforms,  black 
hi  k  its,  and  blue  caps,  and  each  carrying  a  flashlight] 
a  pad,  a  pencil,  and  a  meat  hook  down  in  his  hi  Kit 
move  between  the  ranks  of  tuna.  They  pick  up  ; 
tail  steak,  feel  it,  shine  a  flashlight  on  it,  peer  in; 
tti  the  body  cavity,  roll  a  piece  of  core  sample  inl 
to  a  marble,  throw  it  down,  make  a  note  tin  a  pad! 
and  walk  on  to  the  next  tuna. 

At  five-thirty,  the  tuna  auctioneer  begins  rock 
ing  softly  on  a  rickety  dais  and  crying  numbers  iii 
a  strange  rhythm.  Tuna  buyers  are  crowded  onti 
little  bleachers  fifteen  feet  away,  facing  the  auc' 
tioneer  and  making  sharp  cries  and  peculiar  ban 
gestures:  an  outstretched  palm  means  5,000  yen  pt 
kilo;  a  waggled  palm  is  5,500,  a  thumb  stuck  up  i 
6,000.  The  Weiners'  fish  is  not  a  success.  It  sell 
tor  4,500  yen  a  kilo,  or  $19.3°  a  pound — ahoi 
$7,500  total.  A  month  later,  the  Weiners  will  gt 
$32,000  for  a  giant  about  the  same  size.  The  nev 
owners  of  the  tuna  wheel  it  into  the  maze  of  stal 
where  the  middlemen  work.  The  tuna  passes  liv 
eels  swimming  in  buckets,  dried  squid,  abalom 
Japanese  lobsters,  crabs  crawling  in  sawdust.  Me 
are  crying  hoarsely  to  one  another,  and  rubbt 
boots  squelch  on  wet  pavement. 

At  the  new  owner's  stall,  a  worker  takes  a  brea 
from  filleting  live  eels  and  helps  lift  the  giar 
onto  a  chrome-plated  operating  table.  One  ma] 
begins  wiping  it  down,  washing  it  oft,  and  wipir 
it  dow  n  some  more.  Another  man  carefully  carvi 
out  the  anus.  The  head  butcher,  who  is  holdir 
an  extremely  large  knife  and  has  various  otlV 
knives  and  saws  beside  him,  makes  a  long  si 
down  the  backbone,  neatly  divides  that  into  s 
sections — high,  middle,  and  low  toru,  and  lug 
middle,  and  low  chili,  or  back.  Another  man  trill 
discolored  meat  from  around  the  sides,  contin 
ally  wiping  the  meat,  butting  it  to  a  low  glo; 
and  arranges  the  cuts  m  a  large  refrigerated  di 
play  case  under  bright  lights.  Other  cuts  a 
painstakingly  trussed  up  into  handsome  one-  ai 
two-kilo  packages  tor  regular  customers.  In  tv 
hours  ot  hard  work,  the  Weiners'  giant  has  bet 
rendered  into  burgundy-colored,  terrifically  a 
petizing  blocks  ot  money,  waiting  tor  sushi-b 
ow  ners  and  supermarket  buyers  and  departmer 
-tore  food-counter  managers  to  come  and  cat 
away  pieces  to  points  all  over  Tokyo. 


•'Because  you  are  working  so  fast and 

manning,  which  is  important  for  guys 
'ocl^obuildenduranceaswellas 

one  exercise  to  the  next. 
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A  Fitness 
Machine 
So  Advanced, 
It  Even  Made 
The  Experts 
Agree. 

oc*  sol,d  construction  and  well 

stable  for  an  innovative,  weight- 
resistance  system  that  uses  smoothly 
articulating  hydraulic  shocks." 

POPULAR  MECHANICS  March  [993 

■■     frimax's  double  positive 
exercises  are  a  good  choice  for 

athletes  interested  in  building 
endurance  as  well  as  strength 

speedier  because  no  adjustments 
Zst  be, nade  between  exercises  to 

vary  the  resistance. 
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S    T    O    R  Y 


HONORED 
G I  EST 

By  joy  Williams 


k  y  en  ha\  ing  ,i 

r.  >ugh  timv  i  if  it  and  thought 
about  MiiciJe  sometimes, 
hm  suic  ide  w  as  s<  i  c<  Tin  and 
vuu  had  to  he  careful  in  this 
milieu  that  was  eleventh 
grade  hecause  two  of  her 
*.  lassmates  had  committed 
suicide  the  year  before  and 
the\  had  leti  twenty-tour 
suicide  notes  hetween  them 
and  had  become  just  a  joke, 
rhey  had  left  the  n<  ites  ev- 
erywhere, and  they  were  full 
of  misspellings  and  preten- 
se ms.  Theirs  had  been  a 
false  show.  Then  this  year 
a  >_'irl  had  taken  .in  overdose 
of  Tylenol,  which  of  course 
did  nothing  at  all,  hut  word 
i  'I  it  l'< >t  ' nit,  and  when  she 
■  ' 

locker  had  been  broken  into  and  was 
full  of  Tylenol,  just  jammed  with  it. 
Like,  vuu  moron.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  amaring  that  Helen 
thi  night  i  if  suicide  at  all  It  was  just  m  it 
I   i|  \  i  mrselt 

•  i  I  i '  i ■  1 i 1 .  evil  .m,| 

■ 

■ 

■ 


ed  to  die  at  h*  une,  which  Helen  could 
understand.  She  understood  it  per- 
fectly, she'd  say,  but  actually  she  un- 
derstood it  less  well  than  she  had.  Or 
rather  it  had  become  clear  that  her 
mother's  wish  wasn't  even  what  need- 
ed to  he  understood.  Nothing  needed 
to  he  understood. 

There  was  a  little  brass  bell  on  her 
mi  nher's  bedside  table.  It  was  the  same 
little  brass  bell  that  had  been  placed 
ai  1  lelen's  command  when  she  was  a 
little  girl,  sie k  upon  occasion  with 
s>  une  harmless  little  kid's  sickness.  She 
had  just  to  reach  out  her  hand  and 
ring  the  bell  and  her  mother  would 
come  or  even  her  lather.  Her  mother 
never  used  the  bell  now,  she  kept  it 
there  as  M>rt  of  a  joke,  actuallv.  Her 


mother  was  not  utterly  a 
fined  to  bed.  She  mov 
around  a  hit  at  night  a 
placed  herself,  or  was  plac 
by  others,  in  other  rooi 
during  the  day.  Sometin 
one  of  the  women  who 
been  hired  to  care  tor  b 
during  the  day  would  e\ 
take  her  tor  a  drive,  out! : 
see  the  icicles  or  to  the  ba 
window.  Her  mother's  nan  ; 
was  Lenore,  and  sometirn 
in  the  night  her  moth  - 
would  call  out  this  narii 
her  own,  Lenore!  in  a  stron 
urgent  voice,  and  Helen 
her  own  room  would  slu 
der  and  cry  a  little. 

This  had  been  going 
tor  a  while.  In  the  summ 
Lenore  had  been  diagnos 
and  condemned,  but  she  kept  bout 
ing  back,  as  the  doctors  put  it,  ur 
recently.  The  daisies  that  bloom 
in  the  fall  down  by  the  storm-sp  » 
elm  had  come  and  gone,  as  had  t Ur 
little  kids  at  Halloween.  Thanksg  s 
ing  had  passed  without  commei  e 
and  it  would  he  Christmas  soc 
Lenore  was  ignoring  it.  The  boxe 
balls  and  lights  were  in  the  celll 
buried  deep.  Helen  had  made  t  le 
horrible  mistake  one  night  of  aski 
her  what  she  wanted  tor  Christm 
and  Lenore  had  said,  "Are  y 
stupid!"  Then  she  said,  "Oh,  I  do 
mean  to  be  so  impatient.  It's  t  • 
medicine.  My  voice  doesn't  ev  : 
sound  right.  Does  my  voice  sou 
right.' Get  me  something  you'll  w; 


But 


i 


Illustration  by  David  Johi 


j:er.  A  piece  of  jewelry  or  some- 
-ing.  Do  you  want  the  money  tor 
it .'"  She  meant  this  sin- 

Vcerely. 
t  the  beginning,  thev  had  talked 
gerly  like  equals.  This  was  m<  >re  im- 
.  rtant  than  .1  wedding,  this  prepara- 
>n.  They  even  laughed  like  girls 
jether  remembering  things.  They 
iTiembered  when  Helen  was  a  little 
I  before  the  divorce  and  they  w  ere 
driving  somew  here  and  1  lelen's  ta- 
er  had  been  stopped  for  speeding 
d  Lenore  had  wanted  her  picture 
<en  with  the  stare  policeman  and 
den  had  taken  it.  "Wasn't  that 
ran!"  Lenore  said  to  Helen. 
When  Lenore  died,  Helen  would 
down  to  Florida  and  live  with  her 
her.  "I've  never  had  the  slightest 
sire  to  visit  Florida,"  Lenore  would 
/.  "You  can  have  it." 
At  the  beginning,  death  had  given 
em  the  opportunity  to  be  interest 
b.  This  was  something  special.  There 
its  <  nly  one  crack  at  this.  But  then 
ley  lost  sight  of  it  somehow.  It  he- 
j|me  a  lesser  thing,  more  terrible.  Its 
('railing  crumbled.  They  began  wait- 
Igfor  it,  terrible,  terrible.  Lenore  had 
lends,  but  they  called  n<  >w,  they  didn't 
t  me  ( >ver  si  1  much.  "D<  >n't  c<  >me  1  n  et," 
nore  would  tell  them,  "it  wears  me 
t."  Little  things  started  to  go  wrong 
th  the  house.  Leaks,  lights.  The  bulb 
the  kitchen  would  flutter  when  the 
iter  was  turned  <  >n.  Helen  grew  tat  f<  >r 
ne  reason.  The  dog,  their  dog,  began 
change.  He  grew  shy.  "Do  you  think 
's  acting  funny?"  Len<  ire  asked  Helen. 
She  did  not  tell  Helen  that  the  dog 
.1  begun  to  growl  at  her.  It  was  a  se- 
t  growl,  he  never  did  it  in  front  of 
yone.  He  had  taken  to  carrying 
mild  tine  tit  her  slippers  with  him,  he 
s  almost  never  without  it.  He  cher- 
ed  her  slipper. 

'Do  you  remember  when  1  put  Gre- 
n  Formula  on  his  muzzle  because 
turned  gray  so  young?"  Lenore  said, 
e  was  only  about  a  year  old  and  he 
gan  to  turn  gray?  The  things  I  used 
do.  The  way  1  spent  my  time." 
But  now  she  did  n<  it  kn>  iw  what  t<  1  d(  1 
h  time  at  all.  It  seemed  more  ex- 
tant than  ev  er.  One  couldn't  satis- 
t,  one  could  never  do  enough  for  it. 
She  was  s<  1  uneasy. 
ILenore  had  a  dream  in  which  she 


wasn't  dying  at  all.  Someone  else  had 
died.  People  had  explained  this  to  her 
over  and  over  again.  And  now  the\ 
were  getting  tired  of  correcting  her 
ahi  nit  this,  imp.it  lent 

She  had  a  dream  of  eating  bread 
and  dying.  Tw<  1  large  1<  >aves.  i\  mnds  .  il 
11 ,  still  warm  from  the <  iven.  She  ate  il 
all,  she  was  so  hungry,  starv  ing!  But 
then  she  died.  It  was  the  bread.  Il  was 
too  hot,  was  the  explanation.  There 
were  people  in  her  room,  but  she  was 
not  among  them. 

When  she  woke,  she  could  feel  the 
bread  in  her  throat,  scalding  it.  It  was 
hot,  gummy,  almost  liquid.  She  lay  in 
bed  on  her  side,  her  dark  ev  es  open.  It 
was  tour  o'clock  in  the  morning.  She 
swung  her  legs  to  the'  floor.  The  dog 
growled  at  her.  He  slept  in  her  room 
with  her  slipper,  but  he  grow  led  as  she 
made  her  way  past  him.  Sometimes 
self-pity  wc  mid  rise  within  her  and  she 
would  stare  at  the  dog,  tears  in  her 
eves,  listening  to  him  gr<  iwl.  The  more 
she  stared,  the  m<  ire  sustained  was  the 
soft  growl,  as  though  the  creature  had 
n<  i  need  t<  >  breathe. 

She  had  a  dream  ah  >ut  a  tatti  x  >.  This 
was  a  pleasant  dream.  She  w  as  walking 
away  and  she  had  the  most  beautiful 
tattoo.  It  covered  her  shoulders,  her 
back,  the  back  of  her  legs.  It 


H 


was  unspeakably  tine 


elen  had  a  dream  that  her 
m<  ither  wanted  a  tarn  x ».  She  wanted  t<  1 
be  tattooed  all  ov  er,  a  full  custom  body- 
suit, but  no  one  would  do  it.  Helen 
wi  >ke  pr<  itesting  this,  grunting  and  cold. 
She  had  kicked  oft  her  blankets.  She 
pulled  them  up  and  curled  tightly  be- 
neath them.  There  was  a  boy  at  scln  ><  'I 
win  1  had  gotten  a  tatti  x  1  and  n<  iw  they 
wouldn't  let  him  play  basketball. 

In  the  morning,  Lenore  said, 
"Would  y< >u  get  a  tatti  x  1  with  me?  We 
could  do  this  together.  I  don't  think  it's 
creepy,"  she  added.  "1  think  you'll  be 
glad  later.  A  pretty  one,  |ust  small 
si  imewhere.  What  d<  >  y<  m  think  ?"  The 
more  she  considered  it,  the  more  it 
seemed  the  perfect  thing  to  do.  What 
else  c<  mid  be  d<  me  ?  She  had  given  Hel- 
en her  wedding  ring,  so  what? 

Her  mother  seemed  happy.  Her 
gaunt  face  seemed  more  familiar  to 
Helen.  "I'll  get  him  n  1  c<  >me  1  >ver  here, 
to  the  house.  I'll  arrange  it,"  her  moth- 
er said.  Helen  couldn't  defend  herself 


against  this  n<  >t  i<  Hi.  She  si  ill  tell  sleepy, 
she  w  as  always  sleepy.  I  hen-  w  as  s.  nne- 
thing  wrong  with  her  mother's  idea, 
but  in  il  muc  b. 

But  Lenore  couldn't  arrange  it.  When 
1  lelen  returned  fr<  mi  schi  x  >l,  her  moth- 
er said,  "It  can't  be  done.  I'm  so  upset 
and  I've  li  >st  interest,  but  I'll  give  you  the 
sin  irt  versi<  in.  I  called  .1  must  ha\  e 
made  twenty  calls.  At  last  I  got  some- 
one to  speak  to  me.  His  name  was 
Smoking  |oe  and  he  was  one  hundred 
miles  away,  but  he  sounded  as  though 
he'd  di  1  it.  .And  I  asked  him  it  there  was 
any  place  he  didn't  tattoo,  and  he  said, 
'Faces,  dicks,  and  hands.'  " 

"Mom!"  Helen  said.  Her  face  red- 
dened 

"And  I  asked  him  if  there  was  any- 
one he  wouldn't  tattoo,  and  he  said, 
'Drunks  and  the  dying.'  So  that  was 
that." 

"But  vou  didn't  have  to  tell  him. 
You  won't  have  to  nil  him,"  Helen 
said 

"That's  time,"  Lenore  said  dispirit- 
edly. But  then  she  looked  angrily  at 
Helen.  "Are  vou  crazy!  Sometimes  I 
think  y< m're  c ra:y !" 

"Mi  mi'"  I  lelen  said,  crying.  "I  want 
v  1 111  to  di >  w  hat  v  i  111  want." 

"This  was  my  idea,  mine!"  Lenore 
said.  The  di  ig  gave  a  high  ncrvi  >us  bark. 
"Oh  dear,"  Lenore'  said.  "I'm  speaking 
too  loudly."  She  looked  at  him  as 
though  to  s.iv  how  clever  it  was 
ii  >i  h  ith  1  >f  them  ti  >  realize 


T 


this. 


hat  night  Lenore  could  not  sleep. 
There  were  in  1  dreams,  n< 'thing.  High 
clouds  swept  slowly  past  the  w  indow. 
She  got  up  and  went  into  the'  liv  ing 
room,  to  the  desk  there.  She  looked 
w  ith  distaste  at  the  desk,  at  all  the  ob- 
jects 111  this  room.  There  wasn't  one- 
thing  here  she'd  w  ant  to  take  w  ith  her 
to  the  grave,  hot  one.  The  dog  had 
shuffled  out  of  the  bedroom  w  ith  her 
arid  now  lay  at  her  feet,  a  slipper  in 
his  mouth,  a  red  one  w  ith  a  little  bow. 
She  wanted  to  make  note  of  a  tew 
things,  clarity  some  things.  She  took 
out  a  piece  of  paper.  The  furnace 
turned  on,  and  she  heard  something 
mov  ing  behind  the  walls,  "Enjoy  it 
while  you  can,"  she  said  to  it.  She  sat 
at  the  desk,  her  back  very  straight, 
waiting  tor  something.  After  a  while, 
she  looked  at  the  dog.  "Give  me  that," 
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•  ;  i.k).  1  J»  >n't 
-  H  vas  amazed 
!  -nil  think  like  this.  She  tore 
i  i  iece  of  paper.  "Lenore!"  she 
^  tied  liuI  wrung  her  hands.  She  want- 
ed herself.  1  ler  mind  ran  stumbling, 
panting,  through  dark  twisted  woods. 

When  I  leien  ^ot  up,  she  would  ask 
her  to  make  some  to.ist.  Toast  would 
taste  good.  Helen  would  press  the 
liiXM)  Ml  >RNIN<  >  letters  on  the  bread.  It 
was  a  gadget,  like  a  cookie  cutter. 
When  the  hread  was  toasted,  the  words 
were  pressed  down  int<  i  it  and  y<  >u  drib- 
hied  honey  into  them. 

In  the  morning,  I  lelen  did  this  care- 
fully, the  way  she  always  had.  They  sat 
together  at  the  kitchen  table  and  ate 
the  toast.  Sleet  struck  the  windows. 
Helen  looked  at  her  toast  dreamily, 
the  golden  letters  against  the  almost 
hlack.  They  both  liked  the  toast  al- 
nii  i^t  black. 

Lenore  felt  peaceful.  She  even  felt 
a  little  better.  But  it  was  a  cruelty  to  feel 
a  little  better.  A  cruelty  to  1  lelen. 

"Turn  on  the  radio,"  Lenore  said, 
"and  find  out  it  they're  going  to  can- 
cel school."  It  I  lelen  Stayed  home  to- 
day, die  would  talk  to  her.  Important 
things  would  be  said.  Things  that 
would  still  matter  years  from  now. 

C  allers  on  a  talk  show  were  -peak- 
ing about  wolves.  'There  should  be 
wolf  control,"  someone  said,  "not  wolf 

"Ob,  I  hate  these  people,"  Helen 

"Are  you  a  wolf  worshiper.'"  her 
mother  asked.  "Watch  out." 

"I  believe  thev,  have  the  right  to 
live,  too,"  Helen  -aid  fervently.  Then 

wrong.  She  moved  the  dial  on  the  ra- 

■ 

■ 

mother  said.  "Whs  d<  >  your  c  lothes  al- 

s>  Hue  new    h  >thes." 

"I  don't  want  am  new  c  lothes,"  I  lel- 
en said. 

"You  can't  wear  mine,  that's  not  the 
way  to  think.  I've  got  to  get  rid  of 


them.  Maybe  that's  wh.it  I'll  do  today. 
I'll  go  through  them  with  Jean.  It's 
Jean  who  comes  today,  isn't  it.'" 
"1  don't  w  ant  your  clothes!" 
"No,  why  not.'  Not  even  the 
sweaters'" 

1  lelen's  mouth  trembled. 
"Oh,  what  are  we  going  to  do!" 
Lenore  said.  She  c  law  ed  at  her  cheeks. 
The  dog  barked. 

"Mom,  Mom,"  Helen  said. 
"We've  got  to  talk,  1  want  to  talk," 
Lenore  said.  What  would  happen  to 
1  lelen,  her  little  girl  . . . 

Helen  saw  the  stain  her  mother  had 
noticed  on  the  blouse.  Where  had  it 
come  from.'  It  had  jusr  appeared.  She 
would  change  it  she  had  time. 

"When  1  die,  I'm  going  to  forget 
you,"  Lenore  began.  This  was  so  obvi- 
ous, this  wasn't  what  she  meant.  "The 
dead  just  forget  you.  The  important 
things,  all  the  loving  things,  every- 
thing we  .  .  ."  She  closed  her  eyes,  then 
opened  them  with  effort.  "1  want  to 
put  on  some  lipstick  today,"  she  said. 

"If  1  don't,  when  you  come 
home,  tell  me." 


H 


;n  left  tor  school  just  in  time 
to  catch  the  bus.  Some  of  her  class- 
mates stood  by  the  curb,  hooded, 
hunched.  It  was  bitter  out. 

"1  It,"  they  said. 

I "All  right." 
n  the  bouse,  Lenore  looked  at  the 
dog.  There  w  ere  only  so  many  dogs  in 
a  person's  life,  and  this  was  the  last 
one  in  hers.  She'd  like  to  kick  him. 
But  he  had  changed  w  hen  she'd  gotten 
sick,  he  hadn't  been  like  this  before.  He 
was  bew  ildered,  be  didn't  like  if  — 
death — either.  She  felt  sorry  tor  him. 
She  went  back  into  her  bedroom,  and 
he  followed  her  with  the  slipper. 

At  nine,  the  first  in  a  number  of 
nurse's  aides  and  companions  arrived. 
By  three,  it  was  growing  dark  again. 
1  lelen  returned  before  tour. 

"The  dog  needs  a  walk,"  her  moth- 
er said. 

"It's  so  icy  out.  Mom,  he'll  cut  the 
pads  of  his  feet." 

"He  needs  to  go  out!"  her  mother 
screamed.  She  wore  a  little  lipstick 
and  sat  in  a  chair,  w  ringing  her  hands. 

1  lelen  found  the  leash  and  coaxed 
the  di to  the  door.  1  le  looked  out  un- 
easily into  the  wet  cold  blackness.  They 


moved  out  into  it  a  few  yards  to  a  bu 
he  had  killed  long  before,  and  he  dr 
bled  a  tew  drops  of  urine  onto  it.  Th 
walked  a  little  farther,  across  the  du 
shining  yard  toward  the  street.  It  w 
still,  windless.  The  air  made  a  hissi 
sound.  "Come  on,"  Helen  said.  "Do 
you  want  to  do  something ?"  The  d| 
walked  stoically  along.  Helen's  eyes  q 
gan  to  water  with  the  cold.  Her  moti 
er  had  said,  "1  want  Verdi  played  at  t 
service,  Scriabin,  no  hymns."  Hell 
had  sent  away  for  some  recordin; 
How  else  could  it  be  accomplished,  0 
Verdi,  the  Scriabin  .  .  .  Once  she  hi 
called  her  father  and  said,  "Wh 
should  we  do  for  Mom?" 

"Where  have  you  been!"  her  motj 
er  said  when  they  got  back.  "My  Gc 
I  thought  you'd  been  hit  by  a  truck 

They  ate  supper,  macaroni  a! 
cheese,  something  one  of  the  worn 
had  prepared.  Lenore  ate  it  withe 
speaking.  She  looked  at  the  emr. 
plate. 

"Do  you  want  some  more,  Mon 
1  lelen  asked. 

She  shook  her  head.  "One  of  thi 
girls  that  comes  says  she'll  take  tj 
dog." 

Helen  swallowed.  "1  think  it  woi 
be  good,"  she  said. 

"That's  it,  then.  She'll  take  him  t 
morrow." 

"Is  she  just  going  to  see  how  it  wot 
out  or  what.'" 

"No,  she  wants  him.  She  lives  in 
iffy  neighborhood,  and  the  dog,  y 
know,  can  be  impressive  when 
wants.  1  chink  better  now  than  lat 
He's  only  five,  five  next  month."  S 
knew  the  dog's  birthdi 
She  laughed  at  this. 


T 


he  next  day  when  Helen  cat 
home  from  school,  the  dog  was  goi 
His  bowls  were  gone  from  the  corr 
near  the  sink. 

"At  least  1  have  my  slipper  had 
Lenore  said.  She  had  it  in  her  bar 
the  red  slipper. 

Helen  was  doing  her  homewof 
She  was  a  tunny  kid,  Lenore  thougl 
there  she  was  doing  her  homework 
"It's  almost  over  tor  me,"  Lent 
said.  "I'm  at  the  end  of  my  lite." 
Helen  looked  up.  "Mom,"  she  sa 
"I  can't  believe  it." 
"I'm  a  nihilist,"  Helen  said.  "Thf 
what  I'm  going  to  be." 
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"You  can'i  think  you're  going  to  he 
.i  nihilist,"  her  mother  said.  "Are  you 
laughing  al  me!  I'm  still  your  mother." 
She  sli>  h >k  her  t isi . 

"Mom,  Mom,"  I  lelen  said,  "I'm  nol 
laughing."  She  began  to  cry. 

"1  )on't  cry,"  Lenore  said  dully. 

I  lelen  K  w  iked  di  iwn  at  her  textb<  k  >k. 
She  had  underlined  everything  <  >n  <  me 
page.  Everything!  Stupid  . . .  She'd  he 
stupid  in  hit  irida  too,  she  th<  night.  She 
could  think  ahoui  Florida  only  by  be- 
ing here  with  her  mother.  Otherwise, 
Mi  irida  didn't  really  exist . 

Letn  ire  said,  "( ii  >d  is  nothing.  Okay? 
That's  MeiMer  Eckharr.  But  whatev  - 
er is  m  it  (  i,  id  is  in  ithing  and  ought  t<  i 
he  accounted  .is  nothing.  Okay?That's 
si  >me< me  else." 

I  lelen  didn't  speak. 

"1  wasn'i  horn  yesterday,"  her  moth- 
er said.  "That's  why  I  know  these 
things.  1  wasn't  even  horn  las!  night." 
She  laughed.  It  was  snowing  again.  It 
had  been  snowing  freshly  tor  hours, 
bust  sleet ,  then  i  i  >lder,  then  this  sni  >w. 

"I  lelen,"  her  mother  said.  "Would 
you  get  me  .i  snowball?  Go  out  and 
make  me  one  and  bring  it  back." 

Helen  got  up  and  went  outside  as 
though  hypnotized.  Sometimes  she  be- 
haved like  this,  as  though  she  were 
i  mly  an  unwilling  hut  efficient  instru- 
ment. She  could  have  thoughts  and 
not  ilunk  them.  She  was  protected, 
and  at  the  same  time  she  was  helping 
her  mother  to  do  her  job,  the  job  be- 
ing this  peculiar  business. 

The  snow  was  damp  ami  lovely. 
1  luge  flakes  softly  struck  her  face  and 
fell  like  living  things.  She  went  past 
the  bush  the  dog  had  liked,  pushed 
her  hands  deeph  in  the  snow,  and 
made  a  snowball  for  her  mother,  per- 
fect as  an  i  trange. 

Lenore  studied  this.  "This  is  good 
snow,  isn't  it?"  she  said.  "Perfect  snow." 
She  packed  it  lighter  and  threw  u 
across  the  room  at  I  lelen.  It  hu  her 
squareh  in  the  <.  hest . 

"( )h!"  Leni  >re  exi  laimed. 

"  I  hal  hurt,  M> mi,"  I  KTen  said. 

"Oh,  you,"  Lenore  said.  "Get  me 
an<  ither." 

"No'"  I  lelen  said.  The  thing  had 
felt  like  a  rock  I  ler  breasts  hurt .  1  let 
mother  was  grinning  avidly  at  her. 

"Get  two,  come  on,"  her  mother 
said.  "We'll  have  a  snowball  light  in 
the  house  Why  ni  >i !" 


"No!"  1  lelen  said.  "This  is . ..  you'r 
just  pretending  . . ." 

Lenore  looked  at  her.  She  pulled 
her  bathrobe  around  herself.  "I'm  go, 
ing  to  go  to  bed,"  she  said. 

"I  )o  you  want  me  to  make  some  tea?! 
Helen  said.  "Let  me  make  some  tea.' 
"Tea,  tea,"  Lenore  mimicked.  "What 
will  you  drink  in  Horn. 
You'll  drink  iced  tea." 


1 


hat  night,  Lenore  dreamed  sh|j 
was  on  a  boat  with  others.  A  whin 
boat,  clear  lovely  water.  They  werj 
moving  quickly,  but  there  was  a  ban;, 
ing  sound,  arrhythmic,  incessant,  sad, 
was  sad.  It's  a  banger,  they  said,  the  f is 
too  big  for  the  box,  that's  what  we  ca 
them.  Let  it  go,  Lenore  begged..  To 
late  now,  they  said,  too  late  now  for  i 
"Lenore!"  she  cried.  She  went  int 
Helen's  room.  Helen  slept  with  tl 
light  on,  her  radio  playing  softly,  hoc 
scattered  on  her  bed. 

"Sleep  with  me,"  her  mother  saic 
"I  can't,  please,"  Helen  said.  S 
slit. ink  back. 

"My  God,  you  won't  lie  down  witj 
me!"  her  mother  said.  She  had  th 
from  Helen's  childhood  still — lift 
nightgowns,  coloring  books,  valentine 
"All  right,  all  right,"  Helen  said.  H 
ev  es  were  wild,  she  looked  blindec 

"No,  all  right,  forget  it,"  Leno 
said  She  shook  her  head  from  side 
side,  panting.  Helen's  room  was 
most  bare.  There  were  no  pictures,  i 
pretty  things,  not  even  a  mirror.  PI; 
tic  w  as  stapled  to  the  window  tram 
to  keep  out  the  cold.  When  had  tl 
happened?  Lenore  thought.  Tome 
row,  she  thought.  She  shouldn't  t 
to  say  anything  at  night.  Words 
night  were  feral  things.  She  lmi| 
back  to  her  room.  Her  feet  we 
swollen,  discolored;  water  oozed  fr< 
them.  She  would  hide  them.  B 
where  would  she  hide  them?  She  s 
up  in  bed,  the  pillows  heaped  behii 
her  back,  and  watched  them.  Thfft 
became  remote,  indec 
pherable. 


it  became  morning  again.  "Mot! 
. . .  Earth,"  said  somei  me  <  »n  the  rad  tl 
"An  egg."'  1  lelen  asked.  "Ho  you  wa 
an  egg  this  morning.'" 

"You  should  get  your  hair  cut  I 
day,"  Lenore  said.  "Cio  to  the  beaut 
parlor. 
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In  check  with  this  otter  (no  phone,  no  charge).  Please  write  vour  name  and 
address  on  a  sheet  ot  paper;  also  write  "C  ode  A339".  Tell  us  how  many  Gauges 
you  want  and  include  our  standard  shipping/insurance  charge  (for  one  or  for 
three  Gauges)  of  $4.95  (plus  sales  tax  for 
C  alifornia  delivery).  You  have  30-day 
unquestioned  return  privilege  and  one- 
year  warranty.  We  do  not  refund  ship- 
ping/insurance. Take  advantage  of  this 
outstanding  offer  while  it  is  still  available. 
You  will  be  delighted!  Mail  to:  ►  185  Berry  St.,  San  Francisco.  CA  94107 


lighted.  "I  am  one-sixteenth  Air 
[\>  you  know  anything  about  t 
Ainu?" 

Helen  knew  it  wasn't  necessary 
reply  to  this.  Someone  several  cha 
away  said  with  disbelief,  "She's  nami 
the  baby  what!" 

"The  Ainu  are  an  aboriginal  people 
north  Japan.  Up  until  a  little  while  a 
they  used  to  kill  a  bear  in  a  sacred  rit 
al  each  year.  The  anthropologists  wt 
wild  about  this  ritual  and  were  dis; 
pointed  when  they  quit,  but  here  go 
l  will  share  it  with  you.  At  the  end 
each  winter,  they'd  catch  a  bear  cub  a 
give  it  to  a  woman  to  nurse.  Wow,  son 
thing!  After  it  was  weaned,  it  was  giv 
wonderful  food  and  petted  and  pla\ 
with.  It  was  caged,  but  in  all  respect: 
was  treated  as  an  honored  guest.  But  t 
day  always  came  when  the  leader  of  t 
village  would  come  and  tell  the  bear  s 
rowfully  that  it  must  die,  though  tl 
loved  it  dearly.  This  was  a  long  <  »rati< 
this  part.  Then  everyone  dragged  t 
bear  from  its  cage  with  ropes,  tied  it 
a  stake,  shot  it  with  blunt  arrows  tl 
merely  tortured  it,  then  scissored  its  nt  :,. 
between  two  poles  where  it  slowly  str  , 
gled,  after  which  they  skinned  it,  i 
capitated  it,  and  offered  the  severed  ht 
some  of  its  own  flesh.  What  do  > 
think?  Do  you  think  they  knew  wl 
they  were  doing.'" 

"Was  there  something  more  tc 
than  that?"  Helen  said.  "Did  son 
thing  come  after  that?"  She  really  v 
a  serious  girl.  Her  head  burned  from  t1 
hair  dryer  that  Mickey  was  wield* 
dramatically. 

"These  are  my  people!"  Mickey  s; 
ignoring  her.  "You've  come  a  long  w 
baby!  Maine  or  bust!"  She  sounc 
bitter.  She  turned  oft  the  dryer, 
moved  Helen's  smock,  and  with  a 
tie  brush  whisked  Helen's  should 
"Ask  for  Mickey  another  time,"  Mi 
ey  said.  "That's  me.  Happy  holiday 
Helen  paid  and  walked  out  into 
cold.  The  cold  felt  delicious  on  ; 
head.  "An  honored  guest,'  '  she  s 
aloud.  To  live  was  like  being  an  h(Jr, 
ored  guest.  The  thought  was  outs 
her,  large  and  calm.  Then  you  were 
longer  an  honored  guest.  The  thou,  a 
turned  away  from  her  i 
faded. 


If 

A   A  er  mother  was  watching  t< 
vision  with  the  sound  oft  when  h  , 


3  Ways  NordicTrack  Beats  Treadmills  Hands  Down. 


;  ?ot  home.  "That's  n  nice  haircut," 
If  mi  ither  said.  "N<  iw  don't  touch  it, 
[.]  i't  pull  at  it  like  th.ir,  I<  ir  (.  ii  id's  sake . 
[-  pretty,  you're  pretty." 
r  was  a  ghastly  haircut  really.  Hel- 

I  5  large  cars  seemed  to  float,  no 
Her  quite  attached  to  her  head. 

,  tore  gazed  quietly  at  the  haircut. 

II  Mom,"  1  lelen  said,  "d< »  y< hi  kne  iw 
i.re's  a  patron  saint  ot  telev  ision'" 

:  .enore  thought  ihis  was  hysterical. 
;  It's  true,"  1  lelen  said.  "St.  t  "lare." 
|  .enore  wondered  how  long  it  would 

e  for  1  lelen's  hair  to  grow  hack. 
lLater  they  were  eating  ice  (.ream. 
L-v  were  both  in  their  nightgowns. 

Ien  was  reading  a  Russian  novel. 

!  loved  Russian  novels.  Everyone 
sis  so  emotional,  s<  >  tormented.  They 
[i  xhed  their  heads,  they  fainted,  they 
'J  >oned,  they  galloped  around.  The 
i|nw.  The  hoarfrost.  What  was  hoar- 
hj  it,  anyway?  Russian  snow  had  made 
i  ine  snow  puny  to  Helen,  me. ni- 
si less. 

tjThis  ice  cream  tastes  had,"  her 
Ither  said.  "It  tastes  like  bleach  or 
aiething."  Some  foul  odor  crept  up 
a| throat.  1  lelen  continued  to  read. 
Iiat  were  they  d<  >ing  eating  ice  cream 
;:  the  middle  of  w  inter,  anyway? 
dtaore  wondered.  It  was  laziness. 
/BTiething  was  creeping  quietly  all 
ough  her.  She'd  like  to  jump  <  >ut  i  >t 
skin,  she  w<  >uld. 
M'You  km  iw,"  she  said,  "I  believe  that 
s'.esus  walked  into  this  house  this 
'iiute,  you  wouldn't  even  raise  your 
is." 

"lelen  hit  her  hp  and  reluctantly 
d  down  the  hook.  "Oh,  Mom,"  she 
I. 

J' And  maybe  you'd  he  right.  1  her 

.1.1  lack  charisma.  I'd  her  my  last  doh 
on  it.  The  only  reason  he  was 
rismatic  before  was  that  those  peo- 

liij  lived  in  a  pre-rational  time." 
Jesus  isn't  going  to  walk  in  here, 
m,  c< ime  i ui,"  1  lelen  said. 

I  Well,  something  is,  something  big. 

-  1'd  better  be  ready  for  it."  She  was 
rv.  "You've  got  the  harder  road," 
said  finally.  "Yi  m've  gt  »t  t<  i  behave 
i  way  you  won't  be  afraid  to  re- 
mber.  But  you  know  what  my  road 
vly  road  is  the  new  road." 
ike  everyone,  Lenore  had  a  dread 
eing  alone  in  the  world,  forgotten 

[t|3od,  overlooked.  There  were  hil- 
ls upi  >n  billii  'lis  ,  if  pet  >ple,  after  all. 


IOnh  NordicTrack 
•  Gives  You  A 
Total-Body  Workout 

Ever  considered  how  little  ol  join 
body  is  exercised  b\  ;i  treadmill? 
Treadmills  simpK  dun  I  work  $ 
vour  back,  chest,  shoulders  and 
arms  like  a  NordicTrack  exerciser 
1 1  works  luith  \  our  upper  and  lower  hod 
lo  give  you  twice  the  workout.  Studies 
prove  you'll  get  a  superior  aerobic 
workout  One  which  gets  you  in 
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•  Stressful  Than 
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'eople  tell  independent 
researchers  it  lakes  less  ellorl  lo 
use  a  NordicTrack  than 
treadmills  Our  total-body 
workout  makes  all  your  body 
share  the  workload  so  no 
muscle  gels  overused  and  tired 
Workout  alter  workout,  you  II 
stay  with  NordicTrack 
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Henry  James's  Tribute 
to  a  City's  Ximeless  Spirit 


"Vou  cue  for  the  terrible  town,  yea  even  for  the 
'horrible ,'  as  /  have  overheard  yon  call  it,  or  at 
Ic'cisr  think  it,  when  you  supposed  no  one  would 
know.  .  .  you  arc  ready  to  follow  us  hypothetic 
dance  even  to  the  mainland  arid  to  the  very  end  of 
its  tether.  " 


I 


n  New  York  Revisited,  first  published  in 
Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  in  1906, 
Henry  James  observes  turn-of-the-century 
New  York  in  vivid  detail.  Although  written 
in  1904-1905,  when  he  returned  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  after  living  abroad  tor  more  than 
twenty  years,  the  essay  is  as  pertinent  today  as  it  was  90  years  aye).  In 
this  volume,  the  text  appears  as  it  did  when  originally  published, 
and  is  enhanced  with  period  illustrations  and  photographs  and  an 
introductory  essay  by  Lewis  H.  Lapharn,  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine. 

AVAILABLE  IN  BOOKSTORES  EVERYWHERE  OR  <  iRDER  tHRi  >UGH  THE  HARPER'S  MAI  IAZ1NE 
B(  K3KSHELI  ADVERTISEMENT  ELSEWHERE  IN  THIS  ISSUE 
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II 

Lenore  said,  annoyed.  She  stroked 

en.  But  Helen  was  so  docile.  She  wa 

"Go  hack  to  what  you  were  JmiX 
Lenore  -aid.  "You  were  reading,  \J 
were  concentrating.  I  wish  i  could  c<j 
centrate.  My  mind  ju-t  goes  from  d 
thing  to  another.  Do  you  know  wh^  e 
was  thinking  ot,  did  1  ever  tell  you  w 
When  I  was  still  well,  hetore  1  wend  t: 
the  doctor.1 1  was  in  a  department  stq  e: 

ng  at  a  Ci  >at,  and  1  mu-t  h; 
>tepped  in  front  ot  this  woman  w  f. 
was  looking  at  coats,  too  ...  I  had 
idea  . . .  and  she  ju-t  started  to  starej 
me.  1  was  very  aware  ot  it.  hut  1  igno 
it  tor  a  long  time.  1  even  moved  aw 
hut  -he  followed  me,  still  staring.  L 
til  1  finally  looked  at  her.  She  s| 
-tared,  hut  now  -he  was  looki 
through  me,  t/iraugfi  me,  and  she  hed  % 
talking  to  someone  who  was  with  Ij  j 
. . .  she  resumed  some  conversation  w| 
whoever  was  with  her . . .  all  the  wl 
she  was  staring  at  me  to  -how  how 
significant  I  was,  how  utterly  insign 
icant."  Lenore  leaned  forward  in  \ 
chair  slightly  toward  Helen  hut  th 
drew  back.  di::\.  "And  1  felt  curseq 
felt  as  though  -he'd  cursed  me." 

"What  a  creep,"  Helen  said. 

"1  wonder  where  -he  picked  tl] 
up,"  Lenore  -aid.  "I'd  like  to  -ee  l| 

"I  would,  too,"  Helen  said.  1 

"No.  murder's  too  good  tor  tr 
one."  Lenore  said.  "Murder"-  tor  t 
elect.  1  think  ot  murder . . .  sometin 
1  think  ...  1  wish  someone  would  m 
der  me.  Out  of  the  Hue,  without  wa; 
in;:,  tor  no  rea-on.  1  wouldn't  belit 
it  was  happening.  It  would  he  like  r 
_  ■ 

Helen  -at  in  her  nightgown.  S! 
felt  cold.  People  had  written  hod 
about  death.  No  one  knew  w  hat  th! 

I  . 

"Oh,  I'm  tired  ot  talk,"  Lenore  -a^. 
"1  don't  want  to  talk  anymore.  1 
<ing  ihout  it.  \\  hy 

- 

that  Death  i-  the  Big  Thinker, 
think-  the  instant  that  was  vour  li 


i  hr  down  to  the  bottom  ot  it." 

'Which  unc  '"  I  lelen  asked. 

'Which  one  \vh;it ."' 

'Which  philosopher?" 

'I  can't  recall,"  Lenore  said.  Some- 
times 1  lelen  amused  her, 
she  really  amused  her. 

_^enore  didn't  dream  that  night, 
e  lay  in  bed  panting.  She  wasn't 
idy,  but  there  was  nothing  left  to 
dune.  The  day  before,  the  girl  had 
shed  and  dried  the  bed  sheets,  and 
tore  she  put  them  on  again  she  had 
ned  them.  Ironed  them!  They  were 
t  divine,  still  divine.  It  was  the  girl 
10  loved  to  iron,  she'd  iron  any- 
ftig.  Whatsername.  Lenore  got  up 
d  moved  through  the  rooms  of  the 
use  uncertainly.  She  could  hardly 
ep  her  balance.  Then  she  went 
wn  into  the  cellar.  Her  heart  was 
unding,  it  felt  wet  and  small  in  her 
est.  She  looked  at  the  oil  gauge  on 
e  furnace.  It  was  a  little  over  one- 
arter  full.  She  wasn't  going  to  order 
y  more,  she'd  see  what  happened. 
ie  barely  had  the  strength  to  get 
pk  upstairs.  She  turned  on  the  little 
hip  that  was  on  the  breakfast  table 
|  d  sat  in  her  chair  there,  waiting  for 
blen.  She  saw  dog  hairs  on  the  floor, 
gathering  together,  drifting 
Ir  W      across  the  fit  ><  >r. 

|L  Aelen  felt  sick,  but  she  would 
jig  herself  to  school.  Her  throat  was 
Ire.  She  heated  up  honey  in  a  pan 
id  sipped  it  with  a  spoon. 
"I'm  going  to  just  stay  pur  today," 
|  nore  said. 

>  "That's  good,  Mom,  just  take  it  easy. 
|'U Ye  been  doing  too  much."  Helen's 
rehead  shone  with  sweat.  She  but- 
lied  up  her  sweater  with  trembling 
I  gers. 

I  "Do  you  have  a  cold?"  her  mother 
I  d.  ''Where  did  you  get  a  cold?  Stay 
I  me.  The  nurse  who's  coming  this 
•  ernoon,  she  can  take  a  look  at  you, 
lite  a  prescription.  Look  at  you,  you're 
leating.  You've  probably  got  a  fever." 
j"I  have  a  test  today,  Mom,"  Helen 

il 

("A  test,"  Lenore  marveled.  She 
Ijghed.  "Take  them  now,  but  don't 
Ike  them  later.  They  won't  do  you 
£  y  good  later." 

■  Helen  w  iped  at  her  face  with  a  dish- 
evel. 


Looks  like  this. 


Nothing  this  small  has  ever  sounded  so  lug,  rich,  and  full.  Introducing  the  Hose 
Wave  radio.  You  won't  believe  sound  like  this  can  come  from  a  radio  small 
enough  to  fit  anywhere.  The  secret  is  its  patented  acoustic  waveguide  speaker 
technology.  Available  directly  from  hose,  the  full-featured  Wave"  radio  even  has  a 
remote  control.  (  all  toll  tree  or  write  foi  oui  fret  ffjfMM^wM~ 
information  kit.  And  learn  all  about  a  small  wonder.      Better  sound  through  research- 
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SOLUTION  TO  THE 
MAY  PUZZLE 


NOTES  FOR  "J1MINY  CRICKET" 

Ni  '(<.■  Anagrams  aw  indicated  with  an  asterisk  ( ! ) 

1.  PA(rlNg)T;  2.  Mills*;  V  SE(Pl)A;  4.  P(lE)TA;  5. 
PATEN(t);  6.  PE((  attic-  \.  rev.)N;  7-  PEnAnt  E;  8.  R- 
F.RAN*;  9.  RAVEN,  two  meanings;  10.  RAR-ON;  11. 
RA(l)RN;  12  v  -t  RAshed;  IV  <\RE(<  oc<mut)A;  14 
ehs-RAW-l;  15.  L-ARi  II.  Id  chocOLates-EIN;  17  t  1- 


ONE;  IS.  telepHONEll;  10.  ENDOW*;  20.  HAM  'I, 
Jen,  21.  RH(1N)0;  22.  era-IN  ON;  23.  ri(o)Ns* 
MOUS*-adversarY;  2S  MOSSY,  hidden  in  rev 
SMOTE,  hidden;  27.  H-OMES*;  28.  t  \ME-0;  29. 
meanings;  33.  EPon(rev.)-thE;  34.  KwED;  55 
59.  DO(YE)n;  40.  HI  EST,  hidden;  41  STE(E)l  ; ; 
den;  45.  K(REL)(  ,  reversed;  46.  mALK  1,47  <  -i 


htd- 
,  24. 
;  26. 

t  t  i-M-ET;  50  s(<  HM)(  ', 
A  iNEl »*;  56.  I'tNSE*;  '7 
42.  spei  i ,  twt i  meanings 
EAN;  48.  A  PI  N't  i,  hidden. 


SOLUTION  TO  MAY  [DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  (NO  1 57)  in  mpurei  corb:  paths  oi  olory.  The 
firing-squads  art-  to  he  ft  irmed  of  the  new-class  soldiers  onb  I  don't  km  >w  why,  hut  I  suppose  it 
is  to  impress  them  with  .i  sense  of  discipline  and  perhaps  to  avoid  .m\  trouble  which  might  arise 
from  an  old-timer's  refusal  to  fire  at  a  comrade  Orders  ,ire  orders.  (Editor's  Note  This  solution 
erroneously  appeared  in  last  mtmth's  issue  in  place  o/  the  solution  to  the  April  Acrostic.  Therefore,  we  are 
unable  to  give  free  subscriptions  for  correct  solutions  to  the  May  Acrostic  W  e  regret  the  error  )  SOLU- 
TION TO  APRIL  [DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  (NO  136).  (leo)  rosten:  passion's  anh  prejuok  es. 
The  nil  ist  practical  things  in  the  wt  >rld  are  m  >i  dynatrx  is,  n<  ir  computers,  nt  >r  aircraft;  the  most  prac- 
tical things  are  ideas.  .  .  The  contempt  ol  practical  nun  lor  e tin, >ns  men,  or  of  "realists"  lor  "|ust 
theoreticians,"  rests  i  m     ignorance — plus  egt  >tism 

t  .'CONTEST  RULES:  Send  the  quotation,  the  name  of  the  author,  and  the  title  of  the  wt » k,  together 
with  your  nana-  and  address,  to  Double  Acrostic  No  1  58,  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New 
Y>rk,  N  'l  10012.  Il  von  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing 
label  Entries  must  be  received  h\  |une  8  Senders  ot  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  ran- 
dom will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  The  solution  will  be  primed  in  the 
July  issue  Winners  ot  I  louble  Acrostic  No.  1  56  .ire  Theresa  Oszurko,  Buffalo,  New  York;  |ohn  Wag- 
ner, Ann  Arbor,  Michigan;  and  (  hark  s  F  Sparrell,  Scituate,  Maint 


You  deserve  a  factual  look  at. 


Peace  in 

Is  the  peace  with  E 


:  Niddle  East  (2) 

an  encouraging  example  for  Israel? 


In  the  on-agatn  ol!  ag  in:  Viu  i  asi  Peace  negotiations  the  Arabs  expect  that,  in 
exchange  lot  peaie  the  n  nones  that  they  consider  to  be  "occupied"  by  Israel  be 
restored  to  tin  ••  the  so  called  "West  Bank",  Gaza,  and  the  Golan  Heights. 

become  engaged  with  Isiaeli  dims. 
Istueli  turns  are  bailed  form  submitting 
tenders  for  local  projects.  For  "security 
reasons"  Israeli  firms  are  not  allowed  to 
participate  in  trade  lairs.  Although  quite 
a  lew  kiaelis  \isii  Egypt,  hardly  any 
Egyptians  go  to  Israel  since  those  who  do 
w  ish  in  \isii  are  summoned  to  the  securi- 
ty police  for  lengthy  interrogation. 
Not  forthcoming  on  diplomatic- 
front.  Many  Israelis  have  been  killed  in 
Egypt  01  on  the  Egyptian  binder.  The 
Egyptian  media,  including  the  official  and 
semi  official  press,  are  full  ol  anti-Israel 
and  anti  Jewish  venom,  preaching  hatred 
■— ~ ^ ~  and  prejudice 


What  * 

Peace  with  Egypt  is  the  coldest 

possible.  I  ••>  it'  agreement  to  make 

:  en 

aval  installa 
mil  hail  developed 

pi  n  di  1  I    I'M    the  I  o  I  e  see.  1 1)1  e 

future.  Without  firing  a  shot,  Egypt 
received  all  of  this,  plus  generous  grants 
from  the  United  Stales    $40  billion  to 
i  — — — — ■— — - 

Egypt  ga\  e  in 
return  was  a 
piece  ol  paper. 
And  even  that 
was  hedged  It 

'.'  ___________ 

Egypt  to  join  in  an  "Arab  War"  against 
Israel.  The  peace  between  Israel  and 
Egypt,  which  the  Israelis  had  envisioned 
to  be  like  the  peace  between  Germany 
and  France,  turned  out,  unfortunately, 
to  be  the  "coldest  peace"  possible,  h  is, 
less  ol  .1  peace  than  a  de  facto  state  ol 
non-belligerence  The  Israeli  ambas- 
sador in  Gairo  is  isolated  and  blacklisted 
and  does  not  participate  in  any  official 
functions  of  the  Egyptian  government 
There  is  practically  no  trade  between  t hi- 
two  countries  and  no  cultural  exchange. 
The  public  sector  of  Egypt,  which  consti- 
tutes 80%  of  the  total  economy  is  forbid- 
den to  do  business  with  Israel.  Private 
enterprises  are  actively  discouraged  and 
olten  threatened  when  lhe\  iiv  to 


"Israel's  present  government  must  be  com- 
mended for  proceeding  with  the  greatest 
caution  in  the  current  peace  negotiations.' 


I  h  e  r  e  h  a  v  e 
been  numerous 
instances  o f 
"crazed"  Egypt- 
i  a  n  soldiers 
shooting  up 
Israeli  buses  traveling  along  the  border 
highways,  to  the  general  applause  of  the 
state-controlled  media  On  the  diplomatic 
front,  the  Egyptians  aren't  any  more 
forthcoming.  Egypt  spearheaded  the  cam- 
paign to  keeping  the  "Zionism  is  racism" 
resolution  in  the  U.N.,  contrary  to  U.S. 
wishes.  Egypt  exerts  much  effort  to  pre- 
vent All  n  an  countries  from  establishing 
ot  renewing  diplomatic  relations  with 
Israel.  Egyptian  diplomats,  including 
Butros  Butros  Ghali,  now  secretary  gen- 
eral  ol  the  United  Nations,  lobbied  fer- 
vently against  the  loan  guarantees  that 
Israel  needed  to  absorb  and  to  settle  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  ol  Jewish 
refugees  who  have  already  arrived  or  will 
still  arrive  form  the  former  Soviet  Union. 


The  saving  grace  for  Israel  in  its  very  cold  peace  with  Egypt  is  that  the  Sinai  is  very  large, 
and  serves  as  a  buffet  /one  I4ui  in  the  Golan  Heights,  which  the  Syrians  wish  to  have 
returned  in  exchange  for  peace",  and  the  "West  Hank"  and  Gaza,  which  the  Palestinians 
whish  to  have  given  to  them  as  a  "reward"  foi  stopping  the  "intifada",  there  is  no  room  at  all 
for  buffet  /.ones  Although  autonomy  for  the  native  Arab  population  is  definitely  an  Israeli 
pohev  goal  and  a  commitment  undei  the  Gamp  David  Accords,  the  "West  Hank"  and  Gaza 
and  the  Golan  cannot  possibly  be  surrendered  to  anothei  sovereignty  for  anv  foreseeable 
future  It  would  make  Israel  totally  indefensible  If  the  peace  with  Egypt  is  an  example  of 
what  peace  with  Syria  or  with  the  Palestinians  would  look  like.  Israel's  present  government 
must  be  commended  for  proceeding  with  the  greatest  caution  in  the  current  negotiations 
and  not  to  entrust  its  survival  to  empty  promises.  Only  when  the  Arabs  truly  accept  Israel  as 

■  rthei     md  lor  peace"  adjustments  be  considered. 
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"My  C  )od,  a  dishtowel!"  Lenore  saJ 
"What's  wrong  with  you'  My  Gol 
what's  to  become  of  you!" 

Startled,  Helen  dropped  the  tow.J 
She  expected  to  see  her  face  on  it  ;fl 
most.  That  was  what  had  alarmed  h! 
mother  so,  Helen  had  wiped  oft  hj 
own  face.  Anyone  knew  better  than 
do  that.  She  felt  faint.  She  was  rhin 
ing  ot  the  test,  taking  the  test  in  a  ftJ 
In  mrs.  She  took  a  fresh  dishtowel  trcj 
a  drawer  and  put  it  on  the  rack. 

Everyone  at  school  knew  Helen 
mother  was  dying  at  home.  Some  a 
them  thought  it  was  cool,  i^tlul 
thought  if  she  wasn't  getting  out  cleaj 
though,  what  was  the  point. 

"What  it  1  die  today.'"  Lenore  sal 
suddenly.  "1  want  you  to  be  with  iri 
My  God,  1  don't  want  to  be  alonel'l 

"All  this  week  there  are  tests,"  HtJ 
en  said. 

"Why  don't  1  wait,  then,"  Lencj 
said. 

Tears  ran  down  Helen's  cheeks.  S 
stood  there  stubbornly,  looking  at  h 
mother. 

"You  were  always  able  to  turn  the 
on  and  oft,"  Lenore  said,  "just  liktj 
faucet.  Crocodile  tears."  But  with 
tm  >an  she  clutched  her.  Then  she  pull 
away.  "We  have  to  wash  these  thing 
she  said.  "We  can't  just  leave  them 
the  sink."  She  seized  the  smudged  gh 
she'd  used  to  swallow  her  pills  from  at 
rinsed  it  in  running  water.  She  held 
up  to  the  window,  and  it  slipped  fire 
her  fingers  and  smashed  against  the  si 
Ii  was  dirty  and  whole,  she  thougl 
and  now  it  is  clean  and  broken.  Tl 
seemed  to  her  profound. 

"Don't  touch  it!"  she  screame 
"Leave  it  tor  Barbara — is  that  h 
name,  Barbara.'"  Strangers,  they  wej 
all  strangers.  "She  never  knows  wh 
to  do  when  she  comes." 

"1  have  to  go,  Mom,"  Helen  said 

"You  do,  of  course  you  do,"  h 
mother  said.  She  patted  Helen's  chec 
clumsily.  "You're  so  hot,  you're  sick 

"1  love  you,"  Helen  said. 

"1  It  >ve  you,  too,"  Lenore  said.  Tli 
she  watched  her,  walking  down  t 
street,  toward  the  corner.  It  was  gro 
ing  lighter  behind  her.  The  mornir 
kept  coming.  She  didi 

Olike  it. 
n  the  bus,  the  driver  said  to  H. 
en,  "1  lost  my  mother  when  1  was  yet 
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t;.  You've  ju.st  yol  to  hung  in  tl  icre.  ' 

i  Men  wnlkecl  to  the  rcur  ol  the  l^u^ 
-  I  s.it  d<  >\\  ii-  She  shut  her  r\iv  A  uirl 
:  iind  her  snapped  her  mini  and  said, 

lang  in  there.'  What  an  idii  >t." 

Tin-  bus  pounded  down  the  snovv- 
i;ked  streets. 

The  k'irl  with  the  mini  had  heen  the 
e  who  told  l  Men  how  ashes  came 
ick.  Her  uncle  had  J ied ,  and  Ii is 
r's  had  uniK'  in  .i  ted  shellacked 
v  It  looked  cheap,  Hut  it  had  cost 
:5  and  there  was  an  envelope  taped 
the  hox  with  lus  name  tvped  on  it 
ie;itli  .i  f^lassine  window,  ;is  though 
were  heiny  addressed  r » >  himself, 
is  fjirl  e<  insidered  herself  tc  >  he  si  >me- 
pt  of  an  authority  on  the  way  t  liese 
n^swere  handled, tor  she  had  also 
t  a  couple  ut  lji  idparents  and  knew 
w  things  were  done  .is  far  si  mill  as 
ston.  ■ 
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A  CHINESE  BOX 

In  Manchuria's  boom,  echoes  of  a  Japanese  Utopia 

By  lan  Burama 


k  Standing  in  trout  of 

I  )alian's  railroad  station, 
.1  \  ell<  >w  -hrk  k  1  \xu  af- 
fair modeled  after  one  of 
rhe  main  stations  in 
Tokyo,  I  tried  to  imag- 
ine vvhai  it  must  have 
tell  like  tor  a  Japanese  to 
arrive  in  tins  t  jty  in  the 
1930s.  R  >r  I  \uren,  ,is  the 
Japanese  i  >nce  tailed  rhe 
si  iiithern  terminus  i  >t  the 
S< nit h  Manchurian  Rail- 
way, was  everything  thai 
i  ramped,  stuffy,  pn  >vin- 
c  lal  1  ^  ^Os  |ap. m  was  n<  >t : 

I I  »sm<  tp(  ilitan,  spac  ii  his, 
modern,  the  first  sti  »p  <  >n 
i  grand  continental  ad- 
venture. This  Manchuri- 
an port  cit>  near  Port  Arthur,  due  east 
of  Beijing,  was  the  point  ol  entry  for 
hundreds  i it  the  msands  i it  Japanese  >  »n 
their  way  to  .i  Japanese  colony — the 
puppet  state  of  Manchukuo — which 
w.is  literally  built  around  a  company 
thai  ma  le  the  trains  run  on  time.  On 
i he  surface,  Manchukuo,  which  l.ist- 
•  I  lr.  >iu  19  32  until  1945,  was  as  slick, 

■ 

■ 


■ 


If 


foreign  tourists  are  Japanese,  many  of 
them  elderly  men  and  w<  mien  i  >n  n<  >s- 
talgia  tours.  The  Chinese  welcome 
Japanese  investment.  At  the  same 
nine,  "patriotic  education"  keeps  the 
menu  >ry  i  it  Japanese  wartime  atrocities 
alive  in  China.  I  wanted  to  find  out 
how  the  Japanese  felt  about  operat- 
ing here.  Were  they  inspired  h\  the 
grandeur  of  their  former  colony.'  Or 
were  they  hampered  hy  a 

I sense  i  'I  guilt  ? 
-«#ike  much  of  urhan  ( !hina,  Dalian 
is  .■  huge  construe  tion  site:  everything 
old  must  go;  everything  new  must  he 
1  ind  high  and  above  all  "modern," 
lik>  I  long  Kong,  like  Tokyo.  Dalian 
has  the  crude  vitality  of  Japan  thirty 
ve  ii-  ijo,  and  si<_;ns  of  Japanese  pop 
ciilnm  ,  as  well  as  that  of  I  long  Kong, 
are  e\  i  r\  w  here.  Tliere  are  karaoke  bars, 


where  customers  croi1 
through  microphones;  : 
companied  by  music 
videotapes  of  Japanu  ': 
bathing  beauties.  A 
there  are  massage, 
"health,"  parlors  offeri 
"romantic  rooms,"  wi 
such  Hong  Kong-stv 
names  as  Celebcity  . 
Beautiful  Pearl  C 
enough  of  the  old  Ja  l 
anese  city  remains  to  | 
a  glimpse  of  what  u 
modern  sixty  years  a< 
Fast  money,  bright  ligb 
rjnMrrlBS       inj  political  i  ippressii 
i  In    -.in if  »  ,  'i nl  in.it  i 
iJssSSsE        that  marked  the  lapan. 
empire. 

I  met  a  typical  product  of  the  i 
empire  on  my  first  day  in  Dalian;  N 
Jin,  a  white-haired  man  with  ha 
nut-colored  eyes,  was  born  in  Koij  )| 
but  moved  to  Dairen  in  the 
when  his  father  was  ottered  a  j 
there.  Jin  entered  a  Japanese  e 
mentarv  school.  This  was  a  priviU 
enjoyed  by  all  subjects  of  rhe  Japam 
empire,  which  naturally  included  K 
re. ins.  Because  Japanese  subjects  h 
to  have  Japanese  names,  Kim  \< 
changed  to  Havakawa.  (Jin  is  tt: 
C  Chinese  pronunciation  of  Kim.)  Feliw 
ing  more  Japanese  than  anything  el 
Kim/  Hayakawa/Jin  had  wanted  to 
to  Japan  in  1945,  but  his  way  v 
blocked  by  the  Chinese  National 
Navy.  I  le  was  tormented  for  his  J;, 
anese  past  during  the  Cultural  ReviCc 
hit  ion.  Bur  he  survived,  and  mad-  tnv 
living  by  teaching  Japanese  at  a  teat  t 
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s  college,  lie  speaks  Japanese  and 
rean  to  his  Korean  wife,  and  C 'hi- 
ve, with  a  Japanese  accent,  l"  his 
i  ldren.  He  says  he  still  thinks  in 
I  anese. 

The  irony  of  Mr.  Jin's  situation  is 
:  t  he,  being  Korean,  is  not  eligible 
l  repatriation  to  Japan,  unlike  the 

000  Japanese  who  have  returned 
11  northeastern  China  since  1972. 

I  their  haste  to  escape  from  the  Sa- 
lt Red  Army  in  1945,  the  Japanese 
I  behind  about  20,000  people,  most- 
,  women  and  children.  The  return 
hese  people,  and  their  descendants, 
ny  of  whom  cannot  speak  a  word  of 
anese,  is  televised  in  Japan  as  a 
Itinuing  national  soap  opera;  far 
lire  tears  have  been  shed  over  the  re- 
nees  than  over  the  suffering  m- 
:ted  on  the  Chinese  and  the 
reans  in  the  past.  Rut  tears  shed  in 
nt  of  the  TV  are  cheap.  At  a  re- 
ition  center  for  returnees  in  Tokyo, 
.ked  an  old  man  how  the  returnees 
re  treated  in  Japan.  "The  Japanese," 
said,  "have  a  bad  habit  of  looking 
.vn  on  other  Asians.  So  there  is 
jhe  discrimination  against  the  re- 
i pees.  You  see,  they  are  often  re- 
;  ded  as  Chinese." 

J  Walking  through  the  city,  Jin  pi  unt- 

lout  the  various  Japanese  buildings: 
■  former  Rank  of  Manchuria  here, 
Yokohama  Specie  Rank  there.  We 

;  .sed  through  a  busy  street  where 
ssian  fur  traders  once  had  their 
>ps.  1  asked  him  about  the  old  Chi- 
.e  city.  "Mostly  pulled  down,"  he 

1  J.  There  is  not  much  of  a  Russian 
tion  left  either,  apart  from  some 

■  ipidated  fin-de-siecle  villas  on  the 
er  side  of  the  railway  line.  It  seemed 
nic  that  only  the  Japanese  build- 
s  had  survived.  "That's  one  way  of 

i  king  at  it,"  Jin  said.  "Rut  you  could 
:,i  i  say  we  should  be  grateful  for  what 
\  y  left  behind." 

:  Jolonial  architecture,  in  India  as 
1  as  in  Manchuria,  often  looks 

■  fed  up.  Colonial  buildings  have  to 
>w  who  is  buss.  Most  of  Dalian's 
Japanese  buildings,  from  the  for- 
r  Yamato  Hotel  to  the  grandiose 
idquarters  of  the  South  Manchuri- 
Railway  Company,  are  too  large, 
heavy,  too  filled  with  self-impor- 
ce  to  be  aesthetically  pleasing. 

jny  are  aggressively  modernist:  the 

1  ist  offshoot  of  Rauhaus  architec- 


ture. Others  are  ornate:  Baroque,  Neo- 
classical, Renaissance.  These  build- 
ings had  something  to  prov  e:  thai 
Japan  could  outdo  the  West.  And  by 
and  large,  they  made  then  pi  tint.  1  he 
Rritish  travel  writer  Petei  Fleming 
passed  through  Dairen  in  193  V  He 
described  the  pi, ice  in  (  )ne's  t  ompa- 
ny  as  "a  sort  of  Japanese  1  !<  >ng  Ki  >ng, 
very  orderly  and  hygienic  and  up  to 
date."  C  '<  mtempi  irary  ( -hinese  ec  h<  >es 
of  this  eagerness  to  impress  can  he 
found  in  the  slogans  plastered  all  over 


were  lapanese  idealists  at  the  t  nue  w  in  i 
believed  this.  Rut  a  look  at  wage-  dif- 
ferent ials  alone  belies  this  sweel  mes- 
sage: it  a  lapanese  mineworker  received 
100,  a  t  Chinese  was  entitled  to  29;  and 
a  k*  ire. in,  59. 

1  asked  Mr.  Sakai,  an  administra- 
tor in  the  Special  Economic  /one, 
whether  many  (  Chinese  we  re  pro- 
moted to  top  position^  id  |;ipanese 
companies.  Some,  he  said,  were  mid- 
dle-ranking section  chiefs.  Ik'  ex- 
plained that  it  was  ni  it  always  p<  >ssible 


Tl  IE  DREAM,  SAID  MR.  MASAAkI,  WAS  TO  CREATE 
AN  IDEAL,  HARMONIOUS  S(  )CIETY  WITH  BIG  WESTERN -STYLE 
BUILDINGS,  A  SOCIETY  AS  PROGRESSIVE  AND  WEALTHY 
AS  ANY  IN  EUROPE 


the  city:  "Build  up  Dalian  into  a  beau- 
tiful, modernized  cosmopolitan  city!" 
and  "Make  Dalian  into  the  Hong 
Kong  of  the  north!" 

Not  far  from  the  city  is  an  area 
called  the  Special  Economic  Zone,  a 
huge  tract  of  land  carved  out  of  the 
rocky  coast,  tilled  mostly  with  Japanese- 
factories,  making  refrigerators,  elec- 
tronic goods,  VCRs,  and  other  prod- 
ucts ft >r  expi  irt.  It  has  been  set  up  as  a 
joint  venture  of  Japanese  corporations 
and  the  city  of  Dalian,  but  most  of  it 
is  financed  by  the  Japanese.  Mat- 
sushita has  a  plant  there,  as  d<  >es  T  >shi- 
ba.  The  plan  is  to  expand  the  zone 
into  a  city  of  2  million  people  by  2010. 
There  is  already  a  hospital  and  a 
Japanese  school,  and  the  golf  course 
will  be  completed  by  next  year.  About 
a  thousand  Japanese  work  there  now. 
Boosters  on  the  spot  describe  the  zone- 
as  a  kind  of  technocratic  Utopia, 
where  different  peoples  work  togeth- 
er in  perfect  harmony. 

There  is  an  echo  here  of  Japanese- 
propaganda  about  Manchukuo,  circa 
1935.  One  of  the  colony's  ostensible- 
projects  was  to  unite  its  "five  races" — 
Japanese,  Chinese,  Manchus,  Kore- 
ans, and  Mongolians — in  a  perfect 
multicultural  society.  The  blending  of 
the  five  races,  represented  by  the  five 
colors  on  the  Manchukuo  flag,  was 
supposed  to  be  an  example  to  the 
world  of  Asian  racial  harmemy,  built 
on  a  Japanese  model.  No  doubt  there 


ti )  use  Japanese  c< mipany  methi  ids  in 
China.  Chinese  workers,  especially 
those  who  come  from  state-owned 
industries,  l  ick  discipline.  Rut  the 
larger  corporations,  such  as  Mat- 
sushita, try  to  be  as  Japanese  as  they 
can. 

Inside  the  administration  build- 
ing, 1  watched  a  PR.  film  meant  ti  i  at- 
tract Japanese  investors.  Dalian,  said 
the  narrator,  was  pro-Japanese  be- 
cause of  its  shared  history.  And  the 
people  had  the  right  "Japanese-style" 
spirit:  they  were  loyal  and  hardwork- 
ing. Japanese  employees  in  the  Spe- 
cial Economic  Zone  were  interviewed, 
sitting  outside  their  attractive  new 
homes  "We  love  it  here,"  they  said. 
A  Japanese  housew  ife  smiled  and  said, 
"Dalian  is  just  like  home." 

I  had  been  told  in  Tokyo  that  the 
initiative  to  invest  in  Dalian  in  the 
mid-1980s  had  come  from  men  with 
ti  md  menu  tries  i  >t  the  >  >ld  place.  They 
wanted  to  "d<  i  si  imething"  U  >r  1  )alian. 
There  is  a  large  literature  of  colonial 
nostalgia  m  |apan:  picture  books, 
memoirs,  and,  most  recently,  a  glossy 
magazine  ti  >r  yi  >ung  readers,  with  phi  i- 
tographs  1 >t  i  >ld  Japanese  buildings  and 
pretty  v  Chinese  girls. 

Because  it  was  a  commercial  town 
run  by  the  railway  company,  Dalian 
was  spared  the  worst  military  brutali- 
ties. (Having  been  pari  of  a  territory 
leased  by  Japan  since  1905,  Dalian  w  as 
not  part  of  Manchukuo.)  The  J. ip- 
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hy  do  so 
many  boys 
grow  up  to 
be  criminals? 

Prison  inmates 
are  94%  male. 


BF.COMF  I  HIS  MAN? 


W  hether  it's  murder,  rape  or  the  S&L  scandal, 
crime  costs  about  $300  billion  a  vear.  ..a  national 
tragedy.  W  hy  is  crime  essentially  a  male  pursuit? 
It's  not  drugs,  unemployment,  bousing,  single 
mothers  or  male  hormones.  Discover  why.  Rend  . . . 
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anese,  as  Mr.  Jin  put  it,  provided  fol 
jobs,  and  order.  "Even  if  you  were! 
ask  people  here  about  Japanese  ci 
pression,  they  wouldn't  tell  you  aij 
thing  much,"  he  said.  The  prevail! 
opinion  was  that  anti-Japanese  feU 
ing  grew  the  farther  no 
you  went. 
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t  takes  about  six  hours  by  expri 
tram  to  get  to  Shenyang,  the  larg 
city  in  the  northeast.  Shenyang,! 
Mukden,  as  it  was  called  when  t 
Japanese  were  here,  was  the  indusi 
al  powerhouse  of  Manchukuo.  An 
the  revolution,  it  was  the  showcj 
of  heavy  industry  and  CommurJ 
worker  heroes. 

The  maze  of  factories  and  wo 
shops  behind  Shenyang  station  Ccj 
not  have  changed  much  since  tj 
1930s,  when  Manchukuo  was  a  ma; 
producer  of  iron  ore,  steel,  mach  I 
tools,  and  automobiles:  steam-dri\| 
machines  pound  away  as  trains 
loaded  in  the  sidings.  The  sky  i 
sickly  shade  of  orange.  Breathing  i 
polluted  air  is  like  sucking  on  a  pi 
of  coal.  The  silent  stream  of  worki 
the  banging  and  crashing  machirl 
the  piercing  whistles  of  steam  trai 
the  belching  chimneys:  it  is  a  fan 
sy  of  the  machine  age,  a  futurist  dre 
that  first  inspired  Japanese  coloni 
ists  and  was  then  adopted  hy  the  C 
nese  Communists.  Japanese  advis 
are  now  telling  the  Chinese  to  t 
the  antiquated  factories  down  a 
start  from  scratch,  hut  the  Chin 
are  more  inclined  to  repair  the! i 
which  the  Japanese  consul  genera. 
Shenyang,  Mr.  Yamato  Shigii 
likened  to  sewing  patches  on  an 
pair  of  pants. 

Mr.  Yamato  is  the  kind  of  lean 
eccentric  one  often  finds  in  back* 
ter  consulates.  Acid  comments  on 
present  state  of  China  were  follov 
by  a  soundless  conspiratorial  lau 
Me  gave  me  a  cultural  lesson  in  the 
tional  sensitivities  of  the  region  t||o 
made  Balkan  politics  seem  straig 
forward. 

The  Japanese,  Yamato  said,  vv 
wary  of  joint  ventures  with  mainl; 
Chinese  companies.  The  law  wa 
slippery  concept  here,  and  corrupt 
was  widespread.  The  overseas  C 
nese  from  Hong  Kong  and  Southt 
Asia  were  better  at  handling  that 
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Arnold 
Palmer 
on  back 
pain: 

"I've  suffered  from  chronic 
back  problems  for  thirty  years. 
Sometimes  I  couldn't  lie  down, 
couldn't  stand  up,  couldn't  sit 
down.  Then  I  found  the 
BACKTECH  back  machine..:' 


Arnold  Palmer  on  the 
BACKTECH' M  back  machine: 


"The  BACKTECH 
back  machine  lias  tfiivn 
me  the  best  pain  relief 
I've  had  in  years. " 
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After  mine  than  five  years  of  clinical 
testing  by  doctors,  chiropractors,  and  physical 
therapists,  the  BACKTECH  back  machine 
has  been  shown  to  be  safe  and  effective  for 
relieving  many  ty  pes  of  chronic  back  and 
neck  pain. 

The  BACKTECH  back  machine  combines 
several  well-established  principles  of  back 
pain  reliet  into  a  single  effective  therapy: 

Massage  —  Soft  rollers  gently  massage 
muscles  to  increase  circulation  and  reduce 
tension. 

Stretching  -  Muscles  and  ligaments  are 
passively  stretched,  increasing  flexibility  and 
reducing  back  and  neck  pain. 

Traction  —  Increases  mobility  and 
removes  pressure  from  discs,  reducing  pain. 

Call  now  for  a  FREE  video  and  report. 

If  yon  sutler  from  chronic  back  pain,  call 
tor  information  including  a  free  video  and  a 
report  on  the  results  of  several  clinical  studies 
with  the  BACKTECH  back  machine.  We  also 
otter  a  60-day  money-back  trial  period. 


Call  for  FREE 
Information  and  Video 


Call  1-800-433-5599 
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wort  n 
WAR  TWO 


Perspectives  on  all 
fronts  from  Harpers 
Magazine 

Introduction  by  Paul  Fussell 

The  third  volume  in  the  American 
Retrospective  Series.  This  col- 
lection traces  all  aspects  of  the  mo- 
mentous decade  between  1936  and 
1946,  with  re- 
ports and  obser- 
vations trom 
both  the  war-  and 
home  fronts: 
trom  the  house- 
wife-tumed-ship- 
tittt-r  to  the 
homesick  German  toot  soldier;  trom 
the  war  correspondent  under  attack  at 
Guadalcanal  to  a  soldier's  ra^e  .it  the 

upon  his  return  from  war.  Authors  in- 
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Japanese  pioneers,  arrived  to  settle 
the  land,  dispossessing  countless  Chi- 
nese peasants,  fens  ot  thousands  oi 
(.  Chinese  were  killed  in  Japanese  cam- 
paigns in  control  rebels  and  bandits 
n  laming  the  c<  nintryside.  The  hi  me- i  >t 
about  17,000  bodies  were  found  in 
one  in. is-  grave  alone.  Chinese  work- 
er- were  brutally  treated  in  the  facto- 
ries and  coal  mine-.  The  Japanese 
monopoly  on  the  opium  trade,  osten- 
sibly intended  to  control  it-  use,  in 
tact  vastly  increased  the  number  ot 
( Chinese  addicts.  And  Japanese  d<  >c  n  >r- 
in  the  Kwantung  Army  felt  tree  to 
conduct  ghastly  medical  experiments 
i  »n  C  Chinese  and  Russian  prist  mers.  En- 
tire  villages  were  wiped  out  through 
experiment-  with  plague- infested  rats, 
fleas,  and  contaminated  food  and 
drink. 

Japane-e  diplomats  and  business- 
men nowadays  do  not  dwell  on  such 
matters.  "Ot  course  many  bad  things 
were  done,"  said  Yamato,  "but  the 
Japanese  today  are  not  the  same  peo- 
ple as  those  w  ho  ran  Manchukuo.  Peo- 
ple of  that  generation  could  not  brook 
any  dissent  trom  their  interior-.  Pis- 
sent  meant  rebellion,  which  had  to 
be  crushed  mercilessly.  Even  as  chil- 
dren, we  used  to  get  beaten  by  our  fa- 
thers it  we  talked  back." 

Nevertheless,  most  of  what  -till 
work-  in  Manchukuo — the  roads,  the 
railways,  the  factories,  the  best  build- 
ing:— w  a-  built  by  the  Japanese.  The 
bulkier-  and  planner-  of  Manchukuo 
had  been  very  ruthless  and  very  in- 
dustrious. So,  1  said  to  my  hosts,  Jap- 
ane-e colonization  had  not  been 
entirely  a  bad  thing.  "No,"  said  the 
duet  consul.  "That'-  what  we  think, 
too,  but  we  canm  >t  say  so  openly." 

What  gave  Manchukuo  such  a  false 
air  wa-  the  Japanese  habit  ot  going 
i  iverta  '.ird  in  their  propaganda.  They 
tried  their  best  to  convince  the  world 
— and  themselves,  no  doubt — not  ju>t 
that  Manchukuo  was  an  efficiently 
managed  protectorate  but  that  it  was 
uniquely  benevolent,  absolutely  har- 
monious, wonderfully  peaceful:  in 
short,  a  technocratic  Utopia,  a  mod- 
It  Manchukuo  was  a  stage  set,  its 
piece  de  resistance  was  the  capital  city, 
Xmjing  (literally  New  Capital),  now 
•  to  it  -  original  name  of 
C  hangchun.  It  i-  the  kind  ot  city  Al- 


bert Speer  might  have  built,  thej 
chitectural  dream  of  bureaucrats  I 
soldiers,  or  indeed  Communist  Pi 
planner-:  rationalism  gone  mad.  "1 
city  was  designed  with  a  ruler:  stral 
av  enues  culminate  in  perfectly  ro4 
circuses,  with  pompous  adminisi 
five  and  corporate  palace-  all  all 
the  way.  The  monotony  of  granite  1 
brick  Bauhaus  blocks  i-  relieved  ttj 
by  details  of  japonaiserie.  The  hi| 
square  headquarters  of  the  Kwan 
Army  is  topped  by  the  roof  of  a 
anese  castle.  It  i-  now  the  regie 
head  office  of  the  Communist  P; 
Oppo-ire  i-  the  gloom v  town  1 
( mce  the  office  of  the  Japanese  mili 
police,  or  Kempeital. 

Not  the  least  of  Japanese  deceit1 
Manchukuo  w  as  the  idea  that  moi 
its  inhabitants  w  ere  not  Chinese 
Manchus.  In  fact,  there  were 
Manchus  left  in  the  1930s.  Rut 
last  Manchu  emperor,  Henry  Pm 
installed  on  the  throne  of  M 
chukuo  after  elaborate  Shinto  c 
monies,  which  bonded  him  to 
Japanese  Sun  Goddess,  trom  wl 
loins  the  Japanese  imperial  dyn 
sprang — can  still  be  seen,  as  a 
puppet,  in  hi-  former  palace,  sit 
next  to  the  effigy  ot  his  official  m 
er.  Colonel  Yoshioka.  There  h< 
the  symbol  of  wangdao,  or  the  K 
ly  Way,  in  the  threadbare  spier 
of  his  rather  poky  study.  His  eleg 
cream-colored  suit  i-  now  gray  \ 
accumulated  grime. 

The  la-t  emperor'-  former  pal 
originally  the  head  office  ot  the 
revenue  administration,  i-  a  me 
choly  place.  Chinese  now  refer  to  i 
ficially  as  the  "false"  imperial  pal 
to  make  absolutely  sure  that  no 
mistakes  the  former  puppet  stat« 
something  real.  But  the  city  ot  Chi 
chun  looks  real  enough  now.  eve 
the  icv  stillness  ot  Februarv,  when 
and  pushcarts  slowly  and  alrr 
soundlessly  skate  along  the  frc 
streets.  1  noted  little  re-entmeni 
the  way  young  taxi  drivers  poiij 
out  the  huge  buildings  the  Japai 
had  left  behind.  There  was  even  ai 
ement  ot  civic  pride,  ^es,  they  w< 
-.n  .  1  believe  that  w  as  once  a  Japai 
law  court,  but  it  is  a  fine  univei 
now.  Some  ot  the  more  pomp 
lapane-e  building-  had  neon  sign 
their  roots,  advertising  Japanese  V1!  J 
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[H'TEES  -  GET  $5 
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tificate.  Use  the  $5  certificate  on 
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Coffee  Traders 
catalog.  From  a 
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It-eat  yourself... 


to  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  handwoven 
hammocks  from  Costa  Rica. 


Designed  to  provide  more  body  support  than 
the  top-selling  brand,  these  colorful  hammocks 
cost  less,  too!  Plus,  5%  of  each  sale  will  be  con- 
tributed to  the  Monteverde  Cloud  Forest  Preserve. 

Single-$55  Double-$60 
Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  your  money  back.  Add 
$9.95  to  each  order  for  shipping/handling.  Mail 
check  or  money  order  to:  Costa  Rican  Treasures 
P.O.  Box  8764 
Toledo,  OH  43623 
Please  include  complete  street 
address  and  telephone 
number  with  your  request 
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100%  ADDITIVE-FREE 
NATURAL  TOBACCOS 


NATURAL  NATURAL  AMERICAN  SPIRIT 
A  Ml?!  IK  AM      tobacco  and  agatettes. 

[j  $  jj  "]f      free  of  chemical  additives.  If 
you  use  tobacco  the  way 
Native  Americans  intended,  oi 
if  you  smoke  out  of  choice 
tathetthan  habit. ..here  is  an 
alternative  you  should  try.  By 
sending  $  I  for  each  sample 
pack  of  your  choosmg- 
F1LTER;  NON-FILTER; 
FILTER-MENTHOLATED; 
AND/OR  POUCH  OF 
LOOSE  TOBACCO-you 
certify  that  you  are  of  legal  age 
to  purchase  tobacco  products,  and  we'll  ship  youi  sample 
order  the  day  we  receive  it.  Please:  No  request  for  multiples 
of  the  same  item.  POB  2  5140,  Sample  Request  Department 
HARP6,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87504.  Charge  telephone  sample 
orders  ($4.00)  to MC/V  (8001-332-5595 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Quitting  Smoking 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Senous  Risks  to  Nbur  Health 
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?  Father's  Day  gift 
t  will  last  a  lifetime 


cul.it  W<'(  linn  .mi/  $d\  tng 

hof-Tridenl,  Fotsi  hner- 


8"  Cook's  Knife 
$04.00   lust  $49 


(800)  859-6994 
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lies  is  your  Man  an  Eternal 
I  ?  If  so,  and  you  would  like 
Ji  make  him  the  proper 
itleman,  then  we  offer  a 
Bitiful  full  color  catalog  to 
|st  you.  Great  art.  clothing, 
)ks  and  quality  traditional 
ilements.  Catalog  $5,  TNV, 
$5-B  Forest  Dr.,  Suite  68H, 
napolis,  MD  21401.  CC 
t;rs  1-800-778-7428. 


TRAVEL  TAPES 


/"""^  TkAIN  o/'TTtOUUHT™  •• 

L   ^  audio  tapes  will  exhilarate  your  gray  matter  into  a 
^      carnival  ride  of  colors  Each  90  minute  tape  brings  you 

a  dazzling  collection  ot  great  new  music  and  storytelling  from 

renowned  and  new  artists  They'll  make  your  mouth  laugh, 

feet  tap,  and  eyes  tear-up 

Call  right  now  lor  a  Iree  catalog 

ol  the  Tw  T  tapes  Better  yet,  have 

your  Visa  or  MasterCard  '  handy 

when  you  call  and  mention  Harpers 

We'll  send  you  Volume  I  for  just  $10 

(regularly  $15)  including  S&H  with 

our  money  back  guarantee  if  you're 

not  completely  satisfied 

1-800-676-7166 


TRAIN  OF  THOUGHT 

3334  E  Coast  Hwy,  #429 
Corona  Del  Mar  CA  92625 


Wear  A  Piece 
Of  Baseball  History 


The  Negro  National 
League's  New  York 
Black  Yankees 
i        played  in  The 
f  *.      House  That 
Ruth  Built 
in  the 

JH#  W  1930s  and 
'•     /  1940s. 

Jerseys, 
jackets,  and 
caps  from  the 
*  Black  Yankees 
and  over  ion 
other  historic  Minor.  Negro,  and  Latin  American 
teams  are  lovingly  re-created  in  exacting  detail 
and  available  through  our  (i4-page  Historic 
Baseball  Apparel  catalog.  Call  1-800-377-9777. 

Ebbets  Field  Flannels 

P.O.  Box  19865,  Seattle.  WA  98109 


Habitat  Isn't  Just 
for  Wildlife 


Human--  need  healthy  open  spaces,  tun. 
For  more  than  twenty  years,  we've 
helped  .require  and  protect  land  tor 
people  to  enjoy  as  recreation  areas, 
park--,  playgrounds  and  community 
gardens. Get  involved.  I-HOO-714-LAND. 

THE  TRUST  FOR  PUBLIC  LAND 
l  '.unserving  Land  for  People 


TRUST 

I          O  1'' 

PUBLIC 
LAND 


-  • 


TPLACE 


E 


Study  in  the  heart  ol  New 
Hampshire's  gorgeous  lakes  and 
mountains  region1  Plymouth  State 
College  otters  degrees  in  the  following 

•  Administration  & 
Supervision 

•  Computer  Education 

•  Social  Science: 
Heritage  Studies 

•  Reading  &  Writing 
Specialist 

•  Counselor  Education 

•  Environmental  Science 

•  Mathematics  Education 

•  Elementary  &  Secondary 
Serf-Designed  Studies 

Students  may  complete  these  pro- 
grams by  utilizing  a  format  that 
includes  study  dunng  the  academic 
years  as  well  as  the  summers 
Students  may  transfer  up  to  nine  cred- 
it hours  (relevant  courses  taken  within 
the  last  six  years)  from  accredited  col- 
leges and  universities,  with  review 
and  approval  of  the  program  director 


PLYMOUTH  STATE  COLLEGE 

ol  ihr  Univeiuiy  System  ol  New  Hampshire 


Applications  are  accepted 
throughout  the  year  and  can 
be  obtained  by  calling  or  writing: 
Plymouth  State  College.  Office 
of  Graduate  Studies.  Dept  JJ. 
M.Ed.  Programs,  Speare  Building, 
Plymouth,  NH  03264.  1-800-FOR- 
GRAD  or  603-535-2737:  FAX: 
603-535-2648. 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer  Programmes  at 
Queens'  College,  England 

Teens  14-19  July  24  -  August  13 
Adults  July  30  -  August  7 
Brochures  U.S.  Office: 

1-800-922-3552 
FAX:  1-312-988-7268 


❖ 


Live  and  Learn 
Languages 
Overseas 

with 

Immersion  learning  in  small  classes,  30  hr/w 
People  of  all  ages  from  around  the  world 
2  to  1 2  week  courses  offered  year  round 
Various  accommodations  available 

O  France       O  Spain 
O  Germany    O  Italy 
O  Russia        O  Japan 

O  Switzerland 


CALL  1  -800-648-4809  for  a  Free  Brochure 


FIND  OUT  MORI  ABOUT  THESE  HARPCK'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISERS 


VILLAS   INTERNATIONAL   /    (800)  221-2260 


EBBETTS   FIELD   FLANNELS   /   (800)  377-9777 


WILDLAND   ADVENTURES   /    (800)  345-4453 


HERITAGE   OF   IRELAND   /   (800)  342-9679 


HAWK,    I'M   TOUR   SISTER   CANOE   TRIPS    /   (50  5)  984-2268 


MARIMER   TOURS   /    (617)  267-6113 


NATURAL   AMERICAN   SPIRIRT   /    (800)   3  3  2-  5  59  5 


EUROPA-LET,   INC.    /    (503)  482-5806 


TRAIN   OF   THOUGHT   /    (800)  676-7166 


DAVIS   &    CO.   /   (800)    370-1  066 


PROFESSIONAL   CUTLERY   DIRECT   /    (203)  421-4564 


CAMBRIDGE    UNIVERSITY   /    (800)  922-3552 


and  American  cigarette  brands,  il 
old  men  wearing  party  hats. 

The  problem  tor  the  Chinese  ge 
eminent  is  how  ro  control  the  el 
nomic  force  it  has  unleashed,  whl 
i-  rhe  Mtme  problem  the  planners  * 
bureaucrats  of  Manchukuo  faceup 
the  1930s.  The  Japanese  tried  tool 
•  triil  every  aspect  of  the  count! 
economy.  The  blueprint  tor  MP 
chukuo's  "forced  industrialization 
announced  in  1932,  stated:  "In  v I 
of  the  evils  of  an  uncontrolled  CcI 
talist  economy,  we  will  use  whatel 
state  power  is  necessary  to  con* 
that  economy."  The  Chinese  G 
munist  Party  is  not  known  for  its 
thusiasm  tor  Adam  Smith  either.  1 
did  it  show  any  more  interest  in 
man  rights  than  the  Kwantung  Ar 
And  the  Chinese  government,  l 
sees  economic  development  in  re 
of  national  strength.  But  since 
attempt  to  create  an  autarchy 
tailed,  the  current  strategy  to  acht 
strength  is  to  invite  foreign  trade 
investment,  and,  to  some  extent, 
vatize  the  economy.  Less  rather  t 
more  control  is  the  present  aim.  i 
Communist  Party  appears  to  have 
treated;  or,  rather,  the  party  bo 
are  being  paid  their  cut,  in  traditu 
Chinese  fashion.  You  see  them  g 
ing  around  the  cities  in  their  i 
Cadillac  limousines. 

1  asked  Mr.  Wang  Cang,  of  the  1' 
eign  Affairs  Ottice  of  the  Peop 
Government  of  Jilin  Province,  1 
he  saw  the  current  situation.  Wan 
plump,  enthusiastic  young  man  dre 
in  a  blue  suit,  liked  to  use  words 
"macroeconomic  framework."  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Saskatc 
wan.  He  saw  the  new  econo'J 
changes  as  part  of  the  inevitable  co  : 
of  history.  When  1  asked  him  whaf1 
thought  of  tbe  Japanese,  he  gave 
the  usual  Chinese  answer;  it  soun 
like  a  ritual  incantation:  "We  knov 
about  the  past,  how  Japanese  imp 
alists  invaded  our  country  and  tr 
ed  our  people  arrogantly  and  brut; 
We  know.  It  is  part  of  our  patri 
education."  But  does  this  still  ma 
today.'  No,  he  said,  "that's  history, 
inevitable  that  we  need  foreign  c 
tal  and  cooperation  to  catch  up. 
have  fallen  behind  other  countj 
so  we  must  make  sacrifices." 

Continued  on  pagi 


CLASSIFIED 


MUSIC 


ILHINEBECK  RECORDS 
Classical  CD's 

I  uli  ve  Service  Informed  Recommendations 
.  I  Labels,  incl.  Imports  Competitive  Prices 
(800)446-2084 
POB  299  Clinton  Corncra,  NY  12514 


BOOKS 


'kink  the  DADS  ..I  Ph.D.  Sot  ialism.' 
I  •  leaflet.  Write  I  H  >E<  I,  P.O.  Box  ^744 
irand  Rapids,  Mich.  49501  -3744 


fSfcc  ~Uea(FSea  Scrolls  ore  hut  u 

— . — ^-a*part  of  mam  startlini!  discoveries  in  this  hall- 
centurx  that  ha \ l  ic\ olulioni/c'd.  scfiol.irlx 
studies  of  Biblical  Prophecy  and  exegesis, 
hallenging  long  held  traditions  &  beliefs 
ou  ever  wondered,  this  is  what  you've  been 
ting  for!    •       At  last,  u  no-nonsense  critique  thot 
it  like  it  really  is'  ■  Send  #10  SASE  foi 
I  •   P  O  Box  2bOt>l7 


Plan 


IX  7<()2o-(>"17 


e/ehureh  separation  is  your  constitu- 
al  right.  To  learn  more,  send  $1  tor  a 
logue  nt  over  100  titles  L\  atheist  and 
-thought  authors  to:  American  Atheist 
,s,  Dept.  HM,  Box  14505,  Austin,  Tex 
61-4505. 


[TIQUE  LEATHERBOUND  BOOKS 

FULL  SETS  AND  SINGLES 
(Send  lor  catalogue.  $3-) 

IMPERIAL  FINE  BOOKS 

'90  Madison  Avenue,  Room  2(10  (hf>th-f>7th) 
_  New  York,  NV  10021  •  (212)861-6620  


Mover's  smorgasbord.  Free  ca 
i  Kettle  Bonks,  1 1 ,i iu  m  k 
liamstown,  Mass.  01  267. 


Road, 


lplete  Works  of  Shakespeare.  Hard- 
•r.  1,228  pages.  $22.50  (includes  ship- 
:).  Family  Living,  Suite  108-H,  l75 
ntine  Lane,  Yonkers,  N.V.  10705. 


irday  Night  in  Havana  &  <  khet  I  hte- 
(  lollection  of  30  essays  by  award-win- 
travel  writer.  $9.95  tt)  Mariposa  Press, 
Box  2  IS,  Tliompsotnille,  N  V  I  27*4. 


irn  Amish  ways 
msliips  through 


sh  Word  Wisdom. 

nprove  personal  re 

that  is  honest ,  cooperative,  and  relaxed 
<let  $7.95  postpaid;  Ohio  residents  add 
rcent  s.iles  tax.  Check  or  money  order 
met  Byron  Anderson,  Ph  D.,  P.O  Box 
)3,  Roek\  River,  Ohio  441  16. 


LITERARY  SERVICES 


j  authors.  Publish  your  work.  All  sub 
considered.  Academic,  religion,  poet- 

hildren's  fiction,  ni>n-fiction,  biog- 
jy.  Authors  worldwide  invited.  Write  oi 
1  your  manuscript  to:  Minerva  Press,  2 
1  Brompton  Road,  London  SWT  5DQ, 
land. 


Publish  \our  book  now!  Youi  book  tan  be 
publishetl  .ii i s I  promoted  by  the  leading  sub 
sub  book  publisher  Sen.  I  lot  tree  book  lei 
I IP-2,  Vantage  Press,  5  Id  W  est  ,34ih  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y  10001. 

Do  you  have  a  book  to  publish.7  i  loopcra 
tive  publisher  can  help  (  '.ill  C'LM  782- 
0281. 


Manuscripts  wanted.  Subsidy  publishet 
w  ith  70-year  tradition  (  'all  (800)  f>95 
9599. 


PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK 

t.jQ7        At  Affordable  Prices! 
Teach  MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED 
'  Publishing  program:  manuscript  analy- 

se pgs.  SjS  600|,  printing,  publicity,  advertising. 
500  cps.  sales  promotion.  Fiction,  non-fiction. 
)V«r        juvenile  welcomed.  Free  Price  List. 

1-800-277-8960  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS 

BOX  3581 -F  •  CHAPEL  HILL.  NC  27515-3581 


We  write  everything.  Reports,  papers, 
company  Looks.  Professional  ARI/WS, 


Ri  a  ^77  Li,  x  \ik  Park , 


60  30 1. 


Research/writing.  Academii  and  other 
Research  Service,  (  Ihicago,  III  601  14 
QI2)  774-5284.  

Term-paper  assistance.  19,278  papers 
available!  506-pa.'c  taialoguc  rush  $2. 
Research,  I  1  322  Idaho,  *206HR,  I  as 
Angeles,  (  la  I  if".  90025  Toll-free  hoi  line: 
(800)  351-0222;  California:  (  310)  477- 
8226. 


Calling  All  Women 

Bold  women  of  cv*ry  age,  nice  oC  background:  tell 

u»  why  you  are 

beautiful.  Be  part  of  a  photo/enay  book  that 

eiplorei  and 

celebrate*  the  female  »pirit.  Her  body,  mind 

Af  heart.  Foi 

detail)  tend   name,  addren  and   pertonal  « 

tateinent  to: 

Women:  A  Body  of  Art 

P.O.  Box  159,  Rowayton.  CT  06853 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 


Caxton  Bookseareh.  L 


I  is,  in  ha\ , 


54210  We'll  search  am  title  -70,000 
stock.  (414)  854  2955  or  (800)  288-7724 


Out-of-print  bookfinder.  Send  wants 
2035(HA)  bvcrdmu,  Lureka,  (  lalif.  95503. 

GFS  Books.  Out-of-print  Looks  located 
Include  phone/address  with  wants.  P.O.  Box 
12,  Ureal  River,  N.Y.  I  1739.  

PUBLICATIONS 

Socialist  biweekly.  Since  1891.  Foui 
months  $  1  The  People  (II),  P.O.  Box 
502  IS,  Palo  Alto,  ( lalif.  94303. 

Bi^  Brain  Comics:  Laughs  lor  artists  and 
thinkers.  $2.50  to:  Howard  Salmon,  P.O 
Box  43451,  Lie  son,  An:  85733 

Do  6,000,000  capitalists  of  Hong  Kong 
deserve  to  remain  free  after  199'/ !  Washing- 
ton/Wall Streel  a\is  thinks  not  We  do. 
Declaration  t>j  Independence  fn/o  $5.  L  A  T 
Box  19863,  W.P.B.,  Fla.  33416 


Light,  the  Quarterly  of  Light  Verse,  Sutm 
(  (irtudiis ,  gave  an  incorrect  800-  in  out 
advert  isemeni  in  last  un  mill's  /  /itr/>cr's    1  lie 
correct  numhei  is  (800)  285  444^  l  ill  foi 
infi  ii  mat  ion  oi  to  <  inlet 

SATIRE. 
DRY  WIT. 
EMBARASSING  BUFFOONERY. 

RUBBER  CHICKEN 

Hie  New  Humor  Magazine  for  <  rrown-Ups 
Sample  $5,  4  issues  $18  nn  to:  1 » is 2  Montgomery 
Rd  Suite  108  Altamontc  Springs  II. 32714  ' 
ami  at  less  stuck-up  bookstores  everywhere. 

Cultural,  historically  based,  literate  news 
letter   Reviews,  ett    Free  sample.  Otto 
Scott's  Crmi/ki.ss,  Box  1 769,  Murphys,  Calii 
95247. 


SOLUTIONS 

Magazine  is  the  plan'  to  start  regaining  con- 
trol in  human  relations,  politics  and  your 

health.  For  a  free  copy,  write  to: 
SOLUTIONS,  30  River  Rd.,  1A,  NY  10044 


BOOKPLATES 


American  Artists  ot  the  Bookplate:  1970- 
1990  (155  pp  ).  A  directory  of  more  than 
hliv  modern  .mists  Biographies,  illustra- 
tions, ;md  information  to  commission  a  per- 
sonalized design  Foi  institutions  and  in- 
dividuals $15  postpaid.  Free  information. 
Cambridge  Bookplate,  Box  340,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  022  3s.  

ANCIENT  TEACHINGS 

Jesus  fictional — Ineont  rovert  ihlc  proof!  $5. 
Abel. ml,  Box  5652-1 1,  Kent,  Wash.  98064. 


EDUCATION 


Cash  for  college.  900,000  grants  available. 
No  repayment,  ever.  (800)  243-2435, 

Guatemala:  study  Spanish.  Individualized 
instruction,  L>  unesray  (ol  2)  690-947 1 . 


Major  British  university  offers 

International  MBA 
entirely  through  home  study 

H,«ii  ts  one  at  the  world's  best  MBA's  by  the  Economist  Magaunt 
No  Bachelor's  or  GMAT  required. 

Originally  founded  1821 
HERIOT-WATT  UNIVERSITY 


Phone 

1  -800 
THE  WATT 


Agency  for  (ne  Distance  Learning  MBA 
1-80O  1780  Shairuck  Avenue.  Smle  2 

Berkeley.  California  94709 


Pa 

1-510 
841  8771 


External  Associate,  Bachelor's,  Doctoral 
degrees,  Business  administration,  law,  para 
legal,  psychology,  technology  management, 
finance,  MIS,  international  business, 
health-care  administration,  human  re- 
sources, communications.  Southern  (  ali 
t'ornia  University,  202  Fashion  HA,  Ristin, 
( lalil  92680.  (800)  477-2254. 


Study  Chinese  at  home.  Free  brochure 
Write:  AlOS,  Box  45  3,  Charlcstown, 
W.  Va.  25414 


ified  Rates  Minimum  ten  words  (  >ne  time,  $2.85  per  worI;  three  times,  $2  75  pel  word;  six  nines 
e  numbers  count  as  iu,,  words,  .is  Jo  box  numbers  /IP  codes  count  as  one  word  Classified  Displ 
three  times,  $  1  80  per  column  inch;  six  limes,  $160  per  column  an  h;  twelve  nines,  $140  per  column 
h,  two  months  prior  to  issue  date  I  >nh  frrepaid  advertisements  will  he  accepted  Make  i  hci  ks  payable 
Roadway,  N  Y.  N.Y  10012.  Include  telephone  number  on  .ill  correspondence  Address  inquiries  to( 


$2.65  pel  word;  twelve  nines,  $2  55  pei  word  lelc 
iv  Minimum  one  inch  One  time,  $200  pel  column 
inch  rile  closing  foi  classified  copy  is  the  tirsi  ol  the 
t ,  i  I  lai | vi  s  MujJUxirie  and  send  in  |  In  | ,,  r's  I  lassitie'd, 
.i  \  le  S  Raskin,  Special  Sect i<  im/<  lasxiln  d  Managei 


Spanish  lessons.  Information:  SASE,  7o4. 


P*"<  tlt,t  read 


Spanish? 


lint    I  I  ION  A I    Nl-.WN  SkK\I(  I 

■ 


Standpunkt  (J  « 


reach  English  in 

C  hina.  One-ve 

■ 

•  • 

Want  to  brush  up  on 
a  foreign  language? 

With  Audio-F  urum's  introductory,  mier- 
meiiiatc  and  advanced  matcnals.  you  can 
Icam  a  new  language  or  sharpen  your  skills. 
264  courses  >n  VI  languages  For  KRLL 
catalog  call  1 -HIMI-345-H5U1  I  r  write 

Audio- Forum,  Dept.  1 

96  Broad  Street.,  (iuillord.  C  I  06437  J 


College  Selection — save  time.  Shorten  col- 
:  lain  I 



- 


23 


&6 


Spanish  French  or  ant  TT5T 
languages  as  diplomats  do,  using  the  same 
U  S  State  Department  easy  self-study  cas- 
settes and  Textbooks  Call  for  free  Catalog 
Audio  Language  &  knowledge  Institute 
1202  Lexington  Suite  272.  NY,  NY  10128 


J 


800  722  6394  I 


Bachelor's,  Master's,  Doctorate.  Guide  to 


University  Degrees 


Self  Paced      Home  Study 
Associate  Bachelors  Masters  Doctors 

Business  Admin  Psychology  Finance  ^~PJ7~~^. 
Law  Paralegal  Int'l  Business  Health  /&f^i^i 
Resources  Tech  Mgml    f*  -     .    \  * 
1800)477-2254  (24  hrs) 
Southern  California  University 
202  Fashion-HA  Tustin  CA  92660 


l"ull\  approved  university  degrees.  Eco- 
- 

onrm/rnn 

m  M  SECRETS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  fc  ^ 

Of  kniikilO 

Leam  a:  nome  the  secrets  of  now  to  motivate  your 
audience  ana  leave  tnerr.  spellbound  Wnte  today  'or 
FREE  11  INSIDE  SECRETS  Amencar  5pe  ■ 
1101  30th  Street  An  CA  NW,  Washington  DC  20007 


Doctoral  degrees  by  research  in  diverse 
lields.  Distance  learning  courses  arranged  in 
England  lead  to  European  academic  awards. 
Eor  general  prospectus  send  $9  to:  MP  Edu- 
c  itional  Consultants,  Royal  Alhert  House, 
Sheet  Street,  Windsor,  Berkshire  SL4  1BE, 
England. 

L  i  )\  I  AC  1  LENSES 

Buy  your  contact  lenses  (all  hrands)  at 
wholesale  prices.  Seventy  percent  savings. 
Example — disposahles  $17.  Information: 
(SCO)  521-351  1. 


PUZZLE 


DUNN-CROST1CS 
40  new  acrostic  puzzles  in  the  tradition  of 
Kingsley,  Wortman,  Middleton,  et  al.  Amusing 
and  highly  original.  Bound,  solutions  included. 
$7.95  ppd.  DeptDCH,  107  Buck  Hill  Rd., 

Easton,  CT  06612  > 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Extra  Income  '94 — Earn  $200-$500  week- 
Is  mailing  l°°4  Travel  hrochures.  Eor  more 
information  send  a  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  to:  Travel  Inc..  P.O.  Box  612530, 
Miami,  Fla.  33161. 

Home  typists.  PC  users  needed.  $35,000 
potential.  Details.  Call  (805)  l>o2-8000, 
ext.  B-22432. 

Liberal-Arts  graduates.  Twice  monthly 
subscription  bulletin  lists  current  openings 
nationwide:  Graduates,  Box  40550,  W  ash- 
ington. D.C  (703)  506-4400. 

Earn  money  reading  books.  $30,000/yr. 
income  potential.  Details:  (805)  962-8000, 
ext.  Y-22432 


Want  a  job  on  a  cruise  ship.'  Stop  dream- 
ing! Get  tm  93-page,  no-nonsense  guide 
to  employment  afloat:  $5.95.  |ohn  Gor- 
man, Box  612091-H,  North  Miami.  Fla. 

GIFTS 


BARNEY4ZED  TO  DEATH? 

EXMCSS  WUHSCLF  WITH  THIS  SHIHV 

si,  aws  *wc  intscwiefl  ^  rrom  ot  asn 
:t«orec  Slit  **ii»  m  M  L XLOL  iXKL  *M  S3l 
I  ISHI_fn_  SIS  :::  S3 

■  SWIM5HIRT  "22  WMSS  S  H 

'  'Sc.-  S*SC  mcr.7*i        Ol  tn  MX  D  1 1- 

.  S*  Waset>5  Piease  !a>  uii  •  emuaten  dale 
pant  I  5»M7 1*51  AA  res  8%  saes  lii 
WILD  BILL  GRAPHICS 


Your  name  in  runes  on  handmade  paper 
•  ■  n  ng   ? 5  from  Runes  PO 

■ 


PENISES  OF  THE 
ANIMAL  KINGDOM 


■ 


■ 


MERCHANDISE 


New  Navajo  rugs,  i  ol.ir  catalogue  52. 
> 


Scotland  Yard's  famous  Bobby  Whisti 
Direct  from  England!  Unique,  classic,  efll 
ti\e!  $5.95  +  Si. 50  hdlg.,  Gladstone's 
Wvll\  Avenue,  HR1,  Savannah.  C 

31406. 

Item  Search:  Wood's  Secondhand  Servii 
111  West  Alder,  Missoula,  Mont.  598 
(800)  4  37  7744  40-year  pawnshop  searc 
tor  you. 

Government-Sei-ed  vehicles  from  $1 
Fords.  Mercedes.  Corvettes.  Chevvs.  Surp 
Buyers  Guide.  (805)  962-8000,  ext.  S-224 


Original  progressive  oil  paintings  K  s 

scription.  Send  $8  for  videocasset 
Dagenet.  411  Aberdeen  Terrace,  Gree 
horo,  N.C.  27403.  (910)  275-1640. 


,--Tr«s 


0LDTYME 

Rubber  Stamj 

SK\Ds,fDes0n 
Utterly  Divine  r>S^\ 
Catalogue  fligM 

p ' 


Genuine  Yucatan  hammocks.  Ama:in| 

colorful,  astonishingly  comfortable.  Ctl 
plimentary  brochure.  (800)  HAMME>| 
(800)  426-6392. 


Discover  FACETS  VIDEO'S  astonishing  collection 
20,000  foreign,  classic  American,  silent,  documentai.  _ 
fine  arts  and  children's  videos  and  laser  disks  that  you  v\ 
simply  not  find  anywhere  else.  Purchase  or  rent  by  m, 
FACETS  VIDEO,  1517  W.  Fullerlon,  Chicago  6061 


FREE  SAMPLER  CATALOG:  1-800-331-61 


I 

* 


Replica  Swiss  watches.  Best  warrai 
prices,  quality,  serv  ice,  guarantees.  (4' 

682-0609. 


GOURMET 


Upton 
Tea  Imports 


Over  100  Varieties  of  Fine  Loose  Tea 
Call  1-800-234-TEAS  for  an  issue  of  tr 
UPTON  TEA  QUARTERLY 


P.O.  BOX  159-A  •  UPTON,  MA  0156 


Gourmet  coffee,  tea,  and  spices.  Gr 

gifts.  Free  catalogue.  North  Star,  H- 1 
6850  Colbern-Cover  Road,  Sandpoi 
ldaho83864.  (208)  263-7108. 


^HK'      ETHMC  WILRICVX  CLASSICS 
AMAZE  YOUR  EMENDS!! 
CAJUN   ClASSK:  GUVBCS  ETOCFCE  CRAWFrJnP'E 
,Ave*j»rA  COClRTBOUILLON  7>DECOCRAB  DIRTV  RICE, 
BOC'Da:n  .  MOUf1  IEiMti  FAJITAS.  ChiMIChamGaS  PCO 
GAU.O.  CEVICHE  GuESCFuNDiCO  CHALUPAS  REfritoj 
AMAZING  TACC  SECRETS'  GOOD  OLD  BOY  SECRETS  OF  BU> 
Co'iSINE  •  CMC<£N  FRIED  STEAKS  GRITS  &  GRAVY  3BC  CH 
PECANOE  ETC   OM.VS8FCR  25  AUTHENTIC  EASY  RECIPES" 

VA  CVC.A  VAR<E"NG  D  O  BOX     '8J  VAGNCUA   TX  77; 


•j 


Make  candy  like  a  pro!  Fudge,  carami 
marshmallows,  more.  $5.  Ivy's,  709  Kej 
ney,  Laramie,  Wyo.  82070. 


POETRY 


Poetry  contest — $1,000.  Send  one  on 
n  il  poem.  Maximum:  twenty-tour  lin 
Pacific  Rim  Publications,  P.O.  Box  340 
Dept.  265U,  Seattle,  Wash.  98124-  Possf 
publication. 


v  published.  No  gimmicks.  Send  up 
(r.  $300  award.  Quill  Books,  Box  $109- 
jrlingen.Tex.  78551 -3109. 

"  ASSOCIATIONS 


Bertram!  Russell  Society. 
HM,  $ 1 6  Kyle  Avenue,  ( '. 
Tex-  77840. 


Sta- 


REAL  ESTATE 


rnment  homes  from  >  I  U  repair), 
quent  ra\  property.  Repossessions, 
irea:  (SOS)  962-8000,  ext.  GH-22432, 
rrent  repi i  list. 

rnment  land  now  available  foi  claim 
biding  agricultural).  Free  recorded  mes 
!  ,707)  448-1887.  (4KW6) 

:  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

lg — hand  addressing.  $500  weekly 
>le.  Free  det. nls:  National,  Rox  104- 
Island  Park,  N.Y.  11558-0104. 


VACATIONS 


GALAPAGOS 


?  other  adventurers  and  our  licensed  narural- 
II  sail  by  yacht  to  explore  more  islands  than 
jther  Galapagos  expedition.  60  trip  dates, 
u  Picchu  option.  Free  brochure. 

Inca  Floats  510-420-1550 
1 31°  1-HP  63rd  St.,  Emeryville  CA  94608 


n  Language  Study  Tour.  Live  and 
in  beautiful  Tuscany.  September 
Call  (206)  363-4449 


.J.S.  "50  Plus  Travel  Club" 


|r  Top  Quality  Vacations  at  Great  Savings  to 

ISRAEL /ITALY 
SWITZERLAND 


brochure  call:  718/945-5900  ■  1 -800-221 -5002 


1 


Ic,  East  Asian  Russia.  Friendly,  sate, 
4ial.  Native  peoples,  wildlife,  beauty 
I  guides.  Summer  cruises  from  Nome, 
l:a.  Information.  Chukotka-Ala.ska 
*Box  990,  Nome.  Alaska  99762;  (800) 
1128. 


Elation  to  Tuscany  is  a  small  Kuro- 

■  firm  specializing  in  properties  in  west- 
ral  Tuscany,  one  of  tiie  most  beautiful 
6  in  the  world.  Villas,  ancient  towers,  and 

■  houses  for  rent  b\  the  week.  Contact 
Inne  B.  Cohen,  North  American  Agent,  94 
I  irop  St  .  Augusta.  Maine  04330  (207) 
11743.  Catalogue  $3. 


■•  exchange.  Join  responsible  world- 
Imembership  for  inexpensive  travel! 
1 788-C1TY. 


I  Britain's  most  inviting  cottages,  manor 
Is  and  conversions  for  rent  Fully 
lied,  bed/bath  linens,  telephone,  log  fires, 
in,  plus  a  basket  heaped  with  provisions, 
net:  Suzanne  Cohen,  Agent  for  Rural 
Bits,  94  Winthrop  St  .  Augusta.  ME  04330 
f  07.622  0743.  Full  color  catalog  $3.00 


a  Vacations!  Waikiki  6-day/4-star  stay 
II  airfare  for  >4t>5'  I.HSS'  Ac.ipulo— 
I  Others!  SUPER  info  $2  (credited): 
J\,  Box  1353-JC,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 


Freighter  cruises — deluxe,  exi  >i  u  ,  inexpen- 
sive, rravl  nps  Association,  Rox  218131, 
Flushing,  N.Y.  I  1 358.  (800)  872-8584. 

Tuscany.  (  !ortona  area  Fraditional  country 
home,  centuries  old  but  refreshingly  vital, 
secluded  in  private  park  1  BR  213  2-story. 
I  lib  year  of  superb  (  anadian/ltalian  hospi 
rality  (  !allahan,  52040  Montanare  di  (  !or- 
tona  (  A R ) .  (575)  638159  oi  (604) 
872-4542. 

Sabbatical  or  vacation  home  in  perched 
medieval  village  on  French  Riviera  From 
February.  $800  monthly  Long-term  rates 
Linck.  2R  Residence  d'Hcnncmont.  Si 
Germain-cn-laye,  France  78100, 


LEARN  SPANISH 

Mexico«Costa  Rica  'Ecuador  •Guatemala  »More 

Leam  Spanish  the  RIGHT  way  FAST 
For  aS  ages  and  all  levels 
Executive  Intensive  Programs 


AmeriSpan  Unlimited 


•  Leisure  (ruins,  rainforest,  mote...) 


P.O.  Box  40513  •  Phila.PA  19106  ■  1  -800-879-6640 


Florence:  Private  walking  tours  Custom- 
designed  to  enchant  you;  in  and  out  of  the 
city.  (708)  432-1814 


Creative  paradise! 

Design ,  drawing,  panning,  photography,  sculpture,  Ins 
torical  studies,  writing  Short  onuses  for  .ill  abilities 
American,  Dutch,  and  linglish  tutors  I  roc  brochure — 
Atelier  de  la  Rose,  ((rati  Montcahrier.  NW  France 
lei:  (1)1  I  <J)  (>S2  i(.oi(>  Fax  (01 1  s > >  bS.toW 
2-t-hour  Knglish  brochure  service 


France — charming,  affordable  country 
house  rentals  Experience  the  French  way 
ol  vacationing.  Rrochure/eletails.  Provence 
West,  Ltd.  (303)  674-6942;  fax  (303)  674- 
8773. 


BRITAIN  -  FRANCE  -  IRELAND 

1  xpenence  K  Os  R  i-  n  should  he 
Luxuriate  aboard  a  DeLuxe  Barge  or  Captain  your  own 
Barge  and  explore  the  Rivers  Canals  &  Lakes  Irom 
the  North  ol  Scotland  to  the  Mediterranean  and/or 
en|oy  the  delights  01  the  Countryside  and  its 
People  Irom  your  own  Country  Cottage  in  Britain 
rhom  loi  .i  brochure 
BLAKES  VACATIONS  -  1-800-628-81  18 


ART  SUPPLIES 


Fiber  Arts  supplies:  spinning  wheels, 
handlooms,  libers,  books,  equipment.  Cata- 
logue $3.  Fiber  \kt  lee's  Closet,  Route  5, 
b"\  66,  Richmond,  Mo.  64085  (816)  776- 


ART 


Antique  Erotica.  Write  for  tree  catalogue 
of  1 8th-  and  19th-century  images,  tasteful, 
intriguing,  .ill  preferences.  Gallerie  Voyeur, 
P.O.  Rox  2594,  Dept.  II,  Louisville,  Ky 
40201.  

PERSONALS 

Attractive  Libra  lady,  43,  desires  corre- 
spondence with  gentle  fellow,  45-65 
Enjoys  angling,  animals,  antiquities,  arts, 
bugs,  hugs,  literature,  metaphysics,  musk 
(').  noetic  sciences,  peace,  poetry,  privacy, 
:en.  P.O.  Box  52,  Mack,  (. lolo.  81525. 


Librarian/sail  instructor  56 — Seeks  kind, 
able,  unmarried  male  retiree  toi  friend  and 
"mate."  Sail  Florida,  possibly  Bahamas 
Experience  helpful,  not  essential.  S/V 
Cardea,  P.O.  Box  1768,  Stuart,  Fla.  $4995. 


Single  science/nature  enthusiasts  are 

meeting  through  Science  (  onnection 
(800)  667-5179 


The  Letter  Exchange  brings  you  conversa- 
tion Meel  minds,  not  bodies.  Send  SASE 
Box  6218-H,  Albany,  (  ialtl  94706. 


Are  you  lonely 
and  romantic? 

Are  you  seriously  searching  for  love? 

!X>  the  people  around  you  seem  dull,  complacent, 
unromantic,  and  pack-oriented?  Have  you  been 
disappointed  in  your  hope  to  find  someone  you 
could  love7  The  Happy  Few  can  send  you  self- 
descriptive  essays  written  by  intelligent  people 
who  are,  like  you,  longing  for  something  more. 
You  decide  whom  to  contact  (Also  open  to  gays. ) 
For  free  information,  write:  The  Happy  Few®, 
Dept  HM,  Box  382805.  Cambridge,  MA  02238. 


Single  Booklovers,  a  national  group,  has 
been  getting  unattached  booklovers  togeth- 
er since  1970.  Please  write:  bus  1  17. 
(  Iradyville,  Pa.  19039;  or  call:  (215)  $58- 
5041-'. 

Publish  your  fantasies!  Man  seeks  warm, 
adventurous,  literate  woman  fur  erotic  cor- 
respondence, eventual  publication,  share 
royalties  P.O.  Box  6$7,  lacksonville,  Vt. 
05342. 

Anachron — the  generation  bridge.  Older 
women/youngei  men;  younger  women/ 
older  men.  Send  SASE:  P.O.  Box  H-326, 
New  York,  N.Y  II  $67. 


Bisexual  Men 

Conferences- peer  support  groups  Serious  educated  re 
sponsiblf  men  discussing  valid  emotions  (whether  deled 
upon  or  not)  Honesl  shinny  in  structured  telephone  confer* 
ence-calls  with  men  nationwide  Or  region,, I  weekend  semi 
nars  Considering  historical  cultural  rools  (Greece' Rome) 
Confidential  tirsl  name  basis  (Not  psyc hotherapv  Not  an 
introduction  service  )  Also  individual  consultation  Facrh 
ratot  Yale  UCSC  Recorded  information  1413)  253-2199 


Meet  Your  Cultured  Soulmate!  Art  net 

links  single  lovers  ol  the  arts  nationwide. 
I  Confidential  service,  codes  used  5  percent 
of  profits  go  toward  non-profit  cultural 
organizations  Inquire  today  about  limited- 
time  free  offer.  Artnet,  I  $95-A  S.  (  .olum- 
bia  Road,  Suite  ^7l)-l  I,  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 
5S20I 

Hate  someone  in  your  league.  (  iraduates 
and  faculty  ol  the  Ivies,  Seven  Sisters,  MIT, 
Stanford,  University  of  Chicago,  North- 
western, I  hike  mee  t  alumni  and  academics. 
The  Right  Stuff  (800)  988-5288. 

Meet  confidentially,  serious  and  fun  health- 
conscious  people  Angelic,  Bun  2418,  Falls 
(  'hutch,  Va.  220-\2.  (70$)  641-0015. 

Worldwide  introductions!  Beautiful  single 
1. idles,  handsome  men  Pictures,  descrip- 
tions; free.  League,  Box  5637-HM,  Reno, 
New  8951  $-5637. 

At  the  Gate.  Meet  singles  sharing  values 
en  the  environment,  personal  growth,  spiri- 
tuality, peace,  justice.  Free  details.  Box 
09506-HP,  Columbus,  Ohio  43209. 

Singles  interested  in  arts  find  compatible 
friends,  mutes.  Culture  Lover's  Connec- 
tions; SASE  Box  1274,  Torrance,  Calif. 
90505.  t  $10)  217-7646 


Russia,  Si  mill 
■ 

Cl.i*>>u  .il  Mmii   Lovers'  Exchange. 


I  Ji'.il  ist  iv    man    -  • 

"  .'  - '  .  1      S  111  h.HKIseo, 

Spirituality,  health-oriented.'  N  Y.  metro 


British  pen  pals!  Selections  based  on  your 
Free  detaib  rransatlantic  Penfriends,  Box 

The  Singles  Registry.  Intelkxtn.il  and  sin- 
L'ere  associations.  SASH  207  Hill-Lake 
Minor.  Hill  City,  Minn.  5574S. 


SAVING  ISSUES 
OF  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE? 

Slip(  \sk.s  |)er  cc*.  >~l)\  ]  tor  $21  95:  6 
for  >  W  95  Binders  -  per  hinder.  $9  95;  -1  tor 

■ 

■ 
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And  what  did  he  think  the  Chi- 
nese economy  would  look  like  after 
it  had  caught  up.'  "Yon  want  my  per- 
sonal opinion?"  Yes,  I  said.  "Well,  ol 
course  we  can't  copy  the  Japanese,  tor 
(  lima  is  in  it  the  same  as  Japan.  But  in 
my  personal  opinion  lr  will 
look  like  Japan." 


i 


had  been  warned  about  the  cold 
in  1  larhin.  My  Japanese  father-in-law 
had  marched  through  the  area  in  the 
1 L)  50s,  as  a  private  in  the  Japanese 
Army.  I  le  likes  to  tell  rhe  sti  >rv  ot  he  >w 
your  piss  w  ould  freeze  in  the  open  air 
like  a  stalactite. 

Harbin  is  indeed  very  cold.  Gobs  of 
spit,  expectorated  by  the  hacking, 
coughing  crowds,  are  frozen  into  the 
sidewalks.  1  saw  beggars,  sitting  on 
their  knees,  with  icicles  drooping  from 
their  beards.  But  Harbin  has  great  el- 
egance as  well.  On  the  corner  out- 
side my  hotel — the  Hotel  Moderne, 
built  in  the  WlOs — was  a  shop  dis- 
playing exotic  tropical  flowers,  all 
made  ot  silk.  "Make  Harbin  a  mod- 
ernized, interna,  ;onal  city,"  said  the 
slogan  festooned  outside  rhe  main 
station. 

About  ten  miles  outside  Harbin, 
in  senile  of  the  bleakest  country  one 
could  ever  wish  to  see,  are  rhe  re- 
mains of  the  Kwantung  Army  Unit 
i  ^1  research  center  for  bacteriologi- 
cal warfare.  There,  from  1932  until 
the  end  i if  the  war,  I  leneral  Ishii  Shi- 
ro  and  his  medical  colleagues  con- 
ducted freezing  experiments,  live 
vivisections,  bubonic-plague  injec- 
tions, and  other  grisly  research  on 
thousands  ot  people,  or  "logs,"  as  the 
unit's  doctors  preferred  to  call  them. 
Not  iniieh  is  left,  sinee  most  of  the 
buildings-  the  prison  blocks,  the  op- 
eration (heaters,  rhe  laboratories — 
were  blown  up  by  the  Japanese  in 
1945.  But  the  giant  chimneys  of  the 
old  boiler  room  stick  up  in  the  air 
like  the  hones  of  a  prehistoric  mon- 
ster. .And  the  remains  of  rhe  freezing 
chamber  can  he  visited,  as  well  as  the 
offices  ol  Hr.  Ishu. 

On  the  first  floor  ot  Ishii's  head- 
quarters is  i  modest  museum,  which 
exhibits  .i  torture  bed  with  leather 
straps  and  various  medical  instruments 
to  extract  parts  ot  the  human  anato- 
my; and  there  are  syringes,  and  shards 
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of  ceramic  bombs  built  to  contai 
tal  viruses  to  be  dropped  on  er 
areas. 

1  larhin  was  rhe  first  place  I  b 
the  old  expression  "Japanese  de' 
I  was  looking  tor  the  former  Jap;: 
police  headquarters.  After  ha 
been  misdirected  several  tim 
found  an  elderly  man  who  look 
though  he  might  know.  He  scr 
his  throat,  spat  on  the  gro 
ground  the  heels  of  his  boot 
and  told  me  exactly  where  the  pj 
headquarters  of  the  Japanese 
had  been.  It  was  a  large,  white 
roque  building,  a  former  opera  b 
perhaps.  Now  it  was  rhe  Mar 
Memorial  Hall,  dedicated  to  the 
tyrs  of  the  Japanese  occupation, 
basement  floor  had  been  arra 
as  a  large  exhibition  about  Japa 
police  terror;  an  entire  torture  cl 
her  had  been  reconstructed,  w 
could  be  seen  through  a  curta 
black  gauze.  There  was  a  toi 
rack,  and  chains  and  whips, 
branding  irons  of  various  kinds 
shapes.  These  were  placed  on  a 
in  front  of  a  stove.  When  1  pr 
a  sw  itch,  an  orange  light  lit  uf 
stove  and  a  tan  inside  blew  up  si 
of  red  cotton  that  played  about 
little  flames. 

The  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
dedicated  to  the  Communist  m? 
whose  portraits  hung  on  rhe  v 
Various  documents  attested  t< 
bravery  of  these  young  men  and  \ 
en,  who  had  fought  as  partisans 
the  Communist  Eighth  Route  A 
The  message  was  that  the  Con 
nist  future,  and  indeed  its  preset 
git i mac v,  was  built  upon  the  cot 
ot  these  martyrs.  These  w  ere  the  ! 
Catherines  and  Saint  Sebastia 
Chinese  Communism.  The  Jap; 
imperialists  were  cast  in  the  re 
the  Romans,  the  spiritual  ene 
overcome  through  the  martyrs^ 
fering.  And  now  the  old  enemies 
being  invited  back  to  help  Chin  :•■ 
come  "modern"  and  "internatiopl 
Like  the  Germans  in  Eastern  Eu 
the  Japanese  in  China  are  the  vil 
of  the  past  and  investors  in  a  pro 
ous  future.  History  is  full  ot  irony 
it  the  former  masters  of  Manchf^ 
would  help  to  promote  political 
dom  in  the  bargain,  it  would  b 
greatest  irony  ot  all. 


■ 
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T  R  AV  E! 


IWK,  I'M  YOUR  SISTER 

men's  Wilderness  Canoeing 

River  Journeys  and  Seminars 

Writing  Retreats  with 
,  Sharon  Olds  &  Deena  Metzger 

dership  Training  for  Young  Women 

For  Women  and  Men 
Couples  Retreat,  Russia  in  1995 

i, 

,  yERLY  ANTAEUS  P.O.  Box  9109 -H 
a  Fe,  NM  87504  505-690-4490 


|year,  save  on  hold 
nd  enjo)  more 
more  privacj ' 
ose  I  n 'in  ovet 
I )  inspected  \  illas. 
rents,  cottages  and 

:s  from  onl\  $25 
i  son  pci  night  and 


ILLAS 

in  Europe,  Me.xit  i>  and  the  (  urihbeim 


*  Lingei  in  I  ondon.  Paris. 
Rorence.  Rome, Venice  ( >i 
luxuriate  on  the  Riviera  .  m 
Tuscany,  Provence,  the 
Greek  Islands,  the  Algarve. 
Alps.  ( 'otswoldsor  almost 
am  othei  attractive  part  ol 
Europe,  Mexico  and  the 
I  'arihhean 


Villas  International 

el  Si  San  Francisco.  (  \  M4 1 1)5  800-221-2260  Fa 
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Wines  and  Cuisine 
of  Italy  and  Portugal 
rincr  Tours  invites  you  to  join  one 
■four  small,  escorted  groups  In: 
cany:   Cooking  classes  by  Cordon 
ScIkxiI  of  Florence  in  a  15th  century 
l-house,  visit  vineyards  with  a  wine 
Irt...  Septemrjer  and  October,  1994 
Imont  &  Tuscany  :    Visit  premier 
ries,  stay  in  elegant  inns,  sample  the 
{cuisine  of  the  regions.. .October,  1994 
l  Spring,  1995 

jjtugal:  Vineyard  tours,  wine  tastings 
i  iccommotlalions  at  private  estates  and 
i  .ir  houses. ..Octolier,  1994 

lor  information  or  for  custom  tours  for 
/rinsing,  gourmet  or  winetasting  clubs, 
call:  617-267-6113 


|iS»:. 





SOUTH 

AMERICAN 

ADVENTURES 


ECUADOR  -  Galapagos  Islands 
PERU  -  Machu  Picchu 
CHILE  -  Easter  Island 
ARGENTINA  -  Patagonia 
GUATEMALA  -  Tikal 

BELIZE  -  Lamanai/Xunantunich 


•  Ecuador/Galapagos  Islands  for  1 1  days 
with  air  from  NYC  $2699 

•  Chile  &  Argentina  for  10  days 

with  air  from  NYC  $2659 

•  Adventure  in  Belize  and  Guatemala  for 
12  days  from  MIA  $1799 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  ADVENTURES/GALAPAGOS  SPECIALISTS 

501  Fifth  Ave  Suite  1600,  New  York  NY  10017 
Tel  (212)  370-0555  1-800-872-4256 
or  Fax  (2121  949-6690 


Traveling  ,  I  \ 
Overseas?  Wvhk 

Business  &  Vacation  EUROPA-LET 

Rentals  Available 
in  over  25  countries 

•Secluded  Villas 
•Ski  Chalets 
•Castles 
•Cottages  &  Farmhouses 
•Apartments  Si  Rats 
•Private  Beach  Homes 

Kuropa-[,et,  Inc. 
Tropical  Lnn-Let 

92  North  Main  St 
.  ,  ,  ,       ,       Ashland.  OR  97520 

N^°P,J.S.aJ,LlI"".L^  (503)  482-5806 

"'  FAX:  (50?)  482-0660 
1-800-462-4486 

The  Comfortable  Alternative  to  High  Rise  Hotels 


Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos 


Vietnam  eV  (  ambodia  Unveiled 
lc»  Days 
♦ 

Dtstiiii'tirc  luitriivvs  t<>  Asm, 

I  UK  >/'C.  S'  mil)    \lllCI  It  .1. 
C*    \  ill, ii  i  lie. I. 

InnerAsia  Expeditions 

2t^l~  I  omkirJ  St.,  s.in  I  r.incisco,  (  \  94  |  2 
i  si  hi  i  sis; 

(  .///  /..)  mil  , .;/.//"- 


COTTAGES,  FARMHOUSES 
(\  CASTLES  TO  KENT  IN 
IREI  AND 


Foi  in  illuvtutal  i  italog 
.  il  2  ->'  i  rcnt.il  properties 
wnd  S3  t" 


HERITAGE  OF  IRELAND 

22  K.iilni.ul  Si  ,  (irc.U  li.imngtoii.  MA  0123(1 
telephone  (4  I  4) 52S-*»22* I 


COSTA  RICA 

Tropical  Nature 
Adventures 

Nature  and  culture  explorations  in 
premier  parks  and  wildlife  reserves 
w  iih  expel  i  naturalist  guides. 

Grouped  Individual  Itineraries. 
Weekly  Departures,  Year-round. 

Free  Cost  Rica  Travel  Planner. 

1-800-345-4453 


V\f/  A   D  V   l     N  T  U   R   (  S 

*5I6  NE  155th  Si 
jJ^^V  Seattle,  WA  98155 
^  (206)365-0686 


EDUCATIONAL 
TOURS 


Join  our  educational  tours 
sponsored  by  leading  art 
museums  and  universities. 

Turkish  Treasures 
Scandinavian  Designs 
Oaxacan  Art  •  Mayan  Mysteries 
Spanish  Masters  •  Russian  Palaces 

INTERNATIONAL 
SEMINAR  DESICN,  INC. 

4202  38th  St.  NW 
Washington,  DC  20016 
(202)  244-1448  •  Fax:  (202)  244-1808 


MEXICO,  SPAIN, 
TURKEY  AND  MORE 
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SKNSUAL 
PRODUCTS 


II  \  mi' w  been  relut  tanl  to  pun  hase 
sensu<il  products  through  thr  m,u I . 
uv  would  like  to  offer  you  three 
things  th.it  might  i  hange  your  mind. 

I  We  guarantee  your  privacy. 

Kvervthmg  we  ship  is  pl.nnK  ,nul  se- 
curely wrapped,  with  no  clue  to  its 
contents  from  the  outside.  All  transat  - 
lions  ,irr  strictly  confidential,  .nut  we 
never  sell,  rent  or  trade  any  names. 

2.  We  guarantee  your  satisfaction. 

II  .1  product  is  unsatisfactory  simply 
return  it  lor  replacement  or  refund, 

J.  We  guarantee  that  the  product  you 
i  house  will  keep  giving  you  pleasure. 

Should  it  malfunction,  simply  return  it 
to  us  for  a  replacement 

What  is  the  Xandria  Collection? 

It  is  ,i  \  er\  special  collection  oi  sensual 
products,  including  the  finest  and 
most  effective  products  from  around 
the  world  It  is  designed  for  the  timid, 
the  bold,  or  for  anyone  w  ho  has  ever 
wished  there  could  be  something  more 
to  their  sensual  pleasures. 

1  he  Xandria  (.old  C  ollection  is  ,i  tub- 
ule to  closeness  and  communication. 
(.  elebrate  the  possibilities  for  pleasure 
you  each  have  within  Send  for  the 
Xandria  (.old  Edition  Catalogue  It  is 
priced  at  |iist  $4.00,  whit  h  is  applied  in 

Write  todav  You  have  absolute!)  noth- 

l 

I  he  Xandria  (  ol  lei  tion,  I  Vj>i 

IVO  Hoy  $1039,  S.iii  I  rain  isco,  (  \  94131 

I     ri.-.i-,-         in.-  b\  Mr-I  tl.isMji.,1]  lln  Xjndrij  Cold 


I 
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LETTERS 

( lontinued  /ruin  page  8 

Win1,  then,  Ji  i  si  i  many  men  rape  .'To 
take  i  Ins  quest  inn  a  st ep  further,  why  do 
so  many  college  men,  men  who  presum- 
ably have  a  certain  level  <  >f  intelligence, 
education,  and  financial  security,  rape.' 

Perhaps  otherwise  respectable 
young  men  are  caught  up  in  their  ex- 
pected sot  ial  rule — being  irresponsi- 
ble, callous  buys  who  will,  in  tune, 
evolve  into  responsible  family  men 
and  si  >meh<  iw  mirat:  ul< lusly  repair  the 
damage  done  in  their  youth.  But  1  am 
afraid  that  I  may  never  understand 
such  behavior  completely.  The  man 
who  raped  me  five  years  ago  was  ,1 
downstairs  neighbor  in  my  freshman 
dorm.  1  le  was  reasonably  affluent  and 
from  an  unbroken  home.  We  took 
classes  together  and  shared  the  same 
major.  Hoes  he  realize  how  betrayed 
and  angry  1  felt  and  continue  to  feel.' 

Perhaps  he  did  not  fully  realize  what 
he  was  doing.  Perhaps  he  was  raised 
w  ith  the  belief  that  women's  opinions  do 
m  it  count.  Perhaps,  by  studying  and  ed- 
ucating men,  we  as  a  society  might  pre- 
vent date  rape  from  being  a  part  of  the 
"m  irmal"  college  experience  ft  »r  w<  mien 
and  men.  Somehow,  in  addition  to  en- 
couraging vi  >ung  women  to  stand  up  for 
themselves,  we  need  to  make  it  clear  to 
young  men  that  the  woman's  consent 
di  ies  matter — and  to  a  huge  number  of 
w<  nneii,  nothing  could  matter  more. 

Mary  H.  Sisson 
New  Yi  irk  C  'it  v 

Mary  t  iaitskill  avoids  the  solipsism 
that  characterizes  much  i if  the  writing 
on  the  subject  of  sexual  harassment 
and  violence  by  much-hyped  femi- 
nists from  .ill  parts  of  the  political 
spectrum.  1  am  surprised,  however, 
1 1 1, it  she  and  main  other  c  t  it  ies  are  Si  i 
quit  k  to  dismiss  the  outrage  of  those 
women  who  have  been  the  target  of 
offensive  remarks:  "It  [a  feminist's] 
selt-respet  t  w  as  si  i  easily  shaken  by  an 
i  ibs,.  eiie  ii  ii i u nen i  made  by  si  imc  sl(  >h 
on  the  street,  I  wondered,  how  did 
she  expect  to  'jet  through  life?" 

I  have  read  in  the  pages  of  this  mag- 
azine that  some  people  believe  liberal 
feminists  ,ire  outraged  by  lascivious 
glances  bee  ause,  to  them,  "a  leer  con- 
stitutes rape."  I  would  not  presume  to 


speak  lor  .ill  women.  Rut  I  will  sr  | 
tor  myself.  I  am  outraged  when  so  J 
one  on  the  street  grabs  a  part  of] 
body,  leers  at  me,  or  hisses  an  often  1 
slur  with  sexual  overtones,  not  heel 
1  feel  I  am  being  "raped"  by  words! 
because  1  am  reasonably  certain  tf|| 
have  been  targeted  became  I  am  a  yil 
woman,  perceived  as  vulnerable  | 
incapable  of  responding  with  m 
lence — a  conclusion  1  think  reasj 
able,  since  I  hear  no  such  indign  I 
when  accompanied  by  a  man. 

It  1  w  ere  t>  >  brandish  ,i  k  laded  Gl  | 
I  don't  think  I  would  be  the  recipl 
of  unwanted  sexual  slurs.  Of  cot 
countering  a  slur  with  potentially  le 
violence  is  illegal,  for  good  rea 
Maybe  the  conservative  critics  wi 
prefer  that  1  console  myself  with  s 
recognition  ot  the  inherent  cowarl 
of  a  man  w  ho  singles  me  out  tor  vt 
abuse.  Maybe  they  would  have  me 
empowered  by  a  "feeble"  verba 
tempt  ti  i  undennine  what  Katie  Ro 
might  call  my  white,  educated  let; 
bulwark  against  victimization. 

Other  champions  of  empowers 
might  think  that  the  best  respii 
was  suggested  by  the  phone-in  c 
C iaitskill  heard  oil  the  radio,  the 
who  said  she  would  "beat  the  \ 
out  of  a  man  who  tried  to  touch 
against  her  w  ishes.  1  have  tried 
tactic,  and  it  tailed  miserably.  On 
was  physically  attacked  by  a  man 
suburban  ATM.  And  I  did  fight  h 
I  punched  him  again  and  agaii 
hard  as  1  could.  As  tar  as  1  could 
my  response  had  no  effect  on  the  tj 
It  he  had  attacked  me  becaus* 
thought  1  could  not  effectively  de: 
myself,  he  was  c< irrect. 

1  consider  myself  lucky  tha; 
chose  not  to  retaliate  when  1  pun* 
him;  had  1  been  on  the  streets  of 
York  City,  1  would  not  have  resp. 
ed  at  all,  physically  or  verbally 
tear  that  the  person  whose  rem; 
challenged  would  not  hesitate  to 
with  tists,  a  knife,  or  a  gun.  An 
who  tells  me  my  tear  is  unjustif 
and  due  to  a  modern  culture  ot 
timization  or,  w  orse,  to  a  liberal 
mist  doctrine  of  neo-Victo 
protectionism  should  descend 
his  or  her  ivory  tower  and,  to  ] 
phrase  Camille  Paglia,  "get  real. 

Linda  Rattner 
New  York  City 
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by  Thomas  11.  Middle  ton 

.E  he  diagram,  when  tilled  in,  will  contain  ,i 
quotation  from  ;i  published  work.  I  he  num 
hered  squares  m  the  diagram  correspond  to  the 
numbered  M,mU  under  the  WORDS.  I  he 
WORDS  form  an  acrostic:  the  first  letter  ol  each 
spells  the  ii, ime  ot  the  author  and  the  title  oi 
the  work  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken 
The  letter  in  the  upper  tnjhih.md  corner  "I 
each  square  indicates  the  Wi  >RD  containing  the 
letter  to  he  entered  in  th.it  square  Contest 
rules  and  the  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle 
appear  c  in  page  o  i . 


CLUES 

A   l\ ipular  seasi  in 
1 1  sony  from 
1 857  h\  lames 
Pierpont  (2 

wds.) 

B.  I  lonfirmed 


( '.  Li>ft>  towers 
attached  t<  i 
nil  isques 

D.  Deprived  oi 
contents 

E    I  'raw,  i  ie 

R  Tropical 
American 
plant,  si  airce 
nt  tapioca 

l i  1  *->7  7  Woody 
Allen  hit  (2 
wds.) 

H     NolsY  g.UCU 

I.    Water  nymphs 

I     Gives  a  right  n  i 

I-     M  il  es  return 
lor 

L.  I  ler  authi  ir, 
illustrali  ir,  com- 
pi iser  (  1  77d 

1822)  whose 

"tales"  inspired 
(  Iffenhaeh 

M.  Boeotian 
hunter  m  I  Ir 
myth,  eelesi  lal 
constellatii  hi 

N .  Large  kangan  k  >, 
also  called  euro 

O.  relevision, 
h  lumalism, 
radio,  ere.  (2  wds.) 
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I'    Bested  m  ei  imls.it 

Q  Mum-  ..I  musk 
R  Absurd 

s    Equality,  legality 

T  Searching 
stealthih  t  i 
wds  ) 

U.  "Unto  the 

man  i  >t  

thought/  And 
.ispir.it  ion" 
(P  I  i  Rose!  1 1, 
"Soothsa\") 

\'  Right-angled 

W  Patterns,  stan- 
dards 


\   (  Currents  at 

variant  e  W  illi 
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Shady  Characters 

i  ml'u  unil  Ricluird  Maltbyh. 


in  m\  -.haded  lights  are  unclued.  Any  shaded 
m|u.iiv(n)  encountered  while  entering  the  answer  in 
i  lik  1^  i.'  he  skipped  over.  Once  the  clue  answers 
,ih  entered,  the  identity  of  the  shaded  lights  is 

Clue  ,mswer>  include  six  proper  names  and  one 
acronym   I  Ik-  solution  in  last  months  puzzle  appears 
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t.  )ne  died  after  doc  lor  got  .1  buzz  on.'  (6) 

Restricted  home  for  crustaceans.'  (71 

Moralist  without  .1  retrogressive  attitude  (4) 

Si  x  appeal  upsel  princess,  it's  alleged  (4) 

(  Ireek  god  recalls  evening  in  Rome  (4) 

Mother  of  47  is  tilling  dream:  a  rot  (4) 

I  iirl  antic  ipating  marriage  makes  this  hot  speech, 

unfortunately  (9,  two  words) 

Sc enery:  empty  c  hairs  (4 ) 

Sei  ott  charge  ahoul  Reagan's  inaugural  (4) 

Rec  1  irding  is  not  in  ( lerman  ((1) 

t  Hear  trap  ( 5 ) 

Trembling,  dared  to  he  different  (5) 
Pass  most  <>f  the  soda  ( 3) 
Plate  with  a  metal  1 1  ■  !<  n,  unfinished  ( 3) 
Bo\  flipped  about  hard  Hollywood  redhead  (4) 
lake  plenty  ott  both  sides.'  Just  1  he  i ipp< isite,  tot  a  last 
• 

Bloody  awful  dream  it  Ma's  included  ( 3) 
Most  bashful  in  bed  reserving  assent  (6) 
I  '.united,  had  a  dc  mhle  marriage  '  ( 5 ) 

I  Iigh  clergyman  losing  most  of  hope  again  ( 3) 
Irv  out  « >ld  Latin  area  of  Run  >pc  (  5) 

Places  lor  stopping  influence  by  Poles  (4) 
Leaders  of  Sparta  look  outing  around  here1  (4) 

Nunt  about  sabbath  once    insigned  to  perdition  (5) 

I I  >  Republic  an,  church  is  a  symbol  c)f  guidance  (5) 

W  hi  le  a  ser\  u  e  may  be  held  -  strive  to  take  one  in  (4) 


1 

. 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9  f 

11 

ri! 

1 

13 

14 

15 

■ 

17 

18 

21 

22 

24 

26 

27 

31 

32 

34 

■ 

■ 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

48 

49 

50 

51 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
14. 

18. 


2  3. 
25. 
28. 
29. 

30. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


38. 
39. 
41. 
44. 


Measure  Conservative  raised  (3) 

Eggs  becoming  rank,  one  hears  (  3) 

How  habit  gets  started  the  wrong  way'  Nonsense  (3) 

Alcoholic  drink  said  to  provide  stiff  support?  (4) 

Old  fashioned:  fruit  with  fifth  of  brandy  (5) 

Hiding  inside  tor  a  tornado — a  windy  one  (6) 

Small;  lean;  skimpy  ( 5 ) 

North  Carolina  enthralls  you.'  On  the  contrary,  from 
that  place!  (o) 

blvis,  trading  volume  tor  distance,  gets  edge  back  (5) 
C  laret's  all  spilled — it's  on  the  dinner  table  ( 10,  two 

words) 

Charge  assumes  ultimate  character  of  innocent  party 
(4) 

1  Vast  struggles  with  natural  ups  and  downs  (5) 
One  of  the  Khans  is  layabout1  (  3) 
Lumpy  appearance — I  stood  out  in  New  York  (8) 
Doesn't  eat  much  -thai  is  masked  by  drinking  prob- 
lem (i) 

Long  rebound  by  I.  Cleveland's  center  (4) 

Money  one's  taken  in  by  swindle  (4) 

Quiet  fault  . .  m. ikes  confession  (6) 

Short  skirt  said  to  be  exceeding  the  bounds  of  good 

taste  (6,  hyph. ) 

Drunk,  but  heading  ott  to  finally  succeed  (6,  tiro 

winds) 

Raised  snipe,  covering  . . .  ( 3) 
. . .  the  old  South.'  Certainly  ( 3) 
Complaint  stung  church  (5) 

I  iov't  agency  responsible  tor  continents  of  the  New 
World.' (4) 


C  .ontL'M  Rulo:  Send  lompleted  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Shady  Characters,"  Harpers  Magazine,  M>6  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
IcVU  It  \oti  ilri  .kk  siihsiriK-  ii  1  /  f.n|\>  n,  pie  ist-  include  .1  copy  ol  yi  >ur  latest  mailing  label.  Senders  of  the  lirsi  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  ran- 
dom « ill  t<.\  eive  •  ine-se.ii  suhscripiinns  to  /  larjvi  '\  Ma^i.-uk  Winners'  names  will  he  printed  in  the  August  issue.  Winners  of  the  April  puzzle,  "Sin- 
gle l  Vnip  iik\,"  ire  Wcnd\  Steward,  i  oliimbia.  Maryland;  Sylvia  Lambert,  Toronto,  ( Canada;  and  Louis  Piciullo,  Laurens,  New  V>rk. 
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ORD  TAURUS 

AMERICA'S 
•ST-SELLING  CAR. 
AGAIN. 

ost  people  would  look  at  hui Id- 
America's  best-selling  car*  as 
|  ultimate  achievement.  Our 
neers  looked  at  it  as  a  good 
t.  Instead  of  putting  Ford 
irus  on  a  pedestal,  they  put 
nder  a  magnifying  glass,  and 


found  over  50  ways  to  make  it 
even  better.  Their  improvements 
include  "an  additional  supplemen- 
tal restraint  system,"  "enlarged 
rotors"  and  "revised  spring/stabilizer 
bars"  — engineer  talk  that  trans- 
lates with  the  turn  of  a  kev  into 


"new  stan- 
dard passen- 
ger air 
bag."" 


"better  braking  performance"  and 
"more  responsive  ride  and  han- 
dling." Evervone  can  appreciate 
refinements  like  that. 


EVERY  1994  FORD  COMES 
WITH  OUR  ROADSIDE 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM: 

We've  also  engineered  a  better 
way  to  keep  you  on  the  road.  1  lelp 
is  only  a  toll-free  call  away  if  you 
should  have  a  flat  tire,  run  out  ot 
gas  or  lock  your  keys  in  the  car. 

'  Based  on  1993  Cv  manufacturer  s  reported  retail  deliveries 
"Always  wear  your  safety  belt 
•  3  years  36  000  miles  See  dealer  for  details 

HAVE  YOU  DRIVEN 
A  FORD  LATELY? 


Ila\  e  you  noticed  all  your 
smoking  flights  have  been  cancelled? 
lor  a  great  smoke,  just  wing  it. 


BENSON    &    HEDGES    10  0's 
THE  LENGTH  YOU  GO  TO  FOR  PLEASURE 


5  mg  "tar."  1 1  mg 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Cigarette 
Smoke  Contains  Carbon  Monoxide. 


c  w  i  a    n.     l  a  r  n  a  ivi  ,     ivium  c    l>c    imiavmn         ,|  ||  ;|  |!  li!M    lull  <  I  1 1    Mil  I 

3  9042  03745606  5 
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HARPERS 


TICKET  TO  THE  FAIR 

Wherein  our  reporter  gorges  himself  on  corn  dogs,  gapes 
at  terrifying  rides,  savors  the  odor  of  pigs,  exchanges  unpleasantries 
with  tattooed  carnies,  and  admires  the  loveliness  of  cows 

By  David  Foster  Wallace 
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MAKING  KITSCH  FROM  AIDS 
A  Disease  With  a  Gift  Shop  of  Its  Own 
By  Daniel  Harris 

THE  FINE  ART  OF  SEXUAL  HARASSMENT 

er  Day  in  Court 
OWP-010P6  w  3wv9Nnana       „  ,  . 

on  sscawiad  osp  ^cnapiro 

sad        an  land  HwwsNnana 

"i,00?30  'ven  Millhauser,  and 

P603C  SZ  966&d/  08PW  /310J9  n .  .  ,    '         , .  - 

0£-d3**mQs-m-nkfd$**$AHQ3ax38      ice  in  Riverside,  L^alijornia 


One  of  these  trieks  ean 
help  convict  arsonists 
and  save  you  money. 


Arson  and  other  forms  oi  insurance  hand 
cost  billions  ever)  year.  To  help  keep  your 
premiums  from  rising,  we  train  dogs  to  do 
some  pretty  amazing  tricks.  I, ike  sniff  out 
substances  sncli  as  gasoline,  turpentine  or 
kerosene  that  can  cause  fires.  These  tricks 
help  put  arsonists  behind  liars.  \nd  our 
dogs  do  it  all  for  a  pal  on  the  back,  a  little 
praise  and  a  biscuit.  Pro\  ing  once  again,  a 
dog  is  your  best  friend.  I  nless, 
of  course,  vou  are  an  arsonist. 
Aetna.  A  policy  to  do  morel 


/Etna 
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It  also  means  facing  up  to  hard  issues—admitting  mistakes  and  fixing  them. 
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Straight  talk  means  if  we  fall  snort,  we'll  hear  about  it.  That's  good.  It  makes  us  do  better. 
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Straight  talk  is  more  than  words  at  the  end  of  an  ad.  It's  something  we  have  to  live  by. 
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LETTERS 


The  Pope  and  I 

Barbara  Grirruti  Harrison  ["Argu- 
ing With  the  Tope."  April]  seems  sur- 
prised at  John  Paul  li  s  notion  that 
there  are  "universal  moral  wrongs," 
such  as  abortion  and  adultery,  that 
■'transcend  eras  and  culture?."  The  fact 
that  she  might  be  shocked  by  such  dic- 
tums  while  others  tind  common  sense 
in  these  words  reflect?  the  current  di- 
chotomy within  the  Roman  Catholic 

Harrison's  problem — though  she 
seem>  not  to  realize  it — is  not  with 
the  Pope  but  with  the  papacy  and  the 
Church  itself.  John  Paul  IPs  teachings 
are  no  different — qualitatively,  doc- 
tnnallv — from  what  the  Church  has 
taught  for  centuries:  respect  tor  lite, 
the  dignitv  of  the  human  person,  the 
sanctity  or  marriage,  and  the  exis- 
tence ot  neht  and  wrong.  That  these 

_  -  :        SC  1 

become  quaint  or  even  shshtlv  ridicu- 
lous neither  undercuts  their  legiti- 
macy nor  relieves  the  Church  ot  its 

i  i 

So  the  Pope'-  me>sage  is  nothing 
to  <i  i  _ 

a  world  bent  on  denying  and  defying 
it.  The  more  accustomed  we  become 

( 

:han§ 

i 

■  r 


bounds  of  our  sinful  nature? 

The  only  worthwhile  reason  tor  be 
coming  affiliated  with  anv  religion  i 
because  one  believes  it  possesses  an. 
teaches  truth.  Those  who  would  op 
tor  a  Catholic  Church  more  closel 
molded  to  personal  tastes  and  moden 
mores  are  not  seeking  truth;  thev  ar 
merely  grasping  for  approval. 

Marie  Garie% 
Cincinnati 

I 

Barbara  Gri::uti  Harrison's  soul 
searching  sexual  memoirs  exemplir 
the  general  inadequacy  of  all  onhc 
dox  religions.  Instead  of  promotinj 
self-understanding  in  their  follower: 
these  religions  preach  indoctrination 
and  "selt-denial."  The  arbitrary  asso- 
ciation of  physical  pleasure  with  sii 
and  guilt  is  a  cornerstone  of  this  well 
entrenched  system  of  social  contrc 
dressed  in  the  trappings  ot  spirituality 

In  contrast,  authentic  psycho-spir 
itual  traditions  (e.g..  Christian  an 
Jewish  mysticism.  Zen  Buddhism,  Su 
fism)  understand  that  sexual  repre? 
sion  in  anv  form — officially  sanctione 
or  otherwise — is  disharmonious  an: 
counterproductive  to  spiritual  growd 
and  often  damaging  to  the  emotion 
al  health  ot  ordinary  individual; 
The-e  practices  recognize  the  huma- 
sexual  drive  as  a  powerful  force  thz 
must  be  given  a  creative  (and  guiltl 
tree^  outlet. 

It  is  sad  that  so  many  good  Catholic! 
and  other  religionists  like  Harriso  J 
must  wrestle  with  the  Church-cori 
jured  demons  ot  sin  and  guilt  in  thj 
bed  of  love  and  joyous  pleasure. 

A.  Wayne  Senzee 
Phoenix 


\s  .1  practicing  Roman  (.  !atholic,  1 
npathize  with  Barbara  Harrison's 
Ifcussion  nt  what  is  good  in  the 
I  urch  and  what  is  vain,  petty,  and 
I  lish.  But  I  find  myself  in  Jeep  dis- 
;■  cement  with  her  central  thesis — 
[;  t  conscience  alone  should  be  an 
.  ividual's  supreme  moral  guidepost, 

1  that  John  Paul  11  Joes  not  under- 
|i  id  this. 

Dne  can  perceive  that  Harrison, 
i  >  was  bn  >ught  up  as  a  jeh<  ivah's  Wit- 
s  (and  thus  taught  not  toacknowl- 
;  ;e  the  individual  conscience),  wants 
greatest  freedom  bestowed  upon 
conscience.  The  Church  acknowl- 
;es  the  central  role  of  the  individu- 
I  jut  recognizes  that  our  conscience 
|:ne  can  never  quite  do  the  job  of 
tiding  us:  we  can  be  misled  about 
pat  is  good  and  bad,  right  and  wr<  >ng. 
I  erefore,  we  need  help  shaping  and 
lining  our  conscience — help  from 
jripture,  from  theologians,  and  from 
■  magisterium  (which  is  not,  as  1  lar- 
>n  seems  to  think,  merely  a  bunch  <  if 
ill'  :n  but  the  auth<  irity  and  pi  iwer  i  if 
I  Church  to  teach  God's  truth).  That 


help,  of  course,  is  precisely  what  the 
Pope  is  attempting  to  provide  with  the 
encyclicals  he  wines — nothing  more, 
nothing  less. 

C  hegory  Roper 
Rip<  m,  Wis. 

The  Life  of  the  Ri^ht-to-Die 
Movement 

Anne  Fadiman's  nostalgic  i  ibituary  i  >f 
the  hlcmltck  Quarterly  and  its  "h<  >w-t< >" 
mission  ["Death  News:  Requiem  tor  the 
Hemlock  Quarterly,"  April]  overlooks 
an  important  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  Hemlock  Society  U.S.A.  and  the 
voice  of  that  change,  the  bimonthly 
journal  TimeUnes,  of  which  I  am  the  ed- 
itor. Fadiman's  self- admitted  voyeuris- 
tic pleasure  in  reading  the  Hemlock 
Quarterly  and  her  obsession  with  suicide 
methods  have  blinded  her  to  today's 
political  climate,  in  which  physician-as- 
sisted suicide  is  being  debated  not  on- 
ly by  the  anonymous  "Mrs.  F."  but  also 
by  physicians,  legislators,  and  religious 
leaders. 


Would  Puliman  have  us  research 
and  publish  bizarre  new  ways  tor  ter- 
minally ill  people  to  end  their  lives? 
Self-deliverance  literature  already  ex- 
ists—  in  early  issues  ,  it  the  Hemlock 
Quarterly  and  in  IVrek  Humphry's 
hi  it  >k  Final  Exit ,  which  we  make  avail- 
able ti  i  i  nir  members  It's  rim,.-  \  >  change 
the  law  rather  than  merely  discuss  ways 
around  it.  Ii  UmeLines  focuses  on  po- 
litical coverage  and  encourages  its 
members  to  send  "pro-active  p<  >stcards" 
to  their  legislators,  it's  because  our 
members  want  to  institute  this  change 
and  need  to  know  how.  We  know  this 
to  be  true — Hemlock  members  were 
the  maji  »r  financial  f<  uce  behind  right- 
to-die  initiative  campaigns  in  Wash- 
ington and  C  'aliti irnia. 

By  saying  that  1  lemlock  has  "drift- 
ed to  the  center  in  an  effort  to  dis- 
tance itself  from  the  radical  new 
organizations,"  Fadiman  seems  to  want 
to  chastise  the  current  Hemlock  Soci- 
ety t«  ir  ch<  h  ising  a  credible  path  <  if  de- 
hate  and  education.  Without  getting 
into  a  discussii  >n  i  >t  what's  "radical"  (or 
C  '.ontinued  on  page 
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NOTEBOOK 

Morte  de  Nixon 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


w  t  -  Edith  \\  harton 

Y  Then  Richard  Nixon  resigned 
the  office  ot  the  presidency  twenty 
years  ago  this  summer,  I  thought  it 
possihle  that  in  his  own  peculiar  and 
crooked  way  he  might  have  done  his 
countrymen  an  honest  service,  lr 
wasn't  the  one  that  he  had  in  mind, 
and  honesty  was  never  a  trait  tor  which 
he  had  much  likinu  ,>r  use,  Hut  by  so 
conspicuously  attempting  to  suborn 
the  Constitution  and  betray  every 
known  principle  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, he  had  allowed  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  see  what  could  become 
of  their  democracy  in  the  hands  of  a 
thoroughly  corrupt  politician  bent  up- 
i  m  seizing  the  pn:e  of  absolute  power. 
The  civics  lesson  was  conducted  in 
plain  sight  over  a  period  of  eighteen 
months  on  network  television  and 
memorably  illustrated  bv  the  singular 
ugliness  of  Nixon's  character.  The  more 
obvious  aspects  of  that  character  (its 

his  ]  rii  n  years  in 

•  .  ti 1  his  certain  im- 
i 

•  rms   i  tree  speech  u  i> 

■ 

I 

I 

h  me,  I  remember  watt 
I 


When  Nixon  died  on  April  22  in  New 
York  City,  at  the  age  ot  eighty-one,  the 
national  news  media  pronounced  him 
a  great  American  and  told  the  story  of 
his  hte  as  sentimental  melodrama.  The 
assembled  dignitaries  on  the  weekend 
television  shows  solemnly  mourned 
the  passing  of  a  benevolent  sage,  a  fig- 
ure of  "historic  proportions"  and  "tow- 
ering size,"  who  had  weathered  the 
storms  of  obloquy  and  defeat  and  so 
proved  the  theorem  of  an  American 
success.  The  Sunday  newspaper  ser- 
mons reiterated  the  theme  ot  redemp- 
tion, and  W  illiam  Satire,  the  Neu  York 
Times  columnist  who  had  once  served 
as  Nixon's  speechwriter,  provided  the 
middle  A  to  which  the  rest  ot  the  me- 
dia orchestra  tuned  their  instruments: 
"Richard  Nixon  . . .  proved  there  is  no 
political  wrongdoing  so  scandalous  that 
it  cannot  be  expiated  by  years  ot  useful 
sen  ice;  no  humiliation  so  painful  that 
it  cannot  be  overcome  by  decades  ot 
selfless  sagacity  . . ." 

The  sentence  deliberately  shifts  the 
weight  of  judgment  from  the  public  to 
the  private  man,  from  the  realm  of  law 
(m  which  magistrates  uphold  sworn 
oaths)  to  the  realm  of  conscience  (in 
which  citizens  answer  only  to  their 
good  intentions  and  their  aerobics  in- 
structors),  from  the  political  forum  to 
Oprah  The  choir  of  sound  opinion 
hummed  the  requiem  in  an  arrange- 
ment by  Lawrence  Welk:  "An  In- 
domitable Man,  An  Incurable  Lone- 
liness"— the  New  York  Times;  "He 
would  have  been  a  great,  great  man 
had  somebody  loved  him" — Hugh 
Sidey;  "Figure  of  gentle  pathos . . .  im- 
possible not  to  feel,  simply,  sorry  for 
him" — The  .Wu  Yorker;  "So  much  kin 
to  the  rest  ot  us  that  I  never  felt  the 
faintest  impulse  to  apologize  tor  likim: 
him" — Murray  Kempton;  "Inspired  and 
inflamed  the  American  imagination 
tor  halt  a  century  ...  a  giant,  right  up 
there  with  Citizen  Kane  and  Moby 


Dick" — the  Wu  York  Times. 

Stray  voices  ot  dissent  appeared 
The  Nation  and  The  N'eu  Republic .  1 
tor  the  most  part  nobody  addressin] 
1  ;r_x  aidience  said  more  than  a  few  r 
lite  weirds  about  the  Vietnam  War 
the  deceased's  manifest  contempt  f 
the  American  people.  The  prominej 
eulogists  spoke  or  Nixon's  "tnumji 
over  adversity,"  not  of  the  numherk 
dead  in  Indochina;  ot  Nixon  as  "rJ 
comeback  kid,"  not  of  the  damage 
had  inflicted  on  the  nation's  politic 
culture;  of  Nixon's  youth  and  early  s< 
rows,  his  loneliness,  his  "vulneral 
awkwardness"  and  "longing  for  i 
spect."  All  present  agreed  that  wH 
N  ixon  had  done  he  had  done  for  d 
most  American  of  reasons — because  | 
he  himself  once  said  to  somebody  wi 
asked  him  why  he  told  so  many  lies 
had  to  win.  That's  the  thing  you  do 
understand.  The  important  thing  is 
win."  Unable  to  contradict  so  pal 
otic  a  truism  (ottered  by  one  of  f 
news  magazines  as  a  further  proof  of  l 
former  president's  subtle  grasp  of  wd 
affairs),  the  eulogists  absolved  Nix 
of  his  sins  and  pardoned  his  crimes 
cause  he  had  worked  so  hard  to  cc 
mit  them,  thus  demonstrating, 
another  of  Safire's  sophisms,  "a  gv 
engagement  with  life." 

The  flattering  sentiment  accom 
nied  Nixon's  body  west  to  Califon 
and  on  the  Tuesday  that  it  was  brou 
to  Yorba  Linda  the  dispatch  in  the  > 
York  Times  began  with  a  flourish 
Shakespearean  trumpets  and  dru 
"In  a  scene  worthy  of  'King  Lear,'  I 
usually  sunny  California  sky  unleas 
thunder,  lightning,  rain  and  hail  to 
as  Richard  M.  Nixon's  body  returne 
his  birthplace  in  a  plain  wooden  cci 
covered  by  a  flag."  At  the  burial  ser 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  the  illusio 
grandeur  was  somewhat  more  difti 
to  sustain,  possibly  because  so  man 
the  well-manicured  mourners  at  | 
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ton,  who,  ,11 

Saturday  in  Washington,  had  said  of 
Nixon  that  "he  taught  me  what  it 
means  to  he  an  American,"  observed 
that  the  dearly  departed  would  have 
enjoyed  the  proceedings  and  approv  ed 
the  subsequent  press  releases. 

The  service  ended  with  the  playing 
of  "The  Battle  Hvmn  of  the  Republic" 
and  "America  the  Beautiful,"  and  as  a 
■ 

force  plane-  passed  overhead  in  the 
mi— mg-man  formation,  I  wondered 
what  had  become  of  our  historical 
memory  and  why  so  many  people  were 
so  eager  to  award  Richard  Nixon  the 
■ 

..... 

■ 

grotesque.  Look  at  him  a-kew  or  in  an 

■  _  ' 

tor  ai 

i 

■ 

... 

[ 
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specific  motives  and  agendas  don't  ac- 
count tor  the  grace  bestowed  on  so 
wooden  and  paltry  a  politician  as 
Richard  Nixon,  and  1  suspect  that  his 
translation  into  a  statue  follows  from 
our  common  wish  to  declare,  now  and 
forever,  world  without  end,  our  collec- 
tive innocence.  It  Nixon  is  innocent,  we 
are  all  innocent;  it  Nixon  can  murder 
nearly  1  million  people  in  Indochina 
(among  them  2  l.CVV  American  kids)  to 
no  purpo>e  other  than  his  own  self-ag- 
grandisement, then  who  among  us  can- 
not cheat  our  children,  or  falsify  our 
tax  returns,  or  swindle  the  customers, 
bribe  the  judge,  and  abandon  the  girl. 
Forgive  Nixon,  and  we  forgive  our- 
selves. Why  else  go  to  the  trouble  of 
transforming  the  lying  congressman 
and  the  disgraced  president  into  the  el- 
der statesman  and  wise  diplomat  re- 
markable tor  his  telling  of 
t;e<  p  litic al  truths' 

Certainly  it  was  a  metamorphosis 
accomplished  against  long  and  heavy 
odd-.  Nixon'-  incompetence  as  a  pres- 
ident shows  up  on  almost  every  page  ot 
the  published  record,  and  a  close  read- 
ing of  the  small  print  suggests  that  his 
gitts  as  a  statesman  can  best  be  com- 
pared to  John  Grisham's  genius  as  a 
novelist  or  Madonna's  talent  tor  danc- 
ing. It'-  true  that  as  president.  Nixon 
pursued  the  opening  to  China,  which, 
given  the  circumstances,  was  a  teat  of 
diplomacy  comparable  to  conceding 
the  existence  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
it'-  ako  true  that  most  of  the  time  he 
knew  which  telephones  to  tap,  but  widi 
re-pet  r  to  the  more  difficult  questions 
confronting  his  administration  (most 
especially  the  one-  in  Indochina), 
Nixon  was  consistently  and  pitiably 
wrong.  He  believed  in  the  chimera  ot 
the  domino  theory,  and  he  thought 
that  the  United  States  could  win  the 
Vietnam  War  it  only  the  air  force 
dropped  another  twelve  tons  of  explo- 
sives on  another  tour  peasants.  He  was 
wrong  about  the  effects  ot  the  secret 
bombing  and  the  subsequent  invasion 
of  Cambodia — the  North  Vietnamese 
sanctuaries  that  he  meant  to  destroy 
didn't  exist.  At  the  end  he  was  even 
wrong  ak  iut  the  character  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Thinking  that  they  would 
applaud  his  clev  erness  and  what  he  was 
pleased  to  imagine  as  his  -tnking  re- 
semblance  to  both  Teddy  Roosevelt 


and  Charles  de  Gaulle,  he  never  ul 
der-ti  k  d  why  so  many  college  studeni 
hated  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

N\  >r  did  Nixon's  record  on  domesq 
affair-  prov  ide  the  Monographers  wil 
many  proofs  of  "historic  proportion! 
and  "towering  si:e."  As  ignorant  i 
Kissinger  about  the  economic  cons! 
quences  of  his  foreign  policies  and  lJ 
different  to  the  concerns  of  the  Amej 
ican  electorate,  Nixon  (again  for  reJ 
sons  having  solely  to  do  with  his  owl 
reelection)  set  in  motion  a  corrosi* 
inflation  as  well  as  a  divisive  raci 
politics  from  which  the  countrv  hi 
yet  to  recover. 

Tlie  publicist-  also  encountered  vi 
ious  technical  difficulties  washing  d 
laundry  ot  Nixon'-  gangstensm.  Whe 
ever  possible  he  substituted  palace  i 
trigues  for  candid  debate,  and  tl 
standard  biographies  suggest  that 
felt  treelv  at  ease  only  in  the  compa- 
ot  his  own  toadying  courtiers  or  in  rJ 
presence  of  military  despots  like  R 
dinand  Marcos  and  the  Shah  ot  Ira 
and  1  think  it  probable  that  he  envi 
the  Soviets  their  freedom  of  cnmiri 
maneuver.  f 

He  was  constantly  scribbling  fu; 
ous  directives  in  the  margins  of  tj 
daily  press  summaries,  instructing  1: 
henchmen  to  rid  him  of  enemies  bo! 
real  and  imagined.  His  verbs  were  i 
wav-  violent — "Get  someone  to  1: 
him,"  "Fire  him,"  "Freere  him,"  "C: 
him."  "Knock  him  down,"  "Dur 
him."  His  hatred  of  free  speech  was  q 
parent  in  his  even-  gesture  and  exprf 
sion,  and  when  confronted  with 
obstacle  to  his  will,  he  invariably  e 
hibited  the  autocrat's  instinct  to  c 
erce,  break  in,  lie,  and  suppress.  (  . 
one  of  the  tape  recordings  impound;  i 
by  the  Watergate  investigation,  Nix; ; 
speaks  to  Chuck  Colson  about  the  gn, ; 
task  of  chastising  the  legion  ot  his  t  \ 
emies  in  a  voice  hard  to  reconcile  w  [ 
the  image  of  the  benevolent  sage:  "C;  \ 
day  we  will  get  them  . . .  Get  them  : 
the  floor  and  step  on  them,  crush  thei . 
show  no  mercy.  And  we'll  stick  c  i 
heels  in,  step  on  them  hard  and  tw  i 
. . .  right.  Chuck,  right  .1" 

Although  by  the  summer  ot  19: : 
the  standard  iconographies  routinjp 
mentioned  Nixon's  "brilliant"  int  i 
lect  and  "enigmatic"  character,  neirJ  ; 
adjective  is  easy  to  align  with  the  not  | 
As  Nixon's  national  security  advlv  c 


- 


ssinger  used  to  make  tun  of  Nixon's 
lieatball  mind."  1  le  often  telephoned 
j ;  m< >re  sardonic  c< >nfederates  t< i  read 

>ud  from  the  president's  memoranda, 
i  ighing  at  the  pomposity  of  the  lan- 
.  age  that  glossed  over  the  threadbare 

lptiness  of  the  thought.  Nixon's  sev- 

■  il  books  extend  and  annotate  the 
Ice.  The  writing  is  poor,  the  argu- 
lints  trite,  the  author's  voice  as  sen- 

■  itious  as  that  of  a  latter-day  Pi  donius. 
nd  of  belaboring  the  obvious  and 
ry  pleased  with  himself  in  his  wil- 
l's hat,  Nixon  is  forever  telling  his 
iders  that  the  Russians  cannot  be 
isted,  that  a  surprising  number  of 
ople  exist  in  a  state  of  poverty,  and 

that  war  isn't  a  game  of 

Sy  Parcheesi. 
|c  >r  d<  >es  the  record  sh<  >w  Nixon 
long  the  more  complex,  let  alone 
igmatic,  figures  appearing  on  the 
jmerican  political  stage  over  the  last 
irty-odd  years.  Although  he  w  as  un- 
Iihle,  he  was  also  tiresomely  prc- 
:ta  Me.  His  principal  biographers 
anidiously  attest  to  the  rigidity  of 
\i  character  and  its  uncanny  lack  of 
velopment;  even  his  mother  said  of 
n,  "I  never  knew  a  person  to  change 
little."  Loyal  only  to  his  invincible 
fishness,  Nixon  in  any  and  .ill  cir- 
mstances  could  he  counted  upon  to 
here  to  three  inflexible  rules  of  pro- 
cure: ( 1 )  To  tell  the  expedient  and 
f-serving  lie,  (2)  To  ask  only  one 
portant  question  of  the  other  peo- 
i  at  the  table  (i.e.,  "What's  in  it  for 
chard  Nixon.'"),  (})  To  unctuously 
>claim  his  own  innocence. 
Bryce  Harlow,  another  of  Nixon's 
unselors,  once  compared  him  to  "a 
rk  .  .  .  push  him  down  and  he  pops 
ht  hack  up."  Precisely  like  a  cork  or 
lechanical  toy,  Nixon  is  forever  say- 

I,  "I  am  not  a  crook,"  or  "When  the 
isident  does  it,  that  means  it  is  not 
"gal,"  and  because  it  always  turns 
t  that  he  is  a  crook  (or  a  liar,  or  a 

II,  or  a  cheat)  the  story  is  never  very 
eresting.  Neither  are  the  adventures 
a  cork. 

Corks,  however,  possess  the  virtue  of 
bdictahly  rising  and  falling  like  the 
natures  made  tor  afternoon  soap 
|Lra,  forever  scaling  the  battlements 
■nelodrama  and  falling  hack  into  the 
liat  of  bathos,  and  it  was  in  his  ca- 
Izity  as  an  actor  temporarily  on  loan 


from  .As  the  W(M  /tons  that  Nixon 
served  the  purposes  of  the  mass  media. 
Reassuringly  incapable  of  further  de- 
velopment, he  never  failed  to  come  up 
w  ith  the  cliche  juste  (about  his  wife's 
"respectable  Republican  cloth  coat"  or 
"the  little  cocker  spaniel  dot;,  (  !hei  k- 
ers"),  and  he  was  always  there,  as  be 
once  famously  said,  "to  kick  around" 
like  a  cheap  toy  or  a  stuffed  hear. 

Like  most  everything  else  made  by 
and  for  the  mass  media,  Nixon  was  a 
collaboration,  a  product  of  the  corpo- 
rate imagination  in  the  manner  of  a 
Broadway  musical,  a  Hollywcx id  action 
film,  or  the  CBS  evening  news.  I  [e  was 
cast  as  the  suspect  wanted  for  the  mur- 
der of  everyone's  brightest  hopes  and 
best  instincts,  and  the  caricature  was 
sc  i  br<  >adly  drawn  that  it  c<  mid  abs<  >rh  >  ir 
blot  out  very  high  quotients  of  guilt, 
tear,  and  self-loathing.  Diverted  by  the 
melodrama  of  Richard  M.  Nixon,  the 
lonely  urchin  fr<  mi  Whittier,  California, 
win )  found  fame  and  ft  irtune  in  the  na- 
tion's capital  (found  it  and  lost  it  and 
then  found  it  again),  we  could  forget 
what  it  was  that  he  did — forget  what 
was  at  risk  in  the  Watergate  conspira- 
cies and  Indochina,  forget  how  many 
pei  iple  died.  The  bias  of  the  mass  me- 
dia favors  the  personal  over  the  imper- 
sonal, the  actor  over  the  act,  and  the 
caricature  of  Nixon  allowed  us  to  pre- 
serve the  innocence  of  the  American 
dream  by  transforming  a  bleak  and  ter- 
rible tragedy  into  prime-time  situatii  >n 
c<  >medy. 

As  is  the  habit  of  actors,  Nixon 
brooded  over  the  worth  and  beauty  of 
his  image  in  the  press,  often  peering 
through  the  newspapers  tor  two  and 
three  hours  at  a  time,  and  when  I  lis- 
tened to  Washington  reporters  talk 
about  his  obsessive  marking  up  i  «t  then- 
copy  I  thought  of  the  mechanical  toy 
reading  the  label  on  its  box,  trying  to 
figure  out  what  it  was  that  the  manu- 
facturers had  in  mind.  I'm  not  sure 
that  he  ever  fully  understood  the  in- 
structions, which  possibly  explains  why 
he  so  often  mistook  his  own  character 
or  felt  compelled,  especially  in  his  lat- 
er years,  n  >  speak  of  himself  in  the  third 
person.  Prior  to  his  first  meeting  with 
Russian  Premier  Leonid  Brezhnev  m 
the  spring  of  1^72,  Nixon  directed 
Kissinger,  who  proceeded  him  to  Mos- 
cow, to  announce  him  as  a  man  who 
was  "direct,  honest,  stn  >ng."  1  le  was,  in 


fact,  devious,  dishonest,  and  weak,  but 
Kissinger  at  the  time  was  still  wearing 
the1  White  I  l«  iuse  livery  and  let  the  re- 
mark pass  with  mt  amendment .  C  )n  the 
eve  ot  another  of  Ins  departures  to 
Moscow,  Nixon  compared  himself  In >th 
w  ith  1  Xvight  Eisenh< iwer  i >n  the  morn- 
ing of  D-day  and  with  William  the 
Conqueror  on  the  afternoon  prior  to 
the  Norm. in  inv  asion  i  'I  Hi. gland  in 
the  eleventh  century. 

.Among  the  reported  sightings  of 
Nixon  impersonating  a  public  statue, 
the  most  recent  appeared  in  The  New 
Yorker  on  May  9,  in  Michael  Koala's 
breathlessly  admiring  account  of  an 
August  1989  dinner  party  at  Nixon's 
house  in  Saddle  River,  New  Jersey. 
Nixon  always  liked  to  conduct  im- 
promptu seminars  on  the-  topics  of  ge- 
ography and  world  history,  and  while 
the  brandy  was  being  handed  around, 
betook  it  into  his  bead  to  enlighten 
and  improve  two  Chinese  diplomats 
recently  arrived  from  Beijing.  Mean- 
ing tor  his  words  to  be  carried  grand- 
ly back  to  (.'lima  (as  it  they  were 
emeralds  on  a  velvet  cushion),  Nixon, 
speaking  very  slowly,  very  solemnly, 
said,  "When  Nixon  was  President  and 
Leader  of  the  Free  World,  he  found 
that  firmness  paid.  Von  tell  them  that." 
Somewhat  later  in  the  ev  ening,  while 
showing  his  guests  around  the  house, 
he  opened  the  door  to  his  study  and 
announced,  "This  is  where  Nixon 
works."  "This  is  the  desk  at  which 
Nixon  wrote  all  his  books." 

The  next  question,  "Who  wrote 
Nixon.'"  Korda  was  too  polite  to  ask, 
but  it  1  had  to  answer  it,  I  would  guess 
that  we  all  wrote  Nixon.  Even  citizens 
as  nominally  liberal  as  Tom  Wicker 
and  Murray  Kempton  found  in  the  car- 
icature' the  hope  of  redemption.  Wick- 
er's biography  of  Nixon,  (  )ne  o)  I  s, 
deriv  es  its  melancholy  and  elegiac  tone 
from  the  aufhi  »r's  sense  ot  his  own  tail- 
tires,  and  Kempti  >n,  writing  his  maudlin 
farewell  on  the  occasion  of  Nixon's 
death,  said,  "His  sheer  vulnerability  so 
tills  the  menu  >r\  as  to  expel  all  musings 
about  his  place  in  history  "  No  wonder 
the  media  w  ere  so  loud  with  lamenta- 
tion So  many  of  us  have  so  much  for 
which  we  wish  to  be  forgiven  that  1 
wouldn't  be  surprised  it  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future'  President  C  linton  sug- 
gests naming  a  national  holiday  in 
Nixon's  honor.  ■ 
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the  conservative 
c:ave-in 

Adapted  from  Dead  Right,  fry'  David  Frwm,  to  be 
/>H/i/^/ic\i  next  month  by  New  Republic  Books/Basic 
Hooks.  Frum  has  worked  as  a  columnist  for  Forbes 
aikl  as  an  editor  and  irriter  for  t/ie  editorial  pageo)  The 
Wall  Street  |ournal.  He  (ires  in  Toronto, 

c 

k.  /linf  it--  formation  in  the  earh  1950s,  the 

intellectual  me>vetnent  known  as  American  con- 
servatism has  stood  tor  two  overarching  principles: 
anticommunism  ahroad  and  radical  reductii  >n  in 
the  size,  cost,  anil  hossiness  of  the  federal  go\  - 
eminent  .it  home.  Anticommunism  has  losi  m<  >st 
i  >t  its  :cst ,  for  the  time  being  anyway.  1  he  hossi- 
ness i  it  g»  twrnment  might  h.i\  e  seemed  to  be  an 
issue  with  si ,i\ inn  P<  >wer;  yet  c  i  »nservatives  have 
tired  of  n  .ill  the  same.  The  country's  leading 
conservative  politicians  and  intellectuals  may  at- 
tack this  or  that  ridiculous  teat  ure  of  t  ivcrween- 
ing  government,  the\  ma\  propose  this  or  thai 
more  or  less  libertarian  alternative  to  President 
C  ilinton's  plan  to  reorganize  the  American  med- 
ical system,  Kit  radical  criticism  of  the  very  idea 
that  Washington  should  extract  and  redistribute 
one  quarter  of  the  nation's  wealth  has  simply  pe- 

In  C  \  ingress,  the  Republicans  stamp  and  h«  iller 
ervc  Si  h.  ial  Set.  urn  , 
sir\  arive  bugbear  —  invi<  tlate.  In  the  press,  think 
tanks,  ind  at  atlemta,  vou  can  ' 

til  that  the  left 

1960s  to  the  identity  politics  of  today.  l~he  sin- 


gle-parent family,  tumbling  educational  stan- 
dards, immigration,  crime,  ethnic  Balkanization 
— conservative  magazines  and  conservative  con- 
versation bubble  with  ferment  over  these.  About 
morality  and  nationality,  conservatives  have 
plenty  to  say.  But  their  opposition  to  Washing- 
ton's role  as  a  conduit  for  the  redistribution  of 
wealth  has  cooled,  when  it  has  not  disappeared 
altogether. 

Conservatives  have  lost  their  zeal  tor  advo- 
cating minimal  government  not  because  they 
have  decided  that  big  government  is  desirable 
but  because  they  have  wearily  concluded  that 
trying  to  reduce  it  is  hopeless,  and  that  even 
the  task  of  preventing  its  further  growth  will 
probably  exceed  their  strength.  What  conser- 
vatives have  learned  is  that  most  Americans 
like  big  government.  The  major  domestic  spend- 
ing programs — Social  Security,  Medicare,  aid 
in  farmers  and  to  veterans — are  all  hugely  pop- 
ular, and  especially  popular,  ironically,  w  ith  the 
Republican  Party's  core  constituency.  Republi- 
cans have  therefore  av  oided  these  topics,  nor  so 
much  from  calculating  cowardice  but  as  it  in 
the  thrall  of  some  genetic  predisposition.  In  a 
democratic  culture,  feeling  yourself  separate 
from  the  people  is  distressing,  even  frightening: 
Can  there  be  a  stronger  temptation  than  the 
desire  to  please  the  crowd,  to  say  only  what  it 
wants  to  hear?  C  \  mservatives  are  fighting  hard- 
er against  gays  in  the  military  than  against  the 
(  linton  health  plan  because  they  know  th.it  tin 
the  former  issue  the  crowd  w  ill  be  with  them  and 
tear  that  on  the  latter,  the  crowd  will 

Hnot. 
owever  heath  the  1980s  may  have  ap- 
peared, they  were  tor  conservatives  a  testing 
and  disillusioning  time.  Conservatives  owned 


From  the  Buffalo  News. 


the  executive  branch  for  eight  years  and  had 
ureal  influence  over  it  for  four  inure;  rhev  dom- 
inated the  Sen. for  six  years;  and  h\  the  end 
nt  the  decade  exercised  near  complete  control 
over  the  federal  judiciary.  .And  yet,  every  time 
they  set  ahoui  to  undo  the  work  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  Lyndon  |ohnson,  and  Richard  Nixon 
— the  work  they  had  damned  for  nearly  half  .1 
century—  ihev  felt  the  public's  wary  eyes  upon 
them.  The\  didn't  dare,  and  they  realized  that 
they  didn't  dare.  1  heir  moment  came  and 
flic  kered. 

The  Reagan  interlude  misled  conservatives 
into  thinking  that  the  American  people  were 
with  them — not  in  .1  casual,  happenstance  sense 
hul  deeply,  even  when  conservative  ideology 
might  deny  vi iters  s<  >me  henefit  1  >ut  i  »f  the  Trea- 
sury 1  >r  upbraid  them  d  >r  si  imething  ir  w<  mid  give 
them  pleasure  t<  1  di  >.  .And  as  they  have  discovered 
the  uncomfortable  truth — thai  the  people  are 
not  with  them,  that  Americans  are  willing  to 
have  government  reduced  only  until  they  feel  the 
pinch — conservatives,  instead  of  holding  fast, 
have  adapted  to  the  pe<  >ple.  That  adaptati<  >n  ex- 
plains the  triviality  and  cynicism  that  have  char- 
acterized too  much  nt  conservative  politics  over 
the  past  tew  years — the  proclivity  tor  gimmicks 
like  enterprise  zones  and  school  vouchers,  the 
overenthusiastic  attempts  tn  reach  conservative 
goals  without  upending  liberalism's  must  popu- 
lar achievements. 

Thai  is  why,  despite  all  the  caterwauling  about 


Reagan's  supposedly  savage  budget  cuts,  not  one 
major  spending  program  (except  for  revenue 
sharing  with  the  states,  which  w  as  not  really  a 
program  at  all)  was  eliminated  during  bis  presi- 
dency. Thar  is  why  federal  spending  (adjusted 
tor  inflation)  rose  by  50  percent  over  the  eight 
Reagan  years.  And  it  is  why,  by  Inauguration 
Day  1993,  the  average  effective  federal  tax  rate 
bad  returned  to  within  one  tenth  of  a  percent- 
age point  of  its  level  on  Inauguration  Hay  1981 . 
Nor  was  this  the  fault  of  backsliding  Busbies: 
more  than  half  the  Reagan  rax  cut  was  lost  be- 
tween 1985  and  1989. 

The  early  1990s  are  in  some  ways  more  con- 
ducive to  conservatism  than  the  1980s  were. 
Slow  economic  growth  has  squeezed  govern- 
ment budgets,  especially  state  and  local  bud- 
gets. Far  more  than  in  the  1980s,  governors  and 
mayors  face  voters  w  ho  profess  to  prefer  budget 
c  uts  1 1  >  tax  iiu  reases.  But  tin  >se  same  v<  iters  c  1  m- 
tinue  to  expect  lavishly  equipped  suburban  high 
schools,  subsidized  tuition  at  state  c<  illeges,  toll- 
free  highways,  and  envin  mmental  impn  »vemeni 
at  others'  expense.  What  could  be  more  tempt- 
ing to  a  politician  than  to  teach  v  oters  to  blame 
taxes  and  regulat  ions  n<  >t  on  the  requirements  <  >t 
the  middle  class  but  on  the  in<  irdinate  demands 
of  the  poor'  What  could  he  mote  politically 
reckless  than  to  attack  bloated  educal  ion,  high- 
way, and  farm  budgets,  which  largely  benefit 
the  middle  class.'  Unfortunately,  the  refusal  to 
rake  that  apparently  reckless  course  dooms  all 
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other  conscn  ative  hopes  to  futility.  It  you  can- 
m  it  no  to  inkklle-c hiss  const  ituents,  you  can- 
noi  lighten  the  crushing  load  ol  government 
upon  society.  AnJ  n  is  this  burden  thai  makes 
the  social  prohlems  C(  mservat  ives  tret 


i 
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Ik-  abandonment  of  antigovernment  zeal 
opened  .1  void  m  conservative  ideology.  To  fill 
that  vi  iid,  new  1  ypes  of  0  mservat  ism  an  ise.  They 
can  he  divided  into  three  broad  groups-  opti- 
mists, nil  iralists,  and  nationalists—  each  led  by  a 
prominent  political  figure:  Jack  Kemp,  William 
Rennett,  and  Patrick  Buchanan,  respectively. 
1  he\  differ  about  main  things,  but  .ill  agree  that 
the  time  has  l  *  hik-  for  conservatives  to  quit  tret  - 
ting  about  the  pi  >wer  >  >!  the  central  government 
and  in  begin  using  it. 

In  one  sense,  this  (.mild  be  good  news  for 
America:  n  could  portend  greater  social  con- 
sensus, with  virtually  everyone  agreeing  about 
the  proper  functions  of  government,  even  it 
the  parties  quibble  over  details.  That's  how  aca- 
demic political  scientists  and  earnest  liberals 
have  always  wanted  politics  to  work.  The  lead- 
ing political  book  of  1992,  E.  J.  1  Sonne's  The 


|Note| 

ANOTHER  FOND 
NIXON  MEMORY 


/  he  note  below  was  jotted  down  by  II  R.  (Boh) 
I  laldeman  while  he  met  with  President  Richard  Nixon 
onMay  12.  197/.  It  appeared  in  "About  Nixon:  An 
Insider's  Nines  /-mm  the  ( )val  ( office,"  an  article  by 
lames  N.  Rosen  in  the  .\jml  _>c>  Ncwsdav.  Rosen,  who 
is  writing  d  hook  about  former  attorney  general  lohn 
Mitchell,  recently  acquired  microfiche  copies  oj 
1 00, 000  pages  of  notes  made  by  I  laldeman  while  he 
uas  serving  as  Nixon's  chiej  oj  stall  I  he  note  helm 
had  never  before  been  published. 


1 


ne  1  resident  wants  .1  study  d<  >ne  ti  >r  his  <  >wn 
knowledge.  I  he  baseball  game  on  WH1I1  was 
rained  1  ml  last  night .  (  'BS  . . .  then  pur  <  >n  a  sh.  iw 
to  till  tune.  Star  i >t  show — square  type — named 
Arch.  I  lippy  si  m-in-law.  I  his  sh»  >w  was  total  glo- 
rification of  homosex.  Made  Arch  look  bad- 
homo,  look  good.  Is  this  common  on  T\ 
1  Vst ructit >n  or  ci\'ilizat  it >n  to  build  hi  nn>  is.  Made 
the  homos,  as  the  most  attract  ive  type.  Ft >l lowed 
Hue-Haw. 


War  Against  Public  Life:  Why  Americans  Hate 
Politics,  argued  that  Americans  would  be  a  lot 
likelier  to  vote  if  politicians  quit  arguing  about 
abortion  and  flag  burning  and  filled  their 
spee(  lies  instead  with  meaty  details  of  the  lat- 
est highway  bill  i  ir  the  fine-tuning  of  the  earned- 
inc  1  >me  tax  c  redil . 

I  suspect,  howev  er,  that  the  abatement  of  the 
fifty-year  struggle  ovef  the  size  and  role  of  the 
federal  government  will  in  fact  make  politics  a 
lot  nastier.  It  everyone  agrees  about  big  gov- 
ernment, the  only  way  to  mobilize  and  excite 
voters  is  precisely  to  emphasize  the  wide  and 
growing  gulf  between  Americans  of  differing 
backgrounds,  races,  and  moral  convictions.  The 
future  will  hold  not  an  endless  succession  of 
solemn  policy  debates  but  more  of  the  kind  of 
furor  that  surrounded  the  issue  of  gays  in  the 
military — more  of  the  kind  of  politics  that  Midge 
Decter  had  in  mind  when  she  contended  that 
Reagan's  electoral  victories  were  due  "not  so 
much  to  a  wish  for  radical  new  policies  as  to  an 
open  declaration  of  war  over  the  culture.  And 
a  c  ulture  war,  as  the  liberals  understood  far  bet- 
ter than  did  their  conservative  opponents,  is  a 
war  t( '  the  death.  Ft  >r  a  culture  war  is  not  a  bat- 
tle over  policy,  though  policy  in  many  cases 
gives  it  expression;  it  is  rather  a  battle  about 
matters  of  the  spirit." 

(.  Conservatives  may  be  able  to  exploit  that  cul- 
ture w  ar  in  order  to  w  in  political  power.  But  ex- 
ercising  power — that  is  a  different  business. 
Conservatives  suffer  a  very  different  political 
problem  these  days  than  liberals  do.  Avowed  lib- 
erals have  a  difficult  time  winning  power  in  this 
country;  avowed  conservatives  do  not.  You  no 
longer  ^et  far  in  public  lite  by  preaching  that 
the  poor  are  poor  because  someone  else  is  not 
poor,  or  that  criminals  can  be  rehabilitated,  or 
that  American  troops  should  get  their  orders 
from  the  United  Nations.  There's  no  liberal  ver- 
sion of  Rush  Limbaugh.  However,  when  conser- 
vatism's glittering  generalities  ("You  are 
overtaxed")  turn  into  legislative  specifics  ("You 
must  pay  m< ire  ti  1  send  yt lur  kid  to  the  state  uni- 
versity"), we  run  into  as  much  trouble  in  mid- 
session  as  liberals  do  at  election  time.  Twelve 
years  of  twisting  and  struggling  to  escape  this 
snare  have  merely  entangled  conservatives  ever 
more  deepU  in  it.  The  public  loves  our  themes 
but  not  our  policies;  it  shares  our  goals  but  rejects 
the  *  inly  method-  h\  w  hich  those  goals  can  be  at- 
tained. Is  there  a  way  out? 

OnR  one:  conservative  intellectuals  should 
learn  to  care  a  little  less  about  the  electoral 
pn  ispei  ts of  the  Republican  Party,  indulge  less  in 
policy  cleverness  and  ethnic  demagoguery,  and 
do  what  intellectuals  of  all  descriptions  arc- 
obliged  to  do — practice  honesty  and  pay  the 
pric  e. 


■ 


From  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Queen  Netertete,  a  series  oj  fourteen  sculptures  by  Billy  Wilder  and  Bruce  Houston  /  fie  heads  were  shou'n 
last  winter  at  Lams  Stem  Fine  Arts,  in  Beverly  }  Ull\,  California  Wilder  directed  twenty-four  films  r>etu>een  1933  and  1978;  Houston  is  a  San 
Diego  artist  whose  work  is  included  in  the  collections  oj  Martin  Mull,  Norman  Lear,  and  the  Smithsonian  An  Institute 
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UNJUST  DESSERTS 

From  a  complaint  filed  in  April  by  Jennifer  Snider 
in  Palm  Beach  L  '.ounty,  Florida,  circuit  court.  Sny- 
der is  suing  RJ  i  jators  C  neenacres,  a  Florida  restau- 
rant known  for  its  "pie  in  the  lace"  tradition,  for 
five  dollars ,  a  customer  can  have  a  waiter  push  a  pie 
made  oj  whipped  cream  into  another  customer's  face. 

1.  On  October  29,  1993,  the  Plaintiff,  Jennifer 
Snyder,  was  planning  to  have  dinner  with  her 
family  and  friends  at  a  restaurant  operated  by  RJ 
Gators  Greenacres,  Inc.,  in  Greenacres,  Florida. 

2.  At  that  time  and  place,  an  employee  of  R) 
Gators  pushed  a  cream  pie  in  the  face  of  the 
Plaintiff,  Jennifer  Snyder,  allegedly  at  the  re- 
quest of  another  customer. 

3.  This  employee  came  hack  later  to  push  an- 
other pie  into  the  Plaintiff's  face. 

4-  The  Plaintiff  requested  that  the  waiter  not 
push  any  more  pies  into  her  face. 

5.  A  second  waiter  then  approached  Jennifer 
Snyder  with  another  pie  and  attempted  to  push, 
it  into  her  face,  despite  the  Plaintiff's  directive 
to  leav  e  her  alone  and  not  push  any  more  pies  in- 
to her  face. 

6.  Jennifer  Snyder  moved  in  order  to  avoid 
being  hit  by  this  second  pie  and  in  the  process  hit 
her  head  on  the  corner  of  the  booth  she  was  sit- 
ting in. 

7.  The  employees  of  RJ  Gators  Greenacres 


then  struck  the  Plaintiff,  against  her  expressed 
will,  with  two  additional  pies. 

8.  The  Defendant,  RJ  Gators  Greenacres,  was 
obligated  to  the  Plaintiff  and  others  similarly 
situated  to  provide  a  sate  dining  experience.  The 
Defendant  was  negligent  for  the  following  rea- 
s(  ins: 

A.  The  Defendant's  empl<  >yees  refused  t<  >  c<  im- 
ply with  the  request  and  directive  of  the  Plain- 
tiff to  leave  her  alone  and  not  push  another  pie 
into  her  face. 

R.  The  Defendant  tailed  to  inform  all  its  c  us- 
tomers  of  the  risks  and  hazards  involved  in  eat- 
ing at  the  restaurant  as  a  result  of  the  pies  that 
may  be  pushed  into  their  faces. 

C.  The  Defendant  tailed  to  provide  a  sate  area 
for  its  customers  when  the\  were  having  pies 
pushed  inn i  their  faces. 

D.  The  Defendant  tailed  to  teach  its  em- 
ployees a  manner  of  pushing  pics  into  the  faces 
of  their  customers  that  would  prevent  injuries 
to  the  customers  who  were  being  hit  by  the 
pies. 

9.  Due  to  the  Defendant's  negligence,  the 
Plaintiff,  Jennifer  Snyder,  suffered  bodily  injury 
and  resulting  pain  and  suffering;  disability;  dis- 
figurement; mental  anguish;  aggravation  of  a 
previously  existing  condition;  expense  of  hospi- 
talization, medical  and  nursing  care,  and  treat- 
ment; loss  of  earnings;  loss  of  ability  to  earn 
m<  mey;  and  K  >ss  <  it  the  capacity  ft  >r  the  enj<  tyment 
of  life. 
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OUR  FINANCIAL  SKILLS  HELPED  ONE  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY 
FIND  THE  LIGHT  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  TUNNEL.  The  AIG  Companies  serve  one  M 
the  world's  most  successful  gold  mining  <  ompanies  withexcess  casualty  a/id  directors  and  officers  insurance.  Bui  when  management  saih 
they  needed  protection  against  falling  gold  prices  and  rising  dieselfuel  costs,  we  had  a  chance  to  show  a  different  mettle.  With  a  oneE 


iUion-ounce  gold  hedging  facility.  And  a  series  of fixedforfloaiing-raie  fuel  transactions  known  as  financially  settled  simps. 
)th  arranged  by  ourAlG  Trading  Group  Inc.  So  the  company  was  able  to  lock  in  reasonable  costs  and  healthy  profits  for  a  good  long 
ne.  By  consistently  providing  the  definitive  response  to  risks  like  these,  we  light  the  way  for  one  customer  after  another. 

American  International  Group,  Inc.,  Dept    V  7o  I'inc  Street.  New  York.  NY  1(>27<1 


U.S.  POST  MODERNISM 


The  postage  scamps  above,  designed  and  printed  by  First  Issue  Reserved  Edition  ( FIRE),  an  anonymous  group  of  artists,  were  on  display  in  More) 
.it  Soble  Efekt's,  a  Neu  York  City  gallery.  Mth  nigh  the  stamps  are  intended  as  works  of  art.  several  collectors  have  successfully  used  them  to  mai 
Utters.  In  addition  to  the  Amy  Fisher.  Kdlibiate.  and  Mike  Tyson  designs  shown  above.  FIRE  has  made  stamps  featuring  guns,  burning  flags .  am 


[Letters] 

MAIL  BONDING 


From  the  table  of  contents  fur  Personal  Letter- 
Work-,  by  Jiidi  Barton  arui  Sate  Rosenblatt,  a  guide 
to  writing  personal  and  business  letters,  published 
by  Round  luike  Publishing,  in  Ridgefield,  Connecti- 
cut. The  book  contains  more  than  4CC  sample  let- 
- 

I 

with  computer  software  that  allows  the  user  to  per- 
sonalize the  letters  where  needed. 


Sorry  1  Spoiled  Your  Party 
Sorry  My  Chi  LI  Misbehaved 
Sorry  My  Pet  Caused  Trouble 
Sorry  I  Burned  a  Hole  in  Your  Sofa 
Sorry  I  Drank  Too  Much 
Si  irn  1  Lied  to  You 

Sorry  1  Misunderstood  Your  Intentions 
Sorry  1  Started  a  Fight 

! 

Your  Lawn  Need-  Mowing 
You  Forgot  to  Return  My  Tool- 
Y  uir  Child  Is  Bullying  Mine 
Y-ur  Child  Stole  Something 


Your  Waiter  Made  Sexist  Comments  to  Me 
Your  Salesperson  Has  an  Offensive  Odor 

Sensitive  Issues 

You  Didn't  Understand  My  Needs 
My  Guests  Felt  Snubbed  by  You 
Your  Behavior  Embarrassed  Me 
You  Set  a  Bad  Example  tor  My  Children 
\ou  Ignored  Me 

1  W  on't  Baby-sit  tor  You  Anymore 

1  Won't  Give  You  a  Letter  of  Reference 

1  Won't  Lend  Yni  Money 

Stop  Harassing  Our  Daughter 

Stop  Seeing  My  Husband 

I'm  Having  an  Affair  With  Your  Wife 

You  Have  a  Problem  With  Alcohol 

You're  a  Bigot 

Your  Coaching  Style  Is  Destructive 

You  Are  No  Longer  Welcome  in  Our  Home 

Stop  Stalking  Me 

Family  and  Friends 

Dad  Has  to  Have  an  Operation 
Grandpa  Died  Peacefully 
I  Had  a  Miscarriage 
M>  Husband  Was  Laid  Off 
Dear  Mom  and  Dad.  My  Grades  Were  Awful 
Dear  Mom  and  Dad,  Please  Send  Money- 
Dear  Mom  and  Dad,  I'm  Pregnant 


L  V.ir  Mom  and  Dad,  1  Want  to  Move  Rack 
1  li  une 

Dear  \l< >m  and  1  )ad,  I'm  ( lay 
Repay  the  Money  You  Hun  ow  ed 
Remove  the  Furniture  You  1  lave  Stored  m  M\ 
Basement 

I'm  the  Child  Y<  hi  I  Save  Up  f<  ir  Adi  ipt  ii  in 
It's  Your  Turn  to  Take  Care  of  Grandma 


[Tips] 

LONG-DISTANCE 
PARENTING 


From  "Guilt  Trips"  a  pamphlet  of  "positive  par- 
exiting  tips"  created  and  distributed  by  M(  7  Telccnm- 
munications  to  parents  who  travel  on  business.  More 
than  10,000  people  have  ordered  the  pamphlet  since 
April. 

F 

A  or  parents,  business  trips  <  iften  turn  int>  i  guilt 
trips:  ynilt  about  missing  important  family  ev  ents, 
guilt  ah  nit  missing  everyday  r<  >utines,  guilt  aK  »ut 
leaving  y<  iur  loved  ones  behind.  Rut  there  are  pos- 
itive parenting  steps  you  can  take  to  make  your 
business  travel  less  stressful  and  more  enjoyable 
f<  ir  the  entire  family. 

Phone  home 

As  obvious  as  it  might  seem,  there  are  some 
proven  guidelines  that  make  phoning  home 
more  productive.  It  you  simply  ask  "How  are 
you?"  when  you  call,  you'll  probably  hear  "I'm 
fine."  End  of  conversation.  Instead,  ask  spec  it- 
ic  questions  like  "Did  you  play  on  the  jungle 
gym  at  school?"  and  "How  was  the  T-hall 
game'"  Talk  about  a  current  event  you  and 
your  family  might  have  seen  on  TV  or  in  the 
newspaper.  Talk  about  the  weather  at  home 
and  where  you  are.  Use  the  same  "separation 
sayings"  you  use  at  home.  It  you  say  "See  you 
later,  alligator"  at  home,  say  it  before  you  hang 
up  the  phone. 

Get  the  facts  via  fax 

Fax  machines  are  a  great  way  to  send  or  receive 
detailed  messages.  You  can  use  them  to  help  with 
homework  even  when  you're  in  another  city. 
They're  also  a  terrific  way  to  send  personalized 
notes  or  other  greetings — perhaps  even  a  com- 
ic strip  you  can  all  chuckle  over. 

Play  your  cards  right 

Many  parents  make  it  a  pi  lint  t<  i  send  p<  istcards 
tmm  all  their  trav  el  destinations.  Kids  love  get- 
ting mail  addressed  to  them.  You  can  make  scrap- 
hooks  of  all  the  postcards,  personalizing  them 


[Mi  ivie  Rev  iews| 

HOORAY 

FOR  HOLLYWELD 

From  "  Fop  Ten  Welding  Moviesof  All  Time."  j\m  of 
a  (>ress  release  issued  in  March  fry  the  American  Weld- 
ing Society,  a  trade  association  foi  welders,  based  in 
Miami.  /  he  42 ,000 -member  association  recogitizes 
filmmakers,  performers,  and  unters  who  have  made 
"positive  amtributions"  to  welding;  in  April  the  group 
announced  us  first-ever  "Welding  in  Popular  (  ul- 
nae" awards,  including  citations  to  Jennifer  Beals  for 
Best  At  tress ,  James  (  'amen  >n  ft  >r  Best  1  >na  t<  n .  arid 
Tom  (  'Lines  for  Best  Literary  Treatment  of  Welding. 

Flashdance  ( 1983) — Arguably  the  best  welding 
mi  »vie  ever  made.  "Flashdance  was  a  waters!  ted  f<  >r 
the  welding  industry,  as  it  presented  welding  as  an 
acceptable  profession,  regardless  ot  gender,"  ac- 
cording to  Welding  Journal  senior  editor  .Andrew 
(.  'ullisi  >n.  A  must-see  fi  >r  "r<  »d  burners"  everywhere. 

I  nder  Siege  ( 1993) — "We  need  an  arc  welder'" 
Gary  Busey's  desperate  call  for  help  epitomizes  this 
Steven  Seagal  thriller  that  underscores  the  mil- 
itary-industrial complex's  dependence  on  weld- 
ing. Welders  are  portrayed  as  the  "go  to"  guys 
when  the  c  hips  are  d<  >wn.  A  favi  irite  aim  >ng  un- 
derwater welders. 

Aliens  (1986)  —  Interplanetary  marines  use 
welding  t< '  keep  the  creature  at  bay  and  thus  buy 
Sigourney  Weaver  much-needed  time  to  regroup 
and  tight  back.  Directed  by  James  (  'ameron,  a  big- 
time  welding  tan. 

Gung  Ho  (1986)— This  Ron  Howard  film 
makes  viewers  aware  ot  exactly  how  |apanese 
automakers,  and  subsequently  Detroit,  came  to 
depend  on  welding  in  general  and  robotic  weld- 
ing in  particular.  According  to  Fob  Irving,  Weld- 
ing Journal's  feature  writer,  "The  car  industry  is 
very  dependent  on  welding,  especially  it  you  con- 
sider thai  the  average  car  has  3,000  t<  >  4,000  spot 
welds,"  A  cult  favorite  among  members  of  the 
American  Welding  Society,  Detroit  Section. 

The  Road  Warrior  (1981)  —  Even  in  a  post- 
nuclear  wi  >rld  where  gas  is  scarce  and  r<  »ving  gangs 
of  thugs  abound,  the  welder  is  still  very  much 
needed.  Sparks  galore  in  the  climactic  ending. 

Radio  Fiver  — Tins  sensitive  film  from 

director  Richard  Donnei  chronicles  the  some- 
times painful  childhood  of  two  brothers.  In  a 
moment  of  tenderness,  the  usually  abusive  step- 
father— in  his  welding  mask — shows  the  boys 
hi  iw  t< '  "lay  a  bead."  Welders  are  pei  iple  ti  m  »,  and, 
like  other  professionals,  their  jobs  occasionally 
take  a  heavy  toll  on  their  personal  lives. 


Kl\l'l\l.s  hi 


m  v  en  p|.i\  ing 

Mam  parents  rei  i rnJ  sti  >i  it  -  > >n  tape  t> >r  their 
..       hili  the  parents  arc 

gone.  1  hi-  i-  |  crteU  tor  a  tuck-in,  to  make  the 
Juld  feel  Hi'  ire  comfortable  ah<  ml  going  to  sleep. 
An  appealing  alternative  to  pre-taping  a  bed- 
time storv,  i-  to  (ake  a  duplicate  storybook  w  ith 
you  -i>  you  can  read  n  over  the  pinna-  while  your 

When  you  return  home,  keep  in  mind  that 
ilure  i-  an  inevitable  readjustment  period,  re- 
gardless ol  In  >\v  K ing  yi  m've  been  g< >ne.  I  hi- is  a 
l:i vat  t  line  to  gather  the  family  and  look  at  \  ide<  »- 
tape-  ot  events  you  might  have  missed  w  hile  you 
were  away.  Breakout  the  popcorn.  Put  together 
your  postcard  scrapbooks.  Make  a  party  ot  it. 
I  lave  tun. 
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THE  PACKAGING 
(ANDRE-PACKAGING) 
OF  A  GENERATION 


Adapted  from  Late  Bloomers:  The  Declining 
Prospects  ot  the  Twentysomething Generation, 
by  I  ~)avid  Lipsky  and  Alexander  Abrams,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  (  ktober  by  Times  Books/Random  House. 
Lipsky,  a  noi'elist,  and  Abrams,  an  aiurmey,  are  both, 
in  their  late  twenties. 

A 

A.  m.  ny<  me  who  has  been  reading  the  pre—  for 
the  la-t  tew  years  should  by  now  he  quite  famil- 
iar w  ith  the  shortcomings  of  "Generation  X." 
As  The  Adantie  explained  in  1992,  people  under 
thirty  are  "more  comfortable  shopping  or  playing 
than  working  or  studying.  .  .  .  They  watch  too 
much  TV  .  .  .  ,  cheat  on  tests,  don't  read  news- 
papers." In  1993,  the  Houston  Chronicle  described 
today's  young  people  .1-  "poorly  educated,  polit- 
ically apathetic  [and]  morally  obtuse."  The  gen- 
eration'- attitude  has  been  summed  up  by  the 
media  in  a  -mule  word:  "-lacker."  Faced  w  ith 
tin-  chorus  of  derision,  one  can  easily  forget  that 
five  years  ago  the  media'-  concerns  about  people 
in  our  generation — those  horn  between  1961 
and  P'72 — w  ere  altogether  different. 

Until  1990,  the  media'-  worry  about  people 
our  age  was  not  that  we  were  growing  up  too  re- 
luctantly, or  too  apathetically,  but  th.it  we  were 
getting  old  too  fast.  We  were  too  comfortable 
working  and  studying;  we  didn't  know  how  to 
play.  1  he  Los  Angeles  Times  warned  that  "Stu- 
dent- Are  All  Business  These  Days."  As  early  as 
1984,  Paul  Johnson  w  rote  a  long  essav  in  the 
New  York  Times  speaking  of  "the  harsh,  dry,  ma- 
terialistic wind"  th.it  was  sweeping  across  college 
campuses.  For  Johnson  this  was  unquestionably 
.1  w  idespread  phenomenon.  Success,  ambition, 
and  determination  were  all  being  "glamorized." 
|ohnson  wrote  that  ,1  student  at  Princeton  had 
told  him  that  "people  here  are  interested  in  jobs 
and  sex,  in  that  •  >rder." 

In  .1  1 987  cover  story  tor  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine,  Bruce  Weber  wrote  ot  traveling  the 
country  to  interview  sixty  recent  college  grad- 
uates "I  returned,"  he  wrote,  "thinking  that 
young  people  .ire  older  than  they  used  to  he." 
The  author  found  his  subjects  to  be  "deter- 
mined, career-minded,  fiercely  self-reliant."  As 
he  summarized  hi-  many  interviews,  "They  are 
planner-.  They  look  ahead  with  certainty.  They 
have  priorities." 

In  1989,  Fortune  ran  a  long  article  about  the 
generation  under  thirty.  "These  young  men 
and  women  are  confident,  ambitious,  and 
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smart,"  said  the  article's  autht  >r.  "Seldt  »m  have 
tin-  personal  attitudes  of  a  graduating  class 
meshed  so  neath  with  the  needs  ol  husiness." 
An  one  expert  told  the  magazine,  "Employers 
will  he  dealing  with  young  people  who  want  to 

And,  in  fact,  the  findings  of  these  authors 
and  mazarines  were  supported  hy  the  numhers. 
Studies  ol  college-course  enrollment  showed  .1 
steady  gain  lot  the  husiness  major,  which  Jon- 
hied  In un  1 1  percent  of  .ill  decrees  granted  in 
1970  ro25  percent  in  [985.  I !( lA's  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Research  Institute,  which  polls  the  at- 
titudes lit  the  nation's  incoming  freshmen, 
reported  .1  similar  change  in  attitudes.  Our  gen- 
erat  11  >n  had  hec  <  >me  1111  >re  career-ct  >nsci(  his  and 
money-oriented  with  each  year.  In  1966,  84  per- 
cent of  .ill  incoming  freshmen  had  rept >rted  that 
"Developing  .1  Meaningful  Philosophy  of  Lite" 
was  then  most  important  goal;  only  44  percent 
felt  that  "Being  Very  Well-Oft  Financially"  was 
hum  important.  By  1990,  the  trend  had  re- 
versed. I  )nly  5  /  percent  n<  »w  felt  that  a  "Mean- 
ingful Philosophy"  was  the  most  important  lite 
goal;  7o  percent  now  answered  th.it  "Financial 
Success"  was  their  primary  aim.  As  Stuart  1  lim- 
meltarh,  then  president  of  the  polling  firm 
CollegeTrack,  explained  in  1989,  "These 
young  people  ha\'e  Fought  into  the 
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pr<  k  ess. 


nd  then,  more  or  less  overnight,  every- 
thing changed.  In  |uly  1990,  Time  puhlished  a 
c<  >ver  stt  >ry  on  1  he  general  ion  called  "Proceeding 
With  Caution,"  which  reported  that  "while  re- 
cruiters are  trying  to  who  young  workers,  ,1  gen- 
eration is  out  planning  its  escape  from  the  9-to-5 
routine."  1  he  article  classified  us  as  "paralyzed," 
.is  "shirkers."  Ft  >t  1  he  "puzzling  t  wentys<  >mething 
crowd,"  the  magazine  wrote,  "second  hest  seems 
I ust  tine."  The  article  went  on  to  note  that  "the 
young  work  force  is  considered  overly  sensitive 
at  hest  and  lacy  at  w<  >rst." 

And  just  like  th.it,  the  "determined,  career- 
minded"  .111  ii  les  disappeared.  In  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  in  the  New  York  Times,  in  the  C  Ihicago  Tri- 
bune.  the  generation  was  suddenly  seen  as  dis- 
app(  anting  and  K  >w-energy,  ;is  ;i  grt  >up  of  people 
whose  values  were  "different"  and  "less  job- 
oriented"  ih. in  those  of  previous  generations. 
Even  Fortune,  which  had  run  .uncles  about 
"tierce"  .aid  "competitive"  young  people  twice 
during  the  preceding  five  years,  changed  the 
slant  of  its  eoverage.  Ignoring  what  it  had  re- 
ported a  year  earlier  ("Seldom  have  the  person- 
al attitudes  of  .1  graduating  class  meshed  so  neatly 
w  ith  the  needs  of  husiness"),  Fortune  now  claimed 
that  yi ning  pet  >ple  "refused  tt >  make  sacrifices"  tt >r 
the  sake  of  employers.  "Their  attitude:  Other 
interests — leisure,  family,  lifestyle,  the  pursuit 


i  >l  expet  let k  e  .ire  .is  imp  irtanl  .is  wt  irk ."  Hie  ar- 
ticle of  a  year  heft >re — claiming  th.it  money  and 
career  concerns  fueled  the  choices  postgradu- 
ates were  making— might  jusi  as  well  never  have 
been  pi  inted. 

Why  did  this  sudden  shift  take  place  in  199  ' ' 
Although  there  .ire  undoubtedly  .1  number  of  rea- 
sons— journalistic  pack-thinking,  tor  one — the 
timing  was  hardly  coincidental.  The  wt  u  st  reces 
sion  since  1982  started  in  July  I990,and  its  weight 
tell  most  cmshingly  on  those  in  their  twenties.  Rt 
rween  May  1990  and  M.u  1991,  about  400,000 
pet  >ple  1  >ver  thirty  k  >st  then  |c  ibs.  Ft  >r  y<  >ung  Amer- 
icans, the  toll  was  staggering:  .1  million  people 


[Advert  isement] 

SMOKE  GOT 
IN  THEIR  EYES 


CICAKLTTI  S 
MAt^E  Tt  1EM 
HISTC  )KY 


The  advertisement  above,  paid  for  hy  the  ( '.alifornia  State 
I  )epartmeni  "I  I  lealth  Servu  es  l<  ibaca  >  I  'ontrol  Set  turn , 
was  seheduled  to  run  in  the  June  l0'-)^  "Health  and  Fit- 
ness issue  of  Essence  magazine  Shorth  before  going  to 
press,  the  magazine  decided  to  pull  the  ad  because  the 
magazine's  publisher  deemed  it  too  "controversial  "  Ac  - 
arreting  to  a  1991  article  in  the  Harvard  Public  Health 
Review  by  Linda  Villarosa,  Essence's  senioi  editoi  for 
health,  "Alienating  a  tobacco  company  means  mure  than 
kissing  off  /ust  cigarettes;  it  may  mean  alienating  a  con- 
glomerate 
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:  jobs  r Hal  \  ear. 

In  lur  l  W  hook  Fear  of  Falling,  the  journal- 
renrck  h  observed  that  in  times  of 
nit  1 1 Americans  tend  to  look  tor  sonic 
I! ,  i In  national  psyche,  si >me  quirk  that 
.  imm  whai  lias  been  a  successful  country 


METAL  FATIGUE 


From  "I  lead  Banger's  Whiplash,"  by  I  h  .  Marilyn  R. 
kassirei  and  Naomi  Marion,  in  the  June  1993  issue 
oj  The  t  'linicai  |>  mrnal  oi  Tain,  published  by  Raven 
Press,  oi  New  York  (  atv 


'igorous  dance  styles  of  the  youth  culture 
have  been  reported  to  result  in  painful  injuries. 
I  he  current  trend  in  dancing  includes  "head 
banning,"  which  involves  rhythmic  repetitious 
movement  and  extreme  flexion,  extension,  and 
rotation  ol  the  head  and  cervical  spine.  Severe 
pain  in  the  cervical  area  may  result. 

In  this  case,  ,i  group  of  thirty-seven  eighth- 
graders,  ages  thirteen  and  fourteen,  participated 
in  a  seven-hour  dance  marathon  for  charity. 
1  hree  "he-aw  metal"  songs  were  played,  during 
which  eleven  girls  and  six  hoys  participated  in 
hc.id  banging.  Of  those,  nine  o i r N  and  one  boy 
had  resultant  cervical-spine  pain.  The  increased 
incidence  oi  "head  banger's  whiplash"  in  girls 
may  be  explained  by  hair  length;  if  a  dancer  has 
long  h.ur,  the  head  banging  requires  an  extra 
whip  ol  the  hair  to  keel1  it  tit  iwing  and  rotating. 
The  boys  with  short  hair  did  not  need  to  use  the 
extra  whipping  action  to  keep  hair  in  constant 
mot  ion,  and  this  difference  may  account  for  the 
dei  reascd  int  idem  e  of  pain  in  this  group. 

The  usual  resolution  of  whiplash  in  cases  in- 
volving minors  is  two  to  three  weeks.  These  ado- 
lescents'cases  were  cured  u  nhm  three  days.  For 
this  oil  »up,  there  is  m  >  .ism  >i  iated  negat  ive  em<  >- 
tional  react  it  in  to  the  event  that  prec  lpi  tared  the 
whiplash  syndrome,  as  there  may  be  in  even  mild 
injuries  from  car  collisions.  I  here  was,  m  fact, 
\ei\  high  morale  lor  the  non-competitive  event 
and  no  perceived  need  lor  am  compensation  lor 
then  injuries.  The  head  bangers  didn't  even  at- 
tempt to  i^e  their  pain  to  arouse  sympathy  or  as 
an  excuse  tor  staying  out  ol  school  the  next  day. 

We  conclude  that  head  banger's  whiplash  is  ,i 
self-limiting  painful  disorder.  The  easy  resolu- 
tion ol  the  pain  pn  ihlem  in  this  adt ilest. ent  gn  »up 
is  a  tribute  to  the  resilience  of  youth. 


unsuccessful.  The  larger  middle  class  looks  for  ex- 
planations  not  in  economic  trends  hut  in  char- 
acter flaws — someone  else's  character  flaws;  it 
projects  t  into  i  >thers  "what  [it]  tears  most  in  itself. 
A  softening  of  character,  a  lack  ot  firm  inner 
values."  Puring  the  mid-Seventies  recession, 
American  journalists  turned  to  the  then-young 
baby  boom,  and  found  in  that  wayward  genera- 
tion .i  symbol  of  the  nation's  problems.  In  the 
1990  recession,  magazine  writers  and  newspa- 
per reporters  turned  ti  i  this  new  generation  to  give 
the  country's  problems  a  face. 

Others  have  suggested  more  opportunistic  mo- 
tives for  the  sudden  shift.  As  Bob  Guccione  Jr., 
the  publisher  of  Spin,  wrote  in  1993,  "The  neg- 
ative labels  [given  to  young  people]  are  not-so- 
subtle  propaganda.  They  imply  that  young  people- 
regard  themselves  as  hopeless  .  .  .  marking  time 

( if  bothering  to  do  rhat  much)  at  Mcjobs  This 

Hcdps  to  preserve  what  limited  opportunities  are 
left  for  people  over  thirty."  Guccione's  claim  was 
borne  out  by  statistics.  Puring  previous  reces- 
sions, the  majority  of  entry-level  jobs  went  to  re- 
cent college  graduates,  who  were  considered 
cheaper  to  hire  and  easier  to  train.  After  1990, 
55  percent  of  all  new  job  openings  went  to  old- 
er workers. 

There  is  a  third  possible  explanation  for  the 
creation  of  this  new  vision  ot  America's  youth. 
Perhaps  these  articles  were  trying  to  perform  an 
unconscious  kindness.  After  all,  if  we  had  never 
cared  about  careers  and  material  success,  it  would 
be  less  distressing  for  us — and  for  the  country — 
when  we  didn't  achieve  them.  The  disappoint- 
ment equation  (what  we  expected  versus  what  we 
were  likely  to  end  up  with)  would  not  be  so  un- 
pleasant to  consider. 

Publicly,  people  in  their  twenties  rejected  this 
portrait  of  themselves  (often,  admittedly,  in 
somewhat  strident  tones);  privately,  though, 
many  young  people  accepted — even  embraced — 
these  new  characterizations.  Our  generation, 
perversely,  has  often  seemed  eager  to  have  as 
main  bad  things  said  about  it  as  possible;  of  all 
the  terms  this  generation  has  had  thrown  at  it, 
the  one  perhaps  most  w  idely  accepted  is  "iron- 
ic." It's  no  surprise:  it  you  devote  everything  to 
getting  ahead — it,  in  the  argot  ot  an  earlier  gen- 
eral ion,  you  "sell  out" — and  then  discover  that 
there  is  no  market  tor  the  goods,  what  other  re- 
ponse  than  irony  is  there  .'The  tales  we  now  tell 
of  ourselves—  in  public  and  in  private — follow  a 
certain  pattern.  We  are  the  comic,  Don  Quixote 
heroes  of  our  own  bumbling  stories:  look  how 
much  we  wanted,  and  look  what  we  got.  There 
are  few  stones  for  our  generation  to  tell  ot  hav  - 
ing gone  out  and  effectively  grabbed  something. 
What  we  are  left  with  instead  is  the  detached  sto- 
ry of  how  grahhy  we  once  were  and  how  empty- 
handed  we  now  are. 
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BAM  IMF:  IN  I  [ELL 


/  rum  .1  series  of  |)li(i(o^i(i/)/i.s  by  S<  ott  i  S(  huhnan  taken  at  a  laboratory  ran  by  Minimi,  the  toy  company  that  produces  Barbie  dolls.  Technicians 
at  tlw  Lib  put  the  dolls  through  a  battery  oj  tests,  in  the  photos  above,  Barbie  is  under/ping,  from  left  to  right,  the  Bite  Test,  the  Drop  lest,  the  Le| 
/'k//.  and  l:LnnmabiUn    \  selection  oj  Schulman's  Barbie  photographs  appeared  in  the  December  1993  issue  of  Disney  Adventures,  a  monthly 

\   ill  /  )|\)1C\  (   i  i!/l/>(l)l\ 


A  LOOK  THAT'S 
TO  1ME  FOR 


From  "Makeup  /!/>•>  /<»  the  Bleak, "  fry  Lo?J  Damic'it 
Si.i),  in  issue  ninn/vr  i  oj  Ghastly  Magazine,  a 
Mile'  afami  the  "( lol/iiV"  lifestyle,  published  in  I  lol 
huood.  (  a/i/ornia.  According  to  t/u'  fine's  editors, 
(im/is  are  (ieiiiaui'J  to  "dark  romance'  and  deca- 
dent c  and  "s/vnd  /inms  trati.s/orm/n£  t/ic'?ri.se/ve.s  in 

l  )in  !  ullv,  Oothu  makeup  and  dress  i  an 
look  pamiulh  stupid,  fne  following  arc  some 
■  how  n i  di i  it  w  ell 
1  Wh itef ace  should  i  real  e  the  illusion  that 
you  really  arc  that  pale,  and  not  that  you  have 
a  binn  h  nl  makeup  from  Walyrccn's  caked  all 

I.    not  e\  en  the 
t  c ai    ;et  the  necessan 
i.  o\   r.njo  Irom  intei  101  maki 

mi  look  or  an  will 
ill  v  \|  i  isi  .  I  4in  areas 

own  n  ill  'i .  and  then  pin  w  hin 
lei  over  H    I  hi*  u  ill  iv< 

\ftcr  spending  the  money  on  a  decent  hase, 

thine,  m-  ha>K 

and  \  ital  to  their  entire  aesthetic.  Equally  had  and 


unfortunately  jusi  as  common  is  the  tendency  to 
overpowder  and  to  end  one's  pallor  at  the  jaw- 
hone.  Sik  h  mistakes  are  nisi  inexcusably  stupid. 
I  Xin't  make  I  hem. 

2.  On  the  subject  of  eyeliner,  liquid  is  better, 
hut  it  youi  hands  shake,  by  all  means  use  the 
niosi  expensive  pencil  you  can  afford.  Cheap 
pent  ils  g<  1 1  in  faint  and  will  smudge  after  an  hour. 
I  to  something  original  with  your  eye  makeup: 
cobwebs  or  hat  wings  drawn  across  the  cheek 
look  silh  on  anyone  over  the  age  of  fifteen.  On 
those  under  fifteen,  howev  er,  such  adornments 
arc  sine  to  attr.k  i  the  lecherous  attention  of  jad- 
ed ( loths  in  their  late  twenties  and  early  thirties 
w  ho  will  probably  give  you  tree  speed  it  you  prove 
sutfii  iently  pliable. 

v  Find  a  shade  of  lipstick  that  not  everyone 
else  is  wearing.  Theatrical  supply  stores  are  the 
best  for  really  deep  shades  of  congealed-blood 
red  Apply  ii  with  a  lip  brush  for  a  more  precise 
and  severe  effect. 

4-  Strive  for  originality  in  your  costume.  For 
those  doing  vintage  looks,  realize  that  both  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  Victorian  era  have 
been  done  to  death.  Either  do  them  better  than 
anyone  else  or  choose  another  time  period.  The 
Iwenties,  ITiirties,  and  Forties  are  largely  un- 
tapped h\  I  ioths  and  have  great  potential.  One 
could  dress  as  an  emaciated,  opium-addicted 
flapper  from  the  Aleister  Crowley  set  or  pose  as 
the  lM.k  k  1  Vahlia,  a  would-be  actress  from  the  For- 
ties whose  gimmick  was  that  she  dyed  her  hair 
black  and  would  wear  only  black  clothing;  her 
ghastly  mutilation  and  murder  remain  unsolved 


■ 


to  this  day.  Also  remember  that  black  is  nol  the 
only  color.  I  )eep  blues,  grays,  and  greens,  as  well 
as  blood-red,  purple,  and  ivory,  can  be  equally 
striking. 

5.  It  yi  hi  have  scars  <  in  y<  >ur  wrists  fr<  >m  suic ide 
attempts,  by  all  means  display  them  pr<  >udly.  The 
same  goes  for  bruises,  cuts,  and  track  marks.  Ab- 
scesses, however,  should  always  be  coyly  wiled 
in  filmy  black  fabric. 

Y<  >ur  ( J(  >thic  k  m  >k  should  be  as  ( ipulent,  deca- 
dent, and  original  as  possible.  If  you're  nol  up 
to  making  the  necessary  effort  to  carry  off  this 
most  high-maintenance  of  affectat  ions,  try 
wearing  plaid  shirts  and  listening  to  Nirvana 
instead. 


[Questii  mnaire] 

LET'S  MEET 

OUR  CONTESTANTS 


From  a  collection  of  personal  statements  by  contes- 
tants in  the  / 993  Miss  Teen  USA  contest,  held  last 
spring  in  Biloxi,  Mississippi.  The  statements  were  pan 
of  the  press  material  distributed  to  reporters  covering 
the  pageant;  the  excerpts  below  appeared  in  a  column 
by  Marc  Smirnoff  in  the  Winter  J 994  Oxt<  >rd  Amer- 
ican. Smirnoff  is  the  editor  of  the  quarterly, 

l  you  have  any  famous  relatives  or  ances- 
tors? 

Miss  Arkansas:  "Charles  Dickens,  the  auth  >r  " 
Miss  Georgia:  "My  great-uncle  was  Al  ( ,'apc  >ne's 
chauffeur." 

Miss  Kansas:  "My  third  cousin  Ted  Nuce  is  a 
faun >us  hull  rider." 

Miss  Tennessee:  "My  mother  is  Barbara  Man- 
drell  and  two  of  my  aunts  are  Irlene  and  Louise 
Mandrel  1." 

What  is  your  favorite  health,  beauty,  or  fitness  tip  or 
routine? 

Miss  South  Dakota:  "1  enjoy  doing  the  Huns  of 
Steel  video." 

Miss  Colorado:  "1  separate  my  eyelashes  with 
a  safety  pin." 

Miss  Georgia:  "Don't  hoot  w  ith  the  owls  at 
night  it  you  can't  crow  with  the  rooster  in  the 
morning." 

Miss  Pennsylvania:  "Don't  compare  yourself 
n )  <  >ther  girls." 

The  word  that  best  describes  you  is: 

Miss  Mississippi:  "motormouth" 
Miss  Nebraska:  "spicy" 
MiSs  West  Virginia:  "bubbly" 
Miss  Florida:  "erudite" 


Miss  Kansas,  "yn >wmg" 
Miss  Iowa:  "denim" 

List  the  most  unusual  things  about  yourself  or  unusual 
things  you  have  done. 

Miss  Indiana:  "My  friend  and  1  were  robbed  at 
gunpoint  in  the  parking  lot  of  a  restaurant." 

Miss  loua:  "My  m<  >m  and  1  dr<  »ve  through  <  iur 
family  room  when  the  gas  pedal  stuck  as  she 
pulled  inn  1 1  air  parage." 

Miss  Michigan  "1  have  beauty  marks  that  t.  inn 
the  little  dipper  on  my  stomach." 

Miss  Mississippi:  "1  have  never  had  braces;  I 
have  my  i  >wn  <.attle;  I  t 1  illec  I  spi  m  >ns." 

Miss  Nebraska:  "1  have  been  successful  in 
cheerleading  c<  >mpetiti<  ins." 

Miss  (  tah:  "1  play  the  piano  with  im  toes." 

Miss  Virginia:  "I'm  a  tall  person." 

Miss  (  '.olorado:  "I'm  a  champion  burper;  I  ride 
!_n  >ats  barebac  k ." 

Miss  Rhode  Island:  "I  was  a  golf-course  food 
vendi  >r  f<  ir  twi  i  days." 

Miss  Illinois  "I've  wanted  to  be  successful  tor 
as  K  mg  as  I  can  remember." 

Miss  Kansas,  "I  took  a  shi iwer  with  my  ch >thes 
<  >n." 


[Mapl 

THE  BOUNDARIES 
OF  TASTE 


From  Si  wth  <  )ar<  >lina:  The  Making  i  >l  a  Landscape,  by 
( lharles  F  Kovacik  and  John  )  Winhern,  published  by 
the  I  nncrsny  of  South  Carolina  Press,  in  Columbia 
Kovacik  and  Winherry  note  that  "Carolina  barbecue  is 
based  distinctively  on  pork  thiit  is  usually  chopped  or  shred- 
ded 1  here  are,  however,  variations  in  the  way  the  pork 
is  prepared  and  served,  and  one  can  identify  generalized 
'barbecue  regions'  based  on  these  differences  "  The  map 
above  divides  the  state  according,  to  the  kind  of  barbecue 
sauce  preferred  in  ea<.h  area 


READINGS  25 


SCHRODINGER'S 
SURFBOARD 

l  )   •  he- 

:     •  .1  n  i\  e  i-  -t 'inclv m 

i  Jitfi  't  iit.  Something 
i  indt  r-Miul  Lint  1 1  v>  >u'\  e  tried 

uld  •.  -  lid  > 't  -k liny,  i  >r  -k\ - 
mnti  .1  >v  i  eu driver  up  \  i  >ur  n<  »se. 
But  1  .mi  convinced,  as  are  most  surfers,  that 
i ! ierc  i-  soinet limy  1 1 u!\  -pecial  about  our  -pi >rt, 
something  that  goes  beyond  the  sun  and  the 
water  and  the  babes  on  the  beach.  It  has  to  do 

When  you  catch  a  wave,  you  are  being  pro- 

tundamenr.il  role)  in 
Waves  sit  at  the 

bean  ol  the  ninety-year-old  debate  that  defines 
quantum  mechanics:  Should  the  subatomic  world 
be  regarded  as  matrer  or  energy.'  Albert  Einstein 
realized  at  the  turn  ot  thi.s  century  that  light 
waves  sometimes  behave  like  particle-.  Thirty 
years  Liter  another  physicist,  Louis  de  Broglie,  al- 
temately  reasoned  that  electrons,  always  thought 
■ 

But  it  wa-  Hrwin  Schrodmger,  an  Austrian,  w  ho 
eventually  won  the  heart-  ol  -inter-  everywhere 
it  the  equation  that  accu- 

irtu  le  |St  hn  >dinger| 

1-,  the  rhet  iretical 
"At  t '  >t  Jing  ti  -  this  m- 

i 

•  i 

■ 

ravel  from  Alpha 

■ 

ili'     >t  billiard  hall-,  al 
tv  ol 

- 


like  lumbering  beasts.  They  are  the  Schrodinger 
equation  writ  large — abstract  mechanical  prin- 
ciple- magnified  from  the  subatomic  to  a  scale 
ev  en  the  Beach  Boys  could  grasp.  While  sound 
waves  travel  at  about  760  miles  per  hour  and 
light  wave-  at  1 86,000  miles  per  second,  surfahle 
ocean  waves  move  a  little  taster  than  the  aver- 
age person  can  run. 

With  sound  and  light  waves,  we  detect  only  a 
by-product  of  their  oscillations.  In  the  case  of 
sound,  a  barrage  of  waves  beats  against  your 
eardrum;  your  eardrum  activates  your  auditory 
nerve;  your  auditory  nerve  sends  a  signal  to  your 
brain;  your  brain  tells  you  to  dance.  Out  in  the 
surf,  no  such  translation  i-  needed.  You  can  feel 
each  undulation,  each  pulse  of  energy,  as  it  moves 
through  the  universe. 

With  a  little  practice,  you  can  ride  it. 


THE  SCIENTIST'S 
URGE  FOR  INTEGERS 


Adapted  from  "Measures  of  Life,"  by  Robert  M. 
Sapohky,  in  the  March/ April  issue  of  The  Sciences, 
published  by  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Sapohky  is  an  associate  professor  oj  biological  sciences 
and  neuroscience  at  Stanford  University. 

T 

ihe  days  i  >t  the  electric  chair  are  almost  i  iver; 
the  method  ot  choice  among  modern  execu- 
tioners is  the  lethal-injection  machine.  The  cos- 
metic benefits  ot  this  $k\000  contraption  are 
obvious — no  -moke,  no  sudden  jolts,  no  un- 
pleasant smell.  But  the  real  reason  for  the  ma- 
chine- growing  popularity,  one  suspects,  is  not  its 
effect  on  the  prisoner  but  its  effect  on  the  exe- 
cutioner. The  machine,  as  stipulated  by  law  in 
some  states,  is  outfitted  with  dual  sets  of  syringes 
and  dual  -tat ion-,  w  ith  -witches  tor  two  people 
to  throw  at  the  same  time.  A  computer  with  a  bi- 
nary-number generator  randomizes  which  sy- 
ringe i-  injected  into  the  prisoner — and  then 
erases  the  decision.  No  one  will  ever  know  who 
really  killed  the  prisoner — not  even  the  com- 
puter. 

Such  rite-  of  execution  are  part  ot  a  subtle 
cognitive  game.  When  a  member  of  the  two- 
man  lethal-injection  team  goes  home  on  the 
night  of  the  execution,  he  does  not  rhink,  "I  am 
a  murderer,"  or  "Today  1  contributed  to  a  murder." 
More  hkeh,  he  will  try  to  frame  the  issue  in 
term-  ot  statistical  innocence;  as  half  the  team, 
he  ^  m  imagine  that  he  has  been  responsible  tor 
onl\  half  of  the  act.  Or,  more  concretely,  he 
might  conclude:  "1  have  a  50  percent  chance  of 


From  a  sera's  of  insect  photographs  by  Pan  Winters,  m  American  Photography  9,  an  annual  collection  <>/  notaMe  fmotofjiiphs ,  pnbli\hed  h\  Ki: 
toll  International.  The  insects  /MetiovJ  arxwe  are,  from  left  to  right,  a  cotumweed  borer,  a  tropical  ox  beetle,  and  a  giant  walkinRstick  I  he  photo 
first  appeared  in  Texas  Monthly 


not  having  helped  kill  someone  today." 

Two  psychologists,  Amos  N.  Tversky,  of  Stan- 
ford University,  and  Daniel  Kahneman,  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  have  stud- 
ied the  consistent  c<  ignitive  dist<  >rti<  ins  we  make 
when  trying  to  understand  causality.  Their  find- 
ings suggest  that  when  a  person  takes  part  in  a  had 
or  destructive  act,  like  an  execution,  he  thinks 
fractionally — or,  statistically  speaking,  in  terms  of 
"distributed  tendencies" — distributing  the  guilt 
among  those  involved.  Or,  it  he  is  the  only  ac  t<  ir, 
he  minimizes  the  damaging  consequences  of  the 
act  by  distributing  them  ami  ing  a  number  i  >t  vie  - 
tims.  Take,  for  example,  an  archetypically  vil- 
lainous industrialist,  bloated  and  venal,  who 
contemplates  a  new  profitable  venture  for  his 
factory.  His  minions  of  advisers,  on  the  basis  of 
their  calculate  ins,  tell  him  that  the  pc  illution  his 
factory  will  dump  into  the  drinking  water  will 
probably  lead  to  three  cancer  deaths  in  his  town 
of  100,000.  Naturally,  he  decides  to  go  ahead 
with  his  remunerative  plans.  But  that  night  he 
surely  doesn't  think  in  integers:  "Today,  tor  prof- 
it, 1  have  consigned  three  innocents  to  their 
deaths."  Instead,  all  hi*,  cognitive  biases  lead  him 
to  frame  the  matter  in  terms  of  statistical  guilt: 
"All  it  does  is  increase  the  cancer  risk  .003  per- 
cent tor  each  person.  Trivial.  Charles, 
you  may  serve  me  my  dinner." 


'ust  .is  we  tend  to  perceive  our  less  noble  acts 
in  terms  of  statistics  and  tractions  and  possibili- 
ties, when  we  do  something  good,  the  pull  is  to- 
ward integers — concrete  examples,  human  faces. 
As  a  scientist,  1  feel  this  aspect  of  Tversky  and 
Kahneman's  work  tugging  most  strenuously  at 
my  emotions.  Consider  one  of  their  scenarios: 

In  a  pi  ipul.it  u>n,  all  the  dear  lis  ,ire  attributable  t<  >  twt  > 
diseases,  each  accounting  tor  halt  the  deaths.  You 


have  a  choice.  You  can  discover  something  that 
cures  .ill  tbe  known  >..ise^  ol  one  disease,  or  you 
can  disci iver  something  that  i  ures  bait  tbe  i.ihs  .  it 
each  disease 

These  choices  are  formally  equiv  alent  and  can 
be  stated  mathematically:  1  \  1/2  is  equal  to  ( 1/2 
x  1/2)  +  ( 1/2  x  1/2).  Yet  people  show  ,i  strong  bias 
toward  curing  all  the  causes  of  one  disease.  It 
closes  the  books  on  that  disease,  enables  one 
categ< iry  of  illness  to  be  entirely  eliminated,  sat- 
isfying our  need  for  a  sense  of  cli  isure.  In  spite  i  >t 
c  mr  pi  »el  r\  and  dreams,  i  iur  c<  ignitive  pull  is  t<  i- 
ward  being  concrete.  Asa  scientist,  I  feel  caught 
in  this  tug  of  war  between  the  tangible  and  the 
intangible. 

In  1977  a  group  of  biomedical  scientists  from 
the  World  Health  Organization  inoculated  the 
populace  ot  a  town  called  Merca,  in  the  hinter- 
lands of  Somalia,  and  thereby  accomplished 
something  extraordinary:  they  eradicated  the 
last  known  case  ot  smallpox  on  this  planet.  I 
think  of  that  moment  often,  and  always  with 
the  envy  of  knowing  1  will  never  accomplish 
something  like  th.it. 

When  I  was, i  postdixztoral  fellow  at  the  Salk  In- 
stitute tor  Biological  Studies,  1  would  occasional- 
ly see  Jonas  Salk  at  seminars  and  feel  a  sense  >  4  awe 
ti ir  a  scientist  wht > km  >ws  an  extra* irdinary  l  k >sure. 
1  will  never  achie>  i  that  sense  of  cli  'sure,  n«  >t  past 
because  1  am  ni  il  is  skillful  a  biomedical  scientist 
but  also  because  ot  the  way  science  is  typically 
done  these  days.  The  scientific  arena  is  now  one 
in  which  a  coherent  picture  of  a  problem  emerges 
from  the  W(  irk  <  >t  teams  <  it  pei  iple  in  dozens  .  >t  lab- 
oratories, in  which  diseases  often  have  multiple 
causes,  m  which  biological  messengers  have  mul- 
tiple effects,  in  which  a  h  >n>j,.  mean,  lering  n  >ute  .  >t 
basic  research  might  eventually  lead  to  clinical  tri- 
als. The  chances  that  one  person  can  ingle-hand- 


REAPINt  iS 


to  pour  radiation  down  a  sink  or  to  kill  animals, 
that  calls  on  us  to  work  so  hard  tlv.it  the  rest  i  if  i  >ur 
selves  wither.  We  must  battle  distributed  villains, 
charge  them  with  sr.iristic.il  guilt,  d<  >  the  gr<  >und- 
work  that  will  lead  to  minute  fractional  victories 
somewhere  dow  n  the  line.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
our  progress.  Rut  I  wish  the  demands  of  our  pro- 
fession were  not  so  at  odds  with  our  fundamen- 
tal cognitive  bias.  1  wish  they  were  not  so  at  odds 
with  the  desire  to  see  the  face  of  someone  we 
helped. 


[Essay] 

FLUSH 

WITH  WONDER 

From  "In  Praise  oj  Shadows,"  by ]unichiro  Taniza- 
hi,  in  The  Arr  of  the  Personal  Essay,  an  antholo- 
gy edited  by  Phillip  Lopate  and  published  by  Anchor 
Banks.  Theessay,  translatedby  Thomas].  Harper 
and  Edward  ( i ,  Seidensticker,  first  appeared  in  En- 
glish as  the  title  essay  in  a  collection  oj  Tanizaki's  work 
published  by  Leete's  Island  Books.  Tanizctki,  a 
Japanese  novelist,  died  in  1965;  "In  Praise  of  Shad- 
ows" was  written  in  1933. 

A^very  time  1  am  shown  to  an  old,  dimly  lit, 
and,  I  would  add,  impeccably  clean  toilet  in  a 
Nara  or  Kyoto  temple,  I  am  impressed  with  the  sin- 
gular virtues  of  Japanese  architecture.  The  park  >r 
may  have  its  charms,  bur  the  Japanese  toilet  tru- 
ly is  a  place  of  spiritual  repose.  It  always  stands  apart 
from  the  main  building,  at  the  end  of  a  corridor, 
in  a  gr<  >ve  fragrant  with  leaves  and  m<  >ss.  H 1  w<  >rds 
can  describe  the  sensation  as  one  sits  in  the  dim 
light,  basking  in  the  faint  glow  reflected  from  the 
shoji,  lost  in  meditation  or  gazing  out  at  the  gar- 
den. The  novelist  Natsume  Soseki  counted  his 
morning  trips  to  the  toilet  a  great  pleasure,  "a 
physiological  delight,"  he  called  it.  And  surely 
there  could  he  no  better  place  to  sav  or  this  plea- 
sure than  a  Japanese  toilet  where,  surrounded  by 
tranquil  walls  and  finely  grained  wood,  one  looks 
out  upon  blue  skies  and  green  leaves. 

As  I  have  said,  there  are  certain  prerequisites: 
a  degree  of  dimness,  absolute  cleanliness,  and 
quiet  so  complete  one  can  hear  the  hum  ot  a 
mosquito.  1  lov  e  to  listen  from  such  a  toilet  to  the 
sound  ot  softly  falling  rain,  especially  it  it  is  a  toi- 
let ot  the  Kanto  region,  with  its  long,  narrow 
windows  at  floor  level;  there  one  can  listen  with 
such  a  sense  ot  intimacy  to  the  raindrops  falling 
tmm  the  eaves  and  the  trees,  seeping  into  the 
earth  as  they  wash  c  >ver  the  base  of  a  sti  me  lantern 
and  freshen  the  moss  about  the  stepping  stones. 
And  the  toilet  is  the  perfect  place  to  listen  to  the 


chirping  of  insects  >  >r  the  s<  >ng  <  >t  the  birds,  t(  i  view 
i  he  moon,  or  to  enjoy  any  ot  t  he  >se  poignant  mo- 
ments that  mark  the  change  ot  the  seasons.  Here, 
I  suspect,  is  where  haiku  poets  over  the  ages  have 
come  by  a  great  many  i  >t  their  ideas.  Indeed,  i  me 
could  with  some  justice  claim  that  ot  all  the  el- 
ements t  4  Japanese  architecture,  the  toilet  is  the 
most  aesthetic.  Our  forebears,  making  poetry  ot 
everything  in  their  lives,  transformed  what  by 
rights  should  be  the  most  unsanitary  room  in 
the  house  into  a  place  ot  unsurpassed  elegance, 
replete  with  fond  associations  w  ith  the  beaul  ies 
ot  nature.  (  Compared  w  ith  Westerners,  who  regard 
the  toilet  as  utterly  unclean  and  avoid  ev  en  the 
mention  ot  it  in  polite  conversation,  we  are  tar 
more  sensible  and  certainly  display  better  taste. 


PRACTICE 

By  Cindy  Dach.  From  the(  ktober  1993  issue  of  The 
New  Censorship,  a  monthly  literary  magazine  pub- 
lished in  Deliver,  where  I  hieh  lives. 

in  the  front  seat  of  the  blue  D<  'dye  the  driver  ca- 
ressing my  breast.  Billy  Spark  in  the  backseat  telling 
Liola  hi  >w  he  had  d<  me  it  w  ith  me.  D<  me  it  with  me 
c  nit  at  the  1  Xines  last  week.  We  were  hitching  a  ride 
to  the  concert  on  the  hill  by  the  band  that  we 
loved.  The  band  we  loved  so  much,  that  we'd  do 
anything  for,  we  all  swore.  The  driver,  his  hand 
Stroking  my  hair,  one  hand  on  the  wheel,  both 
eves  watching  the  plains  disappear.  Li<  'la  screamed, 
"I  hate  you.  1  hate  you  Billy  Spark  and  she  is  a 
slut,  how  could  you  do  it  with  her"'  "If  was  prac- 
tice, practice  tor  you,"  he  said.  I  watched  them  in 
the  rearview  mirror — Billy  Spark  mov  ing  his  lips 
along  her  neck,  whispering,  "I'm  s<  >rry,  so  sorry,  it 
was  just  practice  tor  you."  .And  last  week  it  was 
my  neck  Ins  lips  were  whispering  against,  saying,  "I 
love  them  as  much  as  you."  And  Billy  had  these 
tickets  down  in  the  front  and  I  wanted  to  he  s,  > 
close.  But  now  the  driver,  his  hand  moving  dow  n 
my  dress,  pulling  it  up  i  >ver  my  knees,  and  he  said, 
'Are  you.1  Are  y«  hi  really  ready  ti  >r  the  band.'"  I  said, 
"1  love  them  so  much  you  wouldn't  understand." 
And  he  was  reaching  his  hand  between  my  legs, 
saying,  "I  kn<  >w  what  y<  >u  mean — 1  k  >ve  them  t< ><  >." 
And  his  ( >ther  hand  came  *  >tt  the  wheel,  his  fingers 
in  my  mouth,  his  eves  no  longer  watching  the 
plains  disappear,  and  it  was  practice,  1  said,  prac- 
tice ti  >r  the  band. 
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MY  WORLD 
RECORD 


From  "Codeine  Diary,"  by  Tom  Andrews,  in  The 
Hemophiliac's  Motorcycle,  a  collection  of  An- 
drews's poems,  published  by  the  t  University  o)  Iowa 
Press,  ihai  was  awarded  the  Iowa  Poetry  Prize. 

(  )n  November  15,  1972  one  week  after 
Nixon  was  reelected  -I  dapped  mv  hands  tor 
fourteen  hours  and  thirty-one  minutes.  1  was 
listed  in  TheGuinness  Bookoj  World  Records.  1  was 
eleven  years  old. 

\U  record  was  published  on  page  449  of  the 
1974  edition  of  the  Guinness  Book,  landlocked 
between  the  listings  tor  "Largest  Circus"  and 
"Club  Swinging,"  in  the  chapter  entitled  "Human 
Achievements": 

Clapping.  The  duration  record  tor  continuous 
clappmy  is  14  hours  M  minutes  by  Thomas  C. 
Andrews  (b.  April  JO,  1961)  at  Charleston, 
West  Virginia,  on  November  15,  1972.  He 
sustained  an  average  of  120  claps  per  minute 
and  an  audibility  range  of  at  least  100  yards. 


I'm  writing  this  from  my  bed  at  the  Universi- 
f,  of  Michigan  Hospital.  It  is  3  A.M.  It  is  the 
halt-dark  i >t  hi  spirals  at  night.  1  have  had  an  ac- 
cident. 1  have  been  in  an  accident. 

From  my  window  1  can  make  out  the  iced- 
over  Huron  River  and  a  tennis  court  covered 
with  a  tout  white  sheet  ot  snow. 


WfV  I  |SI 


From  The  Spectator. 


Philadelphia  Inquirer 

November  28,  1972 

CHAMPIONS'  ROUTES  TO  GLORY 

.  .  .  And  sometimes  champions  have  highly 
developed  imaginations  that  help  them  in  their 
quest  tor  glory.  Tom  Andrews,  only  11,  of 
Charleston,  W.Va.,  applauded  without  inter- 
ruption tor  14  hours  31  minutes.  His  father,  Ray, 
so  attested  in  an  affidavit  he  sent  to  Tfie  Guin- 
ness Book  oj  World  Records. 

Hear  Tom, 

It  was  certainly  nice  to  read  that  you  have 
broken  the  world's  record  in  clapping.  Keep  your 
Dad  busy  getting  that  affidavit  recorded. 

We  used  to  enjoy  seeing  how  your  Dad  record- 
ed you  and  John  in  your  annual  picture  for  Christ- 
mas. The  last  tew  years  we  had  lost  contact. 

Congratulations  again.  Everyone  is  very  proud 
of  you. 

Sincerely, 
The  Ripley  Fishers 

Dear  Tom, 

Try  to  come  out  it  you  can,  but  it  you  can't 
at's  o.k.  I  can  play  till  about  4:00  or  5:00.  I 

hope  you  come  out.  Will  you  walk  with  me  today? 

Circle    YES  NO 

1  think  you  are  the  nicest  boy  over  in  Rolling 

Hills.  I'm  going  to  try  to  get  you  something. 

Love,  Diane 

RS.  Write  back  if  you  want  to.  Don't  let  any- 
body else  see  this  except  Nan  if  you  want  to.  Or 
Laura.  I  just  showed  Nan  and  Laura.  Do  you 
mind?  Circle    YES  NO 

Answer  questions  and  give  back,  please. 
• 

"That  your  scrapbook?"  Ellen,  the  night  nurse, 

asks. 

When  1  mutter  that,  technically,  it's  my  moth- 
er's, who  brought  it  to  the  hospital  to  cheer  me 
up,  Ellen  glances  at  the  Inquirer  headline  and 
says,  "You  did  that.7  Clapped  your  hands?" 

I  nod. 

"Lord!"  she  says.  "Did  you  have  a  major  bleed, 
or  what?" 

• 

1  have  had  an  accident  on  the  sidewalk.  I 
watched  my  feet  come  out  from  under  me  on 
the  iced  concrete  with  a  kind  of  anecdotal  per- 
spective. The  bleeding  inside  the  joints,  the  in- 
fusions ot  factor  VIII,  the  weeks  of  immobility,  the 
waiting  tor  codeine,  the  inventions  with  which 
mv  mind  would  veer  in  the  direction  of  solid 
ground—  as  my  weight  drilled  into  the  twisting 
leg  I  saw  the  whole  pantomime  emerge  with  the 
clarity  of  blown  glass. 

• 

When  1  told  my  hematologist  that  as  a  teenag- 
er I  had  raced  m«  >tocross,  that  in  fact  in  one  race 
in  Gallipolis,  Ohii  >,  I  had  gotten  the  holeshot  and 


was  humped  in  the  first  turn  and  run  over  by 
twenty-some  motorcycles,  she  said,  "No.  Not 
with  your  factor  level.  I'm  sorry,  hut  you  wouldn't 
withstand  the  head  injuries.  You  like  the  sound 
of  vourself  being  dramatic." 

• 

There  are  times,  in  the  last  minutes  before  1  am 
allowed,  or  allow  myself,  more  codeine,  when 
the  pain  inside  the  joints  simplifies  me  utterly.  I 
feel  myself  descending  some  kind  of  evolution- 
ary ladder  until  1  become  as  crude  and  guileless 
as  an  amoeba.  The  pain  is  not  personal.  1  am  in- 
cidental to  it.  It  is  like  faith,  the  believer  eclipsed 
by  something  immense  . . . 

• 

You  like  the  sound  <>f  yourselj  being  dramatic. 
♦ 

"Does  he  have  to  do  that7"  the  waitress  at 
Pi::a  Hut  asked.  She  passed  out  glasses  of  ice  wa- 
ter from  a  tray,  then  set  the  tray  down  on  the 
table. 

"He's  breaking  a  wi  >rld  reci  >rd,"  |c  >hn  said  flatly. 

"Does  it  bother  you'"  my  mother  said.  "1  can't 
make  him  stop,  hut  we  cm  leave." 

The  waitress  looked  up.  "You're  joking,  right? 
Let  me  see."  She  gestured  tor  me  to  pull  my 
hands  out  from  under  the  table. 


1  showed  my  hands.  Eyes,  hostile,  were  staring 
from  neighboring  booths  and  tables. 

"He  has  to  sustain  an  audibility  range  of  at 
least  one  hundred  yards,"  John  said. 

"I'm  yetting  the  cook,"  she  s.ud.  "I  le's  got  to 
see  this." 

A  minute  later  a  thin  man  with  botched  teeth, 
wearing  a  blue  dough-smeared  apron,  was  glar- 
ing at  me.  "Well,"  he  said  impatiently,  "let's  see 
your  deal." 

Again  1  showed  my  hands.  I  speeded  up,  just 
a  little,  the  rate  of  clapping. 

"Right.  Unbeliev  able,"  the  cook  said,  shaking 
his  head  and  disappearing  1  said,  "(  'an  we  » >rder.'" 

"What  do  you  do  it  you  have  to  go  to  the 
bathroom.'"  the  waitress  asked. 

"I'd  like  a  r<  k  it  heel,"  I  said.  "1  )<  i  y<  hi  have  n  ><  >t 
beer?" 

"He's  trying  to  go  the  whole  day  w  ithout  go- 
ing," my  mi  >ther  said. 

"Good  luck!"  the  waitress  s.ud 

1  said,  "Do  you  have  root  beer.'" 

"Yeah,  they  have  root  beer,"  John  said. 

1  said,  "1  was  asking  her,  thank  you  very  much  " 

"I  don't  think  1  could  go  the  whole  day,"  the 
waitress  said.  "I  think  1  have  a  weak  bladder." 

I  leaned  over  to  John  and  whispered:  "Help." 


KRAI 'IM  IS  H 


"1  ley,"  said  the  waitress,  "how  arc  you  going  to 
eat  pizza?" 

"I'm  not,"  I  said.  "I'm  just  sipping  some  root 
beer.  It  y<  >u  have  it ." 

"They  have  it,  they  have  it,"  John  said. 
John  buried  his  head  in  his  hands. 
"I'm  going  to  teed  him,"  my  mother  said. 
"No  way!"  I  said. 

lor  a  second  I  forgot  to  clap,  then  caught  my- 
self and  reestablished  my  rhythm. 

"We'll  have  a  large  mushroom  and  pepper- 
oni,"  my  mother  said.  "And  I'd  like  a  glass  ot 
iced  tea.  What  do  you  want  to  drink.'" 

"1  want  a  Coke,"  John  said. 

"Root  beer,"  I  said. 

• 

Night.  Snow  falling  past  the  window,  lr  is 
codeine,  breaking  up  and  falling  softly  over  the 
small  field  and  tram  tracks,  over  the  plowed 
roads,  over  the  houses  and  apartment  buildings, 
the  river,  the  tall  trees  furred  with  ice. 

• 

After  the  waitress  left,  my  mother  lectured 
me  about  not  participating  in  events  we  sched- 
uled on  John's  "off-days" — days  when  he  wasn't 
on  the  dialysis  machine.  "You've  known  for  a 
week  thai  we  were  coming  here.  You  could  have 
picked  another  day  tor  this  clapping  business." 
She  s.ud  this  in  front  ot  John,  who  grimaced  and 
began  looking  around  the  room. 

My  argument  was  that  just  being  there  at  Pizza 
I  lut,  w  hile  I  w  as  in  the  crucial  early  hours  of  break- 
ing a  world  record,  was  sufficient  participation,  and 
that  sipping  a  little  root  beer,  under  the  circum- 
stanc  es,  put  me  si  ilidly  in  theofT-day  spirit  of  things. 

She  didn't  see  it  that  way. 


Hours  in  codeine's  loose  grip. 

• 

Fi  >r  a  long  time  I  asked  John  to  come  watch  me 
race.  Again  and  again  he  refused.  Finally  he 
agreed  to  come  to  a  race  at  Hidden  Hills  Race- 
way in  Gallipolis,  Ohio — to  shut  me  up,  I  think, 
as  much  as  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  about  his  hemo- 
philiac brother  racing  a  motorcycle  across  the 
gouged  wilderness. 

1  knew  John  would  have  to  wear  a  plastic  bag 
over  his  shunt  arm  to  keep  the  dust  out.  We  were 
lucky  it  rained.  Dust  usually  billowed  wildly  after 
the  start  of  a  race,  a  huge  rolling  wave  breaking 
over  the  hills  and  shrouding  the  spectators.  Rain 
would  keep  the  dirt  moist  and  on  the  track. 

Midway  through  the  practice  sessions,  howev- 
er, the  rain  stopped.  By  the  time  of  the  first  125 
moto,  dust  forced  John  into  the  cab  of  the  pickup. 

That  is  the  image  that  attacks  me  now.  John 
in  the  truck,  windows  rolled  up,  reading  a  book 
to  pass  the  time  while  1  kicked  up  the  dust  ill 
around  him. 

• 

"You  have  to  imagine  Richard  Nixon  as  a  lit- 
tle boy,"  my  mother  said.  "A  boy  with  a  mother 
and  a  father,  just  like  everybody  else." 

Now  I  tried  to  muffle  the  sound  of  my  clapping. 

"It's  not  that  simple,"  my  father  said,  "and  you 
know  it." 

• 

Random  symmetries . . .  Days  when  John's  shunt 
clotted  and  he  required  I  forget  how  many  cc's  of 
heparin  to  get  his  blood  to  stop  coagulating. 

Meanwhile,  I'd  start  a  bleed,  and  would  need 
cryoprecipitate  or  factor  VIII  to  get  my  blood  to 
clot  .  .  . 


What  surprised  me  was  bow  easy  it  was  to  keep 
a  prei  ise  and  consistent  rhythm.  Two  hours  into 
the  record,  1  felt  as  it  my  hands,  like  the  legs  ot 
runners  who  have  broken  through  the  "wall," 
could  hammer  away  at  themselves  effortlessly 
and  indefinitely.  At  that  point  1  knew  1  would  not 
start  a  bleed.  I  had  no  doubt.  And  yet  my  hands 
kept  hammering  at  themselves.  I  lammering. 
• 

"Nixon's  problem  is,  he's  not  eating  right," 
my  mother  said.  "It's  plain  as  day,  anyone  can  see 
it.  Just  look  at  the  man." 

It  was  5:30  P.M.  and  I  was  still  at  it,  120  claps 
per  minute. 

"(  are  ti  >r  a  drink .'"  my  father  said  to  himself. 
"1  \m't  mind  it  I  do,  thank  you  tor  asking." 
• 

lere,  now 

pressure,  a  packed-in  rawness  in  my  back, 
i.ike  a  boot  heel  pressing  down  hard,  but  from  in- 
le  the  tissue  out. 

I'm  pushing  a  hole  through  the  buzzer  to  Ellen. 
^  bruise  in  my  thumb  is  nothing- 


More  X  rays.  I've  stopped  bleeding  into  the 
spinal  muscles.  Soon  enough,  my  hematologist 
says,  my  body  will  loosen  and  break  down  and  ab- 
sorb the  hardened  blood  surrounding  the  spine, 
as  it  has  been  doing  in  my  leg.  There  has  been 
no  intraspinal  bleeding,  no  bleeding  into  the 
kidney  or  liver. 

I  look  at  Carrie.  I  look  ar  my  mother  and  father. 
We  are  inside  a  sudden  astonishing  calm.  1  seem 
to  levitate  and  hover  over  the  white  sheets  . . . 

Once  when  John  was  dialyzing  I  tripped  into 
the  machine  and  jerked  a  tube  clean  out  of  its 
si  >cket.  John's  blood  pumped  and  sprayed  into  the 
air,  splattering  across  the  carpet  and  splotching 
our  skin  and  clothes.  My  mother  worked  franti- 
cally to  reconnect  the  tube  and  to  stabilize  John's 
IT  h  id  pressure. 

Later  I  noticed  that  some  ot  the  blood  had 
seeped  inside  a  picture  frame  on  the  wall  beside 
the  dialysis  chair.  The  frame  held  a  photograph 
ot  John  and  me  wading  in  the  Kanawha  River, 
staring  hard  at  the  gray  water.  ■ 
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By  David  Foster  W  a  l  l  a  c  e 


AUGUST  5,  1  993.  INTERSTATE  55.  WESTBOUND.  8:00  A  M 


roday  is  Press  Day  at  the  Illi- 
nois State  Fair  in  Springfield, 
nd  Pm  supposed  to  he  at  rhe  tair- 
rounds  by  9:00  A.M.  to  get  my  cre- 
entials.  I  imagine  credentials  to 
e  a  small  white  card  in  the  hand  of 
fedora.  I've  never  been  consid- 
red  press  before.  My  real  interest  in 
redentials  is  getting  into  rides  and 
lows  for  free.  Pm  fresh  in  from  the 
ast  Coast,  for  an  East  Coast  mag- 
jzine.  Why  exactly  they're  inter- 
ested in  the  Illinois  State  Fair  remains  unclear  to 
he.  I  suspect  that  every  so  often  editors  at  East 
toast  magazines  slap  their  foreheads  and  re- 
pember  that  about  90  percent  of  the  United 


States  lies  between  the  coasts,  and 
figure  they'll  engage  somebody  to 
do  pith-helmeted  anthropological 
reporting  on  something  rural  and 
heartlandish.  1  think  they  asked 
me  to  do  this  because  I  grew  up 
here,  just  a  couple  hours'  drive  from 
downstate  Springfield.  1  never  did 
go  to  the  state  fair,  though — 1  pret- 
ty much  topped  out  at  the  county- 
fair  level.  Actually,  1  haven't  been 
back  to  Illinois  for  a  long  time,  and 
can't  say'Pve  missed  it. 

The  heat  is  all  too  familiar.  In  August  it  takes 
hours  for  the  dawn  fog  to  burn  off.  The  air  is  like 
wet  wool.  Eight  A.M.  is  too  early  to  justify  turn- 


>avid  Foster  Wallace  is  the  author  o/The  Broom  of  the  System,  a  novel,  and  Girl  With  Curious  Hair,  a  collection 
1  short  stories.  A  new  novel,  Infinite  Jest,  will  be  published  by  Little,  Brown  next  year.  His  last  contribution  to  Harp- 
's Magazine,  "The  Awakening  of  My  Interest  in  Annular  Systems,"  a  story,  appeared  in  the  September  J 993  issue. 
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lo  antkropologist   wortli   his  pith  kelmet   would  he  witkout 
^  tlit-  skrewd   counsel   o  f  a   colorful   local,  and  I  ve  lured 

a   "Native  Companion   here  with  the-  promise  o  f  free  ad  mission 

and   unlimited   corn  dot's 


ing  on  the  car's  AC.  The  sun  is  a  blotch  in  a  sky 
that  isn't  so  much  cloudy  as  opaque.  The  corn 
starts  just  past  the  hreakdown  lanes  and  goes  right 
to  the  sky's  hem.  August  corn  in  Illinois  is  as  tall 
as  a  tall  man.  With  all  the  advances  in  fertiliza- 
tion, it's  now  knee-high  hy  June  1.  Locusts  chirr 
in  every  field,  a  hrassy  electric  sound  that  l^opplers 
oddly  inside  the  speeding  car.  Corn,  corn,  soy- 
heans,  corn,  exit  ramp,  corn,  and  every  few  miles 
an  outpost  way  off  on  a  reach  in  the  distance — 
house,  tree  with  tire  swing,  barn,  satellite  dish. 
Grain  silos  are  the  only  skyline.  A  fog  hangs  just 
over  the  fields.  It  is  over  eighty  degrees  and  climb- 
ing with  the  sun.  It'll  be  over  ninety  degrees  by 
10:00  A.M.  There's  that  tightening  quality  to  the 
air,  like  it's  drawing  itself  in  and  down  for  a  siege. 
The  interstate  is  dull  and  pale.  Occasional  oth- 
er cars  look  ghostly,  their  drivers'  faces  humidity- 
stunned. 

9:00  A  M 

It's  still  a  week  before  the  fair,  and  there's 
something  surreal  about  the  emptiness  of 
parking  facilities  so  huge  and  complex  that  they 
have  their  own  map.  The  parts  of  the  fairgrounds 
that  1  can  see  are  half-permanent  structures  and 
half  tents  and  displays  in  various  stages  of  erec- 
tion, giving  the  whole  thing  the  look  of  somebody 
half-dressed  for  a  really  important  date. 

9:05  A  M 

The  man  processing  print-press  credentials 
has  a  mustache  and  short-sleeve  knit  shirt. 
In  line  before  me  are  newshounds  from  Today's 
Agriculture,  the  Decatur  Herald  &  Review,  lllnuns 
( Wafts  Newsletter,  4-H  News,  and  Lives tock  Week- 
ly. Credentials  are  just  a  laminated  mug  shot  with 
a  gator  clip  for  your  pocket.  Not  a  fedora  in  the 
house.  Two  older  ladies  behind  me  from  a  local 
horticulture  organ  engage  me  in  shoptalk.  One  la- 
dy is  the  unofficial  historian  of  the  Illinois  State 
Fair:  she  gives  slide  shows  on  the  fair  at  nursing 
homes  and  Rotary  lunches.  She  begins  to  emit  his- 
torical data  at  a  great  rate — the  fair  started  in 
1853;  there  was  a  fair  during  the  Civil  War  but  not 
during  WWII,  and  not  in  1893,  because  Chica- 
go was  hosting  the  World's  (Columbian  Exposition; 
the  governor  has  failed  to  cut  the  ribbon  per- 
sonally on  opening  day  only  twice;  etc.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  1  ought  to  have  brought  a  notebook. 


I'm  also  the  only  person  in  the  room  in  a  T-shii 
It  is  a  fluorescent-lit  cafeteria  in  something  calk 
the  Illinois  Building  Senior  Center,  uncoold 
The  local  TV  crews  have  their  equipment  spreal 
out  on  tables  and  are  lounging  against  walls.  The 
all  have  mustaches  and  short-sleeve  knit  shirty 
In  fact,  the  only  other  males  in  the  room  withou 
mustaches  and  golf  shirts  are  the  local  TV  re 
porters,  four  of  them,  all  in  suits.  They  are  sleet 
sweatless,  deeply  blue-eyed.  They  stand  togetb 
er  up  by  the  dais,  which  has  a  podium  and  a  fla 
and  a  banner  reading  "Give  Us  a  Whirl" — thi 
year's  theme.  Middle-management  types  ente 
A  squelch  of  feedback  on  a  loudspeaker  brings  th 
official  Press  Welcome  6k  Briefing  to  order.  It 
dull.  The  words  "excited,"  "proud,"  and  "oppoi1 
tunity"  are  used  repeatedly.  Ms.  Illinois  Count| 
Fairs,  tiara  bolted  to  the  tallest  coiffure  I've  eve 
seen  (bun  atop  bun,  multiple  layers,  a  ziggurat  i 
hair),  is  proudly  excited  to  have  the  opportuni 
ty  to  present  two  corporate  guys,  sweating  freel 
in  suits,  who  report  the  excited  pride  of  Mc 
Donald's  and  Wal-Mart  to  have  the  opportunit 
to  be  this  year's  corporate  sponsors. 

9:50  A  M 

Under  way  at  4  mph  on  the  Press  Tour,  oi 
a  kind  of  flatboat  with  wheels  and 
lengthwise  bench  so  queerly  high  that  every' 
body's  feet  dangle.  The  tractor  pulling  us  ha! 
signs  that  say  "ethanol"  and  "agripowered."  I'd 
particularly  keen  to  see  the  carnies  setting  up  th 
rides  in  the  fairgrounds'  "Happy  Hollow,"  but  w1 
head  first  to  the  corporate  and  political  tenttj 
Most  every  tent  is  still  setting  up.  Workmen  craw 
over  structural  frames.  We  wave  at  them;  the 
wave  back;  it's  absurd:  we're  only  going  4  mph 
One  tent  says  "Corn:  Touching  Our  Lives  Ever 
Day."  There  are  massive  many-hued  tents  coui 
tesy  of  McDonald's,  Miller  Genuine  Draft,  Mot 
ton  Commercial  Structures  Corp.,  the  Land  c 
Lincoln  Soybean  Asscx:iation  ("Look  Where  Soy 
beans  Go!"),  Pekin  Energy  Corp.  ("Proud  of  Ou 
Sophisticated  Computer-Controlled  Processin 
Technology"),  Illinois  Pork  Producers,  the  Joht 
Birch  Society.  Two  tents  that  say  "Republican 
and  "Democrat."  Other,  smaller  tents  for  vari 
ous  Illinois  officeholders.  It  is  well  up  in  th 
nineties  and  the  sky  is  the  color  of  old  jeans. 

We  go  over  a  system  of  crests  to  Farm  Expo-] 
twelve  acres  of  wicked-looking  needle-toothe' 
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;'rrows,  tractors,  seeders,  harvesters.  Then  Kick 
>und  the  rear  oi  the  big  permanent  Artisans' 
liilding,  Illinois  Building  Senior  Center,  Expo 
•nter,  passing  tantalizingly  close  to  1  lappy  I  lol- 
v,  where  half-assembled  rides  stand  in  giant 
s  and  rays  and  shirtless  guys  with  tattoos  and 
Benches  slouch  around  them,  fairly  oozing  men- 
;  and  human  interest,  but  on  at  a  crawl  up  a 
icktop  path  to  the  livestock  buildings.  By  this 
ie,  most  of  the  press  is  oft  the  tram  and  walk- 
l  in  order  to  escape  the  four's  PA  speaker,  which 
inny  and  brutal.  Horse  Complex.  Cattle  Com- 
ix. Swine  Barn.  Sheep  Barn.  Poultry  Building 
d  Goat  Barn.  These 
;  all  long  brick  bar- 
;ks  open  down  both 
les  of  their  length, 
'ftne  contain  stalls; 
lers  have  pens  divid- 
into  squares  with  alu- 
inum  rails.  Inside, 
ey're  gray  cement,  dim 
d  yeasty,  huge  tans 
erhead,  workers  in 
leralls  and  waders  hos- 
g  everything  down. 
>  animals  yet,  but  the 
jells  still  hang  from 
j(t  year — horses'  odors 
arp,  cows'  rich,  sheep's 
ly,  swine's  unspeak- 
le.  No  idea  what  the 
ultry  Building  smelled 

e,  because  1  a  luldn't  bring  myself  to  go  in.  Trau- 
nically  pecked  once,  as  a  child,  at  the  Cham- 
ign  County  Fair,  1  have  a  long-standing  phobic 
ing  about  poultry. 

The  ethanol  tractor's  exhaust  is  literally  flatu- 
tt-smelling  as  we  crawl  exit  past  the  Grand- 
ind,  where  later  there  will  be  evening  concerts 
d  harness  and  auto  racing — "World's  Fastest 
le-Mile  Dirt  Track" — and  head  for  something 
lied  the  Help  Me  Grow  tent,  to  interface  with 
;  state's  First  Lady,  Brenda  Edgar.  The  first  sign 
the  Help  Me  Grow  area  is  the  nauseous  bright 
of  Ronald  McDonald's  hair.  He's  capering 
iund  a  small  plastic  playground  area  under  can- 
stripe  tenting.  Though  the  fair  is  ostensibly 
>sed,  troupes  ot  kids  mysteriously  appear  and 
gage  in  rather  rehearsed-looking  play  as  we  ap- 
)ach.  Two  of  the  kids  are  black,  the  first  black 
ople  I've  seen  anywhere  on  the  grounds.  No 
rents  in  view.  The  governor's  wife  stands  sur- 
inded  by  flinty-eyed  aides.  Ronald  pretends  to 
1  down.  The  press  forms  into  a  ring.  There  are 
/eral  state  troopers  in  khaki  and  tan,  streaming 
eat  under  their  Nelson  Eddy  hats.  Mrs.  Edgar  is 
:>1  and  groomed  and  pretty  in  a  lacquered  way. 
e's  of  the  female  age  that's  always  suffixed  with 
sh."  Her  tragic  flaw  is  her  voice,  which  sounds 


almost  hell, ited.  The  Help  Me  Grow  program, 
when  you  decoct  the  rhetoric,  is  basically  a 
statewide  crisis  Tine  for  over-l he-edge  parents  to 
call  and  get  talked  out  <  if  beating  up  their  kids.  The 
number  of  calls  Mrs.  Edgar  says  the  line  has  field- 
ed just  this  year  is  both  de-  and  impressive.  Shiny 
pamphlets  are  distributed.  Ronald  McDonald, 
v  oice  slurry  and  makeup  cottage-cheesish  in  the 
heat,  cues  the  kids  t>  >  c<  »me  ovei  tor  some  low-rent 
sleight  of  hand  and  Socratic  banter.  Lacking  a 
real  journalist's  killer  instinct,  I've  been  jostled 
way  to  the  back,  and  my  view  is  obscured  by  the 
towering  hair  of  Ms.  Illinois  (.  ,'ounty  bans,  whose 
function  here  is  unclear. 
1  don't  want  to  asperse, 
bin  Ronald  McDonald 
sounds  like  he's  under 
the  influence  of  some- 
thing more  than  fresh 
country  air.  1  drift  away 
under  the  tent.  All  the 
toys  and  plast  ic  [day 
ground  equipment  haw- 
signs  that  say  "Courtesy 
of "  and  then  a  corpo- 
rate name.  A  lot  of  the 
photographers  in  the 
ring  have  dusty  green 
safari  vests,  and  they  sit 
cross-legged  in  the  sun, 
getting  low-angle  shots 
of  Mrs.  Edgar.  There  arc- 
no  tough  questions  from 
the  media.  The  tram's  tractor  is  putting  out  a 
steady  sweatsock  shape  of  blue-green  exhaust.  I  n<  >- 
lice  that  the  grass  under  the  I  lelp  Me  Grow  tent 
is  different — pine-green  and  prickly-looking.  Sol- 
id investigative  bent-over  journalism  reveals  that 
it  is  artificial.  A  huge  mat  of  plastic  artificial  grass 
has  been  spread  over  the  knoll's  real  grass,  under 
the  tent.  I  have  my  first  moment  of  complete  East 
Coast  cynicism:  a  quick  look  under  the  edge  of  the 
fake-grass  mat  reveals  the  real  grass  underneath, 
flattened  and  already  yellowing. 


AUGUST  I 


9:25  A  M 


Official  opening.  C  eremony,  introduc- 
tions, verbiage.  Rig  brass  shears,  for  cut- 
ting the  ribbon  across  the  mam  gate.  It  is 
cloudless  and  dry,  but  forehead-tighteningly  hot. 
Noon  will  be  a  kiln.  No  anthropologist  worth  his 
pith  helmet  would  be  without  the  shrewd  coun- 
sel of  a  colorful  local,  and  I've  lured  a  Native 
Companion  bete  for  the  day  with  the  promise  of 
tree  admission,  unlimited  corn  dogs,  and  various 
shiny  trinkets.  Knit-shirt  press  and  rabid  early  fair- 
goers  are  massed  from  the  gate  all  the  way  out  to 
Springfield's  Sangamon  Avenue,  where  home- 
owners with  plastic  flags  invite  you  to  park  on 


itograph  courtesy  ot  the  1IIiih>in  State  F.nr 
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Rural    7W  i  cl  w  t-.s  terne  r.s   live  surrounded   by  unpopulated 
^    land,    marooned    111    a   space    whose    emptiness    is  both 
physical    and    spiritual.    Here   tin-   lniicl    is    not  an  environment 

but   a   c  o  m  m  o  cl  1 1 


their  front  lawn  tor  five  dollars.  We  stand  near 
the  back.  1  gather  that  "Little  Jim"  Edgar,  the  gov- 
ernor, isn't  much  respected  by  the  press.  Gover- 
nor Edgar  is  maybe  fifty  and  greyhound-thin, 
with  steel  glasses  and  hair  that  looks  carved  out 
ot  feldspar.  He  radiates  sincerity,  though.  After 
the  hacks  introduce  him,  he  speaks  sanely  and, 
1  think,  well.  He  invites  everybody  to  get  in 
there  and  have  a  really  good  time  and  to  revel  in 
watching  everybody  else  also  having  a  good 
time — a  kind  of  reflexive  exercise  in  civics.  The 
press  corps  seems  unmoved. 

But  this  fair,  the  idea  and  now  the  reality  of 
it,  does  seem  to  have  something  uniquely  to  do 
with  state-as-community,  a  grand-scale  togeth- 
erness. And  it  is  not  just  the  claustrophobic 
mash  of  people  waiting  to  get  inside.  The  fair  oc- 
cupies space,  and  there's  no  shortage  of  empty 
space  in  downstate  Illinois.  The  fairgrounds  take 
up  300-plus  acres  on  the  north  side  of  Spring- 
field, a  depressed  capital  of  109,000  where  you 
can't  spit  without  hitting  a  Lincoln-site  plaque. 
The  fair  spreads  itself  out,  and  visually  so.  The 
main  gate  is  on  a  rise,  and  through  the  two 
sagged  halves  of  ribbon  you  get  a  specular  van- 
tage on  the  whole  thing — virgin  and  sun-glit- 
tered, even  the  tents  looking  freshly  painted.  It 
seems  garish  and  endless  and  aggressively  special. 
Kids  are  having  little  epileptic  fits  all  around 
us,  frenzied  with  a  need  to  take  in  everything  at 
once.  I  suspect  that  part  of  the  self-conscious 
community  thing  here  has  to  do  with  space.  Ru- 
ral Midwesterners  live  surrounded  by  unpopu- 
lated land,  marooned  in  a  space  whose  emptiness 
is  both  physical  and  spiritual.  It  is  nor  just  peo- 
ple you  get  lonely  tor.  You're  alienated  from  the 
very  space  around  you,  for  here  the  land  is  not 
an  environment  but  a  commodity.  The  land  is 
basically  a  factory.  You  live  in  the  same  factory 
you  work  in.  You  spend  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  with  the  land,  but  you're  still  alienated 
from  it  in  some  way.  I  theorize  to  Native  Com- 
panion (who  worked  detasseling  summer  corn 
with  me  in  high  school)  rhar  the  state  fair's  an- 
imating thesis  involves  some  kind  of  structured, 
decorated  interval  of  communion  wirh  both 
neighbor  and  space — the  sheer  fact  of  the  land 
is  to  be  celebrated  here,  its  yields  ogled  and  its 
stock  groomed  and  paraded.  A  special  vacation 
from  alienation,  a  chance,  for  a  moment,  to  love 
what  real  life  out  here  can't  ler  you  love.  Native 
Companion  gives  me  a  look,  then  rummages 


for  her  cigarette  lighter,  quite  a  bit  more  intei 
ested  in  that. 


10:40  A  M 


A  I  1  he  livestock  venues  are  at  full  occupan< 
_M_  animalwise,  but  we  seem  to  be  the  on 
fairgoing  tourists  from  the  ceremony  who'\ 
dashed  right  over  to  tour  them.  You  can  tell  whic 
bams  are  for  which  animals  with  your  eyes  close 
The  horses  are  in  their  own  individual  stalls,  wit 
half-height  doors  and  owners  and  grooms  c 
stools  by  the  doors,  a  lot  of  them  dozing.  Tl 
horses  stand  in  hay.  Billy  Ray  Cyrus  plays  loud 
on  some  stableboy's  boom  box.  The  horses  ha^ 
tight  hides  and  apple-sized  eyes  that  are  set  on  tl 
sides  of  their  heads,  like  fish.  I've  rarely  been  th 
close  to  fine  livestock.  The  horses'  faces  are  lor 
and  somehow  suggestive  of  coffins.  The  race 
are  lanky,  velvet  over  bone.  The  draft  and  shd 
horses  are  mammoth  and  spotlessly  groomed,  as 
more  or  less  odorless:  the  acrid  smell  in  here  is  ju, 
rhe  horses'  pee.  All  their  muscles  are  beautiful;  tl 
hides  enhance  them.  They  make  farty  nois 
when  they  sigh,  heads  hanging  over  the  sho 
doors.  They're  not  for  petting,  though.  Wht 
you  come  close  they  flatten  their  ears  and  sho 
big  teeth.  The  grooms  laugh  to  themselves  as  v, 
jump  back.  These  are  special  competitive  horst 
with  intricately  bred  high-strung  artistic  ten 
peraments.  I  wish  I'd  brought  carrots.  Animals  ct| 
be  bought,  emotionally.  Stall  after  stall 
horses.  Standard  horse-type  colors.  They  eat  tl 
same  hay  they  stand  in.  Occasional  feedbags  loij 
like  gas  masks.  A  sudden  clattering  spray-sour 
like  somebody  hosing  down  siding  turns  out  to  1 
a  glossy  dun  stallion  peeing.  He's  at  the  back 
his  stall  getting  combed,  and  the  door  is  wi| 
open.  The  stream  of  pee  is  an  inch  in  diameter  ar 
throws  up  dust  and  hay  and  it  looks  like  eva 
chips  of  wood  from  the  floor.  A  stallion  is  a  maj 
horse.  We  hunker  down  and  have  a  look  upwai 
and  suddenly  for  the  first  time  I  understand] 
certain  expression  describing  certain  humil 
males,  an  expression  I'd  heard  but  never  qui 
understood  till  now. 

You  can  hear  the  cows  all  the  way  from  tl 
Horse  Complex.  The  cow  stalls  are  all  doorlti 
and  open  to  view.  I  don't  guess  a  cow  preser 
much  of  an  escape  risk.  They  are  white-spotted  di 
or  black,  or  else  white  with  big  continents  of  dj 
or  black.  They  have  no  lips  and  their  tongues  aj 


de.  Their  eyes  roll  and  they  have  huge  nostrils, 
ping  and  wet  and  pink  or  black.  Cow  manure 
tells  wonderful — warm  and  herbal  and  blame- 
b — Kit  cows  themselves  stink  in  a  rich  biotit  way, 
ther  like  a  wet  boot.  Some  of  the  owners  are 
nibbing  down  their  entries  for  the  upcoming 
ef  show  over  at  the  C  Coliseum  (so  says  my  detailed 
edia  guide).  These  cows  stand  immobilized  in 
_-hs  of  canvas  straps  inside  a  steel  frame  while 
-professionals  scrub  them  down  with  a  hose- 
id-brush  thing  th.it  also  oozes  soap,  The  cows 
i  not  like  this  one  hit.  I  )ne  cow,  win  ise  face  is  eeri- 
remmiscent  of  Winston  Churchill's,  trembles 
id  shudders  and  makes  the  frame  clank,  lowing, 
;  eyes  rolling  up  almost  to  the  whites.  Native 
ampanion  and  I  cringe  and  make  soft  appalled 
)ises.  The  cow's  lowing  starts  other  cows  low- 
g,  or  maybe  they  just  see  what  they're  in  for. 
~ie  cow's  legs  keep 
df-buckling,  and 
e  owner  kicks  at 
em.  White  mucus 
ings  fr<  >m  its  snout, 
ther  ominous  drip- 
ngs  and  gushings 
)m  elsewhere.  The 
iw  almost  tips  the 
jtme  over,  and  the 
vner  punches  her 
the  ribs. 

Swine  Barn, 
vine  have  fur!  I 
;ver  thought  of 

ine  as  having  fur. 
'e  actually  never 

en  up  very  close  to  swine,  for  olfactory  reasons, 
lot  of  the  swine  in  here  are  show  hogs,  a  breed 
lied  Pi  (land  China,  their  thin  fur  a  kind  i  >t  white 
ewcut  over  pink  skin.  A  lot  of  the  swine  are 
>wn  on  their  sides,  stuporous  and  throbbing  in 
e  barn's  heat.  The  awake  ones  grunt.  They  stand 
id  lie  on  very  clean  large-curd  sawdust  in  low- 
need  pens.  A  couple  of  harrows  are  eating  both 
e  sawdust  and  their  own  excrement.  Again, 
■'re  the  only  tourists  here.  A  bullhorn  on  a  wall 
nounces  that  the  Junior  Pygmy  Goat  judging  is 
der  way  over  at  the  Goat  Barn.  A  lot  of  these 
ine  are  frankly  huge — say  a  third  the  size  of  a 
Jkswagen.  Every  once  in  a  while  you  hear  about 
mers  getting  mauled  or  killed  by  swine.  No 
eth  in  view  here,  though  their  hoots  arc  cloven 
d  pink  and  obscene.  I'm  not  sure  whether  they're 
lied  hoofs  or  feet  on  swine.  Rural  Midwestern- 
>  learn  in  second  grade  that  there's  no  such  word 
"hooves."  Some  of  the  swine  have  large  tans 
wing  in  front  of  their  pens,  and  twelve  ceiling 
is  roar,  but  it  is  still  hellish  in  bete.  Pig  smell  is 
th  vomity  and  excremental,  like  some  hideous 
festive  disorder  on  a  grand  scale.  Maybe  a 
olera  ward  would  come  close.  The  swineherds 


and  owners  have  on  rubber  boots  nothing  like 
the  L.L.  Bean  hoots  worn  on  the  East  ("oast.  Some 
of  the  standing  swine  commune  through  the  bars 
of  their  pens,  snouts  almost  touching.  The  sleep- 
ing swine  thrash  in  dreams,  their  leys  working. 
Unless  they're  in  distress,  sw  ine  grunt  at  a  low 
constant  pitch.  It  is  a  pleasant  sound. 

But  now  one  butterscotch-colored  swine  is 
screaming.  Distressed  swine  scream.  The  sound  is 
both  human  and  inhuman  enough  to  make  your 
hair  stand.  The  professional  swinemen  ignore 
the  pig,  but  we  fuss  on  over,  Native  C  Companion 
making  concerned  baby-talk  sounds  until  I  shush 
her.  The  distressed  pig's  sides  are  heaving;  it  is  sit- 
ting up  with  its  front  legs  quivering,  screaming 
horribly.  This  pig's  keeper  is  nowhere  in  sight.  A 
small  sign  on  its  pen  says  it  is  .1  Hampshire.  It  is 
having  respiratory  trouble,  clearly:  I'm  guessing  it 

inhaled  either  saw- 
dust or  excrement. 
Its  front  legs  now 
buckle,  so  it  is  on 
its  side,  spasming. 
Whenever  it  can 
get  enough  breath 
it  sc  reams.  It's  un- 
endurable, hut  none 
of  the  ay-profes- 
sionals comes  vault- 
ing over  the  pens  to 
administer  aid.  Na- 
tive  Companion 
and  I  wring  our 
hands  with  sympa- 
thy. We  both  make 
plangent  little  noises  at  the  pig.  Native  Com- 
panion tells  me  to  go  yet  somebody  instead  of 
standing  there  with  my  thumb  up  my  butt.  1  feel 
enormous  stress — the  nauseous  smell,  impotent 
sympathy,  plus  we're  behind  schedule.  We  arc- 
currently  missing  the  Junior  Pygmy  Goats, 
Philatelic  Judging  at  the  Expo  Building,  a  4-1 1  Dog 
Show  at  Cluh  Mickey  D's,  the  semifinals  of  the 
Midwest  AnmWresthny  Championships,  a  Ladies 
Camping  Seminar,  and  the  opening  rounds  of 
the  Speed  Casting  Tournament.  A  swineherd 
kicks  her  Poland  China  sow  awake  so  she  can 
add  more  sawdust  to  its  pen;  Native  (  Companion 
utters  a  pained  sound.  There  are  clearly  only  two 
animal-rights  advocates  in  this  Swine  Barn.  We 
both  can  observe  a  kind  ol  sullen,  callous  exper- 
tise in  the  demeanor  of  the  ag-pros.  Prime  ex- 
ample of  spiritual-alienatton-f rom-land-as- 
commodity,  I  posit.  Except  why  take  all  the  trou- 
ble to  breed  and  care  tor  and  train  a  special  ani- 
mal and  briny  it  to  the  Illinois  State  Fair  if  you 
don't  care  anything  about  it.' 

Then  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  bad  bacon  yester- 
day and  am  even  now  lot  iking  forward  to  my  first 
corn  dog  ot  the  fair.  I'm  standing  here  wrtnyiny 
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o  w  t  li  e  Z  i  p  p  e  r 


ler  operator   1  .s   m  a  Icing  Native  V^ompaniori  s 
car   spin   around   and   around   o  n    its   lunges.  Tkere  is  a 
distended  scream   from  tlie  whirling  ear,  as  if  she  is  Leme 

s  1  o  w  -  roasted  ins i  d  e 


c 


my  hands  over  a  distressed  swine  and  then  I'm  go- 
ing  to  go  pound  down  a  corn  dog.  This  is  con- 
nected to  my  reluctance  to  charge  over  to  a  swine 
pro  and  demand  emergency  resuscitative  care  tor 
this  agonized  Hampshire.  I  can  sort  of  picture 
the  look  the  tarmer  would  give  me. 

Not  that  it's  profound,  but  I'm  struck,  amid 
the  pig's  screams  and  wheezes,  by  the  fact  that 
these  agricultural  pros  do  not  see  their  stock  as  pets 
or  friends.  They  are  just  in  the  agribusiness  of 
weight  and  meat.  They  are  unconnected,  even  at 
the  fair's  self-consciously  special  occasion  of  con- 
nection. And  why  not? — even  at  the  fair  their 
products  continue  to  drool  and  smell  and  scream, 
and  the  work  goes  on.  I  can  imagine  what  they 
think  of  us,  cooing  at  the  swine:  we  fairgoers 
don't  have  to  deal  with  the  business  of  breeding 
and  feeding  our  meat;  our  meat  simply  material- 
izes at  the  corn-dog  stand,  allowing  us  to  separate 
our  healthy  appetites  from  fur  and  screams  and 
rolling  eyes.  We  tourists  get  to  indulge  our  ten- 
der animal-rights  feelings  with  our  tummies  full 
of  bacon.  I  don't  know  how  keen  these  sullen 
farmers'  sense  of  irony  is,  but  mine's  been  honed 
East  Coast  keen,  and  1  feel  like  a  bit  of  an  ass  in 
the  Swine  Ram. 

I  1  -.50  A  M 

O  nice  Native  Companion  was  lured  here  tor 
the  day  by  the  promise  of  tree  access  to  high- 
velocity  rides,  we  make  a  quick  descent  into  Hap- 
py Hollow.  Most  of  the  rides  aren't  even  twirling 
hellishly  yet.  Guys  with  ratchet  wrenches  are  still 
cranking  away,  assembling  the  Ring  of  Fire.  The 
Giant  Gondola  Wheel  is  only  half-built,  and  its 
seat-draped  lower  halt  resembles  a  hideous  mo- 
lary  grin.  It  is  over  100  degrees  in  the  sun,  easy. 

Happy  Hollow's  dirt  midway  is  flanked  by  car- 
nival-game booths  and  ticket  booths  and  rides. 
There's  a  merry-go-round  and  a  couple  of  tame 
kiddie  rides,  but  most  of  the  rides  look  like  gen- 
uine Near-Death  Experiences.  The  Hollow  seems 
to  be  open  only  technically,  and  the  ticket  booths 
are  unmanned,  though  little  heartbreaking  jets  of 
AC  air  are  blowing  out  through  the  money  slots 
in  the  booths'  glass.  Attendance  is  sparse,  and  I 
notice  that  none  of  the  ag-pro  or  farm  people  are 
anywhere  in  sight  down  here.  A  lot  of  the  carnies 
slouch  and  slump  in  the  shade  of  awnings.  Every 
one  of  them  seems  to  chain-smoke.  The  Tilt-a- 
Whirl  operator  has  got  his  boots  up  on  his  con- 


trol panel  reading  a  motorcycle-and-naked-gi 
magazine  while  guys  attach  enormous  rubb 
hoses  to  the  ride's  guts.  We  sidle  over  for  a  cha 
The  operator  is  twenty-four  and  from  Bee  Branc 
Arkansas,  and  has  an  earring  and  a  huge  tatta 
of  a  flaming  skull  on  his  triceps.  He's  far  more  ir 
terested  in  chatting  with  Native  Companio 
than  with  me.  He's  been  at  this  gig  five  year 
touring  with  this  one  here  same  company  her 
Couldn't  rightly  say  if  he  liked  it  or  not.  Broke  i 
on  the  Toss-a-Quarter-Onto-the-Plates  game  an 
got,  like,  transferred  over  to  the  Tilt-a-Whirl 
'91.  He  smokes  Marlboro  100's  but  wears  a  ca 
that  says  "Winston." 

All  the  carny  game  barkers  have  headset  m 
crophones;  some  are  saying  "Testing"  and  reci 
ing  their  pitch  lines  in  tentative  warm-up  way 
A  lot  of  the  pitches  seem  frankly  sexual:  You  g« 
to  get  it  up  to  get  it  in.  Take  it  out  and  lay  ' 
down,  only  a  dollar.  Make  it  stand  up.  Two  dc 
lars,  five  chances.  Make  it  stand  up.  Rows 
stuffed  animals  hang  by  their  feet  in  the  bootfi 
like  game  put  out  to  cure.  It  smells  like  machir 
grease  and  hair  tonic  down  here,  and  there's  a 
ready  a  spoiled,  garbagy  smell.  The  media  gui 
says  Happy  Hollow  is  contracted  to  "one  of  tl 
largest  owners  of  amusement  attractions  in  tl 
country,"  one  Blomsness-Thebault  Enterprise 
of  Crystal  Lake,  Illinois,  near  Chicago.  But  tl 
carnies  are  all  from  the  middle  South — Ter 
nessee,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma.  They  are  visib 
unimpressed  by  the  press  credentials  clipped  to  p 
shin.  They  tend  to  hxik  at  Native  Companion  lil 
she's  tood,  which  she  ignores.  1  lose  four  dolla 
trying  to  "get  it  up  and  in,"  tossing  miniatu 
basketballs  into  angled  baskets  in  such  a  way  th 
they  don't  bounce  out.  The  game's  barker  ci 
toss  them  behind  his  back  and  get  them  to  stc 
but  he's  right  up  next  to  the  baskets.  My  shots  cx 
om  out  from  eight  feet  away;  the  straw  basktj 
look  soft,  but  their  bottoms  make  a  suspiciol 
steely  sound  when  hit. 

It's  so  hot  that  we  move  in  quick  vectors  b 
tween  areas  of  shade.  I'm  reluctant  to  go  shirtlt 
because  there 'd  be  no  u\u  to  display  my  crede 
tials.  We  zigzag  gradually  westward.  One  of  the  ft 
U  .l^embled  rules  near  the  1  lollow's  west  end 
something  called  the  Zipper.  It's  riderless  as  we  a 
proach,  but  in  furious  motion,  a  kind  of  Fer 
wheel  on  amphetamines.  Individual  caged  cars  z 
hinged  to  spin  on  their  own  axes  as  they  go  arou 
in  a  tight  venical  ellipse.  The  machine  looks  l<i 


■ 


:e  a  Zipper  than  the  head  of  a  chain  saw.  It 
unds  like  a  shimmying  V- 1 2  engine,  and  it  is 
mething  I'd  run  a  mile  in  tight  shoes  to  avoid 
ling. 

Native  Companion  starts  clapping  and  hop- 
ig,  though.  The  operator  at  the  controls  sees  her 
d  shouts  down  to  git  on  over  and  git  some,  it 
e's  a  mind.  He  claims  they  want  to  test  it  some- 
iw.  He's  elhowing  a  colleague  next  to  him  in  a 
»y  I  don't  much  care  tor.  We  have  no  tickets,  1 
lint  out,  and  none  ot  the  cash-tor-ticket  booths 
;  manned.  "Ain't  no  sweat  off  my  halls,"  the  op- 
3tor  sav>  without  looking  at  me.  The  opera- 
r's  colleague  conducts  Native  Companion  up 
e  waffled-steel  steps  and  straps  her  into  a  cage, 
■ping  a  thumb  at  the  operator,  who  pulls  a  lever, 
ie  starts  to  ascend.  Pathetic  little 
lgers  appear  in  the  cage's  mesh, 
ie  Zipper's  operator  is  ageless  and 
irnt-brown  and  has  a  mustache 
ixed  to  wicked  points  like  a  steer's 
irns,  rolling  a  Drum  cigarette  with 
ie  hand  as  he  nudges  levers  upward 
id  the  ellipse  ot  cars  speeds  up  and 
e  individual  cars  themselves  start  to 
in  on  their  hinges.  Native  Com- 
mon is  a  blur  ot  color  inside  her 
■|ge,  but  operator  and  colleague 
jlhose  jeans  have  worked  down  his 
ps  to  the  point  that  the  top  of  his 
i  tt-crack  is  visible)  watch  studiously 
I  Native  Companion's  spinning  car 
i  d  the  clanking  empty  cars  circle 
e  ellipse  once  a  second.  1  can  bare- 
watch.  The  Zipper  is  the  color  ot 
ibrushed  teeth,  with  big  scabs  ot 
st.  The  operator  and  colleague  sit 
.  a  little  steel  deck  betore  a  panel  i  >t 
tck-knohbed  levers.  The  colleague 
its  Skoal  into  a  can  he  holds  and  tells  the  op- 
itor,  "Well  then  take  her  up  to  eight  then  you 
ssy."  The  Zipper  begins  to  whine  and  the  thing 
spin  so  fast  that  a  detached  car  would  surely  be 
rled  into  orbit.  The  colleague  has  a  small  Amer- 
in  flag  folded  into  a  bandanna  around  his  head, 
ie  empty  cars  shudder  and  clank  as  they  whirl 
d  spin.  One  long  scream,  wobbled  by  changes 

vector,  is  coming  from  Native  Companion's 
ge,  which  is  going  around  and  around  on  its 
iges  while  a  shape  inside  tumbles  like  stuff  in 
dothes  dryer.  My  neurological  makeup  (ex- 

mely  sensitive:  carsick,  airsick,  heightsick) 
ikes  just  watching  this  an  act  ot  great  person- 

ourage.  The  scream  goes  on  and  on;  it  is  noth- 
» like  a  swine's.  Then  the  operator  stops  the  ride 
ruptly  with  her  car  at  the  top,  so  she's  hanging 
i  side  down  inside  the  cage.  I  call  up — is  she 
ay?  The  response  is  a  strange  high-pitched 
i  ise.  1  see  the  two  camies  gazing  upward  very  in- 
|  ltly,  shading  their  eyes.  The  operator  is  stroking 


his  mustache  contemplatively.  The  cage's  inver- 
sion has  made  Native  Companion's  dress  tall  up. 
They're  ogling  her  nethers,  obviously. 

Now  the  operator  is  joggling  the  choke  lever  so 
the  Zipper  stutters  back  and  forth,  forward  and 
backward,  making  Native  Companion's  top  car 
spin  around  and  around  on  its  hinges.  Hi-  col- 
league's T-shirt  has  a  stoned  Ninja  Turtle  on  it,  tok- 
ing  on  a  joint.  There's  a  distended  A-sharp  scream 
from  the  whirling  car,  as  it  Native  Companion  is 
being  slow-roasted.  1  summon  saliva  to  step  in 
and  really  say  something  stern,  but  at  this  point 
they  start  bringing  her  down.  The  operator  is  deft 
at  his  panel;  the  car's  descent  is  almost  fluffy.  His 
hands  on  the  levers  are  a  kind  ot  parody  ot  tender 
care.  The  descent  takes  ti  never — ominous  silence 


from  Native  Companion's  car.  The  two  camies  are 
laughing  and  slappil  ig  their  knee.  1  clear  my  thn  >al 
twice.  Native  Companion's  car  descends,  stops.  Jig- 
gles i  if  an  >vement  in  the  car,  then  the  di « ir's  latch 
slowly  turns.  1  expect  whatever  husk  ot  a  person 
emerges  from  the  car  to  be  hunched  and  sheet- 
white,  dribbling  fluids. 

Instead  she  bounds  out.  "Th.it  was  tucking 
great'.  Joo  sec  that ?  Son  ot  a  bitch  spun  that  car  six- 
teen times,  did  you  see?"  This  woman  is  native 
Midwestern,  from  my  hometown.  My  prom  date 
a  dozen  years  ago.  Her  color  is  high.  Her  dress 
looks  like  the  world's  worst  case  ot  static  cling. 
She's  still  got  her  chewing  gum  in,  tor  Cod's  sake. 
She  turns  to  the  camies:  "You  sons  hitches,  that 
was  fucking  great."  The  colleague  is  halt-draped 
over  the  operator;  they're  roaring  with  laughter. 
Native  Companu  in  has  her  hands  on  her  hips,  hut 
she's  grinning.  Am  1  the  only  one  who's  in  touch 
with  the  sexual-harassment  element  in  this  whole 
episode?  She  takes  the  steel  stairs  sevetal  at  a 
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rime  and  starts  up  the  hillside  toward  the  food 
booths.  Behind  us  the  operator  calls  out,  "They 
don't  call  me  King  of  the  Zipper  for  nuthin',  sweet 
thang!" 

She  snorts  and  calls  hack  over  her  shoulder, 
"( )h,  >'i  >u." 

I'm  having  a  hard  rime  keeping  up.  "Did  you 
hear  that  ?"  I  ask  her. 

"Jesus  1  thought  1  nought  it  for  sure,  that  was 
so  great.  Assholes.  But  did  you  see  that  one  spin 
up  top  at  the  end,  though?" 

"Did  you  hear  that  Zipper  King  comment'"  1 
protest.  She  has  her  hand  around  my  elhow  and 
is  helping  me  up  the  hillside's  slick  grass.  "Did  you 
sense  something  kind  of  sexual-harassmentish 
going  on  through  that  whole  sick  little  exercise?" 

"Oh  tor  fuck's  sake,  it  was  fun — son  of  a  hitch 
spun  that  car  sixteen  times." 

"They  were  looking  up  your  dress.  You  couldn't 
sec  them,  mayhe.  They  hung  you  upside  down  at 
a  great  height  and  made  your  dress  fall  up  and 
( >gled  you.  They  shaded  their  eyes  and  commented 
to  each  other." 

"Oh  for  Christ's  sake." 

1  slip  a  bit  and  she  catches  my  arm.  "So  this 
doesn't  hother  you?  As  a  Midwesterner,  you're 
unhothered?  Or  did  you  just  not  have  a  sense  of 
what  was  going  on  ?" 

"So  if  I  noticed  or  didn't,  why  does  it  have  to 
he  my  deal?  What,  because  there's  assholes  in  the 
world  I  don't  get  to  ride  the  Zipper?" 

"This  is  potentially  key,"  I  say.  "This  may  be  just 
the  sort  of  regional  eroto-political  contrast  the 

East  Coast  maga- 
zine is  keen  for. 
The  core  value  in- 
forming a  kind  of 
eroto-willed  polit- 
ical stoicism  on 
your  part  is  your 
prototypically  Mid- 
western apprecia- 
tion of  fun — " 

"Buy  me  some 
pork  skins,  you  dip- 
shit." 

" — whereas  on 
the  East  Coast,  ero- 
to-political indig- 
nation is  the  fun. 
In  New  York  a  woman  who'd  been  hung  upside 
down  and  ogled  would  get  a  whole  lot  of  other 
women  together  and  there'd  be  this  frenzy  of  ero 
u  >-pi  ilitical  indignation.  They'd  confront  the  guy. 
File  an  injunction.  The  management  would  find 
themselves  litigating — violation  of  a  woman's 
right  to  non-harassed  fun.  I'm  telling  you.  Personal 
and  political  fun  merge  somewhere  just  east  of 
Clev  eland,  for  women." 

Native  Companion  kills  a  mosquito  without 


looking.  "And  they  all  take  Prozac  and  stick  the! 
finger  down  their  throat  too  out  there.  The) 
ought  to  try  just  climbing  on  and  spinning  an] 
saying,  'Fuck  'em.'  That's  pretty  much  all  you  cal 
do  with  assholes." 

J  2  -.35  P.M. 

Lunchtime.  The  fairgrounds  are  a  Saint  Vj 
tus'  dance  of  blacktop  footpaths,  the  ax| 
ons  and  dendrites  of  mass  spectation,  connectin! 
buildings  and  barns  and  corporate  tents.  Eac 
path  is  flanked,  pretty  much  along  its  whol 
length,  by  booths  hawking  fcxxJ,  and  I  realize  th? 
there's  a  sort  of  digestive  subtheme  running  a 
through  the  fair.  In  a  way,  we're  all  here  to  b 
swallowed  up.  The  main  gate's  maw  admits  u 
and  tightly  packed  slow  masses  move  peristalt 
cally  along  complex  systems  of  branching  path: 
engage  in  complex  cash-and-energy  transfers  a 
the  villi  alongside  the  paths,  and  are  finall 
both  filled  and  depleted,  expelled  out  of  exits  de 
signed  for  heavy-flow  expulsion.  And  then, 
course,  the  food  itself.  There  are  tall  Kaopectatt 
colored  shacks  that  sell  Illinois  Dairy  Counc 
milk  shakes  for  an  off-the-scale  $2.50 — thoug 
they're  mind-bendingly  good  milk  shakes,  silk 
and  so  thick  they  don't  even  insult  your  intel ! 
ligence  with  a  sttaw  or  spoon,  giving  you  irp 
stead  a  kind  of  plastic  trowel.  There  ar 
uncountable  pork  options — Paulie's  Pork  Out' 
The  Pork  Patio,  Freshfried  Pork  Skins,  The  Por 
Avenue  Cafe.  The  Pork  Avenue  Cafe  is  a  "101 
Percent  All-Pork  Establishment,"  says  its  loud 
speaker.  No  way  I'm  eating  any  pork  after  thi 
morning's  swine  stress,  anyway.  And  it  is  at  leas 
ninety-five  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  due  east  c1 
Livestock  the  breeze  is,  shall  we  say,  fragrant.  Bu  ; 
food  is  being  bought  and  ingested  at  an  incred 
ible  clip  all  up  and  down  the  path.  Everyone 
packed  in,  eating  and  walking,  moving  slowly 
twenty  abreast,  sweating,  shoulders  rubbing,  th 
air  spicy  with  armpits  and  Coppertone,  cheek  | 
jowl,  a  peripatetic  feeding  frenzy.  Fifteen  percen 
of  the  female  fairgoers  here  have  their  hair  ii 
curlers.  Forty  percent  are  clinically  fat.  By  th 
way,  Midwestern  fat  people  have  no  compunc 
tion  about  wearing  shorts  or  halter  tops.  Th 
food  booths  are  ubiquitous,  and  each  one  has 
line  before  it.  Zipper  or  no,  Native  Companioj 
is  "starved,"  she  says,  "to  death"  She  puts  on  a  par 
odic  hick  accent  whenever  I  use  a  term  lik 
"peripatetic." 

There  are  Lemon  Shake-Ups,  Ice  Cold  Meloi 
Man  booths,  Citrus  Push-Ups,  and  Hawaiiai 
Shaved  Ice  you  can  suck  the  syrup  out  of  arof 
then  crunch  the  ice.  But  a  lot  of  what's  gettin, 
Knight  and  gobbled  is  not  hot-weather  rood  at  all 
bright-yellow  popcorn  that  stinks  of  salt;  onioi 
rings  as  big  as  leis;  Poco  Pefios  Stuffed  Jalapefu 
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ppers;  Zorba's  Gyros;  shiny  tried  chicken;  Bert's 
jjrritos — "Big  As  You're  [sic]  Head";  hot  Ital- 
•  n  beef;  hot  New  York  City  beef;  Jojo's  Quick 
>  ied  Doughnuts;  pizza  by  the  shingle-sized  slice; 
id  chitlins  and  crab  Rangcxin  and  Polish  sausage, 
here  are  towering  plates  ot  "Curl  Fries,"  which 
e  pubic-hair-shaped  and  make  people's  fingers 
line  in  the  sun.  Cheez-Dip  hot  dogs.  Pony  pups, 
ot  fritters.  Philly  steak.  Ribeye  BBQ  Corral, 
fenie's  Original  1/2-lh.  Burgers  booths  sign  says 
j!  Choices — Rare  or  Mooin'."  1  can't  believe 
^ople  eat  this  stuff  in  this  kind  ot  heat.  There's 
le  green  reek  ot  fried  tomatoes.  The  sky  is  cloud- 
ss  and  galvanized,  and  the  sun  fairly  pulses.  The 
3ise  of  deep  fryers  forms  a  grisly  sound-carpet  all 
3  and  down  the  paths.  The  crowd  moves  at  one 
ow  pace,  eating,  densely  packed  between  the 
iws  of  booths.  The  Original  1-lb.  Butterfly  Pork 
hop  booth  has  a  sign:  "Pork:  The  Other  White 
jeat"— the  only  discernible  arm  wave  to  the 
ealth-conscious.  This  is  the  Midwest:  no  nachos, 
o  chili,  no  Evian,  nothing  Cajun.  But  holy 
ackerel,  are  there  sweets:  fried  dough,  black 
alnut  taffy,  fiddlesticks,  hot  Crackerjack. 
aramel  apples  for  a  felonious  $1.50.  Angel's 
reath,  known  also  as  Dentist's  Delight.  There's 
11-Butter  Fudge,  Rice  Krispie-squarish  things 
tiled  Krakkles.  Angel  Hair  cotton  candy.  There 
e  funnel  cakes:  cake  batter  quick-fried  to  a  tor- 
adic  spiral  and  rolled  in  sugared  butter.  An- 
:her  artery  dogger:  elephant  ears,  an  album-sized 
<panse  of  oil-fried  dough  slathered  with  butter 
id  cinnamon-sugar — cinnamon  toast  from  hell, 
o  one  is  in  line  for  ears  except  the  morbidly 
:>ese. 

1:10  P.M. 

Here  we've  got  as  balanced  in  dimension 
a  heifer  as  any  you'll  see  today.  A  high- 
)lume  heifer,  but  also  solid  on  mass.  Good  to 
ok  at  in  terms  ot  rib  length  to  depth.  Depth  of 
rerib.  Notice  the  depth  of  flank  on  the  front 
jarter.  We'd  like  to  see  maybe  perhaps  a  little 
ore  muscle  mass  on  the  rear  flank.  Still,  an  out- 
anding  heifer." 

We're  in  the  Jr.  Livestock  Center.  The  ring  of 
>ws  moves  around  the  perimeter  of  the  dirt  cir- 
e,  each  led  by  an  ag-tamily  kid.  The  "Jr."  ap- 
irently  refers  to  the  owners,  not  the  animals, 
ich  cow's  kid  holds  a  long  poker  with  a  right- 
igled  tooth  at  its  end  and  prods  the  cow  into  the 


center  of  the  ring  to  move  in  a  tighter  circle. 
The  beet-show  official  is  dressed  just  like  the 
kids  in  the  ring — dark  new  stiff  jeans,  check 
shirt,  bandanna  around  neck.  On  him  it  doesn't 
look  goofy.  Plus  he's  got  a  stunning  white  cow- 
boy hat.  While  Ms.  Illinois  Beet  Queen  presides 
from  a  dais  decked  with  flowers  sent  over  from 
the  horticulture  show,  the  official  stands  in  the 


arena  itself,  his  legs  apart  and  his  thumbs  in  his 
belt,  100  percent  man,  radiating  livestock  savvy. 
"Okay  this  next  heifer,  a  lot  ot  depth  of  rib  but 
a  little  tighter  in  the  tore  flank.  A  bit  tighter- 
flanked,  if  you  will,  from  the  standpoint  of  ca- 
pac  ity." 

The  owners — farm  kids,  deep-rural  kids  from 
haek-ot-beyond  counties  like  Piatt,  Moultrie, 
Vermilion,  all  here  because  they're  county-fair 
winners — are  earnest,  nervous,  pride-putted. 
Dressed  mrally  up.  Straw-colored  crewcuts.  I  hgh 
number  of  freckles  per  capita.  Kids  remarkable  for 
a  kind  ot  classic  Rockwell ian  USA  averageness, 
the  products  of  balanced  diets,  vigorous  daily  ex- 
ertion, and  solid  GOP  upbringings.  T  he  Jr.  Live- 
stock Center  bleachers  are  halt-lull,  and  it  is  all 
ag-people,  parents  mostly,  many  with  video  cam- 
eras. Cowhide  vests  and  ornate  dress-boots  and 
simply  amazing  hats.  Illinois  tanners  are  rural  and 
inarticulate,  but  they  are  not  pixir.  Just  the  amount 
ot  revolving  credit  you  need  to  capitalize  a  hun- 
dred-acre operation — seed  and  herbicides,  heavy 
equipment  and  crop  insurance — makes  a  lot  of 
them  millionaires  on  paper.  Media  dirges  notwith- 
standing, banks  are  no  more  keen  to  foreclose 
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111   tiit'   Poultry    BuiLclin^  there   s  a   thin  .stink.  ]Bits 
oi    leather   float.    X  he   noi.se   is   h  o  r  r  1  f  y  i        .  X  think 
tlii.s   must   h«.*   what   insanity   sounds   like.   TSf  o   wonder  madmen 


insanity  .soun 

clutch    their  heads 


on  Midwestern  farms  than  they  are  on  Third 
WorlJ  nations;  they're  in  that  deeply.  Nobody 
here  wears  sunglasses;  everyone's  in  long  pants  and 
tanned  in  an  earth-tone,  all-husiness  way.  And  if 
the  fair's  ag-pros  are  also  stout,  it  is  in  a  harder, 
squarer,  somehow  more  earned  way  than  the 
tourists  on  the  paths  outside.  The  fathers  in  the 
bleachers  have  bushy  brows  and  simply  enormous 
thumbs,  1  notice.  Native  Companion  keeps  mak- 
ing growly  throat  noises  about  the  beef  official. 
The  Jr.  Livestock  Center  is  cool  and  dim  and 
spicy  with  livestock.  The  atmosphere  is  good- 
natured  but  serious.  Nobody's  eating  any  booth- 
food,  and  nobody's  carrying  the  fair's  compli- 
mentary "Governor  Edgar"  shopping  bags. 

"An  excellent  heifer  from  a  profile  standpoint." 

"1  Iru  \w  ha\e  ,1  low  volume  heifer,  nut  with 
exceptional  mass  in  the  rear  quarter." 

1  can't  tell  whose  cow  is  winning. 

"Certainly  the  most  extreme  heifer  out  here  in 
terms  of  frame  to  depth." 

Some  of  the  cows  look  drilled,  Maybe  they're 
just  superbly  trained.  You  can  imagine  these  farm 
kids  yetting  up  so  early  they  can  see  their  breath 
and  leading  their  cows  in  practice  circles  under 
the  cold  stars,  then  having  to  do  their  chores.  I 
feel  good  in  here.  The  cows  all  have  colored  rib- 
bons on  their  tails.  They  are  shampooed  and 
mild-eyed  and  lovely,  incontinence  notwith- 
standing. They're  also  assets.  The  ag-lady  beside 
us  s.ivs  her  family's  operation  will  "realize"  perhaps 
52,500  tor  the  Hereford  in  the  Winners  Auction 
coming  up.  Illinois  farmers  call  their  farms  "op- 
erations," rarely  "farms"  and  never  "spreads."  The 
lady  says  $2,500  is  "maybe  about  around  half 
what  the  ag-family  has  spent  on  the  heifer's  breed- 
ing and  care.  "We  do  this  for  pride,"  she  says. 
This  is  more  like  it — pride,  care,  selfless  expense. 
The  little  boy's  chest  puffs  out  as  the  official  tips 
his  blinding  hat.  Farm  spirit.  Oneness  with  crop 
and  stock.  The  ag-lady  says  that  the  official  is  a 
beet  buyer  for  a  major  Peoria  packing  plant  and 
that  the  bidders  in  the  upcoming  auction  (five 
brown  suits  and  three  string  ties  on  the  dais)  are 
from  McDonald's,  Burger  King,  White  Castle, 
etc.  Meaning  that  the  mild-eyed  winners  have 
been  sedulously  judged  as  meat.  The  ag-lady  has 
a  particular  bone  to  pick  with  McDonald's,  "'cause 
th  ey  always  come  in  and  overbid  high  on  the 
champions  and  don't  care  about  nothing  else. 
Mess  up  the  pricing."  1  ler  husband  confirms  they 
got  "screwed  back  to  front"  on  last  year's  bidding. 


5:00  P.M. 


■%  a  ~7~^  hurtle  here  and  there.  Paid  atte 
W  dance  today  is  100,000-plus.  A  scurj 
of  clouds  cuts  the  heat,  but  I'm  on  my  third  shirt 
Society  horse  show  at  Coliseum.  Wheat-weavin 
demonstration  in  Hobbies,  Arts  &.  Crafts  Build 
ing.  Peonies  like  supernovas  in  the  horticultur 
tent.  I  have  no  time.  I'm  getting  a  sort  of  visual 
overload  headache.  Native  Companion  is  als 
stressed.  And  we're  not  the  only  tourists  wit 
this  pinched  glazed  hurry-up  look — there  are  ju? 
too  damn  many  things  to  experience.  Arrr. 
wrestling  finals  where  bald  men  fart  audibly  wit' 
effort.  Drum  and  bugle  competition  in  Milk 
Beer  tent.  Corn-fed  girls  in  overalls  cut  off  at  th| 
pockets.  Everyone's  very  excited  at  everythin; 
Tottery  Ronald  McD.  is  working  the  crowd 
(dub  Mickey  D's  3-on-3  Hoops.  Three  of  the  si 
basketball  players  are  black,  the  first  I've  see) 
since  Mrs.  Edgar's  hired  kids.  Pygmy  Goat  Shojj 
at  Goat  Barn.  Native  Companion  has  zinc  oxid 
on  her  nose.  I'm  sure  we'll  miss  something. 

4:05  P  M 

a  ~7~e\e  about  100  yards  shy  of  the  Poultr 
\  V  Building  when  I  break  down.  I've  bee 
a  rock  about  the  prospect  of  poultry  all  day,  bi 
now  my  nerve  goes.  I  can't  go  in  there.  Listen  ti 
the  thousands  of  sharp  squawking  beaks  in  then 
I  say.  Native  Companion  not  unkindly  offers  t1 
hold  my  hand,  talk  me  through  it.  It  is  100  degree 
and  1  have  pygmy-goat  shit  on  my  shoe  and  an 
almost  crying  with  fear  and  embarrassment, 
have  to  sit  down  on  a  green  bench  to  collect  m\l 
self.  The  noise  of  the  Poultry  Building  is  horrify 
ing.  I  think  this  is  what  insanity  must  sound  lik< 
No  wonder  madmen  clutch  their  heads.  There 
a  thin  stink.  Bits  of  feather  float.  I  hunch  on  th 
bench.  We're  high  on  a  ridge  overlooking  th1 
carnival  rides.  When  I  was  eight,  at  the  Charr, 
paign  County  Fair,  I  was  pecked  without  provcj 
cation,  flown  at  and  pecked  by  a  renegade  fow; 
savagely,  just  under  the  right  eye. 

Sitting  on  the  bench,  I  watch  the  carnies  wai 
below.  They  mix  with  no  one,  never  seem  t 
leave  Happy  Hollow.  Late  tonight,  I'll  watc 
them  drop  flaps  to  turn  their  booths  into  tent 
They'll  smoke  cheap  dope  and  drink  peppermir] 
schnapps  and  pee  out  onto  the  midway's  dirt, 
guess  they're  the  gypsies  of  the  rural  Unitej 
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ites — itinerant,  insular,  swarthy,  unclean,  not, 
be  trusted.  You  are  in  no  way  drawn  to  them, 
ey  all  have  the  same  blank  hard  eyes  as  peo- 

in  the  bathrooms  ol  East  Coast  bus  termi- 
hs.  They  want  your  money  and  maybe  to  look 
your  skirt;  beyond  that  you're  just  blocking  the 
cw.  Next  week  they'll  dismantle  and  pack  and 
j.il  up  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair,  where  they'll 
:^er  set  foot  off  the  midway  they  pee  on. 
While  I'm  watching  from  the  bench,  an  old 
i.hered  man  in  an  Illinois  Poultry  Association 
n  careers  past  on  one  of  those  weird  three  - 
heeled  carts,  like  a  turbocharged 
heelchair,  and  runs  nearly  over  my 
■aker.  This  ends  up  being  my  one  unas- 
:ed  interview  of  the  day,  and  it's  brief. 
ie  man  keeps  revving  his  cart's  engine 
I  a  biker.  "Traish,"  he  calls  the  carnies. 
owlifes."  He  gestures  down  at  the 
irling  rides.  "Wouldn't  let  my  own 
Is  go  off  down  there  on  a  goddamn 
t."  He  raises  pullets  d<  >wn  near  Olney. 
:  has  something  in  his  cheek.  "Steal 
u  blind.  Drug-addicted  and  such, 
'indie  you  nekked  them  games.  Traish. 
e,  I  ever  year  we  drive  up,  I  carry  my 
llei  like  this  here."  He  points  to  his 
p.  His  wallet's  on  a  big  steel  clip  at- 
|fhed  to  a  wire  on  his  belt;  the  whole 
ling  looks  vaguely  electrified.  Q:  "But 
they  want  to?  Your  kids?  Hit  the  Hob 
v?"  He  spits  btownly.  "Hail  no.  We  all 
me  for  the  shows."  He  means  the  live- 
>ck  competitions.  "See  some  folks,  talk 
ck.  Drink  a  beer.  Work  all  year  round  raising  'em 
•  show  birds.  It's  for  pride.  And  to  see  folks, 
ows're  over  Tuesday,  why,  we  go  on  home."  He 
)ks  like  a  bird  himself.  His  face  is  mostly  nose, 
;  skin  loose  and  pebbly  like  poultty's.  His  eyes 
:  the  color  of  denim.  "Rest  ot  this  here's  for  city 
ople."  Spits.  He  means  Sptingtield,  Decatur, 
jrmal.  "Walk  around,  stand  in  line,  eat  junk,  buy 
wneers.  Give  their  wallet  to  the  traish.  Don't 
en  know  there's  folks  come  here  to  work  up 
re."  He  gestures  up  at  the  barns,  then  spits 
tin,  leaning  way  out  over  the  cart  to  do  it.  "We 
me  up  to  work,  see  some  folks.  Drink  a  beer, 
ing  our  own  goddamn  food.  Mother  packs  a 
mper.  Hail,  what  we'd  want  to  go  on  down 
ere  for?  No  folks  we  know  down  there."  He 
ighs.  Asks  my  name.  "It  is  good  to  see  folks,"  he 
's  before  leaving  me  and  peeling  out  in  his  chair, 
ading  for  the  chicken  din.  "We  all  stayin'  up  to 

motel.  Watch  your  wallet,  boy." 

AUCUST  14,  h:Oll  A  M 

rhe  dawn  is  foggy.  The  sky  looks  like  soap. 
It  tained  in  brutal  sheets  last  night,  dam- 
d  tents,  tore  up  corn  near  my  motel.  Mid- 


western thunderstorms  are  real  Old  Testament 
temple  clinchers:  Richter-scale  thunder,  big  zig- 
zags of  cartoon  lightning.  I  lappy  Hollow  is  a  bog 
as  1  walk  along  the  midway,  passing  an  enfilade 
ot  snores  from  the  booths  and  tents.  Native  Com- 
panion went  home  last  night.  My  sneakers  are  al- 
ready soaked.  Someone  behind  the  flaps  of  the 
Shoot-2D-Ducks-With-an-Air-Rifle  booth  is  hav- 
ing a  wicked  coughing  fit,  punctuated  with  ob- 
scenities. Distant  sounds  of  garbage  Dumpsters 
being  emptied.  The  Blomsness-Thehault  man- 
agement trailer  has  a  blinky  electric  burglar  alarm 


on  it.  The  goddamn  roosters  in  the  Poultry  Build- 
ing are  at  it  already.  Thunder-mutters  way  off 
east  over  Indiana.  The  trees  shudder  and  shed 
drops  in  the  breeze.  The  paths  are  empty,  eerie, 
shiny  with  rain. 

t.:2U   \  M 

Sheep  Barn.  I  am  looking  at  legions  of 
sleeping  sheep.  I  am  the  only  waking  hu- 
man in  hete.  It  is  cool  and  quiet.  Sheep  ex- 
crement has  an  evil  vomity  edge  to  it,  hut 
oltactorily  ir  is  not  too  bad  in  here.  One  or 
two  sheep  are  upright  but  silent.  No  tewet  than 
four  ag-pros  are  also  in  the  pens,  sleeping  tight 
up  next  to  their  sheep,  about  which  the  less 
speculation  the  better  as  tar  as  I'm  concerned. 
The  roof  in  here  is  leaky  and  most  of  the  straw 
is  sopping.  In  here  are  yearling  ewes,  brood 
ewes,  ewe  lambs,  tall  lambs.  There  are  signs 
on  every  pen.  We've  got  Corriedales,  Hamp- 
shires,  Dorset  Horns,  Columhias.  You  could 
get  a  Ph.D.  just  in  sheep,  from  the  looks  of  it 
Rambouillets,  Oxfords,  Suffolks,  Shropshires, 
Cheviots,  Southdowns.  Outside  again,  undu- 
lating ghosts  of  tog  on  the  fairground  paths. 
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Everything  set  up  but  no  one  about.  A  creepy 
air  of  hasty  abandonment. 

8:21)  A  M 


Press  room,  fourth  floor,  Illinois  Building. 
I'm  the  only  credentialed  member  of  the 
press  without  a  little  plywood  cubbyhole  for 
mad  and  press  releases.  Two  guys  from  an  ag- 
newspaper  are  trying  to  hook  a  fax  machine  up 
to  a  rotary-phone  jack.  A  state-fair  PR  guy  ar- 
rive- tor  the  daily  press  briefing.  We  have  cof- 
fee and  unidentifiable  muffinish  things, 
compliments  of  Wal-Mart.  This  afternoon's 
highlights:  Midwest  Truck  and  Tractor  Pull,  the 
"Bill  Oldani  100"  U.S.A.C.  auto  race.  Tonights 
Grandstand  show  is  to  be  the  poor  old  dodder- 
ing Beach  Boys,  who  I  suspect  now  must  make 
their  entire  living  from  state  fairs.  The  special 
guest  is  America,  another  poor  old  doddering 
group.  The  PR  guy  cannot  give  away  all  his  free 
press  passes  to  the  concert.  1  learn  that  I  missed 
some  law-and-order  dramatics  yesterday:  two 
Zipper-riding  minors  were  detained  last  night 
when  a  vial  of  crack  tell  from  the  pocket  of  one 
of  them  and  direct-hit  a  state  trooper  alertly 
eating  a  Lemon  Push-Up  on  the  midway  be- 
low. Also  reported:  a  rape  or  date  rape  in  Park- 
ing Lot  6,  assorted  buncos  and  DckD'o.  Two 
reporters  also  vomited  on  from  great  heights  in 
two  separate  incidents  under  two  separate  Near- 
Death-Experience  rides,  trying  to  cover  the 
Hollow. 

8:40  A  M 


AMacy's-float-sized  inflatable  Ronald,  seat- 
ed <ind  eerily  Buddha-like,  presides  over  the 
Club  Mickey  D's  tent.  A  family  is  having  their  pic- 
ture taken  in  front  of  the  inflatable  Ronald,  ar- 
ranging their  little  kids  in  a  careful  pose. 

8:42  A  M 


Fourth  trip  to  the  bathroom  in  three  hours. 
Elimination  can  be  a  dicey  undertaking 
here.  The  fair  has  scores  of  Midwest  Pottyhouse- 
brand  portable  toilets — man-sized  plastic  huts, 
somewhat  reminiscent  of  Parisian  pmoirs,  each 
with  its  own  undulating  shroud  of  flies,  and  your 
standard  heavy-use  no-flush  outhouse  smell — 
and  1  for  one  would  rather  succumb  to  a  rupture 
than  use  a  Pottyhouse,  though  the  lines  for  them 
.ire  long  and  cheery.  The  only  real  rest  rooms 
are  in  the  big  exhibit  buildings.  The  Coliseum's 
is  like  a  grade-school  boys'  room,  especially  the 
long  communal  urinal,  a  kind  of  huge  porcelain 
trough.  Performance  anxieties  and  other  fears 
abound  here,  with  upwards  of  twenty  guys  flank- 
ing and  facing  one  another,  each  with  his  unit 


out.  The  highlight  is  watching  Midwestern  aj 
guys  struggle  with  suspenders  and  overall  strar 
as  they  exit  the  stalls. 

9:30  A  M 


I'm  once  again  at  the  capacious  McDonald! 
tent,  at  the  edge,  the  titanic  inflatable  clowj 
presiding.  There's  a  fair-sized  crowd  in  the  bafj 
ketball  bleachers  at  one  side  and  rows  of  foldinl 
chairs  on  another.  It's  the  Illinois  State  Jr.  Baton 
Twirling  Finals.  A  metal  loudspeaker  begins  tj 
emit  disco,  and  little  girls  pour  into  the  tent  frorl 
all  directions,  gamboling  and  twirling  in  vivij 
costumes.  In  the  stands,  video  cameras  come  oil 
by  the  score,  and  I  can  tell  it's  pretty  much  ju:J 
me  and  a  thousand  parents. 

The  baroque  classes  and  divisions,  both  teai 
and  solo,  go  from  age  three( ! )  to  sixteen,  with  ep 
ithetic  signifiers — the  four-year-olds  compose  th 
Sugar  'N'  Spice  division,  and  so  on.  I'm  in  a  cha 
up  front  behind  the  competition's  judges,  intrc 
duced  as  "varsity  twirlers"  from  (oddly)  the  Un 
versity  of  Kansas.  They  are  four  frosted  blond< 
who  smile  a  lot  and  blow  huge  grape  bubbles. 

The  twirler  squads  are  all  from  different  town 
Mount  Vernon  and  Kankakee  seem  especial! 
rich  in  twirlers.  The  twirlers'  spandex  costume 
differently  colored  for  each  team,  are  paint-tigrj 
and  brief  in  the  legs.  The  coaches  are  grim,  tar 
lithe-looking  women,  clearly  twirlers  once,  o, 
the  far  side  of  their  glory  now  and  very  seriou; 
looking,  each  with  a  clipboard  and  whistle.  Th 
teams  go  into  choreographed  routines,  each  roi 
tine  with  a  title  and  a  designated  disco  or  sho1 
Dane,  full  of  compulsory  baton-twirling  maneuve: 
with  highly  technical  names.  A  mother  next  t 
me  is  tracking  scores  on  what  looks  almost  like  a 
astrology  chart,  and  is  in  no  mood  to  explai 
anything  to  a  novice  baton  watcher. 

The  routines  are  wildly  complex,  and  the  louc 
speaker's  play-by-play  is  mostly  in  code.  All  I  ca, 
determine  for  sure  is  that  I've  bumbled  into  wh<; 
has  to  be  the  most  spectator-hazardous  event  | 
the  fair.  Missed  batons  go  all  over,  whistlin 
wickedly.  The  three-,  four-,  and  five-year-olc 
aren't  that  dangerous,  though  they  do  spend  mo: 
of  their  time  picking  up  dropped  batons  and  tr\ 
ing  to  hustle  back  into  place — the  parents  of  e: 
pecially  fumble-prone  twirlers  howl  in  fury  frot 
the  stands  while  the  coaches  chew  gum  griml 
But  the  smaller  girls  don't  really  have  the  an 
strength  to  endanger  anybody,  although  one  judg 
takes  a  Sugar  'N'  Spice's  baton  across  the  bridg 
of  the  nose  and  has  to  be  helped  from  the  tent 
But  when  the  sevens  and  eights  hit  the  floor  ft' 
a  series  of  "Armed  Service  medleys"  (spande 
with  epaulets  and  officers'  caps  and  batons  ovtJ 
shoulders  like  M16's),  errant  batons  start  pirl 
wheeling  into  the  ceiling,  tent's  sides,  and  crow<I 
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lie  baton   twirlerS     span  Jex  costumes  are  p  a  1  n  t  —  t  ig  b  t  and 
brief  in   tbe  legs.  1  be  coacbes,  eacli   witb  a   clipboard,  are 


,  tan,  litbe  — loolti 


,  cl e  a  r  1 


women,  clearly   t  vv 
side   o  1   t  b  e  1  r  glory  now 


i  r  1  e  r  s 


once,  on   t  1 1  e  far 


with  real  force.  1  myself  duck  several  times.  A 
in  just  down  the  row  takes  one  in  the  solar 
•xus  and  falls  out  of  his  metal  chair  with  a  hor- 
crash.  The  hatons  are  embossed  "Regulation 
ngth"  on  the  shaft  and  have  white  rubher  sti  >p- 
rs  on  each  end,  but  it  is  that  hard  dry  kind  of 

nber,  and  the  batons  themselves  aren't  light.  1 
n't  think  it's  an  accident  that  police  night- 

;  ;ks  are  also  called  service  batons. 
Physically,  even  within  same-age  teams,  there 
:  marked  incongruities  in  size  and  develop- 
•nt.  One  nine-year-old  is  several  heads  taller 

'  an  another,  and  they're  trying  to  do  a  complex 

ik-and-forth  duet  thing  with  just  one  baton, 
lich  ends  up  taking  out  a  bulb  in  one  ot  the 
it's  steel  hanging  lamps,  showering  part  of  the 
nds  with  glass.  A  kit  of  the  younger  twirlers  k  >ok 
her  anorexic  or  gravely  ill.  There  are  no  fat  ba- 
1  r.v  irlers. 

!|A  team  of  ten-year-olds  in  the  Gingersnap 
|lss  have  little  cotton  bunny  tails  on  their  cos- 
ne  bottoms  and  rigid  papier-mache  ears,  and 
ey  can  do  some  serious  twirling.  A  squad  of 
>ven-year-olds  from  Towanda  does  an  invok  ed 
litine  in  tribute  to  Operation  Desert  Storm.  To 
)st  of  the  acts  there's  either  a  cutesy  ultrafem- 
ine  aspect  or  a  stern  butch  military  one,  with 
itle  in  between.  Starting  with  the  twelve-year- 
is — one  team  in  black  spandex  that  looks  like 
eesecake  leotards — there  is,  I'm  afraid,  a  frank 
tuality  that  begins  to  get  uncomfortable.  Odd- 
it's  the  cutesy  feminine  performances  that  re- 
It  in  the  serious  audience  casualties.  A  dad 
tnding  up  near  the  top  of  the  stands  with  a 
ishiba  video  camera  to  his  eye  takes  a  toma- 
wking  baton  directly  in  the  groin  and  falls  over 
somebody  eating  a  tunnel  cake,  and  they  take 
t  good  bits  of  several  rows  helow  them,  and 
are's  an  extended  halt  to  the  action,  during 
lich  I  decamp.  As  I  clear  the  last  row  of  chairs 
[  another  baton  comes  wharp-ivhiirping  cruel- 
right  over  my  shoulder,  caroming  viciously  oft 
>  Ronald's  inflated  thigh. 

I  I  :05  A  M 

||  ^he  Expo  Building,  a  huge  enclosed  mall- 
HL  like  thing,  AC'd  down  to  eighty  degrees, 
Ith  a  gray  cement  floor  and  a  hardwood  mezza- 
j  ie  overhead.  Every  interior  inch  is  given  over  to 
fmmerce  of  a  special  and  lurid  sort.  Just  inside  the 
K  east  entrance,  a  man  with  a  headset  mike  is  slic- 


ing up  a  block  of  wi » id  ami  then  a  tomato,  stand- 
ing on  a  box  in  a  booth  that  says  "SharpKut," 
hawking  these  spin-offs  of  Ginsu  knives,  "As  Seen 
on  TV."  Next  door  is  a  booth  ottering  personalized 
pet-ID  tags.  Another  for  the  infamous  mail  t  >rder- 
advertised  C  llapper,  which  turns  <  >n  appliances  au- 
tomatically at  the  sound  of  two  hands  clapping 
(but  also  at  the  sound  of  a  cough,  sneeze,  or  sniff, 
1  discover;  caveat  emptor).  There's  booth  after 
booth,  each  with  an  audience  whose  credulity 
seems  sincere.  A 
large  percentage  of 
the  booths  show 
signs  ot  hasty  as- 
sembly and  say  "As 
Seen  on  TV"  in 
bright  brave  colors. 
The  salesmen  all 
stand  on  raised  plat- 
forms; all  have 
headset  mikes  and 
rich  neutral  media 
voices. 

The  Copper  Ket- 
tle All-Butter  Fudge 

booth  does  a  brisk  air-conditioned  business. 
There's  something  called  a  Full  Immersion  Body 
Fat  Analysis  for  $8.50.  A  certain  CompuVac, 
Inc.,  offers  a  $1.50  Computerized  Personality 
Analysis.  Its  booth's  computer  panel  is  tall  and  full 
ot  blinking  lights  and  reel-to-reel  tapes,  like  an  old 
bad  sci-fi-film  computer.  My  own  Personality 
Analysis,  a  slip  of  paper  that  protrudes  like  a 
tongue  from  a  red-lit  slot,  says,  "Your  Boldness  ot 
Nature  Is  Otset  [sic]  with  the  Fear  of  Taking  Risk." 
There's  a  booth  that  offers  clock  faces  superim- 
posed on  varnished  photorealist  paintings  of 
Christ,  John  Wayne,  Marilyn  Monroe.  There's  a 
Computerized  Posture  Evaluation  booth.  A  lot  of 
the  headsetted  vendors  are  about  my  age  or 
younger.  Something  overscrubbed  about  them 
suggests  a  Bible-college  background.  It  is  just  cool 
enough  in  here  for  a  sweat-soaked  shirt  to  get 
clammy.  One  vendor  recites  a  pitch  for  Ms. 
Suzanne  Somers's  Thighmaster  while  a  woman  in 
a  leotard  demonstrates  the  product,  lying  on  her 
side  on  the  fiberboard  counter.  I'm  in  the  Expo 
Building  almost  two  hours,  and  every  time  I  look 
up  the  poor  woman's  still  at  it  with  the  Thigh- 
master.  Most  ot  the  vendors  won't  answer  ques- 
tions and  give  me  beady  looks  when  I  stand  there 
making  mites.  But  the  Thighmaster  lady,  cheer- 
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he  doggers   hold   hands   and   whirl   eacli   o  trier  around  and 
in   and   out,   tapping  like   mad,   their  torsos   upright  and 
almost   formal,  a  .s   it   only    incidentally   attached  to  the  hlur 

o  t   1  e  y;  .s  h  e  1  o  w 


ful,  friendly,  violently  cross-eyed,  informs  me  she 
gets  an  hour  oft  for  lunch  at  2:00  P.M.,  then  goes 
another  eight  hours  to  closing  at  1 1 :00  P.M.  I  say 
her  thighs  must  he  pretty  darn  well  Mastered  by 
now,  and  her  ley  sounds  like  a  hanister  when  she 
raps  her  knuckle  against  it.  We  both  have  a  laugh, 
until  her  vendor  asks  me  to  scram. 

Booth  after  booth.  A  Xanadu  of  chint:ola.  Ob- 
scure non-stick  cookware.  "Eye  Glasses  Cleaned 
Free."  A  booth  with  anti-cellulite  sponges.  Dip- 
pin'  Dots  futuristic  ice  cream.  A  woman  with 
Velcro  straps  on  her  sneakers  gets  fountain-pen 
ink  out  of  a  linen  tablecloth  with  a  Chapsticky- 
looking  spot  remover  whose  banner  says  "As  Seen 
on  TV's  'Amazing  Discoveries,'  "  a  late-night  in- 
fomercial  I'm  kind  of  a  tan  of.  A  booth  that  for 
$9.95  will  take  a  photo  and  superimpose  your 
face  on  either  an  FBI  Wanted  poster  or  a  Petuhouse 
cover.  An  "MIA — Bring  Them  Home!"  booth 
staffed  by  women  playing  Go  Fish.  An  anti-abor- 
tion booth  called  Litesavers  that  lures  you  over 
with  little  candies.  Sand  art.  Shredded-ribbon 
art.  A  booth  tor  "Latest  Advance!  Rotary  Nose 
Hair  Clippers"  whose  other  sign  reads  (1  kid  you 
not),  "Do  Not  Pull  Hair  From  Nose,  May  Cause 
Fatal  Infection."  Two  different  booths  for  col- 
lectible sports-star  cards,  "Top  Ranked  Invest- 
ment ot  the  Nineties."  And  tucked  way  back  on 
one  curve  of  the  mezzanine's  ellipse — yes — black- 
velvet  paintings,  including — yes — several  ot  Elvis 
in  pensive  poses. 

ANo  on  display  is  the  expo's  second  econo- 
my— the  populist  evangelism  ot  the  niral  Midwest. 
It  is  not  your  cash  they  want  but  to  "Make  a  Dif- 
ference in  Your  Lite."  And  they  make  no  bones 
about  it.  A  Chute h  ot  God  booth  offers  a  Com- 
puterized Bible  Quiz.  Its  computer  is  CompuVac- 
ish  in  appearance.  1  go  eighteen  tor  twenty  on  the 
quiz  and  am  invited  behind  a  chamois  curtain 
for  a  "person-to-person  faith  exploration,"  which 
no  thanks.  The  conventional  vendors  get  along 
tine  with  the  Baptists  and  Jews  tor  Jesus  who  op- 
erate booths  nyht  near  them.  They  all  laugh  and 
banter  back  and  forth.  The  SharpKut  guy  sends 
all  the  vegetables  he's  microsliced  over  to  the 
Litesavers  booth,  where  they  put  them  out  with 
the  candy.  The  scariest  spiritual  booth  is  right 
up  near  the  west  exit,  where  something  called 
Covenant  Faith  Triumphant  Church  has  a  big 
hanging  banner  that  asks,  "What  Is  the  ONE 
Man  Made  Thing  Now  in  Heaven?"  and  I  stop  to 
ponder,  which  with  charismatics  is  death,  be- 


cause a  heavy-browed  woman  is  out  around  tFi 
booth's  counter  like  a  shot  and  into  my  person: 
al  space.  She  says,  "Give  up?  Give  up  do  you 
She's  looking  at  me  very  intensely,  but  there 
something  about  her  gaze:  it  is  like  she's  lookir, ; 
at  my  eyes  rather  than  in  them.  "What  one  maif:'. 
made  thing?"  I  ask.  She  puts  a  finger  to  het  pal 
and  makes  screwing  motions.  Signifying  coitu 
I  don't  say  "coitus"  out  loud,  though.  "Not  but  or  it 
thing,"  she  says.  "The  holes  in  Christ's  palms 
screwing  her  finger  in.  Except  isn't  it  pretty  we 
known  that  Roman  crucifees  were  nailed  at  tb 
wrists,  since  palm-flesh  won't  support  weigh 
But  now  I've  been  drawn  into  the  dialogue,  gc 
ing  so  far  as  to  let  her  take  my  arm  and  pull  rr 
toward  the  booth's  counter.  "Lookee  here  for  a  set 
ond  now,"  she  says.  She  has  both  hands  aroun 
my  arm.  A  Midwestern  child  of  humanist  ac 
demies  gets  trained  early  on  to  avoid  these  weirc  j 
eyed  eager  rural  Christians  who  accost  your  spacj  i 
to  say  "Not  interested"  at  the  front  door  and  "N 
thanks"  to  mimeoed  pamphlets,  to  look  righ 
through  streetcorner  missionaries  like  they  wer 
stemming  tor  change.  But  the  woman  drags  me  tc  i 
ward  the  Covenant  Faith  counter,  where  a  fin  b 
oak  box  rests,  a  sign  propped  on  it:  "Where  Wi 
YOU  Be  When  YOU  Look  Like  THIS?"  "Take 
look-see  in  here,"  the  woman  says.  The  box  ha^ 
a  hole  in  its  top.  I  peek.  Inside  the  box  is  a  huma 
skull.  I'm  pretty  sure  it's  plastic.  The  interio 
lighting  is  tricky,  but  I'm  pretty  sure  the  sku 
isn't  genuine.  I  haven't  inhaled  for  several  min 
utes.  The  woman  is  looking  at  the  side  of  m 
face.  "Are  you  sure?  is  the  question,"  she  says,  j  o 
manage  to  make  my  straightening-up  motiois 
lead  right  into  a  backing-away  motion.  "Are  yo 
a  hunderd  percent  sure7."  Overhead,  on  the  me7 
zanine,  the  Thighmaster  lady  is  still  at  it,  smilin 
cross-eyed  into  space. 


]  :3b  P  M 


I'm  on  a  teetery  stool  watching  the  Minor 
Prairie  Cloggers  competition  in  a  structun 
called  the  Twilight  Ballroom  that's  packed  wit! 
'.c-t.  'Ik-  and  well  over  100  degrees.  I'd  nipped  ill 
here  only  to  get  a  bottle  of  soda  pop  on  my  wa4 
to  the  Truck  and  Tractor  Pull.  By  now  the  pull'r 
got  to  be  nearly  over,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  bin 
U.S.A.C.  din-track  auto  race  starts.  But  I  cannot 
tear  myself  away  from  the  scene  in  here.  I'd  imagj 
ined    k  in\  fed  (  Limpet  t  types  in  tattered  hats  anil 
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anail  boots,  a-stompin'  and  a-whoopin',  ere.  I 
;ss  dogging,  Scutch-Irish  in  origin  and  the 
ice  of  choice  in  Appalachia,  did  used  to  involve 
ual  clogs  and  hoots  and  slow  stomps.  But  clog- 
g  has  now  miscegenated  with  square  dancing 
:1  honky-tonk  hoogie  to  become  a  kind  of  m- 
:ately  synchronized,  absolutely  kick-ass  coun- 
tap  dance. 

There  are  teams  from  Pekin,  Le  Roy,  Rantoul, 

iro,  Morton.  They  each  do  three  numbers. 

e  music  is  up-tempo  country  or  dance-pop. 
:h  team  has  anywhere  from  tour  to  ten  dancers. 

v  of  the  women  are  under  thirty-five,  fewer  still 
'der  175  pounds.  They're  country  mothers, 
il-cheeked  gals  with  bad  dye  jobs  and  big  pret- 

legs.  They  wear  western-wear  tops  and 
diskirts  with  multiple  ruffled  slips  underneath, 
J  every  once  in  a  while  they  grab  handfuls  of 
>th  and  flip  the  skirts  up  like  cancan  dancers, 
hen  they  do  this  they  either  yip  or  whoop,  as 
;  spirit  moves  them.  The  men  all  have  thin- 
ig  hair  and  cheesy  rural  faces,  and  their  skin- 

legs  are  rubberized  blurs.  The  men's  western 
irts  have  piping  on  the  chest  and  shoulders, 
le  teams  are  all  color-coordinated — blue  and 
lite,  black  and  red.  The  white  shoes  all  the 
ncers  wear  look  like  golf  shoes  with  metal  taps 
imped  on. 

Their  numbers  are  to  everything  from  Waylon 
d  Tammy  to  Aretha,  Miami  Sound  Machine, 
il  Diamond's  "America."  The  routines  have 
me  standard  tap-dance  moves — sweep,  flare, 
orus-line  kicking.  Rut  it  is  fast  and  sustained  and 
oreographed  down  to  the  last  wrist-flick.  And 
uare  dancing's  genes  can  be  seen  in  the  up- 
;ht,  square-shouldered  postures  on  the  floor, 
d  there's  a  kind  of  florally  enfolding  tendency 
the  choreography,  some  of  which  uses  high- 
eed  promenades.  But  it  is  metbedrine-paced 
d  exhausting  to  watch  because  your  own  feet 
we;  and  it  is  erotic  in  a  way  that  makes  MTV 
ok  lame.  The  doggers'  feet  are  too  fast  to  be 
n,  really,  but  they  all  tap  out  the  exact  same 
ythm.  A  typical  routine  is  something  like: 
atatamtatatafutcita.  The  variations  around  the 
sic  rhythm  are  baroque.  When  they  kick  or 
in,  the  two-beat  absence  of  tap  complexifies 
e  pattern. 

The  audience  is  packed  in  right  to  the  edge  of 
e  portable  hardwood  flooring.  The  teams  are 
;>stly  married  couples.  The  men  are  either  rail- 
in  or  have  big  hanging  guts.  A  couple  of  the 
n  on  a  blue-and-wbite  team  are  great  fluid 
staire-like  dancers,  but  mostly  it  is  the  women 
\o  compel.  The  men  have  constant  smiles,  but 
e  women  look  orgasmic;  they're  the  really  se- 
ius  ones,  transported.  Their  yips  and  whoops  are 
voluntary,  pure  exclamation.  They  are  arousing, 
le  audience  claps  savvily  on  the  backbeat  and 
roops  when  the  women  do.  It  is  almost  all  folks 


from  the  ag  and  livestock  shows — the  flannel 
shirts,  khaki  pants,  seed  caps  and  freckles.  The 
spectators  are  soaked  in  sweat  and  extremely  hap- 
py. I  think  this  is  the  ag-community's  special 
treat,  a  chance  here  to  cut  loose  a  little  while 
their  animals  sleep  in  the  heat.  The  transactions 
between  doggers  and  crowd  seem  synecdochic  of 
the  fair  as  a  whole:  a  culture  talking  to  itself,  pre- 
senting credentials  tor  its  own  inspection,  bean 
farmers  and  herbicide  brokers  and  4-1 1  sponsors 
and  people  who  drive  pickup  trucks  because  they 
really  need  them.  They  eat  non-fair  food  from  in- 
sulated hampers  and  drink  beer  and  pop  and 
stomp  in  perfect  time  and  put  their  hands  on 
neighbors'  shoulders  to  shout  in  their  ears  while 
the  cloggets  whirl  and  fling  sweat  on  the  crowd. 

There  are  no  black  people  in  the  Twilight  Ball- 
room, and  the  awakened  looks  on  the  younger  ag- 
kids'  faces  have  this 
astonished  aspect,  like 
they  didn't  realize  then 
race  could  dance  like 
this.  Three  married 
couples  from  Rantoul, 
wearing  full  western 
bodysuits  the  color  of 
raw  c<  lal,  weave  an  in- 
credible filigree  of 
high  speed  tap  around 
Aretha's  "R-E-ST-E- 
C-T,"  and  there's  no 
hint  ot  racial  irony  in 
the  room;  the  song  has 
been  made  this  peo- 
ple's own,  emphatically.  This  Nineties  version  of 
clogging  does  have  something  sort  of  pugna- 
ciously white  about  it,  a  kind  of  performative 
nose-thumbing  at  M.C.  Hammer.  There's  an  at- 
mosphere in  the  room — not  racist,  but  aggres- 
sively white.  It's  hard  to  describe — the  atmosphere 
is  the  same  at  a  lor  of  rural  Midwest  events.  It  is 
not  like  a  black  person  who  came  in  would  be  ill 
treated;  it's  more  like  it  would  just  never  occur  t<  i 
a  black  person  to  come  here. 

I  can  barely  hold  the  tablet  still  to  scribble 
journalistic  impressions,  the  floor  is  rumbling  un- 
der so  many  boots  and  sneakers.  The  record  play- 
er is » ild-fashioned,  the  K  >udspeakers  are  shitty,  and 
it  sounds  fantastic.  Two  of  the  dancing  Rantoul 
wives  are  tat,  but  with  grear  legs.  Who  could 
pracrice  this  kind  of  tapping  as  much  as  they 
must  and  stay  fat  ?  I  think  maybe  rural  Midwest- 
ern women  are  just  congenitally  big.  Rut  rhese 
people  clogging  ger  down.  And  they  do  it  as  a 
troupe,  a  collective,  with  none  of  the  narcissistic 
It  >ok-at-me  grandstanding  of  great  dancers  m  rock 
clubs.  They  hold  hands  and  whirl  each  other 
around  and  in  and  out,  tapping  like  mad,  their  tor- 
sos upright  and  almost  formal,  as  if  only  inci- 
dentally attached  to  the  blur  of  legs  below.  Ir 
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goes  on  and  on.  I'm  roofed  to  my  stool.  Each 
team  seems  the  hest  yet.  In  the  crowd's  other  side 
across  the  floor  I  can  see  the  old  poultry  farmer, 
he  of  the  carny  hatred  and  electrified  wallet.  He's 
Mill  got  his  poultry  cap  on,  making  a  megaphone 
of  his  hands  to  whoop  with  the  women,  leaning 
way  forward  in  his  geriatric  scooter,  body  bobbing 
like  he's  stomping  in  time,  while  his  little  cowboy 
boots  stay  clamped  in  their  stays. 

4:3t>  P.M. 


Trying  to  hurry  to  the  Grandstand,  eating  a 
corn  dog  cooked  in  1 00  percent  soybean 
oil.  I  can  hear  the  hornety  engines  of  the  U.S.A.C. 
100  race.  A  huge  plume  of  track  dust  hangs  over 
the  Grandstand.  Tinny  burble  of  excited  PA  an- 
nouncer. The  corn  dog  tastes  strongly  of  soybean 
oil,  which  itself  tastes  like  corn  oil  that's  been 
strained  through  an  old  gym  towel.  Tickers  for  the 
race  are  an  obscene  $  1 3.50.  Baton  twirling  is  still 
under  way  in  Club  Mickey  D's  tent.  A  band  called 
Captain  Rat  &.  the  Blind  Rivets  is  playing  at  Lin- 
coln Stage,  and  as  I  pass  I  can  see  dancers  in 
there.  They  look  jagged  and  arrhythmic  and 
blank,  bored  in  that  hip  young  East  Coast  way,  fac- 
ing in  instead  of  out,  not  touching  their  part- 
ners. The  people  not  dancing  don't  even  look  at 
them,  and  after  the  clogging  the  whole  thing 
looks  unspeakably  numb  and  lonely. 

4:4$  P.M. 


The  official  name  of  the  race  is  the  William 
"Wild  Bill"  Oldani  Memorial  100  Sprint 
Car  Race  of  the  Valvoline-U.S. A.C.  Silver 
Crown  Series.  The  Grandstand  seats  9,800  and 
is  packed.  The  noise  is  beyond  belief.  The  race 
is  nearly  over:  the  electric  sign  on  the  infield  says 
"LAP  92."  The  leader  is  number  26,  except  his 
black-and-green  Skoal  car  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
pack.  Apparently  he's  lapped  people.  The  crowd 
is  mostly  men,  very  tan,  smoking,  70  percent 
with  mustaches  and  billed  caps  with  automotive 
associations.  Most  of  them  wear  earplugs;  the 
ones  in  the  real  know  wear  thick  airline-work- 
er noise-filter  headsets.  The  seventeen-page  pro- 
gram is  almost  impenetrable.  There  are  either 
forty-nine  or  fifty  cars,  called  either  Pro  Dirt  or 
Silver  Crown,  and  they're  basically  go-carts  from 
hell,  with  a  soapbox-derby  chassis  and  huge 
dragster  tires,  gleaming  tangles  of  pipes  and 
spoilers -jutting  out  all  over,  and  unabashedly 
phallic  bulges  up  front.  The  program  says  these 
models  are  what  they  used  to  race  at  Indy  in 
the-  1950s.  The  cars'  cockpits  are  open  and 
webbed  in  straps  and  roll  bars;  the  drivers  wear 
helmets  the  same  color  as  their  cars,  with  white 
masks  on  their  face  to  keep  out  the  choking 
dust.  Ila-k  irs  come  in  all  hues.  Most  look  to  be 


1 

sponsored  by  either  Skoal  or  Marlboro.  Pit  crel 
in  surgical  white  lean  out  into  the  track  at 
flash  obscure  commands  written  on  little  chal  * 
boards.  The  infield  is  clotted  with  trailers  ai 
tow  trucks  and  officials'  stands  and  electric  sigr  1 
Women  in  skimpy  tops  stand  on  some  of  tl 
trailers,  seeming  very  partisan. 

I  can  barely  take  my  hands  off  my  ears  loit 
enough  to  "turn  the  program's  pages.  The  ca  V 
sound  almost  like  jets — that  insectile  scream — bi  f 
with  a  diesely,  lawn-mowerish  component  yd  c 
can  feel  in  your  skull.  The  seating  is  on  just  or 
side  of  the  Grandstand,  on  the  straightaway,  arl 
when  the  mass  of  cars  passes  it's  unendurablf 
your  very  skeleton  hurts  from  the  noise,  and  yo 
ears  are  still  belling  when  they  come  arour 
again.  The  cars  go  like  mad  bats  on  the  straigh 
aways  and  then  shift  down  for  the  tight  turn 
their  rear  tires  wobbling  in  the  dirt.  Certain  ca  t 
pass  other  cars,  and  some  people  cheer  when  th<  ii 
do.  Down  at  the  bottom  of  the  section  a  little  be  I 
held  up  by  his  father  is  rigid,  facing  away  from  tr  > 
track,  his  hands  clamped  over  his  ears  so  ha;  i 
his  elbows  stick  way  out,  and  his  face  is  a  ricti 
of  pain  when  they  pass.  The  little  boy  and  I  so 
of  rictus  at  each  other.  A  fine  dirty  dust  hangs  r  It 
the  air  and  coats  everything,  including  tongue  s 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  binoculars  come  out  and  e|  p 
eryone  stands  as  there's  some  sort  of  screechir  1 
slide  and  crash  on  a  far  turn,  all  the  way  across  tb  a 
infield;  and  firemen  in  slickers  and  hats  go  racir  ) 
out  there  in  full-sized  fire  trucks,  and  the  P  ( 
voice's  pitch  goes  way  up  but  is  still  incompr] 
hensible,  and  a  man  with  those  airline  earmuf  ( 
in  the  officials'  stand  leans  out  and  flails  at  the  a  c 
with  a  bright-yellow  flag,  and  the  go-carts  thro1 1 
tie  down  to  autobahn  speed,  and  the  pace  car,  ( 
Trans  Am,  comes  out  and  leads  them  around  i 
and  everybody  stands,  and  I  stand  too.  It  is  irr  I 
possible  to  see  anything  but  a  swizzle  stick  < « 
smoke  above  the  far  turn,  and  the  engine  nois  | 
is  endurable  and  the  PA  silent,  and  the  relativ  r 
quiet  hangs  there  while  we  all  wait  for  news;  an  ij 
I  look  around  at  all  the  faces  below  the  raise  j 
binoculars,  but  it's  not  at  all  clear  what  we'r  n 
hoping  for.  i 

5:30  P  M 


Ten-minute  line  for  a  chocolate  milk  shak<  i 
Oily  blacktop  stink  on  heated  paths.  I  asj; 
a  little  boy  to  describe  the  taste  of  his  funnt  i 
cake,  and  he  runs  away.  My  ears  are  still  mossil  < 
ringing^-everything  sounds  car-phonish.  Displa  ; 
of  a  17.6-lb.  zucchini  squash  outside  the  Agrij 
Industries  Pavilion.  One  big  zucchini,  all  right.  L| 
the  Coliseum,  the  only  historical  evidence  of  thl 
tractor  pulls  is  huge  ideograms  of  tire  track:  t 
mounds  of  scored  dirt,  dark  patches  of  tobaco 
juice,  smells  of  burnt  rubber  and  oil.  Nearby  isi] 
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n   tli*.'  boxing  tent,  two  te  ti  —  ~y  ea  r  —  o  Id  s  stand   toe  to  toe,  whaling 


he  livine  slii 


t     <>  LI  1  O 


t  each   other.    Neither   has  a 


interest 


defense.    I  hey    windmill   away    while  scary   dads   chew  gum  in 


s  on  display  from  the  ciry  ot  Peoria's  All-Ethanol 
is  System;  it  is  painted  to  resemble  a  huge  ear 
corn. 

b:00  P  M 

Back  again  at  the  seemingly  inescapable 
Club  Mickey  D's.  The  tent  is  now  set  up 
r  Illinois  Golden  Gloves  Boxing.  Out  on  the 
oor  is  a  square  of  four  boxing  rings.  The  rings 
e  made  out  of  clothesline  and  poles  anchored 
■  cement-tilled  tires,  one  ring  per  age  division: 
xteens,  Fourteens,  Twelves,  Tens(!).  Here's 
lother  unhyped  but  riveting  spectacle.  If  you 
ant  to  see  genuine  violence,  go  check  out  a 
olden  Gloves  tourney.  None  of  your  adult  pros' 
Iky  footwork  or  Rope-a-Dope  defenses  here, 
ere  human  asses  are  thoroughly  kicked  in  what 
e  essentially  playground  brawls  with  white- 
pped  gloves  and  brain-shaped  he, id  guards, 
tie  combatants'  tank  tops  say  things  like  "Peo- 
a  Jr.  Boxing"  and  "Elgin  Fight  Club."  The  rings' 
•irners  have  stools  tor  the  kids  to  sit  on  and 
;t  worked  over  by  their  teams'  coaches.  The 
)aches  are  clearly  dads:  florid,  blue-jawed,  bull- 
2cked,  flinty-eyed  men  who  oversee  sanctioned 
rawls.  Now  a  fighter's  mouth  guard  goes  flying 
at  of  the  Fourteens'  ring,  end  over  end,  trail- 
lg  strings  of  spit,  and  the  crowd  around  that  ring 
Dwls.  In  the  Sixteens'  ring  is  a  local  Springfield 
id,  Darrell  Hall,  against  a  slim  fluid  Latino, 
ullivano,  from  Joliet.  Hall  outweighs  Sullivano 
y  a  good  twenty  pounds.  1  lall  also  looks  like  ev- 
ry  kid  who  ever  heat  me  up  in  high  school, 
ght  down  to  the  wispy  mustache  and  upper 
p's  cruel  twist.  The  crowd  around  the  Sixteens' 
ng  is  all  his  friends — guys  with  muscle  shirts 
id  gym  shorts  and  gelled  hair,  girls  in  cutoff 
derails  and  complex  systems  of  barrettes.  There 
e  repeated  shouts  of  "Kick  his  ass,  Darrell!"  The 
atino  sticks  and  moves.  Somebody  in  this  tent 
smoking  a  joint,  1  can  smell.  The  Sixteens 
iin  actuallv  box.  The  ceiling's  lights  are  bare 
ulbs  in  steel  cones,  hanging  cockeyed  from  a  day 
i  batons.  Everybody  here  pours  sweat.  The  rein- 
arnation  of  every  high-school  cheerleader  I  ev- 
r  pined  for  is  in  the  Sixteens'  crowd.  The  girls 
ry  out  and  frame  their  faces  with  their  hands 
[hen  Darrell  gets  hit.  I  do  not  know  why  cut- 
jff  overall  shorts  have  evaded  the  East  Coast's 
ishion  ken;  they  are  devastating.  The  fight  in 
ourteens  is  stopped  for  a  moment  to  ler  the  ret 


then    corn  e  rs 

wipe  a  gout  of  blood  from  one  kid's  glove.  Sul- 
livano glides  and  jabs,  orbiting  Hall.  1  lall  is  im- 
placable, a  hunched  and  teral  fighter,  boring  in. 
Air  explodes  through  his  nose  when  he  lands  a 
bli  iw.  I  le  keeps  trying  to  back  the  Latin* »  against 
the  clothesline.  People  cool  themselves  with 
w<  ii id-handled  tans  from  the  Demi  icratu  Part^ 
Big  hairy  mosquitoes  work  the  crowd.  The  rets 
keep  slapping  at  their  necks.  The  rain  has  been 
heavy,  and  the  mosquitoes  are  the  bad  kind, 
field-bred  and  rapacious.  1  can  also  see  the  Tens 
from  this  vantage,  a  vicious  free-tor-all  between 
two  tiny  kids  whose  head  guards  make  their 
skulls  look  too  big  for  their  bodies.  Neither  ten 
year-old  has  any  interest  in  defense.  Their  shoes' 
toes  touch  as  they  windmill  at  each  other,  scor- 
ing at  will.  Scary  dads  chew  gum  in  their  c<  irners. 
One  kid's  mouth  guard  keeps  tailing  out.  Now 
the  Sixteens'  crowd  explodes  as  their  loutish 
Hall  catches  Sullivano  with  an  uppercut  that 
puts  him  on  his  bottom.  Sullivano  gamely  uses, 
but  his  knees  wobble  and  he  won't  face  the  ret. 
Hall  raises  both  arms  and  faces  the  crowd,  dis- 
closing a  missing  incisor.  The  girls  betray  their 
cheerleading  backgn  >unds  by  clapping  and  lump- 
ing up  and  down  at  the  same  time.  Hall  shakes 
his  gloves  at  the  ceiling  .is  several  girls  call  his 
name,  and  you  can  teel  it  in  the  air's  very  ions: 
Darrell  Hall  is  going  to  get  laid  before  the  night's 
over. 

The  digital  thermometer  in  the  Ronald-Bud- 
dha's left  hand  reads  ninety-three  degrees  ai  6: 
I'M.  Behind  him,  big  ominous  scoop-of-coffee 
ice-cream  cl<  >uds  are  massing  at  the  western  In  >ri 
zon,  but  the  sun's  still  ah  ive  them  and  very  much 
a  force.  People's  shadows  on  the  paths  are  getting 
pi  linty.  It's  the  part  of  the  day  when  little  kids  cr\ 
from  what  their  parents  naively  call  exhaustion. 
Cicadas  chirr  in  the  grass  by  the  tent.  The  ten- 
year-olds  stand  toe  to  toe  and  whale  the  living  shit 
out  ot  each  other.  It  is  the  sort  ot  savage  mutual 
beating  you  see  in  black-and-white  films  of  old- 
time  fights.  Their  ring  now  has  the  largest  crowd. 
The  tight  will  be  all  but  impossible  to  score.  But 
then  it  is  over  in  an  instant  at  the  second  inter- 
mission, when  one  of  the  little  boys,  sitting  on  his 
stool,  being  whispered  to  by  a  dad  with  tattooed 
forearms,  suddenly  throws  up.  Prodigiously.  For  no 
apparent  reason.  Maybe  a  stomach  punch  recol- 
lected in  tranquillity.  It  is  kind  of  surreal.  Vomit 
flies  all  over.  Kids  in  the  crowd  go  "Eeeyuuu." 
The  sick  tighter  stairs  to  cry.  His  scary  coach  and 
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n  i  cl  :i  1  I   the   rotating  neon   and   plunging  machinery   s  roar 
and   jagged  screams  and   high  — volume  rock,  the  crowds 
in   radically   happy,  vivid,  somehow  awakened,  sponges  for 
sensuous  data,   feeding  on  stimuli 


the-  ret  wipe  him  down  and  help  him  from  the 
ring,  not  ungently.  His  opponent,  watching,  ten- 
tatively puts  up  his  arms. 


7:30  I'  M 


the  old  heave-ho  is  the  last  thing  1  see  at 
A*_5tiolden  Gloves  Boxing  and  then  the  first 
thing  1  see  at  Happy  Hollow,  right  at  sunset. 
Standing  on  the  midway  looking  up  at  the  Ring 
ot  Fire — a  set  of  flame-colored  train  cars  sent 
atound  and  around  the  inside  of  a  100-foot  neon 
hi  >op,  the  operator  stalling  the  rrain  at  the  top  and 
hanging  the  patrons  upside  down,  jackknifed 
over  their  seat  belts,  with  loose  change  and  eye- 
glasses raining  down — looking  up,  I  witness  a 
thick  coil  ot  vomit  arc  from  a  car;  it  describes  a 
100-foot  spiral  and  lands  with  a  meaty  splat  be- 
tween two  young  girls,  who  look  from  the  ground 
to  each  other  with  expressions  of  slapstick  horror. 
And  when  the  flame  tram  finally  brakes  at  the 
ramp,  a  mortitied-looking  little  kid  wobbles  off, 
damp  and  pale,  staggering  over  toward  a  Lemon 
Shake-Up  stand. 

This  is  my  last  day  at  the  fair,  and  I've  put  off  a 
real  survey  ot  the  Near-Death  Experiences  until 
my  last  hour.  1  want  to  get  everything  catalogued 
before  the  sun  sets.  I've  already  had  some  distant 
kxiks  at  the  nighttime  1  lollow  and  have  an  idea  that 
being  down  here  in  the  dark,  amid  all  this  rotat  ing 
neon  and  the  mechanical  clowns  and  plunging 
machinery's  roar  and  jagged  screams  and  barkers' 
pitches  and  high-volume  rock,  would  be  like  the  de- 
piction of  a  bum  acid  trip  in  a  bad  Sixties  movie. 
It  strikes  me  hardest  in  the  Hollow  that  I'm  nor  spir- 
itually Midwestern  anymore,  and  no  longer  young — 
I  do  not  like  crowds,  screams,  amplified  noise,  or 
heat.  I'll  endure  them  if  I  have  to,  but  they're  sure 
not  my  idea  of  a  magic  community-interval.  The 
crowds  in  the  Hollow,  though — mostly  high-school 
couples,  local  toughs,  and  kids  in  single-sex  packs, 
as  the  dem<  graphics  of  the  fair  shift  to  prime  rime — 
seem  radically  happy,  vivid,  somehow  awakened, 
sponges  tor  sensuous  data,  not  bombarded  by  the 
stimuli  but  feeding  on  it.  It  is  the  first  time  I've  felt 
really  lonely  at  the  fair. 

Nor  do  1  understand  why  some  people  will  pay 
money  to  be  careened  and  suspended  and  dropped 
and  whipped  back  and  forth  at  high  speeds  and 
hung  upside  down  until  somebody  vomits.  It 
seems  to  me  like  paying  to  be  in  a  traffic  accident. 
I  do  not  get  it;  never  have.  It's  not  a  regional  or 


cultural  thing.  I  think  it's  a  matter  of  neurology 
cal  makeup.  The  world  divides  into  those  who  lik, " 
the  managed  induction  of  terror  and  those  wh  T 
don't.  1  do  not  find  terror  exciting.  1  find  it  tei  j. 
rifying. 

And  Happy  Hollow,  I  discover,  offers  nothi 
if  not  managed  terror.  And  not  one  but  two  Tilt  jj 
a- Whirls.  An  experience  called  Wipe  Out  strap 
riders  into  fixed  seats  on  a  big  lit  disc  that  spin 
with  a  wobble  like  a  coin  that  won't  lie  down.  Th 
Pirate  Ship  puts  forty  folks  in  a  plastic  galley  an 
swings  it  in  a  pendulous  arc  until  they're  facin' 
straight  up  and  then  down.  The  carny  operatin 
the  Pirate  Ship  is  made  to  wear  an  eye  patch  an 
parrot  and  hook,  on  the  tip  of  which  hook  burn 
an  impaled  Marlboro.  The  operator  of  the  Fun 
house  is  slumped  in  a  plastic  control  booth  rha 
reeks  of  sinsemilla. 

The  104-foot  Giant  Gondola  Wheel  is  a  staij 
old  Ferris  wheel  rhar  puts  you  facing  your  seatmati 
in  a  kind  of  steel  teacup.  Its  rotation  is  stately,  bi 
the  cars  at  the  top  look  like  little  lit  thimbles,  an 
you  can  hear  thin  female  screams  from  up  theri 
as  their  dates  grab  the  teacups'  sides  and  joggle,-. 

The  lines  are  the  longest  tor  the  really  seriou. 
Near-Death  Experiences:  Ring  of  Fire,  the  Zipper 
Hi  Roller — which  runs  a  high-speed  train  arounc 
the  inside  oi  an  ellipse  that  is  itself  spinning  ai 
right  angles  to  the  train's  motion.  The  crowds  ar« 
dense  and  reek  ot  bug  repellent.  Boys  in  Chicago, 
Cubs  shirts  clutch  their  dates  as  they  walk.  There's 
something  intensely  public  about  young  Midwest, 
em  couples.  The  girls  have  tall  hair  and  bee-stun| 
lips,  and  their  eye  makeup  nins  in  the  heat  an<jj 
gives  them  a  vampirish  aspect.  The  overt  sexual-! 
ltv  ot  high-school  girls  is  not  just  a  coastal  thing! 
The  Amour  Express  sends  another  little  train  at  60J 
plus  mph  around  a  topologicals  wobbled  ringd 
half  of  which  is  enclosed  in  a  fiberglass  tunnel! 
with  neon  hearts  and  arrows.  A  fallen  packet  oil 
Trojans  lies  near  the  row  of  Lucite  cubes  in  which  J 
slack-jawed  cranes  try  to  pick  up  jewelry. 

It  ^eeins  journalistically  irresponsible  to  try  tQj 
describe  the  Hollow's  rides  without  experienc-fj 
ing  at  least  one  firsthand.  The  Kiddie  KoptertSj 
a  carousel  of  miniature  Sikorsky  prototypes  roil 
rating  at  a  sane  and  dignified  clip.  The  propelled! 
on  each  helicopter  rotate  as  well.  My  copter  isig 
bit  snug,  admittedly,  even  with  my  knees  drawa 
up  to  my  chest.  I  get  kicked  off  the  ride,  thoughal 
when  the  whole  machine's  tilt  reveals  that  I  w  eigh]] 
quite  a  bit  more  than  the  maximum  100  pounds] 


- 


il  I  have  to  say  that  horh  the  little  kids  on  the 
:  and  the  carny  in  charge  were  unnecessarily 
ie  about  the  whole  thing.  Each  ride  has  its 
i  PA  speaker  with  its  own  discharge  of  adrenal- 
g  rock;  the  Kiddie  Kopter's  speaker  is  playing 

•  )rge  Michael's  "1  Want  Your  Sex."  The  late- 
Hollow  itself  is  an  enormous  sonic  mash  from 
ich  different  sounds  take  turns  protruding — 
stly  whistles,  sirens,  calliopes,  heavy-metal 
es,  human  screams  hard  to  distinguish  from 
jrded  screams. 

kith  the  Thunderbolt:  and  the  Octopus  hurl 
--spinning  modular  cars  around  a  topologically 

i  rplex  plane;  the  Thunderboltz's  sides  reveal  fur- 

.  r  evidence  of  gas- 
distress.  Then 
^e's  the  Gravitron, 
. ic a  1 1  y  a  cen- 

jge — an  enclosed, 
-shaped  structure 
de  which  is  a  rub- 
:zed  chamber  that 
is  so  fast  you're 
shed  against  the 

f  1  like  a  fly  on  a 

j  idshield.  A  small 

r  stands  on  one 

lit  tugging  the 

jlvitron  operator's 

I ilc i  sleeve,  crying 

;  t  he  lost  a  shoe  in 

Ire.  The  best  de- 

(iption  of  the 

inies'  tan  is  that 

I  y're  somehow  sm- 

tiy  tanned.  1  no- 
:  that  many  of 
m  have  the  low 
iw  and  prog- 
hous  jaw  one  as- 
iates  with  fetal 
ahol  syndrome.  The  carny  operating  the  Scoot- 
-bumper  cars  that  are  fast,  savage,  underinsu- 
id,  a  sure  trip  to  the  chiropractor — has  been 
aped  in  the  same  position  in  the  same  chair 
•y  time  I've  seen  him,  staring  past  the  frantic  cars 
'  tearing  up  used  ride-tickets  with  the  vacant  in- 
(>ity  of  someone  on  a  locked  ward.  1  lean  casu- 
against  his  platform's  railing  so  that  my 

I  lentials  dangle  and  ask  him  in  a  neighborly  way 

1/  he  keeps  from  going  out  of  his  freaking  mind 

li  the  boredom  of  his  job.  He  turns  his  head 

1/  slowly,  revealing  a  severe  facial  tic:  "The  fuck 

I  talkin'  'bout?" 

I  he  same  two  carnies  as  before  are  at  the  Zip- 
Is  controls,  in  the  exact  same  clothes,  looking 
Into  the  full  cars  and  elbowing  each  other.  The 
llway  smells  of  machine  oil  and  fried  food, 
like  and  Cutter  repellent  and  mail-bought 
Jlescent  perfume  and  ripe  trash  in  the  bee- 


swarmed  cans.  The  very  Nearest-to-Death  ride 
looks  to  be  the  Kamikaze,  way  clown  at  the  west- 
ern end  by  the  Zyklon  roller  coaster.  Its  neon 
sign  has  a  skull  with  a  headband  and  says 
"Kamikaze."  It  is  a  70-foot  pillar  of  white-paint- 
ed iron  with  two  50-foot  hammer-shaped  arms 
hanging  down,  one  on  either  side.  The  cars  are 
at  the  ends  of  the  arms,  twelve-seaters  enclosed 
in  clear  plastic.  The  two  arms  swing  ferociously 
around,  as  in  ^60  degrees,  vertically,  and  in  op- 
posite directions,  so  that  twice  on  every  rota- 
tion it  looks  like  your  car  is  going  to  get  smashed 
up  against  t  he  » ithet  <.  ar,  and  you  can  see  faces  in 
the  other  car  hurtling  toward  you,  gray  with  fear 

and  squishy  with 
(  i  s  An  eight-tick- 
et ,  four-dollar  wak- 
ing nightmare. 

Then  I  find  the 
worst  one.  It  wasn't 
even  here  yesterday. 
The  Sky  Coaster 
stands  regally  aloof 
at  the  Hollow's  far 
western  edge,  just 
past  the  Uphill- 
Rowling-for-Din- 
nerware  game,  in  a 
kind  of  grotto 
formed  by  trailers 
and  dismantled  ma- 
chinery. It  is  a  1  75- 
foot  construction 
crane,  one  of  the  re- 
ally  big  mothers, 
with  a  tank's  trac- 
tion belts  instead  of 
wheels,  .i  canary- 
yellow  cab,  and  a 
long  proboscis  of 
black  steel,  tower- 
ing, canted  upward  at  maybe  70  degrees.  This  is 
halt  the  Sky  Coaster.  The  other  half  is  a  100-foot 
tower  assembly  of  cross-hatched  iron  that's  been 
erected  about  two  football  fields  to  the  north  of  the 
crane.  There's  a  folding  table  in  front  of  the 
clothesline  cordoning  off  the  crane,  and  a  line  of 
people  at  the  table.  The  woman  taking  their  mon- 
ey is  fifty ish  and  a  compelling  advertisement  for 
sunscreen.  Behind  her  on  a  vivid  blue  tarp  are 
two  meaty  blond  guys  in  Sky  Coastet  T-shirts 
helping  the  next  customer  strap  himself  into  what 
looks  like  a  combination  straitjacket  and  utility 
belt,  bristling  with  hooks  and  clips.  From  here 
the  noise  ol  the  Hollow  behind  is  both  deafening 
and  muffled.  My  media  guide,  sweated  into  the 
shape  of  my  butt  pocket,  says,  "It  you  thought 
bungee  jumping  was  a  thrill,  wait  until  you  soar 
high  above  the  Fairgrounds  on  Sky  Coaster.  The 
rider  is  fastened  securely  into  a  full-body  harness 
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that  hoists  them  [sic]  onto  a  tower  and  releases 
them  to  swing  in  a  pendulum-like  motion  while 
taking  in  a  spectacular  view  of  the  Fairgrounds  he- 
low."  The  signs  at  the  folding  table  are  more 
telling:  "$40.00.  AMEX  Visa  MC.  No  Refunds.  No 
Stopping  Half  Way  Up."  The  two  guys  are  lead- 
ing the  customer  up  the  stairs  ot  a  rolling  platform 
maybe  ten  feet  high.  One  guy  is  at  each  elbow,  and 
1  realize  they're  helping  hold  the  customer  up. 
Who  would  pay  $40  for  an  experience  requiring 
you  to  be  held  up  as  you  walk  toward  it?  There's 
also  something  off  about  the  customer,  odd.  He's 
wearing  tinted  aviator  glasses.  No  one  in  the  ni- 
ral  Midwest  wears  aviator  glasses,  tinted  or  oth- 
erwise. Then  1  see  what  it  really  is.  He's  wearing 
$400  Banfi  loafers.  Without  socks.  This  guy,  now 
lying  prone  on  the  platform  below  the  crane,  is 
/rom  the  East  Coast.  He's  a  ringer.  1  almost  want  to 
shout  it.  A  woman  is  on  the  blue  tarp,  already  in 
harness,  wobbly  kneed,  waiting  her  turn.  A  steel 
cable  descends  from  the  tip  of  the  crane's  pro- 
boscis, on  its  end  a  fist-sized  clip.  Another  cable 
leads  from  the  crane's  cab  to  the  tower,  up  through 
ring-tipped  pitons  all  up  the  tower's  side,  and  over 
a  pulley  at  its  top,  another  big  clip  on  the  end.  One 
of  the  guys  waves  the  tower's  cable  down  and 
brings  it  over  to  the  platform.  The  clips  ot  both  ca- 
bles are  attached  to  the  back  ot  the  East  Coast  guy's 
harness,  fastened  and  locked.  The  guy  is  trying  to 
look  around  behind  him  to  see  what-all's  attached 
as  the  two  big  blonds  leave  {he  platform.  Anoth- 
er blond  man  in  the  yellow  cab  throws  a  lever,  and 
the  tower's  cable  pulls  tight  in  the  grass  and  up  the 
tower's  side  and  down.  The  crane's  cable  stays 
slack  as  the  guy  is  lifted  into  the  air  by  the  tow- 
er's cable.  The  harness  covers  his  shorts  and  top, 
so  he  looks  babe-naked  as  he  rises.  The  one  cable 
sings  with  tension  as  the  East  Coaster  is  pulled 
slowly  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  He's  still  stomach- 
down,  limbs  wriggling.  At  a  certain  height  he 
starts  to  look  like  livestock  in  a  sling.  You  can 
tell  he's  trying  to  swallow  until  his  face  gets  too 
small  to  see.  Finally  he's  all  the  way  up  at  the  top 
ot  the  tower,  his  ass  against  the  pullev,  trying  not 
to  writhe. 

1  can  barely  take  notes.  They  cruelly  leave  him 
up  there  a  while,  slung,  a  smile  of  slack  cable  be- 
tween him  and  the  crane's  tip.  1  am  constructing 
a  mental  list  ot  the  personal  violati6ns  I  would  un- 
dergo before  I'd  let  anyone  haul  me  ass-first  to  a 
great  height  and  swing  me  like  high-altitude  beef. 
One.  of  the  blond  guys  has  a  bullhorn  and  he's 
playing  to  the  crowd's  suspense,  calling  up  to  the 
slung  East  Coaster:  "Are.  You.  Ready."  The  East 
Coaster's  response  noises  are  more  bovine  than  hu- 
man. His  tinted  aviator  glasses  hang  askew  from 
just  one  ear;  he  doesn't  bother  to  fix  them.  1  can 
see  what's  going  to  happen.  They're  going  to  throw 
a  lever  and  detach  the  tower-cable's  clip,  and  the 
man  in  sockless  Bantis  will  tree-fall  tor  what  will 


seem  forever,  until  the  slack  of  the  crane's  cab! 
is  taken  up  and  the  line  goes  taut  behind  him  an 
swings  him  way  out  over  the  grounds  to  the  souti 
his  upward  arc  almost  as  high  as  the  cranes  tip,  ar 
then  back,  and  then  forth,  the  man  prone  at  tr 
arc's  bottom  and  seeming  to  stand  on  either  sid 
swinging  back  and  forth  against  a  rare-meat  sui 
set.  And  just  as  the  cab  man  reaches  for  his  lev< 
and  everyone  inhales,  I  lose  my  nerve  and  disaj 
pear  into  the  crowd. 

9:15  P.JVl. 


a  Talking  aimlessly.  Seas  ot  tairgoing  flesl  j 
V  V  plodding,  elbowing,  looking,  still  eaj 
ing.  They  stand  placidly  in  long  lines.  No  Ea 
Coast  games  ot  Beat  the  Crowd.  Midwesterne  1 
lack  a  certain  public  cunning.  No  one  gets  iol 
patient.  Don't  the  fairgoers  mind  the  crowd 
lines,  noise'  But  the  state  fair  is  deliberatel 
about  the  crowds  and  jostle,  the  noise  and  ove:j 
load  of  sight  and  event.  At  last  an  overarchin I 
theory  blooms  inside  my  head:  megalopolitai| 
East  Coasters'  summer  treats  and  breaks  are  Hi 
erally  "getaways,"  flights-from — from  crowd.  I 
noise,  heat,  dirt,  the  stress  of  too  many  sensor  i 
choices.  Hence  the  ecstatic  escapes  to  glass; 
lakes,  mountains,  cabins,  hikes  in  silent  wood* 
Getting  away  from  it  all.  They  see  more  thajf 
enough  stimulating  people  and  sights  Mondal 
through  Friday,  thank  you,  stand  in  enough  liney 
elbow  enough  crowds.  Neon  skylines.  Grotesque^ 
on  public  transport.  Spectacles  at  every  urban  cotf 
ner  practically  grab  you  by  the  lapels,  com* 
manding  attention.  The  East  Coast  existential 
treat  is  escape  from  confines  and  stimuli — quie} 
rustic  vistas  that  hold  still,  turn  inward,  tunt 
away.  Not  so  in  the  rural  Midwest.  Here  you'n^ 
pretty  much  away  all  the  time.  The  land  is  bijt 
here — board-game  flat,  horizons  in  every  direcf 
tion.  See  how  much  farther  apart  the  homes  aret 
how  broad  the  yards:  compare  with  New  York  of 
Boston  or  Philly.  Here  a  seat  to  yourself  on  al» 
public  transport,  parks  the  size  of  airports,  rush 
hour  a  three-beat  pause  at  a  stop  sign.  And  thd 
farms  themselves  are  huge,  silent,  vacant:  yon 
can't  see  your  neighbor.  Thus  the  urge  physical  I 
ly  to  commune,  melt,  become  part  of  a  crowd.  Tc<' 
see  something  besides  land  and  grass  and  com  anc» 
cable  TV  and  vour  wife's  face.  Hence  the  sa-i 
credness  out  here  of  spectacle,  public  event' 
high-school  football,  Little  League,  parades,  bin-i 
go,  market  day,  fair.  All  very  big  deals,  verji 
deep  down.  Something  in  a  Midwesterner  sort  k 
of  actuates,  deep  down,  at  a  public  event.  Thr 
faces  in  the  sea  of  faces  are  like  the  faces  oil 
children  released  from  their  rooms.  Governoi 
Edgar's  state-spirit  rhetoric  at  the  ribbon-cut-; 
ting  rings  true.  The  real  spectacle  that  draws* 
us  here  is  us.  1 
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MAKING 
KITSCH  FROM  AIDS 

A  disease  with  a  gift  shop  of  its  own 
By  Daniel  Harris 


A 


IPS  may  he  the  first 
sease  to  have  its  own  gift  shop.  I  loused  in  the 
'orkshop  Building  of  the  AIDS  Memorial 
j  uilt — the  acres  of  tahnc  that  commemorate  the 
;aths  of  thousands  of  AIDS  victims — Under 
'ne  Root  is  at  the  epicenter 

the  hurgeoning  industry  ot   

IDS  kitsch.  Catering  to  an 
Dscale  clientele  beaming 
ith  good  intentions,  the 
ore,  on  Market  Street  in 
an  Francisco's  Castro  Dis- 
ict,  peddles  memento  mori 
.  shamelessly  as  tourist  traps 
Jcldle  souvenirs:  "Cuddle 
/it"  teddy  hears  that  sport 
isteful  red  ribbons;  Keith 
aring  tote  hags;  and  T-shirts 
enciled  with  the  words 
Ve're  Cookin'  Up  Lvve  tor 
:ople  With  AIDS."  The 
aitique  also  sells  a  unique 
ie  of  AIDS-related  sympa- 
iy  cards,  including  one  pic- 
king a  seductive  man  leaning  inconsolahly 
;amst  a  tombstone  angel.  Inside  an  unctuous 
iiption  that  smacks  of  an  undertaker's  condo- 
!nces  reads:  "1  wonder  at  times  why  some  are 
posen  to  leave  so  soon.  Then  I  remember  who 
ds  left,  and  1  know.  Cod  must  have  wanted  them 

aniel  Hams  is  a  writer  living  in  San  Francisco.  His  es- 
\y  "The  Cute  and  the  Anti-Cute"  appeared  in  the  July 
'93  issue  oj  Harper's  Magazine. 


home  because  he  missed  them."  One  of  the  store's 
best-selling  items  is  a  macabre  coffee-table  book 
of  the  Quilt  itself,  lavishly  illustrated'  and  pre- 
sumably meant  tor  bored  guests  to  casually  thumb 
through  while  ignoring  the  presentation  of  death 
as  pi  ilitical  knickknack. 

Although  Under  One 
Root  donates  its  profits  to  a 
variety  of  AIDS-reliet  orga- 
nizations, commercial  busi- 
nesses have  not  hesitated  to 
wrap  their  products  in  the 
shroud  of  AIDS  to  promote 
their  own  merchandise. 
Benetton,  in  the  early  1990s, 
placed  in  glossy  magazines 
an  ad  that  featured  a  skeletal 
male  figure,  obviously  (.lying 
of  AIDS.  Stretched  out  in  a 
hospital  bed,  beneath  a  print 
i  if  Jesus  Christ,  he  is  attend- 
ed by  a  sobbing  father,  w  ho 
clutches  him  like  a  ray  doll, 
and  a  grief-stricken  mother, 
who  sits  crumpled  in  despair  In  the  ad's  left- 
hand  corner  several  words  sit  quietly  in  mourn- 
ing, like  unbidden  guests  maintaining  respectful 
silence  in  the  company  of  the  family's  anguish; 
they  read,  "United  Colors  of  Benetton  .  .  For  the 
nearest  Benetton  store  location  call  1-800-535- 
4491." 

AIDS  kitsch  now  appears  in  mind-numbing 
variety:  as  rap  songs  and  safe-sex  brochures,  as 
the  panel  in  the  Quilt  representing  an  enor- 
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mous  airmail  enve- 
lope addressed  to  "A  Better  Place,"  and  as  An- 
dre Durand's  painting  Votive  Offering,  which 
depicts  an  ethereal  Princess  Di,  amid  saints 
and  hathed  in  celestial  liyht,  placing  her  hands 
on  an  emaciated  AIDS  patient  while  dyiny 
men  in  surrounding  hospital  beds  strain  at  their 
dripping  lVs  as  if  pleading  to  touch  the  hem 
t  her  skirt.  AIDS  has  been  so  thor- 
oughly sentimentalized  that  it  inspires 
such  publicity  stunts  as  Elton  John 
flying  Ryan  White  to  Disneyland 
or  Miss  America  haunting  AIDS 
w  ards,  where  she  consoles  dozens  of 


masterminded  by  an  expensive  breed  of  ch;l 
ity-ball  impresario.  The  events  provide  celebl 
ties  on  the  order  of  Marky  Mark,  Madonrl 
and  Liza  Minnelli  with  venues  to  shore  up  thl 
credentials  for  tolerance  or  holster  their  flaggil 
careers. 

Although  terminal  illnesses  have  often  he<| 
sentimentalized — who  can  forget  Love  Story  I 
Brian's  Song7 — the  AIDS  epidemic  in  partiq 
lar  encourages  the  production  of  kitsch,  inv| 
ing  the  abuse  of  activists,  yellow  journalist 
New  Aye  healers,  pop  psychologists,  holisd 
chiropractors,  and  Hollywood  producers.  Mai 
ufacturers  of  kitsch  use  gaudy  cosmetics  al 
stagy  li^htin^;  to  make  the  pathetic  more  p| 
thetic,  the  sad  sadder,  transforming  AIDS  1 
to  a  trite  melodrama,  a  cozy  bedtime  stca 
narrated  in  a  teary  singsong  for  the  Amencl 
public.  1 

The  proliferation  of  AIDS  kitsch  can  i 
linked  to  the  unusual  conditions  under  which  A 
tivists  were  initially  forced  to  raise  money  for  il 
search,  treatment,  and  education.  Given  tl 
minimal  federal  response  to  the  disease  in  t.i 
l°80s  and  the  public's  hostility  to  the  epideij 
ic's  first  casualties — homosexuals  and  IV  dri 
users — activists  used  a  barrage  of  cheap  imad 
specifically  designed  to  elicit  pity  in  order* 
persuade  the  private  sector  to  bear  the  tinancfl 
burden.  The  epidemic  was  sold  to  the  public,  li 
the  red-ribbon  paperweights  and  ruby  brooch 
sold  at  Under  One  Roof.  The  marketing  can 
paign  has  proved  highly  successful;  last  year  tl 
Gay  Men's  Health  Crisis  and  the  Americi 
Foundation  for  AIDS  Research,  two  of  the  laij 
er  AIDS  organizations,  together  raised  met 
than  $45  million. 

The  propaganda  surrounding  AIDS  has  eiij 


Manufacturers  of  kitsch  use  gaudy 
c  dsmetk  is  and  stagy  lighting  to  make  the  pathetic 
more  pati 1et1c,  the  sad  sadder,  transforming  aids  into  a  trite 
melodrama  for  the  american  public 


victims  like  a  beauty  among  lepers.  Whoopi 
C  «i ddberg  has  turned  up  at  displays  of  the  Quilt 
pushing  around  i  man  in  a  wheelchair,  an  im- 
age that  serves  as  the  allegorical  emblem  of 
the  kitschification  of  AIDS;  jusi  as  politicians 
dandle  babies,  so  celebrities  use  patients  m 
wheelchairs  as  props  for  photo  opportunities 
that  dramatize  their  generosity  and  humani- 
tarianism.  There  now  exists  an  entire  social 
circuit  of  well-advertised  benefits — like  the 
dtisk-fo-dawn  dance-a-tln  »ns  held  by  New  York 
C  .'ity's  C  lay  Men's  1  lealth  ( .risis — each  of  them 


braced  kitsch  precisely  because  of  the  means 
which  the  disease  is  transmitted.  Because  AIL 
has  ravaged  communities  of  people  toward  who 
Americans  have  shown  little  compassion,  t< 
marketing  of  the  AIDS  "product"  has  involv 
considerable  ingenuity,  including  a  full-scale  i 
vision  of  the  image  of  AIDS  sufferers.  Unlike  1< 
controversial  illnesses,  like  multiple  sclerosis  - 
leukemia,  AIDS  is  vulnerable  to  kitsch  in  p; 
because  of  the  urgent  need  to  render  the  vict 
innocent.  In  order  to  thwart  the  demonizatin 
of  gay  men,  activists  have  attempted  to  cona1 
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jal  practices  that  the  public  at  large  finds 
cccptahlc  behind  a  counter-iconography  that 
the  unfortunate  side  effect  of  filling  the  art 
writings  about  AIDS  with  implausible  car- 
ures  of  the  victim  as  a  beseeching  poster 
d.  The  infantili:ation  of  the  epidemic's  vic- 
has  come  to  play  an  increasingly  impor- 
:  role  in  AIDS  propaganda,  whether  as  the 
fting  tendentiousness  of  a  coloring  book  en- 
•d  It's  OK  to  Be  .  .  .  Me:  A  Cool  Book  About 
arid  Being  H/V+  or  as  the  mawkishness  of  the 
gs  of  HIV-positive  children  on  the  album 
i  wer  the  Call,  where  piping  choruses  of  qua- 
ng  sopranos  recite  such  plaintive  lines  as 
e  need  love/We  need  compassion  to  live/ 
We've  got  hugs/We've  got  kisses  to 
give." 


mong  mainstream  magazines,  People  has 
londed  most  strongly  to  the  imperative  to 
ply  sanitized  portraits  of  AIDS  victims  in 
name  of  fostering  an  atmosphere  of  toler- 
e  and  understanding.  The  magazine  played 
votal  role  in  the  beatification  of  Ryan  White, 
im  its  editors  transformed  into  a  living  Hall- 
■k  card,  a  modern  version  of  Dickens's  Tiny 
1  v. asting  away  on  the  hearth,  racked  by 
lis  and  a  hacking  cough.  People's  bathetic 
punts  included  tear-jerking  scenes  of  moth- 
ind  son  kneeling  in  bedside  prayer,  and 
ated  to  relish  the  gruesome  decay  of  his  frail 
ly,  which  was  described  in  prurient  detail, 
ti  his  dainty  feet  in  "huge,  furry  'Bigfoot' 
pers"  to  "his  tiny  blue  fingers,"  which  he 
istantly  warmed  over  the  coils  of  his  moth- 
electric  stove.  White  appeared  in  People's  fre- 
•nt  profiles  as  an  anachronistic  piece  of 
itoriana,  a  poetic  wraith  who  enjoyed  wan- 
ing among  the  tombstones  of 
future  burial  place,  the  ceme- 
7  in  Cicero,  Indiana,  which  he 
ferred  hands  down — or  s<  >  we 
e  told — to  the  cheerless  plots 
Kokomo,  the  home  of  those 
Mcable  bigots  who  railroaded 
i  from  their  ranks  because  >  >f 
:  disease. 

vlmost  from  the  inception  of 
epidemic,  AIDS  propagan- 

s  have  found  themselves  in  a 

luliar  moral  bind.  On  the  one 

id,  they  attempt  to  elicit 

iipassion  by  portraying  the 
lms  of  the  disease  as  seraph - 

innocents,  as  Sylvia  Gol- 

bb  does  in  her  memoir, 

Conditional  Love,  when,  af- 

: returning  to  Florida  from 
son's  funeral,  she  i mag- 
that  she  sees  him  soaring 


like  an  angel  outside  >  >f  the  windi  >w  >  >t  the  plane, 
waving  his  hand  and  saying,  "Hi  Mom'  Hi  Dad! 
Don't  Worry!  Be  I  lappy!"  At  the  same  time,  the 
epidemic's  salesmen  must  avoid  portraying  I IIV- 
positive  people  as  bedridden  invalids  unable  to 
fight  tor  their  own  interests.  Those  wh<  i  die  are  i  it- 
ten  embalmed  in  their  obituaries  in  heroic  cliches: 
"toot  soldiers  in  the  war  against  AIDS"  who  die 
after  "beautiful  battles"  and  "long  and  courage<  »us 
struggles,"  exhibiting  "tenacious  spirit"  and  a 
"brave  refusal  to  surrender."  The  representati<  in  i  if 
the  AIDS  victim  thus  oscillates  between  two  ex- 
tremes of  stylization:  the  childish  image  of  the 
guiltless  martyr  clutching  his  teddy  bear  and  wann- 
ing "his  tiny  blue  fingers,"  and  the  "empowered" 
image  of  the  stouthearted  hero  whose  gutsy 
brinkmanship  in  the  face  of  death  is  held  up  as  a 
model  of  unshakable  resolve  and  pitiless  opti- 
mism— a  punitively  high  standard  of  behavior, 
it  should  be  noted,  tor  pet  iple  suffering 
from  a  deadly  disease. 


I 


t  the  propaganda  of  AIDS  activists  targets 
the  housewife  in  Topeka,  .mother  variety  of 
kitsch  addresses  the  AIDS  victim  himself.  It  is 
he  who  buys  the  distinct  and  highly  "niched" 
line  of  the  AIDS  product  sold  by  marketers  ex- 
ploiting not  the  lucrative  emotion  of  pity  but  the 
more  profitable  one  of  panic.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  desperation  of  people  grasping  at 
straws,  New  Age  healers  and  human-potential 
gurus  have  rushed  to  till  the  void  created  by 
the  failure  of  traditional  medicine  to  resolve 
every  health  crisis  it  encounters.  AIDS  has  been 
overrun  with  kitsch  also  because  it  has  breathed 
new  life  into  moribund  New  Age  tads  Chan- 
nelers  now  serve  as  conduits  for  the  pro- 
nouncements of  ancient  "Beings  of  Disincarnate 
Intelligence,"  who,  in  certain  circles,  ,ire  n  Hir- 
ed as  leading  AIDS 
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experts.  Kevin  Ryerson,  tor  instance,  is  a  "ful- 
ly accredited"  clairvoyant  who  channels  a  spir- 
it known  simply  as  Spirit,  a  sagacious  entity 
who  advises  victims  of  the  epidemic  to  tune 
i lieu  unbalanced  chakras  like  musical  instru- 
ments, using  as  a  basis  not  "  'O  of  the  major 
scale,  but  'IV  and  to  proceed  up  the  scale  from 
there  to  A  flat  [sincel  this  pitch  is  closer  to  the 
'A'  ot  438  vibrations  per  second,  which  is  the 
note  that  is  sounded  it  one  strikes  the  sarcoph- 
agus m  the  King's  Chamber  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid." Spirit  also  encourages  AIDS  sufferers  to 
buy  his  friend's  meditation  tapes. 

The  loss  ot  faith  in  conventional  medicine 
has  generated  intense  nostalgia  tor  a  pre-medi- 
e  al  era  <  it  witch  doctors  and  medicine  men.  Con- 
temporary internists  have  been  rejected  and 
replaced  by  anachronistic  figures  decked  out  in 
the  costumes  ot  modern  medievalism — magi- 
i  ians  and  alchemists  who  perform  primitive  rit- 
uals. C  )ne  <  >t  the  masterpieces  of  AIDS  kitsch,  the 
independent  film  Men  in  Love,  is  suffused  with 
the  longing  for  an  Edenic  world  without  science, 
a  peaceful  land  of  docile  lotus-eaters  where  griev- 
ing Californians  spurn  traditional  medicine  tor 
moonlit  healing  circles  m  Maui  at  which  they 
don  grass  skirts,  muttei  incantations,  and  dance 
like  savages  around  a  bonfire. 

Even  more  appalling  is  the  mindless  opti- 
mism ot  the  self-help  and  human-potential 
movements.  A  bizarre  dissonance  occurs  when 
the  bleak  prognosis  tor  the  victims  ot  the  disease 
collides  with  the  indiscriminately  happy-go- 
lucky,  can-do  attitudes  of  pop  psychology's  eu- 
phoric rhetoric,  a  dissonance  perhaps  best 
expressed  in  the  testimonials  by  gay  men  with 
AIDS  who  deny  the  imminence  ot  their  death 
and  even  claim  that  the  disease  is,  as  one  Bay 
Area  patient  put  it  in  an  interv  iew  in  the  San 
Franasct*  Examiner,  "the  most  wonderful  thing 
that  ever  happened  in  my  life."  This  remark- 
able statement  is  echoed  in  a  letter  that  a  disciple 


of  the  reigning  messiah  of  alternative  mediciifl 
Louise  1  lay,  wrote  to  an  anthropomorphized  i  U 

age  of  his  disease: 

Dear  AIDS. 

For  so  long  now  I've  been  angry  witb  you  for  la 
mg  pari  of  my  life.  I  feel  like  you  have  violated  I 
being.  The  strongest  emotion  thus  tar  in  our  refl 
tionship  has  been  anger!! 

But  now  I  choose  to  see  you  in  a  different  lig< 
I  nn  longer  hate  you  or  feel  angry  with  you.  I  I 
alize  now  that  you  have  become  a  positive  torcej 
my  life.  Von  are  a  messenger  who  has  brought  ;J 
a  new  understanding  of  life  and  myself.  So  I  thai 
you,  forgive  you,  and  release  you. 

Never  before  has  anyone  given  me  such  great  ij 
portunity —  Because  of  you  I  have  learned  to  K  i 
myself,  and  as  a  result  I  love  and  am  loved  by  ofl 
ers.  I  am  now  in  touch  with  parts  of  my  being  til 
I  never  knew  existed.  1  have  grown  spiritually  al 

intellectually  since  your  arrival  So  again  I  thai 

you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  have  insiJ 
into  my  life.  How  could  I  not  forgive  you,  when! 
many  positive  experiences  have  come  from  yel 
visit. 

But  you  have  also  led  me  to  the  realization  til 
you  have  no  power  over  me.  I  am  the  power  in  I 
world.  . . . 

With  lo.l 
P] 

In  the  self-help  treatment  guide  Jmmtme  Pdl 
er,  Dr.  Jon  D.  Kaiser  even  advises  his  clients! 
open  up  a  regular  correspondence  with  th  j 
virus.  The  patient,  playing  the  role  ot  the  di.se;  | 
writes  back  like  a  pen  pal  or  a  well-bred  guest  t 
thank  its  "hosts"  "for  sharing  your  feelings  w  j 
me"  "[that  1)  have  overstayed  [my]  welcomj 
adding  that  "1  appreciate  your  thoughts  and  I 
not  offended  by  the  bluntnessot  your  attitude 
ward  me." 

The  banal  euphemisms  of  pop  psycholc 
have  turned  much  of  the  self-help  literature  j 
the  epidemic  into  black  comedy.  Prophets  li 
Hay  and  Kaiser  attempt  to  incorporate  th 
clients'  illnesses  into  their  upbeat  programs  | 
self  actualization,  as  if  the  disease  were  simply  ; 
other  hurdle  to  be  surmounted  in  the  quest 
personal  growth.  The  demagogues  of  what  mifj 
be  called  the  "empathy  industry"  promote  t, 
notion  that  we  have  full  control  of  our  liv 
that  there  is  no  problem  so  overwhelming  tl 
a  simple  act  ot  self-assertion  will  not  ultima 
ly  lead  to  its  resolution.  The  modern  therapt 
tic  paradigms  from  which  AIDS  profiteers  der 
their  methods  thus  fail  spectacularly  to  ; 
knowledge  tragedy  and  refuse  to  admit  that  at 

thing  could  evade  the  resourcefuln 

of  the  human  will. 

Jiven  the  abundance  of  kitsch  general 
from  AIDS  profiteering,  it  is  surprising  that  t 
genre  in  which  you  might  expect  to  find  kits 


■ 


uns  relatively  tree  of  it:  fiction.  It  is  not 
i  such  authors  .is  David  Feinberg,  Edmund 
re,  Paul  Monette,  Robert  Ferro,  John  Weir, 
Christopher  Coe  are  (or  were)  actually  ill 
i  good;  they  simply  avoid  being  all  that  bad. 
ir  novels  present  few  overwrought  scenes  of 
ul  bedside  farewells,  shocking  expulsions 
eartless  parents  of  their  ailing  children,  or 
t  h  of  the  melodrama  that  s<  >  appeals  to  Amer- 
t  tastes.  (Not  incidentally,  perhaps,  these 
;_ds  have  never  hit  the  best-seller  list.)  In 
1  it  is  precisely  the  tear  of  sentimentality 


suspense,  devise  artlul  toreshadowin^s,  and  evoke 
menacing  atmospheres.  The  mainstream  media 
have  found  these  met  hods  so  profitable  that  their 
impulse  t(  i  ni  ivelize  the  disease  has  prevailed  <  >ver 
their  obligation  to  document  it . 

Nowhere  do  the  kitschifying  effects  of  narra- 
tive appear  m<  ire  t  learly  than  in  the  HBO  m<  ivie 
version  of  .And  the  Band  Played  (  )n,  itself  a  tissue 
ot  reconstructed  dialogues  and  internal  solilo- 
quies. Common  sense  might  suggest  that  the 
hook  should  have  been  interpreted  as  documen- 
tary, w  ith  footage  from  newsreelsand  interviews; 


The  narrative  methods  of  reporting 
aids — inventing  scenes,  manufacturing  suspense— are  so  profitable 
that  the  media's  impulse  to  novelize  the  disease  prevails  over 
their  obligation  to  document  it 


defines  the  fiction  about  AIDS  and  makes 
literary  depictions  ot  the  epidemic  case  stud- 
n  authorial  restraint.  Fiction  writers'  tear  of 
:h  is  so  strong  that  contemporary  literature 
m;,ny  ways  immune  to  the  tragedy  of  AIDS, 
lulated  against  it  by  a  tendency  toward  flip- 
It  ironizing,  like  the  compulsive  jocularity 
id  m  John  Weir's  The  Irreversible  Declirte  oj 
e  Socket.  I  lere,  the  dying  protagonist  struts 
poses  through  his  illness,  embracing  the- 
:al  attitudes  he  self-consciously  plagiarizes 
i  Hollywood  B  films,  like  the  addled  femme 
e  in  Manuel  Puig's  Kiss 
e  Spider  Woman . 
/here  AIDS  novelists 
to  tread,  howev  er,  jour- 
sts  and  docudramatists 
without  hesitation, 
onstrating  a  gh<  >ulish 
mation  for  the  nan  a 
richness  ot  the  dis- 

I n   accounts  as  I 
rent  as  Dominique 
erre's  "epic  story"  Be- 
Luxe,  an  absurd  pot- 
er  that  turns  the 
>ry  of  AIDS  into  a 
opera,  and  Randy 
ts's  And  tfie  Band 

: 'd  (  )n,  the  journal- 

labout  the  epidem- 
paradoxically  far 

I  -  fictional  than  the 

:  ui.  The  reporting 

D  on  the  need  to 

Int  scenes,  re-cre- 

< internal  mono- 

i  es,  manufacture 


instead,  Hollywood  created  a  fictional  re-enact- 
ment with  an  all-star  cast  headed  by  a  soulful 
Richard  Gere,  an  earthy  Lily  Tomlin,  and  a  brood- 
ing lan  McKellen — slow  death  as  entertainment. 

While  telling  the  story  ot  the  epidemic  ,  jour- 
nalists have  often  given  readers  an  improbably 
intimate  point  of  view.  Assuming  the  perspec- 
tive of  an  omniscient  third-person  narrator,  re- 
porters minimize  our  awareness  of  the  necessarily 
secondhand  nature  of  the  tacts  they  convey,  al- 
lowing us  to  imagine  that  we  are  viewing  the 
scene  through  a  hidden  camera.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, we  are  literally  in  the  hospital  when  the 

grief-stricken 
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wife  do-  i     .1  in  the  Ladies'  Home  journal  arti- 
cle em   I  J  "AIDS  &  Marriage:  What  Every 
r  Kni  iw"  paces  frantically  up  and  down 
the  e<  n  >ing  corridor  keeping  "a  silent  and  soli- 
!"  before  her  dying  husband's  quarantined 
i   Likewise,  we  become  eavesdroppers  in 
bilr  home — indeed,  in  the  very  mind — 
ni  the  victim  ot  the  bigoted  Southern  town  por- 
trayed in  (  '  S.  News  &  World  Report's  article 
"AIDS:  When  bear  Takes  Charge,"  who  prays 
as  .1  teenager  tor  God  to  make  him  straight 
("Tli  ise.  dear  Lord,  change  me,'  Steve  prayed 
nightly,  as  he  lay  in  bed  as  a  youth 
y  in  his  father's  trailer"). 


here  the  media  have  sold  the  epidemic  as 
lurid  melodrama,  as  medical  theme  park,  or  as 
morbid  peep  show,  the  organizers  ot  the  AIDS 
Memorial  Quilt  have  sold  their  product  as  a  nos- 
talgic piece  ot  tolk  art.  The  Quilt,  a  patchwork  of 
cloth  that  can  be  visited  like  a  grave  site  or  a  war 
memorial,  is  an  extraordinary  and  often  moving 
device  that  is  in  parr  intended  to  manipulate  the 
way  the  disease  is  judged  by  the  uninfected.  Just 
as  activists  attempt  to  make  the  disease  appeal- 
ing to  the  consumer  by  counteracting  homo- 
phobic stereotypes  with  desexed  images  of  AIDS 
martyrs,  so  the  Quilt  wraps  the  epidemic's  intan- 
tilized  victims  in  what  amounts  to  a  macabre  se- 


to  work  through  their  grief  in  a  positive,  creati 
way."  "We  sew  and  ...  cry  and  . . .  hold  each  othe 
a  Quilt  volunteer  explains.  Thus  the  merchai 
ot  the  disease  place  its  primary  commemorati 
monument  within  the  context  of  a  wholesor 
tradition  of  American  history,  to  create  a  ki 
ot  faux  antique,  rhe  memento  of  an  apocrypr 
Arcadia.  In  this  mythic,  prelapsanan  Amerii 
AIDS  sheds  its  stigma  as  the  scourge  of  deprav 
homosexuals  and  is  endowed  instead  with  the 
tegrity  ot  our  industrious  Pilgrim  forefathe 
Nostalgia,  the  longing  for  a  legendary,  sma 
town  America,  is  a  fundamental  component 
AIDS  kitsch,  and  the  selling  of  the  Quilt  obt 
one  of  the  primary  rules  of  marketing:  the 
manticization  of  handmade  goods.  The  Qu 
effectively  exudes  an  aura  of  the  homestead, 
kindly  old  grannies  in  bifocals  and  bonnt 
stitching  up  a  storm,  plying  a  trade  that  hai 
back  to  the  naive  primitivism  of  Americ 
Gothic. 

The  images  ot  folk  art  also  provide  a  substiti 
for  the  iconography  ot  the  Christian  Church.  / 
most  trom  the  i  inset  i  it  the  disease,  AIDS  pro] 
gandists  have  urged  us  to  vent  our  pent-up  gr 
as  part  ot  a  regular  program  ot  mental  hygiene, 
well  as  a  means  of  publicizing  the  tragedy  a 
rallying  new  supporters  to  the  cause.  Therapy 
members  ot  the  activist  group  ACT  UP,  and  o 


The  quilt  is  the  sublime  expression  of  aids  kitsch, 
it  evokes  a  nostalgia  for  a  simpler,  more  innocent  time, 
a  pastoral  world  of  buggies  and  butter  churns— an  america 

that  doesn't  exist 


curity  blanket,  an  ideological  shield.  According 
to  Cleve  Jones,  the  Quilt's  founder,  this  embod- 
iment of  "pure  good,"  which  emanates  "coziness, 
humanity  and  wannth,"  "touch|es|  people's  hearts 
with  something  that  is  so  pure  and  so  clear  in  its 
message"  that  it  creates  an  outpouring  of  com- 
passion that  helps  tight  discrimination. 

We  are  meant  to  discuss  this  sacrosanct  arti- 
fact in  hushed  tones  ot  rev  erence,  but  in  tact  the 
Quilt  is  the  sublime  expression  ot  AIDS  kitsch. 
It  evokes  nostalgia  for  a  simpler,  more  innocent 
time,  .i  pastoral  world  of  buggies  and  butter 
churns — an  America  that  never  existed.  "From 
our  earliest  days,"  the  jacket  copy  of  the  coffee- 
table  hook  The  Quill  proclaims,  "rhe  quilt  and  the 
quilting  bee  have  been  part  ot  American  life." 
Jones,  his  "eves  glisten[ing]  with  both  sadncss,and 
pride,"  with  the  "tears  that  flow  constantly," 
describes  the  Quilt — whose  panels  are  individ- 
ually stitched  by  the  friends  and  families  ot  those 
who  have  died  ot  AIDS — as  "a  way  tor  survivors 


er  leaders  ot  the  gay  community  now  teach 
that  the  suppression  ot  sorrow  and  rage  is  both  p 
chologically  damaging  and  politically  retrogra< 
at  once  interfering  with  the  "grieving  proce 
and  encouraging  passivity  and  resignation. 

Rather  than  using  venerable  Christian  cei 
monies  to  express  sorrow,  the  gay  commun 
has  sought  in  the  marketplace  new  models  for  s 
ular  services.  The  new  public  rituals  for  colli 
tive  mourning — healing  circles,  die-ins,  and  i  ^ 
Quilt — more  closely  resemble  sensitivity  groi 
or  counseling  sessions  than  wakes  or  masses, 
place  of  the  church,  which  many  gay  peo; 
rightly  perceive  as  a  bastion  of  homophobia, 
have  invented  the  Quilt,  which  appeases  both  < 
distrust  ot  religion  and  our  adoration  ot  thera 
But  the  Quilt  is  cheapened  by  nostalgia,  t 
homesickness  ot  an  industrial  culture  tor  an  agt 
ian  one,  and  our  sacramental  shroud  reeks  noi 
ecclesiastical  incense  but  of  the  cloying  in: 
thenticity  ot  a  shopping  mall's  Yarn  Barn. 
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American  Stories 


LINCOLN  IN  AMERICAN 
MEMORY 

Merrill  D.  Peterson 

Lincoln  is  a  national  treasure,  and  this  book  is  wor- 
thy ol  him" — Library  journal  "Among  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  ol  books  thai  have  been  written 
about  this  greatest  ol  all  Americans,  Lincoln  in 
American  Memory  occupies  a  very  high  plan1 

Describes  in  richl) 
revealing  detail 
the  shaping  ol  the 
Lincoln  image 
in  the  popular 
mythology, 
embracing  every- 
thing from  poetry 
to  advertising  to 
politics  to  music 
to  him     A  model  for  the  study  "I  popular  culture" 
— Jonathan  Yardley,  The  Washington  Post  Bool:  World 
'  Engaging  and  encyclopedic  — lames  M  McPherson, 
The  Sew  York  Review  oj  Books    A  work  without  paral- 
lel among  the  thousands  ol  works  on  Lincoln 
— a  trustworthy  guide  to  that  enormous  store 
ol  history  and  myth  — Mark  E  Neely,  |r 
$30  00,  482  pp 

THE  OXFORD  HISTORY  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  WEST 

Edited  by  Clyde  A.  Milner,  Carol  A. 
O'Connor,  and  Martha  A.  Sandvveiss 

"An  excellent  addition  to  the  library  ol  anyone  inter- 
ested m  the  triumphs  and  tragedies  ol  the  American 
West" — Tony  Hillerman    It  is  truly  staggering 
— a  fresh,  innovative,  and  dramatically  comprehen- 
sive survey  ol  the  past  and  present  American 
West" — Akin  M  Josephy,  |r  "The  American 
West  is  a  big,  unruly  subject,  hut  this  book 
manages  to  rope.  Rank,  and  tie  n  with  amaz- 
ing grace  Among  compendiums  ol  fron- 
tier Americana,  this  just  may  be 
the  daddy  ol  em  all  — lane  and 
Michael  Stern    Truly  a  harv  est 
ol  the  revitalized  interest 
in  the  West  and  a  celebration 
ol  the  renewed  recognition 
West  in  American 
history 

oward  R  Lamar 
S39  95,  83^ 
216  illus  i  In  in 


PAUL  REVERE  S  RIDE 

David  Hackett 
Fischer 

"A  delightful  narrative 
— Pauline  Maier, 
Tltc  New  Y>  <i  k  Times 
Book  Re\  iew    A  work  ol 
rare  historical  distinc- 
tion ,  an  unputdi  iv\  li- 
able narrative  si  taping 
away  the  tarnish  ol  time  and  myth  to  reveal  the 
essential  metal  ol  Paul  Revere  —  Robert  Taylor, 
The  $unda\  Boston  Globe   A  tale  ol  adventure  and 
intrigue  so  vi\  id  and  so  colorful  that  ii  sometimes 
reads  as  a  thriller  — Lis  Angeles  Times    This  exciting 
histors  illuminates  New  England's  culture  on  the 
eve  ol  the  American  Revolution  — Die  New  Yorko 
S27  50  44t  pp 

THE  GREAT  LOS  ANGELES 
SWINDLE 

Oil,  Stocks,  and  Scandal  During 
the  Roaring  I  wenties 
Jules  Tygiel 

Told  with  hypnotic  skill  and  splendid  authority 
A  scurv)  tale  all  the  way  through  populated  b\  fasci- 
nating, il  somewhat  repellent  characters,  and  rich 
m  anecdote  — T  II  Watkins,  Washington  Post  Book 
World  (.cover)    l  ygiel  s  swiftl)  -paced  page-turnei 
conveys  the  excitement  ol  a  whodunit,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  reveals  a  penetrating  understanding 
ol  the  history  not  onl)  ol  California  but  ol  the 
nation  during  this  frenetic  period  — William  E 
Leuchtenburg   The  first  complete  telling  ol  this  saga 
of  greed' — Lihitin  /ounui!   $25.00,  398  pp 

ANTISEMITISM  IN 
AMERICA 

Leonard  Dinnerstein 

A  landmark  historv  ol  anti-Semitism  in  America 
— Lthictn  four-mil    Both  sobering  and  hopeful  this 
is  an  important  conn  i  but  ion  to  a  complex  and  si  il  I  - 
evolving  topic  — Abraham  H  Foxman  National 
Director,  Anti-Defamation  1  eague   A  tourde  force — 
comprehensive  thoughtful  and  highh  readable 
A  well-documented  narrative  and  cogent  analysis  ol 
antisemitism  in  America,  from  its  roots  in  European 
Chnstianiu  to  the  present  da)  — Jerome  A  t  banes 
S2^  00,  375  pp 


At  better  bookstores  To  charge.  1-800-451-7556  (M-F,  9-5  EST1 
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THE  FINE  ART  OF 


Aphrodite  gets  her 


the  complaint  form  used  by  the  city  of  Menlo  P. irk,  Califor- 
ni. i,  lor  allegations  of  discrimination  or  harassment  in  the  work- 
il.icc  On  March  1,  1993,  Donna  Vincent,  a  twenty-nine-year-olc 
^  i  unputer  operator,  charged  tli.it  an  exhibition  in  Menlo  Park's  City 
I  I. ill  of  woodcuts  by  Brazilian  artist  Zoravia  Bettiol  constituted  sexu- 
al harassment  because  it  disrupted  her  work  environment.  "The  new 
an  display  in  e 1 1 \  hall  has  several  (3  or  more)  drawings  of  women 
who  .ire  nude  from  the  waist  up  and  one  that  is  ,i  full  nude,"  she 
wrote.  "I  have  to  walk  through  the  hallways  each  day  as  p.irt  of  my 
work  and  would  prefer  not  to  have  to  see  this  type  of  'Art.'"  One 
day  after  the  complaint  was  filed,  city  officials  removed  two  wood- 
cuts: portraits  of  Aphrodite  (below,  right)  and  "Luxuria."  The  issue 
raised  b\  Vincent's  complaint  is  being  faced  by  universities  and  mu- 
nicipalities across  the  country:  Can  a  work  of  art  be  sexually  harass- 
ing.' In  more  than  a  dozen  recent  eases,  allegations  of  sexual  harass- 
ment have  been  used  to  force  the  removal  of  artwork  from 
classn  mills,  municipal  buildings,  and  public  art  galleries. 


1  low  can  one  be  a  "victim"  of  art.'  In  1  S 5 S ,  when  Pope  Paul  IV 
viewed  the  male  genitalia  painted  by  Michelangelo  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  Si-tine  Chapel,  lie  insisted  that  they  be  brushed  over  with 
flowing  draperies  (only  recently  removed  after  more  than  400 
years).  When  Donna  Vincent,  a  Seventh-Day  Adventist,  first  ob- 
jected to  the  naked  female  torsos,  the  Menlo  Park  Arts  Commis- 
sion ordered  that  the  offending  parts  be  covered.  Canary  yellow 
Post-It  noies  fluttered  from  Aphrodite's  breasts  overnight  before 
the  woodcuts  were  removed  from  the  exhibit  altogether.  The  artist, 
who  was  an  outspoken  proponent  of  artistic  freedom  under  Brazil's 
former  military  government,  brought  a  legal  complaint  against  the 
city  tor  violating  her  Hirst  Amendment  rights.  The  case  is  pending. 


Vincent  tiled  her  complaint  under  the  city's  anti-harassment  and 
non-discrimination  policy,  passed  in  1992,  which  prohibits 
"posters,  notices,  bullet  ins,  cartoons  or  drawings . .  .  which  are  > >tten- 
sive  >  'i  derogatory  to  a  reasonable  person  on  the  basis  of  race,  reli- 
gious creed,  color,  national  origin,  ancestry,  medical  condition,  dis- 
abilities marital  status,  sex,  age  or  sexual  orientation,  and  which 
may  create  a  disruption  in  the  workplace."  A  1986  Supreme  Court 
decision  held  that  employers  could  be  found  liable  tor  allowing  a 
"hostile  work  environment"  to  exist,  giving  employers  a  powerful 
economic  incentive  to  protect  themselves  from  liability.  In  April, 
the  I  s  Navy  released  guidelines  strongly  cautioning  its  personne 
against  the  display  <  if  "suggestive  pi  isters  i  >r  calendars"  and  expressly 
forbidding  the  exhibition  of  "sexually  explicit  pictures."  Vincent's 
claim  pushes  the  concept  even  further,  asserting  that  a  work  of  art 
standing  on  Us  ow  n,  and  not  a  part  of  any  larger  pattern  of  discrimi- 
nation, can  be  deemed  sexually  harassing. 


Mark  Schapiru  is  a  writer  living  in  New  Yurk  City. 
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AL  HARASSMENT 

jy  Mark  Schapiro 
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Vincent  lists  no  witnesses  who  shared  her 
objection  to  the  artwork  in  question. 
Thus,  one  complainant  was  in  the  posi- 
tion to  establish  the  aesthetic  criteria  for 
the  en i  ire  City  Hall  wi  >rkforce  of  1 20  em- 
ployees and  countless  local  residents  who 
walk  through  the  hallways  each  day  on 
business.  Similarly,  at  the  Langley,  Vir- 
ginia, headquarters  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  last  year  several  agency 
employees  complained  that  paintings  in 
an  exhibition  by  a  Cuban- American 

artist,  Carmen  Trujillo,  were  offensive  and  potentially  sexually  ha- 
rassing. The  works  contained  impressionistic  images  of  female  nudi- 
ty (detail,  right).  The  agency  canceled  the  exhibition. 


What  is  "art"  to  Zoravia  Bettiol  is  harassment  to  Donna  Vincent. 
Such  a  standard  places  Bettiol  in  the  company  of  at  least  one  of  the 
Old  Masters,  Goya,  whose  masterpiece  Naked  Maja  was  the  target 
of  a  sexual-harassment  complaint  in  1991  by  a  Pennsylvania  col- 
lege professor,  who  claimed  that  the  recumbent  courtesan  inspired 
sexual  fantasies  among  her  male  students  and  thereby  rendered  her 
classroom  a  hostile  working  environment.  The  painting  was  moved 
to  a  student  lounge.  But  the  outbreak  of  visual  sexual  harassment  is 
by  no  means  gender  specific:  a  male  janitor  working  in  the  Oglesby, 
Illinois,  post  office  complained  last  year 
that  naked  Native  Americans  in  a  mural 
(derail,  right)  displayed  in  the  lobby  were 
mooning  over  him  as  he  worked  and  that 
this  violated  his  civil  rights.  The  mural, 
commissioned  by  the  WPA  in  1941,  was 
covered,  then  briefly  uncovered  on  or- 
ders from  Washington,  then  covered 
again  by  district  postal  officials.  It  is 
now,  tor  the  moment,  uncovered. 


As  art  itself  becomes  the  touchstone  for  larger  political,  cultural, 
and  social  conflicts,  the  search  for  more  "tasteful"  art  can  lead  in 
only  one  direction.  Hanging  over  the  head  of  every  arts  official  in 
the  country  is  the  specter  of  Cobb  County,  Georgia,  which  simply 
eliminated  all  local  arts  funding  after  it  was  prevented  from  defend- 
ing homoerotic  art  and  theater.  Curators  across  the  country  report  a 
growing  unw  illingness  to  go  out  on  a  limb  with  potentially  contro- 
versial art,  and  artists  suffer  the  intangible  effects  of  self-censorship. 
Back  in  Menlo  Park,  City  Attorney  William  McClure  said  that  the 
city  hopes  to  display  only  "pleasant,  non-controversial  art"  in  its 
public  spaces — "landscapes,  holiday  pictures,  children's  handi- 
W(  irk." 
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THK  SISTERHOOD 
OF  NIGHT 

By  Steven  Millhauser 


I What  We  Know 
n  .in  atm<  (sphere  1 >f  furii  »us 
accusation  and  hysterical  ru- 
mor, .in  atmosphere  in  which 
hearsay  and  g<  issip  have  s<  i  thor- 
oughly replaced  the  careful  as- 
sessment i  it  evidenc  e  i  hai 
impartiality  itseli  seems  of  the 
devil's  party,  it  may  he  useful  to 
adi  >pt  .1  calmer  ti  me  and  to  state 
what  it  is  that  we  actually  know. 
We  know  that  the  girls  are  be- 
tween twelve  and  fifteen  years 
old.  We  know  that  they  travel 
in  hands  i  it  five  <  >r  six,  although 
smaller  and  larger  hands,  rang- 
ing from  two  to  nine,  have  oc- 
casionally been  sighted.  We 
know  that  they  leave  and  return  only  at 
night.  We  know  that  they  seek  dark 
and  secret  places,  Mich  as  abandoned 
lu  luses,  church  cellars,  graveyards,  and 
the  woods  at  the  north  end  of  town. 
We  know,  or  believe  we  know,  that 
they  have  taken  a  vow  of  silence. 

What  We  Say 

It  is  said  that  the  girls  rein,  ive  t  heir 
shirts  and  dance  wild  dances  under  the 
summer  moon.  It  is  said  that  the  ytrh 
paint  their  breasts  with  snakes  and 
strange  symbols.  They  excite  them- 
selves by  brushing  their  breasts  against 
the  breasts  of  other  1,'irls,  it  is  said.  We 
hear  that  the  girls  drink  the  wann  blood 

Stt'ttn  Millhauser  is  the  authtn  uj  Little  King- 
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of  murdered  animals.  People  say  that 
the  Linis  engage  in  witchcraft,  in  un- 
natural sexual  acts,  in  torture,  in  black 
magic,  in  disgusting  acts  of  desecra- 
t  ii  >n.  I  )lder  ,i;it'ls,  it  is  said,  lure  y<  lunger 
girls  into  the  sisterhood  and  corrupt 
them.  Rum<  ir  has  it  that  the  girls  are  tn- 
structed  to  carry  weapons:  pins,  scis- 
sors, jackknives,  needles,  kitchen 
knives.  It  is  said  that  the  girls  have 
vowed  to  kill  any  member  who  at- 
tempts to  leave  the  sisterhood.  We 
have  heard  that  the  girls  drink  a  whit- 
ish liquid  that  makes  them  tall  into  an 
en  n  it  frenzy. 

!  he  c  Umfession  of  Emily  Gehring 
Rumors  of  ,i  secret  society  had 
reached  us  from  tune  to  time,  hut  we 
paid  little  attention  to  them  until  the 
confession  of  thirteen-year-old  Emily 
( iehring,  who  on  |une  2  released  to  the 


Town  Reporter  a  disturbing  I 
ter.  In  it  she  stated  that  on  K 
14,  at  4:00  P.M.,  she  had  b< 
contacted  on  the  playground 
David  Johnson  Junior  High 
Mary  Warren,  a  high-sch 
sophomore  who  sometir 
played  basketball  with  ti 
younger  girls.  Mary  Warf 
slipped  into  her  hand  a  sn 
piece  of  white  paper,  toldec 
half.  When  Emily  Gehr 
opened  it,  she  saw  that  owl 
the  inner  sides  was  emit 
black.  Emily  felt  excited  ; 
frightened,  tor  this  was  the  i 
of  the  Sisterhood  of  Night 
obscure,  impenetrable  secret; 
ciety  much  discussed  on  the  playgroui 
at  the  lockers,  and  in  the  bathrooni 
David  Johnson  Junior  High.  She 
told  to  speak  to  no  one  and  to  ap[  e 
ak  >ne  at  midnight  in  the  parking  lot 
hind  the  Presbyterian  church.  Er 
(.  iehring  stated  that  when  she  appe; 
at  the  parking  lot  she  at  first  saw  no  r> 
but  was  then  met  by  three  girls, 
has!  slipped  out  of  hiding  places:  Ku 
Warren,  Isabel  Robbins,  and  Li 
Lindberg.  The  girls  led  her  through 
church  parking  lot,  along  quiet  rci 
and  through  backyards  to  the  wood  lit 
the  north  end  of  town,  where  three 
er  girls  met  them:  Catherine  Ander 
Hilda  Meyer,  and  Lavinta  Hall.  N  i 
Warren  then  asked  her  whether 
liked  boys.  When  she  said  yes,  the 
moc  ked  her  and  laughed  at  her,  as  i 
had  said  something  stupid.  Man'  \  I 
ren  then  asked  her  to  remove  hers 
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n  she  refused,  the  girls  threatened 
her  to  a  tree  and  si  it  k  pins  in  her. 
•emoved  her  shin  and  the  girls  .ill 
ed  her  breasts,  touching  them  and 
lg  them.  She  then  was  un  ited  to 
i  the  breasts  oi  the  other  girls;  when 
efused,  they  seized  her  hands  and 
d  her  to  touch  them.  Some  oi  the 
tlso  t(  niched  her  "in  another  plat  e. 
i  Warren  warned  her  that  it  she 
t  of  this  to  anyone,  she  would  be 
-lied;  at  this  point  Mary  W  arren 
lyed  a  b<  >ne-handled  kitchen  knife, 
y  Gehring  stated  that  the  girls  met 
night,  at  different  times  and  places, 
Rips  of  five  or  six  <  >r  seven;  and  she 
er  stated  that  members  <  it  the  group 
continually  changing,  and  that  she 
old  about  other  groups  meeting  in 
r  places.  The  girls  always  removed 
shirts,  fondled  and  kissed  one  an- 
t,  sometimes  painted  their  breasts 
snakes  and  strange  symbols,  and 
'ited  others  into  their  secret  prac- 
Emily  Gehring  remembered,  and 
II,  the  names  of  sixteen  girls.  By  the 
if  N  lay,  according  to  her  statement, 
jould  no  longer  live  with  herself, 
two  days  later  she  delivered  to  the 
i  Reporter  her  written  confession 
jrged  the  town  authorities  to  stop 
iisterhood,  which  was  spreading 
ig  the  girls  ( if  David  |t  >hns<  >n  Juni<  ir 
i  like  a  disease. 

The  Defense  oj  Mary  Warren 
response  to  these  charges,  which 
ked  our  community,  Mary  War- 
ssued  a  detailed  rebuttal  that  ap- 
;d  in  the  Town  Reporter  <  >n  June  4. 
began  by  saying  that  absolute  si- 
;  was  the  rule  of  the  sisterhood 
hat  any  statement  whatever  about 
;roup  by  one  of  its  members  was 
shed  by  instant  expulsion.  Never- 
ss,  the  attack  by  Emily  Gehring 
onvinced  her  that  she  must  speak 

i  defense  of  the  sisterhi  x  id  even  at 
■xpense  of  banishment.  She  ac- 
vledged  that  she  had  contacted 
y  Gehring,  w  ho  had  been  selected 
litiation  by  a  group  of  "searchers," 

ii  she  refused  to  name;  that  she 
massed  Emily  Gehring  the  black- 
piece  of  paper,  and  had  met  her, 
e  presence  of  two  other  members, 
n  she  also  refused  to  name,  at  the 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  mid- 
and  led  1  ler  into  tl  ic  w< >< ids  Fri  mi 

point  on,  Mary  Warren  stated, 


Emily-Gehrings  report  was  utterly  false, 
a  vicious,  hurtful  attack  the  motive  for 
which  was  all  too  clear.  For  l  imb 
Gehring  had  tailed  to  report  that  on 
May  V  she  had  been  expelled  from 
the  sisterhi*  id  for  initiating  the  vowoj  si- 
lence. It  is  not  clear  from  Man  Warren's 
defense  precisely  what  the  vow  ol  si- 
lence demanded  of  a  member  or  how 
Emily  Gehring  v  iolated  it,  but  ii  is 
clear,  according  to  her  statement,  that 
Emily  Gehring  was  deeply  upset  by 
the  c  irder  i  if  expulsit in  and  threatened 
to  take  revenge.  Mary  Warren  then 
repeated  that  Emily  Gehring's  confes- 
sion was  nothing  but  vicious  lies,  and 
she  stated  that  she  refused,  by  reason 
i  if  her  v<  >w,  tt  i  discuss  the  sisterhi  ><  id  in 
any  way,  except  to  say  that  it  was  a 
noble,  pure  society  dedicated  to  si- 
lence. She  feared  that  the  slander  of 
Emily  Gehring  had  caused  harm,  and 
she  ended  with  a  passionate  plea  to 
the  parents  <  if  c  >ur  tt  iwn  t<  i  disregard  the 
lies  of  Emily  Gehring  and  trust  their 
daughters. 

Night  Worries 
We  were  of  two  minds  concerning 
M,m  \  Warren's  denial,  tor  it  on  the  one 
hand  we  were  impressed  by  her  intelli- 
gence and  grateful  to  her  tor  giving  us 
gn  lunds  tor  doubting  the  a  intessit  m  oi 
Emily  Gehring,  on  the  other  hand  her 
silence  about  the  sisterhood  raised 
di  nibts  i  it  a  different  kind  and  tended  tt  > 
undermine  the  case  she  was  attempting 
to  make.  We  noted  with  concern  the 
existence  i  if  the  grt  nip  <  if  "searchers,"  the 
ritual  of  the  blackened  paper,  the  se- 
cret meeting  in  the  w  oe  ids,  the  rigorous 
vow;  we  wondered,  if  the  girls  were  in- 
nocent, what  it  w  as  they  vowed  not  to 
reveal.  It  was  at  tins  time  that  we  began 
to  wake  in  the  night  and  to  ask  our- 
selves how  we  had  failed  our  daugh- 
ters. Now  reports  first  began  to  circulate 
of  hands  of  girls  roaming  the  night, 
en  issing  backyards,  moving  in  the  dark; 
and  w  e  began  t<  i  hear  rutin  >rs  i  >f  strange 
cries,  i  if  painted  breasts,  of  wild  dances 
under  the  summer  mot  >n. 

The  I  \\ith  oj  Lavinia  I  hill 
The  daughters  i  if  i  >ur  ti  >wn,  many  t  if 
whom  we  suspected  of  being  set.  let 
members  of  the  sisterhot  id,  now  began 
to  seem  moody,  restless,  and  irritable. 
They  refused  n  >  speak  ti  >  us,  shut  them- 
selves in  their  rooms,  demanded  that  we 


leave  them  alone,  fliese  mi  x  >dv  silences 
we  look  as  proof  of  then  membership; 
we  h<  ivered,  we  spud,  we  breathed  dt  iwn 
their  net  ks.lt  was  in  this  tense  and  op- 
pressive atmosphere  that  on  June  12, 
ten  days  after  the  confession  of  Emily 
t  iehring,  fourteen-year-old  I  avinia  1  I; ill 
climbed  the  twt i  flights  ( if  stairs  to  the 
guest  room  in  hei  parents'  attic  and 
there,  K  ing  dow  n  on  a  puffy  comforter 
sewn  by  her  grandmother,  swallowed 
twenty  of  her  father's  sleeping  pills.  She- 
left  no  note,  but  we  knew  that  Lavinia 
1  lall  bad  been  named  by  Emily  (  iehring 
as  a  member  of  the  sisterhood  and  a 
participant  in  their  erotic  rites,  hater  it 
was  learned  from  her  patents  that  the 
Gehring  confession  had  devastated 
Lavinia,  a  quiet,  scht  ilarly  girl  wht  >  prac- 
ticed (  ':ernv  exercises  and  Mozart 
sonatas  on  the  piano  two  hours  every 
day  after  scht  x  >1,  kept  a  diary,  and  stayed 
up  late  at  night  reading  fantasy  trilo- 
gies with  twisting  vines  on  the  covers. 
After  Emily  Gehring's  confession, 
Lavinia  had  refused  t<  >  answer  any  ques- 
t  it  ms  abt  nit  the  sisterhi  it  id  and  had  be- 
gun to  act  strangely,  shutting  herself  up 
in  her  room  for  hours  at  a  tune  and 
nu w  ing  around  the  house  restlessly  at 
night.  One  night  at  two  in  the  morning 
her  parents  heard  ft  h  itsteps  in  the  attic 
above  their  hedn  mm.  They  climbed  the 
creaking  wooden  stairs  and  found 
Lav  inia  sitting  in  her  pale  blue  pajamas 
tni  the  moon-striped  floor  in  front  of 
her  old  dollhouse,  which  had  been 
moved  into  the  attic  at  the  end  tit  the 
sixth  grade  and  still  contained  eight 
roomtuls  of  miniature  furniture.  Lavinia 
sat  with  her  arms  hugging  her  raised 
knees.  Her  feet  were  bare.  She  was 
strangely  still.  1  ler  mother  remembered 
t  me  detail:  the  It  nig  ft  irearm,  revealed  by 
the  pulled-back  pa], una  sleeve.  Ill  the 
dollhouse  three  little  dolls,  thick  with 
dust,  sat  stiffly  in  the  moonlit  living 
room:  the  child  on  the  cobwehbed 
a  inch,  the  nit  ither  i  >n  the  r<  cker,  the  fa- 
ther on  the  armchair  w  ith  tiny  lace 
doilies.  The  parents  blamed  themselves 
tor  not  recognising  the  seriousness  of 
their  daughter's  condition,  and  they 
ct  indemned  the  sisterhi  it  id  as  a  band  <  if 
murderers. 

The  Second  t  ".onfession 
oj  Emily  I  iehring 

Scarcely  had  we  begun  to  suffer  the 
news  i  if  the  death  i  if  Lav  una  Hall  w  hen 
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What  do  real  people 
really  do  in  bed? 


sex : 

an  oral  history 
by  harry  maurer 


In  this  colorful,  personal,  and 
extremely  explicit  collection  of 
anecdotes,  real  people  use  their 
own  words  to  describe  their 
sexual  experiences.  Straight, 
gay,  or  bi,  young  or  old,  raunchy 
or  traditional — whatever  your 
preferences,  tendencies  or  fan- 
tasies, there's  something  here 
for  you.  Read  it  alone  or  in  bed 
with  someone  you  love — or  just 
like  a  lot. 

at  bookstores  now 
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Emily  Gehring  released  to  rhe  Tou<r\ 
Reporter  a  second  confession,  which 
angered  us  and  tilled  us  with  contu- 
sion. For  in  it  she  repudiated  her  ear- 
lier confession  and,  siding  with  Mary 
Warren  against  herself,  accused  her- 
self of  having  fabricated  the  first  con- 
fession in  a  spirit  of  revenue  tor  her 
expulsion  from  the  sisterhood.  Emily 
Gehring  now  confessed  that  on  the 
night  of  May  14  she  had  heen  led  into 
the  woods  by  Mary  Warren  and  two 
cither  y iris,  as  she  had  truthfully  re- 
ported on  June  2,  hut  that  "nothing  at 
all"  had  happened  there.  Of  her  initi- 
ation she  said  only  that  it  "consisted  of 
silence";  tor  the  next  two  weeks  she 
had  met  nightly  with  small  groups  of 
the  sisterhood,  during  which  "not  a 
single  word"  was  uttered  by  anyone 
and  "nothing  at  all"  took  place.  On 
May  30  she  was  expelled  from  the  sis- 
terhood tor  violating  her  vow:  she  had 
spoken  of  the  secret  society  to  her 
friend  Susannah  Mason,  who  in  turn 
had  spoken  to  Bernice  Thurman,  not 
knowing  that  Bernice  was  a  secret 
member  of  the  sisterhood.  Emily 
Gehring  now  claimed  that  she  had  re- 
gretted her  false  confession  from  the 
moment  she  had  given  it  to  the  Tount 
Reporter,  hut  had  heen  ashamed  to  ad- 
mit that  she  had  lied.  The  death  of 
Lavinia  1  lall  had  shocked  her  into  con- 
fessing the  truth.  She  took  upon  herself 
the  blame  tor  Lavinia  Hall's  death, 
apologized  to  the  grieving  parents,  and 
spoke  fervently  of  the  sisterhood  as  a 
pure,  noble  ass(  iciation  that  had  given 
meaning  to  her  life;  and  she  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  glorious 
sisterhood  would  spread  from  town  to 
town  and  take  over  the  world. 

Response  to  the  Second  Confession 

As  might  he  expected,  the  second 
confession  thoroughly  damaged  the 
credibility  of  Emily  Gehring  as  a  wit- 
ness, but  our  doubts,  which  at  first  were 
directed  at  the  confession  ot  June  2, 
soon  turned  upon  the  second  confes- 
sion itself.  We  noted  that  Emily 
( Jehring  used  the  very  words  of  Mary 
Warren  to  describe  the  sisterhood;  and 
this  coincidence  led  some  ot  us  to  ar- 
gue that  Emily  (  iehnng  had  heen  per- 
suaded by  Mary  Warren  to  retract  her 
confession  and  take  upon  herself  all 
blame,  in  return  for  reinstatement  in 
the  Mstcrh  >  id  -  ir  t>  >r  sonic  other  re- 


ward we  could  only  guess  at.  Othi 
noted  with  distaste  the  fervent  turn 
the  end  ot  the  confession,  and  argu 
that  if  an  Emily  Gehring  was  nc 
telling  the  truth,  then  the  truth  w 
both  incomplete  and  disturbing.  Foi! 
in  fact  the  girls  were  innocent  of  t 
original  charges,  then  the  nature  of  tl 
sisterhood  remained  carefully  hidde 
while  at  the  same  time  its  troubli 
power  was  revealed  by  the  passion 
Emily  Gehring,  who  couldn't  tear  h< 
self  away.  In  this  view  the  second  cc 
fession,  while  seeming  to  absolve  t 
sisterhood,  to  reveal  its  innocence, 
tact  demonstrated  an  even  more  frig) 
ening  truth  about  the  secret  socie 
its  tenacious  grip  on  the  girls,  the  t 
nhle  loyalty  it  exacted  from  them. 


The  Testimony  of  Dr.  Robert  Meyt 

It  was  during  this  time  of  uncerta 
ty  and  anxiety  that  new  mtormat' 
appeared  from  an  unexpected  quar 
Dr.  Robert  Meyer,  a  dermatologist  w 
an  office  on  Broad  Street,  had  bt 
deeply  disturbed  when  his  daugh' 
Hilda,  was  named  by  Emily  Gehrin: 
her  confession  ot  June  2.  His  daughj 
he  said,  had  called  Emily  Gehring  a 
but  had  refused  to  speak  of  the  sisf 
hood;  after  the  first  confession  she 
came  moody  and  irritable,  and  he  co 
hear  her  pacing  about  at  night.  A 
three  nights  ot  terrible  insomnia  Rol 
Meyer  made  a  fateful  decision:  he 
termined  to  follow  his  daughter  ; 
disrupt  her  lesbian  experiments, 
midnight  on  the  fourth  night  he  he 
her  footsteps  creaking  in  the  hall, 
threw  oft  his  covers,  slipped  into  swi 
pants,  sweatshirt,  and  running  sh< 
and  followed  her  into  the  cool  sumi 
night.  A  block  from  the  house  she 
met  by  two  other  girls,  whom  Me 
did  not  know.  The  three  girls,  weai 
jeans,  T-shirts,  and  nylon  windhrea: 
tied  around  their  waists,  set  off  tor 
woods  at  the  north  end  ot  town,  fv 
er,  a  deeply  moral  man,  felt  immt 
distaste  and  self-disgust  as  he  purs 
the  three  girls  through  the  night,  di 
ing  behind  trees  like  a  spy  in  a  1 
night  TV  movie  and  creeping  thro 
backyards  past  swing  sets,  badmir 
nets,  and  fat  plastic  baseball  hat: 
struck  him  that  he  was  doing  so 
thing  at  once  unsavory  and  absurd 
did  not  know  what  he  planned  tc 
when  he  arrived  at  the  woods,  bi' 
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Why  We  Need  A  Smaller  U.S.  Population 
And  How  We  Can  Achieve  It 


We  need  a  smaller  population  in  order  to  halt  the 
estruction  of  our  environment,  and  to  create  an 
conomy  that  will  be  sustainable  over  the  very  long 
srm. 

We  are  trying  to  address  our  steadily  worsening 
nvironmental  problems  without  coming  to  grips  with 
heir  root  cause  —  overpopulation. 

If  present  immigration  and  fertility  rates 
ontinue,  our  population,  now  over  256  million,  will 
jass  400  million  by  the  year  2050  —  and  still  be 
{rowing  rapidly! 

All  efforts  to  save  our  environment  will  ultimately 
>e  futile  unless  we  not  only  halt  U.S.  population 
growth,  but  reverse  it,  so  that  our  population  can 
•ventually  be  stabilized  at  a  sustainable  level  far 
lower  than  it  is  today. 

The  Optimum  U.S.  Population  Size 

The  central  issue  is  surely  this:  At  what  size 
;hould  we  seek  to  stabilize  U.S.  population?  Unless 
:j|ve  know  in  what  direction  we  should  be  headed,  how 
|j:an  we  possibly  devise  sensible  policies  to  get  us  there? 

The  size  at  which  our  population  is  eventually 
stabilized  is  supremely  important  because  of  the  effect 
)f  sheer  numbers  of  people  on  such  vitally  important 
jjiational  goals  as  a  healthy  environment,  and  a 
sustainable  economy. 

We  believe  these  goals  can  best  be  achieved  with 
i  U.S.  population  in  the  range  of  125  to  150  million, 
jr  about  its  size  in  the  1940s.  This  optimum  size  could 
:>e  reached  in  about  three  to  four  generations  if  we  do 
wo  things  now  that  are  well  within  our  grasp. 

How  To  Get  There 

l.  Reduce  annual  immigration  to  about  200,000  so 

hat  it  is  in  rough  balance  with  emigration  (out- 
nigration).  Then,  immigration  will  no  longer 
ontribute  significantly  to  our  population  growth,  as  it 
loes  now. 

I.  Lower  our  fertility  rate  (the  average  number  of 
:hildren  per  woman)  from  the  present  2. 1  to  around  1 .5 
ind  maintain  it  at  that  level  for  several  decades.  We 
relieve  that  non-coercive  financial  incentives  will  be 
lecessary  in  order  to  reach  that  goal. 

If  almost  all  women  had  no  more  than  two  children, 
)ur  fertility  rate  would  drop  to  around  1.5,  because 
nany  women  remain  childless  by  choice,  or  choose  to 
lave  not  more  than  one  child.  We  promote  the  ideal 
)f  the  two-child  maximum  family  as  the  social  norm, 
jecause  that  is  the  key  to  lowering  our  fertility. 


Incentives  to  Lower  Fertility 

NPG  proposes  these  incentives  to  motivate  parents 
to  have  no  more  than  two  children: 

•  Eliminate  the  present  Federal  income  tax  exemption 
for  dependent  children  born  after  a  specified  date. 

•  Give  a  Federal  income  tax  credit  only  to  those  parents 
who  have  not  more  than  two  children.  Those  with 
three  or  more  would  lose  the  credit  entirely. 

•  Give  an  annual  cash  grant  to  low  income  parents  who 
pay  little  or  no  income  tax,  and  who  have  no  more 
than  two  children.  Those  with  three  or  more  children 
would  lose  the  cash  grant  entirely. 

Two  Vastly  Different  Paths  Lie  Before  Us 

With  the  reductions  in  immigration  and  fertility  we 
advocate,  our  nation  could  start  now  on  the  path  toward 
a  sustainable,  and  prosperous,  population  of  125  to  150 
million. 

Without  such  a  program,  we  are  almost  certain  to 
continue  our  mindless,  headlong  rush  down  our  current 
path.  That  path  is  leading  us  straight  toward 
catastrophic  population  levels  that  can  only  devastate 
our  environment,  and  produce  universal  poverty  in  a 
crowded,  polluted  nation. 

If  you  agree  that  we  need  to  work  toward  a  smaller 
U.S.  population,  we  need  your  support.  NPG  is  the 
only  organization  that  calls  for  a  smaller  U.S.  and 
world  population,  and  for  specific,  realistic 
measures  to  achieve  those  goals. 

We  are  a  nonprofit,  national  membership  organiza- 
tion established  in  1972.  Contributions  to  NPG  are  tax 
deductible  to  the  extent  the  law  allows.  To  become  a 
member,  and  receive  our  newsletter,  plus  all  our  current 
and  future  publications,  please  send  us  your  check  today. 

I  1 

I  Yes,  I  want  to  become  a  member  of  NPG,  and  help  you  I 
|  work  towards  a  smaller  U.S.  population.  I  am  enclosing  | 
I  my  check  for  annual  membership  dues. 

j   $30   $50   SI 00   Other 

j  Name  

j  Address   J 

|  City  State  Zip    | 

I  Mail  to:  Negative  Population  Growth,  Inc. 

I  210  The  Plaza,  P.O.  Box  1206,  Teaneck,  NJ  07666 
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one  thin«  he  was  certain:  he  v 
\vck\1s  he  was  U  >rc  ed  i 

with  childhood  J  ivdre  11 

ans  in  hushed  forests.  The  girls  cros 
a  stream  and  emerged  in  a  small  r 
lit  clearing  well  protected  by  pines.  F| 
other  girls  were  already  present  in  I 
clearing.  Standing  behind  a  thick  I 
at  a  distance  of  some  twenty  feet  frl 
the  group,  Meyer  experienced,  in  I 
dition  to  his  self-revulsion,  an  intel 
tear  ot  what  he  was  about  to  witnl 
The  seven  girls  did  not  speak,  althoil 
they  greeted  one  another  with  ncl 
Following  what  appeared  to  be  a  rJ 
arranged  plan,  the  girls  tormed  a  -nl 
close  circle  and  raised  their  arms! 
such  a  way  that  all  their  torean 
crossed.  After  this  silent  sign  the 
separated  and  took  up  isolated  p^ 
nons,  sitting  against  separate  tree 
K  ing  with  arms  clasped  behind  t 
heads.  Not  a  single  weird  was  ut 
Nothing  happened.  After  thin 
minutes  by  his  watch.  Meyer  turi 
and  crept  away. 

Response  to  Meyer's  Testimony 

Meyer's  testimony,  tar  from  resoW 
the  problem  e^t  the  sisterhood,  plunj 
is  int   deeper  c  ntr 
the  sisterhood  heaped  scom  on  Mey 
report,  although  they  disagreed  ibt 
the  nature  ot  its  untrust worth inj 
Some  insisted  that  Meyer  had  invi 
ed  the  whole  thing  in  a  crude  ertori 
protect  his  daughter:  others  argued  d 
clever  Hilda  Meyer  had  plotted  i 
entire  episode,  cunningly  leading  J 
father  to  the  woods  in  order  to  hi 
him  witness  a  staged  scene:  The  Irri 
cent  Maidens  in  Repose.  Others  po| 
ed  euit  that  even  it  no  deception 
been  practiced,  bv  either  Robert  M| 
er  or  his  daughter,  the  testimony  watt 
no  sense  decisive:  Meyer,  bv  his  owru| 
mission,  did  not  remain  during  the|| 
tire  meeting,  he  observed  the  girls  CM 
a  single  time,  and  he  observed  orJ| 
single  group  ot  girls  out  ot  mam  grow 
W  as  it  not  unlikely,  people  asked,  jf 
it  not  highly  unlikely,  that  girlsH 
rween  the  ages  ot  twelve  and  tirn 
would  sneak  out  ot  their  houses  nil 
after  night,  asking  parental  di-appim 


ven  punishment,  in  i  >rder  ti  >  meet 
other  twirls  in  secluded  .nul  possi 
mgerous  pi. ices,  solely  f<  ir  the  pur 
ol  doing  nothing?  I  Ins  was  nol 
isarily  to  s,i\  thai  the  girls  were 
kjing  in  rorhidden  deeds,  alth<  nigh 
Jeeds  could  never  he  ruled  out,  hul 
ly  to  suggest  ih.it  whal  the>  Jiddo 
mcJ  cxjsper.it mgh  unknown.  It 
ven  possible  th.it  tlie  iritis,  .it  the 
rune  they  were  heing  ohserved  hy 
t,  had  engaged  in  secret  practices 
he  had  t. uled  to  recognize;  pet 
•  they  had  developed  .1  system  of 
and  signals  that  Meyer  had  not 
ahle  to  read. 

11  The  limn 

ghl  after  night  the  memhers  >  >l  the 
t  sisterhood  s^t  forth  from  then 
and  restful  r<  h  nils,  the  r< >< mis  i  if 
childhood,  to  seek  out  dark  and 
in  places.  Sometimes  we  see,  or 
c  we  see,  a  group  of  them  vanish- 
nto  the  shadows  of  backyards  lit 
j  tchen  windows,  or  gliding  out  of 
:  ,ili  ng  a  dark  fn  »nt  lawn.  1  Msdain- 
our  wishes,  indifferent  to  our  1111 


happiness,  they  seem  a  race  apart,  wild 
creatures  of  the  night  with  streaming 
hair  and  eyes  of  fire,  until  we  recall  with 
.1  start  thai  they  tire  1  nir  daughters.  What 
shall  we  do  with  0111  daughters.'  I  'n- 
easih  we  keep  watch  over  them,  fear- 
ful of  pr<  ivi  >king  them  to  i  >pen  defiant  e. 
Some  say  thai  we  should  huk  our 
daughters  in  their  rixims  at  night,  thai 
we  sin »uld  place  bars  on  then  windi  >u  s, 
that  we  should  punish  them  harshly, 
over  and  over  again,  until  they  how 
t  heir  hea^h  tn  c  ihedieru  e.  ^  Vie  t.it  I  ici  is 
said  to  tie  his  thirteen-year-old  daugh- 
ter to  her  bed  at  nighl  with  c  I<  itheslinc 
r<  ipe  and  t<  1  reward  her  cries  with  bk  iws 
hi  1111  .1  leather  he  It  Most  Jepk  He  -tic  h 
measures  hut  remain  uncertain  w  hat  t<  > 
do.  Meanwhile  our  daughters  are  rest- 
less; night  after  night  hands  ,  >t  yirls  are 
seen  disappearing  into  dark  places  he- 
yt >nd  the  reach  >  >t  streetlights.  The  sis- 
terln  m  id  is  gr<  iwing.  7  here  are  repi  'i  ts ,  >f 
girls  nn »ving  ac r< iss  the  parking  k  >t  be- 
hind the  lumberyard,  meeting  in  the 
sin, ill  wi  »  >d  behind  the  I  null  sc  In  » 'I  ten 
nis  courts,  <.  limbing  fn  mi  the  cellars  >  >t 
halt-built  houses,  emerging  from  the 


ho.it  shed  In  South  Pond  . \hv.i\ s  they 
im  ive  at  nighl ,  as  it  seari  lung  t< >t  s,  >me 
thing,  something  they  cannot  find  in 
sunlight;  and  we  who  remain  .it  home, 
awake  in  the  dark,  seem  r<  >  hear,  like  the 
distant  hum  1  if  trui  ks  1  m  the  thruway,  .1 
continual  faini  sound  of  foot f tills  mov- 
ing light  h  auoss  d.u  k  lawn  aiid  dimly 
lit  to, kh,  M\et  pebbled  driveways  and 
curbside  sand,  through  black  leaves  1  m 
f<  >rest  paths,  a  c easeless  rust  le  of  lines ,  4 
toot  tails  weaving  and  unwe.n  ing  111  the 
night. 

I:  Yp/unation.s 

Some  s.i\  that  the  girls  gathei  to- 
gether in  covens  to  prac  tice  the  .111  of 
witchcraft  undei  the  guidance  of  old- 
er girls;  t  here  is  t.ilk  of  spells,  potions, 
.1  gi  mi  haired  figure,  w  ild  seizures  and 
ah. link  'tis.  I  It  hers  say  that  the  girls  are 
.1  sisterhood  of  the  moon:  they  dance 
to  the  ancient  moon  goddess,  dedi- 
cating themselves  to  her  1 1  'Id  and  pas- 
sionate mysteries.  Some  s.iy  that  the 
sisterhi  »  id,  made  restless  b\  t  he  h<  >re- 
dom  jikI  emptiness  of  middle-class 
lite,  exists  si  ilely  h  >r  the  s.ike  c  >t  erotic 
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exploration.  Others  see  in  this  exl 
nation  a  desire  to  denigrate  wont 
and  insist  that  the  sisterhood  is  anf 
tellectual  and  political  associarl 
dedicated  to  the  ideal  ot  freedom.  5l 
others  reject  these  explanations  1 
argue  that  the  sisterhood  betrays] 
the  marks  ot  a  religious  cult:  the  I 
tiation,  the  vow,  the  secret  meetiif 
the  fanatical  loyalty,  the  refusal 
break  silence.  The  many  explanatkj 
tar  from  casting  rays  of  sharp  and  .'| 
arate  light  on  the  hidden  places  off 
sisterhood,  have  gradually  interpef 
trated  and  thickened  to  form  a  clot 
darkness,  within  which  the  girls  ml; 
unseen. 

The  Unknown 
Like  other  concerned  citizens,  I  hi 
brooded  nightly  over  the  sisterrvf 
and  the  proliferating  explanations,  I 
til  the  datkness  outside  my  windowl 
comes  stteaked  with  gray.  I  have  asf 
myself  why  we  seem  unable  to  pul 
their  secret,  why  we  can't  catch  trj 
in  the  act.  It  1  believe  that  1  have  at 
discovered  the  true  explanation, 
one  we  should  have  seen  from  thef 
ginning,  it  isn't  because  I  know  sor 
thing  that  others  do  not  know.  Rat 
it's  that  my  explanation  honors  the 
known  and  unseen,  takes  them  i 
account  as  part  of  what  is  actu;1 
known.  For  it's  precisely  the  elemen 
the  unknown,  which  looms  so  largi 
the  case,  that  must  be  part  ot  any 
lution.  The  gifls,  as  we  try  to  imag 
them,  keep  vanishing  into  the  i; 
known.  They  are  penettated  by' 
unknown  as  by  some  black  fluid,  i 
possible  that  our  search  tor  the  sec 
is  misguided  because  we  tail  to  inch 
the  unknown  as  a  crucial  elemeni 
that  secret.'  Is  it  possible  that' 
loathing  ot  the  unknown,  out  neec 
dispel  it,  to  destroy  it,  to  violai 
through  sharp  glittering  acts  of  unc 
standing,  makes  the  unknown  sVj 
with  dark  power,  as  it  it  were  sd 
beast  feeding  on  our  swords'  Arej 
perhaps  searching  tor  the  wrong  sec 
the  secret  we  ourselves  long  tor?Ol 
put  it  another  way,  is  it  possible  that 
secret  lies  open  before  us,  that  we 
readv  know  what  it  is.' 

The  Secret  of  the  Sisterhood  J 
1  submit  that  we  know  everythf 
that  needs  to  be  known  in  order 


trate  the  mystery  of  the  Sister- 
of  Night.  Dr.  Robert  Meyer,  sole 
;ss  to  a  gathering,  reported  that 
ing  whatever  took  place  during 
lirty-five  minutes  he  observed  the 
In  her  second  confession  Emily 
ing  insisted  that  nothing  hap- 
J,  th.it  nothing  ever  happened, 
in  the  dark.  I  suggest  that  these 
>  rupulously  accurate  descriptions, 
i  nit  that  the  girls  hand  ti  igether  at 
i  not  tor  the  sake  of  some  banal 
i  itillating  rite,  some  easily  exp<  ised 
:n  act,  hut  solely  tor  the  sake  of 
Irawal  and  silence.  The  members 
;  sisterhood  wish  to  he  inaccessi- 
rhey  w  ish  to  elude  our  gaze,  to 
araw  from  investigation — they 
above  all,  not  to  be  known.  In  a 
1  dense  with  understanding,  op- 
ive  with  explanation  and  insight 
>ve,  the  members  ot  the  silent  sis- 
pod  long  to  evade  definition,  to 
in  mysterious  and  ungraspable. 
is!  we  cry,  our  voices  shrill  with 
Tell  us  everything!  Then  we  will 
e  \ .  >u.  But  the  girls  di  >  m  »t  wish  ti  i 
s  anything,  they  don't  wish  to  be 
||[l  at  all.  They  wish,  m  effect,  to 
jme  invisible.  Precisely  for  this  rea- 
hey  cannot  engage  in  any  act  that 
t  reveal  them.  Hence  their  silence, 
love  of  night  solitude,  their  ritu- 
ebration  of  the  dark.  They  plunge 
•  secrecy  as  into  black  smoke:  in  or- 
p  disappear. 

In  the  Night 

naintain  that  the  Sisterhood  of 
it  is  an  association  of  adolescent 
dedicated  to  the  mysteries  of  soli- 
and  silence.  It  is  a  high  wall,  a 
fed  door,  a  face  turning  away.  The 
i  hood  is  a  secret  society  that  can 
f  r  be  disrupted,  for  even  it  we  were 
(event  the  girls  from  meeting  at 
;  ,  even  it  we  were  to  tie  them  to 
:  beds  for  their  entire  lives,  the 
:  purposes  of  the  associate  in  would 
i  in  untouched.  We  cannot  stop 
:  sterhood.  Fearful  of  mystery,  sus- 
Kus  of  silence,  we  accuse  the  mem- 
^  if  dark  crimes  that  secretly  soothe 
-or  then  will  we  not  know  them' 
rve  prefer  witchcraft  to  silence, 
If  1  orgies  tonight  stillness.  But  the 
1  ong  to  he  closed  in  silence,  to  he- 
ir pale  statues  with  blank  eyes  and 
Its  of  stone.  What  shall  we  do  with 
[laughters?  Nightly  the  secret  sis- 


terho.od  moves  through  our  town. 
There  is  talk  of  the  sisterho< id  spread- 
ing to  y<  mnger  girls,  to  i  Tier  girls;  even 
ihe  wives  ol  our  ti  wn  see  in  to  us  rest  - 
less,  evasive.  We  long  to  confront  our 
silent  daughters  with  arguments,  with 
violence;  we  wake  in  the  night  from 
dreams  of  bleeding  animals.  Some  ni\ 
the  sisterhood  must  he  exposed  and 
punished,  ti  >r  i  nice  such  ideas  take  n  k  it, 
whi »  will  he  able  to  stop  l  hem  ?  I  he  >se 
i  )l  us  whi  i  counsel  patience  are  accused 


of  cowardice.  Already  there  is  talk  ot 
bands  of  youths  who  roam  the  town  at 
night  armed  with  pointed  sticks.  What 
shall  we  do  with  our  daughters.'  In  the 
night  we  wake  uneasil\  and  tiptoe  to 
then  doors,  pausing  with  out  hands 
out  si  ten  bed,  unable  to  advance  or  re- 
treat. We  think  of  the  long  years  ot 
childhood,  the  part\  hocks  and  lol- 
lipops, the  shimmer  >  4  trembling  huh- 
hies  m  blue  summer  air.  We  dream  ot 
better  i  imes.  ■ 


Sleep  Better  Than 
YouTh  ought  Possible 


I  hats  because 
our  patented 
Select  ( !omfort  air 
sleep  system  supports 
your  entire  body  on 
a  cushion  of  air  that 
gives  you  the  firmness 
you  want  at  the  push 
nt  a  button. 


Select  <  'otnfort  's 
patented  air  design 
conforms  to  your 
hody  shape  for  relaxing 
sleep  and  perfei  t 
spinal  support. 


Variable  Firmness: 
A  Comfort 
Breakthrough. 

Dual  air  chambers  inside 
the  mattress  can  each 
be  made  firmer  or 
softer,  so  you 

each  get  the  ^ 
exact  support  p 
you  neec 


Studies  prove  our 
exclusive  air  design 
supports  your  spine 
more  evenl)  than 
metal  coil  mattresses 
or  waterbeds.  And  be- 
cause Select  (  omtort 
has  no  springs  to  wear 
out  and  sag,  we  can 
offei  you  one  of  the 
longest  warranties  in 
the  bedding  industry 
-20  years. 


Why  Not  Feel 
Softer  j     For  Yourself? 


U  ith  Select  (  on/fort,  you  cat  h  net 
exactly  the  firmness  you  need. 


With  our  Night 
No-Risk  I  rial  Period, 
von  can  sleep  on  it  for  three  months  before 
von  decide.  For  more  information,  call  toll- 
free  or  return  the  coupon  below. 
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The  Ultimate  In  Comfort  and  Support 

'en  1-800-831-1211 


Please  send  me  a  FREE  Video, 
Brochure  and  Price  I  ist. 
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The  Only 
Mattress  with 
Push  Billion 
Firmness  Control. 
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THKCl'X 

IN  THE  CLOSET 

The  arms  race  comes  to  Riverside,  California 
By  Susan  Straight 


M 


x  t  M.  \  hu^h.iiKl  owns  nine  guns 

Then-  was  .1  time,  n<  »i  s<  1  l<  nig  ago, 
when  .1  gun  would  have  been  the  last 
thing  I  expected  my  husband, 
Dwayne,  tn  own.  I  have  known 
I  )wayne  tor  twenty  years,  since  junior 
high  st  In  k  >1,  and  during  almost  all  of 
those  years  he  was  neither  excited  by 
nor  even  interested  in  guns.  I  le  wasn't 
i  me  ( >f  tin >se  h  >ys  wh<  >  wanted  ti  1  hunt 
or  tire  at  targets.  I  remember  him  as  a 
teenager,  refusing,  again  and  again,  to 
shoot  pigeons  with  his  cousins  despite 
their  relentless  heckling.  But  much 
has  changed  since  then,  and  now,  as 
we  all  have  heard  and  read,  guns  are 
everywhere. 

Dwayne  and  I  were  horn  w  here  we 
live  now.  in  Riverside,  California,  a 
sprawling  part-urban,  part-rural  ut\ 

ot  250,000  people  s|\t\  miles  east  ot 
Los  Angeles.  Orange  groves  used  to 
c  c  iver  the  acres  that  I  lave  n<  >w  spn  nit  - 
ed  huge  ir.Kis  ot  tightly  packed  tile 
r<  11  its.  I  )wayne  and  I  walked  to  school 
through  citrus  groves  and  wild  oat 
fields.  I  It-  grew  up  on  the  bastside,  a 
mostly  black  and  Latino  neighbor- 
1 11  m  id,  and  1  grew  up  nearby,  in  a  neigh- 
borhood bordered  h\  boulder-strewn 
hills  and  gr<  ives  and  irrigation  canals. 
In  junior  high,  Dwayne  barel\  no- 

I  K  ed  I  lie.  I  le  was  a  tall,  hl.uk  basket  - 

Kitchen  and  Licked  ( )m  All  the  Pots  I  let 
ru.'H  noiv/,  Bl.u  ker  I  liana  I  h>  ms.ind  Mid- 


hall  player,  and  1  was  a  too-short,  too- 
skinny  blonde  with  glasses.  Bur  we 
started  going  out  in  tenth  grade  and 
continued  through  high  school  and 
college;  we  were  married  here  in 
Riverside,  in  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  that  sits  a  few  blocks 
from  the  hospital  where  we  both  were 
horn  and  is  not  far  from  the  two-bed- 
room, turn-of-the-century  farmhouse 
where  we  live  with  our  two  young 
daughters. 

Our  house  is  on  a  street  that  was 
once  an  orange  grove,  too.  During 
the  Iwentics  and  Thirties  the  land 
was  sold  off  and  new  wood-frame 
Ik  >uses  w  ere  built  >  in  l<  ing  narrow  lots 
(we  still  have  irrigation-ditch  rights 
through  several  backyards).  As  teen- 
agers, we  used  to  cruise  through  this 
neighborhood  at  night  wishing  we 
could  live  lu  re,  even  admiring  the 
wisteria  on  what  is  now  our  home. 

Back  then  we  knew  a  tew  people 
who  "packed."  But  they  owned  guns 
for  specific  reasons.  Dwaync's  older 
brother  had  close  friends  and  room- 
mates who  had  guns  bec  ause  they  were 
dealing  drugs.  Other  men  we  knew 
kept  guns  an >und  the  In >use  f<  ir  hunt- 
ing. 1  )wayne's  father  and  unc  les,  win  >'d 
grown  up  in  Oklahoma,  surviving  in 
part  on  game  they  shot,  lived  in  rural 
Riverside  and  had  old  rifles;  his  cousins 
shot  and  roasted  pigeons  and  rabbits 
in  1  he  fields. 

Now  those  fields  and  groves  bristle 
with  ten  new  homes  per  acre,  each 
house  and  tract  walled  oft  tor  safety 


and  privacy.  During  the  late  198] 
pushed  by  high  real  estate  prices! 
Los  Angeles,  record  numbers  of  hqj 
buyers  poured  into  Riverside,  givi 
this  county  one  ot  the  fastest  grov.l 
rates  in  the  nation.  But  the  good  )  i 
that  drew  people  here  in  the  Fortiei] 
those  at  Kaiser  Steel  and  in  the  a 
tense  industry,  where  our  relatives  e 
neighbors  worked — are  disappear! 
So  the  new  homeowners  must  dt 
hours  to  work  elsewhere,  often  leav 
their  kids  unattended  after  sch< 
Many  of  these  recent  residents  f 
gang  violence  in  Los  Angeles  onh 
find  their  kids  starting  new  gangs  in 
ral  Riverside  inside  the  walls.  Th 
kids  cruise  like  we  did,  but  there 
difference  now:  they're  likely  to 
"strapped."  They  don't  have  hunt 
guns,  they  have  handguns.  And  | 
boys  and  men  who  live  around  here 
too:  I've  found  spent  shells  from  .3 
and  .22-caliber  guns  on 
sidewalk  bv  our  fence. 


Q 


ur  neighborhood  has  a 
hedges,  but  most  yards  blend  togt 
er,  so  the  streets  are  intimate.  Un 
those  southern  Calitornians  in 
new  tracts,  we  know  most  of 
neighbors,  many  of  whom  are  nat 
Calitornians  and  some  of  whom 
immigrants.  Elderly  military  wide) 
young  families  with  several  child] 
and  renters  who  give  loud  parties  1 
all  mixed  here;  facial  hues  run  [. 
spectrum — white,  black,  Lehan  • 
Ecuadoran,  Mexican-American,  PL 


■ 


can,  Vietnamese.  Most  of  oui 
ib<  irs  w<  irk :  .u  night ,  the  nam  >w 
s  are  crowded  with  parked  de- 
/  vans  and  small  trucks.  Nearhy 
a  count  ry-c  luh  maintenance 
er,  .1  metal-plating  superx  i s<  >r,  ;i 
cide  detec  i  ive,  and  .1  windi  >w 
r.  But  across  the  street  live  a  re- 
ly released  mental  patient — a 
-pale  young  woman—  and  her 
n-addic  t  br<  ither,  wh<  1  1 1  indue  1 
;tual  yard  sales  ti  ir 

1  ;y;  next  to  them  are 
redheaded  women 

1  we've  heard,  deal 

ll-time  in  powdered 
ances. 

I  of  our  neighbors 

ecite  the  new  crime 

tics  published  in  1  >ur 

I  newspaper.  The 
•Tside-San  Bernardi- 

ea  m  »w  has  the  high- 

iolent-crime  rate-  in 
:  southern  C  «alif<  irnia, 
ler  than  that  i if  L<  is 

ele-..  In  the  city  of 
Irside,  murder  is  up  50 
lint  in  f<  iur  years;  r<  ib- 
I  is  up  17  perc  ent ; 
j,  9  percent.  The 

;s  that  1  read  abi  nit 
!  inger  feel  like  har- 
Ing  incidents  that 

en  ti)  other  people. 
|yone  I  know  seems 

ve  a  stop,-.  My  neigh- 

[,  an  Irish-American 

an,  tells  i  it  driving  1  m 

reeway,  thrilled  to 

■  a  break  fr<  im  her 

■  kids  at  In  line,  w  hen 

nd-new  red  truck,  driven  by  tw<  1 
fe  teenagers,  began  to  tailgate  her. 
I  led  alongside  her  car  and  the  guv 

e  passenger  seat,  she  told  me, 
I  ed  at  me  and  kind  of  held  a  gun 
loose  in  his  palm,  like,  'See  what 
I?'"  Then  they  circled  her  car  on 
•  reeway,  cut  her  off  at  the  mall 
land  pulled  into  the  mall  park- 
lit  to  disappear  and,  presumably, 

lie  worst  incident  happened  at 
jty,  the  drugstore  several  blocks 
lour  house  that  sells  the  best  and 
Ipest  ice  cream  amund.  Thrifty 
lext  door  to  Bi^  5  Sp<  >rring  C  i<  x  ids, 
le,  on  a  recent  Mi  >nday  afterni  n  m, 
■man  was  buying  equipment  tor 


her  daughter's  C J i rl  Scout  camp-out; 
the  da ught ei  waited  outside,  licking  a 
cone.  As  her  mother  stepped  out  of 
the  store,  a  few  rival  gang  members 
caught  sight  of  each  othei  11 1  the  park- 
ing li  it,  so  1 1 u  \  had  ii  1  greet  eat  b  oth- 
er correctly.  A  bullet  lodged  in  the 
woman's  spine;  she  may  never  walk 
1  ir  drive  again. 

I  kin  iw  that  I  In  ill  y  well  I  'way  1  ic 
took  me  there  often  when  we  were 


dating  in  high  school.  When  we 
bought  our  house  ,1  few  years  ago,  I 
was  secretly  thrilled  that  I  was  with- 
in walking  distance  of  the  ice  t  ream 
cones  that  I'd  craved  as  a  teenager. 
But  the  Thrifty  no  l<  mger  In  'Ids  the 
place  in  my  imagination  that  11  once 
did.  Sev  eral  w  eeks  after  the  sin  i<  iting, 
a  wi  iman  my  age  w  as  carjacked  there. 
( ^n  that  Sunday  afterni  i<  in,  my  daugh- 
ters and  1  watched  the  police  chase 
the  fleeing,  armed  suspec  t s  di  >wn  our 
street.  We  stood  on  the  lawn,  mo- 
mentarily frozen,  and  then  1  quickly 
herded  my  children  into  the  house. 
Now  police  helicopters  hovel  omi- 
nously over  the  drugstore's  parking 
lot. 


I  he  othei  day,  w  1 1 1  le  my  extent  led 
family  stood  out  side  and  talked  about 
these  recent  incidents  and  the  guns 
in  oui  neighbi  n  I  mod,  I  Kvay  1  ie's  moth 
er  shook  her  head  in  disgust.  "Youi 
daddy  didn't  need  all  th<  ise  guns,"  she 
told  her  fi mi  s( his. 

"Yi  hi  nevei  had  1  me  even  when  v<  >u 
had  a  roommate  who  was  dealing,"  I 
said  io  Dwayne's  older  brother,  who 
had  just  bought  foui  guns    two. 380 
handguns  and  1  wi  >  der- 
ringers, tiny  enough  to  fit 
in  the  palm  ''I  his  hand . 

I  le  smiled  "I  had  {mil 
back  then,  1  . il  i\ ,"  he  said. 
"Now  I'm  |usi  a  tegular 
fool.  And  I  goita  pat  k 
like  cveryi  me  else.  I  gi  >t  a 
family." 

"Well,  I  sure  don'l  un- 
derstand MH(  having 
t  he  111 ,  Dwaync,"  his 
mi  ithei  -aid  to  him 

I  knew  what  she 
meant  As  teenagers, 
I  >waync  and  I  had  always 
avoided  trouble.  We'd 
made  1  a  re lul  choices 
about  where  we  went , 
avoiding  drunk  el  1  house 
parlies   it   we  thought 

I  here  might  he  guns,  ,md 
we  didn't  "stay  in  I  he 

Meets,"  didn't  hang  1  ml 
where  lights  were  in- 
evitable, as  many  1  >l  1  >ur 

II  lends  dii  I  But  I  Mi  k  then 
I  )wayne  played  basket  - 
ball,  I  read,  we  went  t>  1 
st  In  ii  il,  gi  il  married,  and 
hi  night  this  old  house 

that  made  1  mi  parents  ( .mile  msly  pn  >ud. 
I  lomei  iw  1  lership  isn't  common  ami  >ng 
friends  and  relatives  1  it  1  mr 
Ft  genera  t  ion 


I 


In  uigl  1  I  didn't  km  iw  it  at  the 
time,  I  >way  tie  hi  night  his  first  firearm, 
a  1  2 -gauge  slu  itgun,  fi  mr  years  agi  1  al- 
ter a  rash  1  if  burglaries  and  pn  >w  ling  1  in 
1  mr  street  I~w<  >  neighbi  irh<  H 'd  drug  ad- 
dicts were  stealing  hikes,  truck  tool- 
boxes, anything,  and  one  morning  at 
dawn,  <  mr  neighbi  ir  K  s.iw  a  man  start- 
ing in  climb  rhn  >ugl  1  her  bathn  » >m 
w  indow.  She  yelled  tor  her  hushand, 
w  in  1  pointed  his  loaded  .357  Magi  nan 
at  the  silhi  niette,  wail  ing  fi  ir  a  part  i  it 
the  intruder's  body  to  cross  the  sill  si  i 


iyhammer,  38  Special  hy  Ruben  Lnnyo,  (  nuntsy  •   Metro  Pn  ttiro 


rl 
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Sensual 
Products 


How  to  order  them 
without  embarrassment. 

How  to  use  them 
without  disappointment. 

II  you've  been  reluctant  to  purchase 
sensual  products  through  the  mail, 
we  would  like  to  niter  you  three 
things  that  might  change  your  mind 

1.  We  guarantee  your  privacy. 
Everything  we  ship  is  plainly  and  se- 
curely wrapped,  with  no  clue  to  its  con- 
tents from  the  outside.  All  transactions 
are  strictly  confidential,  and  we  never 
sell,  rent  or  trade  any  customer's  name. 

2.  We  guarantee  your  satisfaction. 

It  a  product  is  unsatisfactory,  simply  re- 
turn it  lor  replacement  or  refund. 

3.  We  guarantee  that  the  product  you 
choose  will  keep  giving  you  pleasure. 
Should  it  malfunction,  simply  return  it 
to  us  tor  ,i  replacement. 

What  is  the  Xandria  Collection? 

It  is  a  very  special  collection  of  the 
finest  and  most  effective  sexual  products 
from  around  the  world.  It  is  designed  for 
the  timid,  the  bold,  or  tor  anyone  who  has 
ever  wished  there  could  be  something 
more  to  their  sensual  pleasures. 

I  he  Xandria  Gold  Collection  celebrates 
the  possibilities  for  pleasure  you  each 
have  within  Send  tor  the  Xandria  Gold 
Edition  Catalogue  Its  price  of  $4.01)  is 
applied,  in  full,  to  your  first  order. 

Write  today  You  have  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  lose,  and  an  entirely  new  world  ot 
enjovmenl  to  gain. 
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I  he  Xandria  Collection,  Dept.  hc;im 
I'.O.  Box  31039,  San  I  rancisco,  CA  94131 

\  lirsl  J.i"  mail,  llu-  Xandria  Gold 
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rh.it  the  homicide  would  he  justifi- 
able.  After  the  shadow  retreated,  he 
told  Dwayne,  he  was  almost  disap- 
pointed that  he  didn't  get  to  pull  the 
trigger.  Dwayne  went  to  Big  5  Sport- 
ing Goods  the  next  day;  he  put  the 
shotgun  in  our  bedroom  closet  with- 
out telling  me.  Then  one  day  recent- 
ly, when  1  was  rummaging  for  baby 
clothes  on  the  shell  atop  our  tiny  clos- 
et, 1  lugged  on  a  sweater  and  the  heavy 
shotgun  fell  on  my  head.  1  stared  at  the 
barrel,  terrified.  1  was  appalled  that 
my  husband  actually  owned  a  gun, 
that  it  was  hidden  in  our  house. 

In  the  evening,  after  Dwayne  had 
come  home  from  work  and  our  two- 
year-old  and  tour-year-old  daughters 
were  asleep,  1  went  out  to  the  leaning, 
rickety  wood-frame  garage,  where  al- 
most every  night  Dwayne  works  on 
his  truck  or  builds  screens  tor  our 
house,  which  is  falling  apart  piece  by 
piece.  The  tools,  the  ancient  fan,  the 
visiting  guys — it's  a  daddy  place,  our 
older  daughter  teases  him. 

The  sliding  wood  door  was  closed 
tight.  Five  years  ago,  when  we  moved 
into  this  house,  Dwayne  used  to  keep 
the  garage  door  open  to  catch  some 
cool  night  air,  hut  not  now.  After  I 
knocked  and  shouted,  "Who  do  you 
think  it  is?  Come  on,"  he  rolled  the 
door  open.  He  was  wearing  a  .380,  a 
small  handgun  the  guys  call  a  baby- 
nine,  in  a  holster  behind  his  back.  1 
had  never  seen  it  before. 

"You're  getting  cra:y,"  1  said,  and  1 
told  him  about  the  shotgun  that  tell 
tn  un  the  shelf. 

"It's  not  loaded,"  he  said.  "The 
shells  are  on  my  side  ot  the  closet." 

"And  this?"  I  said,  pointing  to  his 
hack.  I  couldn't  believe  that  my  hus- 
band of  ten  years,  who  is  afraid  ot  dogs, 
whose  favorite  pet  is  a  desert  tortoise 
his  godfather  rescued  from  an  aban- 
doned crack  house,  a  man  who  had 
always  shrunk  from  weapons  of  any 
kind,  was  carrying  a  handgun  on  his 
body. 

"I  don't  know  what  kinda  tool's 
gonna  come  in  here  off  the  street," 
he  said,  nodding  out  at  the  busy  tour- 
lane  avenue  on  our  well-traveled  cor- 
ner. "And  it  they  break  into  the  house, 
1  have  the  shotgun.  Close  to  me." 

1  k  v  >ked  at  the  gun  parts  and  cleaning 
fluids ;  ehind  him,  on  the  scarred  wood- 
en wi  >rk table  in  the  garage.  "How  many 


guns  do  you  have?"  I  asked.  "The  tr 

He  looked  away  from  me,  thj! 
ing,  tor  a  long  minute.  "I  have  thr;i 
my  dad's — the  .410  shotgun,  th< 
revolver,  and  the  .22  rifle,  the) 
that  used  to  be  my  grandpa's  in  IS 
He  picked  it  up  from  the  table  I 
showed  me  the  ancient  rifle  withl 
diamond-shaped,  looped-wire  sigl 
the  end  of  the  barrel.  I  waited.  '| 
got  two  collector's  guns,  a  .303  Br *1 
infantry  rifle  that  1  got  at  the  si 
meet  and  a  .44  Colt  replica — shl 
with  black  powder  like  the  ones  i 
in  the  Civil  War.  And  for  protect! 
I've  got  the  12-gauge,  this  .380,1 
other  .22  rifle,  and  the  Ruger  '| 
hadn't  known  about  any  of  these  1 
chases,  though  I  did  know  if 
Dwayne  had  begun  to  go  shool 
with  my  brother  or  K's  husband,  if 
ot  whom,  I  knew,  had  many  fireal 
Dwayne  looked  at  me,  knowing  \| 
I'd  say.  "Hey,"  he  rushed  on,  "out  ll 
our  cops  only  just  got  the  9-mill  I 
ters — three  years  after  the  L.A.  j 
got  theirs.  What  do  you  want  ml 
say?  I  have  to  protect  myself.  I  ha\J 
protect  you  and  the  girls." 

This  is  the  first  time  Dwayne; 
done  something  serious  without  e 
letting  me  in  on  his  thoughts, 
bought  all  these  weapons,  lear 
how  to  clean  and  load  and  sh 
them,  even  constructed  scenaJ 
that  might  require  him  to  use  thl 
Now  he  tells  me  his  plans — howl 
ten  he's  considered  the  burglar,! 
intruder,  and  where  he's  decidd] 
keep  the  shells — and  I  hear  a  strs 
wooden  tone  in  his  voice,  a  reso 
sound  that  places  me  outside  ai 
ment.  I'm  the  one  he  wants  to  ] 
tect.  He  says  it  again 


1) 


again. 


wayne  spends  his  days  worl 
with  young  criminals  at  a  juvenile 
tention  center  in  Riverside.  Whei 
first  started  there  ten  years  ago. 
would  come  home  each  evening 
rail  against  loose  gun-control  laws 
allowed  so  many  firearms  on 
streets.  But  I  haven't  heard  Dwa 
mention  gun  control  for  a  while  r 
Every  day  he  watches  and  feeds  anc 
pervises  his  fifty  juvenile  charges,  \ 
are  awaiting  trial  for  their  viol 
crimes.  He  listens  to  the  grisly  del 
of  these  incidents  and  hears  no 
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morse  in  their  v.  .ices  I  I 
i]  his  mind.  "N<  thii  .  '  i 
i  'lit  there.  The\  di  >n'i  even 

nli  «.  km  them  In  .m 

want.  I'm  not  a 

to<  4.  I  11  he  prepared, 

When  1  hear  1  v. 
1  wonder  what  has  h  ippene  I 
But  1  know  that  he's  n  I 

T,  a  Chicano  supervisor  at  the  taci 
who  lives  in  a  historic  Mexican-Am 

us,  "See,  in  the  old  barrios,  you  coulc 
yet  away  with  robbing  and  shoot 
people  because  everyone  knew  eve 
one.  But  not  with  these  new  ki 
They're  nor  scared  of  anything.  N 
it'-  up  to  the  people  to  take  hick  i 
neighborhoods,  man.  Hev,  when  th 
kid-  know  we're  all  ready  and  arm 
and  they  know  they  might  get  kill 
they're  gonna  have  to  stop." 

The  night  we  talked  m  the  garj 
Dwayne  told  me  that  he  had  bou 
his .  580  handgun  two  year-  before,.' 
ter  a  woman  was  murdered  dunnj 
botched  carjacking  while  she  ] 
-hopping  during  her  lunch  hour, 
had  purchased  the  Ruger  9-millimJ 
more  recently,  after  he  met  the  'Tir 
Style  Hustlers"  at  his  detention  at 
rer.  This  group  of  teenager-  v 
brought  to  Dwayne 's  facility  after  - 
eight-day  spree  of  robbery,  attemp  | 
kidnapping,  and  carjacking.  Thev  w 
w  hite,  black.  Filipino,  and  Latino  ojil 
from  one  of  the  new.  "master-planW E 
communities  near  here,  one  ot  th  - 
housing  tracts  where  the  parent-  of '-: 
get  oft  the  freeway  after  dark  and  " 

boys  w  ere  earning  "stripe-" — robb  ' 

aain  entrv  into  the  an  nip.  The  n  ' 
page  ended  when  several  tried  to  si  - 

a  bullet  to  the  neck. 

Dwayne's  co-worker-  can  recij  « 
list .  if  pei  iple 

older-model,  essentially  worthless fl  & 
"( 

colleagues  says  with  disgust.  "TH* 
three  white  kids  jacked  that  teacp 
tor  his  old  Toyota  pickup.  Ai 
gi  itta  kill  him.1" 

1  can  hear  it  in  the  tone  of  tip 
voice — there'-  something  e- 
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You  deser 


at. 


iter  Israel" 


Does  it      &  any  relation  to  reality? 


i!i'd;ired  in  an  address  to  AIPAC  (American  Israel  Public 
ewish  stale  should  once  and  (ot  all  forget  about  "the 
:  was  the  hist  time  that  this  phrase  had  been  heard  from  the 
What  does  it  mean  :'  Does  it  have  any  relation  to  reality? 


facts? 


Stripes  on  the  flag.  Arab  propaganda 
that  i he  two  stripes  on  the  Hag  of 
i,  .il'uve  and  below  the  st.u  of  David, 
tepiesent  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates 
River,  respectively,  and  signify  Israel's 
(.pansionisi  desire  to  form  an  empire 
that  would  supposedly  teach  Irom  Cairo 
10  Baghdad.  Hut  thai  has  no  basis  in  fact, 
of  course  Nowhere  in  any  documents  of 
the  Jewish  state,  in  any  statement  by  even 
the  most  "radical"  spokesman  can  any 
reference  to  anything  like  that  be  found. 
Israel's  Borders.  "Palestine",  part  of 
the  Otto  in  .1  n 


ans  nineteen  years  earlier  when  they  invad- 
ed the  just  new-born  Jewish  state.  In  order 
to  achieve  peace  with  Egypt,  Israel  returned 
to  it  all  of  the  Sinai.  Israel  is  and  has  always 
been  prepared  to  grant  full  autonomy  to 
the  Arabs  living  in  Judea/Samaria.  It  is 
clear  to  all  knowledgeable  in  military  mat- 
ters that,  for  immutable  strategic  reasons, 
Israel  cannot  for  any  foreseeable  future 
abandon  or  yield  military  control  of 
Judea/Samaria  and  of  the  Golan  Heights. 
The  Myth  of  Greater  Israel.  Israel  is  one 
of  the  smallest  countries  in  the  world.  Most 
people  don't  realize  how  small  it  really  is.  One 
wonders  whether  former  Secretary  of  State 
Baker  was  aware 


Israel       France     California      Syria  Ecuador 


Umpire  before 
World  Wat  I, 

i  ,i  ill  e   U  11  d  e  t 

British  mandate 
attet  that  war. 
I  h  e  (i  o  1  a  n 
Heights  were 
pail  ot  Pales 
line.  Israel's 
current  borders 
are  the  result  ol 
i lie  1948  War  of  Independence,  in  which 
six  Arab  armies  invaded  the  new-born 
state,  but  were  utterly  defeated,  and  the 
1967  Six-Day  War,  in  which  those  same 
at  lines  once  again  invaded  Israel.  In  that 
'.■.at,  Israel  conquered  the  Gaza  Strip,  the 
vast  Sinai  Peninsula,  and  the  Golan 
Heights.  And  Israel  also  repossessed  the 
provinces  of  Judea/Samaria,  (the  "West 
Bank"),  ami  the  eastern  pan  of  Jerusalem, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Jordani- 


Greater  Israel?  It's  a  myth.  See  for  yourself! 


of  it  when  he 
uttered  his  mem- 
orable phrase  of 
"Greater  Israel". 
A  look  at  the 
map  is  revealing. 
Including  the 
vaunted  "West 
Bank",  the  Gaza 
Strip  and  the 
Golan  Heights, 
the  entire  area  of  the  country  is  barely  over 
10,000  square  miles.  France  is  twenty  times 
as  large  as  Israel,  California  fifteen  rimes  as 
large,  Syria  about  seven  times  as  large,  and 
"tiny"  Ecuador  ten  rimes  as  large.  Israel  is  so 
small  that  its  area  is  less  than  half  the  size  of 
San  Bernadino  County.  California;  if  it  were 
dropped  into  Lake  Michigan  it  would  disap- 
pear from  sight  without  a  trace.  The  Arab 
countries  in  connast  are  huge — they  occupy- 
twice  the  area  of  the  United  States. 


It  is  clear  that  the  concept  of  "Greater  Israel",  lacks  any  validity  and  has  no  basis  in 
fact  To  apply  such  a  concept  to  a  country  as  small  as  Israel  would  almost  seem  a 
mockery  Obviously.  Israel  has  no  territorial  ambitions.  All  it  wants  is  to  live  in  peace 
within  secuie  and  defensible  borders,  just  as  any  other  country  and  as  required  under 
U.N,  Resolution  No.  242.  But  it  seems  that  the  size  of  Israel,  whether  "greater"  or  "less- 
er" is  not  at  all  the  concern  ol  Israel's  implacable  Arab  enemies.  The  very  existence  of 
Israel,  ol  a  Jewish  state  in  their  midst  of  whatever  size,  is  unacceptable  to  the  Arabs. 
And  unless  that  mindset  changes,  not  until  the  Arab  states  have  become  democracies 
and  have  come  to  lull  acceptance  of  Israel,  are  willing  to  make  true  peace  with  it,  and 
.in-  prepared  to  establish  normal  and  friendly  relations  with  Israel  can  any  possible  ter- 
ntorial  adjustment  be  considered.  As  it  looks  right  now,  that  may  still  take  some  time. 

ill   been  published  and  paid  foi  b\  |  — 
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iters  sin ilc  flirtatiously,  and  I 
er  it  he  has  .1  gun ,  A  not  her 
borhoc  H.I  b<  >v,  one  of  four  sons,  is 
enti<  >n  in  >w  t<  ir  r<  >bbing  .1  pizza 
■ry  man.  1 1c  used  ;i  RB  gun,  for 
1  he  was  derided  by  stafi  and  de- 
cs at  Dwayne's  job.  .And  his 
»er  br<  ither,  four  years  <  ild,  is  my 
ear-<  ild's  "b<  lyfriend,"  aca  irding 
>  mother.  He's  brown-skinned 
hy,  and  1  can't  help  but  wonder 
ier  he,  too,  will  end  up  incar- 
\1  under  1  Xvayne's  watc litul  eye. 
10  w  ill  i  nir  daughters  go  out  with.' 
ne  and  1  ask  each  other.  Will 
I  be  any  teenage  boys  left  by  then.' 
Or  are  they  all  g<  ling  ti  1  kill 
y     one  another.' 

,^inv,  lying  in  bed  at  night,  1 
i  ne  the  bullets:  1  see  them  flying 
gh  the  walls  of  our  house  from 
asy  avenue,  missing  the  speeding 
.at  was  their  intended  target.  I  lie 
listening  to  a  rustle  in  the  back- 
hearing  our  neighbor's  sensor 
.  pi  nk  on  sharply,  and  with  hah 
itory  clarity  I  watch  the  fat,  blunt 
[s  from  K's  husband's  .  ^57  pene- 
our  bedn  10m  wall  as  he  fires  at  a 
ised  intruder. 

an'r  get  these  images  our  of  my 
1  and  I  don't  feel  safer  knowing 

ne  has  his  guns.  1  feel  afraid  all  the 
mow,  about  the  way  that  Dwayne 
i  at  the  world  and  the  way  it  looks 
[ti,  about  how  most  men  around 
■own  weapons  and  display  them 

\se  them  over  parking  spaces  and 
bhanges  and  money  and  lovers.  1 
liore  helpless  than  ever  in  this  ver- 
hf  the  Wild  West  where  men  set- 
lings  their  way  and  gains  pile  <  >n  t<  >p 
: .  an<  ithet  like  clritrw >  h  >d  in  hi  >uses 
jarages.  Our  teenage  cousin,  w  ho 
>  newborn  baby,  was  shot  in  the 
;  y  her  angry  boyfriend  last  month. 

hiding  from  him  now.  Would  ,1 
help  her.'  Dwayne  just  gave  his 
[shotgun  to  one  of  his  brothers, 
[lives  in  a  drug-infested  area  of 
[  side  where  an  eight-month-old 
[was  recently  shot  while  she  sat 
|;r  mother's  lap  outside  of  their 
house.  Would  more  guns 


help  her' 


•  ven  our  porch  frightens  me.  It's 
Imd  open  and  faces  the  avenue. 

Continued  on  page  83 
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y< >ur  legs.  ;i  Nordii  lr.uk  e.xeii  iscr  exercises 
yi  nil  w  In  ile  I «  nl\  \\  11I1  the  snu  k  iih 
iin  iin  in  1 1!  1  he  /hiiciiicil  Ihvhivl  ami 
<iiic-ii(i]  iliik  h  nwchtiiiism  thai  s  eas\ 
1  hi  vi  mi  joints  v<  ni  II  burn  more 
i .ill n ies  a iv I  raise  mum  nictalv ilism 
mure  1  |iiu  kl\  aiv  I  etle<  liveh  So  you 
1  .in  slim  di  i\\ n  and  reshape  vow 
entire  I » nl\  In*  luding  voui  legs 

can  1-800-441-7891 


FREE  Video  and  Brochure 


J  Please  setut  me  <i  I  HI  I  hnn  lmt\ 
J  Us,,, 1  FREt  I7/.S  vitU'tttope 

II         1  1 


Nordic/rack 

■    W  m  A  CML  Company 


■    Call  or  send  to:  J  1 

A  CML  Company  ^  ^  ^  (  |u 


I  I-  I  n-K  I  ROM  Kl\  I  KHl'I 


ML  SIC 


RHINEBECK  RECORDS 

Clms-dati  CD's 

Attentive  Setrvk  .  «n*d  RnoivmuaidaiKaa 
All  Labels,  u  «i    aports  Coi spctitive  Prices 

POB         ij'.vxt  Ccuswa,  NY  12514 


Piano  Buyer's  Guide  Video— Everything 
ii  need  to  know  about  tins  important 
isk.iI  decision  Professional  piano  people 
share  ihen  knowledge  with  video/book  - 
lct/i lu'iklist.  $19,95  t  SiSih.  Great  gift  idea. 
• 

BOOKS 

"Flunk  the  HAMS  of  Ph. IX  Socialism." 
l  ive  leaflet.  Write  DDEC,  P.O.  Box  5744- 
H,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49501-3744- 


c  Z)ew7  Sea  Scrolls  are  but  a 

.>7-— ~~*^pan  of  many  startling  discoveries  in  this  halt- 
Jbnr-^r^j[  ?enturv  tiiat  have  revolutionized  scholarly 

tudics  ol  Biblical  Prophecy  and  exegesis. 
—  challenging  long  held  traditions  &  beliels 
If  you  ever  wondered,  this  is  what  you've  been 
waiting  for!    •  lust,  ti  no-nonsense  critique  l/nil 

tells  ii  lik.-  ii  really  is.' .  Send  SIO  SASE  for  13:133  Info 
si  I  •  P  O  Box  26091  -  •  Piano    I X  75026  0917 


State/church  separation  is  your  constitu- 
tional right.  To  learn  more,  sc-nd  $1  tor  a 
catalogue  of  over  100  titles  by  atheist  and 
free-thought  authors  to:  American  Atheist 
Press.  IVpi    HM,  Box  14505,  Austin,  Tex. 

78761-4505. 


"LATIN  LIVES  ON" 

333  Common  Words  Letter-For-Letter 
Identical  in  Latin  &  English 

Great  for  teachers  of  Latin.  English,  History,  etc 
List  and  article  by  novelist  Bruce  Deitrick  Price, 
first  published  in  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly 
I  or  reprint  you  can  <  opy,  send  S4  PcSt  H  to  Word  Wise 

Box  21212  Midtown  Station.  New  York.  NY  10129 
(Pnce  snew  novel-TOO  EASY.  Aug  1 .  Simon  &  Schuster) 


Booklover's  smorgasbord.  Free  catalogue. 
Iron  Kettle  Books,  Hancock  Road, 
Williamstown,  Mass,  01267. 

Graduate  students  and  professors!  New  aca- 
demic book  service!  No  sales  tax,  tree 
fourth-class  shipping;  open  seven  days, 
worldwide  shipping  available;  mailing  list. 
(  arpe  Diem  Books/New  Orleans;  (800)542- 
7466;  e-mail  =  "literatura@aol.com." 


C  omplete  Works  of  Shakespeare.  Hard- 
cover. 1,228  pages.  $22.50  (includes  ship- 
ping). Family  Living,  Suite  108-H,  175 


Amish  Word  Wisdom.  I. earn  Amish  ways 
i    ii  ii  iiislups  through 

I  .'heck 
I  ■ 

44 :  It 


CLASSIFIED 


LITERARY  SERVICES 


Publish  your  book  now!  Your  book  can  be 
published  and  promoted  by  the  leading  sub- 
sidy book  publisher.  Send  for  free  booklet: 
HP-2,  Vantage  Press,  516  West  54th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

Do  you  have  a  book  to  publish.'  Coopera- 
tive publisher  can  help.  Call  Pentland 
Press,  Inc.  (800)  948-2786. 

Editor-Author  (Doubleday,  Knopf,  major 
magazines,  Ph.D).  Manuscript  doctor. 
Nationwide.  1415)  296-8866.  (510)  596- 
9636. 


Well-known  editor,  writer,  teacher  (Esquire, 
I  he  Paris  Review,  Scribners,  Bantam,  Dell, 
the  Iowa  Writers'  Workshop)  otters 
manuscript  critique,  editing,  coiisultat ion, 
priv  ate  tutorials  on  short  stones,  nov  els,  and 
literary  non-fiction.  (415)  546-41 1  5. 

Manuscripts  wanted.  Subsidy  publisher 
with  70-year  tradition  Call  (800)  695-9599. 


PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK 

1Q7        At  Affordable  Prices! 
MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED 
V  Publishing  program:  manuscript  analy- 

st »7       P^s'  sis,  book  printing,  publicity,  advertising. 

M  500  cps.  sales  promotion.  Fiction,  non-fiction. 
2-cdfor "cover        juvenile  welcomed.  Free  Price  List. 

1-800-277-8960  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS 

BOX  35814=  •  CHAPEL  HILL,  NC  27515-3581 


We  write  everything.  Reports,  papers, 
company  books.  Professional.  AR1/WS, 
Box  3773a,  Oak  Park,  111.  60301. 

Research/writing.  Academic  and  other. 
Research  Service,  Chicago,  111.  60714- 
(312)  774-5284.  

Term-paper  assistance.  19,278  papers  av  ail- 
able' J06-page  catalogue — rush  $2.  Re- 
search, 1  1  ^22  Idaho,  *206HB,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90025.  Toll-tree  hot  line:  (800)  351- 
0222;  California:  (  310)  477-8226. 


Calling  All  Women 


Bold  women  of  evsrry  "-Cc'  race  of  background:  tell  us  why  you  are 
beautiful.  Be  part  of  a  photo/essay  book  that  explores  and 
celebrate*  the  female  spirit.  Het  body,  mind  cV  hcatl.  Fot 
details  tend  name,  address  and  personal  statement  to: 

Women:  A  Body  of  Art 

P.O.  Box  159,  Rowayton.  CT  06853 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

Caxton  Booksearch.  Ellison  Bay,  Wis. 
54210.  We'll  search  any  title— 70,000  in 
stock.  (414)  854-2955  or  (800)  288-7724. 

Out-of-print  bookfinder.  Send  wants: 
2035(HA)  Everding,  Eureka,  Calif.  95503. 

GFS  Books.  Out-of-print  books  located. 
Include  phone/address  with  wants.  P.O.  Box 
12,  Great  River,  N.Y.  1 1739.  

PUBLICATIONS  

Dan's  Newsletter:  The  journal  ot  a  home- 
less man.  Free  sample.  P.O.  Box  2  3814, 
Flagstaff,  Art:.  86002. 


Socialist  biweekly.  Since  1891.1 
months:  $  |  .  The  People  (H),  P.Ol 
50218,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303.  | 

SATIRE. 
DRY  WIT. 
EMBARASSING  BUFFOONED 

RUBBER  CHICKEN 

'ITie  New  Humor  Magazine  for  Grown-U 
Sample  $5,  4  issues  $18  pp  to:  1052  Montgci 
Rd.  Suite  108  Altamonte  Springs  FL32'*' 
arul  at  less  stuck-up  bookstores  everywl 


Big  Brain  Comics:  Laughs  tor  artist 
thinkers.  $2.50  to:  Howard  Salmon 
Box  43451,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85733. 


Light,  the  Quarterly  o/  Light  Verse, 

Cartoons,  gave  an  incorrect  800= 
advertisement  in  last  month's  Harper' 
correct  number  is  (800)  285-4448.  C 
information  or  to  order. 


SOLUTIONS 

Magazine  is  the  place  to  start  regaining 
trol  in  human  relations,  politics  and  y 
health.  For  a  free  copy,  write  to: 
SOLUTIONS,  30  River  Rd.,  \A,  NY  10 


Cultural,  historically  based,  literate 
letter.  Reviews,  etc.  Free  sample.  Otto  ! 
Compass,  Box  1 76*^,  Murphys,  Calif.  95 


1  994  MASTER  CATAl 
OF  CD-ROMs 

rO<*  \  Over  J  600  Valuable  Cover) 
c°  fctvStM    &  Private  Databases.  Refe 
O**^      \^  Works,  Games.  Educational 
w/  Complete  Descriptions  and  Ft 
Check  o7m.O.     $12.95  plus  S1.95s&H+tax 
I  PDATA  •  800-  882  2844 
1  736  Westwood  Blvd  Los  Angeles.  CA  9(1 


BOOKPLATES 


American  Artists  of  the  Bookplate: 
1990  (155  pp.).  A  directory  of  morefl 
fifty  modern  artists.  Biographies,  i  1  It 
tions,  and  information  to  commission  i 
sonalized  design.  For  institutions  ani 
dividuals:  $15  postpaid.  Free  inform;1 
Cambridge  Bookplate,  Box  340,  (i 
bridge,  Mass.  02238.  


EDUCATION 


Guatemala:  study  Spanish.  Individtl 
instruction,  homestay.  (612)  690-94711 


Major  British  university  offers 
International  MBA  I 
entirely  through  home  study 

Chosen  as  one  of  the  world's  best  MBA's  by  the  Eaytomut  Uai 


Phone 

1  80O 


No  Bachelor's  or  GMAT  required. 

Originally  founded  1821 
HE  RIOT-WATT  UNIVERSITY 
Agency  for  the  Distance  Learning  MBA 
1780  Shacmck  Avenue,  Suite  2 


THE-WATT        Berkeley.  California  94709 


Spanish  lessons.  Information:  SASE1 
E.  45th  Street,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85730. 


Classified  Rates  Minimum  ten  u 
■ 


One  nine.  >2.s5  per  word,  three  tunes.  $2.75  per  word;  six  nines,  $2.65  per  word;  twelve  times,  $2.55  per  word 
do  box  numbers  ZIP  codes  count  as  one  word.  Classified  Display  Minimum  one  inch.  One  time,  $200  per  a- 
$16C  per  column  inch;  twelve  times.  $140  per  column  inch.  The  closing  tor  classified  copy  is  the  first; 


e  date  (  >ni>  prepaid  tJu'Tiivments  udl  Ix  accepted.  Make  checks  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine  and  send  to  Harper's  Clasj 
'12  Include  telephone  number  on  all  correspondence.  Address  inquiries  toGayle  S.  Raskin,  Special  Sections/Classified  Mai] 


Chinese  at  home.  Free  brochure 
AICS,  Box  453,  Charlestown, 
Z54 1 4 


t  till  Mill 

,ecli"a      ml,l  ,„„„. 


Spanish? 


♦  \lsit  Slandpunkt  Quarterly, 


>r  college.  900,000  grants  av 
lyment,  ever.  (800)  24^-24^5 

c_..l:.  U        f L :  —    i  ~\„  


grants  available. 
"5. 


English  in  China.  One-year  posi- 
tipend  provided.  Musi  have  univer- 
se. Call  China  Advocates:  (800) 
74  

i  Speak  Spanish  ^ 
like  a  diplomat!* 

n  your  own  with  audio-cassette  courses  _ 
I  U  S  State  Dept  Programmed  for  easy  | 
I  91  languages  in  all  Comprehensive.  _ 
/vrite  for  free  catalog  Our  22nd  year  | 
J0-243-1234  (  Dept  124  . 

aiQ-f  qfturn   .  ■  ;  ^6437  J 

Selection — save  tunc.  Shorten  col- 
ection  process,  obtain  key  data  on 
s  of  your  choice.  Fur  information, 
il )  828-5558. 


rench  or  any 
Lii  guages  as  diplomats  do,  using  the  same 
U  S.  State  Department  easy  self-study  cas- 
settes and  Textbooks  Call  for  free  Catalog: 
Audio  Language  &  Knowledge  Institute 
1202  Lexington  Suite  272,  NY,  NY  10128 

800  722  6394 1 

ar's.  Master's,  Doctorate.  Guide  to 
Ss  offering  non-residential  degree  pro- 
through  independent  home  study, 
tted,  economical,  accelerated  pro- 
ji  Credit  given  tor  prior  accomplish- 
ed work  experience  Free  brochure, 
mi  Bear,  P.O.  Box  826H1,  Benicia, 
|4510.  (800)  835-8535. 

Self  Paced      Home  Study 
late  Bachelors  Masters  Doctors 

I  Admin,  Psychology,  Finance, 
;  alegal.  Intl  Business,  Health 
iman  Resources,  Tech  Mgmt 

:  1477-2254  (24  hrs) 
I  n  California  University 

;  hion-HA,  Tustin,  CA  92680 


al  degrees  by  research  in  diverse 
Mstance  learning  courses  arranged  in 
1  lead  to  European  academic  awards, 
eral  prospectus  send  $9  to:  Ml")  Edu- 
I  Consultants,  Royal  Albert  House, 
Street,  Windsor,  Berkshire  SL4  1  BE, 


Approved  university  degrees.  Eco- 
ll  home  study  for  Bachelor's,  Master's, 
[ate;  fully  approved  by  California 
louncil  tor  Private  Postsecondary  and 
l>nal  Education.  Prestigious  (acuity 
lis  tor  independent  study  and  lite- 
|jence  credits.  Free  information: 
»1  Crews,  M.D.  (Harvard),  President, 
jpia  Pacific  University,  Dept.  2F97 , 
hird  Street,  San  Rafael,  Calif.  94901. 


15; 


-5S22  or  (415)  459-1650. 


External  Associate,  Bachelor's,  Doctoral 
degrees  Business  administration,  law,  para 
legal,  psychology,  technology  management 
finance;  MIS,  international  business 
health-care  administration,  human  re 
sources,  communications.  Southern  Cali 
forma  University,  202  Fashion-HA,  Tustin 
Calif.  92680.  (800)  477-2254 


pnrm/rnft 

m  ■  SECRETS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  &  ^ 

Off  knitkilw 

Learn  at  home  the  secrets  of  how  to  motivate  your 
audience  and  leave  them  spellbound  Write  today  for 
FREE:  11  INSIDE  SECRETS.  American  Speaker, 
1101  30th  Street,  Art.  CA,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20007 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Extra  Income  '94— Earn  $200-$500  week- 
ly mailing  1 LW4  Travel  brochures.  For  more 
information  send  a  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  to:  Travel  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  612530, 
Miami,  Fla.  33161. 

Home  typists.  PC  users  needed.  $35,000 
potential.  Details.  Call  (805)  962-8000, 

ext.  B-22432. 

Liberal-Arts  graduates.  Twice  monthly 
subscription  bulletin  lists  current  openings 
nationwide:  Graduates,  Box  405 50,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  (703)  506-4400. 

Earn  money  reading  hooks,  $30,000/yr. 
income  potential.  Details:  (805)  962-8000, 
ext.  Y-22432. 

Want  a  job  on  a  cruise  ship.'  Stop  dream- 
ing1 Get  my  93-page,  no-nonsense  guide  to 
employment  afloat:  $5.95.  |ohn  Gorman, 
Box  61 2091-H.  North  Miami,  Fla  3  3261 . 

HEALTH 

Menopause  &  hormones  information — 

the  tacts  you  need.  Call  Health  Revelations 
tor  information:  U>08)  229-7917.  

GIFTS 


BARNEY4ZED  TO  DEATH? 

EXPRESS  10URSELE  WITH  THIS  SHIRV 

13  1 13  richly  deiaiied  comic  book  style  image 
si<  colors  hand  siikscreened  on  front  ol  ash 
colored  shirt  Available  hi  M-L-XL-XXL  (XXI  add  131 

■  T-SHIRT  $15  (add  S3  S  S  H) 

'OtWt  cofirjri  lejvyiwigrTt  Ul  tit  i*W  D^Mi 

■  SWEATSHIRT  '22  (add  S3  S  «  HI 

VISA,  MasterCard  Please  tax  card  #  expiration  date 
and  signature  to  509-747-1881  WA  res  8%  safes  lax 
Wl  Check  or  monev  order  to  WILD  BILL  GRAPHICS 
'  0  1312  W  Fifth  •  Spokane  WA  99204  •  509-7474181 


Your  name  in  runes  on  handmade  paper 
Suitable  tor  framing.  $5  from  Runes,  P.O. 
Bon  42  3-H,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio  45387. 


PENISES  OF  THE 
ANIMAL  KINGDOM 

Comparative  anatomy  chart  (23"x35")  depicts  the  male  copulatory  organs 
of  several  animals,  from  man  to  whale.  Features  the  fingerlike  appendage 
of  the  porpoise  penis,  the  extended  urethra  of  the  giraffe,  and  many  other 
genitological  oddities.  A  lithograph  of  rare  quality  suitable  for  framing  and 
display.  Includes  an  insert  of  descriptive  text.  Meal  as  an  educational 
resource,  decoration  for  home  or  office,  or  unique  gift.  To  order:  send 
$8.95  +  S2  for  postage  A  handling  to  Scientific  Novelty  Co., 
Box  673-K,  Bloomington,  IN  47402.  Please  allow  two  weeks  for  delivery: 


ANCIENT  TEACHINGS 

Jesus  fictional — Incontrovertible  proof 
$5.  Abelard,  Box  5652-H,  Kent,  Wash. 
i>s0o4-  

 CONTACT  LENSES  

Buy  your  contact  lenses  fall  brands)  at 
wholesale  prices  Seventy  percent  savings. 
Example — disposables  $17.  Information: 
(800)  521-3511. 


MERCHANDISE 


Cars  for  $100!  Trucks,  boats,  4-whcelcrs, 
motor  homes,  furniture,  electronics,  com- 
puters, etc.,  by  FBI,  IRS,  DEA.  Available 
your  area  now,  (  all  (805)  %2-8000,  ext.  S- 
224  32. 

Item  Search:  Wi  n  id's  Si  >  i  mdhand  Servii  es, 
1  1  1  West  Alder,  Missoula,  Mont  59802. 
(MOO)  4 37-7744  40-yeat  pawnshop  searches 
fi  >r  y<  hi. 


OLDTYMEl 

Rubber  Stamps 

S>Ksl)£,°fDesjgns  f 
Utkrlv  Divine  ,  af^'. 
Catalogue    fl.^w"  3 

mm 


Genuine  Yucatan  hammocks.  Amazingly 
colorful,  astonishingly  comfortable.  Com- 
plimentary brochure.  (800)  HAMMI  X  2. 
(800)  426-6392. 


R  A  RE  VIDEO 


Discover  FACETS  VIDEO'S  astonishing  collection  of 
20,000  foreign,  classic  American,  silent,  documentary, 
fine  arts  and  children's  videos  and  laser  disks  that  you  will 
simply  noffind  anywhere  else.  Purchase  or  rent  by  mail. 
FACETS  VIDEO,  1517  W.  Fullerton,  Chicago  60614 


FREE  SAMPLER  CATALOG:  1-800-331-6197 


Replica  Swiss  watches.  Best  warranty, 
prices,  cjn.il it \ ,  service,  guarantees.  (404) 
682-0609. 

GOURMET 


JUpton 
Tea  Imports 

Over  100  Varieties  of  Fine  Loose  Tea 
Call  1-800-234-TEAS  for  an  issue  of  the 

UPTON  TEA  QUARTERLY 
P.O.  BOX  159-A  •  UPTON,  MA  01568 


Gourmet  coffee,  tea,  and  spices.  Great 
gifts.  Free  catalogue.  North  Star,  H-113, 
6850  Colbern-Cover  Road,  Sandpoint, 
Idaho  83864-  (208)  263-7108 


:e  e» 


^■V-'     ETHNIC  AMERICAN  CLASSICS 

AMAZE  YOUR  KKIENUSI! 
CAJUN   CLASSIC  GUMBOS  ETOUf F-E  CRAWFISH  PIE 
JAMBALAYA.  COURTBOUILLON  ZYOECOCRAB  DIRTY  RICE 
BOUDAIN  •  MOPE1  TT-XMFX  FAjrTAS  CHIMICHANGAS.  PICO  DE 

GAUO.CEVICHE  QUESOFUNDIDO  CHAIUPAS  REFRrTOS 
AMA7JNG  TACO  SECRETS'  GOOD  OLD  BOY  SECRETS  OF  BUBBA 
CUISINE  ■  CHICKEN  FRIED  STEAKS  GRITS  &  GRAVY  BBQ  CHIU 
PECAN  PIE.  ETC   ONLY  58  FOR  25  AUTHENTIC  EASY  RECIPES  TO 
MAGNOLIA  MARKETING  P  O  BOX  1184  MAGNOLIA.  Tx  773SS 


Beans  and  rice.  Delicious  foods,  perfect 
protein.  Recipes.  Send  $8  to  Blue  Foods, 
P.O.  Box  477837,  Chicago,  III.  60647 


REAL  ESTATE 


Vermont  writer's  stunning  stone  contem- 
porary. 3BR/3BA.  50A.  Barn.  Pond.  $229K. 
(802)  429-2108. 

Government  homes  from  $1  (U  repair) 
Delinquent  tax  property.  Repossessions. 
Your  area:  (805)  962-8000,  ext.  c  iH-22432, 
f>  >r  c  urrent  repi  >  list 

Government  land  now  available  tor  claim 
(including  agricultural).  Free  recorded  mes- 
sage: (707)  448-1887.  (4KW6) 


ti 


POF  I  R\ 


Poetry  published.  No  gimmicks.  Send  up 

- 

Poetr>  contest — SI, 000.  Send  one  ongi 

■ 


Travel  secrets!  Airline  employee  guaran- 
lee-  \.  i;  50  vva\s  to  n.ivc  S$$,  time,  hassle. 


VAC  A  I  IONS 


Freighter  cruises — deluxe,  exotic,  inexpert- 
Flushing  N  Y  11  >58  (800)  S72  s  . 


GALAPAGOS 


Yoo,  9  other  adventurers  and  our  licensed  natural1 
ist  will  sail  by  yacht  to  explore  more  islands  than 
any  other  Galapagos  expedition.  60  trip  dates. 
Mochu  Picchu  option.  Free  brochure. 

I nc i  Floats  510-420-1550 
1 31 1-HP  63rd  St.,  Emeryville  CA  94A08 


Italian  Language  Studs  Tour.  Live  and 

: 

J-17.C  :all  (206)  563-4449. 


A.J.S.  "50  Plus  Travel  Club" 


lor  Top  Quality  Vacations  at  Great  Savings  to 

ISRAEL /ITALY 
SWITZERLAND 


I 


For  free  brochure  call:  71 8/945-5900  •  1  -800-221  -5002 


Arctic,  East  Asian  Russia.  Friendly,  sale, 
\  hp..  w  1 1 J 1 1 1  e ,  beaut  \ 

Alaska.  Information.  Chukotka-Alaska 

416-41 28. 


Invitation  to  Tuscan) 

pean  firm  specializing  in  properties  in  west- 
central  Tuscany,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
areas  in  the  world  Villas,  ancient  towers,  and 
farmhouses  for  rent  In  the  week.  Contact 
Suzanne  B  Cohen.  North  American  Agent.  94 
Winthrop  St.,  Augusta,  Maine  04330.  (207) 
622-0743.  Catalogue  Sv 


Home  exchange.  Join  responsible  world- 
wide membership  tor  inexpensive  travel! 

- 


LEARN  SPANISH 

Mexico' Costa  Rica 'Ecuador 'Guatemala  «More 

•  Lear  Spans."  ?» 1G-~  may  FAST 

•  fa  a)  ages  arc  all  Sveis 
,  •  Eiecutw  intense  'ToramS 

-c ..  tii  iToiii  ctiMii  •  Lasure  (ruins,  raMxest,  more..  ) 


P  0.8M40SI3-  Phila.PA  1S106-  1  -800-879-6640 


Smart  Vacations!  W.ukiki  6-day/4-star  stay 


West, 


date  mtormation.  Bonus  section  on 


..us.  hotels,  jet  lag.  $10.  M/M  Hist.  Ser- 
vices. PO  Box  101  5 ,  Dept.  H7,  Montrose, 


Great  Br. tains  most  inviting  cottages,  manor 
nouses  and  conversions  for  rent  Fully 
furnished  bed  bath  linens,  telephone,  log  fires, 
garden  plus  a  basket  heaped  with  provisions 
Contact  Suzanne  Cohen,  Agent  for  Rural 
Retreats  94  Wmthrop  St.,  Augusta.  ME  04330 
Tel  207  622  0743.  Full  color  catalog  S3  00 


luscany.  1  irtona  area.  Traditional  country 
home,  centuries  old  but  refreshingly  viral, 
secluded  in  private  park.  2  BR  2B  2 -story, 
lit!  ,<  ii  ot  superb  Canadian/Italian  hospi- 
t.ilm  i  lallahan,  52040  Montanare  di  Cor- 
ton  i   (  ARK   (575)  638159  or  (604) 


Creative  paradise; 

Design,  drawing,  painting,  photography,  sculpture,  his- 
Kincil  studies,  writing  Short  courses  for  all  abilities 
Vmerkan.  Dutch,  and  liiulisli  tutors  Free  brochure — 
Melier  dc  la  Rose,  46700  Montcabrier,  S  v\  France 
lei  (Oil  V3)  65246636  Fax  (Oil  33)  65365997. 
J  i  hour  l.ii'jlsh  brochure  service 


Sabbatical  or  vacation  home  in  perched 
medieval  village  on  French  Riviera.  From 
February.  $800  monthly.  Long-term  rates. 
L  i  ii  c  Is .  2B  Residence  d'Hennemont.  St. 
Germain-en-laye,  France  78100. 


BRITAIN  -  FRANCE  -  IRELAND 

Experience  R  c*  R  i-.  it  should  K- 
imu'iaie  aboard  a  DeLuxe  Barge  or  Captain  your  own 
Barge  ana  explore  the  Rivers.  Canals  &  Lakes  Irom 
the  No'tr-  ol  Scotland  lo  the  Mediterranean  and  or 
enioy  tne  delights  ol  the  Countryside  and  its 
People  Irorr.  your  own  Country  Coltage  in  Britain 
Phone  lor  ,i  brochure 
BLAKES  VACATIONS  -  1-800-628-8118 


Bl  SINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

I  \  ping —  hand  addressing.  >xY  vveeklv 
possible.  Free  details:  National,  Box  104- 
HM.  bland  Park,  N  Y.  1 1  558-0104-  

ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Bertram!  Russell  Society.  Informa- 
tion HM,  316  Kyle  Avenue,  College  Sta- 
tion.  Tex.  77840. 

ART  SUPPLIES  

Fiber  Arts  supplies:  spinning  wheels, 
handlooms,  fibers,  hooks,  equipment.  Cata- 
logue i>3.  Fiber  McGee's  Closet,  Route  3, 
Box  6d,  Richmond,  Mo.  64085.  (816)  776- 
225  J 

ART 

Anti  Erotica.  Write  tor  tree  catalogue 
of  l*ih-  and  19th-century  images,  tasteful, 
intriguing,  all  preferences.  Gallerie  Voyeur, 
P.O   R      :5l>4,  Dept.  H,  Louisville,  Kv. 

40201 
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me* 
- 

World 
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ice/nature  enthusiasts  are 

rugh  Science  Connection. 


c) 


-oductions!  Beautiful  single 
ue  men.  Pictures,  descrip- 
le,  Box  5637-HM,  Reno, 


The  Letter  Exchange  brings  you  con' 
tion.  Meet  minds,  not  bodies.  Send 
Box  6218-H,  Albany,  Calif.  94706. 


Are  you  lone] 
and  romantic 

Are  you  seriously  searching  for  lov 

Do  the  people  around  you  seem  dull,  compl 
unromantic,  and  pack-oriented?  Have  you 
disappointed  in  your  hope  to  find  someon 
could  love?  The  Happy  Few  can  send  yoi 
descriptive  essays  written  by  intelligent  f 
who  are,  like  you,  longing  for  something 
You  decide  whom  to  contact.  (Also  open  to 
For  free  information,  write:  The  Happv  F 
Dept  HM,  Box  382805.  Cambndge,  MAO 


Single  Booklovers,  a  national  grou 
been  getting  unattached  booklovers  ti 
er  since  1970.  Please  write:  Box 
Gradyville,  Pa.  19039;  or  call:  (215' 
5049. 

Anachron — the  generation  bridge. 

women/younger  men;  younger  wo 
older  men.  Send  SASE:  P.O.  Box  F 
New  York,  N.Y.  11367. 

Date  someone  in  your  league.  Gra 

and  faculty  of  the  Ivies,  Seven  Sisters 
Stanford,  University  of  Chicago,  1* 
western,  Duke  meet  alumni  and  acad 
The  Right  Stuff'  (800)  988-5288. 

At  the  Gate.  Meet  singles  sharing 
on  the  environment,  personal  growth 
tuality,  peace,  justice.  Free  detail.' 
09506-HP,  Columbus,  Ohio  43209. 

Singles  interested  in  arts  find  comi 
friends,  mates.  Culture  Lover's  Cc 
tions;  SASE  Box  1274,  Torrance, 
90505. (310) 217-7646. 

Russia,  Scandinav  ia,  France,  U.S.A| 

Correspondence  tor  sincere  prote* 
worldwide.  Scanna  International,  PCI 
4-HP.  Pittsford,  N.Y.  145  34.  (800 J 
3 1 70  anytime. 

Artistic  Connections  —  linking 
lovers  of  the  arts  across  the  nation,  I 
art,  film,  literature,  dance,  drama,  ph(| 
phy.  Write:  AC,  Box  116,  Chathan 

07928. 


Meet  confidentially,  serious  ar 
health-conscious  people.  Angelid| 
2418,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22042.  (703* 
0015. 


Classical  Music  Lovers'  Exch 
Nationwide  link  between  unattached 
lovers.  Box  31,  Pelham,  N.Y.  10803 
233-CMLS. 


Idealistic  man  17,  kind,  loyal,  p 

hardworking  (M.D.),  nice-looking- 
woman  match  tor  friendship,  ma 
children.  P.O.  Box  282876,  San  Fra 
Calif.  94128. 


Spirituality,  health-oriented.'  N.Y. 
area.'  Events,  newsletter.  Free  bro 
Conscious  Singles  Connection.  (2L 
7187.  

British  pen  pals!  Selections  based  e 
interest,  age,  etc.  Satisfaction  guard 
Free  details:  Transatlantic  Penfrienc 
2 1 76-H,  San  Pedro,  Calif.  907  31.  ; 


nglcs  Registry.  Intellectual  and  sin 
jsociations  SASE  207  H ill-Lake 
Hill  City,  Minn.  S S 7 4 N 


V'our  Cultured  Soulmate!  Artnci 
mule  lovers  of  the  art.s  nationwide, 
ential  service,  codes  used.  5  percent 
its  go  1 < •  v\  .11  d  non-profit  cultural 
ations  Inquire  today  about  limited- 
ee  offer.  Artnet,  I  395-A  S.  Colum- 
id,  Suite  i7°  1 1,  ( irand  Forks,  N.l ). 


ET  CETERA 


<m!  Information,  $1:  Gargoyle,  70S 
reet,  Baltimore,  Md.  21224. 


t  social  security  benefits  at  an  early  age 
'  for  early  retirement  New  facts  show  how 
j  in  claim  money  due  you  now  $10  for  the 
1  Send  check  or  money  order  Order  today 
Ijceive  a  free  $49.95  instant  travel-club 
t  ership  Order  from  United  Services.  4985 
t.ead,  PO  Box  3624.  Boulder.  Colo  80303 


:o  dump  your  wife.  Funk  advice. 
$25  fur  confidential  e  1  >p \  Fender 
hing,  Mil  East  Madison,  Suite 
Seattle,  Wash.  98122. 


SAVING  ISSUES 
I  HARPER  S  MAGAZINE? 

hndsome.  silver-embossed  si i peases 
hinders  hold  a  lull  year  of  issues. 

Lipcases — per  case.  $7.95;  3  for 
)5;  6  tor  $39-95.  Binders — per 

■r,  $9.95;  3  for  $27.95;  6  for  $52.95. 
!]  per  case/binder  for  postage  and 
lling;  $2.50  per  case/  binder  out- 
I.S.  (U.S.  funds  only.) 

ease  mad  your  order  (with  payment 
ID  to  Jesse  Jones  Intl.,  Dept.  HARD 
■:.  Erie  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  PA  19134. 
I  cards  accepted  (minimum  SIS); 
800)825-6690. 

[conditionally  guaranteed! 

tallow  4-6  weeks  for  tklinry  \'a  I'.O  lim  nam 
l/iw.vc  PA  mitkmls  add  7%  w/c.v  to 


(  1  mnniu  J  from  page  79 
I  used  to  sit  here  tor  hours  when  the 
girls  were  hahies,  rocking  them  and 
watching  the  endless  st  reams  1  >t  pedes- 
trians and  traffic  My  daughters  learned 
some  their  first  words  here:  Volkv 
wagen,  do-do-si-cu  (motorcycle),  he 
li-coppa,  and  hoom-truck,  the  ones 
w  ith  huge,  pounding  speakers. 

These  nights  when  I  sit  on  this  old 
porch  after  the  girls  are  asleep,  rock- 
ing in  the  ancient  plastic  glider  my 
parents  gave  u^,  I  stare  .u  the  cars  and 
imagine  that  someone  mighl  not  like 
my  face  hohhing  here.  Or  mayhe  the 
police  w  ill  chase  .mother  carjacker 
tic  im  Thrifty.  s  V  S(  >mei  me  else's  target 
might  walk  past  on  the  sidewalk  and 
In  iver  near  me.  I  have  m >  canu  ititlage. 

I  go  inside.  In  the  small  room  where 
I  wi >rk,  the  radi<  1  plays  rap.  "I'm  e ruisin' 
with  my  Glock  cocked,"  the  rapper 
Ice  c  Cube  smus.  "You  could. 1  had  a  V- 
S  instead  >  >t  a  5-8  slug  n  1  y<  nir  c  ranium, 
1  got  six  and  I'm  aimin'  'em."  I  think 
ot  W,  the  shadow  that  tlew  behind  me 
ih.it  day  m  front  of  my  mother-in- 
law's  house.  Recently,  he  w  as  involved 
m  a  tight  at  a  funeral  reception  tor  .1 
slain  friend,  and  he  ran  sin  toting  after 
the  man  into  the  parking  lot  of  m\ 
niece's  elementary  school,  Dwayne's 
1  ild  school.  It  was  afternoon,  .in J  the 
stream  <  4  departing  children  li  iwered 
as  W  tired  several  sht  its  and  then  fled. 
1  le  was  nut  on  hail  shortly  alter,  and 
1  see  him  on  the  street  almost  every 
day.  Dwayne  can't  talk  ahoui  11  w  ith- 
i  >ut  beginning  t<  >  sh<  nit . 

1  look  down  at  my  hands,  remem- 
bering our  recent  trip  to  the  pawn 
slu  ip  last  mi  inth  n  >  1> » >k  .it  rings  f,  ir  1  mr 
tenth  wedding  anniversary.  "Just  take 
a  look  at  the  guns,"  I  X\  ay  ne  said,  lead 
ing  me  to  that  counter,  lie  wanted 
me  to  hold  one.  1  wt  mldn't,  I  le  stared 
,11  the  rifles  111  a  long  staggered  row 
on  the  w  all,  and  1  watched  him  pie  k 
up  a  box  of  bullets,  king  and  thin  and 
gleaming.  I  know  that  with  him  and 
all  the  other  men,  the  guns  are  more 
(ban  |ust  protection — thev  love  the 
smell  and  the  weight  in  their  palms 
and  the  rolling  bullets  touching  their 
tingerpads.  They  s,i\  thai  they  do.  1 
glanced  at  all  the  handguns  under  m\ 
fingers,  under  the  glass,  and  went  to 
the  counter  on  the  other  side,  where 
the  rings  were  lined  up,  too.  The  w<  Mi- 
an clerk  smiled  and  shook  her  head. 


"That's  bow  11  always  is,  hon  the 
girls  look  at  jewelry  and  1  he  men  look 
.11  guns." 

When  a  car  hat.  kfircs,  I  1  >  d  I  forward 
c  if)  my  c  h.ur  undei  the  w  ind<  >w  and 
he  1  hi  I  he  cool  Wi  ><  id  1 1  *  n  >i  t*  ir  a  nn  1- 
ment.  I  go  into  the  baek  loom  to  see 
it  the  girls  hav  e  awakened,  but  they  arc 
sprawled  in  sleep.  I  go  into  1  he  kitchen 
and  stare  <  nil  the  windi  >w  at  the  run  1 A 
light  around  the  garage  door.  Dwayne 
has  taken  the  shotgun  out  of  the 
house.  .All  the  guns  are  in  the  garage 
w  nil  bun  111  iw.  I  can  hear  his  tan  and 
radii  >  m  mi  here.  1  have  km  >wn  1  )way  ne 
ti  >r  nn  ire  than  halt  inv  lite.  I  have  It  >ved 
bun  for  a  long  nine,  and  my  chest 
grows  light  when  I  see  the  gold  thread 
under  the  closed  wooden  door.  He's 
our  there,  cleaning  his  guns,  trying  to 
fix  things.  ■ 

July  Index  Sources 

1,2,3  Institute  ol  Peace  and  ( Conflict  Stud- 
ies (Waterloo,  C  Canada);  4,5  U.S.  Dept.  of 
Veterans  Affairs;  6  U.S.  Federal  Election 
Commission/American  Medical  Associa- 
tion (Chicago);  7  Steffie  Woolhandler  and 
David  1  limmelstein,  I  'enter  fur  National 
Health  Program  Studies  (Cambridge, 
Mass.),  ft  Jean  Rouleau,  Montreal  Heart 
Institute  (Montreal);  9  Advisory  Board 
Company  (Washirviton);  10  National  Cen- 
ter tor  Health  Statistics  (Hyattsville,  Md  ); 
1 1  National  Institute*  ot  I  lealth  (Bethes- 
da,  Md.);  12  (  enter  tor  Media  and  Public 
Affairs  (Washington);  13  U.S.  Bureau  ot 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms;  14  Harp- 
er's research/Post  Mortem  Arts  (Seattle);  15 
United  Nations  Population  Division 
(N  YC),  16  (  'ouned  of  Europe  (Stras- 
bourg, France)  /Population  Reference  Bu- 
reau (Washington),  17  VCIOM  (Moscow); 
lft  Institute  tor  Scientific  Information 
(Philadelphia);  19  MHQ  The  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Military  History  (N.Y.C);  20,21 
National  (  Conference  of  Christians  and 
lews  (N.Y.C);  22  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics;  2  3,24  1  >avid  ( Clarke,  Inside  EPA 
Water  Policy  Report  (Arlington,  Va.);  25 
U.S.  Fish  ck  Wildlife  Service;  26  New  York 
City  Landmarks  Commission;  27  Nation- 
al Indian  t  i.mung  Commission  (Washing- 
ton); 2ft  InterTnhal  Bison  C  ooperative 
(Rapid  City,  S.D.);  29  National  Buffalo 
Association  (Fort  Pierre,  S  D);  30  Fred 
Eck  (Oatman,  An:.),  31  Stephen  Podewell 
and  Susan  Huizinga,  Western  Michigan 
University  (Kalamaroo,  Mich  ),  32  W  illiam 
Murdoch  (Maidstone,  England),  33  British 
Sausage  Bureau  (London);  34  Jonathan 
Wardlow,  /  )en  Bla  Avis  (t  Copenhagen);  3S 
Amblin  Entertainment  (Universal  1  City, 

Calif'.);  36  Toledo  Museum  of  Art  (Toledo. 

Ohio);  37  Treehouse  Fun  Ranch  (D<  e, 
Calif.);  3ft  Universal  Esperanto  rela- 
tion (N.Y.C.);  J9Klingonl  manage  School 
(Red  Lake  Falls,  Minn  ). 
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Attention,  Professors! 

Fur  I  ii  vcars.  Harper's  Magazine  has  brought 
readers  the  best  in  American  thought,  opinion,  and 
humor  livery  issue  contains  articles,  essays,  letters, 
ami  stories  that  have  consistently  challenged  contempo- 
rary pen  eptions  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  present. 

Join  the  growing  number  of  educators  who  use 
Harper's  in  the  classroom  The  richest  source  of  ureal 
w  ruing  in  \merica  today. 

Mailable  lor  $1.50  per  copy  (50%  off  the  cover 
price)  Short  term  subscriptions  available. 


l  oK  MOKI  IMOKMAI  IOV,  UINTAH  Kim  I.YNCII,  HutlVK's  .\U(i- 

i//.vf,  <)(>(>  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012.  (212)  <>H- 
(i5(W. 


Henry  Jameses  Tribute 
to  a  City's  Ximeless  Spirit 


"You  care  for  the  terrible  town,  yea  even  for  the 
'horrible ,'  as  I  have  overheard  yon  call  it,  or  at 
least  think  it,  when  you  supposed  no  one  would 
know.  .  .  yon  are  ready  to  follow  its  hypothetic 
dance  even  to  the  mainland  and  to  the  very  end  of 
its  tether. " 


I 


n  New  York  Rex'isited,  first  published  in 
Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  in  1906, 
1  lenry  James  observes  turn-of-the-century 
New  York  m  vivid  detail.  Although  written 
in  1904-1905,  wh>  n  be  returned  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  alter  livin  abroad  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  the  essay  is  as  pertinent  toda\  as  it  was  90  years  ago.  In 
ibis  volume,  the  text  appears  as  it  did  when  originally  published, 
and  is  enhanced  with  period  illustrations  1  photographs  and  an 
introductory  essay  by  Lewis  1  I.  Lapham,  ediii  n  >  >i  Harper's  Magazine. 


WAILABLE  IN  BOOKSTORES  EVERYWHERE  OR  ORDER  THI 
BOOKSHELF  ADVERTISEMENT  ELSEWI  It  I 
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LETTERS 

C  Continued  from  page  5 

not)  about  the  new  right-to-die  of 
nizations,  let  it  be  known  that  Hi 
lock  now  stands  as  a  voice  of  req 
and  a  clearinghouse  of  information 
this  pressing  issue. 

The  Hemlock  Quarterly  served} 
purpose — giving  terminally  ill  itj 
viduals  information  they  could] 
nowhere  else.  But  now  it's  timer 
quit  clipping  "barbiturate  recifF 
and  work  to  create  a  climate  in  wq 
laws  that  permit  physician-assist 
suicide  can  he  passed.  With  its  href 
er  locus,  TimeLines  may  have  pusl 
the  camel  "out  of  the  tent,"  as  Ft 
man  writes,  but  it's  heading  fori 
oasis  where  friends  and  family  1 
no  longer  need  to  worry  about  q 
much  vodka  their  loved  one  need| 
wash  clown  the  Nembutal  after  ft 
ing  the  Dramamine,  then  putt! 
rubber  bands  around  a  withered  nl 
while  getting  the  plastic  bag  re;J 
In  this  oasis,  a  legal  alternative! 
suffering  will  exist,  finally,  for  1 
initially  ill  people. 

Kris  Larson 
Editor,  TimeLines 
Eugene,  Oreg. 

In  her  perceptive  article  on  the  t 
tory  of  the  modern  euthanasia  md| 
ment,  Anne  Fadiman  neverthel 
misinterprets  the  future  role  of  1 
newly  formed  Euthanasia  Research 
Guidance  Organization  (ERGO! ). 
cause  the  plastic -bag  method  of  self-' 
liverance  from  a  terminal  illness  rr 
remain  an  option  for  the  present  (r 
that  America  is  so  close — seve 
years — to  legalizing  physician-ass 
ed  suicide  tor  the  dying),  ERGO; 
concentrating  on  the  careful  imi 
mentation  of  this  form  of  euthana 
Although  limited  (it  involves  no  let 
injections),  this  method  could 
fraught  with  dangers  of  abuse  if  1 
laws  and  guidelines  are  unsound. ' 
aim  to  provide  the  expert  knovvlei 
that  will  make  both  patients  a 
health  professionals  happy  with  t 
outcome. 

Derek  Humphry 
President,  ERGO! 
Junction  City,  Oreg. 
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.disappointed  with  Anne  Fadi- 
rticle  on  the  Hemlock  Quarter- 
tad  of  .in  evenhanded  appraisal 
ithical  issues  behind  the  ri^lit- 
novement  and  periodicals  like 
adiman's  romp  through  the 
iterature  manages  to  trivialize 
"icerns  of  those  forced  to  take 
avalier  attitude  toward  these 

le  candidly  acknowledging  that 
"healthy,"  "voyeuristic"  read- 
IQ,  Fadiman  irresponsibly  as- 
that  most  of  its  "affluent  w  hite 
11  with  gray  hair"  subscribers  are 
irfully  disinterested  as  herself, 
ters  to  HQ  readers  as  amiable 
uts,  "recipe  clippers"  who  read 
e  way  others  read  "Needlepoint 
>r  Bon  Appetit."  One-upping  the 
i  stereotype  of  those  involved 
tght-to-die  movement  as  bizarre 
s  obsessed  with  death  and  all 
morbid,  Fadiman  characterizes 
eaders  as  "prurient  . . .  connois- 
pf  suicide  [who]  might  enjoy 
>  hi  «w  to  slice  up  an  abdomen  in 
re  armchair  spirit  as  a  subscriber 
(rmet  might  relish  learning  how 
■  up  a  wild  hoar,  knowing  that 
so  hard  to  buy,  so  bard  to 
ind  so  laden  with  cholesterol 
ie  would  never  actually  make 

Kips  the  most  important  group 
readers  that  Fadiman  fails  to 
Is  are  those  with  chronic-pro- 
e  diseases;  for  example,  people 
i£  from  multiple  sclerosis  and 
mer's.  She  intimates — though 
luely  and  casually  that  1  may 
^.derstand  her  position  correct- 
i  at  euthanasia  for  those  w  ith 
.:  al  diseases  is  morally  accept- 
ed that  for  all  others  it  repre- 
;  ingerous  moral  slippage.  Those 
;  d  with  chronic-progressive  dis- 
i  lay  he  readers  i  if  HQ  because  of 
:  rational  tears  of  future  years — 
]  rhaps  decades — of  incapacita- 
chronic  pain,  and  institu- 
Jzation.  These  topics  may  not 
;  hed  with  Fadiman's  jaunty,  Ar- 
rtd  Old  Lace  description  of  her 
•ay  thanatological  orgy,"  but  they 
1:1  have  been  included  in  any 
jitful  discussion  of  the  ethics  of 
;  asia. 

<  ne  Spurlock 
'  ork  City 


TRAVEL  TAPES 


U  IB-  8 


i^^V      TRAIN  of  IlKH  •.III"'" 

L   ^  audio  tapes  will  exhilarate  your  gray  matter  into  a 
w      carnival  ride  of  colors  Each  90  minute  tape  brings  you 
a  dazzling  collection  ot  great  new  music  and  storytelling  from 
renowned  and  new  artists  They'll  make  your  mouth  laugh 

feet  tap.  and  eyes  tear-up  _„_._._  

Call  right  now  lor  a  tree  catalog 
of  the  fwT  tapes  Better  yet.  have 
your  Visa  or  MasterCard  handy 
when  you  call  and  mention  Harpers    pppi  „jpi 
We'll  send  you  Volume  I  toi  just  SKi  «| 
(regularly  $15)  including  S&H  with  j^^jjlf^t 
our  money  back  guarantee  if  you're  Kj^SBl 
not  completely  satisfied 

1-800-676-7166 


TRAIN  OF  THOUGHT 

3334  E  Coast  Hwy.  #429 
Corona  Del  Mar  CA  92625 


Free  Catalogs 
of  Best  Book 
Bargains 

From  the  world's  largest  book- 
seller, free  catalogs  featuring  sav- 
ings of  up  to  80%  on  quality  pub- 
lishers' overstocks,  imports,  exclu- 
sive reprints,  audio  and  video. 
Write  for  your  catalog. 


Barnes  &  Noble 


Dept.  704N  126  5th  Ave. 
New  York,  NY  10011-5666 


mictorian 


Ladies  is  your  Man  an  Eternal 
Boy?  If  so,  and  you  would  like 
to  make  him  the  proper 
gentleman,  then  we  offer  a 
beautiful  full  color  catalog  to 
assist  you.  Great  art,  clothing, 
books  and  quality  traditional 
implements.  Catalog  $5,  TNV. 
2315-B  Forest  Dr.,  Suite  68H, 
Annapolis,  MD  21401.  CC 
orders  1-800-778-7428. 


N  A 


T  U 


R  a 
& 


SPIRIT 


C  A  R  E  T  T  i 


100%  ADDITIVE  FREE 
NATURAL  TOBACCOS 


k-4 


NATURAL  AMERICAN  SPIRIT 
tobacco  and  cigarettes.  100% 
free  of  chemical  additives.  If 
you  use  tobacco  the  way 
Native  Americans  intended,  01 
if  you  smoke  out  of  choice 
rathei  than  habit.. .here  is  an 
alternative  you  should  tiy.  By 
sending  $ !  for  each  sample 
pack  of  your  choosmg- 
FILTER;  NON-FILTER; 
FILTER-MENTHOLATED; 
AND/OR  POUCH  OF 
LOOSE  TOBACCO-you 
certify  that  you  are  of  legal  age 
to  purchase  tobacco  products,  and  we'll  ship  your  sample 
order  the  day  we  receive  it.  Please:  No  request  for  multiples 
of  the  same  item.  POB  25140,  Sample  Request  Department 
HARP7,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87  504.  Charge  telephone  sample 
orders  ($4.00)  to MC/V  (800)-332-5595 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Qurmng  Smoking 
Now  Gieatty  Reduces  Senous  Risks  to  Nbur  Health 


Dreat yourself... 


to  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  handwoven 
hammocks  from  Costa  Rica. 


Designed  to  provide  more  body  support  than 
the  top-selling  brand,  these  colorful  hammocks 
cost  less,  too!  Plus.  5%  of  each  sale  will  be  con- 
tributed to  the  Monteverde  Cloud  Forest  Preserve. 

Single-$55  Double-$60 
Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  your  money  back.  Add 
$9.95  to  each  order  for  shipping/handling.  Mail 
check  or  money  order  to:  Costa  Rican  Treasures 
P.O.  Box  8764 
Toledo,  OH  43623 
Please  include  complete  street 
address  and  telephone 
number  with  your  request 


Traveling  (^t\ 
Overseas? 

Business  &  Vacation  EUROPA-LET 

Rentals  Available 
in  over  25  countries 

•Secluded  Villas 
•Ski  Chalets 
•Castles 
•Cottages  &  Farmhouses 
•Apartments  &  Flats 
•Private  Bejch  Homes 

Europa-Let,  Inc. 
Tropical  Inn-Let 

92  North  Main  St 
.     ,  ,       ,       Ashland,  OR  97520 

0PJ£2Li22:i£!  <503)  ^-ssoe 

"'  FAX:  (503)  482-0660 
1  -800-462  -44 86 

The  Comfortable  Alternative  to  High  Rise  Hotels. 


TRAVEL 


BRITAIN:  Delightful 
cottages  &  farmhouses 
stately  mansions  & 
castles.  Cotswolds, 
Lake  Dist  &  Scotland. 
Personally  selected. 
Rent  by  week/month. 
Call    (212)  460-8012. 
FREE  RURAL  RETREATS 
CATALOG 


Live  and  Learn 
^  Languages 
Overseas 

with 

Immersion  learning  in  small  classes,  30  hr/w 
People  of  all  ages  from  around  the  world 
2  to  12  week  courses  offered  year  round 
Various  accommodations  available 

O  France       O  Spain 
O  Germany    O  Italy 
O  Russia        O  Japan 

O  Switzerland 


CALL  1  -800-648-4809  for  a  Free  Brochure 


] 


LIVK  and  STUDY  in  a  CHATEAU 
in  FRANCE 


5  6  S  9  S  S  6  9  5 


French  I-anguage,  Intensive  French, 
Business  French,  French  &  Cooking 
In  English:  Cooking,  Food  &  Wine  Tour, 

Pool. Tennis  courts,  Max.  ftp.  per  class. 
1  -8  week  courses.  Family  atmosphere 
near  Burgundy  Beaujolais  area 

close  to  Lyons 

Ft  Oi  l  des  TROIS  FONTS 
CHATEAl  de  [VIATEL 
42300  ROANNE,  FRANCE 

France  Fax:  77  70  80  01  Tel:  77  71  53  00 
Contact  USA:  I)r  (  live  Roberts 
Tel. (310)945  6632  Fax.(310(693  9592 


r 


y^"~  "  .Vj 

Y\  ines  and  C  uisinc 
of  Italy  and  Portugal 


Mariner  Tours  invites  you  to  join  one 

of  our  small,  escorted  gr<>u[)s  to: 
Tuscany:  Cooking  classes  by  Cordon 
|  Bleu  School  ol  Florence  in  a  15th  century 
i  farm-house,  visit  vineyards  with  a  wine 
,  e\i>crt...  September  mid  ( K  toher,  1994 
<•  Piedmont  &  Tuscan>:  Visit  premier 
;  wineries,  stay  in  elegmit  inns,  sample  the 
;  tine  cuisine  of  the  regions. ..October,  1994 
i  mid  Spring,  1995 

Portugal:  V  ineyard  tours,  wine  tastings 
!  mid  accommodations  at  private  estates  and 
manor  houses. ..October.  1994 

for  information  or  for  custom  lours  for 
fundraising,  gourmet  or  winelasling  clubs. 


call:  617-267-6113 




ubs,  P 


HAWK,  I'M  YOUR  SISTER 

Women's  Wilderness  Canoeing 

River  Journeys  and  Seminars 

Writing  Retreats  with 
Sharon  Olds  &  Deena  Metzger 

Leadership  Training  for  Young  Women 

For  Women  and  Men 
Couples  Retreat.  Russia  in  1995 

BEVERLY  ANTAEUS  P.O.  Box  9109  H 
Santa  Fe,  NM  87504  505-690-4490 


PALM  VILLAS  RESORT  is  located  just  minutes 
from  WALT  DISNEY  WORLD*  EPCOT*  Center. 
MGM*  Studios,  ShAWORLD*  UNIVERSAL 
STUDIOS'-  WE  I  N  WILD* 
and  many  attractions  in  the 
( )rlando  area    And.  don't 
forget    the    white  sand\ 
beaches  &  championship   PALM  I  VILLAS 
golf  nearhn ' 


t 

M  I  VII 


I  Vl<>\  W)l  U  I  l  ORII)\  GE  I  -  \  \\  \\  IN  A 

CONDOFOR  Hit  PRH  E  Of  \  HOTEL! 

T  New  1 .2,3.4  bednn  condos   *  World  Cup  Pkgs 

*  Spacious  M.^Ier  Suites.         *  Golf  Packages 

*  l  ull  kitchen  living  dining  *  Guest  Serwces 
T  Private  Balcony  T  Security 

T  Pool  •  Jacuzzi  •  Tennis         *  I  ree  HBO 


1-800-396-2330 


The  Might  of  the  Ear  M 

I  suppose  we  are  to  laugh  at  ij| 
ennarian  who  visited  a  plague  J 
on  his  ear  in  an  attempt  to  detu 
whether  our  pets'  ear  mites  caJ 
humans  ["How  Curiosity  (A| 
Killed  the  Cat  Doctor,"  Re;j 
April].  But,  in  tact,  there  are  pfl 
millions  of  human  and  animal  1 
mental  subjects  out  there  whel 
have  wished  there  were  a  few  mj 
venturers  of  science  abroad.  Im;| 
a  doctor  conducting  an  experinl 
himself  :  not  a  dollar  ot  grant  mo] 
graduate  students  at  his  beck  ail 
no  symposiums  at  which  to  d<| 
paper,  and  actual  personal  disci  I 

It  Columbus  had  been  on  til 
demic  dole,  he  nuyht  have  sel 
chimps  afloat  on  a  boat  with  sell 
ing  year  and  waited  to  see  if  t 
turned  from  the  East.  Wilbj 
Orville  might  have  electrosb 
their  dog  into  nosing  the  eleva 
when  the  plane  headed  dowi 
Sir  Edmund  might  have  air-d 
200  Himalayan  rabbits  on  top 
Snowy,  then  pondered  how  to  ri 
the  corpses  so  as  to  study  their) 
and  reaction  to  the  cold  betor 
ally  embarking  on  an  ascent  hiir 
at  least  writing  the  grant  propi 

I  wouldn't  put  Dr.  Lope:  up 
Nobel  Prize  (which  has  probably 
as  much  bad  science  as  the  sea 
the  philosophers'  stone,  phlo 
and  modem  pharmaceuticals), 
has  certainly  satisfied  my  quest 
to  Cod's  purpose  in  creating  ea 

Bor»  Howard 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Award 

Hu7'pL'r'.s  Magazine  on  April 
ceived  three  National  Magazine  / 
from  the  American  Society  ot  M; 
Editors.  The  1993  winners  in  th 
categories  are  as  follows:  Featurt 
my:  "The  Last  Shot,"  by  Dare 
(April).  Fiction:  "The  Prophet 
Jupiter,"  by  Tony  Earley  (January 
400- Pound  CEO,"  by  Ceorge  Sa 
(February);  and  "The  Practical  I 
by  Allan  Gurganus  (July).  Essa 
Criticism:  "Mirronngs,"  by  Lucy 
(February);  "A  Woman's  Wor 
Louise  Erdrich  (May);  and  "The 
ot  Blue-Sky  California,"  by  Davie 
(July). 


l)()l  BLE  ACROSTIC  NO.  139 


by  Thomas  H.  Middleton 


ie  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  contain  .1  quota- 
tion from  .1  published  work.  11k-  numbered  squares 
in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the  numbered  blanks 
under  the  WORDS.  The  WORDS  form  an  acrostic:  the 
first  letter  of  each  spells  the  name  of  the  author  and 
the  rule  of  the  work  from  which  the  quotation  is 
taken.  The  letter  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of 
'  each  square  indicates  the  WORD  containing  the  let- 
]  ter  to  he  entered  in  rh.it  square.  Contest  rules  and 
1  the  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appear  on  page 
1  76. 
i 

if  LUES  WORDS 
5  A.  Am  charac  tet 


actor  who 


57     156  i:i 


47     146  174 

214     86  62 


143     61      ^7     7:      26     208  42 
130    125    108    91  82 


played  Leroy, 
the  gardener  in 
The  Bad  Seed 
(full  name) 

5  B.  Wristwatches  ai 

the  Battle  1  if 
the  Alamo,  or 
Robert  E.  Lee's 
telephi  me,  e.g. 

jc.  Vulgar,  scur- 
rilous 199    101     4ti     153     1 5  145 

D.  Hardy 

4*     196    133    120    1 85  25 

E.  Guiding  doc- 
trine 8      155    109    227     44      I?     152  134 

F  Third-century 

saint.  Roman  6      198     SO      27     229     M      58  65 

mart  vr 

151 

G.  1909  song  by 

Will  D.Cobb  207  137  74  19  91  222  104  45 
and  John  H. 

Flynn  (hyph  )  177    191  16 

H.  "Mind  not  high 

things,  but  con-  2 19  64  123  114  22  51  79  228 
descend  ti  1  men 

 "(3wds.,  59    lid  180 

Rom  12:16) 
I  Ignorant, 

nescient  30     20     73     154    110    127     58  173 

211     49     95     224    2  1  S 

|.    Gorges,  figures     

201     181    225    115  212 

K.  "When  you're 

wounded  and  57     m     21      90     100     55     140  220 

left  on  "  (2 

wds.;  Kipling,  172    188    210    41     226    179  215 

The  Young 

British  Soldier)  is     |92  9 

L.  "The  are 

wholesome.  164     51     122    139    206  7 

then  no  planets 

strike,"  says 

Marcellus 

(Hamlet) 
M.  Luminous 


158     53  51 


!3  204 


Fixed, 

pre-arranged 

Excessive  supple, 
surfeit 

Pressing,  1  if  im- 
mediate concern 

Bulldi  cers,  e  g 


Estimable,  meri- 
torii  his 
Attractive 

Made  sure 

Horrible 

Superfic  ial 
knowledge  of 
something 

Inequitable,  n  it 
lair 

Eat  up.  especial- 
K  in  the  military 
(2  wds  ) 
Sheer  fabric  1  if 
silk.  n\  li  in,  1  'i 
ravi  in 

Steeds  lor  Sahu, 

eg 


/ 1  Stamped  1  tut 

Z2. Chisels,  swin- 
dles, s^  reu  s 


113  150  165  138  183  216 
142  159 


147 


11 


M     56     217     43  59 


221    209    |84    126    117    107  170  |97 

105  24  12S 
155     77     202     10     191  l?2 

54     78     157     60     166     40  14  29 
17     15(i      1      92      12  148 

96     lis     52     66     106    17s  11 

195     |90     161     189     56       5  99  76 
144  149 

ldO    141     119     2      102  89 

85      167     205     169     182      80  54  52 

4      187     165     112     175    129  71 

168    151     68     218     |8     194    205  186 

88 

67      5      70     162     84     105    124  225 
98     176    94     81     200  87 

At  :ROSTl<  87 


FIZZLE 


13      14      15      16      17      18      19      20  21 


22  23 


Moving  Parts 

hs  E.  R.  (.  tatii  and  Richard  Maltb\  Jr. 


1  -J  >•  I 

non-overlapping  clues  producing  two  answers.  From 
one  to  in  "in  case  foul  consecutive  letters  must 
be  removed  from  om  ol  the  paii  and  added  to  the 
other,  creating  two  new  words,  which  become  the 
lights  foi  the  row  (Across)  oi  column  (Down)  indi- 
cated.  For  instance,  if  STAR<  II  and  SOLAR  are  the 
clue  answers,  the  lights  would  He  STAR  and  SCHOLAR. 
As  in  tins  example,  the  fragment  may  be  removed 
from,  and  added  to,  any  part  ol  the  answer  words. 
The  enumerations  in  parentheses  are  given  in  order 
of  the  answers  clued,  which  may  not  necessarily  be 
the  order  of  entry. 

Clue  answers  include  three  proper  names;  one 
more  appears  among  the  lights.  Webster's  Collegiate 
(Tenth  Edition)  does  not  include  one  clue  answer  in 
22  and  the  first  light  in  1  5  and  24-  The  solution  to 
last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  76. 


Ai  ROSS 

1  Si.  ores  "The  Entertainer,"  broadcast  by  singer  like 
Ella?  (4.7) 

2  Beautiful  girl—  ripe  tor  a  makeover — ransacked  posh 
Southern  stores  (4,5) 

5    Long  time  agent,  getting  40%  off,  w  ill  recast  Lash 
Larue's  debut  (3,5) 

4    Author  allegedly  holds  hourly  "Clean  Dancing"  run- 
through'  (5,5) 

5.  The  thing's  found  going  back  through  statistics:  two 
teams  heartlessly  carved  up  Poles  (  5,6) 

6.  Middle  of  nuptial  service:  boring  man  jilted  Norma 
(5,5) 

7    Ballet  dancers  verbalized,  in  essence,  about  mad 
desire  (4,7) 

V  Mishmash.' This  piece  levels  talk  about  those  people.' 

Jim  the  opposite  treatment!  (4,7) 
9.  Strand  dark  red  Indian  from  the  Antilles  around 

Rhode  Island  beachfront  (6,5) 
10.  ( 'aught  in  furious  Amazon,  e.g.,  sailor  turned  to 

prognosticator  oi  the  future  ( 5,5) 
I  I    Fortune  teller  said  to  burn  plastic  tire  after  Mass.  It's 

i  >n  the  bishi ip's  head'  (4,5) 
1  2    Very  concerned  with  auxiliary  demand  tor  payment, 

rejected  General  Electrics  proddings  (6,6) 


Down 

13.  It's  an  awful  mark  of  shame,  or  is  her  tooling  around 

more  indicative  of  a  stable  character.'  (5,7) 
14-  Resin  produced  initially  during  fuel  strike — nu>st  of 

this  exploded  (5,5) 
1  5.  Branch  office's  head  gets  nowhere — loss  on  the  books 

shows  the  German  turnover  (5,3) 
16.  Gas-fired  devices  burst  there  as  an  amount  of  petrol 

ignited  ends  of  range  (7,5) 
1  7.  Reasons  tor  mass  reorganization  ot  Soviet  jails:  writers 

(7,4) 

18.  Splinter  group,  intent  to  hold  on  to  $100,  upset  store 

owner  but  not  one  teller  (4,7) 
1LL  Fancy,  top-grain,  split,  gilt,  or  natural  hides  (7,4) 
20.  Groups  traipse  drunkenly  nearby,  hoisting  hard  liquor 

(7,4) 

Booze  gets  you  overly  upset  in  High  Church.  A  lot  i 


21 

22. 

23. 
24. 


amore  turns  up  here!  (6,4) 

One  moving  in  fast  circles  in  Rome  can  appear  to  be 
rich  to  a  Junior  Leaguer  crossing  the  border.' Just  the 
opposite!  (7,4) 

What  misery!  A  girl,  losing  last  impacted  molar,  take: 
it  finally  like  a  man  (4,6) 

C  'unous,  tall,  rangy,  brave  character  sounds  twisted 
with  liquor  (°,  5) 


C  a  Hit  est  III  lies:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  n»  "Moving  Tans,"  (  Lout's  Mayarmc.  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012. 1 
you  already  subscribe  to  /  (atjvr's,  please  include  .i  cop>  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Senders  of  the  tirst  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  wil 
receive  one  year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the  September  issue.  Winners  of  the  May  puzzle,  "Jimini 
i  ncket."  arc  I  Hvighi  I  >.  Freund,  Sacramento,  t  alifomia;  Louise  Rehak,  Toronto,  Canada;  and  Alex  Vaughn,  Old  Lyme,  Connecticut. 


ITS  50  REFINEMENTS 
IS  AN  ENGINEERING  DEGREE. 

AKES  A  DRIVER'S 


)RD  TAURUS 

AMERICA'S 
IT-SELLING  CAR. 
AGAIN. 


)  people  would  look  at  build- 
mericas  best-selling  car*  as 
inmate  achievement.  Our 
hers  looked  at  it  as  a  good 
[instead  of  putting  Ford 
Is  on  a  pedestal,  they  put 
Jer  a  magnifying  elass,  and 


found  over  50  ways  to  make  it 
even  better.  Their  improvements 
include  "an  additional  supplemen- 
tal restraint  system,"  "enlarged 
rotors"  and  "revised  spring/stabilizer 
bars"  — engineer  talk  that  trans 
lates  with  the  turn  of  a  key  into 
"new  stan 
dard  passen- 
ger air 
bag."" 

"better  braking  performance"  and 
"more  responsive  ride  and  han- 
dling." Everyone  can  appreciate 
refinements  like  that. 
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Retirement  Plan  B: 
Call  Aetna. 


You're  sitting  around  one  Sunday  afternoon 
when  the  phone  rings.  It  seems  your  long-lost 
uncle  has  just  died  naming  you  as  his  sole 
beneficiary.  It'll  never  happen,  hi  [he  real 
world,  retirement  takes  serious  planning. 
At  Aetna,  we  understand  this.  Because  of 
our  expertise,  we're  helping  over  1,000,000 
people  retire  comfortably.  So  don't  wait  for 
Uncle  Winthrop.  Phone  1-800-AETNA60 
for  our  free  brochure  instead.  It's 
called  Retirement  Made  Eas\." 
Aetna.  A  policy  to  tlo  more; 
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LETTERS 


Wired,  tor  Better  or  Worse 

The  argument  between  Sven  Birk- 
ert-  and  Kevin  Kellv  on  the  terrors 
and  pleasures  ot  computer  networks 
["The  Electronic  Hive."  Readings. 
May]  boils  down  to  an  unanswerable 
question:  "W'hatV  human.1"  For  Birk- 
erts,  a  literary  critic,  it  has  to  do  with 
souls  and  "depth"  and  the  search  for 
meaning  and  purpo>e:  with  tradition, 
ritual,  mystery,  and  individualism — 
"primary  things."  For  Kellv.  one  of  the 
rounders  ot  the  \X  ELL.  a  computer- 
conferencing  system,  the  primary  thine 
is  the  Net.  the  hive  which  "conveys 
the  logic  ot  both  the  computer  and 
nature."  He  writes  or  "one  planetarv 
soul"  and  of  "techno-spintualism"  and 
the  "organic"  nature  of  networked 
computer  reflecting  our  own  brains, 
themselves  mere  "networks  of  mini- 
nund>."  For  Birkert-.  the  networked 
computers  of  the  hive  are  dehumaniz- 
ing; tor  Kellv.  "we  become  more  hu- 
man, not  less  >o.  when  we  use  them." 
This  conflict  strikes  me  as  not  unlike 
Plato's  differences  with  the  Sophists, 
who  would  have  pro>pered  on  the  Net 
I 

W  hile  I  e>>entiallv  agree  with  Kel- 
lv (though  hi-  emergent  "planetary 
soul"  is  a  bit  much*.  I  regret,  like  Birk- 
erts.  having  to  give  up  the  comforting 
st:  1. 1 

•  lgnii     nt.  connects 

haie  an  "I."  Too  bad.  Birkerts's  divi- 
sion of  the  world  into  the  "deep" 
(desert  islander- )  and  'Shallow"  (net- 
worker^  i-  a  phony  one,  and  his  notion 
that  networking  and  "existential  co- 


■ 


herence"  are  inimical  is  simplv  nc 
sense.  Even  his  notion  that  our 
gagement  with  computers  and  th 
nets  is  a  kind  of  laziness — ease  o\ 
true  physical  effort — is  wrong 
speaks  of  "deeper  philosophical  ran  .. 
fications,"  but  in  tact  he  is  afraid 
them. 

Kellv's  laissez-faire  attitude  towaj 
the  "largest  functioning  anarchy  in  t; 
world."  meanwhile,  seems  amarinc 
complacent.  If  creatures  of  the  p« 
were  hived  under  queen  bees  li 
Alexander  the  Great  or  Genghis 
it  seems  unlikelv  that  hived  creatui 
of  the  future  will  escape  their  own  hi 
masters.  And  the  unhived?  No  do1 
thev  will  get  stepped  on.  The  Soph) 
principle  "knowledge  is  power"  w 
make  them  mere  meat  at  the  fringe 

.And  tinally.  what  about  art  ?  Kellv  d 
misses  it  as  self-conscious  and  ngid.  or. 
ins;  for  conversational  ephemer; 
Birkerti  ngsfor  it  >ut  it's  hard  to  tru 
riente  sionofit.  The  que 
in  art  survive  on  the  bunin 
metamorphic,  and  anarchical  Net? 

It  can  and  will. 

Robert  Cooler 
Providence.  R.I. 

1  read  with  interest  the  "debate"  h 
tween  Sven  Birkerts  and  Kevin  KeL 
2  issue  with  the  rut  ;  I 
monitions  of  the  former.  I  should  ac 
that  I  am  Kevin  Kellv's  friend  an 
a  fellow  Net  religionist. 

Although  Kevin  might  disagree,  H 
say  we  are  both  spintual  descendants* 
the  French  theologian  and  anthropd 
ogist  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin.  Los 
before  the  invention  of  digital  mediJ 
he  proposed  that  the  "point"  towa 
which  all  human  history  had  been  c 
rected  was  the  creation  of  a  great  cd 
lective    rganism:  Mind,  a  planetar 


:iousness  sufficiently  interesting  to 
[  ide  company  for  C  it  id. 
i  other  words,  1  agree  with  Birkerts 
t  the  electronic  hu  e  will  change 
ofoundly.  When  1  first  got  a  sense 
I  e  Net,  1  went  around  saying  that 
( mid  have  a  greater  a  msequence  <  >n 
I  l  it  is  to  be  human  than  movable 
;.  I'm  now  inclined  to  think  this  is 
most  transforming  technological 
lit  since  the  capture  of  tire, 
s  a  human  being,  1  share  many  of 
erts's  reservations  about  being  sub- 
;d  into  this  Great  Thing,  but  1  am 
;  persuaded  by  Teilhard's  sense  <  if  its 
)logical  inevitability.  This  is  where 
rt  company  with  Birkerts,  w  ho 
is  to  think  we  have  more  control 

our  destiny  as  a  species  than  1  do. 
lind  is  at  once  continuous  and  in- 
ve  i  it  all  individual  a  >nsci(  >usness — 
J  or  not.  So  choosing  not  to  partic- 

as  Birkerts  proposes,  would  proba- 
equire  n<  »t  i  inly  that  1  deep-six  my  m<  >- 
but  that  1  stop  thinking  as  well. 


At  the  least,  it  would  require  that  I 
stop  doing  that  most  hum. in  (  >t  things: 
reaching  to  scratch  the  Permanent 
Itch.  This  irritant,  tins  hard-wired  dis- 
satisfaction, is  the  base-level  algorithm 
that  drives  another  great  beast  oi  the 
collective:  Technology.  It  is  tins,  and 
neither  bipedal  p»  isture  n<  >r  >  >pp<  isable 
thumbs,  that  sets  us  apart  fn  >m  .ill  >  >th- 
er  creatures.  More  restless  than  wise, 
we  members  of  the  species  Homo  dis- 
satisfactens  don't  adapt  to  the  world; 
we  adapt  the  world  to  ourselves.  It 
seems  that  nothing,  short  of  our  own 
likely  extinction,  will  stop  us  from  do- 
ing that.  It's  just  what  we  do. 

When  the  yearning  tor  human  flesh 
has  come  to  an  end,  what  will  remain  .' 
Mind  may  continue,  uploaded  into  the 
Net,  suspended  in  an  ecology  of  volt- 
age as  ambitiously  capable  ot  self-sus- 
tenance as  was  that  ot  its  carbon-based 
forebears. 

It's  not  a  matter  ot  embracing  this 
process.  It  has  already  embraced  us  and 


may,  in  fact,  have  designed  us  for  it  in 
the  lust  place. 

John  Perry  Barlow 
harlow@eff.org 

In  the  adaptati*  >n  from  his  book  Out 
of  Control:  The  Rise  o)  Nc< -Biological 
( '.ivilization,  Kevin  Kelly  lay  >  >ut  his  vi- 
sion of  the  benefits  that  ueni.r  expect 
from  the  Internet  and  computerized 
cotniiiunic.it ion.  "Man\  participants," 
he  writes,  "prefer  the  quality  i  >t  writing 
i  m  the  Net  t<  i  K  x  >k  writing  because  Net 
writing  is  ot  a  conversational,  peer-to- 
peer  style.  ...Instead  of  the  rigid  canon- 
ical thinking  cultivated  by  the  book, 
the  Net  stimulates  am  idler  way  i  it  think- 
ing: telegraphic,  modular,  nonlinear, 
malleable,  a » iperative." 

This  is  ;i  grand  visit  >n,  but  the  n<  >n- 
lmearit\  and  open  access  to  the  Net 
that  Kelly  praises  are  also  two  ot  its 
greatest  weaknesses.  Net  discussions 
I  '.(mtinued  on  page  78 


"O,  alas  how  little  did  I  know 
where  I  was  and  what  I  was 
put  into  that  house  for.  Such  a 
crime  I  never  read  of ,  and  it  is 
covered  up  under  the  garb  of 
derangement,  and  I  am  the 
poor  sufferer." 

— Elizabeth  T.  Stone  (i  842), 

from  Women  of  the  Asylum 

y"  his  account  by  Elizabeth  T.  Stone, 
institutionalized  1840-1842,  begins  the 
fascinating  and  frightening  testimony  of  twenty-six 
women  who  lived  behind  asylum  walls.  Hidden 
away  in  the  name  of  psychiatry— often  at  the 
mere  whim  of  fathers,  husbands,  brothers-^ they 
speak  out  in  "gripping  and  terrifying  first  person 
accounts.... These  courageous,  intelligent  and 
insightful  women. ..have  left  us  a  great  legacy." 
— John  S.  Mclntyre,  M.D.,  President,  American 
Psychiatric  Association 

Available  wherever  books  are  sold          a  division  of  Bantam  Doubleday  Dell  Publishing  Croup,  Inc. 
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NOTEBOOK 

A  bull  for  Apollo 
Lewis  H.  Lapham 


First  they  lif  ted  back  the  heads  o)  the 
s/ii  their  throats,  skinned  them  and 

the  meat  from  the  thighbones  and 
icraf>/vd  them  in  (at . 

.  And  all  day  I  mg 

they  appeased  the  god  with  song,  rais- 
ing a  ringing  hymn 

to  the  distant  archer  god  who  drives 
away  the  plague. 

 1  li  U1KT 


I 


.  n  the  card  r<  x  >ms  i  >t  the  nat  it  >n's  bet- 
ter golf  and  racquet  clubs,  the  members 
never  -utter  the  indignity  ot  handling 
famished  l>  un- 1  >r  d<  >g-eared  d<  illar  bills. 
The  paper  currency  i-  always  new,  and 
although  traelesmen  sometimes  briny 
smudged  dunes  .into  the  premises,  the 
kitchen  staff  so  >urs  and  then  ]\ >lishes  the 
c<  nn-  belt  >re  tbe  waiters  presume  t<  i  ot- 
ter them  .is  change  >  in  silver  trays.  Sim- 
ilarly diligent  cleansings  of  the  world 
rake  place  most  everywhere  else  in 
American  society-  in  the  universities 
and  the  media  trade-  as  well  as  in  the 
philanthropies  and  the  financial  pro- 
fessions— Kit  ihc  rituals  of  purification 
in  Washingt*  in  aspire  to  standards  n<  >  less 
exacting  than  those  in  force  in  Palm 
Beach,  and  when  1  read  in  the  papers  List 
June  that  Congressman  Daniel  Ros- 
tcnkowski (1 \,  III.)  had  been  indicted  on 
seventeen  c<  >unts  i  >t  c<  irrupiu »n  (among 
them  embezzlement,  conspiracy,  tam- 
pering with  a  w  line—,  and  mail  fraud)  1 
thought  ot  an  old  copper  penny  on 
which  it  was  m  >  l<  mger  j>  issihle  u  >  see  the 
head  ot  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  con- 
gressman apparently  bad  become  so 
soiled  b\  the  commerce  ot  the  streets 
rhat  the  time  bad  (.our-  to  put  bun  in 
tlie  -team  kettle  v.  ith  the  dingy  quarters 
and  last  night's  s|  ms. 

Because  Rostcnkowski  had  been 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 


Means  Committee  tor  thirteen  ot 
his  thirty-five  years  in  C  Congress,  and 
therefore  a  politician  ot  grave  and 
venerable  rank,  the  friends  ot  con- 
science in  Washington  made  an  ex- 
cited show  ot  then  horror  and 
disgust .  Hrie  11.  lb  Tier  Jr.,  the  I  ant- 
ed States  Attorney  who  presented 
the  evidence  to  a  federal  grand  jury, 
characterized  the  defendant's  con- 
duct as  "offensive,"  "reprehensible," 
so  "corrosive"  m  its  effect  on  the 
public  trust  rhat  it  lett  unpunished  ir 
was  likely  to  "undermine  the  very 
principles  upon  which  this  nation 
stands."  Announcing  the  indictment 
to  a  crowded  press  conference  at  the 
Justice  Department,  Holder  mount- 
ed almost  at  once  into  the  higher 
register-  ot  virtuous  indignation.  He- 
let  it  be  known  that  "this  i-  trot,  as 
some  have  suggested,  a  petty  mat- 
ter" but  rather  a  damnable  proof  of 
betrayal,  an  assault  on  "our  demo- 
cratic system  of  government,"  and 
a  mortal  insult  to  "the  vast  majori- 
ty ot  the  members  of  Congress  [who] 
have  been,  and  are,  decent  and  hon- 
orable public  officials  who  work  in- 
credibly hard  and  follow  all  the 
rules." 

The  attending  news  media  followed 
the  instructions  on  the  prosecutor's 
cue  cards,  and  over  the  next  tew  days 
in  the  New  York  Times,  the  Wall  Street 
journal,  and  the  Washington  Pest  var- 
ious columnists  and  editorial  writers 
variously  characterized  the  chairman 
as  a  "lost  soul,"  a  master  maker  ot 
deals,  "a  throw  back  to  an  earlier  era," 
"one  ot  the  most  powerful  men  in  the 
country,"  the  arrogant  spawn  of  a 
democratic  majority  too  long  in  of- 
fice in  the  1  louse.  The  Post  sternly  re- 
minded its  readers  that  the  defendant's 
crime-  were  "anything  but  petty;  they 
can't  be  put  in  the  everybody-does-it 
category  either,"  and  the  Wall  Street 


.Journal,  worrying  about  "the  per1) '' 
sive  appearance  of  muck,"  compai 
Rostcnkowski  to  "a  modern  Geo* 
111 — the  product  ot  a  system  in  whi 
the  spheres  of  public  and  private  1  j 
have  merged  into  a  single  Preseno  ' 

Although  admirable  as  works 
rhetorical  prose,  the  newsparj  si 
speeches,  like  the  prosecutor's  sta  li 
ment  of  egalitarian  principle,  w< 
somewhat  grandiose  tor  the  wick 
ness  at  hand.  The  seventeen  spec,  '■- 
instances  ot  corruption  set  forth  in  t 
indictment  didn't  come  close  to  si 
porting  the  weight  or  pretension  £ 
the  collective  reprimand.  Conim 
man  Rostenkowski  stood  accused 
defrauding  the  government  of  rougfl 
ly  $600,000 — a  sum  that  Holder  ; 
vertised  as  testimony  to  the  defendai 
gross  appetite  tor  graft — but  on  a  ca 
tul  reading  of  the  forty-nine  pages 
the  grand  jury's  true  bill,  the  sil » 
proved  to  have  been  assembled  in 
tw<  >  decades  (1971-1993)  in  a  series 
transactions  that  seldom  exceec 
$  W000  in  any  one  year.  From  time 
time  the  defendant  allegedly  had  g  i 
rymandered  his  payroll  accoun 
abused  bis  privileges  at  the  House  S  it 
tionery  Store  and  the  House  P(pJ 
Office,  overspent  his  government 
lowance  tor  leasing  automobiles.  On 
least  fourteen  different  occasions 
allegedly  had  directed  the  House  m 
nance  Office  to  issue  checks  to  perse  x 
w  ho  performed  "little"  or  "no  officsc: 
work,"  mostly  minor  followers  (r  >.; 
wife  of  a  Chicago  precinct  captaini  \ 
housekeeper,  a  chauffeur,  an  assist? '  r. 
doorkeeper,  a  son-in-law)  who  mow  Etc 
the  defendant's  lawn,  picked  up  t 
defendant's  laundry,  painted  the  < 
tendant's  house,  photographed  lie; 
daughters'  weddings,  and  engraviu 
on  commemorative  brass  plaques,  t 
words  "Friendship"  or  "Our  Pal." 

To  his  account  at  the  House  Sfcr. 


nery  Store,  the  congressman  was 
I  eved  tn  have  charged,  improperly, 
;  cost  of  sixty  wooden  armchairs 
nd-painted  and  inscribed  with  the 
mdant's  name),  250  pieces  of  tine 
i  \a  (given  by  the  defendant  as  wed- 
g  presents),  and  twenty-six  pieces 
'heap  luggage,  costing,  in  aggre- 
approximately  $2,200.  At  the 
htly  higher  elevations  of  graft,  the 
igressman  compelled  one  or  an- 
er  of  his  dependents  ("Employee 
nber  one,"  the  photographer,  and 
nployee  number  six,"  the  former 
-in-law)  to  refund  to  him  a  per- 
tage  t  >t  his  or  her  government  pay, 
1  at  the  House  Tost  Office  he  oc- 
lonally  exchanged  his  allotment  of 
itage  stamps  tor  cash.  Again  the 
ounts  were  negligible  ($1 ,000  here 
i  $2,000  there),  and  they  suggest- 
the  character  of  a  man  likely  to  in- 
ge  in  careless  extravagance  rather 
n  commit  well-organized  robbery. 
\Ior  did  anything  in  the  indictment 
resnond  to  the  defendant's  oppor- 
lities  to  stage  genuinely  impressive 
Js  on  the  federal  treasury.  The 
luse  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
tes  the  nation's  tax  laws  and  su- 
intends  the  division  of  the  federal 
>ils,  and  between  a  late  breakfast 

1  an  early  lunch  on  any  given  leg- 
itive  day,  the  chairman  was  accus- 
ned  to  directing  several  hundreds  i  >f 
[lions  of  dollars  to  its  deserving  al- 
;  and  friends.  On  the  afternoon  of 
fall  from  legislative  grace,  the  kind 
people  who  talk  to  the  newspapers 
ike  of  him  as  "a  heavyweight," 
nebody  who  really  knew  how  to 
ce  a  bribe  or  rig  the  tax  code,  "a 
rd  politician  of  the  old  school"  who 
ferred  rare  steaks  and  cold  martinis 
Perrier  water  and  grilled  fish.  In  a 
nt-page  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
\es,  a  reporter  seeking  to  place  Ri  >s- 
ikowski  in  historical  perspective 
icribed  what  he  remembered  as  a 
ics  lesson  in  the  defendant's  office 
November  1L)85,  a  few  hours  be- 

2  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
ttee  voted  on  that  year's  tax-reform 
I.  The  chairman  was  talking  on  the 
ephone  to  the  lesser  members  of 

■  committee,  reminding  them  of 

■  tax  exemptions  that  he  had  he- 
wed on  sports  stadiums  in  Cleve- 
id  and  northern  New  Jersey,  on  a 
ivention  center  in  Miami  and  a 


waste-management  plain  in  New  York 
City,  on  parking  garages  in  Memphis 
and  C  lharleston,  on  a  savings-and-l<  »an 
association  in  his  own  dearly  beloved 
city  of  Chicago.  Impressed  by  the  heft 
and  size  <  >f  the  chairman's  c  I<  nit,  the  re- 
porter formed  a  vivid  impression  ol  a 
consummate  fixer  of  parking  tickets 
never  at  a  loss  tor  the  chance  to  col- 
lect a  stray  $100,000  on  his  way  to 
the  men's  room  or  while  standing 
around  in  the  Capitol  rotunda  under 
the  portrait  of  Tecumseh. 

On  the  plausible  assumption  that 
prosecutor  Holder's  agents  ransacked 
the  congressman's  files  and  records  as 
thoroughly  as  police  detectives  break- 
ing up  the  furniture  in  an  escaped  con- 
vict's mobile  home,  w  hat  is  remarkable 
abi  nit  the  defendant  is  his  vanity,  m  it 
his  dishonesty  or  his  greet).  Always  a 
poor  man  in  the  company  of  well- 
groomed  bankers  and  sun-tanned 
ow  ners  of  football  teams  (people  w  ho 
earned  upwards  of  $}  million  a  year 
and  could  afford  to  spend  $25,000  a 
week  on  the  company  plane  or  the 
cocktail  shrimp),  the  faithful  Ros- 
tenkowski  during  all  those  years  of 
br<  ikering  literally  billii  ins  <  if  d<  dlars  in 
government  subsidy  (and  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  keep  up  appearances  as 
a  guest  at  the  table  of  oligarchy)  served 
his  corporate  overlords  as  dutifully  as 
an  English  gamekeeper  looking  after 
the  squire's  grouse.  And  in  return  for 
his  serv  ice,  what  did  the  chairman  ask 
for  himself?  A  collection  of  souv  enirs, 
some  petty  cash,  and  a  few  personal  at- 
tentions prov  ided  by  the  tenants  of 
an  apartment  building  that  he  owned 
in  the  not  especially  exquisite  Fifth 
District  of  Chicago,  on  a  street  that  al- 
most certainly  would  have  offended 
the  sensibilities  of  George  111. 

As  compared  with  the  norms  of  fi- 
nancial courtesy  that  obtain  every- 
where else  in  official  Washington — 
Clark  Clifford  hilling  a  client  $25,000 
tor  a  single  telephone  call,  lecture  tees 
in  aim  Hints  upwards  of  $  1  5,000  paid  ti  i 
William  Satire  and  George  Will  b\ 
various  corporate  sponsors,  lobbyists 
cheerfully  paying  $20,000  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  sitting  at  dinner  with  Sec  retary 
of  State  Warren  Christi  >pl  ler — the  de- 
fendant's needs  were  modest,  his  habits 
frugal.  The  chairman  took  so  little 
when  he  could  have  taken  so  much, 
and  in  the  wreckage  of  the  indictment 


he  stands  revealed  .is  a  model  of  con- 
gressional deportment.  He  found  his 
pleasure  in  the  small  pr<  lofs  of  his  p<  tw- 
er — d*  ling  fa vi  >rs  f<  ir  si  >me  pei  iplc  and 
not  for  others,  handing  out  cigars  and 
tax  exemptions,  obliging  self-impor- 
tant businessmen  to  wait  m  the  ante- 
rc  ii  >m  i  ir  the  rain,  lisl ening 
w  w  -y  to  people  laugh  at  his  jokes. 

\\ 

T  Thy  then  the  prosecut  rs  alarm 
and  the  pious  mumbling  in  the  news 
media  .'  Set  aside  i  »r  take  t>  >r  granted 
the  possibility  ol  a  Republican  in- 
trigue, and  the  question  speaks  to 
the  air  of  nervousness  in  official 
Washington  rather  than  to  the  name 
and  number  of  the  defendant's 
crimes.  For  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
and  most  pointedly  in  the  1992  pres- 
idential election,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  not  been  shy  about  giving 
voice  to  their  loathing  and  mistrust 
of  the  political  status  quo.  H.  Ross 
Perot  constructed  his  campaign  plat- 
form on  little  else  except  the  pre- 
mise of  resentment,  and  in  t he- 
November  election,  without  declar- 
ing himself  a  candidate  and  despite 
his  obvious  likeness  to  both  a  dem- 
agogue and  an  autocrat,  he  received 
one  titth  of  the  popular  vote.  In  Vir- 
ginia this  summer.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Oliver  North  stands  for 
election  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate on  a  platform  of  contempt  tor 
the  institution  of  which  he  hopes 
to  become'  a  precious  ornament. 
Fourteen  states  have  passed  laws  im- 
posing term  limits  on  their  con- 
gressional representatives,  and  the 
opinion  polls  show  a  steadily  rising 
curve  of  hostility  toward  official 
Washington — its  habitual  arrogance, 
its  indifference  to  the  concerns  of 
the  average  citizen,  its  fatuous  lux- 
ury and  languid  squandering  of  the 
public  purse.  The  mood  of  populist 
suspicion  lately  has  turned  so  ugly 
that  even  case -hardened  politicians 
have  begun  to  think  the  rewards  of 
office  no  longer  worth  the  labor  of 
their  acquisition.  So  far  this  year  no 
fewer  than  nine  senators  and  forty- 
six  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  announced  their 
intention  to  withdraw  from  the  au- 
tumn elections,  and  when  asked  to 
explain  their  departures  they  most- 
ly mention  then  unwillingness  to 
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n  >r  i  'l  i Ik-  ik-w  >>  ,i>  \  iII.i       m      •  ■■■■  Is 

the 

I «      J  I  " 

i  n  of  the 

M.iii  )  K  |  vrl«  inning  the  acts  of  ritual 
pi  in  In.. 1 1  ion  an  J  sacrifice.  Upon  find- 
ing themseh  es  too  sorely  hurdeneu  by 
the  too  public  consequences  of  their 
cowardice  or  inc<  unpetence,  they  hur- 
riedly search  through  the  closets  on 
Capitol  I  lill  and  discover  w<  mi  lei  of 
wonders  and  much  to  everybody's 
amazement  .1  scoundrel  in  their 
midst.  Willi  .1  loud  blowing  of  horns 
and  hanging  of  drums,  they  decorate 
the  once  honorable  gentleman  with 
1  lie  proofs  and  symbols  of  corruption. 
I  Ik-  newspapers  pass  juelgment,  one 
or  another  of  the  courts  pronounces 
sentence,  the  stinking,  venal  mess  is 
1  arried  off  to  jail  or  I  )alif< irnia,  and 
the  marble  lull  of  government, 
cleansed  of  its  impurities,  regains  its 
customary  state  of  perfect  innocence, 
in  whic  h,  pace  prosec  utor  I  lolder,  the 
decent  members  of  Congress  "work  in- 
t  redibly  liar  J  and  folk  iw  all  the  rules." 

It  the  ritual  destruction  of  public 
men  invariably  1  urns  , >n  a  trivial 
amount  of  money,  it  1^  because  the 
1  k  c  asii  hi  U  >r  1  nit  rage  arises  only  when 
the  Miniv  in  question  can  he  seen  in 
company  with  some  small  and  paltry 
purpose.  I  lie  television  audience  lacks 
the  patience  to  appreciate  the  intri- 
cacies ot  a  big-time  government  swin- 
dle (the  vi\  ings-and-loan  deals,  say,  or 
the  means  by  which  the  Pentagon 
budget  every  year  gives  up  $40  or  $50 
billion  to  fraud),  but  nobody  has  any 
trouble  following  the  plot  of  ,1  petty 
theft  the  rlO.cW  bribe  from  the 
dairy  farmers  thai  the  late  John  Con- 
nallv.  then  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
stuffed  in  hi--  pocket  without  bother- 
ing to  look  at  the  numbers  on  the 
check,  Sherman  Adams's  vie  una  coat, 
Congressman  |im  Wright's  $55,000 
book  deal,  Ji  1I111  Sununu's  passion  tor 
limousines,  Rostenkowski's  $28,000 
stamp  album. 

Not  only  do  the  mii.iII  sums  1  >t  mon- 
ey tell  a  better  story  (allowing  the 
friends  >  if  the  defendant  to  s,i\,  as  si  >me- 
hody  said  of  Rostenkowski  to  the 
link"-,  "It's  almost  Aristotelian — the 


tragic  flaw");  they  also  hear  witness  to 
the  shabbiness  of  the  defendant's  s(  ml. 
In  the  American  cosmology  money  is 
a  synonym  for  God,  and  a  politician 
who  steals  from  the  collection  plate 
can  he  condemned  as  both  a  criminal 
and  a  heretic.  Ot  the  thirty  or  forty 
members  of  Congress  led  to  sacrificial 
slaughter  <  >ver  the  last  ten  years,  all  but 
three  or  tour  have  trespassed  against 
the  majesty  of  wealth,  and  it  is  the  taw- 
driness  1  >t  the  sum  that  imparts  value  u  1 
the  ritual.  By  proving  himself  to  be  a 
poor  man  who  needs  the  money  — 
$1,000  here,  $2,000  there— the  de- 
fendant commits  both  the  un- 
pardonable American  crime  and  the 
unforgivable  American  sin.  Frank 
Mankiewicz,  formerly  an  assistant  to 
President  John  Kennedy  and  now  a 
prominent  public-relations  man  in 
Washington,  explained  the  catechism 
n  1 i >ne  1 if  the  newspaper  reporters  who 
wondered  why  Rostenkowski  hadn't 
amassed  a  fortune  in  the  bond  market 
and  why  it  was  that  Democratic  politi- 
cians were  more  easily  corrupted  than 
their  Republican  confederates.  "The 
lower  classes  steal,"  Mankiewicz  said. 
"The  upper  classes  defraud.  The 
Republicans  don't  need 
walking-art  lund  money." 


Y 


.ear  in  and  year  out  tor  as  long  as 
I  have  been  reading  the  tale  of  Amer- 
ican politics,  the  ritual  cleansings  of 
the  government  in  Washington  have 
followed  one  upon  the  other  in  a 
rhythm  as  certain  as  the  changing  ot 
the  seasons.  The  headlines  come  and 
go,  and  so  do  the  defendants  on  the 
courthi  iiise  steps,  but  the  habits  of  cor- 
ruption remain  .is  firmly  in  place  as  the 
Linc<  >ln  Memorial  or  the  star  <  if  Beth- 
lehem. Year  in  and  year  out  the  lobby- 
ists continue  to  prosper  and  grow  tat; 
the  price  of  real  estate  moves  steadily 
upward  in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia, 
and  next  y  ear's  tantt  proves  as  lucrative 
as  last  year's  defense  contract.  Although 
the  charges  against  Rostenkowski 
evolved  from  the  discovery  of  a  check- 
kiting  scheme  in  the  House  Post  Office 
in  1992,  the  members  ot  the  I  louse 
1  »ver  the  last  two  years  have  voted — not 
■  mc  e  but  twice — to  suppress  all  further 
investigation  of  the  scheme;  nor  has 
the  1  louse  made  good  on  its  repeated 
promises  to  reform  the  campaign-fi- 
nance laws.  Even  nn  ire  tellingly  to  the 


point,  Representative  Joseph  McU' 
(R.,  Penn.),  the  ranking  Republ 
on  the  House  Ways  and  Means  C 
mittee,  was  indicted  two  years  agi  < 
bribery  and  racketeering,  but  as  o  > 
present  writing  the  legal  embar  t: 
ment  hasn't  prevented  him  from  ■  * 
tinuing  to  oversee  the  managemeiC 
the  nation's  finances. 

As  always,  what  is  wanted  in  Wj 
ington  is  the  illusion  of  reform,  -; 
the  thing  itself.  The  appetite  foi 
monstrance  grows  with  the  rut  ! 
upon  which  it  feeds,  and  as  the  r< 
ers  of  the  tabloid  press  come  to 
fuse  the  nation's  politics  with  dayi 
soap  opera  (President  Clinton 
motel  with  a  Miss  Arkansas,  his 
speculating  in  the  commodities  1  '■ 
ket,  one  White  House  aide  found  ( 
in  Fort  Marcy  Park,  and  another 
going  off  to  play  golf  in  Air  Force 
licopters)  the  prime-time  audit  so 
demands  gaudier  entertainme  111 
more  solemn  scourgings,  richer  s; 
tices.  Anxious  to  appease  an  incr  Ji 
ingly  restive  electorate,  the  rule 
the  state  offer  increasingly  theatij  i 
shows  of  their  innocence.  Presii 
Clinton  travels  to  the  beaches  of  1" 
mandy  to  pose  tor  photographs  ag; 
a  backdrop  ot  military  glory,  an 
Washington  the  servants  of  the  g 
god  demos  lead  forward  to  the  alt 
justice  the  prize  bullock  othen  :l 
known  as  Congressman  Daniel  1 
tenkowski,  chairman  ot  the  He 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

No  network  news  director  cc 
have  made  a  happier  casting  decis 
First  and  foremost,  the  chairman  lc 
like  a  caricature  ot  the  corrupt  pol  a 
cian — squinting  and  heavyset,  a 
solute  softness  ot  the  jowls, 
expression  in  the  eyes  as  lifeless  as 
expression  in  the  eyes  of  a  coro: 
Secondly,  the  chairman  had  mac 
loud  show  ot  his  skill  at  making  dc 
bragging  to  the  press  about  his 
quaintance  with  smoke-filled  roc 
Thirdly,  and  by  no  means  unimd 
tantly,  the  chairman  could  be  pres< 
ed  as  an  archaic  figure  inexplic: 
escaped  from  a  prehistoric  past.  ' 
newspapers  earnestly  stressed  the  la 
point.  The  Washington  Post  was  qi 
to  reassure  its  readers  that  R 
tenkowski  "learned  the  game  of  poli 
in  a  bygone  era  . . .  tar  different  from 
Washington  of  the  1990s  with  its 


endent  counsels  and  ethics  axles," 

die  Times  w  as  careful  to  observe 
t  the  defendant  was  "caught  in  .1 
e-warp,"  an  old  ward  politician  w  ho, 

an  extinct  species  of  wharf  rat,  had 
a!  to  adapt  to  the  evolving  norms 
lean  and  efficient  government. 
Jntil  the  week  prior  to  the  chair- 
n's  indictment,  the  ritual  form  of 
sacrifice  looked  to  be  securely  in 
ze,  and  it  was  assumed  that  the 
lock  would  go  placidly  to  its  fate. 
i  newspapers  supplied  the  proper 
ntities  of  front-page  incense,  and 

defendant's  lawyer,  Robert  S. 
inert,  had  agreed  to  a  plea  bar- 
1  with  the  Justice  Department  that 
iwed  the  defendant  to  resign  from 
tigress,  admit  to  a  single  felony 
•t  related  to  his  traffic  in  stamps 
h  the  House  Tost  Office),  pay  a 
',000  fine,  and  serve  six  months  in 
.on.  Official  Washington  was  de- 
ited  with  the  arrangements.  The 
irman's  own  counsel — so  deft  a 
/ant  of  the  status  quo  that  he  al- 
vas  defending  President  Clinton 
insi  the  charges  of  sexual  imperi- 
al brought  by  Paula  Jones — had 
rpened  the  sacred  knife  with 
ich  the  chairman  was  expected  to 

bis  own  throat.  The  ladies  and 
tlemen  in  the  press  gallery  looked 
vard  to  a  brief  but  poignant  spec- 
ie, after  which  everybody  could 
to  lunch  at  Maison  Blanche  and 
>w  that  once  again  the  Republic 
I  been  led  out  of  temptation  and 
ivered  from  evil. 

"he  script  appealed  to  everybody 

the  bullock.  Two  days  before  the 
ind  Jury  handed  up  the  indictment, 

defendant  refused  the  plea  bar- 
1  and,  instead  of  accepting  what 

gossip  in  Washington  described 
the  deal  of  the  century,"  issued  a 
ement  avowing  his  innocence.  He 
:d  new  counsel  (a  Chicago  lawyer, 

a  Washington  lawyer)  and  said 
t  he  would  gladly  stand  trial  tor 
seventeen  crimes  that  he 
didn't  commit. 

f  a  jury  finds  the  chairman  not 
Ity,  the  verdict  might  me. in  that 
s  ahead  of  the  times  instead  of  he- 
el the  times  and  that  the  art  and 
:tice  of  representative  government 
longer  can  rely  on  the  willing  Mis- 
sions of  disbelief.  On  the  day  that 


Rostenkovvski  was  indicted,  I  listened 
to  a  Chicago  radio  show  take  calls 
(n  mi  the  defendant's  constituents,  and 
although  they  readily  conceded  th.it 
the  gentleman  was  ;i  crook,  they  didn't 
think  him  any  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  crooks  in  Washington  I  le  had 
dc me  what  he  had  been  elected  to  do 
and  had  brought  hack  to  Chicago 
more  than  its  fair  share  of  the  federal 
spoils.  Why  then  belabor  him  with 
the  mockery  of  the  law? 

Comparahle  degrees  of  cynicism 
apparently  sustain  a  number  of  the 
summer's  political  campaigns.  Oliver 
North,  a  o  invicted  fel<  in,  seeks  elect  n  in 
as  the  junior  senator  from  Virginia; 
Marion  S.  Barry  Jr.,  formerly  mayor  of 
Washingti  >n,  D.(  '.,  and  n<  >r  l<  >ng  ag<  >  re- 
leased from  jail,  stands  for  re-election 
to  the  office  in  which  he  was  last  seen 
smoking  crack;  Representative  Ken 
Calvert  (R.,  Calif.)  asks  the  voters  in 
Riverside  County  to  return  him  to 
Congress  despite  his  having  been  f<  >und 
in  what  the  papers  called  "a  compro- 
mising positi<  m"  with  a  prostitute  in  a 
car  in  d>  >wnt<  iwn  G  >r<  ma. 

By  refusing  prosecutor  1  lolder's  plea 
bargain,  Rostenkowski  gave  up  the 
gavel  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  but  retained  his  seat  in 
Congress.  Two  days  after  being  in- 
dicted tor  conduct  so  offensive  as  to 
"undermine  the  very  principles  on 
which  this  nation  stands,"  he  returned 
to  the  table  over  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  preside,  and  although 
he  was  no  longer  chairman,  his  fel- 
low members  welcomed  him  w  ith  two 
standing  ovations.  On  reading  of  their 
courtesy  in  the  next  morning's  paper, 
I  couldn't  help  hut  admire  them  U  ir  ap- 
plauding the  arrival  of  their  own 
doom.  If  the  rituals  of  purification  no 
longer  instill  in  the  faithful  feelings  of 
reverence  and  awe,  then  w  ho  or  what 
will  protect  Washington's  equestrian 
classes  from  the  wrath  of  the  distant 
archer  god.'  Let  the  laundering  of 
politicians  become  as  banal  a  proce- 
dure as  the  laundering  of  money  in 
Switzerland  or  Grand  Cayman,  and 
the  nerve  his  c<  ilirt  chamberlains  1 m  K 
Street  can  look  forward  to  meeting 
(under  circumstances  probably  un- 
pleasant) a  good  many  people  to 
whom  they  haven't  been  properly  in- 
troduced in  the  Cosmos  Club  or  the 
White  1  louse  Rose  Garden.  ■ 


e  are  pleased  1 » 1 
announce  that  the  American 
Society  i)f  Magazine  Editors 
has  selected  /  larper's  Magazine 
as  the  recipient  of  the 
National  Magazine  Award, 
the  industry's  highest  honor, 
in  t  he  f<  >lh  >wing  three 
categ:<  Mies: 


Darcy  Frey 
The  Lust  Shot 


David  Beers 
The  C  Wash 
<>f  Blue-Sky  California 

L(  >uise  Erdrich 
A  Woman's  Work 

Lucy  Grealy 
Mirr<  mngs 


Tony  Earley 
The  Prophet  From  Jupiter 

Allan  Gurganus 
The  Practical  Heart 

George  Saunders 
The  400-Pound  (  /:<  > 
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READINGS 


[Dispatches] 

KIGALI'S  WOUNDS, 
THROUGH  A 
DOCTOR'S  EYES 


From  a  series  oj  letters  by  John  Sundin,  a  forty- 
four-year-old  American  surgeon  who  worked  dur- 
ing May  and  June  at  the  Red  Cross  hospital  in 
Kigali,  Rwanda.  For  much  oj  that  period,  the  Red 
Cross  hospital  was  the  only  medical  facility  operat- 
ingin  Kigali,  and  Sundin  was  the  city's  only  surgeon. 
Throughout  Sundin's  tune  in  Rwanda,  his  letters 
were  on  public  display  at  Lulu,  a  New  Haven, 
Connecticut ,  coffeehouse  that  Sundin  had  frequented 
last  year  while  working  as  a  clinical  instructor  at  Yale 
University.  Sundin's  letters  were  often  posted  at  the 
cafe  just  hours  after  he  had  written  them,  although 
the  Red  I  Woss  hospital  had  limited  supplies  and  re- 
lied on  a  generator  for  electricity,  it  did  have  a  satel- 
lite jax  machine,  which  Sundin  used  to  send  his 
letters  to  a  friend  at  Yale.  The  friend  then  posted  them 
at  Lulu. 

I May  13 
'm  living  and  working  at  a  Red  Cross  Held  hos- 
pital that  was  set  up  a  month  ago  in  a  convert- 
ed Catholic  convent.  It  is  situated  on  .1  hill, 
looking  out  over  the  green  hills  of  Ruanda. 
Rwanda  is  known  as  the  Switzerland  of  Africa, 
hut  the  comparison  stops  at  the  landscape.  The 
country  is  ravaged  by  a  savage  war  between  the 
government — Hutu — and  the  "rebels" — Tutsi. 
Two  trilx-s,  two  politics — very  complicated.  It's 
war,  nevertheless,  fought  not  with  planes,  bombs, 
tanks,  or  missiles  but  rather  with  rifles  and  mor- 
tars, and  with  a  fair  share  of  less  sophisticated 
weapons:  machetes,  clubs,  and  spears. 

Today  started  at  a  leisurely  pace.  There  arc- 
seven  people  on  the  medical  team,  and  we  have 
about  two  hundred  patients  staying  on  the  floor 


and  in  tents.  1  am  the  surgeon,  and  w<  >rk  with  two 
nurses  in  our  two  operating  rooms,  which  were 
classrooms  a  month  ago.  Our  cases  today  in- 
cluded the  closure  of  the  scalp  over  the  machete- 
exposed  temporal  lobe  of  a  boy.  Another: 
finishing  touches  on  a  leg  blow  n  oft  last  week  by 
a  mine.  A  woman  who,  tour  days  ago,  was  nine 
months  pregnant — until  someone  clubbed  her 
badly  and  she  delivered  a  dead  baby  too  quick- 
ly. She  needed  her  torn  vagina  sewn  up.  A  leg 
that  1  thought  would  have  to  be  amputated 
looked  okay,  so  1  will  look  again  in  a  tew  days. 
And  this  was  a  good  day!  I've  done  maybe  twen- 
ty amputations  of  legs,  hands,  and  an  eye  over  the 
last  week. 

Sometimes  the  taste  of  flesh  and  pus  stay  on 
my  palate  after  the  day's  work.  It's  hard  to  sit 
down  and  eat  meat,  but  1  do  because  at  night  the 
international  team — French,  Swiss,  Dutch,  Dan- 
ish, Finnish,  and  me  (the  American) — sits  around 
a  table.  We  eat  what  we  have,  and  drink  what  we 
can,  and  smoke  like  there's  no  tomorrow.  Then 
to  sleep  to  the  sounds  of  gunfire  and  awake  to 
start  again. 

May  15 

I'm  dragging.  To  the  operating  room.  Cover  a 
machete  cut  n  >  the  skull — ft  >ur  inches  1<  >ng  with 
exposed  brain.  Nasty.  He  will  probably  die.  Af- 
ter lunch  1  return  to  my  room — sleep  is  what  1 
need.  Three  weeks  here  seem  like  a  year.  1  check 
my  temperature;  I  have  a  fever  of  101 .  That's  ,1 
go( id  sign — it's  not  stress  alone  that's  making  me 
feel  so  bad  but  some  tangible  pathogen.  Water 
and  aspirin  and  vitamin  C.  Fever  now  102.  Fit- 
ful sleep,  this  side  of  delirium.  Stretchers,  thou- 
sands of  stretchers.  Like  Chaplin's  Modern  Times 
— an  assembly  line  of  stretchers  and  wounds, 
wounds,  wounds.  There's  no  other  doctor  here, 
so  I'll  have  to  treat  myself.  Dangerous.  What's 
wrong  with  me.'  The  flu.'  Dengue  fever?  En- 
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cephalitis?  Malaria.'  Nothing  is  worse  than  to  he 

inn     me.  As- 
pirin, Fant  a,  soup.  Docti  irs  ,ire  tin-  w<  >r-r  patients. 
N  lLiht  tails  and  in\  tever  ri--c^.  Yes,  it  could  he 
■  •: :  1   neters  high,  Inn 
there  are  M  ill  m>  .-iji i n < ^-s  and  malaria.  We  have 
two  dm.--  here  th.it  ...in  treal  malaria:  Fansidar 


GOING  TOO  FAR 
IN  NEW  DELHI 


From  Unparliamentary  Expressions,  a  compila- 
tion of  wtacceptable  words  and  phrases  that  hare 
/veil  used  in  Indian  legislative  proceedings.  The  list, 
which  includes  both  English  and  Hindi  terms,  is  kept 
rS\  the  secretarial  of  the  Lok  Sabha,  the  lower  chant' 
her  of  India's  parliament. 

A  disgusting  person 
A  first-c  l.i>^  fool 

Behaving  like  memhers  of  the  Chinese 

parliament 
Bootlickers  of  the  British 
(  I A  man 

1  )ealers  in  disahled  cattle 
Do  not  hehave  like  a  v  eterinary  doctor 
Flaunt  it  in  the  face  ol  your  godfather  Nixon 
Fountainhead  of  corruption 

( iutter  inspect!  >r 

1  las  n<  i  gender 

1  le  i-  talking  silly  things 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  insanity  is 

not  a  disqualification  tor  this  house 
Is  thi^  a  tish  market .' 

Lampposts  (when  used  tor  other  memhers) 
Rapscallion,  as  twisted  in  his  mind  as  he  is 

tw  isted  in  his  hi  >dy 
Senile 

Speaking  under  the  influence  of  ganja  and 
i  ipium 

The  biggest  hlack  marketer  east  of  Sue: 
The  governor's  speech  this  time  is  something 

like  a  young  girl  roaming  in  a  heavy  winter 

wearing  only  a  nylon  hlouse 
["here  should  he  a  puhlic  inquiry  into  the 

mental  attitude  of  the  honorable  member 
This  person  who  is  masquerading  as  a  minister 

Weeping  dog 

You  are  unfit  to  he  i  member  of  parliament 
You  will  he  pissing  in  your  pants 


and  Lariam.  Neither  is  to  he  taken  willy-nilly.  A 
complication  of  Fansidar  is  called  Stevens- 
Johnson  syndrome,  also  known  as  Watch-every- 
square-inch-of-your-skin-drop-off  syndrome.  I 
saw  a  photo  of  if  in  a  medical  text.  The  odds.'  1 
in  10,000,  1  in  100,000.  The  odds  of  being  eat- 
en by  ,i  lion  in  New  Haven  are  astronomically 
low,  hut  it  you  are  the  one  eaten  by  an  escaped 
Barnum  &  Bailey  lion  then  those  reassuring  odds 
are  only  statistics.  Lariam — my  own  stock  from 
Yale — can  cause  acute  psychosis.  I'll  sleep  on  it. 
If  my  temperature  is  still  up  in  the  morning  then 
I'll  do  something. 

Sleep.  Sweet  sleep.  Sweaty  sleep.  Mosquito 
nightmares.  The  sun  again.  The  thermometer 
again.  Higher,  not  lower:  103  and  pushing  104. 
Brain-frying  time.  My  head  aches  to  the  hair 
roots.  Must  tre.it  myself.  Fansidar  or  Lariam.7 
Skin  loss  or  psychosis?  What  a  choice.  Convo- 
luted synapses.  Feverish  thinking.  I  decide  on 
the  Fansidar — all  I  have  to  lose  is  my  skin.  Bet- 
ter my  skin  than  my  mind. 

Now  the  nurse  from  hell  arrives.  She's  Dutch. 
Maybe  titty  something,  and  looks  like  she  was 
sired  from  stick  insects.  She's  good — don't  get  me 
wrong.  A  veteran  of  Mogadishu,  Kabul,  etc.  How- 
ever, 1  suspect  sometimes  that  she  thinks  we  are 
in  Amsterdam,  not  Kigali.  Limits  have  to  he  set. 

Anyway,  this  nurse  knocks  on  my  door,  enters, 
and  sits  on  my  bed.  I  know  there's  trouble  hrew- 
ing.  A  new  patient,  twenty  something,  with  a 
shrapnel  wound  in  his  left  flank.  Blood  in  his 
urine.  Trouble.  The  left  flank  is  where  the  kid- 
ney and  the  big  aorta  live.  I'm  di::y  even  think- 
ing about  getting  vertical,  hut  there's  no  other 
surgeon.  I  operate  and  he  may  die  anyway.  1  don't 
operate  and  he  dies  tor  sure.  I  operate  and  I  am 
sick  tor  three  more  days.  1  don't  operate  and  rest, 
and  can  operate  in  a  tew  days.  Too  late  for  him 
in  a  few  days.  Others  may  come  in  tomorrow. 
Must  rest.  Must  get  better.  Must  choose.  Crazy 
place.  No  lawyers,  only  limits. 

She  pushes  as  she  always  does:  "Well,  he  will 
die  it  we  don't  operate."  I  know  she's  right,  but 
"No,  1  won't  operate  today"  rolls  off  my  tongue. 

Charges:  breach  of  Hippocratic  oath.  Plea: 
temporarily  crazy  place.  Sentence:  loss  ot  all  skin. 

Mux  16 

Recovered  from  my  fever  and  my  Fansidar 
dose  with  my  skin  still  intact.  The  tlank  wound 
died  as  expected.  The  team  was  eating  together 
at  the  time  ot  the  new  s,  and  we  all  discussed  our 
limits.  The  insect  nurse  is  pushing  to  do  more  and 
more  and  more.  Get  blood  donors!  Fight  to  save 
every  double  amputee!  It's  her  nature.  The  rest 
of  the  nurses  (French,  Sw  iss,  Danish,  Finnish)  are 
more  willing  to  accept  the  limits:  very  little  back- 
up, a  sea  ot  wounded,  and  limited  supplies,  in- 
cluding  blood.  Sure  we  could  do  a  liver  resection 


■ 


■n  Bombay:  Gateway  of  India,  a  collection  oj  photographs  by  Raghubir  Singh  thai  will  he  exhibited  at  New  York 
is  Aperture's  Burden  Gallery  in  I  )ctober  and  simultaneously  published  by  Aperture  in  hunk  f,  irm .  The  photograph 
ve  shows  modern  dancers  rehearsing;  their  exaggerated  facial  expressions  are  a  traditional  feature  oj  Indian  chore- 
iphy  Singh  lu  es  in  London. 


it  we  had  t< ),  hut  with  tn  i  bl<  ><  >d,  <  >xygen,  i  ir  ven- 
tilators, the  patient  is  as  good  as  dead  anyway.  1 
sense  she  faults  me  tut  not  having  operated  yes- 
terday— hut  sometimes,  e'est  Li  nc ,  c'esl  Li  mart. 

May  21 

Yesterday  a  man  came  in  w  ith  his  personality 
on  the  stretcher  after  getting  shrapnel  to  the 
head.  We  nave  a  zombie  now.  A  woman  huried 
alive  in  a  mass  grave  dug  herself  out  after  twelve 
hours.  She's  pretty  freaked  out.  1  would  he. 

May  25 

Bunkered  in  today.  Mortar  hit  Red  c.'toss  com- 
pound next  door,  killing  two  and  wounding  five. 
Hospital  staff  leaves  and  wounded  pour  in.  Fifty 
more  today.  Putting  them  everywhere  on  the 
ground  now.  No  more  tents.  Sixty  out  ot  one- 
hundred  staff  have  left.  Twenty  cases  to  operate 
on  hut  tomorrow  will  he  another  day  ot  shelling. 
Phillip,  our  four-pack-a-day  Swiss  director,  re- 
assured us  today  that  we  were  not  a  political  tar- 
get, only  in  a  had  geographic  place.  Politically 
correct,  geographically  incorrect. 

May  27 

The  situation  is  evolving — now  very,  very 
tense.  Today,  tor  the  first  time,  1  feared  tor  my  lite. 


Shelling  all  day,  hunkered  in.  Patients  lying  on 
stretchers  tor  three  days,  waning  for  surgery  and 
dying.  Patients  are  dropped  i  >tt  at  the  gate  scream- 
ing. Before  the  military  hospital  was  closed  dow  n, 
we  were  getting  90  percent  Tutsi  patients,  and  the 
llutus  went  to  the  military  hospital.  Now  ev- 
ery* me  ci  Hues  n  i  us.  We  are  becoming  the  nexus 
tot  these  watting,  century -old  trihal  hatreds. 

Extremists  still  exist.  The  I  lutu  militia  she  iwed 
up  at  the  hospital  toda\  w  ith  Kalashnikovs  and 
eluhs  with  spikes.  These  ate  the  tolks  who  kill 
Tutsi  tor  sport — and  they're  in  the  hospital!  They 
want  to  know  win  we  treat  Tutsi  before  Hutu.  We 
can't  even  tell  who  is  Tutsi  and  who  is  Hutu. 
They  want  to  know  what  happened  to  one  of 
their  men  who  was  hrought  in  yesterday,  He's 
dead.  He  was  ,i  tat  man  with  a  small  hole  up 
over  his  liver.  There  were  five  others  ahead  ot  him 
with  their  bellies  sliced  open.  Twenty  others 
with  mangled  limbs.  Now  they  accuse  us  of  killing 
this  man.  They  want  his  body.  They  take  our 
walkie-talkies.  The  local  staff  is  in  a  panic.  These 
are  crazed  armed  killers,  the  same  bunch  who 
killed  ISO  patients  in  a  Medecin.s  Sans  Fron- 
tieres  hospital  in  But. ire.  Two  statt  leave  through 
the  hat k  di u >r  saying,  "It's  finished,  it's  finished." 
1  am  finally  really  stated.  We  all  are. 

The  militia  take  two  Red  C  toss  workers,  An- 
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WITHDP     >  !NG  FROM  REALITY 


The  images  above  are  takci\  from  "Gilbert  and  George  ai  the  Bank."  a  eompucer  simulation  created  at  the  Center) 
Human  Modeling  and  Simulation  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  center's  main  project  is  a  computer  m 
designed  to  mimic  human  movement;  it  is  used  by  engineers  to  test  computer-designed  products  including  bulldog 
{wildings,  and  helicopter  cockpits  Scientists  in  the  center's  "s\nthenc-co7uersafion  group"  teach  the  computer-simulat 
humans  the  rules  oj  speech,  facial  expression,  and  gesture.  Virtual  characters  like  Gilbert  and  George  can  then  inti 
act  with  minimal  human  oversight.  In  preparation  for  the  interaction  above,  George,  in  green,  was  told  only  that 
wanted  to  withdraw  fifty  dollars  from  the  bank:  Gilbert,  in  white,  uas  taught  to  perform  a  feu  basic  banking  proc 
dures.  Using  this  information  and  the  rules  they  had  been  taught,  the  characters  created  a  one-minute  dialogue,  cot 
plete  with  audible  speech,  inflection,  and  bud\  language.  In  the  first  image,  at  top  left.  George  asks  for  advice  on  ho 
to  uithdrau  his  money.  In  the  second,  Gilbert  suggests  that  George  urite  a  check  for  fifty  dolUirs  and  mimes  the  u.r, 
ing  of  a  check  George  agrees,  but  then  Gilbert  checks  George's  balance:  in  the  third  image,  at  bottom  left,  Gilbert  te 
George  that  he  has  only  three  dolLirs  in  his  Liccount  In  the  final  image.  Gilbert  sternly  explains  that  three  dollars  is  le 
than  fifty  dollars.  Some  of  these  images  were  included  in  "Virtual  Jack,"  an  article  about  the  center  in  the  June  issi 
I 


dre  and  I-chelle,  to  find  the  body,  which  i>  already 
Kined  in  our  own  mass  grave  in  the  compound. 
The\  see  the  body  has  no  -urgerv  mark-.  Thev 
want  his  shoes.  Thev  say  he  had  a  million  Rwan- 
dese  francs  in  them.  Not  there  now.  Thev  have 
murder  in  their  eve-. 

The  U.N",  arrive-,  onlv  hv  coincidence.  Thev 
want  some  bandages.  The  militia  leave-  with 
the  body.  Thev  say  thev  will  be  hack.  Forebod- 
ing. We  have  no  security  anymore.  Our  local 
staff  has  left.  The  military  can't  he  trusted. 
They're  about  to  be  ov  errun. 

1  hid  in  .1  corner  today,  fully  expecting  to  he 
murdered.  They  wanted  the  medical  ream  that's 

'  treating  their  people."  That's  me:  I'm  the  sur- 
iiei  >n.  the  onlv  one.  Tin-  i-  really  no  joke.  The  lo- 
v.iU  see     ••  »>.  "They  don't  play  games,"  a  local  siv- 


about  the  militia.  The  mortars  have  been  a  nui- 
sance — a  low  probability  of  being  hit — but  now  we 
are  marked  by  killers  who  live  down  the  road. 

At  Yale,  we  used  to  have  weekly  morbidity 
and  mortality  meeting-  where  the  surgeons  tore 
one  another  apart  like  pit  bulls  tor  as  little  as  a 
wound  infection.  Tame  compared  with  the  jury 
in  this  crazy  place. 

We  are  no  longer  sate,  and  the  medical  team 
know-  it.  Mortars  are  one  thing,  but  killers  are 
another.  Tomorrow  at  sunrise  we  will  give  our  de- 
cision: We  cannot  -pend  another  day  in  the  hos- 
pital with  Kalashs  at  our  heads.  We  get  U.N. 
protection  or  we  request  evacuation  as  a  group. 
We  just  can't  do  any  more.  Sacrificing  our  lives 
isn't  in  the  job  description.  The  chaos  is  peaking. 
Order  1-  dissolving. 


I'm  too  tired  to  be  dramatic,  hul  believe  me, 
the  situ; il  i<  >n  is  very,  very,  very  tense.  Please  d(  m't 
tell  my  mi  ither. 

June  1  1 

lis  happening:  I'm  burning  out.  I  really  no- 
ticed it  yesterday  wink-  amputating  .1  rotten  leg 
.it  tlx-  mid-thigh — my  hack  and  hands  sore,  my 
gag  reflex  twitching.  We  had  fifteen  cases  be- 
tween 9  and  1  — arms  and  legs  tc  >  cut  1  >tt  i  >r  dress, 
a  nose  and  two  eyes  blown  away,  .1  five-year-old 
leg  connected  by  a  thread  of  flesh.  In  the  begin- 
ning we  bad  a  schedule.  I  s;iw  wi  Hinds  healing  and 
grafts  taking.  I  used  to  know  the  patients.  Now 
there  are  so  many  wounded  that  it's  assembly- 
line  first  aid. 

There's  another  man  on  the  ward  with  a  very 
bad  leg.  He  refused  amputation  .1  few  days  ago.  He 
missed  bis  chance.  1  le's  got  the  "gas"  now — gas 
gangrene  up  to  his  flank.  He'll  rot  from  the  leg  up, 
like  the  others.  He'll  start  to  smell  and  the  flies 
will  come  to  feast  and  the  nurses  w  ill  say  do  some- 
thing and  I'll  say  no.  HI  send  him  t<  >  1  >ur  "In  ispice" 
tent  and  then  I'll  put  him  out  of  bis  misery. 

I've  lost  my  sense  1  if  humor.  I'm  beginning  to  feel 
a  certain  distance.  Pe<  >ple  are  beginning  to  k*  >k  like 
insects.  Bad  sign.  The  end  is  not  in  sight  on  the  mil- 
itary or  political  front.  The  end  is  not  in  sight  for 
the  wounded.  But  my  end  is  in  sight.  I'm  going  to 
leave  at  the  end  of  June.  Three  weeks  seem  like  a 
very  long  time.  Will  I  make  it'  Suddenly  the  edge- 
has  lost  its  romance. 


[Trend  Analysis] 

AFRICA'S 

FASHION  VICTIMS 


From  "Fashion  Statements,"  by  Emily  Prager,  in 
the  StyL^  oj  the  Times  section  of  the  May  22  New 
York  Times.  Prager  is  a  fashion  critic  whose  essays 
appear  regularly  in  the  Times. 

if 

M.  ash  mm  is  generated  by  disparate  sources,  and 
one  of  the  surest,  it  least  obvious,  is  television 
news.  Between  April  26,  w  hen  the  South  African 
elections  began,  and  May  6,  when  Nelson  Man- 
dela won,  1  watched  the  nightly  news  without  the 
sound  to  see  wb.it  sort  of  style  elements  were 
penetrating  our  psyches. 

What  a  delight  it  is  to  report  that  the  intricate 
African  stylishness,  an  expertise  w  ith  line,  drap- 
ery, texture,  inventiveness,  and  detail  that  out- 
classes that  of  the  French,  will  now  become  more 
and  more  evident  to  Americans  through  the  nat- 
tiness  ,md  taste  of  President  Mandela. 

I  le  is  so  stvlish!  He  looks  handsome  in  West- 


ern suits  and  ties.  And  bis  high-collared  pat- 
terned shuts,  buttoned  to  the  neck,  beautifully 
cut,  look  .11  nine  monarchal  and  grandt.it betl\. 
The  shirt  he  w<  ire  l>  ir  an  interview  with  Peter  Jen- 
nings, w  ith  its  black  yoke  and  its  black -and-gray 
st  11  pes,  not  only  was  modern  but  also  lo<  iked  per- 
fectly suited  tci  the  leopard  skin  and  beaded 
crown  be  later  donned  in  a  bow  to  history. 


[Thank-vi hi  Ni >te] 

THE  WASHINGTON 
TIGHTROPE 


From  the  form  letter  sent  by  Representative  Barney 
Frank  (/).,  Moss.)  to  people  who  contribute  to  his 
re-election  campaign.  The  note  appeared  on  the  ed- 
itorial page  oj  the  lune  9  Washington  Post. 

▼  Triting  a  thank-y<  >u  n<  >te  to  campaign  c<  >n- 
tributors  in  ti  Hay's  climate  ti >rces  me  t>  1  emulate 
Rube  Goldberg  w  ithout  pictures.  That  is,  I  have 
to  write  something  that  reflects  ( 1  )  my  deep  gen- 
uine gratitude  on  a  personal  level  tor  your  send- 
ing me  a  contribution  to  help  me  stay  in  (.  Congress, 
counterbalanced  by  (2)  my  concern  that  some- 
one reading  this  might  inter  something  dis- 
paraging about  your  motives  in  engaging  in  the 
sinister  pr<  icess  of  "campaign  finance,"  itself  coun- 
terbalanced by  (3)  mv  interest  in  keeping  you 
sufficiently  happy  w  ith  me — or  insufficiently  un- 
happy— so  that  you  w  ill  continue  to  contribute, 
in  turn  counterbalanced  by  (4)  my  tear  that  the 
media  w  ill  denounce  me  tor  accepting  campaign 
contributions  and  thereby  subjecting  myself  to  im- 
proper influence,  albeit  from  proper  people. 

Thus,  my  job  is  to  c<  mvey  appreciate  >n  while 
affirming  that  this  appreciation  will  remain  whol- 
ly intangible  and  will  never  take  any  concrete 
form  whatsoever.  It  is  my  task  to  assure  you  of  my 
eternal  gratitude  tor  your  contribution,  while  si- 
multaneously  making  sure  that  everyone  under- 
stands that  I  w  ill  he  eternally  unmindful  of  the 
tact  that  you  have  c<  mtrihuted  when  any  public 
policy  issue  comes  before  me. 

1  do  want  to  say  that  I  am  as  appreciative  as  it 
is  possible  to  be  of  your  w  illingness  to  contribute 
ti >  my  campaign.  I  km  >w  Ik  >w  lucky  1  have  been  t<  1 
have  been  able  to  serve  first  in  the  state  legislature 
and  n<  >w  in  C  \  ingress,  and  in  it  the  least  part  1  it  that 
gi  h  id  f<  irtune  c<  insists  <  if  the  fundamental  decency  of 
tin  ise  win  1  have  been  willing  t<  1  pr<  ivide  me  the  nec- 
essary financial  help.  Thank  you. 


REAlUNliS  17 


-    n :.  Atru  in  Army,  the 

■  it i<  >n  ilist  Army,  the 
:  in  -\rmv,  the  United  Nations  peacekeep- 

■  rues,  the  Tan:. mi. in 
\i  mv,  the  Isr  leli  Annv.  And 

■ 

■    ihtedh  o  -n^klcr  it 

frivolous  to  mention  fashion  and  killing  in  the 
-ame  sentence.  Yet  w  arrior  fashion  is  an  ancient 
and  elaborate  tradition,  and  nowhere  is  it  more 

■ 

Dunny  the  Somali  conflict  last  vear.  tor  ex- 
ample, pictures  of  a  Somali  warlord's  teenage 
gunmen  suddenly  flashed  onto  the  television 
^creen.  Pressed  in  faded  camouflage  shirt-  and 
pant-,  prohahh  anm  castotfs,  they  wore  lone 
-^arts  around  their  necks  and  waist  cinchers  (the 
kind  women  in  the  United  States  wore  under 
dres-es  in  the  late  1950s).  Where  they  had  got- 
ten the  waist  cinchers  no  one  seemed  to  know, 
hut  the  image  ot  teenage  hov>  brandishing  rifles 


and  wearing  this  odd,  Madonna-ish  teminine 
accoutrement  was  terrifying,  and  tinnlv  in  the  tra- 
dition ot  cross-Jressini:  warriors  in  tribal  Africa, 
Asia,  and  North  America. 

In  a  similar  but  less  spectacular  way,  a  teenage 
Rwandan  gunman  appeared  on  the  screen  re- 
cently wearing  faded,  obviously  cast-off  camou- 
flage, a  long  scart  he  -must  have  made  around 
his  neck,  and  a  beige,  monklike  pointv  hood  on 
his  head.  He  flailed  into  camera  range,  some- 
how managing  to  brandish  two  sticks  and  a  rifle, 
a  cra:ed  look  in  his  eves.  It  was  a  horribly  stylish 
and  most  chillingly  effective  outfit. 


(Brochure] 

FIRE  WHEN  READY 

From  a  brochure  for  "Hoic  to  Legally  Fire  Employ- 
ees With  Attitude  Problems."  a  traveling  seminar  for 
business  executives  and  managers  offered  by  the 
American  Management  Association,  a  training  firm 
based  in  Overland  Park.  Kansas.  Each  six-hour 
.seminar,  u  hich  costs  Si  39  to  attend,  is  led  by  a  pre- 
senter u  ith  "expertise  in  counseling,  managing,  and 
firing  employees  with  bad  attitudes.  " 


SIT!  HEEL! 


ARE  YOU  STUCK 
W  ITH  FROBLEM  EMPLOYEES  LIKE  THESE' 

•  Susan  seems  to  work  at  only  two  speeds — 
-low  and  stop.  She  performs  the  minimum 
amount  of  work  required,  complains  about  her 
workload,  and  rushes  out  of  the  office  at  five 
o'clock  on  the  dot  every  day.  She  makes  her 
deadlines,  but  you  have  to  push  her  constantly. 
Can  you  dismiss  her  tor  being  a  foot-dragger? 

•  Tom  is  sharp  as  a  tack  and  performs  like 
gangbusters.  The  only  problem  is  he  thinks  he 
knows  everything.  He  always  insists  on  doing 
things  his  w  ay,  openly  criticizes  anyone  who  dis- 
agrees with  him,  including  you,  and  locks  horns 
w  ith  co-workers  every  week.  You've  counseled 
Tom  about  his  abrasive  attitude,  but  he  says  that 
you're  the  one  with  a  problem,  not  him.  Can 
you  terminate  Tom  tor  being  so  cocky? 

•  Lisa  has  been  w  hining  since  the  dav  she  was 
transferred  into  your  department.  She  moans 
about  company  policies,  her  paycheck,  her 
health,  and  everything  else.  And  when  you  coun- 
sel Lisa  about  her  negative  attitude,  she  com- 
plains to  your  Kiss  about  you.  Lisa  is  reallv  driving 
you  up  the  wall,  and  her  negative  attitude  is 
starting  to  rub  off  on  others.  Can  you  legally  tire 
Lisa  Kir  being  a  whiner.' 

In  each  case,  the  answer  is  YES,  you  can.  Af- 
ter you  attend  this  one-day  seminar,  you'll  be 
able  to  tire  problem  employees  legally,  sately, 
and  confidently. 


■ 


Ill  RE'S  WHAT  VOI  'l  I  II  \RS 

•  Three  tips  rh.it  'II  tell  you  when  an  empli  >\ 
ee  mwsi  be  tired 

•  Finally 1  A  wa\  to  catch  and  document  em- 
ployees who  bad-mouth  vou  behind  \iuir  huk 

•  Important !  Emplt  >\  ees  w  h>  i  are  "pn  itected" 
h\  law  and  the  rules  to  follow  when  tiring  them 

•  Three  rules  for  dealing  with  hypochondri- 
acs wh>>  abuse — but  don't  violate — your  sick- 
leave  p<  ilicy 

•  Three  security  measures  you  should  take 
before  dismissing  a  worker  you  think  i-  emo- 
tionally unstable 

•  How  to  take  the  t_: 1 1 1 1 1  out  ot  tiring  an  em- 
ployee with  an  attitude  problem 


[Exchange] 

PUTTING  A  PRICE 
ON  PAIN 


It  any  ot  this  c<  >mes  a<  r<  >ss  as  ->  mnding  h>  >stile, 
I  sim erel\  apologize.  1  hat  imioi  my  intent  We 
are  a  tun  minority,  and  it  i-  important  lor  us  to 
tr\  to  understand  each  i »ther. 

B.  ib 

Dear  Boh, 

W  in  di  >n't  you  suggest  to  your  d>  <ct<  >r  i  >r  law  \  <. 1 
thai  they  cut  their  tees  in  halt.' Tell  them  they'll 
d* '  juM  a-  well  h\  seeing  twice  as  many  clients  and 
-ee  what  the\  say.  Profess ion.il  dominance  is  a 
high-risk,  high-expense  occupation.  There'-  no 
paid  medical  coverage,  no  paid  vacations,  no 
profit-sharing,  and  no  retirement  benefits.  Dun- 
gei  >n  rental  -  are  high;  costumes,  costly,  lake  oth- 
er- in  a  sen  ice  industry,  the  dominance-service 
prov  ider  must  deal  with  all  kind-  ot  unpleasant 
people.  1  think  dominant-  should  he  well  com- 
pensated tor  their  time  and  effort. 

In  addition  to  all  those  factors,  domination, 
when  done  well,  require-  the  use  ot  high  lihidi- 
nal  energies.  For  example,  yesterday  I  saw  a  client 
tor  the  first  time  in  month-,  lie  was  a  former 


From  "Paradoxes  oj  Commercial  Worship,"  an  es- 
say by  Kat  Sunlove,  a  fomier  professional  dominu- 
tri.x,  oi  issue  number  ,  oj  Gauntlet,  a  biannual 
journal  published  in  Springfield,  Pennsylvania,  ded- 
icated to  "exploring  the  limits  oj  free  expression." 
Swnloi'e  is  the  piSlisheroj  Spectan  >r,  a  u  eekly  net*  s- 
magazine  ah  mi  sex;  in  her  C  Jauntlet  essay,  she  in- 
cludes a  letter  from  one  oj  her  readers  and  her 
response,  huh  oj  which  are  exeerjned  helm 

Pear  Mistress  Kat. 

1  was  particularly,  interested  in  your  recent 
column  in  which  you  discussed  the  problems 
that  taee  a  professional  dominant,  specifically 
people  nor  shoyving  up  tor  appointment--  While 
I  have  no  desire  t<  >  excuse  anyone  wh<  >  i-  rude  and 
inconsiderate,  it  i-  im  opinion  that  these  prob- 
lem- can  he  attributed  to  one  thing:  the  cost. 
A-  you  are  aware,  the  going  rate  tor  a  one-hour 
session  t-  $150  and  up.  For  most  working-class 
and  middle-class  men,  rhi-  presents  a  real  ob- 
stacle. It  i-  a  little  difficult  to  justify  spending  that 
much  tor  an  hour  >  >r  so  ot  pleasure,  intense  a-  that 
pleasure  may  he.  Atter  all,  tor  the  cost  ot  one 
RckP  [bondage  and  domination]  session  1  can 
go  skiing  all  day  with  a  date. 

On  the  other  hand.  1  can  -ee  wh\  the  cost  i- 
-o  high.  The  prote— tonal  dominant  ha-  so  many 
appointment-  w  ho  don't  -how  up  that  -he  must 
charge  those  who  do  -how  up  a  lot  to  make  up 
ti  T  tin  ise  win '  di  m't 

But  consider  tin-:  it  a  professional  made  her 
sessions  more  affordable  h\  cutting  the  cost  in 
halt,  -he  would  have  fewer  men  who  were  in- 
timidated by  the  eo-t  and  more  regular-,  and  -he 
would  probably  come  out  ahead. 


FLORIDA  DISCIPLINE: 
BEAT  DON'T  MAIM 


From  a  hill  jvisseJ  in  April  by  the  Florida  legislature 
that  Rite's  pmvntv  the  legal  right  u>  use  corporal  pun- 
ishmeni  to  dist inline  their  children.  Although  143  of 
the  I  (x1  le^idat>  its  r< >ted  in  favor  oj  the  hill,  Got'c'r- 
iiiir  LtiU'ton  (  '.hiles  vetoed  it  in  \lu\. 

c 

V  >i.  >rpi  'ial  punishment  i  >t  a  child  by  a  parent 
doe-  not  in  itself  constitute  child  abuse.  C  )orpo- 
ral  punishment  may  he  considered  excessive  or 
abusive  w  hen  it  results  in  any  i  >t  the  ti  >llt  >y\  ing  in- 
juries: 

a.  Sprains,  dislocations,  or  cartilage  damage 

b.  B(  'tie  i  'i'  -kiill  fractures 

c.  Brain  or  spinal-cord  damage 

d.  Intercranial  hemorrhage  or  injury  toother 
internal  i  irgans 

e.  .A -pin  xiation,  -uttoeat ion.  or  drowning 
t  Injury  resulting  from  the  use  ot  a  deadly 

weapt  >n 

g.  Burn-  <  ir  scalding 

h.  'ut-,  lacerations,  punctures,  or  bites 

i.  Permanent  or  temporary  disfigurement 

I.  Permanent  or  temporary  loss  or  impairment 

ot  a  bodily  parr  or  function 
k.  Significant  bruises  or  welts 


e  who  had  called  me  the  day 
mi  In  iw,  the  conversation  really 
I  decided  to  see  him  and  have 

1 1 1 1 1 1  to  arrive  after  1  had  been  to  my 
.  and  was  nice  and  sweaty.  I  had  him 
nnpiis,  m\  teet,  and  my  inner  thighs 
i  >ngue.  For  further  amusement,  follow- 
own  energy,  1  worked  over  his  nipples 
ig  nipple  clamps  and  weights.  The  energy  be- 
rween  us  was  roaring!  Believe  me,  this  was  "real 
Bc*D"  tor  us  both. 

Afterward,  he  was  completely  spent,  content 
though  exhausted.  But  the  point  is,  SO  WAS  1. 
1, )  suggest  that  a  dominant  cut  her  tee  in  halt  and 
see  twice  as  many  clients  ignores  the  tact  that 
each  M.--MOH,  it  done  right,  will  drain  much  of  her 
available  creative  energy.  It  she  sees  six  clients  in 
,!  J. i\  instead  of  three,  quality  will  inevitably  be 
sacrificed. 

Of  course,  1  am  aware  of  a  small  minority  of 
professional  dominants  who  are,  to  put  it  blunt- 
ly, rip-ott  artists.  They  take  your  money,  beat 
you  with  a  wet  shoestring,  and  send  you  away 
with  no  expectation  of  ever  seeing  you  again.  1 
sincerely  wish  these  women  would  find  another 
way  to  make  a  living. 

As  tor  you,  Bob,  1  think  your  letter  betrays  an 
underlying  classist,  sexist  attitude  toward  the 
professional  dominant.  She's  a  "whore"  to  you,  a 
woman  who  has  no  right  to  a  comfortable  income 
and  lifestyle.  She  should  cut  her  price  so  she  can 
service  more  boys.  The  true  submissive,  1  be- 
lieve, would  feel  just  the  opposite.  The  value  of 
his  mistress  is  priceless. 

Mistress  Kat 


[Questionnaire] 

MACAULAY  CULKIN'S 
BLUE  PERIOD 


Fr<  mi  a  questionnaire  completed  by  Macaulay  C  'ulkm , 
the  thirteen-year-old  star  of  1  lome  Al<  me,  m  the  De- 
cember 1 993  issue'  o)  Disney  Adventures,  a  month- 
ly for  children  published  by  the  W'tdt  Disney  ( 'ompany. 

!  love  to  eat  NOTHISG. 
'THING  cracks  me  up. 
HJY  really  bugs  me. 

4.  I-    ilk  want  SOT  HI  St;  REALLY  tor  Christmas. 

5.  Sol  1 1  'tiles 

6.  I  laving  1  >'s  of  brothers  and  sisters  -  ok  . 

7.  NO  ONE  is  my  all-time  hero. 


(Experiment! 

ARE  TODAY'S  ACTORS 
UP  TO  SNUFF? 


From  "Snufj  Films!  No  Really  .  .  .  ,"  by  Eric  Spitz- 
nagel,  in  the  April/May  issue  o/ The  Third  Word, 
a  bimonthly  arts  magazine  published  in  Chicago.  As 
an  experiment  to  determine  how  desperate  unem- 
ployed actors  are  for  work,  Spitznagel  posted  an  au- 
dition notice  at  various  Chicago  theaters  fcrr  a  fictitious 
film  called  Dangerous  Love.  When  actors  called 
about  the  notice,  he  "subtly  informled]"  thein  that  they 
would  be  auditioning  for  a  "snufj  film,"  a  movie 
that  includes  an  actual  murder.  Although  most  re- 
spondents  " 'called  ISpitznagel's]  bluff,"  a  few  "not  on- 
ly believed  //inn],  but  actually  seemed  . . .  interested." 
Spitznagel's  conversation  with  one  male  caller  is  ex- 
cerpted below. 

S 

k^/PlTZNAGEL:  Have  you  acted  in  adult  videos 
before' 

CALLER:  Just  some  amateur  stuff.  Under  a  dif- 
ferent name. 

SPITZNAGEL:  That's  great.  You'll  fit  in  fine. 

CALLER:  I'm  also  pursuing  a  serious  acting  ca- 
reer. 

SPITZNAGEL:  Yes,  I  see.  Tell  me,  have  you  ev- 
er heard  the  expression  "snuff  film"? 
CALLER:  Yeah. 

SPITZNAGEL:  What  are  your  feelings  about 
them  ' 

CALLER:  1  haven't  seen  any,  but  I  think  they're 
wrong. 

SPITZNAGEL:  That's  perfect.  That's  exactly  the 
kind  of  attitude  we're  looking  for. 

(  ALLER:  Why  do  you  ask' 

SPITZNAGEL:  Well,  1  want  to  start  by  assuring 
you  that  we  are  absolutely  not  going  to  be  doing 
a  snuff  film. 

CALLER:  Yeah.' 

SPITZSAGEL:  But  there  will  be  some  scenes 
that  are  reminiscent  of  snuff  tilms. 

CALLER:  How  do  you  mean.' 

SPITZNAGEL:  Nobody  is  going  to  get  hurt,  I 
can  promise  you  that.  But  some  of  it  will  be  vi- 
olent in  nature. 

CALLER:  How  violent? 

SPI  rZNAGEL:  It  depends  on  the  actors.  We  are 
a  production  company  that  insists  on  mutual 
consent. 

i  IALLER:  Si)  there  isn't  going  to  be  anyone  ac- 
tually dying  or  anything.' 

SPITZNAGEL:  Let  me  put  it  this  way:  This  is  a 
business  ripe  with  opportunity.  It  all  depends  on 
the  talent  and  their  interests. 

CALLER:  I'm  not  interested  in  killing  anybody. 

SPITZNAGEL:  Good  for  you.  I  should  hope  not. 
And  I'm  certain  we  hav  e  a  minor  role  that  you'd 
be  just  perfect  tor. 
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1  lOLLYWOOD'S 
FEAR  OF  REVENGE 


From  "Blood  Lust  Snicker  Snicker  in  Wide  Screen," 
an  inrerrieii'  with  Quentin  Farantino  in  Grand 
Street  nwmbei  49,  an  issiu' arxmt  Ho/I\u»o(kI.  Hie 
itMeri'ieu'  u>as  cemdueted  fry  /  )ennis  I  lopper,  the  ac- 
toi  rarantino  utote  the  screenpkrvs  for  [rue  Ro- 
mance and  Natural  Bom  Killers,  und  ilireeted 
Reserv<  lir  1 )( >gs.  I  fi.s  iate.si  /i/m,  Pulp  Fic  t  i<  >n,  which 
won  the  Palme  d'(  )r  tit  the  C  'dink's  Film  Festival 
this  year,  will  he  released  this  month. 

T 

m.  Ik  Harrison  Ford  movie  Patriot  (.James  i.s 
tlie  perfect  example  ol  an  uptight  American  ac  - 
tion  an  ivie.  It's  suppi  ised  t<  i  be  ;i  revenge  m<  ivie, 
.ill  right?  And  as  tar  .is  I'm  c<  mcemed,  it  you're  go- 
ing  in  make  a  revenge  m»  >vie,  y(  m've  g<  >i  to  let  the 
hero  gel  revenge.  I~here's  a  purity  in  that.  So  you 
set  it  up:  the  lead  gets  screwed  over.  And 
then  you  want  to  see  him  kill  the  had  guys — 
with  his  hare  hands,  if  p<  issihle.  They've  g(  it  to  pay 
lor  their  sins.  |f  \,  hi  u.ini  in,  like,  deal  with  nu  >ral- 
n\  after  that,  that's  fine,  but  you've  got  to  give  me 
what  1  paid  lor.  It  you're  going  to  un  ite  me  to  a 
dance,  you've  gotta  let  me  dance. 

I  he  thing  about  Patriot  (  'mines  is  thai  the  had 
guy  actually  has  ,i  legitimate  reason  to  want  re- 
venge against  Harrison  Ford.  Ford  caused  the 
death  ol  his  brother,  so  he  actually  has  a  legiti- 
mate lease m  to  create  a  vendetta  against  him. 
Bui  the  studio  was  so  seared  that  we  w<  mid  iden- 
tify with  the'  bad  gu>  even  that  much — to  the 
point  of  understanding  his  actions — that  they 
turned  him  into  a  psychopath.  The  n  he  bothers 
Harrison  F>  ird  so  nine  h  that  Harrison  Ft »rd  wants 
revenge. 

So  now  you've  got  these  two  guys  who  both 
want  revenge,  which  is  an  interesting  place  to  be. 
Bui  then  the\  gel  into  this  stupid  fight  on  this 
boat,  and  they  do  the  thing  that  I  despised  the 
most:  Harrison  Ford  hits  the  guy  and  the  guy 
talF  on  an  anchor  and  it  kills  him.  .And  it's  like 
yi  m  c  an  hear  ,iu  m  unit  tee  thinking  ah<  mi  i  his  and 
saying,  "Well,  he  killed  him  with  his  <  >wn  hands, 
hut  1  ic  didn't  real  I  \  mean  to  kill  him,  you  km  >w, 
s(  i  he-  c  an  g<  i  hat  k  to  his  daughter  and  his  wife  and 
st  ill  he  an  okay  guy.  1  Ic'  c  a  used  the  death  hut  it 
was  kind  i  it  acc  idental." 

As  tar  as  I'm  concerned,  the  minute  you  kill 
your  had  nm  by  having  him  tall  on  something, 
you  should  go  to  movie  jail.  Y<  m've  br<  iken  the  law 
'  it  g<  it  id  c  inema. 


i  MM  K:  Is  this  legal? 

SPlTZNAt  .1-1 :  Absolutely.  We  have  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  mayor  and  the  city. 

<  Al  l  I  K:  So  I'm  not  going  to  get  into  trouble? 

SPITZ  NAG  HI.:  Not  at  all.  This  is  a  legitimate 
enterprise,  like  any  other. 

( pause) 

(  \l  I  I  K:  So  nobody  is  gonna  get  killed? 

SPI I  ZNA(  !E1  :  I'm  afraid  I'm  not  at  liberty  to  go 
into  the  details.  It  you're  not  interested,  I  com- 
pletely understand  and  I  thank  you  for  your  time. 

(pause) 

(  Mil  R :  Can  1  get  paid  in  advance? 
SPI  I  ZNA(  H  I :  Yes,  of  course.  We  wouldn't  have 
it  any  < ither  way. 


[Interview] 

THE  GREAT 
AMERICAN  HOLLOW 


From  an  interview  with  Ken  Kesey  in  the  Spring  issue 
oj  The  Paris  Review.  Kesey  is  the  author  of  the  nov- 
els One  Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo's  Nest  arid  Some- 
t  imes  a  ( ireat  Notion,  amongothers.  In  1964  Kesey, 
Ned/  Cassady,  and  a  hand  of  "mem'  pranksters" 
tinned  the  country  by  hits  while  taking  LSD  and  oth- 
er drugs,  their  trip  was  the  subject  of  Tom  Wolfe's 
hook  The  Electric  Kool-Aid  Acid  Test.  The  inter- 
view was  conducted  by  Ko/vrt  Faggen,  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  literature  at  ( '.laremont  McKenna  College. 

l"^.OBKRT  FAGGEN:  After  you  wrote  Some- 
times a  Great  Notion,  you  set  out  on  the  bus. 
What  did  you  want  to  explore? 

KEN  KESEY:  What  1  explore  in  all  my  work: 
wilderness.  Settlers  ( >n  this  continent  from  the  he- 
ginning  have  been  seeking  wilderness  and  its 
wildness.  The  explorers  and  pioneers  sought  that 
wildness  because  they  could  sense  that  in  Europe 
everything  had  become  locked  tight.  Things  were 
all  owned  by  the  same  people,  and  all  of  the  mads 
went  in  the  same  direction  forever.  When  we 
got  here  there  was  a  sense  of  possibility  and  new 
direction,  and  it  had  to  do  with  wildness. 
Throughout  the  work  of  James  Fenimore  Coo- 
per there  is  what  1  call  the  American  terror.  It's 
very  important  to  our  literature,  and  it's  impor- 
tant to  who  we  are:  the  terror  of  the  Hurons  out 
there,  the  terror  of  the  hear,  the  avalanche,  the 
t<  invade  i — whatever  may  be  <  >ver  the  next  horizon. 

As  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  continent,  we 
manufactured  our  terror.  We  put  together  the 
bomb.  Now  we  don't  even  have  the  bomb  hang- 
ing over  <  mr  heads  t<  >  terrify  us  and  give  us  reason 
to  dress  up  in  manly  deerskin  and  go  forth  to  bat- 
tle it.  There's  something  we're  afraid  of,  hut  it 
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mi  "Art1  Yow  Safe  Where  You  Live'"  a  map  of  the  I  'nited  States  produced  by  ( 'ity  Seekers,  an  (  )/vm/>ui .  Wash- 
ton  .  consulting  firm  that  researches  cities  and  imnn  for  people  wh  i  are  looking  foi  a  new  place  to  live.  The  map 
hhghts  various  hazards  in  each  state:  the  yellow  symbols  mark  nuclear  reactors;  green  asterisks  mark  hazardous 
ste  sites,  red,  ocher,  and  brown  Juts  mark  prisons;  empty  circles  mark  sites  of  past  earthquakes;  and  the  pur- 
numbers  indicate  the  state's  cancer  mtntality  rate  per  100,000  people.  The  green  Jots  u'ith  suns  mark  'pow- 
jortices  and  ancient  sanctuaries,"  places  that  Native  Americans  consider  sacred  I  he  map  costs  $19;  for  $79, 
lient  can  order  a  personalized  "city  match,"  which  recommends  two  cities  based  on  a  tjuestionnaire  completed 
the  client. 


d<  lesn't  have  the  clarity  i  if  the  tern  >r  i  if  the  Hun  ms 
or  the  hydrogen  bomb  during  the  Cold  War.  Now 
it's  fuzzy,  and  it's  fuzzy  because  the  people  win  >  are 
in  control  don't  want  you  to  draw  a  bead  on  the 
real  danger,  the  real  terror  in  this  country. 

FAGGEN:  What  is  the  "real  terror"  in  America.' 

KESEY:  When  people  ask  me  about  LSD,  1  al- 
ways make  a  point  of  telling  them  you  can  have 
the  shit  scared  out  of  you  with  LSD  because  it  ex- 
poses something,  something  hollow.  Let's  say 
you  have  been  getting  on  your  knees  and  bow- 
ing and  worshiping;  suddenly  you  take  LSD,  and 
you  look,  and  there's  just  a  bole,  there's  nothing 
there.  The  Catholic  Church  tills  this  hole  with 
candles  and  flowers  and  litanies  and  opulence. 
The  Protestant  Church  fills  it  with  hand-wring- 
ing and  pumped-up  squeezing  emotions  because 
they  can't  afford  the  flowers  and  the  candles. 
The  Jews  till  this  hole  with  weeping  and  brow- 
beating and  beseeching  of  the  sky:  "How  long, 
how  long  are  you  gonna  treat  us  like  this.'"  The 
Muslims  till  it  with  rigidity  and  guns  and  a  mil- 


itant etln  is.  Bui  all  i  if  lis  kni  iw  that  that's  n<  H  v\  hat 
is  supposed  to  be  in  that  hole. 

.After  1  had  been  at  Stanfi  ird  f<  >r  tw<  >  wars,  I  gt  it 
inn  i  LSI ).  1  began  tt  i  see  that  the  hi  >oks  I  th<  night 
were  the  true  accounting  K  >«  »ks — my  grades,  h<  >w 
I'd  done  in  other  schools,  how  I'd  performed  at 
jobs,  w  hether  I  had  paid  oft  my  car  or  not — were 
in »t  at  all  the  true  K  ><  >ks.  There  were  « ither  h< x  >ks 
that  were  being  kept,  real  books.  In  those  books 
is  the  real  acci  uniting  <  >t  y<  nir  life.  And  the  mind 
says,  "Oh,  this  is  titillating."  So  you  w  ant  to  take 
some  more  LSD  and  see  what  else  is  there  And 
si  k  m  1  had  the  experience  that  every<  me  wh<  is  ev- 
er dabbled  in  psychedelics  has.  A  bi>_'  hand  urahs 
\<  hi  by  the  back  i  «t  the  neck,  and  yt  in  hear  a  vi  lice 
saying,  "V  hi  w  ant  t>  >  see  the  h  x  iks?  Okay,  here  are 
the  books."  And  it  pushes  your  face  right  d<  >w  n  in- 
to all  ot  your  cnielties  and  all  of  your  meanness, 
all  the  times  that  you  have  beer,  insensitive,  in- 
tolerant, racist,  sexist.  It's  all  there,  and  you  read 
it.  You  can't  take  your  nose  up  oft  the  books.  You 
hate  them.  Y  iu  hate  win  i  y<  hi  are.  You  hat'.'  the  tact 
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thai  si  unehi  idy  has  been  keeping  track,  just  .is  y<  hi 
Feared.  You  hate  it,  hut  you  can't  m<  >ve  y<  >ur  arms 
tc  >r  eighl  In  mrs.  Bed  ire  y<  »u  t;ike  ;ui\'  ac  id  again  you 
start  t  rying  to  juggle  the  hooks.  You  start  trying  to 
he  .1  little  better  person.  Then  you  get  the  surprise. 
I  he  next  thing  thai  happens  is  that  you're  lean- 
ing! iver  li  K>king  ai  the  h  x  >ks,  and  y<  hi  feel  the  lack 
•  it  the  hand  at  the  back  ot  vour  neck.  The  thing 
that  was  forcing  you  to  look  at  the  hooks  is  no 
longer  there.  I  here's  only  a  big  hollow,  the  great 
American  wild  In  >lh  iw,  which  is  scarier  than  hell, 
scarier  than  purgatory  or  Satan.  It's  the  fact  that 
there  isn'l  any  hell  and  there  isn't  any  purgatory, 
there  isn't  any  Satan.  And  all  you've  got  is  Sartre 
sitting  there  with  his  mi  imma  harsh,  bleak,  w<  irse 
than  guilt.  And  it  you've  got  courage,  you  go 
ahead  and  examine  that  hollow. 

I  M  i(  >l  N:  And  that  In illi  >w  is,  |c ir  yi hi,  the  new 
w  ilderness .' 

KhsHY:  That's  the  new  wilderness.  It's  the 
same  >>ld  wilderness,  |ust  no  longer  up  on  that 
lull  or  around  thai  bend,  or  in  that  gully.  It's  be- 
cause there  are  no  mi  ire  hills  and  gullies  that  the 
hollow  is  there,  and  you've  got  to  explore  the 
hollow  with  faith.  It  you  don't  have  faith  that 
there  something  down  there,  pretty  soon 
when  you're  in  the  hollow,  you  begin  to  ^ei 
scared  and  start  shaking.  That's  when  you  stop 
taking  at  id  and  start  taking  e«>ke  and  drinking 
he » i:e  and  stari  t r\  ing  to  till  the  holK >w  w  ith  de- 
pressants and  Valium.  Real  warriors  [ike 
William  Burroughs  or  Leonard  C  !ohen  or  Wal- 
lace Stevens  examine  the  hollow  as  well  as 
anybody;  they  gel  in  there,  look  far  into  the 
dark,  and  vet  (.nine  out  with  poetry. 


[Interview] 

THE  LAST  VICTIMS 

From  (i  channeled  interview  with  Rojo,  the 
"spokesperson"  for  the  Rock  People  of  Sedona,  a 
group  of  conscious  rocks  in  Sedona,  Arizona.  The  in- 
terviews was  conducted  by  Rosemary  Brown  Sanders, 
a  C  '.armel,  C  California,  psychic ,  who  has  been  chan- 
neling the  Rock  People  of  Sedona  since  1991 .  The 
interview  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Sedona 
Journal  of  Emergence!,  a  monthly. 

LjANPERS:  It's  wonderful  to  see  you. 

R(  )Ji  >:  It  seems  like  only  yesterday  that  we  were 
with  each  other,  but,  as  you  know,  rocks  do  not 
count  tune.  Since  you  left  us,  we  have  done  much 
work  with  salamanders  and  lizard  beings  as  well  as 
with  frog  people  and  also  with  what  you  would 
call  centipedes.  They  are  very  excited  to  meet  you. 
I  have  taken  a  position  as,  how  would  you  say, 
ambassador  of  the  Rocks  of  the  Earth,  and  we  have 
instigated  a  colonization  of  rock  brothers  and  sis- 
ters throughout  not  only  the  world  but  the  universe. 

SANDERS:  When  1  was  on  Mt.  Shasta  [in  Cal- 
ifornia!, I  was  very  much  drawn  to  one  particu- 
lar n  iek.  ( .'an  you  tell  me  why  I  was  so  drawn  to 
this  rock  that  I  had  to  pick  it  up  and  take  it 
In ime  with  me .' 

ROJO:  Your  rock  is  very,  how  would  you  say, 
intelligent.  It  was  in  the  center  of  the  earth,  and 
it  took  a  long  tune  to  make  lis  way  to  the  surface 
so  that  it  could  he  there  w  hen  you  arrived.  It  has 
a  stn  >ng  affinity  with  you.  It  has  searched  its  way 
out  of  the  earth  in  order  to  he  in  your  presence. 


■ 


SAN  HERS:  What  am  I  supp<  >sed  to  do  with  this 
nick'  I  felt  kind  oi  guilty  hrin^in^  it  home,  and 
yel  I  knew  n  wanted  to  come  with  me. 

ROJO:  It  is  imp< >i taut  that  you  always  ask  per- 
mission of  tin.-  rocks  before  you  take  them.  And 
you  will  hear  inside  them  something  that  says, 
"Yes,  take  me.  Take  me,  please."  This  way  we  d<  i 
n< 't  w<  »rry  when  you  pick  us  up,  for  we  ktic  w  that 
we  are  loved.  Children  who  pick  us  up  love  us 
immensely.  Most  adults  go  around  without  even 
iii  >t  icing  us.  They  stand  on  us  and  sweep  us  away 
and  tuss  us  into  piles.  They  do  not  recognize  us 
as  individual  consciousnesses,  which  we  are. 

SANPERS:  Rojo,  w  hen  a  rock  shatters,  does  it 
hurt.' 

Rt  >K  ':  Yes,  it  hurts  very  much.  It  w<  mid  he  like 
taking  a  persi  »n  and  rem<  wing  his  arms,  h  is  very 
penetrating  in  its  effec  t .  In  w  hat  y<  >u  w< mid  call 
jewelry  making,  rocks  are  tumbled  and  taken 
out  ot  their  natural  state.  It  w<  hi  Id  he  like  putting 
y<  hi  in  a  dryer.  1 1< »w  w< mid  it  Feel '  Very  bruising. 
It  is  the  truth  that  rocks  J,i  bruise. 


|  Reflection  | 

A  BIOGRAPHER'S 
SECOND THOUGHTS 

From  "The  Embarrassing  Pursuit:  a  biographer's 
misgivings  before  and  after  researching  the  life  of 
Robert  Lowell ,"  by  lan  I  lamilton,  in  the  April  _X)  is- 
stic  of  the  Times  Literary  Supplement.  The  essay 
also  appears  in  Hamilton's  Walking  Possession: 
Essays  and  Rev  iews  1968-1993,  published  by 
Bloomsbury,  in  London.  Hamilton  is  the  author  of 
Robert  Low  ell:  A  Biography,  among  other  works . 

\\ 

XT  M.  \  lite  and  times  as  a  literary  hi<  igrapher 
began  about  fifteen  years  ago,  in  1979,  when  I 
started  researching  a  biography  of  the  Ameri- 
can pi  ict  Ri  Terr  Li  well,  whi  >  had  died  twi  >  years 
earlier,  aged  sixty,  at  the  height  <  >t  his  c«  insider- 
able  fame.  In  the  summer  i  if  1 979,  1  was  taken  by 
Lowell's  w  idow,  Caroline  Blackwood,  to  the 
house  in  Ireland  w  here  she  and  Li  well  had  been 
lodging  during  the  last  w  eeks  of  his  life.  It  w  as  a 
chaotic  visit,  tor  one  reason  or  another,  and  I 
didn't  learn  a  great  deal — but  1  did  come  away 
with  a  few  relics:  postcards  and  letters  written  to 
the  poet,  some  fragments  ot  unpublished  verse, 
an  old  passport,  and  a  couple  of  photographs. 

When  I  got  back  to  London,  1  sar  at  my  desk 
examining  my  treasure  trove.  What  did  these 
bits  and  pieces  mean:  Where  did  they  tit  .'  Who 
w  ere  these  strange — to  me — people  w  ho  signed 
themselves  "Blair"  or  "Prank"  or  "Peter"? 

1  got  to  imagining  what  it  would  be  like  if 


some  hii  igrapher  were  1 1 1  inspei  i  the  contents  of 
i lie  de^k  in  front  of  me,  m\  desk,  as  I  had  just  in- 
spet.  ted  la  well's.  What  w<  mid  such  a  hiographei 
make  ot  -tor  example — this  note  lie  hii  iii\  moth- 
er complaining  that  she  hadn't  heard  from  me 
in  weeks,  this  letter  from  m\  former  wife  t  ick- 


[Palette] 

THE  SHADE  OF 
THINGS  TO  COME 

From  the  /995  "( 'omnmer(  'o/oi  I  Erections  Palette," 
it  list  ( if  /<  »rr\-(  me  "trerid'de fining"  o  >/<  rrs  issued  List  year 
by  the  Color  Wiirketm^  Group,  an  association  ><f 
1 ,400  "desigri  and  color  professionals."  I  he  (.  'ohn 
Marketing  t  !roup  cont'encs  twice  ii  year  t<>  choose  it 
"forecast  palette  reflecting  the  consensus  regarding  fu- 
ture color  movement  "  J  he  colors  below  are  expect- 
ed to  gain  in  popularity  over  the  next  year. 

Espresso:  A  rich,  warm,  r<  tasted  hr<  ivvn  evocative 
ot  the  comfort,  conversation,  and  neighborly 
feeling  found  in  a  coffeehouse. 

t  '.raft .  This  hr<  iwn  reflects  the  themes  of  arts  and 
crafts,  responsibility  tor  the  environment,  and 
ret  yc  lability. 

C.abcrnet.  This  rich,  deep,  berry-toned  red  adds 
perceived  value  to  automotive  extern >rs. 

Purple  lhi:e  Spiritual  and  gender-neutral;  it  las- 
ers purple  with  a  mhhL\  complexity. 

Urunge:  This  gray-green  reflects  the  youthful  re- 
bellion against  establishment  blights. 

Saffr<  m :  This  s<  iftened  >  irange  is  mi  ire  livable  and 
lovable  than  the  hot  oranges  ot  the  past. 

Provence:  A  universal  blue,  equally  at  home  in  the 
French  countryside  or  an  Amish  barn. 

Kilim:  Borrowed  from  ancient  textiles,  this  sun- 
washed  red  links  us  to  our  multicultural  heritage. 

Nm/t/iMi)it,m  Ibis  weathered  brick  bridges  vel- 
k  >w,  ( irange,  and  red.  Il  adds  a  w  arm,  gentle  punch 
to  our  h  uecast  I  '( >K  >rs. 

Flutterby  Blue  Clean  and  vibrant,  this  reddish 
blue  hints  at  the  iridescence  in  the  wing  ot  a 
passing  butterfly. 

H-Plue  t  ):  An  aquatic  addition  to  our  palette,  it 
speaks  of  clear,  clean  waters  and  inspires  new 
hi ipe  f< >r  the  future. 


READINGS  >S 


liny  iih'  ahoui  -i  iiiu-  unpaid  electric  ity  account, 
this  perfumed  postcard  from  someone  named 
Pi  Im  ill. i,  thanking  me  tor  a  "wonderful,  enric  h- 
ing  em  i  aiiuct"  ind  expressing  the  fervent  hope 
that        and  !  might  "do  it  again  very  soon." 
i\  is  Priscilla.'  I  later  rememhered  that  she 
iduate  student  writing  a  paper  about 
rar\  magazines,  a  subject  on  which  I'd  writ- 
i  boi  >k   I'd  spent  halt  an  hour  w  ith  her  in  a 
!,.       Li  >nd<  >n  pub,  and  that  had  been  the  extent 
ol  our  "encounter."  But  if  /  didn't  know  who 
die  was  Mime  three  weeks  after  i he  event,  what 
would  iu\  biographer  make  of  her.'  He  would 
probably  spend  months  trying  to  establish  her 
identity,  and  the  harder  it  was  to  do  this,  the 


|  [~estim<  mial] 

SMALL  GOVERNMENT, 
BIG  ROMANCE 


From  (i  testimonial  letter  included  m  an  advertise- 
mem  jar  The  Essence  of  Political  Persuasion,  a 
set  <>/  three  cassette  t<i/>es  by  Michael  Emerling,  a  lib- 
ertarian author  According  to  Emerling,  hundreds  of 
people  have  written  him  letters  about  "the  difference 
the  tapes  made  in  then  lacs."  The  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  the  May  issue  oj  Liberty,  a  libertarian  bi- 
monthly published  in  Port  Townsend,  Washington. 

Dear  Michael, 

M\  husband  is  a  member  of  the  Libertarian 
Party,  lie  talks  to  everyone  about  politics  and 
economics,  but  recently  he  stopped  talking  to 
me  ab<  ml  <  iur  relai  i<  mship.  1  felt  like  he  didn't  re- 
ally love  me  anymore.  1  read  a  tew  books  on  re- 
lationships and  communication.  I  went  to  a 
counselor.  I  tried  everything.  Nothing  worked. 

One  night,  while  be  was  at  a  libertarian  meet  - 
ing,  1  saw  your  Essenceoj  Political  Persuasion  tapes 
•  in  his  bookshelf.  I  listened  to  side  one  of  the 
first  tape.  Your  recipes  for  creating  rapport  made 
seii--e  t<  i  me.  When  my  husband  g(  »t  hi  ime,  I  told 
1  urn  I  bad  listened  to  your  tape  and  asked  him  to 
pra<  rice  y<  uir  rapp<  >ri  rec  ipes  with  me.  I  be  next 
thing  I  knew  we  were  talking  aboul  us,  our  rela- 
t  ii  mship,  i  mi  marriage,  and  our  lite  together.  We 
talked  for  three  hours.  It  seemed  like  minutes. 

1  tin. ill\  understand  win  my  husband  is  a  lib- 
ertarian. I've  read  eight  libertarian  books  in  six 
weeks,  and  now  I'm  a  libertarian,  too. 

Michael,  your  Essence  <»/  Political  Persuasion 
tapes  saved  my  marriage. 

P.S.  We  are  expecting  our  first  habv 


more  interesting  she  would  become.  He  would 
quest  i<  >n  all  my  friends  and  relatives  about  her, 
tins  mysterious  Prise  ilia  "who  clearly  meant  so 
much  to  the  aging  Hamilton  as  he  approached 
the  end."  Before  long,  my  friends  and  relatives 
would  start  believ  ing  in  her,  too.  "If  it  hadn't 
been  tor  that  curious  Priscilla  business,  who 
knows  what  he  might  have  gone  on  to 
achieve."  And  so  it  would  continue. 

JL  be  experience  of  reading  other  people's  pri- 
vate correspondence  is  always  faintly  thrilling 
and  delinquent.  Biographers,  it  they  are  honest, 
will  admit  that  the  pleasure  they  take  in  this 
branch  i  if  their  research  is  not  all  to  do  with  lit- 
erary scholarship.  In  the  Lowell  case,  there  was 
a  slightly  embarrassing  example.  A  few  years  be- 
fore his  death,  Lowell  had  sold  to  the  Harvard  Li- 
brary his  "archive" — an  extensive  collection  of 
his  manuscripts  and  notebooks  and  a  vasr  pile  of 
correspondence,  the  bulk  of  it  being  letters  that 
had  been  addressed  to  him.  From  these  letters  I 
was  able  to  build  up  a  fairly  reliable  map  of  his 
relationships  over  the  years.  The  Priscilla  factor, 
as  I  now  called  it,  had  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

One  day  in  the  Harvard  Library,  1  came  across 
a  handful  of  letters  w  ritten  to  Lowell  by  a  woman 
we'll  call  1 1.  It  was  evident  from  these  letters  that 
(.  i  and  L<  well  had  had  an  affair,  an  affair  that  had 
meant  a  lot  to  her  at  the  time.  What  it  bad  meant 
to  Lowell  was,  as  usual,  not  entirely  clear.  1  later 
tracked  dow  n  C  i. — in  London,  as  it  happened,  al- 
though she  was  American — and  asked  her  if  she 
would  be  interviewed  about  her  relationship  with 
L  well.  She  agreed,  and  I — and  my  tape  recorder — 
went  along  to  see  her.  Not  knowing  what  1  knew, 
she  had  prepared  a  presentation  in  which  she  and 
Lowell  bad  been,  as  she  put  it,  merely  "literary 
friends."  They  had  talked  a  lot  about  hooks,  they 
had  admired  each  other's  writings,  and  that  was  all 
there  was  to  it.  She  knew  "very  little,"  she  said, 
about  bis  "private  life."  The  interview  proceeded 
ak  ing  these  genteel  lines  tor  about  halt  an  hour,  un- 
til 1  could  stand  it  no  longer.  1  said  to  her:  But  Ire 
seen  your  letters.  There  was  a  silence,  and  G.'s  mind 
was  evidently  racing:  "Which  letters?"  "How?" 
"What  did  they  say?"  She  seemed  genuinely  strick- 
en, as  it  I  had  callously,  or  stupidly,  broken  an  im- 
portant spell.  The  silence  went  on  tor  a  bit  longer, 
and  then  I  switched  ott  the  machine.  "You  mean, 
he  actually  sold  them  to  Harvard  University.'"  she 
asked.  1  tried  to  make  it  better  by  explaining  that 
he  had  also  sold  several  thousand  other  letters, 
and  that  most  w  riters  did  the  same,  but  she  was 
half-listening.  "All  right,  I'll  tell  you  what  really 
happened,"  she  said.  But  she  told  it  with  bitterness, 
and  one  could  not  be  sure  that  this  bitterness  did 
not  hav  e  more  to  do  with  Lowell's  treatment  of  her 
letters  than  with  his  treatment  of  her  thirty  years 
before. 


.  Gray  on  .1  Sunday  (left)  and  Sm.i  and  1  >orothy  (right),  by  Eileen  Doman  I  hman  makes  paintings  based  on  her  fam- 
black-and-white  snapshot  photos  taken  over  the  last  fifty  years.  Snapshots,  an  exhibit  of  Doman '5  umk,  was  on  disphiy 
springat  New  York's  Ricco/Maresca  Gallery.  She  lives  in  Genoa,  Illinois. 


[Memoir] 

MY  FATHER'S 
OTHER  LIFE 


From  "Never  Lei  We  Down,"  by  Susan  J.  Miller, 
in  ( Sranta  number  47 .  Wilier,  whose  memoir  is  her 
first  published  work,  lives  in  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts . 

().  night,  at  an  hi  >ur  that  was  n<  irmally  my 
hedtime,  I  got  all  dressed  up,  and  my  mother 
and  father  and  I  drove  into  New  York,  dow  n  to 
the  Halt  Note,  the  jazz  club  on  Hudson  Street. 
1  was  thirteen,  maybe  fourteen,  just  beginning 
teenagehood,  and  had  never  gone  anywhere 
that  was  "nightlife."  1  had  heard  jaz:  all  my  life, 
on  records  or  the  radio,  my  father  beating  out 
time  on  the  kitchen  table,  the  steering  wheel, 
letting  out  a  breathy  "Yeah"  when  the  music 
soared  and  flew.  When  they  were  cooking,  when 
they  really  swung,  it  transported  him;  he  was 
gone,  inside  the  music.  1  couldn't  goon  this  trip 
with  him,  but  1  thought  1  could  understand  it. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  anyone  could,  hearing  that 
music.  Bird,  Diz,  Pres,  Sweets,  Al,  Zoot.  It  was 
my  father's  music,  though  he  himself  never 
played  a  n<  >te. 


1  knew  the  players,  f<  >r  abi  nit  the  i  mly  friends 
my  parents  had  were  musicians  and  then  wives. 
They  fascinated  me:  then  pants  with  black  satin 
stripes,  their  battered  horn  cases.  When  I  was 
a  little  kid,  I'd  lie  in  bed  listening  to  them  talk 
their  hip  talk  in  the  next  r<  ><  mi.  I  knew  1  was  the 
<  mly  k  id  in  our  white  neigh  hi  irhi  ><  >d  to  he  <  >ver- 
hearing  words  like  "man"  and  "cat"  and 
"groove,''  and  jokes  that  were  this  irreverent 
and  black.  I  knew  they  were  cool  and  1  loved  it. 

At  the  Halt  Note  that  night,  the  three  of  us 
walked  through  the  door,  and  the  owner  ap- 
peared, all  excited  to  see  my  father,  and  in  the 
middle  of  this  smoky  nightlife  room,  he  kissed 
my  hand.  This  was  real  life,  1  he  center  1  if  s<  >me- 
thing.  We  sat  down.  In  front  of  us,  on  a  little 
stage,  were  Jimmy  Rushing,  a  powerful  singer, 
and  two  s;i\  players,  Al  Cohn  and  Zoot  Sims, 
whom  I'd  known  all  my  life.  And  there  was  ,1 
whole  roomful  of  people  slapping  the  tables, 
beating  < »ut  time,  breathing  "Yeah"  at  the  great 
moments,  shaking  their  heads,  sometimes  snap- 
ping their  fingers,  now  and  then  bursting  out 
with  "Play  it,  man,"  or  "Sing  it."  When  the 
break  came,  Zoot  sat  down  with  us  and  ate  a 
plate  of  lasagna  or  something  and.  didn't  say 
much  except  for  these  dry  asides  that  were  so 
tunny  1  couldn't  bear  it.  And  there  was  mv  dad: 
these  men  were  his  friends,  his  buddies.  They 
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1  HI  L'DNI  1-NT 
(  )l  (  )l  K  C  I  IARAC  I  I  K 

B\  .iw  .ikI-u  nini  i  Shclhc 
-telle    A  powerful  ex- 

I  II  I  Ml  .1  I  I  .  '  I  1    i  >l    i  .it  i-  in 

Anion*.'. i     1 1 ie  *  auses  <  >l 
I  ihc  iiKro.i-.mi;  friction  hotwoon  black 
|  and  wlnlo  Americans,  and  tllo  possihil- 
n\  >il  liopo  foi  .i  more  harmonious 
I'uuiro  Cloth,  $8.00. 


SECOND  FRONT: 
_-ljf?         CENSORSHIP  AND 
L|ffl*^>         PROPAGANDA  IN 

I  99  <>  Mencken  Award 
winner.  Foreword  h\  Bon 
II  Bagdik  i. in  Httr/vr's  publisher  |olm 
R  MacArthur  reveals  how  the  news 
was  manipulated  during  the  conflict  in 
ili.-  Persian  (  lull.  Paper,  $10.00. 
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(  ;rea  rESi  -ever 

hank  RC )BBERY 

By  Martin  Mayer.  The 
most  cojjent,  compre- 
hensive,  and  comprehen- 
sihle  account  < 'I  the  S  \  I.  debacle. 
Gives  meaning  to  every  dollar  this 
massive  hotrayal  .'I  public  trust  will 
i  .  isl  Aim  i  ii  .in-  Cloth,  $8.00. 


I  \  PICA! 

A  i  >  illoi  iidii  i  >l  -i.  >nes  by 
Padgctl  Powell.  With 
playful,  mordant,  and 
scat  hint;  prose,  Powell 
— I  burnishes  both  the  land- 
scapes .in.l  the  characters  thai  have 
made  hi-  ropufarion  Cloth,  $9.00. 


I  lARPER'S  MAC  .A/INT 
At  Id  >S  I  Ic 
PI  //II    B<  >OK 

ii  .  .1  the 
;  n    :  I  es  ill 

I  Ii.  HII 

ightlul  lorni  of  csord  game  is 
Spiral 'bound,  $9.00. 
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/ORLD 
WA  l< 
TWO  ERA 


I  HI  WORLD 
WAR  I  WO  ERA 

ovu  UKA 

rhe  1 1 1 1 1  vl  volume  i 
mn\  "VfW  rho  Ameri.  an  Ron, 

M+LJL+JM  spective  Series.  1 1 \ t  r . 

L  1  duction  by  Paul  Fussel 

rhis  collection  traces  all  aspec  ts  of  the 
momentous  decade  between  anc 
1946,  with  reports  and  observations 
from  rhe  battlefront  and  the  home 
from  originally  published  in  Harper's 
From  ilu-  housewife- tu rned -shipfitter 
to  the  homesick  German  foot  soldier 
from  the  war  correspondent  under 
. 1 1 1  ai  k  .ii  Guadalcanal  1 i 1  ,i  soldier's 
rage  .u  the  second-class  treatment  he 
receives  upon  hi-  return  from  war. 
Authors  included  are  |ohn  Gunther, 
William  Shirer,  Margarei  Bourke- 
White,  |.B  Priestley,  Bernard  IV  Voto 
and  Rebecca  West  Cloth,  $14. US. 


I  HI  PRIVATE  LIVES 
OF  WINSTON 
CI  IURCHILL 

John  Pearson's  saga  of  the 
century's  most  fascinating 
leader  and  hi-  extraordi- 
nary family.  It  goes  behind  the  myth  of 
c  Ihurc  hill  and  (loop  int<  i  the  psychology 
ol  one  i'l  tin-  uii  >-t  i.  triplicated  Anglo- 
American  dynasties.  Cloth,  $10.00. 


WOMENFOLKS 

Shirley  Abbott's  vivid 
memoir  and  tribute  to 
the  mothers  and  daugh- 
er-  i  >t  t  he  rural  South. 
"Womenfolks  in. is  be 
aboul  Southern  women,  but  why 
should  they  have  .ill  the  pleasure.' This 
is  ,i  h,.ok  for  everyone."    Susan  Isaacs. 

Paper,  $5.00. 


WHAT  COUNTS: 
I  HI  COMPLETE 
HARPER'S  INDEX 

The  most  useful,  endur- 
ing, and  compelling  sta- 
t  i-t  it  s  fr<  >m  the  first  seven 
years  ol  the  Harper's  Index.  More  than 
2,000  st.it ist k - 


Edit* 


C  bans  t  "i  >nn 


and  lien  i  Silverman  Paper,  $10.00. 


\  TOK  ES 
VBLA(  k 
&i  \YI  II  I  I  . 


Bl 

Expl, 


V<  )1CES  IN 

\C  K  &  \\  III  II 


,i  century  or  ra- 
cial  issues  in  America 
with  essays,  reports,  and 
memoirs  originally  pub- 
lished in  /  larper's  Mark  Twain,  Wil- 
liam Faulkner,  and  others.  Intro- 
duction by  Honrs  Louis  Gates  Jr. 
Cloth,  $21.95.  Paper,  $14.95. 


NEW  YORK 
REVISITED 

This  literary  treasure  by 
Honrs  James  was  first 
1  published  by  Harper's 
Monthly  Magazine  in 
906.  Returning  to  the  United  States 
after  living  abroad  for  more  than  twen- 
ty sears,  James  pays  tribute  to  the  spirit 
of  Now  York  with  turn-of-the-century 
details  and  keen  observ.it tons  that  are 
si  ill  pertinent  90  years  later.  Franklin 
Square  Press  has  tilled  this  elegant  sol- 
ume  with  period  illustrations  anil  pho- 
tographs to  enhance  the  text,  svhich 
appears  as  it  was  originally  published, 
and  an  introductory  essay  by  Harper's 
Magazine  editor  Lewis  H.  Lapham. 
Cloth,  $14.95. 


Indispcns.iNe 

Enemies 


INDISPENSABLE 
ENEMIES 


An  unsparing  analysis  of 
the  way  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties 
collude  to  stay  in  power.  _, 
Walter  Karp's  acute  insight  reveals  rhe  . 
sorry  state  of  politics  in  America 
Paper,  $14.95. 
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A  CRAVING  FOR  SWAN 

Essays  by  Andrei  Codres- 
_— _  cu  broadcast  on  NPR's 
BjjTTTjB' "  I  "All    Ilinms  Considered." 

o^lS  "Condrescu's  commen- 
taries seem  to  act  as  a  Ions 
on  our  times,  bringing  everyday  lite 
completely  out  ot  focus  only  to  imme- 
diately sharpen  the  image." — Cover 
Arts  Ncu  Ynrk.  Paper,  $6.00. 


PRAY 
FOR  YOURSELF 

s 

*  

By   Anne  Calcagnoi 
Moving  talcs  about  the 
disintegration  of  rhe 
American  nuclear  tarn- 

lis.  "Nine  stones,  each  unforgettably \\ 
clear,  magnetic,  and  alive." — Lynda 
Barry.  Paper,  $12.00. 


SEASONS  AT 
EAGLE  POND 

Donald  Hall's  wonderful; 
ly  luminous  quartet  of  es- 
says on  the  seasons  of 
New  England  combines 
family  lore  and  intimate  reflection 
with  observation  ot  the  natural  world. 
Paper.  $5.00. 


THE  W  ISH 
FOR  KINGS 

B\  /  /lii/vi  \s  edit<  'i  Lew  is 
II.  Lapham.  Five  "clu- 
quent,  piercingly  intelli- 
gent essays  crying  out 
;ainsi  America's  Orwellian  future" 
irkiis  Reviews.  Cloth,  $20.00. 


Buried 

Alive 


Walter  Karp 


BURIED  ALIVE 

A  collect  n  >n  iif  Walter 
K, irp's  essays  on  Amer- 
ican politics,  the  presi- 
dency, the  press,  censor- 
ship, educ  ation,  and  the 
sscnis  ot  liberty.  Many  originally  puh- 
hed  m  Harper's.  Preface  by  Harper's 
litor  Lewis  II.  Lapham.  Cloth, 
18.00. 


OPEN  LETTERS 

Select  writings  ol  V.iclav 
I  lavel,  1965-1990.  A  vi- 
vid record  <  >t  the  devel- 
opment and  moral  phi- 
losophy ot  a  great  I  \ 
Inured  and  beloved  European  intel- 
ctual,  this  volume  is  an  essential 
idition  tii  the  literature  <  it  dissent, 
loth,  $10.00. 


THE  BEST 
AMERICAN  SHORT 
STORIES  1990 

Selected  from  U.S.  and 
Canadian  magazines. 
Inn.  iduc  t  it  in  by  Richard 
u\l.  Includes  Madison  Smart!  Bell, 
idgetl  Powell,  and  i  it  hers.  Paper, 
5.00. 


MONEY  AND  CLASS 
IN  AMERICA 


\M) 
CL\SS 
IN 

M  KMC  VI  /  larper's  ecl m  >r  Lewis  1  I . 

Lapham's  stinging,  witty 
analysis  of  America's 
misplaced  infatuation 


E\\  I  S  II 


ilth.  Cloth,  $14.00. 


bed  in  Harpe 


IMPERIAL 

MASQUERADE 

Harper's  Magazine  editor 
Lew  is  H.  Lapham's  es- 
says on  the  Reagan  era, 
many  originally  pub- 
Cloth,  $1  5.00. 


AFRICAN  Sll  I  NCI  s 

African  Silent  cs  is  a  lyrii  al 
and  sobering  account ,  a 
portrait  o  I  vanishing 
worlds  a i id  u  1 1 a i  is  re 
placing  i  In.  in ,  h\  lamed 
naturalist  and  travel  writei  Petei 
Matthiessen.  Cloth,  $10.00. 


lURNIN( 
1  OW  \RD 
HO  MI: 


TL'RNING  TOWARD 
HOME:  REFLEC  1  IONS 
ON  THE  I  AMI1  V 


Fi rst -person  . ic  i  i  >i  1 1 1 1  s , 
originally  published  in 
/  lai  pei  '  s .  thai  explore 
relationships  between  himiR  members. 
Includes  David  Mamet,  Donna  Lint, 
Richard  lord,  and  others.  Cloth. 
$18.00.  Paper,  $12.00. 


HARPERS 

vl!"  'ot.  THE  HARPER'S 

rj  FORUM  BOOK 

An  eye-opening  collet 
lion  ot  I  he  best  ,  mi  isi 
argumentative  F<  minis  to 
appear  in  the  pages  ot 
/  larper's  Magazine  Paper,  $8.00. 


HI  (  >on,  CLASS, 
AND  NOSTAI  GIA 

Christopher  H  i  tchens, 
former  Washington  edi- 
ti  ir  ot  /  larper's,  examines 
the  complex  ingredients 
ol  America's  "special  relationship" 
with  Britain  Cloth,  $10.00. 


HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE  CRYPTIC 
PLiZZLE  BOOK 

Puzzle  creators  E.R.  t  ialll 
and  Richard  Maltby  Jr., 
nave  selected  fifty  puzzles 
w  ith  a  detailed  introduction  on  how  to 
soke  then  hrainteasers.  Spiral-hound, 
$9.00. 


THE  SCARLET 

WOMAN  OE 
WA1  L  STRE  1  [ 

"John  Steele  Gordon  re- 
ports with  consider. ii  ion 
ifrsTtm gonna!  ,,nd  zesi  ihc  hare-knuckle 
techniques  ot  such  fabled  market 
manipulators  as  |ay  Could,  |im  Fisk, 
and  Daniel  Drew"  Walter  Ooodman, 
The  New  York  Times  Paper,  $7.00. 
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liked  the  things  about  my  father  t  li.tr  I  could 
like    how  lunn\  he  was,  uncorny,  how  unsen- 
timental, how  unafraid  to  be  different 

\from  everyone  else  in  the  world, 
s  .1  child,  I  didn't  know  thai  m\  father 
and  main  of  the  musicians  who  s.it  with  their 
wives  in  i >ur  1 1  \  ing  room,  eating  nuts  and  raisins 
out  "t  on  glass  candy  dishes,  were  junkies.  It 
wasn't  until  1  was  twenty-one,  .1  college  senior, 
that  nn  father  told  me  he  had  been  a  heroin  ad- 
diet,  casually  slipping  it  into  some  otherwise  un- 
remarkable conversation.  The  next  day,  tin 
mother  tilled  m  the  story.  M\  father  had  begun 
dii  H  iting  ui1  in  1 946,  when  im  nn  ither  was  preg- 
nant with  my  brother,  who  is  nineteen  months 
older  than  me.  1  le  stopped  when  1  was  around 
thirteen  and  in\  brother  was  fifteen. 

I  never  suspected  a  thing.  Neither  did  tin 
brother.  We  never  saw  am  drug  paraphernalia. 
There  was  a  mysterious  purplish  spot  in  the  c rook 
i  if  m\  lather's  elbow,  which  he  said  had  something 
to  do  with  the  army.  I  lis  vague  explanation  was 
unsatisfactory,  hut  even  in  my  w  ildest  imaginings 
1  never  came  near  the  truth.  In  the  Htties,  in  the 
while,  middle-  and  working-class  communities 
where  we  lived,  no  one  discussed  drugs  whkh 
were  synonymous  with  the  utmost  degradation 
and  depravity.  M\  patents  succeeded  in  hiding  my 
father's  addiction  from  us,  hut  as  a  result,  we 
could  never  make  sense  of  the  strained  atmo- 
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sphere,  our  lack  of  money,  our  many  moves.  The 
addiction  was  the  thread  that  tied  everything 
together,  but  we  didn't  know  that  such  a  thread 
e  xisted,  and  sodecisi<  >ns  seemed  insanely  arbitrary, 
my  mother's  emotions  frighteningly  hysterical. 
She  was  terribly  depressed,  sometimes  desper- 
ate. 1  regularly  found  her  sitting,  eyes  unfocused, 
collapsed  amid  the  disorder  of  a  household  she 
w  as  too  overwhelmed  to  manage. 

My  father  was  from  Brighton  Beach,  Brook- 
lyn, and  earned  his  living  dressing  windows  in 
w  i  unen's  c  k  >rhing  st<  ires  in  and  around  New  York 
City.  Being  a  window  dresser  was  a  touch  cre- 
ative, but  most  importantly  it  meant  he  didn't 
have  to  tit  in;  all  he  had  to  do  was  get  the  job  done. 
I  le  was  a  man  of  socially  unacceptable  habits.  He 
w  as  fat,  he  picked  his  teeth,  he  burped,  he  farted, 
he  bit  his  nails  until  he  had  no  nails  and  then  he 
chewed  his  fingers,  eating  himself  up.  He  was  a 
high-octane  monologuer,  a  self-taught  high-schcx>l 
dropout  who  constantly  read,  thought,  and  talked 
politics  and  culture,  gobbling  up  ideas,  stuffing 
himself  as  fast  as  he  could — with  everything. 

By  the  time  I  was  in  college  my  father  was  tak- 
ing amphetamines,  LSD,  mescaline,  peyote,  what- 
ever he  could  get.  I  would  receive  long  letters 
from  him,  written  when  he  was  coming  down 
from  an  acid  or  mescaline  trip.  Often  he  tripped 
ak  >ne  in  the  living  room  of  our  New  Jersey  apart- 
ment, awake  all  night,  listening  to  records,  writ- 
ing and  thinking  while  my  mother  slept.  I  read 
pages  of  his  blocky,  slanted  printing,  about  how  the 
world  is  a  boat  and  we  are  all  sinking.  Usually  1 
threw  them  away  without  finishing  them,  scanning 
his  st<  >ned  raps  in  front  of  the  big,  green  metal  trash 
can  in  the  college  mail  mom,  picturing  him  in  the 
living  room  with  the  sun  rising,  wired  up,  hunched 
i  >ver  the  paper,  tilling  up  the  page,  wanting  me  to 
know  all  the  exciting  things  he  had  discovered. 
Parr  of  me  w  anted  to  hear  them  and  love  him — 
and  indeed  did  love  him  for  taking  the  acid,  for 
taking  the  chance.  But  another  part 

Hshut  down,  unable  to  care, 
e  w<  >uld  m  >t  have  been  a  good  father  even 
it  he  hadn't  been  an  addict.  By  his  own  admis- 
sion, he  came  to  parenthood  ignorant  of  love 
and  acquainted  only  with  hate. 

My  mother  told  me  about  my  grandmother  Es- 
ther, the  wicked  w  itch  of  Brighton  Beach.  Ac- 
cording to  my  mother,  my  grandmother  despised 
men.  She  lavished  attention  on  her  daughter,  my 
father's  only  sibling.  She  dealt  in  machinations, 
lies,  and  deceptions,  feeding  the  fires  of  bate  be- 
tween father  and  son,  sisrer  and  brother.  When  my 
father  did  well  in  school,  his  mother  scorned  him. 
She  tore  up  a  citation  he'd  won — and  then  spat 
on  it.  She  never  kissed  him,  except  on  the  day  he 
w  ent  off  to  hoot  camp.  His  mother  and  my  moth- 
er, then  his  voting  wife,  were  standing  on  the  plat- 
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f<  inn,  saying  good-bye.  Seeing  the  other  m<  ithers 
tearfully  embracing  their  sons,  his  mother  was 
shamed  into  touching  hers:  she  pecked  his  c  heek. 

My  father  only  once  told  me  .1  story  about 
himself  and  Ins  mother.  I  was  111  college  .it  the 
tunc.  The  twi  1  of  us  were  driving  <  >n  the  highway 
on  a  beautiful,  clear,  cold  winter  day.  My  father 
was  behind  the  wheel.  F<  mrteen  years  earlier,  in 
1956,  his  father  had  died  in  the  hospital  while  my 
father  and  his  mother,  Esther,  were  visiting  him. 
My  father  took  Esther  hemic  to  Brooklyn,  where 
she  asked  him  tor  a  favor.  There  w  ere  some  terms 
in  her  will  she  wanted  to  review.  Would  he  read 
it  out  loud  to  her.'  (Even  in  Yiddish  my  grand- 
mother was  illiterate.)  My  father  was  tired  and 
upset  and  somewhat  puzzled  that  his  mother 
wished  to  gi  1  c  iver  her  will  <  >n  the  night  1  >t  her  hus- 
band's death,  but  he  agreed.  The  will  turned  out 
to  be  simple:  Esther's  house  and  savings  were  to 
go  to  Sarah,  her  daughter.  Then  he  heard  him- 
self, the  fly  in  the  web,  reading:  And  to  my  son, 
Sidney,  I  leave  nothing,  because  he  is  no  good. 

My  father  stared  at  the  road  ahead. 

Why,  I  cried,  would  she  have  you  read  that  to 
her.'  What  did  you  do? 

My  father's  voice  was  tired  and  bitter.  She 
wanted  t<  1  see  w  hat  1  w<  >uld  d<  >,  he  said;  she  want- 
ed to  watch  my  reaction.  Ma,  1  said,  1  gotta  go 
home  now.  I'm  tired  and  it's  late.  1  didn't  want 
to  show  her  how  bad  1  felt,  1  didn't  want  to  give 
her  the  satisfaction.  I  didn't  care  about  the  mon- 
ey. Let  my  fucking  sister  have  the  money.  But  why 
did  she  have  to  write  that  sentence.''  Why  did  she 
have  me  read  it .' 

My  father  started  to  cry.  1  le  had  never  cried  in 
front  of  me.  His  hands  loosened  their  grip  on 
the  wheel.  The  car  began  to  drift  into  the  op- 
posite lane,  across  the  white  unbroken  line. 

Look  out,  1  yelled.  He  grabbed  the  w  heel  and 
turned  us  toward  safety.  Look  out,  1  yelled,  and 
he  did.  Look  out,  1  yelled,  for  what 

I else  could  1  have  said .' 
n  August  1988,  my  father  was  diagnosed  with 
liver  cancer,  the  result  of  chronic  hepatitis,  a 
disease  associated  with  heroin  addiction.  The 
doctors  predicted  he  would  live  tor  five  months. 
He  tried  chemotherapy,  ate  .1  macrobiotic  diet, 
enrolled  in  an  experimental  holistic  treatment 
program.  When  I  visited  him  in  Nov  ember,  it  w  as 
clear  that  things  would  not  turn  around. 

My  mother,  who  had  stuck  by  him  through  ev  - 
erything, was  still  by  his  side.  He  was  eager  to 
share  his  latest  revelation.  A  social  worker  in  the 
treatment  program  had  asked  him  what  he  would 
miss  most  when  he  died.  He  said:  I  fold  her  that, 
yeah,  sure,  I'll  miss  my  wife  and  my  kids,  but  what 
I'll  miss  most  is  the  music.  The  music  is  the  only 
thing  that's  never  let  me  down. 

That  the  rev  elation  would  hurt  us — my  moth- 


er espec  iall\  -never  1  >ci.  lined  tc  >  him.  I  le  never 
kept  his  t hi  nights  to  himself,  even  if  ii  was  cruel 
to  express  them.  Neither  in\  1  not  her  nor  I  said  a 
wi  iid.  I  he  statement  was  the  truth  of  him — n< >t 
onl\  what  he  said  hut  also  the  fact  that  he  wi  mid 
say  11  to  us,  and  say  it  wit  hoi  it  guilt,  without  apol- 
1  igy,  wit  In  mt  regret. 


IN  LOVE  WITH  ME 

By  Padgett  Powell.  From  the  Spring  issue  of  Bomb, 
a  quarterly  published  in  New  York  City.  Powell's 
story  "Trick  or  Trait"  appeared  in  the  November 
/Qo  ;!  issue  11/  I  larper's  Magazine. 

"\>u  have  .1  central  pluck  and  resilience  which  is 
good  hut  is  made  more  interesting  hy  a  slight  wound- 
ed edge  —  like  a  slurred  oyster.  I  like  you  for  this  trcm- 
hling  edge,  my  shirred  oyster." 

—  A  u tin  1  m  love  with  me. 

"You  arc  the  must  intelligent  woman  I've  ever 
met — except  Hannah  Arendt." 

— A  librarian  in  love  with  me. 

"I  I  an't  he  kilt." 

— A  wrecker  driver  in  love  with  me. 

"Teach  me  how  to  laugh." 

—A  drunk  in  love  with  me. 

"Teat  h  me  hi  >w  t<  1  laugh 

— A  set  n  >tis  \i  ning  man  in  l<  ive  with  me 

"Don't  tell  anyone  I'm  .1  county  planner  " 

— A  county  planner  in  love  with  me. 

"It  I  were  younger,  you'd  frighten  me." 

—  Another  writer  in  love  with  me. 

"It  \i  hi'II  get  1  ml  1  'I  thai  1  hair  I  can  sweep." 

— A  cleaning  lady  in  love  with  me 

"It  you'll  leave  I  can  sprav. 

— A  hug  man  in  love  with  me 

"I'd  like  to  protect  you." 

—  The  scrums  young  man  in  love  with  me. 

"I le  likes  a  better  when  you  laugh  at  his  j< ikes  than 
when  he  laughs  at  yours." 

—  My  other  w  riter  in  love  with  me, 

speaking  of  the  ttrst 

"I  can  gi  1  clot  kwi.se,  but  it  I  go  t  li ickwise  I  tall  ever' 
time." 

— A  I  'age  1 4  1  Vath  mi  itorcyc  le 

A 

A.  m.  ny  of  these  lovers  is  capable  of  speaking 
at  greater  length  it  I  choose  to  let  him.  The 
wrecker  driver,  the  daredev  il  cyclist,  and  the  hug 
man  are  more  articulate,  by  far,  than  the  lihrar- 
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ian  and  the  two  writers.  The  serious  young  man 
who  wants  to  protect  me  is  lugubriously  priapic 

like  i  fie  two  writ- 
Ik  that 
vt  tlu> 
tiveh  inar- 
i v  ,  u  ,ir  helh  in  the  modern  or- 
i  lite. 

But  I  Imd  th.it  you  cannot  live  on  Rit:  crack- 
ers and  i  w  rei  ker  driver  in  your  w  ordless  bed  late 
.it  night  alone.  1  le  slops  ..hewing  long  enough  to 
ponder  what  Mr.  Letterman  is  laughing  about 
but  not  wh\  Mr.  Leno  has  the  world's  smallest 
horses  on  his  stage.  Against  this,  tor  reasons 
igned  with  forces  of  cosmic  balance,  you  must 
eat  Camemhert  and  water  crackers  with  the  li- 
brarian and  watch  Meet  the  Press  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings. The  librarian  stops  chewing  at  nothing.  1 
have  tour  lovers  coming  over  today.  There  is  no 


DOING  THE  WAVE, 
WITH  FINESSE 


From  the  MLL£  Copes  advice  column  in  the  June 
199}  issued/  Mademoiselle.  The  column  teas  writ' 
teti  by  Mary  Killen . 


Q.  What  is  the  correct  etiquette  on  waving.' 
During  the  summer,  1  usually  spend  weekends 
with  friends  who  live  by  the  beach.  1  always  have 
a  good  time,  but  I  do  not  enjoy  the  leave-taking 
process  because  I  hate  the  business  ot  waving 
good-bye  as  1  drive  away  from  the  house.  Having 
already  gone  through  the  slightly  tense-making 
ritual  of  kissing,  congratulating,  thanking,  ck.. 
1  get  int<  >  the  ear  and  start  driving,  hut  1  am  nev  - 
er sure  at  which  point  1  should  stop  waving,  or  in- 
deed at  w  hich  point  im  hosts  should  stop  waving. 
It  is  pari  icularly  difficult  it  the  car  can  be  seen  ti  >r 
,i  long  way  from  the  house. 

A.  It  is  best  ro  begin  with  a  show  of  enthusias- 
tic waving,  then  give  the  impression  that  there's 
some  difficulty  in  the  ear — a  coat  sruck  in  a  door 
i  ir  the  contents  ot  a  bag  spilling.  The  w  ay  to  do  this 
is  to  assume  a  perplexed  expression  and  then  drop 
\our  waving  hand  out  ot  view  as  it  fiddling  with 
something.  Keep  this  perplexed  expression  until 
ii  f  sight  ot  \  nir  hi  ists.  Then  pre- 
tend to  reei  iver  from  the  difficulty  and  wave  hearti- 
ly, giving  one  final  gesture  ot  enthusiasm. 


problem  should  they  see  each  other,  or  even 
should  they  briefly  overlap.  1  have  set  up  what  in 
sports  would  be  called  zone  coverage.  The  writ- 
er in  the  morning  thinks  the  writer  at  noon  is 
coming  tor  lunch  and  tor  me  to  laugh  more  at  his 
jokes  than  he  does  at  mine.  The  wrecker  driver 
will  see  the  second  writer  as,  somehow,  part  of  my 
job.  The  librarian  who  arrives  slump-shouldered 
and  CRT-eyed  after  a  day  of  processing  will  see  in 
the  wrecker  driver  a  man  who  wears  his  pants  so 
low  you  can  see  the  crack  ot  his  ass,  a  man  in 
whom  no  one  he,  the  librarian,  is  interested  in 
could  possibly  be  interested.  I  would  not  let  the 
wrecker  driver  see  the  daredevil  cyclist,  howev- 
er; ot  that  you  may  be  sure.  1  will  have  had  tour 
good,  wounded,  helpless  men  in  one 
ay.  Together,  they  make  a  whole. 
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set  of  lovers  is  complete  until  you  have 
one  w  hose  irrepressible  impulse  is  to  tell  you,  in 
intimate  detail,  of  all  his  past  affairs.  All  men, 
of  course,  slitter  from  this  curious  proclivity  to 
an  extent,  but  my  loquacious  lover  is  so  con- 
sumed by,  is  so  beside  himself  with,  imprudent 
revelation  that  a  kind  of  charm  finally  obtains: 
bird,  1  suppose,  to  snake.  "She  told  me  that  her 
lesbian  experimenting,"  he  tells  me,  "had  to 
do,  she  thought,  with  bad  weather  with  her 
men.  That's  the  way  she  said  it,  tempo  male — she 
lived  in  Italy.  She  said  she  was  surprised  by  how 
heavy  breasts  are,  and  that's  true,  a  certain  size — 
and  not,  as  you  might  think,  the  large  ones  but 
the,  oh,  about  navel-orange  ones — are  surpris- 
ingly he. ivy,  so  1  knew  she  was  telling  the  truth. 
Then  she  told  me  about  going  catatonic  after 
this  hunk  dumped  her  and  painting  all  her  ap- 
pliances orange,  and  then  drowning  all  the 
apartment-complex  cats  in  the  apartment-com- 
plex pool,  and  then  painting  the  sidewalk  out- 
side her  apartment  orange,  and  then  being  put 
in  a  place,  but  she  was  not  crazy,  she  insisted, 
then  or  now,  and  I  don't  know,  it  spooked  me, 
I  kept  having  visions  ot  her  coming  after  me 
with  a  butcher  knife  some  night,  so  I,  ah,  end- 
ed it." 

A  loquacious  lov  er  will  be,  at  a  point  like 
this,  ready  to  kiss  you.  But  not  quite  yet.  "1  was 
afraid  of  her.  And  you  know  that  a  scared  lover 
is  less  useful  to  a  woman" — he  nods  to  me,  re- 
minding us  1  am  a  w  oman — "than  one  unfaith- 
ful or  altogether  impotent."  Upon  "impotent"  he 
is  tired  up  and  ready  to  make  his  move.  From  the 
charged  sphere  of  a  distant  apartment  full  of  or- 
ange appliances  and  a  madwoman,  he's  ready 
to  show  you  what's  up  his  sleeve.  It  is  not  up  his 
sleeve,  and  it  is  generally  of  considerable  ardor, 
it  you  let  the  talking  lover  talk.  You  are  tree  to 
let  him  have  his  way  with  you,  to  teel  in  you  the 
deep,  early  roots  ot  the  story  he  will  tell  some- 
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^M^wenty  years  ago  this 
month,  the  late  Richard  Nixon  resigned  the  office  of 
the  presidency  and  departed  the  White  House  insist- 
ing he  was  innocent  ot  the  crimes  tor  which  he  oth- 
erwise would  have  been  impeached.  He  devoted  the  rest 
of  his  life  to  the  redrafting  of  the  historical  record  and 
to  the  suppression  of  those  documents  that  didn't  agree 
with  his  version  of  events — in  effect,  cheating  the 
American  people  of  their  national  memory. 

As  Nixon  wished,  we  have  been  left  with  political 
folktales,  most  notably  ones  about  the  erased  181/2- 
minute  conversation  between  Nixon  and  H.  R.  Halde- 
man  on  June  20,  1972,  that  presumably  answers  the 
riddle  of  Watergate.  By  way  of  commemorating  the  an- 
niversary of  Nixon's  resignation,  Harpers  Magazine 
asked  one  of  its  own  editors  to  account  for  the  presence 
of  the  infamous  silence  and  invited  four  knowledgeable 
correspondents  to  imagine  what  was  said. 


I:  ENDGAME 


«  «■  . -i  people  know  that  rhe  late  Richard 
*  I  M  Jixon  sp.-ni  the  tin.il  twent\  \eai's 
v  t  m.  t  >t  his  lite  reformulating,  yet  again,  his 
public  image.  I  H i ^  last  new  Nixon  was  the  mas- 
terpiece ot  his  peculiar  genius  and  his  single 
greatest  achievement.  Laid  to  rest  last  April  in 
a  warm  California  drizzle,  President  Nixon  de- 
parted  the  earth  in  the  persona  of  the  good,  great 
man,  heloved  by  his  countrymen  and  gone  sate- 
l\  to  his  pai  notie  reward.  During  the  televised  fu- 
neral the  anchorpeople  marveled  at  Nixon's 
metamorphosis,  telling  and  retelling  the  tale  of 
how  the  once-unindicted  felon  received  a'pres- 
idential  pardon,  avoided  moving  from  San 
Clemente  to  San  Quentin,  and  molted  at  the 
last  into  the  timeless  figure  of  elder  statesman  and 
global  sage. 

B\  now  most  of  us  are  also  familiar  with 
Nixon's  methods:  the  annual  op-ed  piece  in  the 
New  York  Times,  the  biennial  book,  and  the  time- 
ly appearance  <  m  a  television  program.  If  he  had 
a  pressing  need  to  be  heard,  he  might  summon 
William  Satire  to  his  office;  if  frustrated,  he  had 
other  tactics.  Today  it  is  known — among  the 
news  media,  anyway — how  Nixon  extorted  a 
friendship  from  Bill  Clinton.  After  failing  to  re- 
ceive answers  to  his  requests  tor  an  audience, 
Nixon  intimated  he  might  use  his  New  York 
Times  op-ed  pulpit  to  condemn  Clinton's  for- 
eign-policy shortcomings.  Or  not,  depending. 
C  ,'linton  immediately  stmck  up  a  correspondence, 
and  on  March  5,  199},  Nixon  published  his 
valentine  in  the  New  York  Times  The  conclud- 
ing sentence  reads,  "By  leading  abroad  as  he  has 
done  so  effectively  at  home,  President  Clinton 
will  establish  himself  .is  the  world's  pre-eminent 
statesman." 

Nixon's  strategy  tor  his  last  new  Nixon  de- 
pl<  >yed  two  lines  ot  approach.  1  lis  public  offensive 
ti  >  build  up  the  image  of  pensive  cold  warrior  was 
carried  >  mt  simultaneously  with  a  private  effort  to 
suppress  the  evidence  of  the  penultimate  Nixon — 
the  hunchbacked  paranoid  co-conspirator  last 
seen  waving  fr<  im  the  doorway  of  a  helicopter  on 
the  White  I  louse  lawn  circa  August  9,  1974. 
In  the  following  two  decades,  Nixon  filed  or  in- 
tervened in  one  lawsuit  after 
another,  resisting  the  public 
release  of  the  Watergate  tapes. 
1  le  invested  an  unknowable 
fortune,  easily  several  million 
dollars  in  lawyers'  hours  alone, 
and  it  was  money  well  spent: 
ot  the  4,000  hours  in  the  Na- 
tional Archives,  only  6}  are 
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available  to  the  public;  the  rest  lie  trapped  in  a  web 
of  interlocking  lawsuits  that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
constitutes  his  final  and  enduring  work. 

Nixon's  chicanery  began  not  long  after  he 
stepped  onto  the  Marine  helicopter  and  jerked 
his  hand  over  his  head,"  waving  good-bye  as  much 
to  himself  as  to  the  nation.  But  because  he  was 
in  a  hurry,  Nixon  left  behind — according  to  one 
of  the  first  lawsuits — all  the  "papers,  correspon- 
dence, documents,  pamphlets,  books,  pho- 
tographs, films,  motion  pictures,  sound  and  video 
recordings,  machine-readable  media,  maps,  mod- 
els, pictures,  works  of  an,  and  other  objects  or  ma- 
terials" made  or  received  by  him  or  his  staff  at  the 
White  House.  Every  president  claims  his  presi- 
dential papers,  but  Nixon  claimed  the  output  of 
the  entire  White  House  staff — 42  million  items, 
which  break  clown  as  40  million  pages  of  paper, 
500,000  photographs,  4,000  videotapes,  4,400 
audiotapes,  950  White  House  tapes  (the  4,000 
hours),  1  million  feet  of  motion-picture  film, 
and  more  than  ^0,000  "gift  items." 

The  very  next  month  Nixon  signed  an  ex- 
traordinary deal  with  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. He  gave  the  agency  temporary 
custody  of  the  collection,  but  with  one  provi- 
so— that  he  could  retrieve  the  4,000  hours  of 
White  House  tapes  and,  ultimately,  destroy 
them  all.  Not  surprisingly,  the  administration 
that  would  shortly  pardon  his  crimes  against 
the  state  agreed  to  his  terms.  But  that  Decem- 
ber, Congress  passed  the  1974  Presidential 
Recordings  and  Materials  Preservation  Act. 
The  legislation  shitted  control  of  the  material 
to  the  National  Archives  and  complicated  the 
former  president's  access. 

Just  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  Nixon  tiled 
his  first  lawsuit  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Wash- 
ington to  force  the  government  to  live  up  to  its 
prior  agreement.  Then,  the  day  after  the  bill 
passed,  he  tiled  a  suit  alleging  that  it  was  un- 
constitutional. He  also  argued  that  if  the  act 
were  constitutional,  then  possession  ot  his  tapes 
amounted  to  a  "taking"  (such  as  when  the  gov- 
ernment "takes"  one's  land  tor  a  highway  and 
must  pay  "just  compensation").  He  sued  to  say  he 
wanted  a  lot  of  money. 

These  early  suits  splintered  off  into  a  complex 
tangent  of  derivative  suits.  Finally,  in  1977,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  materials  act  was, 
in  fact,  constitutional.  The  justices  took  quiet 
note  of  the  fact  that  of  the  42  million  items, 
Nixon  actually  had  seen  no  more  than  200,000. 

Meanwhile,  the  punch-clock  clerks  in  the 
w  arrens  of  the  National  Archives  had  been  at 
w  ork,  listening  to  the  4,000  hours  of  tape.  The 
materials  act  ordered  the  staff  "to  provide  the 
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public  with  the  full  truth,  ,ir  the  earliest  rea- 
sonable date,  of  the  abuses  nt  governmental 
power . . ."  and  t<  i  return  all  pers<  >na!  and  private 
material  to  Nixon.  Between  those  two  com- 
mands there  developed  a  zone  of  ambiguity — in- 
to which  1  stumbled  last  spring  in  search  of  the 
infamous  18l/2-minute  yap  in  the  Watergate 
tapes. 

Recall  that  the  gap  occurred  on  June  20,  N72. 
three  days  after  the  break-in  at  the  Watergate 
apartment  complex.  Until  that  day  all  that  the 
nation  had  heard  about  wa-  the  break-in.  But  on 
June  20,  the  Washington  Past  reported  that  an 
address  book  belonging  to  one  of  the  burglars 
listed  E.  Howard  Hunt's 
phone  number  alongside 
the  notation  "W-House." 
The  connection  led  the 
FBI,  and  subsequently  the 
press,  into  the  coils  of 
presidential  intrigue.  The 
nation  learned  that  Nix<  >n 
knowingly  maintained  a 
dirtY-tricks  squad,  tele- 
phone wiretappers,  and  an 
in-house  cadre  of  trou- 
bleshooters  known  as  the 
Plumbers,  and  that  the 
President's  men  laundered 
large  sums  i  it  m<  mew  si  .me 
through  accounts  in  Mex- 
ico, to  pay  tor  whores,  tor 
slush  funds,  tor  hstenins 
devices,  tor  bribes. 

Because  the  stories 
emerged  as  rumor  or  un- 
sourced  allegations,  it 
seemed  at  tirst  that  they 
could  be  untrue.  Then.  <  >n 
July  16,  1973,  a  presiden- 
tial aide  named  Alexander  Buttertield  testified 
publicly  that  the  White  House  and  the  Executive 
Office  Building  next  door  were  wired  with  a  sys- 
tem of  hidden,  voice-activated  microphi  »nes.  The 
most  significant  private  conversations  among 
Nixon  and  his  top  aides  were  all  on  tape,  and 
the  country  soon  learned  a  good  deal  more  about 
the  President  and  his  associates  than  most  peo- 
ple wanted  to  know.  The  attorney  general,  John 
Mitchell,  was  abruptly  revealed  to  be  a  facile  liar. 
Other  men,  lower  in  the  hierarchy,  huffed  and 
puffed  like  cheesy  B-movie  actors. 

Whatever  hope  remained  of  Nixon's  ow  n  in- 
nocence began  to  dissolve  in  late  N73.  when  the 
181/2  -minute  gap  turned  up  on  a  tape  subp<  >enaed 
by  special  prosecutor  Leon  Jaw<  >iski.  N<  >t  K  >ng  af- 
terward, on  the  "smoking  gun"  tape  (from  June 
23,  1972),  the  President  was  clearly  heard  au- 
thorizing a  plan  to  instruct  the  CIA  to  halt  the 
FBI's  investigation  bv  falsely  claiming  that  the 


break-in  was  a  "national  security"  operation. 
Suddenly  the  President  was  a  crook. 

At  the  National  Archives  an  official  told  me 
that,  yes,  I  could  hear  the  gap  from  June  20,  but 
t>nl\  the  gap  and  not  the  conversations  before 
and  after  it  I  asked  the  man  to  repeat  himsi  If. 
because  w  hat  he  w  as  -a\  mg  was  absurd.  \et  :f  is 
true  One  can  travel  all  the  wa\  to  the  and:' 
r<  u  mi  of  the  National  Archives,  elamp  t  >n  head- 
phones, and  listen  to  18l  J  minutes  of  audio 
his*. 

The  chain  i  if  tactics  that  led  t<  i  this  end  began 
with  the  mere  volume  of  records  Nixon  claimed 
as  his  own.*  hi  Ns7  the  archives  sought  to  re- 


lease 1 50,000  pages  of  hist,  irically  relevant  papers. 
Nixon  tiled  objections  to  1  5,000  pages.  Not  a 
page  of  these  papers  has  yet  to  be  seen.  But  the 
historian  Stanley  Kutler.  who  along  with  the 
watchdog  group  Puhlie  Citizen  is  suing  tor  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  the  tapes,  did  obtain  some  of 
the  objections  while  working  >  >n  his  book,  The 
Wars  of  Watergate.  They  included  "a  memoran- 
dum on  the  Save  the  Seals  Campaign,  a  comment 
on  the  Davis  Cup  tennis  team,  and  a  copy  of 
Mrs.  Nixon's  schedule  . . ." 

Other  Nixon  maneuvers  served  as  delaying 
schemes.  F  >r  example,  the  materials  act  ot  1974 

'The  archn  cs  hits  organized  some  of  the  4C  million  di  >c~ 

uments  by  name  and.  strangely,  fry  fridk.  Thin  a  i  isiu  <r  may 

learn  frnm  a  imnted  hiindinit  tk.u  Patrick  Buchanan,  in  his 
.  .  .  .  . 

of  paper.  Chunk's  Co/son  is  a  hefty  "45  cubic  feet  "  Here 
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tlu'  tnlt  n  \  tew  was  1 1 >tii |  IcteJ  in 
1 9,s7   I  In-  N  it ioii.il  Archive -s  tlu-n  stood 

t>'  return  Nixon's  "personal"  materials  and  begin 
the  process  ol  releasing  the  tapes.  Bui  each 
release  required  public  notification  ot  the  par- 
ticipating parties  in  each  conversation,  oppor- 
tunities tor  challenge,  and  then  review  by 
Nixon's  lawyers.  To  accommodate  the  process, 
the  archives  allowed  .i  Nixon  representative — 
a  man  named  Carlos  Narvae: — to  frequent  the 
workstations  of  the  archivists  and  review  their 

In  1991  the  archives  moved  to  in. ike  it-  first 
genuine  tape  release  (the  12  1/2  hour-  of  tape 
played  in  open  court  during  the  prosecution 
of  John  Mitchell  were  made  public  in  1980). 
The  addition  to  the  public  knowledge  involved 
4i  l  2  hour-  ot  tapes  subpoenaed  by  Jaworski 
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Colson,  CHARLES  A  special  counsel  to  President  Nixon  who 
once  said,  "When  you  got  'em  by  the  halls,  their  hearts  and 
minds  will  follow."  He  devised  numerous  dirty  tneks,  orc  hestrated 
take  letter  campaigns  to  bobter  the  President's  image,  and  helped 
compose  the  "enemies  list"  and  set  up  the  intelligence  appara- 
tus run  out  of  the  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  President  (CREEP). 

DfcAN,  John  Counsel  to  the  President  who  diligently  worked 
on  the  cover-up  until  the  possibility  ot  incarceration  turned 
him  into  a  gov  ernment  witness.  Prior  to  the  appearance  of  the 
tapes  he  was  denounced  by  the  White  House  as  a  liar. 

DfcAN,  MAUREEN  Wife  of  John  Dean.  A  Watergate  hook  pub- 
lished in  1991 ,  Silent  Coup,  by  Len  Colodny  and  Robert  Gettlin, 
alleged  that  she  was  connected  with  a  call-girl  ring  and  that  the 
cover-up  was  actually  her  husband's  effort  to  protect  her  repu- 
tation. The  theory  is  believ  ed  only  by  the  most  tenacious  revi- 
sionists and  is  now  the  subject  of  a  libel  suit  filed  by  the  Deans. 

EHRLICHMANi  John  Nixon's  domestic-policy  adviser  who  su- 
pervised the  Plumbers — the  unit  designed  to  plug  media  leaks. 

Hlnt,  E.  Howard  A  former  (  I A  agenl  who,  a-  one  of  the 
White  House  Plumbers,  participated  in  th<-  break-in  at  the  Wa- 
tergate apartment  complex.  In  1972,  it  was  the  discovery  of 
Hunt's  White  House  phone  number  in  the  address  book  of  one 
of  the  Watergate  burglars  that  ignited  the  enure  scandal.  In  a  fax 
to  Harper's  Marine.  Hunt  wrote,  "I  am  very  interesied  in  your 


bin  not  introduced  as  evidence.  Before  the 
■asc  them,  Narvaez's  reports 
sixoti  resulted  in  seventy  objections.  Sur- 
I  icctions  found  a  champion 
uu  archivist  tor  presidential  li- 

hrough  a  s  ibsequent  lawsuit,  ir  became  clear 
t'l  it  Nixon  made  Ins  complaints  to  Fawcett,  who 
lirected  the  working  archivists  to  disguise  Nixon's 
demands  for  retractions  as  internal  decisions. 
The  archivists  balked.  One  was  banished  (to 
1  Vnver);  others  quit . 

When  I  called  the  archiv  es  to  speak  to  Fawcett, 
I  reached  Susan  Cooper,  a  "public  affairs  spe- 
i  i  ilist."  She  c  risply  answered  two  questions  that 
I  had  previously  submitted,  but  when  I  asked  to 
speak  ro  Fawcett  she  s,nd,  "I  can  tell  you  anything 
that  John  Fawcett  can  tell  you  "  When  I  asked 
hei  it  I  could  quote  her,  she  said  no. 

The  next  day  Fawcett  called.  While  he  spoke 
to  me  on  the  telephone,  he  had  his  boss  posted 
at  one  ear  and  a  lawyer  at  the  other.  His  answers 
were  mush,  and  when  they  weren't  his  lawyer  told 
him  to  shut  up.  Fawcett  would  chuckle,  "Jack,  I'm 
being  flagged  down  here.  Sorry." 

1  have  interviewed  CIA  agents  who  were  more 
forthcoming.  John  Fawcett  is  a  librarian. 

Sources  familiar  with  the  archives  offer  two 
explanations  ot  the  means  by  which  Nixon  re- 
duced a  series  ot  senior  archivists  into  obedient 
sycophants.  One  theory  speaks  of  the  return  to 
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description  of  me.  The  words  'agent,'  'operative,'  and  'burglar' 
are  inaccurate  and  inapplicable.  Please  do  not  use." 

KLEIND1ENST,  RICHARD  Attorney  general  after  John  Mitchell's 
resignation.  He  himself  resigned  in  April  1973  after  learning  of 
the  deep  involvement  of  top  White  House  aides  in  Watergate. 

LlDDY,  G.  GORDON  A  lawyer  who  worked  for  CREEP  and  or- 
ganized the  Watergate  break-in.  For  Nixon's  1972  re-election,  he 
proposed  a  $1  million  "espionage"  program  to  abduct  radical 
leaders  to  toil  protests,  conduct  break-ins  and  wiretaps,  and  hire 
call  girls  to  ruin  Democratic  opponents.  Now  a  talk-radio  host. 

MAGRUDER,  Jeb  Deputy  director  of  CREEP  who  oversaw  the 
break-in  and  wiretap  operations  and  worked  on  the  cover-up. 

McCord,  James  A  Watergate  burglar  and  former  CIA  agent. 

MITCHELL,  John  Attorney  general  who  became  head  of  CREEP 
in  February  1972  in  order  to  run  the  operations  designed  to  un- 
dermine Nixon's  opponents.  He  was  later  convicted  of  con- 
spiracy and  sent  to  prison. 

O'Brien,  Lawrence  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  in  1972.  Its  offices  in  the  Watergate  building  were 
the  target  of  the  break-in. 

Rebozo,  Bebe   Wealrhy  Florida  businessman  and  longtime 

friend  of  Nixon's. 


power  of  many  Nixon  Administration  officials 
in  the  1980s,  among  them  Alexander  1  laig,  I  Hivid 
Gergen  (never  really  out  of  power),  and  Pat 
Buchanan.  A  second  explanation,  revealed  in 
letters  recently  ohtained  hy  Public  Citizen,  sug- 
gests that  over  .1  period  of  many  years  Nixon  car- 
ried on  a  cunning  flirtation  with  the  t<  »p  archivists, 
dangling  before  them  the  possibility  that  he  might 
grant  them  control  of  his  presidential  papers  as 
well  as  the  tapes.  In  the  end,  Nixon  surrendered 
nothing  and  got  exactly  what  he  wanted:  com- 
plicity on  the  part  of  the  archives  administrators 
in  the  effort  to  prevent  the  working  archivists 
from  releasing  the  tapes. 

The  interim  appointment,  in  1993,  of  Trudy 
Peterson  as  acting  archivist  resulted  in  the  sec- 
ond, albeit  feeble,  attempt  to  release  more  Wa- 
tergate tapes.  Last  year  the  archives  announced 
the  release  ot  a  mere  three  hours  of  relevant 
tape  segments  from  May  and  June  N72;  among 
them  was  the  18  1/2-minute  silence  from  June  20. 
Nixon  immediately  sued  to  prevent  any  further 
releases. 

On  August  9,  1993,  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce 
Lamberth  ruled  that  all  the  processing  ot  the 
4,000  hours  must  be  finished  before  one  word  can 
be  released,  a  ruling  that  virtually  guarantees 
years  and  years  ot  delay. 

Meanwhile,  Nixon  had  pursued  his  longtime 
suit  arguing  that  the  archives'  possession  ot  the 
papers  and  tapes  constituted  a  "taking"  (therefore 
requiring  a  "just  compensation"),  and  in  1992  ,1 
three-judge  panel  ot  the  U.S.  Court  ot  Appeals, 
District  ot  Columbia  Circuit,  issued  an  aston- 
ishing opinion  in  Nixon's  favor  and  sent  the  case 
back  to  the  lower  court  to  determine  the  amount 
ot  money  owed  to  him.  The  judges'  opinion  held 
that  all  presidents  "owned"  their  papers  and  in 
one  sentence  breezily  allowed,  w  ithout  expla- 
nation, that  all  42  million  items  are  "hereinafter" 
referred  "to  in  shorthand  as  'the  presidential 
papers.'  " 

All  presidents  have  left  office  with  their  papers, 
but  mi >st  n h >k  them  in  the  hope  ot  making  mi  >n- 
ey,  not  managing  history.  In  18.34,  Washington's 
papers  fetched  $25,000  in  taxpayer  money  when 
America  bought  them  from  his  heir.  Jefferson's 
heir  got  $20,000  in  his  deal;  Madison's,  $25,000; 
Monroe's,  $20,000.  After  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
every  president  has  walked  out  with  all  his  own 
paperwork  in  order  to  set  up  a  library.  Eisen- 
hower was  so  efficient  in  this  effort  that  w  hen  his 
successor,  John  F.  Kennedy,  entered  the  White- 
House  in  1961  he  found  almost  nothing  in  the 
president's  office  hut  instructions  tor  help  "in 
the  event  ot  nuclear  attack  or  other  national 
crisis." 

Each  modern  president  has  "donated"  his  pa- 
pers to  the  National  Archives  in  exchange  tor  a 
perpetually  funded  presidential  library.  The  prac- 


tice is  nothing  sh<  >ri  >  >t  bribery,  but  (  Congress  11  > 
stitutionalized  the  arrangement  in  the  Pre  1 
dential  Records  Act  ot  1978.  President  Reagan's 
library  is  built;  President  Push's  is  now  under 
c«  >nstructi<  >n,  while  the  36  milium  "official"  d<  it  - 
uments  <  >t  his  service — which  were  pac  ked  1  into 
lour  C-5  cargo  planes  his  last  day — sit  111  an 
abandoned  bowling  alley  in  Texas. 

Which  leaves  Richard  Nixon.  Ills  library  at 
Yorba  Linda,  ( California,  is  the  only  one  that  op- 
erates w  ithout  federal  funding,  but  it  is  also  the 
only  one  that  has  a  mission — to  get  hold  ot  the 
tapes.  Nixon  left  a  plan,  a  plan  endorsed  by  the 
circuit  court's  definiti<  >n  of  Nixon's  "pers<  »nal"  and 
"privacy"  interests  in  the  tapes  as  a  "taking." 
The  conclusion  does  Nixon  two  favors.  First, 
the  Nixon  estate  will  eventually  receive  suable 
financial  "compensation,"  which  Nixon's  will 
bequeaths  to  his  library.  More  important,  the 
circuit  court  converted  Nixon's  "privacy"  inter- 
est into  "property." 

Typically,  privacy  claims  diminish  after  death, 
but  property  is  forever,  and  it  can  be  handed 
down  to  children,  grandchildren,  or  faithful  ex- 
ecutors. Nixi  m  left  this  pr<  iperty  to  his  daughters 
and  named  as  co-executors  two  loyalists:  a 
Bronxville,  New  York,  lawyer  named  William 
E.  Crittin  and  the  director  of  the  Nixon  Library, 
John  H.  Taylor.  Because  the  court  determined 
that  the  tapes  were  property,  Nixon's  heirs  are 
now  able  to  continue  Nixon's  claim  that  the  re- 
view of  the  tapes,  which  took  the  working 
archivists  nearly  a  decade  to  complete,  was  in- 
adequate and  should  be  undertaken  once  again, 
just  to  be  sure.  Nixon  also  argued  that  the 
archives  must  transcribe  all  the  tapes  before  it  re- 
leases any  ot  them.  According  to  the  archives'  es- 
timates, the  tasks  would  consume  1.2  million 
man-hours  and  $40  million.  And,  ot  course, 
Judge  Lamberth's  ruling  about  all  the  tapes  be- 
ing released  at  once  still  stands. 

Immediately  after  Nixon  died,  his  lawyer,  R. 
Stan  Mortenson,  asserted  the  everlasting 
strength  ot  his  client's  dead  hand.  "The  claims 
that  have  been  advanced  are  in  no  way  dimin- 
ished by  Mr.  Nixon's  death,"  he  told  the  Boston 
Globe.  Several  weeks  later  he  told  the  Washing- 
ton Post  that  the  determination  to  keep  up  this 
tight  by  Nixon's  daughters,  Julie  Nixon  Eisen 
bower  and  Patricia  Nixon  Cox,  and  by  Griffin 
and  Taylor  "is  quite  stong,  every  bit  as  strong  as 
the  President's  was." 

At  Nixon's  funeral  no  commentator  noted 
the  irony  that  the  presidential  hopeful  first  un- 
done hy  television  in  1960  was  redeemed  by  it  in 
1994.  The  last  new  Nixon,  the  understanding 
counselor  to  a  thankful  world,  was  laid  to  rest  in 
prime  time.  The  other  Nixon,  the  president  who 
resigned  in  disgrace,  is  buried  among  those  4,000 
hours  ot  unheard  tape. 
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K.\:  This  must  never  leave  this  office.  No  mal 
ter  what.  Even  after  we're  both  dead. 

HRH:  Okay.  It  you  say  so. 

RS:  I  say  so.  I  was  in  charge  of  the  Bay  of  Pig 
Jack  Kennedy  screwed  it  up.  If  I'd  been  presiden 
it  that  little  prick  hadn't  gotten  [Mob  boss]  Sar; 
Giancana  to  steal  the  election  for  him,  the  who! 
fucked-up  mess  never  would  have  happened. 

HRH:  So  you're  saying  . . . 

RN:  He  brought  it  on  himself.  Don't  blame  m» 
It  was  the  Cubans. 

HRH:  Castro? 

RN:  No,  not  Castro,  you  idiot.  The  othe 
Cubans,  Hunt's  Cubans — the  ones  that  got  therri 
selves  caught  in  the  Watergate.  This  fello'i 
Sti  u  ihc5  . . .  What's  his  name? 

HRH:  [Watergate  burglar  Frank]  Sturgis? 

RN:  Sturgis,  Sturgeon,  whatever.  It  was  hir 
and  Hunt.  And  the  others.  And  Helms.  Thej 
were  in  it  up  to  their  ears. 

HRH:  The  Bay  of  Pigs? 

RN:  No,  not  the  Bav  of  Pigs,  goddamn  it.  Whf 
said  anything  about  the  Bay  of  Pigs?* 
HRH:  I  thought  you  did. 
RN:  Dallas. 
HRH:  Dallas? 

RN:  Dallas,  November  22,  1963.  Do  I  have  t* 
spell  it  out  for  you? 

HRH:  Oh,  my  God.  You're  not  saying  that . .  \ 

RN:  Right.  They  were  all  in  it  up  to  their  ears- 
Helms,  Hunt,  Sturgis,  the  Cubans,  the  Mob  . .  .1 

HRH:  Jesus.  You  mean  . . .  What  about  Oswald] 

RN:  A  setup,  a  patsy.  Helms  and  Hunt  and  thai 
crowd,  they're  past  masters  at  this  kind  of  oper! 
at  ion.  They  could  blow  the  lid  off  the  whold 
thing.  That's  the  problem. 

HRH:  Well,  even  it  that's  true,  what  does  thai 
have  to  do  with  us? 

RN:  Goddamn  liberal  press.  They're  out  to  gei 
me,  always  have  been.  You  open  this  up,  star 
pulling  on  that  string,  they're  gonna  say:  Triclo 
Dick,  where  was  Nixon? 

HRH:  Where  were  you? 
I 

HRH:  Jesus  Christ.  Okay,  but  why  would  the 
Cubans  want  to  whack  Kenned v? 

RN:  THE  BAY  OF  PIGS,  you' idiot!  The  mi*| 
sile  cn-i-..  The  deal  with  Castro.  The  whole  nine 
yards.  You  don't  bother  us,  we  won't  bother  youj 

*On  page  39  of  his  book  The  Ends  of  Power,  H.  R. 
Haldeman  urate,  "/t  seems  that  in  all  of  those  Nixon  ref- 
erences to  the  Bay  of  Pigs  he  uas  actually  referring  to  the-. 
■ 


Tin  isi.'  Cuban  greaseballs  hated  Kennedy's  guts. 

HRH:  And  w  hat  about  I  hint  and  1  lelms?  Where 
do  they  tit  into  this.' 

RN:  Fit  in?They  planned  the  whole  thing  from 
day  one.  Kennedy  fucked  up  the  Bay  ( >t  Pigs,  and 
he  blamed  it  on  the  CIA.  Said  he  was  going  to 
smash  it  into  a  thousand  pieces.  Fired  [CIA  head] 
Allen  Dulles,  the  w  hole  crew.  1  le  shut  dow  n  the 
Cubans'  training  camps.  Told  the  agency  to  stop 
trying  to  hit  Fidel.  They  had  a  whole  goddamn 
Murder  Inc.  going  on  down  there.  So  guess  who 
ends  up  getting  hit .' 

HRH:  Jesus.  And  what  about  the  Mob,  Cian- 
cana?  1  thought  he  was  on  Kennedy's  side. 

RN:  Kennedy  w  as  humping  his  girlfriend.  That 
was  reason  enough  forGiancana.  That  and  Bob- 
by's war  i  in  •  irganized  crime.  They  figured  if  J  act 
was  out  of  the  way  Bobby  would  be  gone,  too. 
They  made  it  look  like  Castro  was  behind  the 
whole  thing.  They  figured  we'd  invade  Cuba, 
they'd  get  their  casinos  back,  everybody's  happy. 

HRH:  But  it  didn't  work  out  that  way. 

RN:  Not  quite.  LBJ  chickened  out.  Chickenshit. 
He  was  afraid  of  getting  inn  >  a  nuclear  war.  Any- 
way, what  did  he  care.'  lie  was  already  in  the 
White  House. 

HRH:  What  about  Edgar  Hoover.'  Didn't  he- 
know.'  Why  didn't  he  warn  Kennedy.' 

RN:  Edgar.' That  faggot?  He  knew  everything. 
He  knew  too  goddamn  much.  He  knew  if  you 
were  wearing  dirty  underwear.  Of  c<  >urse  he  knew. 
But  tell  Jack  Kennedy  he's  gonna  be  hit  ?  Don't 
make  me  laugh.  That  was  the  happiest  day  of 
Edgar's  lite. 

HRH:  And  what  ah  nit  this  1  lunt .'  What  was  he 
doing  in  a  two-bit  operation  like  Watergate.' 

RN:  There's  more  to  this  thing  than  meets  the 
eye. 

HRH:  1  don't  think  I  w  ant  t< 1  hear  it. 

RN:  They  were  breaking  into  Lam  O'Briens  >  >t- 
fice.  They  tapped  his  phone.  The  guy  know  s  too 
much.  He  worked  tor  Howard  Hughes,  just  like 
Maheu  [former  FBI  agent  with  connections  to 
the  Mob  and  the  Kennedy  Administration]. 

HRH:  Maheu.' 

RN:  Maheu,  Robert  Maheu.  Ho  1  have  to  ex- 
plain everything  to  you.'  Maheu  was  Hughes's 
right-hand  man.  He  was  up  to  his  cars  in  the 
Bay  ot  Pigs  thing,  Castro,  the  Cubans,  the  as- 
sassination plots — the  whole  hall  of  wax.  They're 
all  involved.  That's  why  it  was  in  everybody's 
interest  to  pin  it  all  on  this  poor  schmuck  Oswald. 

HRH:  My  God.  How  do  you  know  all  this' 

RN:  How  do  I  know?  I'm  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  you  tucking  idiot.  I  still  have  a 
few  friends  left.  Behe  knows  all  these  Cubans. 

HRH:  Behe  Rebozo?  Jesus  Christ.  Is  there  any- 
one who  isn't  involved  in  this  thing' 

RN:  I  doubt  it.  That's  why  we  need  to  shut  it  off, 
n<  iw. 


Rl(  I IARI )  NIXON:  Jesus  Christ,  Bob,  this  is  a 
hell  of  a  thing  to  come  back  to.  I  go  to  Key 
Biscayne  for  a  relaxing  weekend  with 
Behe  and — sonofahitch! — all  hell  breaks  loose 
around  here.  Ehrlichman  s,i\s  Dick  Kleindienst 
was  playing  a  Sunday  morning  round  ai  Burning 
Tree  when  some  madman  named  Lirfy — 
H.  R.  HALDEMAN:  Liddy,  C  iordon  Liddy. 
RN:  So  tins  asshole  braces  Hick  with  sonic 
cockamamie  story  about  how  Hick's  gotta  get 
five  burglars  outta  the  D.C.  jail  because  they 
could  talk  and  involve  the  White  House  in — 
1 IRH:  Yeah,  incredible. 

RN:  And  he  t<  >ld  I.itt\  t<  i  tuckin'  get  1<  >st,  and  fin- 
ished bis  r<  Hind.  That  it  ? 

HRH:  That's  what  I  heard.  Yeah. 

RN:  Ummm.  Bob,  who  knows  what  the  tuck's 
goin'  on?  Democratic  headquarters . . .  Watergate 
building  . . .  hi  >tt(  mi  line  ? 

HRH:  [Sighs]  I  told  Dick  giving  Liddy  the  bum's 
nish  probably  wasn't  the  world's  smartest  decision. 
[Inaudihle]  phone  call  woulda  freed  the  guys, 
and — 

RN:  — the  context'  Who  the  hell  are  these 
locked-up  guys  anyway.' 

HRH:  Cubans  mostly.  But  a  tclk  >W  named  Mc- 
Ci  >rd  W(  irked  f>  >r  Mitchell,  si  >rt  ot  a  male  nurse  h  >r 
[Mitchell's  wife]  Martha. 

RN:  Yeah,  the  bottle  baby.  I'll  get  Behe  to  ban- 
die  the  Bahah  i<  is  it  it  c<  imes  h  >  that.  But  w  hat's  i  >ur 
exposure.' No  bullshit,  Bob,  the  tacts. 

HRH:  Liddy's  w  ith  the  (  iommittee  to  Re-Elect. 
Apparently  hired  McG  >rd  and  the  Cubans  t<  i  ri- 
fle the  Dems'  tiles — O'Brien's  office. 

RN:  Larry  O'Brien?  Shit! 

HRH:  Bed  He  tins,  Liddy  was  wi  irking  next  di  k  ir 
tor  [White  House  Plumber]  Have  Young,  who 
works  for  [White  I  louse  Plumber|  Bud  Krogh  and 
Ehrlichman  . . .  that's  p.irr  <  if  <  >ur  exp<  >sure  .  . .  J<  >hn 
Mitchell  t(  ild  me  to  dip  into  that  i  >ld  slusb  fund 
as  necessary.  Sir,  1  recalled  Mitchell  had  your 
i  >kay,  si  i  [in,iudible|  d<  >n't  want  to  be  a  gravedig- 
ger,  but  the  w  ay  I  Van  and  Mitchell  and  Ehrlich- 
man k  k  iked  at  i  me  an<  ither  1  can  tell  they  km  »w 
more  than  they're  sayin'. 

RN:  Then  pry  it  outta  them,  goddamn  it!  Now 
1  think  hack,  Mitchell  muttered  something  ah<  mi 
a  break-in  a  week  or  so  ag<  >,  but  I  missed  the  full 
imp<  >rt  . . . 

HRH:  You  must  have  i ikayed  it.  So  I'll  put  the 
screws    on    Dean  —  he's 
Mitchell's  boy  —  find  out 
where  this  leads  back  to. 

Who— 

RN:  — that  guy  Hunt. 
Who's  he.' 

HRH:  Works  f,  ,rC  >h,  .n,  ex- 
CIA,  pah  an  >und  w  ith  Liddy. 
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A  bee  flew  through  the  sunroof  ol  the  Dilgards'  Saturn  and  they 
ill  drove  into  a  telephone  pole.  Somehow,  even  the  bee  came  out  okay. 

It  was  one  of  those  hot  summer  davs  when  melting  doesn't  seem 
)ut  of  the  question.  Tocld  had  been  out  playing  golf  all  day  and  Kelly 
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A  Different  Kind  0/ Company.  A  Different  Kind  ('/  Car. 

r  DilgartXi  an  pictured  vith  a  1994  Saturn  S/J. .  hiti-Lvk  brakt.<  art  aniitahUon  all  1994  Saturn.:  an,> all  m,uU<  feature  a  ,>tamhrt>  .faWr-M-  airhaq.  I.  l/uwv  war, vat  Ml.:  en-n 
vitkairbag.1.)  If  you  '.'//Xv  to  buw  more  alvut  tin-  .uiiety  feature.' on  ,.«/•  ne»- .v.'an.:  ,;m,v.:  am'  «-n.,ono.  p/eaoe  call  !<.•  any  time  at  l-MI-VL'  MXX>.  c  /99>  Saturn  Corporation. 
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.!        I  hat's  In  'U  It  Ii  iokv 

i  ll  ti  ■  break  into  tin  >se  Ilk  kin 
n,  k  »ti-'  |groans|         let's  el 

spective  on  this,  okay?  Mitchell  figured  he  had 
m\  approval  and  |ust  went  ahead,  the  moron. 
I  hat's  point  one.  Point  two:  gotta  keep  the  press 

i  |R|  I:  Absolutely.  I  he  goddamn  Post . . . 

l<\:  But  it  |ti-t  it,  mind  you— the>  come 
snoopm'  around,  like  it  they  gel  onta  Hunt  or 
I  Van  or  C  >>  <d  knows  who  else,  we  gotta  squash  it , 
right ?(  arcle  the  goddamn  wagons  and  stonewall 
like  the  I  Vmiis  always  do  ...  it  can'l  stand  to  rea- 
m  m  the  President  ot  the  United  States  is  involved 
with  some  scumbag  creeps  sitting  in  the  I  ).C.  jail. 

i  IRJ  I:  Yeah,  that'll  he  the  line.  Play  it  that  way  and 
next  week  the  whole  mess'll  be  a  had  memory. 

RN:  Si '  tell  our  people  to  deny  ev  erything,  and 
•jet  on  Dean  right  away. 

MRU:  1  made  a  note.  Uh,  maybe  I  oughta  alert 
[press  secretary]  Ron  Ziegler. 

RN:  Yeah,  yeah.  Brief  Ron — you  do  it,  Boh, 
not  me,  1  gotta  stay  Hear  of  rhis.  These  lowlifes 
in  |ail  got  nothin'  to  do  with  the  Casa  Blanca, 
right?  Inept  burglars,  amateurs,  okay.' 

MRU:  Just  the  right  angle,  Chief. 

i  v  Ummm.  I've  waded  through  shit  before,  hut 
tin-  tune  I'm  not  gonna  get  dirty.  Christ!  Brief 
Ron,  number  one,  then  find  out  what  Colson, 
Ehrlichman,  and  Mitchell  know.  Tell  them  to 
keep  their  fuck  in'  mouths  shut.  Jus!  keep  a  lid  on 
things,  Boh,  clamp  down  hard.  I'm  depending 
i  >n  yt  iu.  C  \  mtain. 


HI,  HAI  I  >KMAN:  Ah,  now,  hack  on  the 
bugging  thing— 
RK  HARD  NIXON:  Yeah,  now,  what  really 
happened  Friday  night' See,  it  would  he  nice  it  we 
could  get  out  ahead  of  the  curve,  both  on  the 
tacts  i  it  the  case — have  our  own  investigation,  so 
to  -peak — and  on  the  PR  counteroffensive  as 
well.  Both  are  important,  Boh. 

RN:  What  do  we  km  >w  ab<  >ut  the  group  of  five, 

IIRH:  The  real  danger  with  this  thing  is  getting 
cooked  tor  something  that  we 
aren't  realh  behind.  The  av  - 
erage guv,  who's  watching 
John  Chancellor,  though,  he 
■ 


IRH:  But  Jim  McCord,  the  burglar  who  was 
u irking  security  for  the  Committee  to  Re-Elect, 
:  ii  >u  s  a  li  it  more  than  he's  telling. 
RN:  What  do  you  mean? 

\  IRH:  There  is  some  question  if  he's  really  re- 
tired. These  CIA  guys  never  really  retire.  They're 
always  just  w<  irking  another  mission  for  the  agen- 
cy.  Who  knows;  The  Nixon  White  House  may 
have  been  the  next  target  for  these  guys — Hunt 
and  McCord.  And  these  CIA  types  may  have 
seized  on  some  eager  heavers  working  around 
lu  re  whi )  think  they're  working  for  your  re-elec- 
tion,  and  who  think  that  the  best  way  to  your 
heart  is  through  secret  intelligence  stuff. 

That  would  he  a  real  fucker,  wouldn't  it? 
You  can't  trust  the  CIA.  What  about  this  fellow 
McCord?  What  else  do  we  want  people  to  know, 
when  all  the  dust  blows  over  on  this  thing? 

HRH:  Well,  our  reports  indicate  that  McCord 
taped  i  ipen  the  locks  to  eight  different  doors  at  the 
Watergate.  The  taped  doors  were  what  tipped  off 
the  guard  who  caught  them.  But  to  do  the  job  on 
v  VRnen's  i  >ftice,  only  tw<  >  doors  needed  to  be  taped: 
the  sixth  fl<  h  >r,  where  they  broke  in,  and  the  garage, 
w  here  they  planned  to  get  out.  But  this  guy  taped 
the  eighth-floor  doors  open  too.  They  couldn't 
even  have  used  the  eighth  floor  as  an  escape  route! 

RN: So? 

HRH:  So,  why  was  that  done?  You  know?  Also, 
he  and  his  men  were  busted  nowhere  near 
O'Brien's  office.  They  were  nabbed  near  a  secre- 
tary's desk  about  as  far  away  from  O'Brien's  office 
as  you  could  get  on  the  sixth  floor!  The  bugs  Mc- 
Cord had  on  him  were  for  much  greater  fre- 
quencies than  across-the-street  stuff,  meaning  he 
was  probably  at  work  on  something  totally  dif- 
ferent fr<  mi  what  Mitchell  had  him  doing  tor  the 
committee.  And  Alfred  Baldwin,  the  lookout 
guy  and  wiretap  monitor  from  the  Hojo's  across 
the  street,  is  saying  that  he  saw  McCord  in  the 
1  ">NC  two  full  days  before  the  Cubans  even  got  in- 
to the  place  tor  the  first  time. 

RN:  It  we  didn't  know  any  better,  we'd  think  the 
whole  damn  thing  was  sabotage. 

HRH:  [FBI  Director  Patrick]  Gray  thinks  the 
whole  thing  is  CIA.  Apparently  the  wiretaps 
caught  some  pretty  spicy  stuff.  Maybe  Liddy  and 
the  lookout  guy  were  listening  to  taps  McCord 
placed  in  some  other  building,  not  even  the  Wa- 
tergate. This  is  where  it  gets  interesting.  See, 
Watergate  is  also  where  some  whores,  maybe 
working  tor  the  CIA — you  know,  those  women 
they  use — were  seducing  dignitaries,  prominent 
Washingtonians.  You  know,  [Supreme  Court]  Jus- 
tice | William]  Douglas's  wife  was  caught  up  in 
this,  with  all  sorts  of  kinky  stuff  going  on.  Re- 
member that  [Washington]  Star  article  about  two 
weeks  ago  |J Line  9,  1^72],  where  they  busted  up 
a  high-class  D.C  call-girl  ring?  This  ring  might 
hi  '1  le  same  one  that  McCord  had  our  boys  fool- 


■ 


ing  around  w  ith.  And  here's  something  interest- 
ing. The  desk  the  hurglars  were  standing  ;ii  when 
they  got  husted  helonged  to  ,i  damn  secretary! 
But  hers  was  the  phone  used  to  run  a  call-girl 
ring  our  ol  DNC.  Mayhe  this  is  the  same  bunch 
of  girls  husted  in  the  Star.  I'd  sure  like  to  know 
what  was  in  that  desk 

RN:  (  ilA's  been  doing  the-  call-girl  number  for 
years.  What's  Dean  sa\  ? 

HRH:  Dean's  the  guy  really  making  an  efti  irt  to 
stay  on  every  track  with  this  prostitute  angle. 
Surprisingly  so,  in  some  ways.  1  mean,  he's  all 
over  Gray,  and  he  swears  Mitchell  ordered  this. 

RN':  What's  Mitchell  got  to  do  with  CIA? 

HRH:  Nothing,  although  he  got  briefings  every 
day  as  attorney  general.  Mitchell  is  too  smart  to 
yet  involved  with  something  like  this. 

RN:  Mitchell  was  surprised  by  the  damn  thing! 

HRH:  Mitchell's  pn  ibably  sev  eral  steps  rem<  ived. 
'Cause  it  he  wasn't,  he'd  have  stopped  it.  What  I'm 
wondering  is,  did  any  of  the  lower  people  at  the 
committee — shit,  Dean  or  Magnider — give  the 
order  and  now  are  just  hanging  Mitchell  with  you.' 
Magnider  says  Mitchell  gave  the  order  in  March. 
If  that's  true,  why  wasn't  this  done  until  now.' 

RN:  Yeah,  well,  I'm  not  gonna  call  John  Mitchell 
up  and  say,  "1  lell,  John,  did  y<  >u  do  this?"  1  le's  g<  >t 
enough  problems  with  goddamn  Martha!  [pause] 
If  we  could  find  some  connection  to  the  whores 
here,  maybe  through  the  DC.  mafia,  then  we  tie 
that  on  someone  and  walk  away  from  this  thing. 

HRH:  See,  Dean  might  know  some  of  th.it  stuff. 
Or  his  wife  might.  She's  supposedly  old  friends 
with  the  madam  of  one  of  these  call-girl  rings. 
Hell,  she  just  married  Dean  last  October.  Who 
knows  how  she  climbed  the  social  ladder  before 
marrying  Dean?  And  Mo  I  Van's  girlfriend  is  a  for- 


mer companion  of  Joseph  Neshne,  who',  "en 
nine  D.O.  mafia.  Thank  God  Dean's  on  our  side, 
Mr.  President ' 
RN:  [laughter] 

!  IRl  I:  I  do  know  Dean's  mighty  interested  in  lin- 
eal 1 -girl  outfit,  cause  the  day  the  Star  hit  he  sum- 
moned the  prosecutor  in  the  case  to  his  White 
I  louse  office,  eight  days  before  the  break-in  at  the 
DNC,  asking  to  see  the  trick  hooks.  Mayhe  he 
thought  he'd  find  some  familiar  names. 

RN:  Like  Mo'  |laughter| 

HRH:  Maybe  the  DNC  break-in  and  the  taps 
were  just  about  this  call-girl  stuff  and  not  about 
O'Brien's  office  at  all.  That  scenario  makes 
Mitchell  ordering  it  even  more  unlikely. 

RN:  Did  you  talk  to  Mitchell  directly? 

HRH:  No,  hut  I  trust  Dean.  Whatever  his  mo- 
tives, he's  on  our  side  now.  Basically,  we've  got 
some  sordid  agency  stuff  that  may  ov  erlap  with  our 
i  iwn  stuff,  but  the  thing  is,  in  this  case  we'll  he  left 
hi  tiding  the  bag. 

RN:  Mirchell'll  take  care  of  himself.  Basically, 
the  damn  business  is  trying  ti  >  cut  i  >ur  li  isses.  L<  ><  >k 
al  w  hat  the  other  side's  done  tor  twenty  years — 
you  know,  Lyndon  bugged  my  damn  campaign 
pi. me  in  '68,  and  so  forth.  Let's  also  make  damn 
sure  we  keep  c<  mm  >l  i  if  the  evidence.  We're  vul- 
nerable here,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  tuck  us. 
The  Hunt  connection,  the  other  connections 
with  the  Committee  to  Re-Elect — 1  me, in,  we 
o  hi  Id  K » >k  bad  t.  >r  ahm  >st  an  v  thing,  v  n  id  fc  irbid, 
any  amateur  c<  mid  create  great  big  gaps  in  i  >ur  files, 
in  the  memos,  in  the  tapes — I  mean,  it  would 
look  just  terrible.  Especially  since  ...  we  didn't  do 
the  goddamn  thing!  There's  no  goddamn  reason 
to  bug  the  DNC.  [laughter]  There's  plenty  to 
hang  us  i m,  Bi >h,  but  this  ain't  it '  |iin He  laughter| 


III:  A  CODA 


To  understand  what  the  18  1/2-minute  si- 
lence realh  means,  one  must  know  that 
two  men,  both  doppelgangers  of  the 
same  dark  persona,  ran  the  presidency:  Richard 
Nixon  and  his  top  aide,  Rob  Haldeman.  History 
has  accustomed  us  to  think  of  "Haldeman  and 
Ehrlichman."  Rut  John  Ehrlichman  w  as  much 
like  other  senior  staffers.  He  saw  Nixon  at 
scheduled  meetings.  Only  Bob  Haldeman  saw 
the  President  every  hour  of  every  day.  I  le  was 
in  and  out,  conferring,  reporting,  even  arguing 
with  the  President.  Then,  on  a  typical  evening, 
long  after  Haldeman  had  left  the  office  tor 
home,  the  two  talked  on  the  phone.  No  one 
had  greater  access  to  Nixon.  No  one  knew 
better  the  Mephistophelian  art  of  summoning 


his  dark  side.  No  one  had  greater  control. 

1  remember  an  afternoon  meeting  with  the 
President  and  Haldeman  at  which  I  mentioned 
Transport  at  ion  Secretary 
|ohn  Volpe's  request  that  the 
President  attend  a  Trans- 
portation Department  func- 
tion. Nixon  seemed  favorably 
disposed  when  suddenly 
Haldeman  leaned  forward 
and  slammed  his  fist  down 
hard  on  the  President's  desk. 

"Fuck  Volpe!"  he  shouted 
"Fuck  the  son  of  a  bitch!  He 
hasn't  d<  me  a  g<  ddamn  thing 
tor  us!  Nothing!  Fuck  him!" 

The  President  hacked  oft 
immediately.  "Uh,  well,  yeah, 
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tended  ti  >  keep  a  less  than  watchful  eye  on  his  zeal- 
ous, albeit  well-intentioned,  aides.  That  was  the 
Nixon  line.  The  ohjec  five  was  to  toist  the  Maine 
tor  Watergate  onto  his  staffers.  Let's  get  serious: 
aides  to  presidents  do  not  run  around  participat- 
ing in  shenanigans  willy-nilly.  Having  been  a 
regular  \  isitor  to  the  Bisenh<  iwer  White  I  louse, 
having  w  orked  closely  with  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
his  aides  as  While  1  li  nise  liaisi  in  i  tfticcr  ti  >  I  he  see  - 
retary  of  defense,  and  having  sat  twenty  feet  from 
Richard  Nixon  for  tour  years  to  oversee  the 
smooth  running  of  his  day,  I  have  a  fairly  g<  x  id  feel 
t» >r  iTesidenti.il  stalls.  And  the  Nixon  staff  was  the 
most  tightly  run  and  procedure-oriented  of  this 
century.  Nixon  was  j  detail  man,  the  director  ot 
all  activity.  I  lad  these  burglars  been  true  "rogue" 
adventurers  or  "lo<  >se  cannons,"  operating  with- 
out I  laldeman  or  Nixon's  knowledge,  all  impli- 
cated parties  would  have  been  lined  up  and 
puhlkk  "executed" — forced  to  resign — early 
Tuesday  morning.  Bur  the  dogs  did  not  bark. 

Second,  the  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  Pres- 
ident ((  KEEP)  w  as  a  creation  of  the  White  I  louse. 
Ii  was  staffed  by  people  from  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration, all  carefully  screened  by  I  laldeman.  Key 
-lots  went  to  White  I  louse  staff  members  who 
were  transferred  over  just  for  the  period  of  the 
campaign.  In  short,  it  was  not  an  independent 
«  Tganizatii  in.  Ii  was  totally  ei  mt rolled  by  the  While 
I  louse,  whk  h  is  to  say,  in  this  ease,  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Haldeman  together. 

I  bird,  as  new  s  of  the  break-in  dribbled  inti  i  the 
White  I  louse  offices  Saturday  morning,  June  I  7, 
N72,  and  throughout  the  following  week,  most 
ot  us  immediately  assumed  that  we  bad  done  it, 
thai  ii  was  ,i  White  House-directed  caper  ap- 
proved by  Haldeman  and  the  President.  There 
wen-  no  discussions  of  the  break-in  at  the  water 
'  ooler,  of  course,  nor  were  there  -nickers  or  gut- 
fa      Bui  there  were  knowing  smiles  and  glances, 

•  vinkortu  ■  ot  an  eye ...  and  silence.  That  in 


ic  |  Tine  ipal  reas<  >n  tor  the  erasure  was  to  de- 

; 1  ie  in\  est  igati  >rs  evidence  of  the  President's  ad- 
1  IK  iw  ledge  and  approval  of  the  Watergate 
.  ii.  i  now  believe  that,  true  to  his  word, 
President  did  not  know  about  the  June  17 
ik  in,  only  about  the  initial  penetration  ear- 
ned out  by  the  same  cast  of  characters  (on  the 
third  try  in  two  days)  on  May  28.  He  had  to  have 
now  n  about  that.  It  could  well  have  been  that 
1  laldeman,  in  a  rare  departure  from  standard 
rr;u  ike,  felt  that  because  the  President  had  ap- 
proved the  installation  of  the  electronic  listening 
devices  only  three  weeks  earlier,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  inform  him  about  sending  Jeb  Ma- 
gruder's  team  back  in  to  make  repairs. 

Nixon,  understanding  there'd  be  no  general 
awareness  of  the  May  28  event  and  that  all  pub- 
licity would  be  directed  toward  the  June  1 7  break- 
in,  would  express  bis  pleasure  that  Haldeman's 
"understandable  oversight"  had  given  him  the 
opportunity  to  "truthfully"  eleny  any  knowledge. 

And  there  were  other  incriminating  matters 
disc  ussed  during  the  span  of  the  erasure.  Because 
bugging  is  a  federal  offense,  the  FBI  assumed  con- 
trol of  the  investigation  from  the  Washington, 
LLC.'.,  poliee.  Haldeman  would  have  reported  this 
turn  of  events  and  explained  that  this  was  both 
good  new  s  and  bad — good  in  that  the  FBI  would 
be  easy  to  control;  bad  in  that  the  FBI  would  be 
quick  to  jump  on  the  $2,400  found  in  the  burglars' 
possession  and  trace  the  sequentially  numbered 
$100  bills  to  a  Mexican  bank  and  then  to  the 
coffers  of  CdlEEP's  finance  committee. 

Finally,  I  laldeman  would  have  reviewed  what 
he  called  "White  House  vulnerabilities" — the 
personnel  links  between  the  White  House  and 
1  iREEP,  which  w  ould  hav  e  to  be  denied  or  played 
dow  n.  In  this  context,  he  would  have  reminded 
the  President  ot  Howard  Hunt's  status  as  a  con- 
sultant assigned  to  the  White  House  office  of 
(  'harles  Colson,  and  of  Cordon  Liddy's  position 
as  counsel  to  the  Campaign  Finance  Commit- 
tee. The  Hunt  problem,  Haldeman  would  ex- 
plain, could  be  handled  easily  by  cleaning  out 
hi-  office  and  backdating  his  "White  House  re- 
lease"  n  March  or  April.  But  other  problems  in- 
cluded the  connection  of  Haldeman's  staff 
assistant  (  iordon  Srracban  to  Jeb  Magruder,  the 
deputy  J  tor  of  CREEP  who  in  turn  worked  tor 
I  !REEP  tor  John  Mitchell,  who,  finally,  re- 
ported ti       Ideman  and  the  President. 

This  i  Richard  Nixon  and  Bob  Halde- 

man talki  I  iut  on  the  morning  ot  June  20, 
and  in  thai  'tig  the  cover-up  was  born.  They 
w  ere  the  true  1  ergate  co-conspirators,  and  the 
silences  tb  i  d  between  them  in  the  Oval  Of- 
fice and  elsev  spoke  volumes.  I  can  think  of 
no  more  tin  monument  to  these  two  men 
>s  of  the  18  1/2-minute  gap.  ■ 
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JOURNEY THROUGH 
A  DOOMED LAND 

Exploring  Chernobyl's  still-deadly  ruins 
By  Alan  Weisman 


o 


n  May  27  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ukraine  rev  ersed  its  decisii  in  t<  >  cl<  >se 
down  Chernobyl's  two  remaining  active  nucle- 
ar reactors.  Defying  pressure  from  its  anxious  Eu- 
ropean neighbors,  the  newly  formed  republic 
resolved  that  its  wrecked  economy  and  urgent 
need  for  electricity  com- 
pelled it  to  operate  the 
plants  indefinitely,  despite 
the  risk  of  further  damage 
to  its  land,  water,  and  peo- 
ple. Such  was  the  level  of 
international  concern  that 
immediately  after  the  an- 
nouncement w  as  made,  the 
Group  of  Seven  industri- 
alized nations  placed  the 
matter  on  the  agenda  tor 
their  summer  meeting  in 
Naples. 

In  the  eight  years  since 
the  deadliest  nuclear  acci- 
dent in  history,  thousands 
of  new  safety  v  iolations 
have  been  reported  at 
Chernobyl.  Radiation  con- 
tinues to  leak  into  the  sur- 
rounding countryside,  and 
cancer  rates  in  Ukraine,  as 
well  as  in  bordering  Be- 
larus and  Russia,  far  exceed  earlier  predictions. 
The  unexpected  resurgence  of  other  diseases 
suggests  that  human  immune  systems  in  the  re- 
gion have  been  badly  weakened.  Reports  an- 
nouncing the  births  of  six-legged  cows  and 
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human  children  without  skulls  have  also  ap- 
peared in  the  press,  though  their  link  to  Cher- 
nobyl is  harder  to  prove.  For  the  most  part,  these 
news  items  have  flickered  briefly  in  the  papers 
and  disappeared  without  comment.  But  read- 
ing the  news  1 >t  C  Chernobyl's  latest  repriev  e  on  a  gray 
morning  at  my  home  in 
Gloucester,  Massachusetts, 
1  recalled  a  deceptively  g<  Id- 
en  afternoon  in  northern 
Ukraine  last  summer  as  I 
leaned  <  in  a  bridge  <  iver  the 
Pripyat  River,  eight  miles 
dc  (wnstream  tn  >m  the  Cher- 
nobyl nuclear  p<  iwer  station. 
1  was  traveling  through  the 
former  Soviet  Union  ai  the 
time,  in  the  company  of  a 
group  of  American  and  lo- 
cal scientists  intent  upon 
making  a  map  U  >r  survival  in 
an  irradiated  landscape. 

Below  the  bridge  where 
I  stood,  a  marsh  hawk  glid- 
ed over  the  willi  >ws  lining 
the  Pripyat's  sandy  banks, 
which  f  1  a 1 1 e n ed  into  a 
broad  floodplain  cov  ered 
with  meadow  grass,  daisies, 
and  purple  lupine.  I  wan- 
dered over  to  check  the  list  of  buds  that  Kit 
Larsen,  a  systems  analyst  from  the  University  of 
Oregon,  was  compiling.  He  had  just  added  three 
species  of  raptors,  a  black  rem,  wagtails,  stilts,  and 
some  mallards  to  the  hooded  crows,  magpies, 
and  a  European  goldfinch  we'd  observed  earlier 
singing  in  a  stand  of  maples.  "It's  the  best  hird- 
mg  I've  done  in  the  ex-Soviet  Union,"  he  said 
with  a  battled  shrug. 


"Kr.jph  hv  Fahiennc  Bouville 
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e  'in  c\ i-n  and  hold  i  in  !  i 
wind  blew.  We'd  also  been  warned 


i>ur  puzzlement  at  the  vihrant  wildlife 


the 


lu>n:on. 


I  I 


hl\  around  us  was  ten  tunc-'  the  earth's  normal 
background  radial  ion. 

Until  Aprd  26,  1986,  Chernobyl  was  on  the 
verge  ol  becoming  the  world's  most  potent  nu- 

reactors  capable  oi  providing  electricity  to  7 
million  consumers.  But  shortly  after  midnight  on 
that  day,  the-  plant's  number  4  reactor  exploded, 
venting  at  least  one  hundred  times  more  radia- 
1 i>  hi  into  the  .it m<  "sphere  than  the  at<  nine  bomb 
that  leveled  Hiroshima.  Five  years  later,  the 
world  panicked  again  as  fire  stormed  through 
( Chernobyl's  number  2  reactor,  devouring  its  tur- 
bine room  but  tailing  to  reach  its  core.  In  the 
years  since  design  flaws  and  mismanagement 
shattered  the  Soviet  fantasy  ol  nuclear  safety,  it 
had  become  apparent  that  the  repercussions  of 
Chernobyl  would  be  worse — and  extend  far- 
ther over  space  and  tune — than  anyone  had 
imagined.  Nevertheless,  we  could  see  blinking 
lights  indicating  that  number  I  and  number  3 
were  still  on-line,  pumping  power  to  Kiev  and 
Odessa  and  acr<  iss  borders  to  Western  Europe,  via 
transmission  lines  permanently  soaked 
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reach  the  banks  of  rhe  Pripyat,  our  gov- 
ernment van  cleared  the  first  security  check- 
point about  twenty  miles  from  Chernobyl. 

Beyi  nid  the  barricade, 
the  orderly  collective 
fields  of  wheat,  flax, 
and  potatoes  north  ot 
Kiev  gave  way  abrupt- 
ly to  an  expanse  of 
unkempt  scrubland. 
Seven  miles  south  ot 
the  p< »wer  stat i< >n,  af- 
ter our  impromptu 
birding  expedit  ion, 
we  reached  another 
hei  kpoint,  where  we 
were  ushered  into  a 
li  mi  rete  building  and 
instructed  to  leave  our 
».  V  >[  lies  and  jewelry  in 
l>  it  kers.  Wearing  pa- 
per slippers  and  un- 
wc  -buttled  d<  >wn  a  long  corridor  to  a 
foorw  iv  On  the  other  side,  an 
r-  contained  long-sleeve 


guarded 
identical 


cotron  shirts,  coveralls,  heavy  leather  shes 
breathing  filters,  and  surgical  caps  to  protec  )u: 
hair  fn  >m  specks  ot  airborne  plutonium.  We  er 
boar  led  a  bus  so  contaminated  that  it  wiT 
never  he  allowed  to  leave  this  restricted  qne 
rode  toward  rhe  huge  steel-and-conc:te 
i  nit, liner  known  as  the  sarcophagus,  whichn 
cases  the  hot  remains  of  reactor  number  4.  HE- 
companying  us  was  Ukrainian  nuclear  physist 
Vladimir  Tikhii,  who  had  helped  track  Cji 
nobyl's  spreading  radioactive  stain  in  the  imji 
diate  aftermath  of  the  disaster,  as  well  as  twB 
Larsen's  University  of  Oregon  colleagues:  ell 
i  »gist  John  Baldwin  and  landscape  architect  Dil 
1  lulse. 

At  the  destroyed  reactor,  our  instruments  1 
istered  several  hundred  times  the  normal  bal 
ground  radiation.  The  gray  walls  of  I 
saro  iphagus,  more  than  ten  stories  high  and  fy 
nine  feet  thick  in  places,  had  been  patched  s( 
ten  they  resembled  the  tarred,  caulked  hull 
derelict  ship.  Coils  of  concertina  wire,  cycl 
fencing,  and  floodlights  surrounded  the  str! 
ture,  and  the  grit  at  our  feet  still  contained  t| 
particles  of  uranium  fuel  and  plutonium 
charged  during  the  accident. 

Of  the  100,000  men  who  built  the  vaul 
1986,  several  thousand  died  from  radiation 
soning.  Despite  their  labors,  more  than  11, 
square  feet  of  leaks  have  formed,  and  a  Frer] 
construction  firm  that  was  recently  contracrec 
erect  another  tomb  around  the  first  one  warr1 
it  could  never  be  completely  sealed.  Nor  could  • 
dioactive  runoff  from  Chernobyl's  cooling  pon, 
impounded  by  dikes  hastily  constructed  at  en 
muus  cost  along  the  Pripyat,  he  kept  from  see 
ing  into  the  watershed.  Once  there,  the  run!] 
flows  directly  to  the  Dnieper  River,  Ukrain 
Mississippi,  the  source  of  drinking  and  irrigati 
water  for  38  million  people. 

Even  more  hopeless  is  the  task  of  recoveri  I 
the  massive  amounts  of  deadly  radionuclicl 
dumped  by  wind  and  rain  clouds  over  50,0" 
square  miles  of  prime  farmland  across  Ukrair 
Belarus,  and  Russia — much  more  farmland  th; 
these  precarious  new  nations  can  afford  to  aba 
don.  The  fallout  consisted  mainly  of  radioacti 
cesium  1  37  and  strontium  90,  by-products  ! 
uranium  fission  with  thirty-year  half-lives  th 
will  significantly  irradiate  rhe  region's  soil  at 
food  chain  until  at  least  the  year  21  35.  This 
why  Larsen,  Hulse,  and  Baldwin  had  come.  Wi 
colleagues  from  Moscow  State  University,  th< 
had  devised  a  computer  program  to  help  rur 
Russians  near  the  Ukrainian  border  confront  tl 
inescapable  prospect  of  a  radioactive  future  I 
giving  them  access  to  information  that  goven 
ments  have  routinely  kept  secret.  Now,  with  D< 
mydenko  and  Tikhii,  they  were  in  Ukraine  to  ti 
to  do  the  same.  Yet  amid  acres  of  radioactiv 
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iachinery,  which  stood  rusting  heneath  a  peel- 
lg  sign  that  exalted  the  V.  I.  Lenin  Chernobyl 
luclear  Tower  Station  as  a  "Victory  tor  Com- 
tunism,"  the  notion  that  any  technology  could 
)lve  human  problems  was  hard  to  sustain. 

In  the  glum  silence,  I  became  aware  of  the 
vitter  ot  nesting  barn  swallows  over  the  stac- 
ato  accompaniment  ot  the  Geiger  counters, 
arsen  and  1  watched  the  birds  flit  anions  ra- 
ioactive  construction  cranes  sacrificed  to  the 
mse  ot  the  sarcophagus.  Chernobyl's  birds, 
ladimir  Tikhu  explained,  were  absent  when 
e  was  taking  lethal  water  samples  from  the 
ripyat  River  in  1986,  but  the  first  ot  them  re- 
imed  a  year  atter  the  disaster.  With  tew  humans 
r  predators  to  bother  them,  they  now  seemed 
)  he  flourishing.  For  that  matter,  a  large  popu- 
ition  of  radioactive  roe  deer  was  thriving  in 
ie  surrounding  forests.  The  towns  (.t  Cher- 
ohyl  and  Pripyat,  from  which  50,000  stricken 
orkers  and  their  families  had  been  ev  acuated 
n  the  afternoon  of  April  27,  1986,  were  also  be- 
ig  reclaimed  by  nature.  Once-trimmed  hedges 
ad  run  w  ild,  their  foliage  so  dense  that  many 
Ouses  were  nearly  covered;  when  we  drove 
irough  Chernobyl's  silent  streets,  branches  of 
npruned  chestnut  trees  grazed  the  sides  of  our 


bus.  "Plants,"  Tikhu  mused,  "are  sometimes  stim- 
ulated by  radiation." 

"The  plants  and  animals  here  may  appear 
healthy,"  Demydenko  interrupted,  "but  who 
knows  what  their  lite  expectancy  w  ill  be  or  what 
chromosomal  deviations  will  erupt  in  future 
generations'"  Demydenko,  a  tall,  bearded  physi- 
cist, was  one  of  many  former  Sov  iet  scientists 
transformed  into  the  unfamiliar  role  ot  bureau- 
crat. "Birds  can't  understand  the  risk  they  take- 
here.  Since  radiation  can't  be  smelled  or  felt, 
sometimes  even  we  can't  imagine  it  damaging 

Us." 

Despite  the  tact  that  the  presence  ot  radia- 
tion in  the  landscape  w  ill  give  rise  to  thousands 
ot  latent  cancers,  ravaged  immune  systems,  and 
inherited  genetic  damage  over  the  coming 
decades,  both  Ukraine  and  Russia  intend  to  bmld 
more  nuclear  reactors.  The  strategy  has  onlv 
deepened  the  sense  ot  foreboding  that  already  per- 
vades the  two  societies.  Standing  in  front  of 
Chernobyl's  boarded-up  Ukrainian  church,  I 
asked  Demydenko  whether  the  project  designed 
by  the  Oregon  scientists  would  make  a  real  dif- 
ference in  people's  lives.  "We  have  a  totalitari- 
an legacy  of  citizens  not  making  decisions — since 
long  before  the  1917  socialist  revolution,  some- 
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underestimated  government  figures.  As  tike, 
accusation*  were  gradually  proved  correct.  Sciet, 
>  rncials  enlisted  foreign  advisers  to  staunch ne, 
J  imaee.  In  the  winter  of  199C.  Kavtaradze  case, 
John  Baldwin  and  asked  him  about  geographi<4n- 
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formation  systems,  orGIS,  a  three-dimensio 
c>  rnputenred  technique  for  easily  conveuij 
complex  information  about  landscapes.  Bald  ir 
je-cribed  a  new  GIS  program  developed  h  a| 
colleague  at  Oregon  that  sounded  perfect  forae| 
purpose  at  hand.  Could  Baldwin  bring  himaii 
Moscow  to  meet  Kavtaradre's  boss? 

The  new  svstem  was  the  brainchild  of  Dajfci 
Hulse,  a  landscape-architecture  professor.  In  15,7.  j 
Hulse  and  software  developer  Kit  Larsen  had  sa- 
ulated  a  section  of  the  Columbia  River  Gcael 
that  had  been  designated  a  National  Scenic  Ala 
but  whose  use  was  bejg  l 
->H      contested  bv  recreati  x 
■  •""'-if?      lumbering,  farming,  <id 
'      4      fishing  interests.  Bv  i- 1 
penmposmg  compui:-i 
i:ed   maps   of  th« 
activities.  Hulse  ad  i 
Larsen  created  land-fc 
scenarios  that  preser-dj 
both  the  gorge's  sce^r 
beauty  and  the  liva] 
hoods  ot  its  residents^ 
In  March  1991,  nel 
lv  five  years  after  Ch2 
nobvl.  Baldwin.  Huljj 
and  Kavtarad:e  foul 
themselves  being  cha  -J 
teured  in  a  Volga  limcjl 
sine  into  a  building  nJl 
the  Kremlin.  GennaJrj 
'lagodin  had  assembll 
sixty  apparatchiks  aroul 
a  vast  conference  tat 
tor  a  demonstration 
Huise's  Columbia  Rn 
Gorge  GIS.  Everyoi 
now  knew  that  Sovi 
estimates  that  the  health  of  just  ZC9  people  h 
been  endangered  bv  Chernobyl  had  fallen  she 
bv  4  or  5  million:  independent  researchers  wi 
Geiger  counters  and  dosimeters  had  confirm' 
chat  large  portions  of  western  Russia.  Ukrau 
and  Belarus  ithen  Byelorussia^  were  drencht 
with  fallout.  Government  officials,  apparent) 
concerned  more  about  political  consequenc 
than  the  public  good,  had  known  all  along  th 
people  were  unwittingly  plowing  radioactix 
dust,  eating  radioactive  vegetables,  and  feedir 
radioactive  hav  to  their  cows. 

Because  the  main  contaminant,  cesium  13' 
is  a  chemical  analogue  to  calcium,  it  was  cor 
centrating  in  cows'  milk,  the  source  ot  SO  percer 
of  a  rural  Soviet  child's  protein.  Although  hui 


eds  of  families  were  evacuated  Ironi  the  most 
dioactive  villages,  it  had  been  impossible  to 
locate  several  million.  Those  who  remained 
•hind  had  to  know  what  they  could  safely  eat, 
here  likely  but  spots  of  radioactive  accumula- 
.in  were  located,  w  hich  cn  »ps  were  best  n  i  gn >w, 
id  how  soil  could  be  treated  to  minimize  the 
ansfer  of  radiation  to  humans.  Could  1  hike's 
ndscape-mapping  technology,  Gennady 
igodin  wanted  to  know,  be  adapted  to  teach 
•ople  living  downwind  from  the  (  'hernobvl  re- 
tor? 

"We'd  need  maps,"  Hulse  had  replied.  He 
eant  detailed  topographic  maps,  routinely  pur- 
msed  at  home  from  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
it  classified  as  military  secrets  in  the  Soviet 
riion.  The  prospect  of  the  Defense  Ministry 
leasing  them  to  Americans  seemed  far-fetched, 
it  one  of  the  phones  on  Yagodin's  desk  linked 
m  directly  to  Mikhail  Gorbachev's  office, 
bu'll  get  them,"  he  nodded. 
The  Soviet  Union,  Yagodin  informed  Baldw  in 
id  Hulse,  would  pledge  500,000  rubles  to  fund 
nroject  to  create  a  multilayered  computer  ren- 
ting of  the  landscape  around  Chernobyl.  No 
le  !  new,  of  c<  irirse,  that  the  Soviet  Uni<  >n  w<  mid 
on.  vanish  or  that  the  ruble,  now  the  currency 
a  new  country,  Russia,  would  be  devalued  sev- 
al  hundredfold.  The  value  of  Yagodin's  grant 
ummeted  from  $750,000  to  $  16,000  and  kept 
opping.  Everything  changed,  except  for  the 
tractable  matter  ( >t  Cherni  ihyl,  which  was  m  >w 
:ated  in  independent  Ukraine.  Regardless  of 
w  ho  claimed  the  land,  it  remained  ra- 
dioactive. 

.njune  1993,  in  Dmitri  Kavtaradze's  laboratory 
Moscow  State  University,  Baldw  in,  Hulse, 
rsen,  and  a  complement  of  Russian  experts  ap- 
ed final  flourishes  to  the  Chernobyl  Project's 
.S,  which  had  been  revived  by  private  grants 
im  the  United  States.  On  my  way  to  join  them, 
topped  by  a  sagging  building  on  Petrovsky 
reet  that  bouses  the  M<  iscow  chapter  i  4  C  her- 
hyl  Union,  a  survivt  >rs' t irganization.  Inside  an 
ice  so  cramped  that  1  had  to  sidle  between  the 
sks  and  bookshelves,  1  shook  hands  with  two 
'trier  nuclear-construction  engineers,  Evgeny 
oimov  and  Serafim  Bulgakov,  who  had  helped 
pervise  work  on  the  Chernobyl  sarcophagus, 
ley  were  know  n  as  "liquidators" — the  designa- 
m  given  the  600,000  Russians  and  Ukrainians 
10  had  served  on  the  disaster  cleanup.  Ac- 
rding  to  a  clog-eared  Soviet  gov  ernment  hand- 
ok  they  showed  me,  liquidators  were  entitled 
free  passage  on  subways  and  buses,  50  percent 
"it  reducti(  >n,  early  retirement,  and  pay  b<  muses, 
idows,  orphans,  and  evacuees  received  ad- 
ional  catastrophe  benefits.  But  the  strapped 
w  governments  of  Russia  and  Ukraine  had 


been  unable  to  fulfill  all  these  obligations,  do 
compensate,  the  men  had  taken  t(  i  selling  sl  rati  bl- 
and-win  Super  Jack  pi  >r  K  ittery  t  ic  kets  tor  an  in- 
ternational drawing.  The  proceeds,  the  tieket 
read,  went  to  the  C  Ihildren  i  >f  C  Tic nn  >hyl  bund. 

The  two  engineers  spoke  hopefully,  but  they 
were  clearly  embarrassed  at  having  t*  >  huckster  h  >r 
cash.  Akimov  i  ipened  his  sc raphe  ><  >k  <  if  the  gl<  try 
days:  100,000  men,  building 
something  that  had  never  he- 
ft ire  been  built,  hi  >r  their  coma- 
geous  roil  they  had  been  fed 
banquets  of  special  foods  like 
caviar  and  smoked  fish.  Bul- 
gakt  iv  sp<  itted  a  phi  it(  igraph  i  >f 
his  volunteer  brigade,  posed 
under  a  banner  reading,  TIME 
(  il\  ES  BIRTH  TO  HEROES.  THE 
rLACE:  CHERNOBYL !  He  located 
himself  among  the  faces  of  his 
comrades,  most  of  whom  w  ere 
now  dead.  Just  six  years  later, 
this  gray  man  with  w  atery  blue 
eyes  who  became  exhausted  af- 
ter walking  ten  minutes  could  well  have  been 
the  father  of  the  proud  worker  in  the  picture. 

"In  thirty  years  working  at  nuclear  stations," 
Akimov  said,  "1  saw  many  micro-Chernohyls. 
Accidents  occur  when  people's  minds  are  else- 
where. Today,  everything  costs  ten  times  what  it 
used  to.  If  1  tried  working  in  a  nuclear  plant  while 
worrying  about  the  price  of  sausage  to  teed  my 
children,"  he  added,  "how  could  1  keep 
my  mind  on  the  job?" 


Government  officials 
knew  all  along  that 
people  were  plowing 
radioactive  dust, 
eating  radioactive 
vegetables,  and  feeding 
radioactive  hay  to 
their  cows 


lien  I  arrived  at  his  Moscow  State  labora- 
tory later  that  afternoon,  Dmitri  Kavtaradze  was 
show  ing  John  Baldwin  a  graph  demonstrating 
that  as  the  apparent  risk  of  a  military  confronta- 
tion subsides,  people's  perception  of  ecological 
risk  increases.  Kavtaradzc,  pink-skinned  w  ith  a 
brushy  mustache,  spoke  fluent  English  that  fa- 
vored adjectives  and  metapln  >rs.  "The  c<  illapse  >  >f 
the  U.S.S.R.,"  he  told  me,  "left  us  like  the  man 
whose  w  ife  honestly  admits  her  adultery — wiser 
hut  less  happy." 

Next  door,  Kit  Larsen  was  talking  with  two 
young  Russian  associates,  geographer  Alexei 
Naumov  and  biologist  Elena  Bi  mkvareva,  who  sat 
at  tandem  computer  screens,  debugging  the  pro- 
ject software.  Its  centerpiece  w  as  macGIS,  a  pro- 
gram Hulse  and  Larsen  co-authored,  which 
crammed  the  pi  twer  and  graphics  i  if  u  mainframe 
GIS  into  a  portable  Apple  Macintosh.  Naumov 
had  translated  macGIS  into  Russian  and  now 
was  squeezing  the  character-rich  Cyrillic  alpha- 
bet into  Macintosh  menu  screens  that  could  be 
toggled  between  both  languages.  Boukvareva 
was  test-driving  the  program's  multimedia  in- 
troduction: a  computerized  show  w  ith  sound  and 
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u  >undc  d  In  green  pastures  and  golden  fields,  whk  h 
.  .'ik-.I  mid  animations  of  children  walking  to 
i  hi    I  i ni I  men  >  mi  !u>r>eback  driving  cows  down 
lanes.  A  click,  and  a  map  of  Europe  ap- 
pc  ned,  with  a  brown  stain  spreading  outward 
11  *  bernoby]  -one  dark  lobe  engulfing  west  - 
Russia.  We  zoomed  in:  clouds  of  radiation  mi- 
grated through  the  soil  and  streams,  up  the  food 
chain  from  grass  to  cow  to  hamburger.  Another 
i  Ir  L  and  a  second  stain  seeped  through  a  worn- 
m's  body,  followed  by  a  brief  descent  into  micro- 
detail,  as  single  cells  and  DNA  chromosomes  were 
barraged  by  radioactive  ions.  Yet  .mother  click 
*  ipened  .111  optional  level  for  science  students,  re- 
plete w  ith  equations  and  chemical  formulas. 

The  introduction  ended  with  a  display  of  the 
greatly  increased  risk  of  radiation  combined  with 
sui.li  other  hazards  as  smoking  (an  almost  uni- 
versal obsession  among  Russian  men).  An  aerial 
view  of  the  tainted  Novozy- 
hkov  landscape  now  appeared 
on  the  screen,  digitally  scanned 
from  the  topographic  maps 
Gennady  Yagodin  had  some- 
how coaxed  from  the  Soviet 
Defense  Ministry.  With  the 
push  of  a  button,  the  map  could 
be  rotated  horizontally  to  re- 
veal the  terrain's  texture,  or  it 
could  he  superimposed  with  as 
many  as  twenty-three  colored 
layers  of  data.  .As  Boukvareva 
clicked  away,  outlines  of  the 
district's  six  collective  farms 
appeared.  Next  they  subdivid- 
ed into  57  (  cultivated  fields;  then  a  single  farm 
was  isolated  Further  layers  added  forests,  soil, 
roads  and  bridges,  settlements,  slope,  elevation, 
water  bodies,  peat  deposits,  crop-rotation  se- 
quences, and  cr«  >ps  themselves.  The  all-important 
final  layer  displayed  radiation  levels. 

rat  afternoon,  Vitaly  Linnik,  the  man  who 
had  measured,  field  K  field,  the  Novozvhkov  ra- 
dioactivity data  used  in  this  project,  w  is  due  to 
:  h\  it  the  lab.  He  was  late,  and  there  was  no 
asMirai  i'  ••  that  he'd  appear  at  all.  In  whis|  ers,  1  was 


BO") 


told  that  Linnik  suffers  bouts  of  irrational  e 
havior,  the  result  of  prolonged  radiation  expo  re 
stemming  from  surveys  he  had  conducted  at  C  :r- 
n<  ibyl  right  after  the  explosion.  Linnik  was  a  jn- 
uine  hero,  his  colleagues  told  me,  but  they  fe;id 
he  might  have  leukemia,  a  matter  he  refusecto 
disc  uss.  As  we  waited  for  him,  1  met  the  rem|(v 
ing  team  members,  nuclear  physicists  Olga  S<k- 
nikova  and  Mikhail  Panin.  Until  recently,  thir 
work  had  involved  mostly  military  secrets;  the  ia- 
tronly  Scotnikova  bad  spent  part  of  her  cared  ir 
the  Urals  at  Chelyabinsk,  a  military  plutoniih- 
production  reactor  700  miles  east  of  Moscw, 
w  here  an  enormous  explosion  in  1957  had  caihd 
thousands  of  deaths.  For  the  Chernobyl  assiiv 
ment  the  two  physicists  had  written  a  progijm 
called  the  Dose  Forecast  Model,  which  wlm 
grafted  onto  macGIS  calculated  the  radiatio'a 
human  would  absorb  from  various  combinati'is 
of  foods,  soil  types,  and  crop-rotation  schenls. 
The  Dose  Forecast  Model  was  the  key  to  the 
tire  project,  the  tool  that  presumably  would  al 
each  of  the  70,000  residents  of  Novoiybkov  tc 
cus  all  the  data  on  his  or  her  own  circumstani  s. 

Humans  absorb  radiation  three  ways:  direc'y, 
through  exposure  to  a  radioactive  source;  by  in 
haling  radioactive  particles;  and  by  ingesting  fe'd 
contaminated  by  fallout.  Ever  since  the  inilil 
explosion  subsided,  95  percent  of  Chernobyl's  a- 
going  threat  has  come  from  the  third.  The  D  e 
Forecast  Model  took  into  account  the  fact  fit 
plants  tend  to  deposit  radioactivity  in  their  lea\  5. 
Leafy  vegetables  such  as  lettuce  have  levels  m;  *y 
times  higher  than  grains,  which  store  more  b- 
dioactivity  in  non-edible  parts  like  their  stalks.  Vt 
people  need  leafy  vegetables,  and  import  ig 
enough  to  contaminated  regions  would  cost  m<fe 
than  people  or  governments  can  pay  these  da 
One  w  a\  t<  1  reduce  lettuce's  uptake  of  cesium  1 1 
Panin  said,  is  to  rotate  crops:  plant  a  field  in  whdj 
barley,  or  a  cover  crop  like  lupine  to  suck  radiatn 
from  the  surface,  then  follow  with  greens. 

This  strategy,  of  course,  raises  another  problel 
how  to  dispose  of  the  radioactive  wheat  chaff 'r 
barley  stalks.  Burning  them  would  return  - 
dioactivity  to  the  environment,  so  land  must  S 
set  aside  tor  organic  toxic-waste  dumps.  A  lot" 
term  solution,  especially  tor  highly  contamin  - 
ed  areas,  is  planting  orchards.  Apple  and  peai 
trees  store  more  radiation  in  their  trunks  than 
their  fruit;  conceivably,  in  two  centuries,  wh 
the  cesium  has  decayed,  the  trees  could  be  1 
vested  tor  wood,  and  the  land  wot 
again  be  sate  for  vegetables. 


ul 
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.he  evening  before  we  caught  a  train  for  B 
ansk,  the  most  contaminated  region  in  weste 
Russia,  we  w  ere  relaxing  in  a  dormitory  room  at  1 
ternational  University  when  we  were  joined  * 
Dima  Litvinov.  The  son  of  an  exiled  disside 


thematician,  Litvinov  directed  campaigns  f <  >r 
eenpeace-Russia.  I  le  believed  that  am  >ther  nu- 
ar  catastrophe  was  all  hut  inevitable  because 
ssia's  infrastructure  was  deteriorating  and  the 
rkforce  was  dem<  >ralized.  Besides  the  fifteen  re- 
lining  Chenmbvl-tvpe  graphite-controlled  Iv- 
ors, riic  former  Soviet  blot  has  forty-one 
:ssurized-water  nuc  tear  stations.  Fr<  im  his  hriet- 
ie  Litviin  iv  extracted  diagrams  <  if  pressure  cracks 
reactor  vessels.  In  western 
rope,  he  said,  cracked  pres- 
ized-water  reactors  had 
an  shut  dow  n,  but  in  the 
met  U.S.S.R.  they  were 
il  commonplace.  He  shut- 
J  through  more  papers:  a 
perless  World  R;ink  memo 
DUt  Russia's  nuclear-safe- 
conditions,  reports  of  an 
eged  cover-up  regarding  ;i 
:ent  spill  at  the  T  >msk-  i 
rtonium  factory,  an  ad- 
ssion  by  Russia's  envin  >n- 
;ntal  minister  that  spent 
ictors  and  fuel  from  nu- 
■ar  submarines  were  still 
ing  dumped  at  sea. 
Baldwin  asked  about 
lelyahinsk,  site  of  the 
57  explosion,  where  his 
im  had  been  asked  to  take 
CIS  project  next.  Litvi- 
v  described  a  second  ac- 
ient  in  that  region,  .1 
rtial  meltdow  n  in  the  mid-1970s  at  the  Belo- 
\sk  military  breeder  reactor,  whose  unprocessed 
:1  still  sits  in  a  cooling  pond,  leaking  into  the 
vironment.  Ten  minutes  at  the  water's  edge 
.ikl  kill  a  man.  "Lovely,"  said  I  lulse.  "When  can 
go.?" 

"You  want  worse.'"  Latch,  Lit  vim  >v  had  been  in- 
stigating black-market  sales  in  Moscow  of  ma- 
im and  plutonium,  not  in  quantities  sufficient 
produce  an  explosion  but  by  the  gram.  "There 
•  enough  neutron  emitters  in  one  gram  for  a 
7  dirty  radiological  bomb,"  he  said.  "Imagine  ter- 
ists  dropping  one  into  London's  water  supply." 
"How  do  you  sleep  at  night.'"  Larsen  asked. 
"Could  you  pass  me  that.'"  Litvinov  re- 
plied, reaching  for  a  bottle  of  Stolich- 


r. 
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wo  days  later,  Vitaly  Linnik  and  1  stood  in 
\lovo:yhkov  potato  field  overlooking  a  peat 
g.  Dairy  cows  lolled  along  the  winding  brook 
it  marked  the  fields  border  with  Belarus,  where 
percent  of  Chernobyl's  radiation  fell.  One 
al  of  the  joint  Russian- American  protect  was 
provide  a  guide  tor  making  informed  choices 
ickly  in  future  disasters  by  using  GIS's  power 


to  mesh  daia  with  topography.  Soon  after  the 
1  Ihernobyl  explosion,  the  Soviet  authorities 
made  one  ol  their  more  fateful  decisions — one 
that  helped  explain  w  in  this  regii  in  was  so  heav- 
ily d<  msed:  rain  c  It  mds  heading  east  were  sec  ret  - 
ly  seeded  by  pilots  from  the  Sov  iet  Committee 
ot  1  lydn  mietei  >r<  il<  'g\  si  1  thai  contaminated  rain- 
fall would  not  reach  Moscow.  As  a  result,  the 
green,  undulating  landscape,  planted  in  rye,  feed 


corn,  root  crops,  and  apple  trees,  was  tilled  w  ith 
inv  isible  poison.  Linnik's  Geiger  counter'  indi- 
cated that  we  were  receiving  between  200  to 
^00  micro-roentgens  per  hour  here,  ten  to  fifteen 
rimes  more  radiation  than  is  normal.  "Not  a 
place  tot  voting  children,"  Linnik  said.  But  we 
ci  mid  hear  s(  >me.  At  a  nearby  w  hite  brick  hi  mse, 
we  saw  a  barefoot  girl  in  a  flowered  skirt  and  a 
blonde  woman  in  sweatpants  holding  1  little 
hoy.  As  we  appn  iached,  the  father  j<  lined  them, 
shirtless  and  sweating  from  digging  potatoes. 

Anatoly  and  lima  Bvnva,  it  turned  out,  had 
moved  here  |ust  two  years  ago.  We  asked  if  they 
understood  that  this  part  of  Novo:ybkov  was 
considered  so  toxic  that  it  had  been  evacuated. 
They  did.  I  glanced  at  the  children. 

"We  didn't  have  much  choice,"  Anatoly 
sighed.  The  house  had  belonged  to  his  ow  n  fa- 
ther, who  during  the  l^SOs  was  sent  to  Kaza- 
khstan as  part  of  a  five-year  plan  to  open  new 
agricultural  land.  Anatoly  was  born  and  raised 
there.  But  with  the  breakup  of  the  S«  iviet  I  Inion, 
Kazakhstan  became  an  independent  Islamic  na- 
tion, and  ethnic  Russians  were  no  longer  wel- 
come. So  the  couple  returned  to  No\  o:\  hkov. 

"But  it's  radioactive  here,"  I  repeated. 
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:  i  iea\ '.  met  ,il  pi  illnl  i<  >n 
.    .  ,i  ;-,  ot  the  sen 

mu\ n\  of  In-  suhjei  r,  Ins  superiors  ruled  thai  his 
thesis  could  noi  he  published.  But  utter  the  ex- 
plosion, he  was  called  to  (  Ihernobyl.  I  lie  reac- 
tor lire  had  tinalh  heen  extinguished  hy  bombing 


it  from  helicopters  with  thousands  of  tons  of 
-ami  and  dolomite.  Ecologists  now  needed  to 
know  how  the  huried  radionuclides  would  begin 
migrating  through  the  ground  and  watershed. 
Linnik  was  at  the  site  a  day  later,  having  stayed 
up  all  night  on  the  train  trout  Moscow,  reading 
aK  >ut  radii  (activity.  By  morning  he  knew  enough 
tn  he  frightened. 

For  eight  months  he  sampled  water  and  soil 
cores,  lie  was  compelled  to  si^n  an  agreement 
pledging  ahs<  dute  sec  rec  v  a  hi  mt  his  findings,  in- 
cluding from  his  i  iwn  relatives,  and  u  as  prohib- 
ited from  all  contact  with  foreigners.  Soon 
thereafter,  he  was  told  that  a  blood  analysis  had 
revealed  that  he  had  received  a  large  dose  of  ra- 
diatu  >n,  hut  he  was  given  no  details.  That  spring 
he  returned  ti  i  Mos( ,  iw.  A  I'  inner  student  athlete, 
Linnik  felt  tine  until  he  tried  to  play  soccer  and 

toi    ts,         lind  lea)  litter  and  sam- 


pling soil  at  depths  ot  two  and  five  centim  ei 
in  the  center  and  every  corner  of  every  fie 
Novozybkov.  These  tine  collective  farms,  h 
alized,  w  ere  now  the  most  contaminated  p^ze 
in  the  republic.  When  he  was  asked  to  suggj.t. 
pilot  area  tor  the  joint  Russian-American  C  er 
nohyl  project,  Linnik  knew  exactly  where 

We  drove  to  Svyatsk,  an  abandoned  villa|ir 
western  Novozybkov.  A  sign  that  proudly  ckrt 
ed  each  year's  potato  harvest  had  stopped  ahiot- 
ly  in  1989,  when  everyone  fled.  Near  a  s)t, 
window  that  displayed  canned  goods  beans 
tour  years'  accumulation  of  radioactive  dust*e 
encountered  an  old  win- 
an  in  a  white  hahus-k 
who  told  us  she  wasifie 
only  one  left  in  thejil 
lage.  She  had  retusejk 
leave.  We  poked  injdi 
cottages,  built  centi  e> 
ago  from  stout,  hewn  it 
hers,  whose  painted  djm 
and  shutters  now  flappd 
uselessly.  Their  intent! 
attested  to  rapid  evaiia 
tion:  a  plank  floor  strum 
ff  J  with  crayoned  pages  tin 
g  t  At  m  a  child's  geography  lesjtij 
a  skeletal  Christmas  t|ei 
tipped  on  its  side;  a  h;  el 
ot  apples,  left  to  shrij 
The  Geiger  counter  clt 
tered  in  stove  ashes,  wl  i 
radioactive  kindling  c 
heen  burned,  and  aron 
drainspouts  where  rf;ij 
water  laden  with  cesm 
1  ^7  had  poured  off  ■« 
eaves.  In  a  former  tr  k 
garden,  feral,  irradiated  house  cats  lurked  anvij 
rhubarb  plants.  Just  outside  town  we  saw  t: 
men  in  a  pasture,  sharing  a  bottle.  One  of  th n 
tell.  Alcoholism  is  a  major  secondary  effec 
Chernobyl,  partly  because  people  here  beli-| 
that  vodka  insulates  them  from  radiation, 
rather  die  early  here  than  grow  old  in  the  h 
nig  project  where  they  put  us,"  shouted  the  rtH 
who  was  still  standing. 

1  couldn't  blame  him.  The  land  was  so  tert 
and  the  danger  so  insidious.  We  entered  a  wo 
land  ot  fragrant  red  pines  and  white  birch,  horde! 
by  clumps  of  blueberry  and  raspberry.  Beca 
forests  act  as  w  indbreaks,  catching  and  hold 
moisture,  they  are  particularly  tainted — a  s 
row ful  irony  m  the  Russian  countryside,  wh 
picking  forest  mushrooms  and  berries  is  a  favor, 
pastime  and  a  principal  source  ot  vitamins.  Ga 
c-nno  rhem  from  this  sweet -smelling  glade,  or  at 
where  in  Novozybkov,  was  now  strictly  torbidd' 
Linnik  set  the  Geiger  counter  on  a  piece! 
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iss.  It  clicked  wildly.  "I  wonder  if  it  will  hit 
0,"  he  mused.  It  went  to  500.  I  le  whistled.  It 
nt  going,  and  he  quietly  stared  at  it.  I  heard  a 
iodpecker.  The  Geiger  counter  finally  held  at 
7  micro-roentgens  per  hour.  It  w  as  the  high- 
est reading  Linnik  had  ever  seen  here. 
"We  should  go,"  he  said. 

iguring  that  it  was  hetter  for  many  people  to 
eive  a  little  radiatii  >n  than  to  expose  residents 
m  contaminated  zones  to  even  higher  con- 
izations through  their  diet,  the  U.S.S.R.  de- 
led after  Chernobyl  to  distribute  foods  from  its 
lioactive  farm  belt  to  markets  throughout  the 
jntry.  Plans  were  made  to  disburse  thousands 
kilos  of  irradiated  beef  in  sausage  made  up  of 
e  part  infected  meat  per  nine  parts  clean.  Then 
?  Soviet  Union  broke  apart;  today,  cont ami- 
ted  crops  remain  in  the  country  where  they're 
>wn.  Given  the  forbidding  cost  of  imports, 
}ple  have  no  alternative  but  to  eat  them. 
With  the  nuclear  genie  out  of  the  bottle  tor  cen- 
ies  to  come,  the  residue  of  the  explosion  at 
lemobyl  poses  two  as  yet  unanswerable  ques- 
ns.  First,  there  is  the  matter  of  how  Ukraine  will 
/  for  the  ongoing  cleanup  and  compensation  to 
tims,  which  are  currently  devouring  about  1  3 
■cent  of  the  country's  annual  budget.  As  in 
ssia,  the  recent  flurry  of  World  Bank  and  In- 
national  Monetary  Fund  advisers  in  Kiev  in- 
ates  the  desperate  hope  that  in  the  long  run, 
tarket  economy  will  prevail  and  prosper.  Mean- 
ile,  I  saw  fishermen  in  their  shallow  skiffs  back 
the  Dnieper,  catching  and  eating  radioactive 
:e  and  carp,  and  selling  them  in  the  streets, 
'ally,  this  was  prohibited,  but  in  practice  no  one 
:d  to  stop  them.  People  were  hungry. 
Second,  how  harmful  will  chronic  radiation 
>ve  to  he?  There  are  many  indications  that 
ady  low-level  doses  of  increased  radiation  have 
umulative  effect  on  cells  and  chromosomes, 
ily  time — and  generations — will  reveal  what 
nage  Chernobyl  really  caused.  Officials  at  the 
rainian  Ministry  of  Health's  Radiation  Hy- 
ne  Laboratory  told  me  that  the  numbers  of 
expected  thyroid  cancers  and  chronic  diseases 
re  already  multiplying  in  contaminated  areas, 
le  study  indicated  that  toxic  heavy  metals 
oughout  Ukraine — a  legacy  of  Soviet  military 
nufacturing — were  intensifying  the  radiation's 
tructiveness. 

'Life  itself  will  he  the  evidence,"  said  Dr. 
;xander  Urinan,  a  surgeon  I  visited  at  Kiev's 
ildren's  Hospital  Number  14-  "Seven  years 
;r  the  accident,  we're  now  starting  to  observe 
:  effects  we  feared."  Urinan  confirmed  that 
Toid  cancers  in  Ukraine  and  Belarus,  espe- 
lly  among  children  who  received  a  dose  of 
ioactive  iodine  from  the  initial  blast,  have 
surpassed  the  numbers  predicted.  It  is  also 


clear  that  the  immune  systems  i  >!  main  i  hildren 
of  t  Ihernohyl,  even  those  horn  far  from  the  re- 
actor, have  become  so  depressed  that  old  dis- 
eases like  diphtheria  are  n< >w  reappearing.  "We're 
seeing  newborn  children  with  liver  and  stom- 
ach cancers,"  Urinan  said.  The  hospital  has  al- 
so reported  record  numbers  ol  babies  horn  w  ith 
cleft  palates,  deformed  limbs,  and  missing  rec- 
tums.  "We  can't  tell  what  to  expect  when  af- 
fected children  who  are  now  adolescents  begin 
ti )  give  birth,"  he  added. 

With  hematologist  Svetlana  Kireeva,  I  walked 
through  the  hospital's  white-tiled  cancer  ward. 
A  quarter  of  the  100  children  here  were  dying 
from  lymphoblastic  leukosis,  a  form  of  leukemia 
that  usually  occurs  at  much  lower  rates.  "Some- 
thing similar  happened  in  the  years  after  Ih- 
r<  ishima,"  she  n<  >ted. 

I  paused  at  the  bed  of  a  hoy  named  Taras.  Like 
the  others,  he  was  bald,  putty,  and  hooked  to  an 
IV.  His  lips  were  painted  with  aqua  halm  to 
soothe  the  ulcerations  fr<  >m  the  leukemia.  On  the 
wall  weredecalsot  mushn >oms,  fmit,  and  Sen >< >ge 
McDuck.  Taras  lay  pr<  ipped  on  his  mattress,  play- 
ing a  board  game  with  his  mother.  She  moved  the 
pieces  tor  him.  She  was  a  geography  teacher  w  ho 
had  lived  in  a  rural  region  east  of  Chernobyl. 
She  was  pregnant  w  ith  him  when  the  reactor 
blew. 

No  one  told  them  that  the  village  had  been  hit 
by  fallout.  "But  we  all  knew."  I  asked  it  they  talk 
about  Chernobyl  in  geography  classes.  "It's  too 
painful,"  she  said.  She  and  her  neighbors  had 
sent  their  healthy  children  away  to  live  w  ith  rel- 
atives. "It's  the  only  hope  we  have  tor  them. 
This  is  all  poisoned." 

"What  can  he  done.'"  I  asked. 

She  looked  at  her  son,  w  ho  had  been  lying  in 
the  hospital  tor  a  year. 

"Nothing,"  she  said. 

A  week  earlier  in  western  Russia,  I  had  watched 
the  Oregon  and  Moscow  State  scientists  demon- 
strate their  risk-reduction  program  to  the  somber 
citizens  of  Bryansk  and  Novozybkov.  In  the  dis- 
cussion period  that  followed,  several  confessed 
their  doubts  that  they  could  ever  give  up  eating 
their  beloved  berries.  1  asked  myself  it  these  peo- 
ple— or  their  governments — would  he  able  to 
summon  the  will  to  accept  the  profound  changes 
demanded  by  their  radioactive  environment. 

"It  will  he  up  to  the  young,"  Baldw  in  had  said 
in  Bryansk.  "The  old  men  in  power  today  are 
still  in  denial  about  the  poison  that  surrounds 
them.  But  the  coming  generation  has  been  raised 
on  computers,  environmental  awareness,  and 
the  wrenching  metamorphosis  from  communism 
to  capitalism.  I  hope  they  will  understand  w  hat 
needs  to  he  done.  And  when  that  generation  is 
making  Russia's  and  Ukraine's  decisions,"  he 
added,  "the  radiation  will  still  he  around."  ■ 
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The  house  .it  the  end  of  the  street 
was  vacant  f<  >r  the  first  few  months  af- 
ter we  moved  in.  Deluria,  the  contrac- 
ts >r,  had  Knit  it  <  >n  spec,  and  minor  had 
it  he  wa-  asking  too  much.  We.  the 
■ 

tables  after  dinner  and  discussed  such 
'  In  use  -  it  with  a 
ir   n  the  -I  >pe  <  it  a  hill. 

Deluna  had  left  a  thick  stand  of  trees 
in  the  hack,  and  amid  them  he  had 
planted  a  fountain,  an  angelic  woman 
p»  ninny  water  m  >m  a  jug.  C  a  tuples  came 

t.^k  of  living  in  it.  The  Sunday  Matt 


Romano  came,  the  air  hf 
heightened  quality;  th.  i 
the  way  I  rememher 
though  1  know  some  p M 
of  my  memory  are  the  re 
of  additions,  things  gathq 
to  the  central,  hare  fact] 
cause  they  seem,  now,  m 
propriate.  We  had  nwi 
into  our  house  in  nndj 
and  this  was  the  heginn 
of  spring.  Lawns  had  a 
Hist  been  seeded,  so  the  « 
I  rememher  it — all  the  t; 
ilies  gathered  on  gre 
lawns,  standing  like  aler 
shepherds  to  view  the  cc 
ing  of  the  Romanos — c. 
not  he  exact.  More  likeh 
f  KM  was  me  standing  alone  in 
driveway,  while  a  fam] 
stepped  out  of  a  gold  ca 
mKk  Mercury  Cougar,  I  thii 
First,  a  man  who  looked  1 
he'd  just  emerged  from  the  cover  c 
novel,  in  a  hlue  double-breasted  hi 
er  and  cream-colored  slacks.  Thei 
wife,  with  honey-blonde  hair  and  si 
glasses,  followed  by  two  daughters,  da 
haired,  like  him.  Thev  carried  abc 
them  an  air  ot  difference;  someth 
made  you  look  at  them  as  it,  were  yj 
only  to  stare  hard  enough,  you'd  fi] 
something  out.  And  Dolores  was  ws 
them  that  day.  I  rememher  that  mu 
with  absolute  assurance.  She  emerg 
from  the  car  last,  a  smaller,  darker  wo: 
an,  much  younger  than  his  wife  b 
too  old  to  be  his  daughter.  She  wc 
sunglasses  as  well,  but  she  remov 
hers.  She  took  them  off  and  glanc 
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>ss  the  seeded  lawn  .it  us,  fi  >r  i  >nly  a 
ind's  lapse.  My  father  must  have 
le  out  and  joined  me  In  then,  be- 
cause 1  remember  it  was  the 
w      two  of  t is  staring  at  her. 

Xc  was,  from  the  beginning,  a 
J  of  odd  duck.  I  never  heard  those 
ds  used,  but  I  imagine  hearing 
m  used  in  an  overheard  conversa- 
i,  my  father  and  mother  talking,  my 
ler  and  one  of  the  men.  This  is 
it  should  have  happened.  They 
ht  to  have  stood  hack  and  under- 
id  him,  dismissed  him  with  one  ot 
functional  phrases  they  had  in- 
ted  for  such  men.  Instead,  they 
what  was  natural  Kir  them:  they  ac- 
ted him.  He  became,  almost  im- 
liately,  a  part  of  the  crowd.  They 
allied  on  Saturday  nights,  nearly 
ry  week,  in  one  or  another  of  the 
dehors'  carpeted  basements.  My 
ler's  idea  of  a  good  time  was  to 
ier  all  the  men  into  his  office  as 
a  ;'s  they  arrived  and  ask  them  to 
2  off  their  clothes  and  get  into 
nen's  dresses  and  wags.  Then  the 
r,  dressed  as  women,  would  come 
and  dance  tor  their  wives,  the 
Is,"  who  would  sit  together  on 
dies  and  giggle  uproariously.  From 
rooms  upstairs,  my  sisters  and  1 
ild  hear  them  and  si  >metimes  creep 
ae  banister  and  watch  these  hairy, 
-exposed  men  in  scanty  costumes, 
i  the  bottoms  of  which  their  hox- 
lorts  showed.  In  dresses  and  wigs, 
/  looked  more  like  men  than  they 
ild  have  in  their  regular  party 
hes.  That  was  the  nature  of  the 
ie;  I  understood,  early  on,  that  it 
all  about  sexual  display, 
ly  father  loved  to  tell  the  story  of 
first  time  Matt  Romano  came  to 
of  these  parties.  He  grabbed  him 
he  arm,  took  him  into  his  office, 
said,  "Take  oft  your  pants."  "You 
aid  have  seen  his  face!"  my  father 
;hed.  He  is  a  simple  man,  my  fa- 
';  when  he  laughs  his  face  goes  red. 
believes  deeply,  1  think,  that  every 
i  is  at  heart  the  same  man,  with  the 
e  desires,  save  tor  those  tew  who 
so  perverse  that  they  must  be  set 
e  from  the  rest.  "And  then,"  my  fa- 
'  went  on,  "in  the  next  minute,  he 
it!"  It  was  Matt  Romano's  initia- 
.  as  ordinary  man.  He  removed  his 
:  double-breasted  blazer  and  the 


cream-colored  slacks  and  put  on  a 
dress  and  a  wig.  1  did  not  watch  this 
part icular  party,  but  1  saw  > >ther  scenes 
enough  like  it  so  that  I  can  imagine 
how  Matt  Romano  would  have  ar- 
ranged his  face  into  a  pose  of  easy 
mirth,  so  much  like  the  others  that 
anyone  would  have  been  tooled.  Then 
he  would  have  gone  out  and  bared  his 
legs,  and  the  men  would  have  laughed, 
very  hard,  and  put  their  hands  on  his 
shoulders,  and  laughed  again. 

Very  soon,  his  name  began  to 
change.  1  had  thought,  on  first  hear- 
ing it,  that  it  had  a  certain  elegance 
that  put  him  at  a  distance  from  the 
others.  And  they  spoke  it,  too,  that 
way  at  first,  with  a  kind  ot  perplexed 
respect.  Who  was  this  man,  this  new- 
comer, this  lawyer  who  had  moved  in 
among  them7  His  practice  was  in 
Boston.  Much  was  made  of  that,  his 
city  life,  his  professional  life,  his  phys- 
ical remov  al  from  the  cement  trucks 
and  Laundromats  and  muddy  con- 
struction sites  of  my  father  and  his 
cronies.  It  is  easy  enough  to  imagine 
him  as  he  might  have  existed  in  those 
days,  m  his  office  with  its  view  of  the 
harbor.  In  my  image,  he  is  speaking  on 
the  phone,  leaning  forward,  scratch- 
ing the  side  of  his  nose,  a  familiar 
habit  of  his.  Several  stories  below,  the 
w  ater  runs  slate-gray,  smoky  in  the  af- 
ternoon light.  Yet  1  can't  hold  the  im- 
age without  seeing  him  turn  away  from 
the  things  on  his  desk,  looking  dow  n 
into  the  harbor  as  if  riveted  by  some- 
thing. There,  my  father  and  Steve  IV- 
losa  are  out  on  my  father's  C  -hris-(  'raft, 
fishing  tor  flounder  off  of  Rainsford 
Island.  They  are  wearing  fishing  jack- 
ets, funny  hats;  in  their  hands  .ire  cans 
of  beer.  He  is  stating  at  them  intent- 
ly; there  is  something  he  is  try  ing  to 
figure  out,  a  desire  he  is  probing.  Al- 
ready, they  have  put  a  spin  on  his 
name,  something  that  does  not  dis- 
please him.  In  their  flat  Boston  pitch 
they  stress  the  an  in  Romano.  All  its 
languor,  its  otherworldliness,  are  being 
ironed  out.  They  are  making  him,  in 
all  the  ways  they  know  how  to,  just 
like  them. 

There  is  only  the  tact  of  Sundays  to 
stand  in  the  way  ot  this  ongoing  ab- 
sorption: on  Sundays  she  comes,  the 
slender,  dark-haired  girl  in  sunglasses. 
She  wears  dresses  that  cling  to  her 
small  body,  and  she  moves  with  the 


cautious  precision  ol  someone  eiij>- 
pled  in  youth.  Very  soon,  it  see  a  is,  e\ 
ery<  me  kni  >ws  bet  name.  'I  )id  1  )<  > ] <  ires 
visit  the  Romanos  today?"  my  moth- 
er might  ask  my  father  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  as  it  she  hadn't  hersell  looked 
and  seen.  And  the  name  will  n<  it  he  re- 
duced, not  the  way  they  have  reduced 
his  name.  "D<  > I « >res"  always  comes  i  nit, 
in  spite  of  then  best  attempts,  sound- 
ing ambigui  >us,  dreamlike,  a  wi  >rd  fr<  >m 
another  place,  one  they  have  stead- 
fastly determined  not  to  visit. 

Dolores  was  Matt  Romano's  secre- 
tary. That  explanation  arriv  ed  a  month 
or  so  aftet  the  Romanos  moved  in.  1 
don't  know  when  the  neighbors  had 
begun  to  wonder  about  their  Sunday 
arrangements,  but  1  know  the  expla- 
nation, the  business  relationship,  was 
spoken  of  w  ith  relief.  After  that,  a  cer- 
tain story  sprang  up  to  explain  her 
presence.  She  was  an  orphaned  girl 
tor  whom  the  Romanos  had  agreed  to 
stand  as  substitute  family. 

A  snapshot:  it  is  early  summer,  be- 
fore Matt  Romano  has  asked  me  to 
start  mowing  his  lawn.  1  am  in  my 
backyard.  1  do  not  know  what  1  am 
doing.  Perhaps  when  you  are  fifteen, 
you  only  watch;  it  is  your  principal 
task,  whatever  other  functions  your 
body  might  be  performing.  It  is  your 
obsession  to  figure  out  the  world.  Matt 
R( >man< >  and  l\ >1< ires  are  al< me  in  the 
backyard,  and  tr<  >m  twi  >  hi  >uses  away  I 
can  see  them.  They  are  walking  among 
the  trees  in  the  Romanos'  backyard, 
the  miniature  ft  nest  ( >f  tall  maples.  1  ler 
dress  is  blue  and  belted;  she  is  wearing 
a  straw  hat.  He  is  walking  slightly 
ahead  ot  her  and  gesturing.  His  long 
arm  goes  out,  as  it  to  make  a  point, 
he  turns  to  bet.  For  a  moment  he  con- 
siders her  in  the  way  1  w  as  later  to  see 
him  consider  many  things,  as  if  from 
a  tar  remove,  something  passing  briefly 
<  iver  his  face  that  t<  i  an  i  mtsider  might 
resemble  contempt.  Then  something 
eNe.  The  afternoon,  tor  two  or  three 
seconds  only,  is  heavy  w  ith  an  essence 
that  I  know,  even  at  fifteen,  he  be- 
lieves to  be  at  the  heart  <  >t  life.  It  1  had 
now  to  put  a  name  on  that  thing  I  w  as 
made  aware  ot,  1  would  fumble,  1  would 
choose  a  useless  word  like  "contusion." 
Like  "ambivalence."  But  at  that  in- 
stant, as  I  stand  in  the  presence  ot  it, 
I  seem  to  understand  that  there  ts  no 
need  t<  i  name  it.  It  is  simply  there,  c  >n 
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■  someone's  cookt  uit ,  he 
•;  •  k<  t«>  me  li  t  tin.  first  time. 

"I  Ik-. it  you're  .1  pretty  good  lawn 

: 

I  don'i  remember  answering.  It  was 
.1  hit  >  >t  .1  surprise  to  o  ime  tat  e-to-tace 
with  the  tact  thai  we  inhabited  the 
same  universe,  thai  he  existed  in  di- 
mensions identical  to  mine,  was  capa- 
ble of  taking  me  in,  even  ol  making  .1 
request  Rui  some  arrangement  must 
:  i  1  ■  1  made  that  atterni «  m,  he- 
cause  I  began  mowing  their  lawn  on 
Wednesdays.  He  had  ottered  eleven 
t r >   a  1-  1!  resM  ihle;  his 
thai  was  mi|  ressive 
'   !.:•:,    .'.!-  11 ,  It    I  lis  |,n\  n  tot  >k 

halt  a  day.  1  le  was  at  wi  irk  while  I  did 
.- .  >  iretul  u  ith  things 

1111  >w  ing  w.is  d<  me, 
■ 

m  aid  kilt  >w  uh.it  I  was 
•  I  I  cotm  to  tell  her  ab<  ml 

■in    i.Min.  still  not 


I 

!  came  back  aftei  I  saw  his  c .  11  in 
the  driveway,  and  thai  was  the  ritual  1 
i.  1II1  iwed  all  summer.  I  letr  an  h<  iur  f<  »r 
then  dinner,  which  was  later  than  ours, 
so  that  by  the  rime  I  crossed  the  two 
yards  1  had  to  leave  the  very  comfort- 
able -telle  ot  our  house  at  dusk,  the 
television  on  in  our  family  room  and 
the  yellow  evening  light  coming  in, 
w  hile  m\  sisters  painted  their  nails  and 
my  mother  did  the  didiev  My  father, 
his  gaze  tixed  absently  on  the  screen, 
had  set  tin-  time  aside  for  what  re- 
mained ot  liis  dream  lite.  I  looked  tt  >r- 
ward  tti  the  moment  when  1  had  some 
ext.  use  to  leav  e  them,  to  cross  the  tw<  1 
law  n-  in  the  deepening  light.  Some- 
thing m  thai  family  room  at  that  hour 
gave  me  cause  to  tear.  I  never  probed 
it,  or  never  far;  something  was  snipped 
there,  something  had  achieved  per- 
fection. I  felt  oddly  freed  by  the  feel- 
ing ot  unsettledness  I  had  as  I  climbed 
the  steps  to  the  h.iek  landing  of  the 
Iv  unanos'. 

There,  the  scene  was  always  re- 
peated, always  alike- -Matt  Romano 
would  answer  the  door  and  look  at  me 
as  it  he  had  never  seen  me  before  and 
had  no  idea  what  1  was  there  for.  Sec- 
1  inds  w<  mid  pass;  he  w<  mid  tt  icus,  then 
seem  displeased  b\  the  fact  that  had  fi- 
nally risen  into  his  consciousness.  1 
was  the  boy  who  mowed  their  lawn, 
the  neighbor's  s,in  come  looking  tor 
money.  1  le  seemed,  in  his  half-unbut- 
toned while  shirt  and  black  dress  pants, 
to  have  emerged  recently  from  .1  scene 
ot  violence.  There  was  about  him  an 
agitation  that  made  me  think  at  any 
second  ,1  wild  gesture  mighl  spring 
forth,  though  he  would  only  reach  in- 
to his  pocket  and  count  out  eleven 
dollars,  and  as  he  spoke,  111  the  trans- 
parent ettori  he  made  to  he  kind,  I 
came  tt  1  kilt  >w  that  he  w.is  onh  drunk, 
behind  him.  there  might  have  been 
some  noise,  .1  woman's  whimpering, 
though  I  am  quite  sure  I  am  reading 
this  in.  I  he  single  instance  Stella  Ro- 
man) 1  appeared  behind  him,  it  was  the 
cagey,  frightened  lot  >k  of  a  keeper  that 
she  wore;  she  drew  bun  hack  w  hen  he 
began  to  speak  to  me.  1  lis  words  were 
slurred;  I  doubt  1  even  heard  him.  She 
must  have  been  afraid,  though,  ot  what 


he  might  say.  She  drew  him  back  it! 
t  me  hand,  and  as  1  turned  to  her  o> 
the  haunted  look  in  his  eyes,  the  10I 
that  drunks  get  when  they  want  er 
ribly,  to  he  understood.  There  setae, 
to  he  in  it  some  message  mean  di 
rectly  tor  me.  But  it,  too,  was  lost,  tit 
or  the  other  of  them  iu 

I the  door, 
t  doesn't  seem  at  all  strange  ft  n< 
how  little  my  lite  that  summer  hr  tt 
do  w  ith  the  outside  world,  the  w,rl< 
of  my  peers,  how  fulh  and  sunt/ 
inhabited  that  neighborhood.  I  dm 
think  my  ev  ening  hike  rules  ever  tot 
me  beyond  the  street,  or  the  sandB 
that  announced  foundations  m 
would  soon  be  built  on  the  nelj 
cleared  lots  opening  into  the  to  1st 
Sometimes  at  dusk  1  wandt:c 
through  the  skeletons  of  houses  I 
w  ere  still  jusr  wood,  identifying  He 
rooms.  It  I  saw  ,1  man  walking  pa  - 
Steve  Delosa  with  his  dog,  Al  Zagni 
whistling — 1  would  stare  hard  at 
too,  waiting  tor  the  image  to  reM 
its  deeper  truth.  The  intuition  ta 
guided  my  days  was  that  sometrl 
w  as  about  to  he  shown  to  me,  st  I 
fact  about  lite  I  had  to  be  alert  ft  i 
thing  that  might  tree  me  from  wit 
even  then,  1  could  see  was  not  a  li 
al  infatuation. 

In  September,  they  decided^ 
throw  themselves  a  ball.  It  did  . 
seem  extraordinary,  though  a  tar 
from  the  parties  where  the  n 
dressed  as  women.  The  women  wen 
purchase  gowns;  the  men,  tuxedc 
don't  think  the  ball  was  the  Romai 
idea  exactly,  hut  1  believe  it  was 
cause  of  the  Romanos  that  a  chat 
occurred.  Within  ,1  year,  the  rauc 
Saturday  night  cross-dressing  heca 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

There  was  a  school  dance  that  S 
urday  night,  but  1  didn't  go.  Instea> 
sat  in  my  house  and  waited  tor 
parents  to  appear,  dressed  tor  the  < 
cash  in.  The  Noceras  joined  my  parel 
for  a  pre-ball  drink,  but  there  was  tt 
sion  as  soon  as  they  came  in.  Ek 
Nocera  seemed  uncomfortable,  a; 
wanting  to  he  sprung  from  the  tit. 
white  gown  she  wore,  to  put  her  ft 
up  and  make  one  of  the  ribald  co 
ments  that  were  her  trademark.  Chi. 
lie  Nocera,  too,  looked  fidgety  in  1  | 
tuxedo.  Rut  my  father  moved  abc 
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i\  becomes  instead  jagged,  .1  thirjoi 
snapshots. 

riu-tirsi  occurred  .11  another  coin 
out,  during  .mother  summer,  ar  it 
was  the  only  tunc  1  saw  Man  Rotvptj 
Hare  up,  openly  declare  his  mdepn- 
dence  from  the  others,  though  wfl 
I  say  "Hare  up,"  that's  too  much,  (<ji 
was  subtler  than  that.  The  Noqa 
had  built  .1  pool,  there  were  gather^ 
on  Sundays,  celebrations,  reallyo 
Charlie  Nocera's  deepening  suets 
in  the  construction  business.  No  at 
ebe  had  a  pool.  Charlie  Nocera's  tin 
grew  foxier,  w  ider  in  those  days.  HeB 
gan  to  take  some  ot  the  limelight  a^ 
from  Matt  Romano  Perhaps  Nitt 
sensed  this  and  was  annoyed;  pern 
that's  the  explanation  for  his  bebfl 
101  thai  day.  I  don't  know.  We  II 
leaped  into  the  pool,  one  nearly^ 
top  ot  the  other,  but  after  a  time  1 
in  a  lounge  chair,  wrapped  in  a  tov 
taking  time  ott  from  my  grow  ing  | 
<.  ination  with  myself  to  pay  attenti 
to  the  men 

They  were  talking:  Matt  Romai 
my  father,  Charlie  Nocera,  Steve  I 
losa.  The  women  w  ere  elsew  here 
the  shatter  was  aggressive,  punctxJ 
ed  b\  laughter,  then  softening,  dnrti 
tailing  back  into  the  rhythms  ot  i 
summer  afternoon.  Matt  Romano! 
gan  a  story.  It  always  surprised  mel 
bear  him  talk  Whenever  he  open 
his  mouth  and  spoke,  1  was  madecj 
tain  that  1  had  inv  ented  him,  invei 
ed,  at  least,  the  dreaming,  wraithli 
figure  who  hovered  over  the  neifl 
l\»rhc\\l  but  w  as  never  quite  one  w 
it.  \\  hen  he  spoke,  he  w  as  a  coal 
man  w  hose  exes  revealed  the  slesp^ 
at  ton  ot  someone  wanting  merelv  to 
liked.  1  turned  away.  1  rememb! 
though,  w  hen  he'd  finished,  regist* 
ing  on  some  level  that  his  storv  h 
tailed  to  make  the  desired  impressio 
The  men  seemed  disturbed  b\  it.  M. 
had  told  a  storv  about  a  rascal,  a  hi* 
ncss  cheat  he  halt  admired.  The  st 
r\  ended,  the  meii  made  a  kind 
silent  grumble,  then  Matt  said,  mi 
terthought.  "1  liked  the  cut  ot  his  jit 

1  turned  back  then.  I  had  to,  becau 
some  sixth  sense  told  me  I  w  as  abvut 
w  itness  a  scene.  Charlie  Nocera  w 
sittuvg.  his  hands  folded,  leaning  >li^Jl 
l\  forward,  with  his  thumbs  flicking) 
one  another.  He  w  as  grinning,  buto 
grin  had  passed  its  point  ot  animaric 


-  J  some  darker  assessment  w  as  taking 
ce  in  his  eyes.  1  lat  red  wt  >uld  be  too 
long  a  word  for  it,  but  it  was  not  1111- 
ssible  to  imagine,  from  that  look, 
nt  in  other  circumstances  he  might 
ve  been  abi  >ut  t( »  yet  up  and  Hi t  Matt 
nmano  My  father  leaned  back  in  his 
air  with  one  finger  pressing  against 
:  side  of  his  lips — his  thoughtful,  un- 
dent pose.  Steve  Delosa  glanced  oft 
the  neighboring  trees,  waiting  for 
nething  to  pass. 

All  of  this  took  place  in  a  matter  of 
onds,  and  within  it,  1  saw  Matt  Ro- 
mo  watch  them  all,  quietly  defiant, 
he  cut  of  his  jib."  It  was  not  lan- 
Eige  any  of  them  would  ever  have 
ed;  he  had  brought  it  from  some- 
lere  else  and  held  it  before  them 
e  a  sign  of  his  dual  citizenship,  his 
ility  to  escape  their  closed  little 
>rld,  if  it  came  to  that.  They  all  knew 
is:  they  were  antagonists  at  heart. 
1  their  silent  acceptance  of  Dolores, 
his  transgression  of  the  rules,  felt 
>oui  to  erupt.  Instead,  the  unex- 
cted,  habitual  thing  happened, 
(meone  said  something,  to  offset  the 
nsion.  Matt  Romano's  face  turned 
im.  Whatever  he  was  seeing  took 
form  in  the  space  between  him  and 
e  men.  He  considered  it,  then  low- 
ed his  eyes.  He  leaned  back  in  his 
Lair  and  crossed  his  legs.  From  a  dis- 
nce,  it  might  have  appeared  as 
ough  an  ease  had  returned  to  the 
ene.  A  breeze  made  the  tops  of  the 
:es  move.  Elena  Nocera,  grinning 
widely,  came  out  with  iced 

FT 

L  inally,  we  are  all  on  the  water,  in 
y  father's  boat.  It  is  a  twenty-seven- 
>t  cabin  cruiser,  docked  in  Glouces- 
'.  The  family  sleeps  on  it  Saturday 
ghts  in  summer;  on  Sundays  the 
ighbors  come.  Before  noon,  they 
lerge  at  the  top  of  the  ramp,  hold- 
g coolers,  picnic  baskets.  Rut  now  I 
i  no  longer  interested  in  them.  It  is 
o  summers  later,  1967;  they  have 
ine  from  being  gods  to  being  jokes, 
at  their  fault,  entirely,  or  mine.  Even 
yond  my  seventeen-year-old  con- 
iousness,  a  passage  was  going  on. 
iey  were  all  suburban  Democrats  in 
in-Lon  pants,  and  they  were  being 
oved,  ungently,  from  the  center  of 
e  visible  universe  to  some  laugh- 
le  periphery. 


Still,  they  acted  as  though  they 
hardly  knew  this.  On  Sundays  they 
cooked  steaks  and  drank  beer  and  told 
loud  jokes  at  which  they  laughed  too 
long.  My  invisibility,  once  so  precious 
to  me,  seemed  another  count  against 
them.  1  could  not  understand  how  they 
remained  so  fascinated  by  themselves 
and  one  another.  1  felt  they  should 
turn  to  me  now,  that  it  was  my  life 
that  was  about  to  become  important. 

In  one  of  the  home  movies  of  bis 
later  years,  my  father  did  something 
private,  for  himself.  1  came  upon  it 
once  by  accident,  looking  for  some- 
thing else.  On  a  day  when  they  must 
have  been  alone  together  on  the  b<  >at, 
he  filmed  my  mother.  She  is  not  do- 
ing anything  dramatic  or  particularly 
interesting.  For  long  stretches,  she 
eats,  she  puts  on  sunglasses,  she  sits 
staring  upward  at  the  sun.  She  faces 
him  and  speaks.  There  is  no  sound  to 
the  film,  so  there  is  only  her  mouth 
moving,  and  the  sight  of  her  body,  in 
a  one-piece  bathing  suit.  The  light  is 
overbright,  the  water  an  impossible 
blue.  He  holds  the  camera  a  long  time 
on  her,  as  though  not  willing  to  ruin 
away. 

But  that  was  later,  all  my  under- 
standing came  later.  That  day  in  1967 
1  was  entirely  blind  ti  >  it.  I  )<  >1<  >res  was 
still  there  among  them.  She  might 
have  been  thirty  then.  If  there  had 
been  delicacy  and  ripeness  to  her  at 
the  beginning,  it  was  starting  to  go. 
Her  belly  fell  into  tight  ridges  that 
clung  to  her  ribs  w  hen  she  sat.  Though 
she  didn't  speak  often,  her  voice,  w  hen 
she  did,  no  longer  sounded  hopeful 
and  tentative  and  waiting  to  hear  the 
great  defining  thing.  She  was  like 
someone's  niece  who  ought  to  have 
been  at  another  party,  one  with  young 
lawyers  and  daiquiris,  but  ni  >  <  >ne  had 
the  grace  to  tell  her  so.  It  bad  to  come 
thn  >ugh  an  actii  in. 

It  was  a  big  party  that  day:  lis,  the 
Noceras,  the  Delosas,  Matt  Romano, 
Stella  and  Dolores.  Six  children  alto- 
gether. It  was  my  job  to  steer,  which  I 
didn't  mind  doing.  1  kept  a  transistor 
radio  at  the  helm;  Top  40  blocked 
them  out.  They  sat  in  deck  chairs;  the 
women  put  on  kerchiefs  to  keep  their 
hair  from  blowing  in  their  faces. 

We  made  a  wide  circle  of  the  har- 
bor, then  edged  under  the  narrow 
bridge  into  the  Annisquam  River  to- 


ward Wingaersheek  Beach.  Foi  the 
most  part,  that  day  would  have  been 
a  day  like  any  other.  We  always  an- 
chored the  boat  along  the  mile-long 
tongue  of  white  sand  that  stretches 
from  the  mouth  of  Wingaersheek.  The 
dinghy  we  carried  on  our  stern  would 
have  brought  the  women  in  to  shore. 
Then  laughter  as  they  tried  t>  i  g< 1  ft'  »m 
dinghy  to  sand  without  getting  wet, 
and  my  father,  c  in  the  <  >utbi  »ard  m<  >t<  >r, 
would  have  made  a  joke,  anil  shook 
the  boat,  to  make  them  nervous. 

The  men  usually  chose  to  sw  im  in, 
to  make  big  awkward  dives  and  thrash 
thn  mid"!  the  water,  then  emerge,  sleek- 
headed  and  dripping,  before  a  dry,  ful- 
ly clothed  worn, in.  Then  the  women 
would  have  stripped  down  to  their 
bathing  suits,  blankets  would  have 
been  laid  out,  cigarettes  lit. 

The  only  awkwardness — too  famil- 
iar now  for  anyone  to  pay  much  at- 
tention—  would  have  been  Matt 
Romano's  emergence  from  the  sea. 
Dolores  stood  waiting.  She  watched 
him  swim  in,  always,  as  it  at  any  mo- 
ment he  might  be  lost  forever.  Stella 
wi  >uld  n<  >t  be  si  1 1  ivert:  she'd  busy  her- 
self w  ith  the  children,  the  two  dark- 
haired  ojrls.  Aye  had  made  them  lithe, 
more  physical,  and  Stella  was  awk- 
ward as  she  ran  after  them.  Little  at- 
tention as  I  paid  (I  stayed  on  the  boat, 
with  one  of  my  sisters;  we  read  paper- 
backs), 1  can  see  the  choice  as  it  might 
have  appeared  to  him  that  day.  Stella, 
who  hail  put  on  weight,  who  rarely  in 
those  days  allowed  herself  to  be  seen 
in  a  bathing  suit.  A  yellow  or  pale- 
green  dress  flapping  against  bet  white 
leys,  the  jewelry  she  was  new  er  with- 
out—  necklace,  rings  —  making  a 
sparkle  in  the  sun.  Her  hair  would  fly 
backward  in  the  wind,  her  profile 
standing  out,  unadorned.  Then  Do- 
lores, at  a  distance,  arms  crossed,  a  bit 
impatient.  Still,  nothing  attached  to 
her,  no  children;  she  was  merely  w  hat 
she  was,  a  woman  w  ho  had  waited  a 
li  mg  time  ti  ir  him  t<  >  make  Lip  his  mind. 
One  of  the  men  might  have  come  up 
to  her  and  made  a  joke — "Look,  he's 
not  as  quick  as  he  used  to  be'" — anil 
then  she  would  have  laughed  edgily 
and  looked  at  Matt  Romano  splashing 
through  the  sea  until  some  presenti- 
ment <  if  the  hugeness  i  if  her  risk  made 
her  shiver.  Seeing  this,  bis  mind  would 
be  made  Lip  tor  him,  at  least  tor  the 
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"Yon  care  for  r/ie  terrible  town, 
yen  even  l<>r  the  'horrible,'  <is  / 
luiii'  oeer/ietirtf  you  cat/  it,  or  at 
L\isi  think  u.  when  you  supposed 

ready  to  follou  its  hypothetic 
dunce  t'l'c'il  ("  t/iv  miimliiiul  and 
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d  he'd  go  to  her,  to  reas- 


•  i!  of  the  corner  <  >r  her  eye,  Stel- 
l.i  tt"iild  catch  sight  of  this  and  pre- 
>  id  not  to  notice.  As  practiced  at 
acceptance  as  the  neighbors  had  be- 

me  by  then,  there  had  to  be  a  mo- 
nit-nt — very  brief,  a  hairline  fracture — 
when  i  he  facade  began  to  crack.  Steve 
1 VI.  isa  would  pur  i  nit  a  cigarette,  with 
disgust,  in  the  sand.  Everyone  would 
know  what  he  meant;  even  Matt  Ro- 
mano would  register  it. 

But  after  a  while  things  would  slack- 
en, the  rhythms  of  the  afternoon 
w  ould  take  hold.  Cigarettes  would  he 
smoked,  conversational  topics 
broached.  What  might  have  com- 
pelled them  in  the  summer  of  1967.' 
The  advent  of  the  hippies  in  San  Fran- 
c isco?  Lyndon  Johnsons  escalation  of 
the  Vietnam  War.'  A  sale  at  Penney's? 
I  he  words  would  have  floated  on  the 
air,  the  way  they  do  on  a  beach,  im- 
portant tor  a  moment,  then  gone,  as  if 
they'd  never  been  said.  Elena  Nocera 
would  have  lain  back  and  made  a  joke 
about  her  legs.  One  of  the  men  would 
have  readjusted  his  bathing  suit  to 
tree  his  halls.  They'd  watch  the 
younger  couples  as  they  strolled  this 
length  of  sand,  or  make  note  of  the 
other  vessels,  or  turn  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  shore,  where  the  dune 
grass  glistened  in  the  white  heat. 

It  would  have  been  that  kind  of  af- 
ternoon. Insignificant.  The  sun  would 
gradually  lower  in  the  sky,  and  it  would 
be  lost,  a  day  gone.  Half  a  mile  dis- 
tant, blankets  would  have  been  gath- 
ered off  the  crowded  beach,  the  small 
exodus  to  cars  begun,  thoughts  re- 
turning to  Monday,  to  the  question 
and  the  problem  of  work.  For  them 
merely  a  reflex,  that,  and  then  a  deep- 
er sinking  into  the  day,  the  stretching 
out  of  legs.  What  anxiety  did  "work" 
have  tor  any  of  them.'  Headaches,  yes. 
Problems  with  suppliers,  arguments, 
but  all  this  would  come  and  go,  it  was 
tomorrow  's  business.  They  were  lucky, 
and  they  knew  it.  They  had  survived 
to  this  point  in  their  lives,  rich  enough, 
without  encountering  any  of  the  stick- 
ier problems — all  but  the  Romanos, 
that  is.  Tonight  the  men  would  make 
Ii  ive  to  their  wives  the  way  older  men 
do  in  summer,  when  the  rising  of  the 
skin  seems  to  have  less  to  do  with  a 
particular  woman  than  with  the  qual- 


ity of  the  day,  and  you  try  to  get  t|  it) 
in  the  last  light,  where  the  vestigtofi 
some  old  existence,  one  you  perhpsi 
never  actually  lived,  seem  to  litinj 
wait.  On  the  beach  the  men  wqldl 
have  thought  of  all  that,  and  the  grim 
stayed  later  than  anyone  else. 

By  the  time  they  finally  gatheid 
their  things,  the  water  would  h-'e 
darkened,  fishing  boats  coming  in  vdi 
their  entourage  of  gulls,  and  their  hi- 
ies  would  have  gone  heavy,  resistance 
the  transition  back  to  boat,  to  car.  u 
father  pulled  the  dinghy,  loaded  w  h 
women,  through  the  shallows  until  .if 
water  reached  midway  up  his  thif.s 
then  he'd  heave  himself  on  board,  /fi- 
other  joke,  more  laughter,  his  hlfl- 
with  its  gray  nest  of  hair  and  then  lis 
body,  as  he  half  stood  to  jerk  the  rfl  . 
tor  into  lite,  flinging  toward  me 
brief,  unwelcome  awareness  that 
was  still  vital,  still  tucked  my  mod 
a  terrible  thing  to  know  but  something 
he  was  resplendent  with  as  he  poit 
ed  the  dinghy  toward  the  boat,  whfe| 
1  waited  with  my  sister  and  our  nov 
The  women's  faces  on  the  dinghy, 
sun  behind  them,  were  red,  their  Ha 
lightened  by  the  salt,  and  their  boca 
had  the  sott-shoulderedness  of  won 
who  had  recently  been  pleasured 
was  as  if  my  father  were  riding 
harem  across  this  weedy  patch  of  si 
a  harem  of  contented,  middle-aj 
women. 

Only  one  thing  was  interesting  ti 
day:  Dolores,  among  them,  on  te 
dinghy,  and  1  don't  think  I'd  even  i 
member  how  she  looked  it  it  was| 
the  last  time  1  was  to  see  her.  Straig 
backed  with  resistance,  she  sat  in  st 
glasses,  her  proud  little  body  thini 
than  anyone  else's.  She  would  not  g 
herself  over  to  the  happy  ease  of  fdj 
boat;  it  once  she'd  telt  close  enough 
them  to  joke,  to  share  secrets,  the 
days  were  over.  She  had  grown  ca 
tul  to  mark  out  her  boundaries  and 
move  within  them  with  precision, 
that  while  the  thighs  of  Mary  Dele 
and  my  mother  might  have  be 
touching,  their  sweatshirted  should 
indistinguishable,  you  saw  all  the  sp; 
around  Dolores. 

They  came  to  the  boat  and  um 
loaded,  my  father  made  playful  lit! 
grabs  for  their  calves,  and  immed| 
ately  they  busied  themselves,  putti 
away  blankets,  getting  out  robes 


;ome  their  children,  who  were  still 
mrc  with  the  men.  None  of  them 
:hed  what  was  going  on  there,  not 
ie  beginning. 

ly  father  had  returned  and  was  in 
process  of  getting  each  of  the  chil- 
1  loaded  into  the  boat,  outfitting 
n  first  with  life  preservers.  There 
just  room,  with  children  on  their 
,  for  the  three  men  as  well,  though 
ade  the  boat  ride  low.  1  saw  Matt 
lano  put  out  his  hand  after  litt- 
his  daughters  in  and  my  father 
e  an  answering  gesture,  beckoning 
.  These  were  repeated,  and  Matt 
lano  stepped  away  from  the  boat, 
father  looked  at  him  a  moment, 
loving,  with  just  the  focus  of  the 
;rs  on  the  boat  to  tell  me  he  was 
ng  somethin».  Matt  Romano  low- 
I  his  hands  into  the  water,  and  my 
er  started  up  the  motor.  Someone, 
of  the  women,  said,  "He's  going  to 
n,"  and  then  another — not  Stella, 
Dolores — said,  unworried,  factu- 
It'-  too  far." 

he  tide  had  come  in  enough  so 
the  distance  was,  in  tact,  signifi- 
:.  I  didn't  doubt,  though,  that  he 
Id  make  it.  He  was  no  more  than 
/  then  and  had  a  strong  body.  He 
'ed  out  to  where  the  water  was 
;t-deep  and  watched  the  progress 
he  dinghy  until  my  father  had 
hed  us  and  we  all  had  begun  help- 
:he  children  on  hoard.  Only  when 
■yone  was  recovered  did  he  begin 
iwim,  and  I  was  prescient  enough 
l  then  to  understand  that,  for  some 
on,  he  wanted  us  to  watch  him. 
ly  father  was  still  standing  on  the 
;hy,  but  after  Matt  Romano  had 
m  twenty  or  thirty  feet  he  decid- 
iere  was  no  reason  not  to  lift  it  and 
k  it  to  the  back  of  the  boat.  As 
lid  so,  a  look  passed  over  his  face, 
nnoyed  look.  Charlie  Nocera  had 
e  and  stood  beside  me  to  watch  his 
hbor  swim.  I  could  teel  the  tension 
is  body  even  a  foot  away,  and  it 
1't  an  ordinary  tension.  Something 
ameable  was  happening.  It  could 
e  been  the  most  commonplace  of 
igs — a  man  swimming  a  long  dis- 
:e — or  it  could  have  turned  into 
ething  else.  Charlie  and  my  ta- 
•  didn't  know  yet.  That  Matt  Ro- 
10  insisted  that  life  could  be  lived 
?rently  than  they  lived  it  was  the 
of  sand  under  their  suits,  the  thing 
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Mandarin,  Greek,  Russian,  Arabic, 
Korean,  and  others. 

Our  56-page  Whole  World  Language 
Catalog  offers  courses  in  91  languages. 
Call  1-800-345-8501  or  write  for  your  free 
copy.  Our  22nd  year. 
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Now  you  can  do  serious  work  m  die 
comfort  of  your  favorite  chair  or  m  bed. 
The  unique  size  1 13"  x  31")  and  shape  of 
die  Levenger  Lap  Desk  lets  you  spread  out 
as  von  would  on  n  regular  desk.  Take 
notes  while 
reading,  write 
letters,  do  bills- 
and  it  >  ideal  lor  a 
notebook  computer,  (dioose 
beautiful  natural  or  dark  cherry. 
Weighs  less  than  I    lbs.  Pat  Paul. 

$39-95  t  $5-95  shipping  vi.i  UPS  ground 
Two  for  $37.95  (each)  t  $11.95  shipping 
M(  /VISA/AM EX/DI/Check  •  Florida  add  6% 
Money-  Back  ( luarantee  •  <  atalog  on  Request 
800-544-0880  in  407-276-4141 
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Cm  ommerce  Drive,  <  ode  HLD2,  Delray,  Fl  33445 


Dot's  this  Japanese  model  outperform  famous  European  luxury  pens? 

Fujiyama™  Ceramic  Pen 

still  only  S3995* 

*But  read  this  ad  for  an  even  better  deal! 


Tf  you've  ever  had  occasion  to  write  with  one  of  the  famous  European 
Apens,  vou  know  what  marvelous  products  they  are.  Writing  with  them  is 
a  joy.  It  is  almost  effortless.  The  pen  appears  to  float  across  the  paper — 
even  your  thoughts  seem  to  flow  more  freely.  "The  substantial  drawback, 
however,  as  with  so  many  other  nice  things,  is  that  the  price  of  these 
luxury  pens  is  awfully  high.  It's  easy  to  spend  $150  or  more  on  one 
of  them.  Our  Japanese  friends  have  created  their  own  version  of 
these  luxury  pens.They  are  equally  pleasing  and  quite  similar  in 
appearance,  heft  and  feel.  They  have  the  same  hi-lacquer  finish,  the 
same  fine  gold-tone  accents  and  the  same  gold-plated  clip  as 
those  famous  European  luxury  pens.  The  exclusive  ceramic 
writing  tip  provides  silk-smooth,  effortless  writing.  It  will 
never  flatten,  stall  or  skip,  even  after  hardest  and  longest  use. 

The  most  remarkable  tiling  about  the  Fujiyama  Cermntc  Pen 
is  its  price.  We  are  the  exclusive  distributors  and  are  there- 
fore able  to  offer  it  for  just  $39.95.  But,  we  have  an  even 
better  deal:  Buy  tzvo  for  $79.90,  and  we'll  send  i/ou  a  third  one,  with  our  complimmts — absolutely 
FREE !  Discard  those  tacky  ballpoint  peas  and  those  clumsy  felt  tips.  Write  smoothly  and  easily  give 
character  and  gix>d  appearance  to  your  writing.  And  make  a  really  great  buy,  an  even  greater  one  if 
you  take  advantage  of  our  3-for-2  ''better  deal".  Get  with  it — get  your  Fujiyama  Ceramic  Pe)i(s)  today! 


•  7  h  e 

X  '  ''  "  ' 
reservoir 
0  f    I  h  e 
F  u  j  i  y  a  ni  a 
Pen  //  olds 
enough  ink  to 
draw  11  line  6.3 
miles  Ions;.  Tluit  is 
enough  to  write  a 
medium  size  novel 
But  fust  in  case  t/our  lit- 
erai  1/  1  cqitirements  %o 
beyond  that, we  include  not 
just  one,  but  two  extra  tips 
'ith  two  extra  ink  reservoirs 


FOR  FASTEST  SERVICE,  ORDER 
TOLL  FREE  (800)  797-7367 
8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  7  days  a  week 


For  quantity  orders  (100+),  call  Peaches  |effries, 
our  Wholesale/Premium  Manager  at  (415)  543- 
6675  or  write  her  at  the  address  below. 


since  1967 


Please  give  order  Code  #1004A355  If  vou  prefer, 
mail  check  or  card  authorization  and  expiration 
We  need  daytime  phone  #  for  all  orders  and  ^su- 
ing bank  for  charge  orders  Add  our  standard 
$4.95  shipping/insurance  charge  (plus  sales  tax 
for  CA  delivery).  You  have  30-day  return  and  one- 
vear  warranty.'We  do  not  refund  shipping  charges.   185  Berry  Street,  San  FranciSCO,  CA  94107 
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To  Whom  Do  They  Belong 
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tut  Them? 


•  ink")  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
.  moie  student. Ii  i  .  understood  that 
■  to  return  the  Golan  Heights  to  Syria. 

narcotics  operations  in  the  world. 
Military  Security — The  Golan  is 
ahoui  10  miles  wide,  with  a  plateau  on 
iihei  side  ol  ,i  crest.  If  it  were  part  of 
Syria  it  would  be  less  than  1%  of  its  terri- 
Kiiv   Hut  n  is  of  a  supreme  strategic 
importance  to  Israel.  Its  high  ground  pro- 
vides early-warning  capability,  without 
which  Israel  would  be  subject  to  surprise 
attack  In  the  Syrians.  Its  loss  would  oblig- 
ate Israel  to  maintain  a  state  of  readiness 
and  mobilization  that  would  be  economi- 
cally and  socially  untenable.  On  the  Golan 
itself,  there  are  only  two  natural  terrain 
bottlenecks  through  which  tanks  can 
advance.  Those  choke  points  are  defensi- 
ble and  made  possible  the  repulse  of  the 
1400  Syrian  tanks  that  attacked  Israel  in 
the  1973  war.  But  with  the  Golan  in  Syri- 
~~— ~ ™ -— ~ ~~  an  hands,  and 
without  the 
radai  installa- 
tions that 
would  give 

Golan  to  Syria  is  a  prescription  for  war  and  lsrael  Wiirmn8 
-     ,       i,    j  •      „  °t  any  miluarv 

for  Israel  s  destruction.  movements, 

t  h  o  u  s  a  n  d  s  o  f 


What  are  Che  facts? 

Historic-ill  Background —  1  Ii 

■ 

Syria  and  its  President — Syria  is 

\ 

.  — — — ~— ■ 

of  which  Syria  totally  rejects. 

Syria's  President,  Hafez  Assad,  is  a 
tyrant,  every  bit  as  cunning  as  his  Iraqi 
counterpart.  Saddam  Hussein.  Under 
Assad.  Syria  is  a  world  center  for  terror- 
ism It  still  harbors  Nazi  bigwigs  who 
found  welcome  there  after  the  World 
War  Few  doubt  that  Assad  was  the  mas- 
tetmind  in  the  suicide  attack  on  the 
Marine  barracks  m  Beirut  in  which  241 
Americans  died,  and  in  the  explosion  of 
PanAm  flight  »103  in  which  270  people 
lost  their  lives  He  oversees  one  of  the 


With  the  Golan  in  Israeli  hands,  attacking 
Arabs  could  be  confident  of  defeat  and 
peace  would  be  preserved.  To  hand  the 


tanks — backed  up  by  missiles  and  air- 
planes— could  overrun  Israel  in  a  mat- 
ter of  hours.  The  Golan  does  not  make 
for  perfect  defense,  but  it  gives  Israel  a 
small  breathing  space  for  mobilization. 

The  Golan  is  the  source  of  over  one- 
third  of  Israel's  fresh  water.  In  1964, 
with  the  Golan  in  Syrian  hands,  Syria 
attempted  to  divert  these  headwaters 
and  to  cripple  Israel's  water  supply.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that,  given  another 
opportunity,  Syria  would  once  again 
attempt  to  destroy  Israel's  water  supply. 


The  current  Israeli  government,  in  its  keen  desire  to  bring  peace  to  its  people,  after 
almost  fifty  years  ol  war  and  bloodshed,  would  seem  prepared  to  give  up  the  limited 
strategic  security  it  now  enjoys  by  virtue  of  its  possession  of  the  high  ground — the 
ridges  ol  Judea  Samaria  (the  "West  Bank")  and  of  the  Golan  Heights.  But  Israel  should 
not  return  to  the  "death  trap"  borders  of  1967  or  anything  close  to  it.  In  order  to  sur- 
vive within  such  borders,  Israel  would  have  to  rely  on  the  goodwill  of  the  Arab  states, 
all  of  which— except  for  the  cold  peace  with  Egypt — are  still  in  a  declared  state  of  war 
with  Israel  An  aggressor  will  attack  only  if  confident  of  victory.  With  the  Golan  in 
Israeli  hands,  attacking  Arabs  could  be  confident  of  defeat,  and  peace  would  be  pre- 
served. To  hand  the  Golan  to  Syria  is  a  prescription  for  war  and  for  Israel's  destruction. 
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PO  Box  590359  U  San  Ranasco.CA94159 


Yes,  l  wan.  ■„  i  lelp  in  iht*  publication  ol  these  .ids  and 
I  in  clarifying  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East.  I  include  my 
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— 1  M\  contribution  is  in  the  amount  of  $50  or  more. 
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they  would  remow  if  they  coulcpi 
it  was  elusive,  it  might  not  he 
what  they  thought  it  was,  so  they 
Jellied  the  clean  action  that  w 
stop  him  in  his  tracks.  They  coulcH 
lv  wait  and  see. 

So  he  swam,  and  we  watched  tin, 
the  black  knot  of  his  hair  dipr'og 
then  rising,  his  Indian's  beak  of  a  yn 
coming  up,  his  wide  hack  glistenii*:ij 
the  sun,  until  someone  started  tqioj 
tice  what  was  happening. 

It  was  barely  detectable  at  first  i 
w  as  veering  off  course,  but  just  si™ 
ly,  and  it  could  have  been  no  ibri 
than  a  trick  of  light  that  he  appea 
to  be  making  no  progress  towards 
We  were  so  taken  in  b)  his  lmjjesi 
sive  swimming  that  it  didn't  st|| 
quite  possible  that  another  force- aj 
invisible  one — might  be  rendering! 
that  beautiful  effort  in  vain.  "TheLm 
rent's  taking  him,"  one  of  the  ;ai 
said,  finally.  He  began  to  slow  dowjfc 
ter  a  while  and  then  you  could  s 
mote  clearly,  how  it  was  pulling  1| 
the  late-afternoon  tug  of  the  tid 
strong  on  that  part  of  the  river 
must  have  been  fifty  feet  upnv 
us  when  he  lifted  his  head. 

She  was  beside  me  then,  nes 
between  myself  and  Charlie  No 
but  not  aware  of  either  of  us.  She 
come  to  the  railing  to  look,  and 
there  was  that  space  around  her, 
she  believed  this  display  was  tor 
alone. 

It  had  that  quality  to  it,  his  monj 
of  failure,  because  I  believed  the  s 
thing,  that  it  was  tor  me.  His  head 
lifted  now  and  he  was  looking  at  t 
t hi  nigh  not  yet  willing  to  ask  tor  b. 
Instead,  he  seemed  deliberately 
choose  this  moment,  to  hold  it 
and  out  of  time,  as  a  kind  of  invita 
to  all  of  lis  to  see  him,  as  he  tloa 
helpless,  tor  what  be  was,  here 
now,  tor  his  weakness,  to  be  accej 
for  all  that  he  could  not  quite  do. 

We  all  took  it  in;  there  was  i 
lence  on  the  boat.  I  was  disappoin 
above  all  other  things.  I  had  neet 
very  badly,  to  see  him  as  someone 
pable  of  breaking  tree  of  this  beaut 
closed  world,  it  he  only  chose, 
now,  as  1  watched  him,  watched 
face,  which  made  no  effort  to  exc 
his  moment  of  shame,  1  saw  that 
had  been  caught  by  it,  was,  in  f 
the  same  as  them,  in  love  with  soi 


lg  closer  to  death  than  to  life.  Fi- 
|y,  he  let  the  current  carr>  him  up 
river  until  it  deposited  him  on  the 
re. 

\s  we  watched  this,  I  teh  the  mi  we- 
lt of  1  )olores's  body  in  trout  of  me. 
i'd  gone  very  close  to  the  railing. 
fi  her  shoulders  lowered,  and  the 
ipsot  the  vertebrae  along  her  back 
•ded.  It  was  enough  to  let  me  know 
lething.  My  father  lowered  the 
jhy  again;  his  expression  w  as  more 
-tied  now.  The  rest  ot  us  watched 
rake  sure  Matt  Romam  >  made  it  ti » 
re,  and  then  my  father,  floating, 
:d,  "Anybody  w  ant  to  come  for  a 

cs  it  turned  out,  both  of  the  other 
i  wanted  to  come  with  him.  Matt 
surfaced  far  upriver,  so  as  they 
red  tow  ard  him  they  made  a  diag- 
1  into  the  sun.  I  remember  their 
ided,  coarse  backs  on  the  boat.  I 
ember,  too,  how  it  occurred  to  me 
,  tor  them,  this  was  not  entirely 
xpected,  this  turn  of  events,  that 
long  they  had  known  what  would 
;  to  happen  to  him,  and  had  treat- 
lim  more  or  less  like  a  child  who 
Id,  in  time,  understand.  Only  I 
been  tooled  into  believing  there 
was,  for  him,  some  possi- 
bility of  escape. 

took  twenty  years  before  the  life 
;ave  himself  over  to  that  day  ti- 
y  killed  him.  Heart  trouble  had 
irently  started  much  earlier,  but 
e  than  tor  most  men,  the  passage 
i  age  fifty  ti  >  sixty  had  a  wasting  ef- 

My  wife  and  1  went  to  visit  him 
Stella  when  we  were  newly  mar- 

they  had  clogs  then.  We  were  big 
i  our  romance,  and  all  1  remem- 
ny  wife  and  me  doing  was  talking 
it  ourselves,  giving  details  of  our 
lestic  arrangements,  our  studio 
tment  in  New  York,  places  we  had 
sled  and  were  going  to  travel.  1  le 
ned,  and  at  one  point  1  thought  1 
the  old  contemptuous  look  come 

his  face.  It  was  just  after  Christ- 

and  he  lifted  one  of  the  opened 
?s  in  their  living  room.  1  leaned 
aid,  relieved,  thinking  he  was  gi  >- 
:o  show  me  one  of  his  gifts,  when 
enly,  and  with  majestic  fierceness, 
sed  it  to  sidearm  one  of  the  dogs, 
hat's  all  much  later;  I'm  getting 
id.  But  there  wasn't  a  lot  left  to 


that  day  really,  Menu  try  c  l<  >sesd<  iwn  i  >n 
it,  as  if  n  wants  to  sec  the  end  there. 
I  Ic's  onshore,  waiting  tor  them,  his 
hands  i  m  his  hips.  1  le  d<  tesn't  K  ><  >k  em- 
barrassed. I  le's  standing  straight ,  mere 
lv  waiting.  Maybe  he's  calmer  now. 
Si  imethmg  has  been  settled  i  >n,  after  a 
long  effort.  They  come  in  close,  the 
three  men,  and  move  over  for  him, 
and  he  steps  in  and  settles  aim  >ng  them 
on  the  bi  >at,  and  the  tour  of  them  ride 
toward  us,  black,  faceless  figures  with 
the  sun  behind  them,  and  when  1  L  >i  >k 
again,  she  is  not  there  anymore.  With- 
out my  quite  know  ing  it,  Dolores  has 
slipped  from  her  pi  isition  before  me,  so 
that  as  the  dinghy  comes  very  near,  1 
feel  a  shiver  of  apprehension  that  there 
is  in  i  li  niger  anything  standing  between 
me  and  him.  ■ 
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The  third  volume  in  the  American 
Retrospective  Series.  This  col- 
lection traces  all  aspects  of  the  mo- 
mentous decade  between  1936  and 
1946,  with  re- 
ports and  obser- 
vations from 
K  >th  the  war-  and 
home  fronts; 
from  the  house- 
wife-turned-ship- 
fitter  to  the 
homesick  German  foot  soldier;  from 
the  war  correspondent  tinder  attack  .it 
Guadalcanal  to  a  soldier's  rage  at  the 
second-class  treatment  he  receives 
upon  his  return  from  war.  Authors  in- 
cluded are  John  Gunther,  William 
Shirer,  Margaret  Bourke-White,  J.  B. 
Priest  lev,  Frederick  Lewis  Allen, 
Bernard  DeVoto,  and  Rebecca  West. 
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this  unique  catalog  from  Barnes  6c  Noble — 

"the  world's  largest  bookstore" — brings  you 
hundreds  of  hardcover  hook  bargains  and 
current  paperbacks  in  every  category,  rare 

and  out-of-print  editions,  records  and  tape--, 
videocassettes,  desk  .iccessories  and  gifts, 
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Your  ultimate  source  for  catalogs] 
The  Bat  Catah>°s  in  the  World  i>  a  beautif 
80-page  full-color  book  that  pictures  an' 
describes  over  400  of  the  world's  most 
famous  and  unique  catalogs.  A  conveniej 
coupon  is  included  so  you  can  order  the 
catalogs  you  want  to  receive  in  one  eas\ 
step!  Cover  price  is  S6.  Special  price  for 
Harper's  shoppers  just  $3. 
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Election  Day  in  South  Afric 
By  Andre  Brink 
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hed  when  in*.'  cloorhcll 
rings,  h  in  Atwell,  the 
gardener;  no  <  me  else  h.is 
quite  the  same  peremp- 
tory ring  demanding  ;u 
t  ess  very  prompi  l\  .11 
-even  every  Weilnevl.iv 
nil irnmg.  T  >J.i\.  In iwev- 
er,  he  is  late,  not  1  ml  1  >t 
sympathy  with  i he  tat  1 
1  hai  w  e  rel  lii  ned  only 
1 .1  s  1  : 1 1  1 1 1  t  rum  -  1  \ 
weeks  111  I  t. tin  e,  taxed 
hy  the  accumulated  ti 
t lilies  and  ext  itements 
1  >t  travel,  bin  simply  be- 
c  .iiise  1  here  have  been 
no  taxis  this  morning 
in  J  the  buses  .ire  oh 
serving  .1  leisurely  Sunday  schedule. 

At  well's  name  is  really  (ongihand- 
la  Rantsa,  bin  in  .1  market  ruled  by 
whites  he  h.is  ,.  hosen  an  English  tag  to 
match  the  person, 1  he  h.is  adopted  tor 
his  job  .is  ,i  gardener.  1  le  h.is  .1  sm.ill 
farm  in  Franskei,  .1  black  homeland 
i\v  1  v,  hui  he  h.is  1  een 

n  *   ipe  I  -w  n,  -  i\  ing  up  t.  -i  the 
ick  to  run  his  pn  -|  n 

ii  keep  him  hen  md 
.ill  he  1  .in  manage  1-  ,1  brief  \  to 
•  w  .  .   1  u  ii  Atwell  I.  ves  to 

■ 


versation,  but  on  this  particular  April 
morning  he  doesn't  bother  to  inquire 
about  our  trip  or  to  solicit  any  com- 
ment on  the  immaculate  state  of  the 
garden  left  to  his  care.  All  he  asks, 
his  bio. id  muscular  frame  pinched  in 
an  unusually  natty  outfit,  is,  "When 
are  we  going  to  vote?" 

I'll  check  with  Maresa,  I  inform 
him.  Last  night's  television  preview 
of  the  elec  1  i<  ins  has  made  us  reluctant 
to  brave  the  early-morning  queues. 
1  ven  though  the  election  is  the  sole 
reason  for  our  return  from  France, 
there  is  no  need  to  provoke  unneces- 
sary punishment. 

When  I  tome  back  to  the  bed- 
room with  the  tea — the  joys  of  be- 
1  no  home  again  m\  wife,  Maresa, 
1  is  already  turned  on  the  TV.  Not 


an  auspicious  be  1 
ning  to  the  day:  h 
bomb  blast  at 
Smuts  airport  in  0 
hannesburg,  chaca 
polling  booths  all  </e 
the  country.  The  n 
nouncers  are  dcijj 
their  level  best  to|a 
prove  on  their  e'l 


records  of  vaguei s 
and  contusion.  (  1 
South  African  m<  1 
.ire  sitting  on  one 
the  stories  of  the  u 
tury,  a  British  journ  < 
commented  over  > 
weekend,  yet  all  t 
can  manage  to  b 
dull.  There  will  be  1 
pendous  proof  of  it  as  the  day 
folds.)  Filled  with  dire  forebod: 
having  been  informed  over  the  \ 
week  of  the  apocalyptic  expectati 
sweeping  the  country,  we  imm< 
ourselves  in  the  day.  Maresa  tad. 
the  first  bundle  of  washing  and  ; 
.1  hrcdic,  a  stew,  going;  1  venture 
into  the  cold  gray  gloom. 

"When  are  we  going  to  vote.'"  1 
Atwell  as  1  open  the  garage  door, 
has  not  yet  made  any  attempt  to 
change  his  election  outfit  Kir  his  ; 
den  gear. 

"By  midday."  1  inform  him.  "1 
queues  are  too  long  right  now." 

"Is  that  what  Maresa  says'" 
inquires.  He  has  always  been 
luctant  to  take  my  word  tor  ai 
thing;  1  am  not,  and  he  know: 
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,  ressingly  well,  ;i  practical  person. 
'That  is  what   Maresa  says," 
1  confirm.  "And  the-  televi- 

•  ">y  sum." 

.  ^^utside  the  cafe  where  I  go  for 
newspapers  and  some  milk  and 
t  juice  (in  defiance  ot  reports  over 

:  last  fortnight  about  South  Africans 
iningout  supermarkets  to  stock  up 
an  expected  siege,  we  have  made 
vision  for  only  our  daily  needs),  a 

i;k  man  in  blue  overalls  is  strug- 
ig  against  the  gusty  northw  ester  to 
a  cigarette  going.  "Fukkit,"  he 
mbles  after  each  spent  match, 
kkit,  fukkit."  It  isn't  clear  whether 
s  referring  to  the  frustration  oi  his 
e  to  smoke,  or  to  the  wretched 
ither,  or  even  to  the  elections, 
nstde  the  cafe,  the  Muslim  owner 
his  family  and  a  gangly  bearded 

.  te  youth  are  watching  images  of 
bomb  blasts  on  the  fly.specked 
■en  of  the  TV  perched  on  the  ci  >ld- 

hks  fridge.  "It's  these  Dutch  w  ho  are 

•ag  it,"  pronounces  the  young  man 
\  great  convict i<  >n.  "That's  why  I'll 

tier  vote  for  the  National  Party." 

!  return  home.  Both  papers  have 
it-page  reports  on  the  lowering,  at 
Inight,  of  the  old  Union  flag  and 
hoisting  of  the  hold  and  bright 
/  one  The  C  ".ape  Times  carries  pho- 
■aphs  of  h< >th  c  vents;  true  tt  >  U >rm, 
Burger,  an  Afrikaans  paper  that 
ports  the  National  Party,  features 

ly  the  demise  of  the  <  ild. 
hang  out  the  washing.  Atuell  ap- 

irs  round  the  corner.  "When  are 

■going?"  he  asks. 

Later,"  1  assure  him.  "Have  you 
i shed  weeding  the  herb  garden?" 

"here  is  the  accumulated  work  of  sin 
'  ks  to  attend  to,  tor  even  on  his- 
ic  days  ordinary  life  goes  on.  Not 

lout  interruption,  though.  The 
1  ne  keeps  on  ringing.  Newspapers, 
loand  television  stations  from  Paris, 
B  sink i,  Copenhagen,  London, 
.•ne,  Jerusalem,  Washington,  want- 
icomments,  demanding  interviews 
f  sorry,  1  tell  them  brightly,  Mr.  Brink 
way.  1  have  no  phone  number  for 
i1 .  The  sorting  i  >t  the  W(  irk  pn  >ceeds 
Jits  and  starts.  In  the  background 
iTV  is  coursing  steadily  through 
V  Jay's  chaotic  progress.  (Mandela. 

V.  de  Klerk.  Blithe  or  harassed 
Hcespersons  of  the  Independent  Elec- 


toral ( .'ommission.  The  hist  l.adv  / 
on/51  hope,  says  Marike  de  Klerk,  that  the 
new  South  Africa  will  still  have  a  place  foi 
the  values  wc  have  all  grown  up  with. 
Ah,  brave  new  wi  >rld.) 

A  knock  on  the  door.  "Is  it  not  time 
now?"  asks  Atuell. 

"I'll  come  and  tell  you,"  1  promise. 
"Why  don't  you  trim  the  edges  of  the 
lawn  in  the  meantime?" 

He  utters  an  undefinahle  si  mnd  and 
ambles  <  iff. 

The  weather  is  getting  worse.  I  re- 
member a  Christmas  Day  when  1  w  as 
five  or  six:  playing 
outside  with  my  pre- 
sents, 1  stopped  to 
gaze  up  at  the  fierce 
blue  sky  that  seemed 
no  different  from  oth- 
er days.  Surely,  I 
tin  lught,  i  m  Christ- 
mas Day  there  >  night 
ti  1  be  a  spec  1.1I  look 
about  the  sky  to  tell 
us  that  it's  a  special 
day.  Today's  leaden 
skies  hear  no  exceptional  message  ei- 
ther, and  yet  this  is  the  hinge  where  fu- 
ture turns  on  past,  where  everything 
is  suppi  >sed  ti  (change,  to  change  utterly 
(On  the  day  after  Mandela's  release 
from  prison  in  1990,  a  journalist  in 
Grahamstown  took  to  the  street  tor 
comments  from  ordinary  citizens.  "And 
how  do  you  feel,"  he  asked  a  black 
hawker  sitting  beside  her  wares  ( m  the 
pavement  in  front  ot  a  store,  "about 
Mandela  being  tree.'"  The  woman 
looked  at  him  placidly.  "1  still  haw- 
trouble  selling  my  vegetables,"  she  said.) 

A  knock  on  the  door.  Atwell  pre- 
sents a  pair  ot  broken  shears;  from  a 
pocket  he  produces  his  voluminous 
white  alarm  clock.  "It  is  now  fifteen 
minutes  past  eleven,"  he  says. 

I  know  when  I  am  beaten.  ".All 
right,  we  can  gi >  now." 

We  have  cc  >nsulted  with  friends  1  in 
the  telephone;  the  Mowbray  polling 
station  closest  to  our  house  is  report- 
ed to  have  a  shorter  queue  than  most 
others.  With  a  sense  ot  historical  ful- 
fillment we  set  out.  What  we  do  not 
know  is  that  the  confusion  in  the  black 
township  ot  Khayelitsha,  where  no 
ballot  papers  have  been  deliv  ered,  has 
resulted  in  busloads  of  voters  being 
transported  to  Mowbray.  When  we  ar- 
rive there,  just  as  the  ram  begins  to 


The  WAIT  SEEMS 
INTHRMINABLE.  YET 
TI  IERE  IS  AN  EXUBERANCE 
IN  THE  CROWD.  WE 
ARE  THE  RAINBOW 
OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 


come  down,  there  is  a  formidable 
queue,  four  or  five  abreast,  rea<  nin 
hundreds  of  meters  to  the  speedv  .. 
and  halfway  back.  This  is  going  in  tak' 
at  least  two  hours,  |  tell  Atwell. 
"We  stay,"  he  says. 
"N<  it  in  this  ram,"  says  Maresa.  "I'll 
vote  tomorrow."  She  drops  off  the  two 
of  us  with  .1  black  umbrella  and  drives 
home  for  raincoats,  which  she  deliv  - 
ers ten  minutes  later.  By  that  time  we 
are  already  swept  tip  into  the  waiting 
en  »wd  and  the  line  behind  us  is  length- 
ening. The  pouring  rain,  it  turns  out, 
unifies  human  souls 
and  bodies.  1  lolding 
the  umbrella  1  >ver 
At  w  ell's  head  and 
mine,  1  find  hi >th  my 
arms  pushed  heav- 
enward, like  tin  'se  1  if 
an  ancient  Moses 
blessing  the  prom- 
ised land,  as  two 
women  duck  under 
tor  protection;  at 
least  tc  >ur  m<  ire  pe<  >- 
mddle  against  us  t<  >  find  si  ime  sem- 


blance  1  if  shelter. 

"This  is  a  blessed  day,"  anm  tunces  a 
solemn  young  man  behind  us,  beam- 
ing upward  into  the  rain 
Si  1  begins  a  menu  irable  wait 


here  are  brief  letups  in  the  rain, 
but  the  earth  is  soggy  and  everybody  is 
bedraggled  and  spattered  with  mud; 
yet  there  is  a  buoyancy,  an  unrestrained 
exuberance  in  the  crowd.  We  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  whole  rainbow  ot 
South  Africa,  all  shades  from  shiny 
boot-polish  black  through  various 
browns  and  ochers  and  beige  to  the 
many  shades  ot  pale  that  pass  tor  white; 
in  the  common  predicament  ot  the 
bad  weather  and  the  shared  experi- 
ence ot  waiting — throughout  the 
seemingly  interminable  day  1  remind 
myself  thai  in  a  language  like  Spanish 
the  word  for  "waning"  also  means 
"hoping" — pools  of  conversation  in 
the  k mg  e  n  iwd  spill  int< >  1  me  am  »ther 
to  form  niie  moving  river  ot  talk:  ban- 
tering, encouraging,  teasing,  laughing, 
sharing,  in  Xhosa  and  Sotho  and  En- 
glish and  .Afrikaans.  Businessmen  and 
street  sweepers,  academies  and  do- 
mestics, si  iciety  ladies  and  chars,  the  af- 
fluent and  the  jobless,  all  mingle  easily, 
even  enthusiastically.  (What  is  going 
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m  become  nl  the  hrst  Lady's  "val- 
tio".')  From  the  badges  some  people 
iii  wearing  and  the  posters  and  flags 
■II  liiinihuses  bringing  on  ever  more 
iple.il  is  clear  thai  most  ol  the  par- 
ties contesting  the  ele<  fion  are  also 
represented  among  us;  yet  no  one,  as 
i. ii  as  I  i  an  make  out,  speaks  a  word  ot 
politics.  Instead,  we  talk  easily  and 
with  laughter  about  our  lives,  our  jobs, 
our  families,  about  the  long  wait. 

At  one  o'clock  Maresa  arrives  with 
coffee  for  At  well  and  me.  Like  the 
biblical  loaves  and  fishes  the  two  cups 
multiply  lobe  shared  b\  seven,  eight, 
ten,  a  dozen  people;  the  last  drops  of 
sugar  at  the  bottom  are  noisily  slurped 
up  by  a  cherubic  blac  k  baby  waiting  on 
bis  mother's  lap  in  a  minibus. 

There  are  many  people  with  babies 
or  small  i  hildren:  not  a  very  wise  idea, 
I  think  at  the  beginning,  but  as  the  day 
wears  on  1  begin  to  wonder  whether 
they  w  ere  not  more  prescient  than  we 
were.  By  the  tune  we  reach  the  booths 
these  children  may  well  be  old  enough 
to  vote. 

More  Samaritans  appear  with  buns 
and  fruit  and  juice  and  Coke  to  hand 
out;  still  others  turn  up  with  bundles 
ot  black  plastic  trash  bags  to  use  as 
cover  against  the  ram.  Soon  a  whole 
variety  ol  new  fashions,  all  in  black 
plastic,  are  devised,  leading  to  more 
banter  and  laughter. 

At  one  point  we  are  stuck  in  the 
same  mud  pool  for  an  hour  and  a  halt; 
no  one  knows  w  hat  has  caused  it,  yet 
no  one  complains.  There  are  no  toilet 
facilities,  so  from  tune  to  tune  men 
dn  >p  ( >ut  >  it  the  line  and  cr<  >ss  the  broad 
si  reel  to  a  water  tower  <  m  the  tar  side. 

At  irregular  intervals  Atwell  takes 
i  mi  bis  alarm  clock  to  check  the  time. 
"1  think  we  shall  still  be  here  at  three," 
be  says.  Which  is  when  he  usually 
knc  icks  <  4).  Bur  he  seems  un- 
r'B^      perturbed  by  the  prospect. 


I 


wo  o'clock.  Halt  past.  Three 
"'dock.  1  ialt  past,  hour  o'clock.  Maresa 
renin  is  with  m<  ire  c<  >ffee  and  a  hamper 
■  it  hisi  mis;  this  rime  there  is  enough  for 
twenty  <  ir  thtrrv  members  ot  the  crowd. 
"  I  hank  yi  hi,  Mama.  Thank  you,  Ma- 
ma," they  call  out  after  her. 

I  he  solemn  black  youth  behind  me 
inns  out  to  be  one  of  my  first-year 
i.s  ,ii  the  i  niversity  of  Cape 
I  don't  mind,  he  proposes  at 


one  stage,  and  since  it  is  ohvioi  w 
have  the  time,  why  don't  1  given 
some  notes  on  a  prescribed  book  e 
having  some  problems  with.'  lb 
comes  a  full-fledged  lecture. 

I  lalf  past  tour.  We  are  now  ath 
edge  of  the  sports  complex,  wic 
serves  as  the  voting  center.  I  c 
sionally  the  conversations  taltetin 
subside;  people  are  really  getting 
hausted  now.  But  what  the  hell.  I  e.i 
inch  one  shuttles  along  is  a  step  |q 
er  to  that  consummation.  Here\ 
been  waiting  for  six  hours;  sonj  | 
these  people  have  been  waiting 
thirty,  forty,  fifty,  sixty  years.  The  c  ji 
try  has  been  waitinrfi 
three  and  a  halt  centtjt 


F 


t 


ive  o'clock.  We  are  very  cc 
now.  And  each  face  emerging 
those  big  doors  ahead  carries  the  i 
ant  message  of  fulfillment,  of  a  jo) 
great  to  express  in  words.  New  rijl 
of  cheerfulness  beset  the  crowd 
have  all  become  members  of  one  ; 
extended  family.  Black,  brown,  w 
in  the  course  of  this  one  day  a 
miracle  has  been  taking  place.  A 
w  eek  ago  some  people  had  hegii 
barricade  themselves  in  their  ho 
expecting  a  wave  ot  violence  to  sw 
them  today.  What  is  happening  ht 
the  opposite.  We  are  discover 
through  the  basic  sharing  of  thb 
perience,  that  we  are  all  S( 
Africans.  It  is  as  simple  and  mot 
tons  as  that.  Most  of  us  will  returi  8, 
our  separate  existences  tomorrow 
the  commotion  of  the  coming  < 
months,  years,  much  of  this  clay 
fade.  But  there  is  one  thing  we  cati  r 
ever  forget:  the  knowledge  of  ha 
been  here  together;  the  awareness 
life,  a  country,  a  humanity  we  share 


achieving  what  has  seemed  i in 
sible  we  have  caug! 

H glimpse  of  the  possible 
alt  past  five.  Atwell  and  1 1 
reached  the  threshold.  Briefly,  we 
at  each  other.  We  put  our  hand: 
each  other's  shoulders.  Then  w< 
in,  each  on  his  own,  but  sharii 
small  precious  moment  of  history 
li  takes  only  a  minute.  We  ret 
from  the  cubicles,  Jongihan 
Bantsa  and  I.  Maresa  is  waiting 
take  us  home.  It  is  over.  It  will  t 
er  be  over. 
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CONFESSIONS 
OF  A  NAME-DROPPER 

Dash  Butler,  Meet  Outerbridge  Horsey 
By  Don  Asher 


ve  nev  er  been  one  of 
:oterie  of  die-hard  Bob 
in  fans — 1  grew  up  in  a 
rent  music. il  era — bur 
>ermanently  endeared 
^elt  t<  i  me  in  the  Sixties 
n  he  responded  to  .in 
^viewer's  hypothetical 
ti< m,  "What  w<  mid  be 
•  first  act  it  you  were 
ted  president  of  the 
ted  States'"  I  )y bin's  an- 
r:  "Make  McGeorge 
Jy  change  bis  name." 
ames  irritate,  amuse,  se- 
,  pique,  te.ise  (cellist  Yo 
1,i),  charm,  bemuse,  in- 

dishelief  (scientist 
.H.  Boot,  co-inventor 
ie  multi-cavil  y  mag- 
an;  cartoonist  Berkeley 
thed),  flash  like  ban- 

(Nobel  laureate  in 
nistry  John  Warcup  Conforth, 
:y  battit  Pincay  Jr.),  or  brush  the 
like  velvet  (gospel  singer  Verlin 
lies,  actor  Shane  Rammer,  actress 

Skye:  say  them  soft  and  it's  al- 

like  praying). 

>me  are  too  good  to  be  true:  clas- 
i  pianist  Emanuel  Ax  (catnip  for 
musicians;  outsiders  may  not  uet 
San  Francisco  criminal  lawyer 


ftsher  is  a  jazz  pianist  and  a  novelist;  his 
(rations  on  the  musician's  life, "Never 
1  the  Bill  With  .1  (  'himp,"  appeared  in  the 
11992  issue  oj  Harper's  Magazine.  I  Us 
irecent  book,  Notes  From  .1  Battered 
id,  is  published  by  Harcourt  Brace. 


LeRue  Grim,  screenwriter  Babaloo 
Mandel,  ex-Sec  ret  Serv  ice  agent  Ru- 
fus  Youngblood  (he  shielded  LBJ  dur- 
ing the  fateful  Dallas  motorcade), 
Perot  campaign  director  Orson  Sw  in- 
dle, FBI  agent  1  lufty  ( -( >vert,  and  0  >m- 
mander  in  chief  of  U.N.  troops  in 
Korea  General  Charles  Hartwell 
Bi  mesteel. 

I )( ic's  the  job  seek  the  name  1 11  vice 
versa.'  For  stiff-upper-lip  propriety 
bordering  on  the  imperial,  consider 
American  diplomats  Holsey  G. 
Handyside,  Viron  Peter  Vaky,  G.  Mc- 
Murtrie  Godley  (President  Dylan 
would  have  acted  with  dispatch),  and 


the  redoubtable  Outer- 
bridge  Horsey.  Were  their 
parents  stoned  or  vision- 
ary .'  In  any  case,  the  gen 
tlemen  seemed  born  to 
ambassadorships,  minor 
cabinet  posts.  One  could 
speculate  1  hat  the  Des- 
tinies w  ere  gathered  round 
t  he  cradles  1  >t  pr<  >  h  >< >t- 
ballers  Thane  Gash,  Otis 
Sistrunk,  Tunc h  llkin,  and 
C  iodwin  Turk.  Was  it  not 
ti  irei  irdained  that  Man  Ray 
w  <  mid  become  an  artist, 
J  1  m  Shoulders  .1  world  - 
champion  n  >dei  1  pert*  inner, 
and  1  >enver  Peckinpah  a 
Far  West  superior  court 
judge.'  No  one  should  have 
been  surprised  w  hen  young 
Galway  Kinnell  and  C  iuil- 
laume  Apollinaire  even- 
tually donned  the  poet's  cloak,  )ude 
Acers  the  chess  master's  crown. 

A  few  years  ag<  1 1  began  to  m  ttice  in 
newspaper  accounts  a  preponderance 
of  quintessentially  rube  names  touched 
with  grandiosity  among  the  corps  of 
law-enforcement  officers,  from  urban 
chief  i  >t  p<  dice  n  1  rural  c  1  instable:  Val- 
don  }.  Burkett,  Garand  Gruher,  Seals 
W.SwaffordJere  Beck.Thor  (!)  Flad- 
wed,  Surry  Poole,  Reno  Rapagnani, 
J.  R.  Swicker,  J.  Bean  Salinas,  Code 
Wilkinson  I!  (the  list  liberally  sprin- 
kled w  ith  prefati  >rv  initials  and  termi- 
nal Jr.'s,  Us,  and  Ill's).  In  a  profession 
not  known  for  affectation  or  cultural 
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:         ii>  nil  with 
i         its  top  ( ifticers 

answers  in  Commander  DiarmuiJ 
Phllpott.'  (A  delightful  exception: 
Berkeley,  Calitorni  >'s  current  police 
chief,  l>a-li  Butler.)  Since  law  en- 
torceinent  tends  to  he  a  cottage  in- 
dustry, sons  following  in  J, ids' 
footsteps,  arc  the  lathers  solely  re- 
sponsible tor  the  curious  christen- 
ings— a  mass  flouting  of  convention  by 
a  prev  ious  generation  stamped  Pat, 
Mike,  and  C  !harlie?The  phenomenon 
appears  to  extend  t<  >  the  officers'  wives. 
One  finds  a  glut  of  Shirlees,  Karils, 
Lauralees,  Melodies.  Perhaps  the  odd- 
ly named  seek  out  one  another  like 
the  magnet  the  filing,  the  yum  the 
shoe. 

I  Ik-  extravagance,  invention,  hope, 
mimicry,  whimsy,  love,  mindlessness, 
and  outright  madness  parents  bring 
to  the  naming  of  a  child!  It  is  the  in- 
fant's first  caress,  the  breeze  that  tills 
his  or  her  fragile  sails,  propelling  the 
boat  on  its  chancy  voyage.  Then  why 
yoke  twin  hoys  with  the  names  Adolf 
and  Panic  v,  as  did  a  former  classmate 
of  nunc  '  One  bears  an  ineradicable 
stigma;  the  other — in  his  first  week 
of  life — sounds  like  an  old  man.  The 
late  photographer  Imogen  Cunning- 
ham dubbed  her  three  sons  Gryffyd, 
Rondall,  and  Cadriac.  The  merer  is 
hypnotic,  raising  an  echo  of  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abednego. 

1 VI  the  parents  of  Vane  Vest,  won- 
dering which  way  the  wind  would  blow 
for  their  son,  have  a  premonition  that 
he  would  benefit  from  a  lambent  airy 
signature  befitting  a  future  featured 
dancer  with  the  San  Francisco  Ballet 
( Company' The  twin  lures  of  allitera- 
tion and  duplication  generated  the 
late  psychoanalyst  fink  Erikson,  L.A. 
police  chief  Willie  Williams,  theolo- 
gian Martin  E.  Marty,  and  former 
Kansas  governor  |ohn  St.  John.  All 
overcame  their  parents'  cutesy 
predilections  to  achieve  celebrity,  as 
did,  to  our  regret,  Sirhan 


A 


Sirhan. 


word  about  nicknames.  I  spent 
a  halt-dozen  summers  at  a  brother-sis- 
ier  e  amp  in  the  Berkshire  I  lilh  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, starting  when  I  was  tour. 
My  widowed  mother  was  hired  as  di- 


etitian and  sroreroom  manager 
c  amp,  and  in  lieu  of  salary  my  Id 
brother  and  I  were  enrolled  fre  E 
ery  camper  had  a  nickname,  ar  tl 
bunk  counselors  were,  for  rhe  iq 
pan,  imaginative  in  their  assignrwii- 
A  tew  days  into  the  summer  thtpj 
first  names  fell  away  tor  goodarj 
years  later  you'd  remember  only  flai 
drake,  Rinso,  Mahatma  (a  brow&tj 
shriveled  seven-year-old),  Shaid- 
Toto  (after  rhe  comedian,  no^tfi- 
doy),  Stringbean,  Cupid,  Actpj 
Deuce  (tennis-playing  twins),  m 
the  youngest  camper  my  first  pa 
temperamental  and  weepy,  and  jei- 
most  of  my  time  warehoused  in  a  |n| 
box  with  a  pail  and  a  colorful  v;jie| 
of  tiny  shovels.  Not  unreasonqly  - 
got  ragged  Shovels.  1  didn't  dij.it 
cried  bitterly.  1  wanted  to  be  Bu<l  5 
in  Rogers,  or  Jack,  as  in  ArmsriTt 
My  counselor  telt  the  personasje 
wrong.  1  kepr  howling.  My  mdt 
brought  me  a  barch  of  cookies  jo 
the  storeroom  to  shut  me  up.(1 
counselor,  watching  me  gobble  tja  . 
grew  pensive.  To  this  day  th<ja 
campers  I'm  srill  in  touch  with— m 
now  in  their  sixries — address  meio 
man,  as  Cookie. 

Whenever  1  run  across  nickn  n 
in  the  press,  particularly  the  morjt 
tic  mobster  pseudonyms — John  "J 
ey  the  Lackey"  Cerone,  Antho* 
"Big  Tuna"  Accardo,  Thomas 
Balls"  Mancuso — 1  think  of  those  jj 
mers  among  rhe  rail  Berkshire  p< 
The  next  time  the  Mafia  hier 
passes  out  names  I'd  be  happy  til 
queath  them  Shovels,  which,  gj| 
the  profession,  could  be  assignee 
discriminately. 

On  the  subject  of  ingenuity  an| 
sumed  names,  the  dastardly  James 
Ray  (why  are  notorious  culprit 
ways  reported  in  the  media  with  t 
full  names?)  showed  consider 
imagination  in  concocting  the  j 
Eric  Starvo  Gait  while  on  the  larr 
lowing  the  King  assassination, 
Lee  I  iarvey  Oswald  a  paucity  foi 
use  of  "A.  Hidell"  on  an  invoice 
rifle.  On  a  more  exalted  plane  Ha 
La  van  Jr.  deserves  kudos — or  wa' 
press  agent's  idea.' — tor  his  sragt 
vention,  Van  Clibum.  (Somehow 
knew  up  front  it  was  a  phony.)  S 
memorable  pseudonyms  we  almos 
gret.  For  rhe  sake  of  a  personal  a 
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statement,  turncoat  novelist 
irj^e  Sand  abandoned  both  her  sex 
her  lilting  birth  n  unc,  Aurore 
■>in.  Rev  Rubers  is  m.ir^u.ihlv  a  fine 
poke's  name,  hut  .11  the  cost  ol 
nard  Slye.  Piquant  (  loncetta  ln- 
a  was  aband(  »ned  t.  >r  bland  ( -1  >nnie 
/ens.  And  was  raffish,  bawdy  Jel- 
.oll  Morton  worth  the  loss  of  Fer- 
md  La  Menthe? 

trippers,  go-go  girls,  and  topless 
brmers  have  cust<  >marily  displayed 
iton  tlair  in  their  noms  de  guerre, 
in^  the  Forties  and  Fifties  1  played 
iquadrons  of  exotic  dancers  in  the 
ipike  roadhouses  1  if  si  mthern  New 
land.  In  fond  memory  Bella  Adon- 
Ginger  Rhale,  R.  isetta  Stone,  Eve 
;rry.  Beryl  Bang!  (exclamation 
tt  hers),  and  September  Morn  toss 
r  lovely  heads. 

ut  none  could  hokl  a  candle  to 
topless  seventeen-year-old  go-go 
cer  who  in  1975  strutted  her 
es  on  the  deck  of  the  submarine 
.S  Finback  out  of  Port  Canaver- 
-the  sailors  adored  her,  the  skip- 
(intimations  of  Tailhook)  w  as 
sequently  stripped  of  his  com- 
id — the  incomparable,  inscru- 
e,  insurmountable  Cat  Futch. 
low  do  fiction  writers  name  their 
racters?  According  to  Boris  Paster- 
's mistress  (the  model  for  Lara), 
nation  struck  when  he  chanced  to 
;  down  at  a  manhole  cover  dis- 
ing  the  manufacturer's  imprint, 
'AGO. 

•ickens,  of  course,  was  in  a  class 
limself.  Seth  Pecksniff.  Uriah 
p.  Judy  Smallweed.  (The  mi  ideni- 
fiction  writer  emulates  the  master 
is  peril.  The  galleys  1 if  a  first  n<  >v- 
nce  came  to  me  for  promotional 
'  from  an  editor  w  hose  cover  let- 
was  w  ildly  enthusiastic.  I  never 
iast  the  opening  sentence:  "St<  irm 
ighter  slept.")  Nor  was  (.  iroucho 
slouch.  Otis  B.  Driftwood.  Rutus 
iretly.  Hugo  Z.  Hackenbush.  (For 
tries  Schwab  cx  Co.'s  1  lugo  W. 
ickenbush,  currently  an  executive 
president  in  the  San  Francisco 
e,  to  have  attained  such  a  lofty 
I  on  the  corporate  ladder  is  little 
t  of  astonishing.  Talent  aside,  the 
s  against  his  rise  must  have  been 
sring. ) 

.  small  digression:  the  matter  of 

Continued  on  page  76 
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PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK 

^  ny        At  Affordable  Prices! 

Jf-^fe  l^cH  MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED 

'  Publishing  program;  manuscript  analy 

^»  >7  SIS- t>ook  P"nt>"3-  publicity,  advertising. 

M    500  cps.  sales  promotion   Fiction,  non  fiction, 

2-COW  trover  juvenile  'Welcomed  Free  Price  List 

1-800-277-8960  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS 

MX  3581 -F  •  CHAPEL  HILL,  NC  27515-3581 


Well-known  editor,  writer,  teacher  (Esquire, 

- 

■ 

ri  sti  i n.-,  in >vels,  and 

•  - 


We  write  everything.  Reports,  papers, 

■  Park.  Ill  60501. 

Research/writing-  Academic  and  other. 

~  rv  ie  e,  i  hicago,  111.  60714 

PUBLICATIONS 


SOLUTIONS 

Magazine  is  the  place  to  start  regaining  con- 
trol in  human  relations,  politics  and  your 

health.  For  a  free  copy,  write  to: 
SOLUTIONS,  .30  Rim  Rd', \A,  NY  10044 


Socialist  biweekly.  Since  1  ?s9  1 .  Four 

C  ultural,  histiiricalh  based,  literate  news- 

■ 


/ /ii  liadii.nl  Romantic  integrates  19th- 
■ 

Human  Economy.  Quarterly  newsletter  on 

: 

Ol  T-OF-PRINT  BOOK'S 


Caxton  Booksearch.  Ellison  Bay,  N3C't> 

- 

Out-of-print  bookfindcr.  Send 


C.  LsMfleJ  RjU  *  Mil 


\SSIFIK1) 


!FS  Books.  Out-of-print  hooks  located, 
nclude  phone/address  with  wants.  P.O.  Box 
N'.'l     \j  59  

BOOKS 


cUeairSeii  ~Scrolls  are  but  a 

— Uj^y p an  ot  man>  >l<inJing  disco\enes  in  this  half- 
centun  that  have  revolutionized  scholarK 
studies  ol  Biblical  Prophecy  and  exegesis, 
hallenging  long  held  traditions  &  beliefs 
If  vou  ever  wondered,  thia  is  what  you've  been 

waiting  for!  It  last   enst  critique  thai 

tell*  it  like  it  really  is!  •  Send  *10  SASE  I  f 
SC  I  •  P  O  Box  260917  •  Piano.  TX  7502< 


"Flunk  the  PAPS  of  Ph.D.  Socialism." 
Free  leaflet.  Write  DDEC,  P.O.  Box  5744- 
H,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49501-5744 

Booklover's  smorgasbord.  Free  catalogue. 
Iron  Kettle  Books,  Hancock  Road, 
Williamstown,  Mass.  01267. 


Do  you  ever  wonder 
what  real  people 
really  do  in  bed? 


sex: 

an  oral  history 


Find  out  in  Harry  Maurer's  colorful, 
personal,  and  explicit  collection  of 

real-life  experiences.  Read  it  alone  or 
in  bed,  with  someone  you  love — 
or  just  like  a  lot. 

<3b 


$22.95  at  bookstores  now, 
or  to  order  call  1-800-253-6476 


VIKING 


Graduate  students  and  professors!  New 
academic  book  serv  ice!  No  sales  tax,  tree 
fourth-class  shipping;  open  seven  days, 
worldwide  shipping  available;  mailing  list. 
Carpe  Diem  Books/New  Orleans;  (800)542- 
7466;  e-mail  =  "hteratur.i@aol.com." 


©  PC  DOS  Compatible 
VOCABULARY  BUILDING  SOFTWARE 

Score  high  on  vocabulary  sections  of  SAT. 

GRE.  lSAT.  and  other  standardized  tests!! 

RESULT  ORIENTED!!  Easy  lo  install  ana  easy  to  use" 

CREATE  UNIQUE  DRILLS  &  ENHANCE  SPEED  READING" 


Send  check  Of  money  order  for  $24.00 

payable  to  Sullivan  Associates 

PO  6o«  2572  New  Smyrna  Beach  FL  321 70 


Ml  SIC 


Everything 
important 


Piano  Buyer's  Guide  Video- 
1  m  iw  abi  nit  rhi 

musical  decision.  Professional  piano  people 
-hare  their  knowledge  with  video/book - 
let/checklist.  519.95  +  scsih.  Great  gift  idea. 
•  -I 


RHINEBECK  RECORJS 
Classical  CD's 

Attentive  Service  Informed  Recommend  km 
All  Labels,  incl.  Imports  Competitive  F  Hr^— 
(800)446-2084 
POB  299  Clinton  Corners,  NY  12514 


MAIL  ORDER 


\\  orlds  Record 
P.O.  Box  1922 
Novato,  CA  94<i 
Compu  i  Dis 
Rt.tt/kif.  -  V14 
Write  for  free  ca|| 
or  phone  (X00)  74|j 


BOOKPLATES 


American  Artists  of  the  Bookplate 

1990  (155  pp.).  A  directory  of  mor 
fifty  modern  artists.  Biographies,  il 
tions,  and  information  to  commission 
sonalized  design.  For  institutions  a 
dividual*:  $15  postpaid.  Free  lntorn 
Cambridge  Bookplate,  Box  340, 
bridge,  Mass.  02238.  

EDUCATION 

Guatemala:  studv  Spanish.  Individi 

instruction,  homestay.  (612)  690-947  I 


Major  British  university  offers  t 

International  MBA 
entirely  through  home  study 

Cboem  m  one  of  die  wodd*i  bea  MBA's  by  tne  Eecnomut  14. 

No  Bachelor'*  or  GMAT  required 

Originally  founded  1 821 
HE  RIOT-WATT  UNIVERSITY 
°"'    Agency  for  the  Distance  Learning  MBA 
1-800  1780  S  hairnet  Avenue.  SuUe  2 

THE-WATT        Berkeley.  Caiifornia  94709 


Studv  Chinese  at  home.  Free  broc 
Write:  A1CS,  Box  45  3,  Chariest  - 
W.  Va.  25414. 


Span  is 


read  some  . 

♦  Intermediate  loci  Spanish  magazt 

♦  World  &  national  news  monthly 

♦  Bilingual  glossary  in  each  issue 

♦  KRtKK  Grammai  Guide  lor  subsc 

♦  HI  SH  t.rsi  issue     add  Si  more 

♦  \n  1  ncelleni  GtW 

♦  sis.  »$J2  -  ♦  v»5 
Edu<  \tionai  News  Skr\ 

i  Box  6047H  Din  HP.  Fumtsu  MA  010 
1  Call  <4|}|386~UW  hit  Ul 3) 31 

♦   \lso    Siandpunkt  Quarterly 


Teach  English  in  China.  One-year 
tions.  Stipend  provided.  Must  have  ut 
sitv  degree.  Call  China  Advocates:  i 
333-6474. 


f      i  Speak  Spanish 

like  a  diplomat! ■ 

I Learn  on  your  own  with  audio-cassette  cou 
used  by  U  S  State  Dept  Programmed  for 
learning    91  languages  in  all  Compreheni 
I  Call  or  write  for  free  catalog.    Our  22nd  y 


1  -800-243-1  234 


Spanish  lessons.  Information:  SASE, 
E.  45th  Street,  Tucson,  An:.  85730. 


1  'hree  t  s.      "5  per  word;  six  times,  S2.65  per  word;  twelve  times,  S2.55  per  word. 

nunt  ,i-  une  word  Classified  Display  Minimum  tine  inch.  One  time,  $200  per  co  i 
umn  inch,  twelve  i  une-.  5 140  per  column  inch.  The  closing  for  classified  copy  is  the  first  til 
:>  uil!  he  act .  pteJ  Make  checks  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine  and  send  to  Harper's  Class  u 
rre-pondeiKe  Address  inquines  to  Gayle  S.  Raskin,  Special  Sections/Classified  Man*. 


cielor's,  Master's,  Doctorate.  Guide  to 
t;ges  offering  non-residential  degree  pro- 
is  through  independent  home  study, 
credited,  economical,  accelerated  pro- 
lis.  Credit  given  for  prior  accomplish- 
es and  work  experience.  Free  brochure. 
John  Bear,  P.O.  Box  826H1,  Benicia, 
If.  94510.  (800)  835-8535. 


University  Degrees 


Self  Paced      Home  Study 
:  ociate  Bachelors  Masters  Doctors 

;  ness  Admin,  Psychology,  Finance 
,  Paralegal,  Inl'l  Business.  Health 

,  Human  Resources,  Tech  Mgmt 
I  00)477-2254  (24  hrs) 
i  them  California  University 

Fashion-HA,  Tustin,  CA  92680 


toral  degrees  by  research  in  diverse 
s.  Distance  learning  courses  arranged  in 
land  lead  to  European  academic  awards, 
general  prospectus  send  $9  to:  MD  Edu- 
inal  Consultants,  Royal  Albei  t  I  louse, 
i  Street,  Windsor,  Berkshire  SL4  1  BE, 
land. 

y  approved  university  degrees.  Eco- 
lical  home  study  tor  Bachelor's,  Master's, 
torate;  fully  approved  hy  California 
e  Council  tor  Private  Postsecondary  and 
ational  Education.  Prestigious  faculty 
asels  tor  independent  study  and  lite- 
erience  credits.  Free  information: 
tard  t'tews,  M  D,  (Harvard),  President, 
umhia  Pacific  University,  Dept.  2Fl>7, 
5  Third  Street,  San  Rafael,  Calif.  94901. 
')  552-5522  or  (415)  459-16SQ, 

3D  LEARN  SPANISH 

xico»Costa  Rica»Ecuador 'Guatemala  «More 

•  Leam  Spanish  the  RIGHT  way  FAST 


eriSpan  Unlimited 


•  Executive  Intensive  Programs 

•  Leisure  (ruins,  rainforest,  mote.. 


Box  40513  •  Phiij.PA  mo6«  1  -800-879-6640 


-'rnal  Associate,  Bachelor's,  Doctoral 
ees.  Business  administration,  law,  pa  ra- 
il, psychology,  technology  management, 
'nee,  MIS,  international  business, 
Ith-care  administration,  human  re- 
ces,  communications.  Southern  Califor- 
University,  202  Fashion- HA,  Tustin, 
t.  92680.  (800)  477-2254.  

vtPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

ie  typists.  PC  users  needed.  $35,000 
ntial.  Details.  Call  (805)  962-8000, 
B-224^2. 

paid  for  reading  books!  $100  per  book. 
I  name  and  address  to:  Calco  Publish- 
Dept.  C-658),  500  South  Broad.  Meri- 
'  CT  06450. 

resort  jobs.  Up  to  $2,000+  in  salary 
benefits.  Ski/snowhoard  instructors,  lift 
ators,  wait  statt,  chalet  staff,  and  other 
ions.  More  than  15,000  openings.  For 

k  information  call:  (206)  634-0469,  ext 

E9. 


h  money  reading  books.  $30,000/yr. 
ane  potential.  Details:  (805)  962-8000, 

fY-22432. 


HEALTH 


■  ip  your  troubles  in  "The  Worry  Box," 
yinswer  to  cancer.  $10.  Complete  "in- 

tions."  SASE  Sally,  P.O.  Box  42  54, 

sville,  Ark.  7250  V 


Birth  Control  hy  Injection,  b\   1    J  Vec- 

chio,  M  D.  The  untold  story  of  Depo- 
Provera,  the  three-month  contraceptive 
thai  was  withheld  from  American  women 
for  twenty-five  years  by  the  FDA,  while 
being  widely  used  abroad.  166  pages.  $9. 4*-) 
plus  $2  s&h.  To  order  .all:  (800)  882- 

3_273.  

Nordictrack.  $;>W»S.  C  all  now  and  yet  up 
to  $49.95  in  free  upgrades!  Factory  direct 
(800)  441-7891,  ext.  TW4H4.  

GIFTS 


BARNEV4ZED  TO  DEATH? 

[XPHCSS  WURSUF  WITH  THIS  SHIRT! 

13  k13  richly  detailed  comic  book  style  image, 
six  colors  hand  silkscreened  on  front  ol  ash 
colored  shirt  Available  in  M  L  XL  XXL  (XXL  add  S3) 

■  T  SHIRT  $15  (add  S3  S  S  H) 

iOO»g  tonon  ftpjvvwigm         Ml  til  uoc  S3  S  4  hi 

■  SWEATSHIRT  '22  (add  M  &  S  H) 

'7boi  sevso  cotwpui,       »i  as  ufld  a  s «  mi 
VISA  MasterCard  Please  tax  card  #  expiration  dale 
and  signature  to  509-747 1861  WA  res  8%  sales  lax 
Check  or  money  older  In  WILD  BILL  GRAPHICS 
W  filth  •  Spokane  WA  99?M  »  509747-4161 


Your  name  in  runes  on  handmade  paper. 
Suitable  tor  framing.  $5  from  Runes,  P.O. 
Box  423-H,  Yell-.u  Springs,  Ohio  45387. 


PENISES  OF  THE 
ANIMAL  KINGDOM 

Comparative  anatomy  chart  (23"x35")  depicts  the  male  copulatory  organs 
of  several  animate,  from  man  to  whale.  Features  the  fingerlike  appendage 
of  the  porpoise  penis,  the  extended  urethra  of  the  giraffe,  and  many  other 
genitological  oddities.  A  lithograph  of  rare  quality  suitable  for  framing  and 
diaplay.  Includes  an  insert  of  descriptive  text  Ideal  as  an  educational 
resource,  decoration  for  home  or  office,  or  unique  gift.  To  order:  send 
S8.95  +  $2  for  postage  &  handling  to  Scientific  Novelty  Co., 
Box  673-K,  Bloomington,  IN  47402.  Please  allow  two  weeks  for  delivery. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Bertrand  Russell  Society.  Informa- 
tion: HM,  516  Kyle  Avenue,  College  Sta- 
tion,  Tex.  77840.  

MERCHANDISE 


Discover  FACETS  VIDEO'S  astonishing  collection  of 
20,000  foreign,  classic  American,  silent,  documentary, 
fine  arts  and  children's  videos  and  laser  disks  that  you  will 
simply  not  find  anywhere  else.  Purchase  or  rent  by  mail. 
FACETS  VIDEO,  1517  W.  Fullerton,  Chicago  60614 


FREE  SAMPLER  CATALOG:  1-800-331-6197 


VACATIONS 

lelu> 


Genuine  Yucatan  hammocks.  Amazingly 
colorful,  astonishingly  comfortable.  Com- 
plimentary brochure  (800)  HAMMEX-2; 
(800)  42(vo^o2. 


OLD  TYME 1 

Rubber  Stamps 

Utterly  Divine  ,  „J2^  I 
Catalogue    M!^"  J 

'mm 


Replica  Swiss  watches.  Best  warranty, 
prices,  quality,  sets  ice,  guarantees.  (404) 
682-0609. 

Fiber  Arts  supplies:  spinning  wheels, 
handlooms,  fibers,  books,  equipment.  Cata- 
logue $3.  Fiber  McGce's  Closet,  Route  3, 
Box  66,  Richmond,  Mo.  64085.  (816)  776- 
2252.  

CONTACT  LENSES 

Buy  vour  contact  lenses  (all  brands)  at 
wholesale  prices.  Seventy  percent  savings. 
Example — disposables  ~fl7.  Information: 
(800)  521-351  1. 


Freighter  cruises — deluxe,  exotic  ,  in< 
sive.  TravLtips  Association,  Box  2KHBI 
Flushing,  N  Y.  1  1  558.  (800)  872  85K4 


GALAPAGOS 


You,  9  other  adventurers  and  our  licensed;  natural- 
ist  will  sail  by  yacht  to  explore  more  islands  than 
any  other  Galapagos  expedition.  60  trip  dates. 
Machu  Picchu  option.  Free  brochure 

Inca  Floats  510-420-1550 
131  VHP  63rd  St..  Emeryville  CA  94608 


Home  exchange.  Join  responsible  world- 
wide membership  tor  inexpensive  travel! 
(800)  788-C1TY. 


Great  Britain's  most  inviting  cottages,  manor 
houses  and  conversions  for  rent  Fully 
furnished,  bed/bath  linens,  telephone,  log  fires, 
garden,  plus  a  basket  heaped  with  provisions. 
Contact:  Suzanne  Cohen.  Agent  for  Rural 
Retreats,  94  Wmthrop  St  ,  Augusta,  ME  04330 
Tel.  207  622  0743,  Full-color  catalogue  S3. 


Florence:  Private  walking  tours.  Custom- 
designed  to  enchant  you;  in  and  out  of  the 
city.  (708)  432-1814. 


Invitation  to  Tuscany  is  a  small  Euro- 
pean firm  specializing  in  properties  In  west- 
central  'lliscany,  one  of  trie  must  beautiful 
areas  in  the  world  Villas,  ancient  lowers,  and 
farmhouses  for  rent  In  the  week.  Contact 
Suzanne  B.  Cohen,  North  American  Agent,  lM 
Wmthrop  St.,  Augusta,  Maine  04330.  (207) 
622-0743.  Catalogue  $3. 


France — charming,  affordable  country  house 
rentals.  Experience  the  French  way  of  vaca- 
tioning. Brochure/details.  Provence  West, 
Ltd.  (  $03)  674-6942;  tax  ( *03)  674-8773. 

GALAPAGOS 

Fabulous  10  night  excursion 
includes  air  to/from  USA/Quito/Galapagos. 
7  night  island  cruise  aboard  2573  ton  M/V  Ambasador. 
3  night  Quito  hotels,  transfers,  City  Tour  Colonial  Quito. 
S2995  inside  cabins.  S3065  outside  cabins. 
S3485  outside  Deluxe  Cabins  per  person,  double  occ. 
(10%  higher  7/15  to  9/4). 
Call  212-581-0100  or  1-800-448-2624 
(Valid  from  New  York.  Miami  or  Los  Angeles) 

ANCIENT  TEACHINGS 

Jesus  fictional — Incontrovertible  proof  $5. 
Abelard,  Box  5652-H,  Kent,  Wash.  98064. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Government  homes  from  $l  (U  repair). 
Delinquent  tax  property,  Repossessions. 
Vour  area:  (805)  962-8000,  ext.  GH-22432, 
tor  current  repo  list. 

 POETRY  

Poetry  published.  No  gimmicks.  Send  tip 
to  four  $300  award.  Quill  Books.  Box  5109- 
X,  Harlingen,  Tex.  78551-3109. 

Love  Poetry.  Passionate.  Contemporary. 
True  to  lite.  Original  music  background. 
Unique— you  won't  find  this  on  greeting 
cards.  Order  trout  the  poet.  CD,  $15  L'S; 
cassette,  $9.95.  Write:  The  Poet,  Box  996, 

La  Jolla,  Calif.  92038. 

Poetry  contest — $1,000.  Send  one  origi- 
nal poem.  Maximum:  twenty-tour  lines. 
Pacific  Run  Publications,  P.O.  Box  H069, 
Dept.  265U,  Seattle,  Wash.  98124  Possible 
pubheat  ii  m. 


>OPTS 


>pices.  (  irc.it 

- 


t 


^gOMV        ETHM«   VMERIC.YN  CL.\SS1CS 
\M.Vt  V  )UR  KM  I  Mi VI 
CAJUN   CLASSC  GUMBOS  ETOL^E  CRAWFISH  PIE 
,AM6AlA»A  COuBIBOUillON  7VDECCCBAB  DlRTYRlCi 
BOuDAiN  •  MGf'f      XMf  X  f  AJIT AS  CmMlCHANGAS  PCO  DE 

liJj.O  CEVICME  ScESO  T-trsC-iDC  CHAIUPAS  REFWOS 
AWAZNG  1ACC  SECRETS'  GOOD  OlD  BOY  SECRETS  Of  BUBBA 
CUiSiNE    Chicken  FRIED  S'EakS  GfttTS  »  GRAW  BBO  CHiu 
PSCANPiE  ETC   0M»  $8  FOR  25  AUTHENTIC  EASY  RECIPES  TO 
VASNCiA  MARKETING  P  O  BOX  IIM  MAGNOLIA  TX  773S6 


PERSONALS 


Worldwide  introductions!  Beautiful  single 
i   nil  i     I1  n  Hires,  descrip- 
tions: tree  League,  Box  5637-HM,  Reno, 


Personalized  stationery,  envelopes,  busi- 
ness cards  Low  prices.  Free  details.  Send  2 
stamps.  Box  750841,  Forest  Hills,  NY 

The  Letter  Exchange  brings  you  conversa- 
tion. Meet  minds,  not  bodies.  Send  SASE: 


Are  you  lonely 
and  romantic? 

Are  you  seriously  searching  for  love? 

I>>  the  people  around  you  seem  dull,  complacent, 
unromantic,  and  pack-oriented?  Have  you  been 
disappointed  in  your  hope  to  find  someone  you 
could  love?  I  lie  Happy  l  ew  can  send  you  self- 
descriptive  essays  written  by  intelligent  people 
who  are,  like  you,  longing  for  something  more 
You  decide  whom  to  contact.  (Also  open  to  gays  ) 
>r  free  information,  write:  The  Happy  Few®, 
Dept.  HM,  Box  382805,  Cambridge,  MA  02238 


Single  Booklovers,  a  national  group,  has 

I 

cr  ue    Box  117, 


Anachron  —  the  generation  bridge.  Older 
Russia,  Scandinavia,  France,  U.S.A.,  etc.: 


'.  our  L  ague.  1  i ■  luati 


Ai  the  Gate.  Meet  singles  sharing  values 
in  the  environment,  personal  growth,  spiri- 
i  uiliiy.  peace,  ju.stice.  Free  derails.  Box 


Singles  interested  in  arts  litid  compatible 
friends,  mates.  Cultun  I. over's  Connec- 
ti  :.s.  SASE  Box  1  274.  Torrance,  Calif. 


(510)  217-7640 


Artistic  Connections  linking  single  lovers 
ot  the  arts  across  the  nation.  Music,  art, 
film,  literature,  dance,  drama,  photography. 
Write:  AC,  Box  1 16,  Chatham,  N.J.  07928. 

Meet,  confidentially!  serious  and  fun  health- 
conscious  people.  Angelic,  Box  2418,  Falls 
( 'hun  h,  Va.  22042.  (703)  641-0015. 

Classical   Music   Lovers'  Exchange. 

Nationwide  link  between  unattached  music 
lovers.  Box  U,  Pelham,  N.Y.  10803.  (800) 
233-CMLS. 


Idealistic  man — 47,  kind,  loyal,  playful, 
hardworking  (M.D.),  nice-looking — seeks 
woman  match  for  friendship,  marriage, 
children.  P.O.  Box  282876,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94128. 

Spirituality,  health-oriented.'  N  Y/metro 
area.'  Events,  newsletter.  Free  brochure.  Con- 
st ious  Singles  ( Connection.  (212)  873-7187. 

British  pen  pals!  Selections  based  on  your 
interest,  age,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed! 
Free  details:  Transatlantic  Penfriends,  Box 
2176-H,  San  Pedro,  Calif.  907 3 1 . 

The  Singles  Registry.  Intellectual  and  sin- 
cere associations.  SASE  207  Hill-Lake 
Manor,  Hill  City,  Minn.  55748. 

W  idower,  60,  seeks  winsome,  adventure- 
some lady  to  tour  Australia  by  motorcycle, 
January  or  February  1995.  Box  8171, 
Belleville,  111.  62222. 

FT  CETERA 


Collect  social  security  benefits  at  an  early  age 
Qualify  for  early  retirement.  New  facts  show  how 
you  can  claim  money  due  you  now.  $10  for  the 
guide  Send  check  or  money  order  Order  today 
and  receive  a  free  $49  95  instant  travel-club 
membership  Order  from  United  Services,  4985 
Moorhead.  PO  Box  3624.  Boulder,  Colo.  80303. 


How  to  dump  your  wife.  Frank  advice. 
Send  S2  5  tor  confidential  copy.  Fender 
Publishing,  Mil  Fast  Madison,  Suite 
4<  A-Y  Seattle,  Wash.  1>N122. 

Drown  out  the  conservatives.  Call:  (900) 
529-0947,  ext.  212  and  we'll  let  Clinton 
know  what  you  think.  $  1 .98/min.,  18  and 
older,  touch-tone  only.  Infoservice,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  (21  3)  993-3  366. 

Learn  sign  language!  New  video  makes  it 
easy.  Flee  color  brochure  Write:  Harmony, 
47  W.  Division,  Dept.  1  10-HS,  Chicago,  111. 

60610. 


Do  you  pursue  a  path  to  wisdom  that  is 
not  found  in  today's  academic  or  commer- 
cial structures'  Do  you  reject  as  barren 
today's  repetitive  litany  of  ideologies?  Do 
you  raise  questions  that  illuminate  aspects 
ol  reality  others  may  wish  to  keep  unex- 
plored.' It  so,  we  think  you  will  be  interest- 
ed in  the  publications  of  the  Institute  for 
Vernacular  Philosophy.  For  information, 
please  send  name,  address,  and  U.S.  $1.50 
to  I  VP.  Box  643,  Bellows  Falls.  Vt.  05101. 


Continued  from  page  73 
Amy  Carter's  cat.  1  voted  for  her  f; 
for  president  in  1976  and  1980 
have  no  regrets,  but  the  suspifc 
lingers  that  family  caprice  tarred 
and  may  have  contributed  to  his  def 
fall.  There  was  brother  Billy,  of  co 
who  pushed,  among  other  thinj 
brew  called  Billy  Beer,  and 
peanut"  nephew  Willie  Carter  Sp 
whose  arrest  record  is  longer  than, 
Exxon  Valdez-  But  how  many  rem 
her  the  lead  weight  that  daughter  / 
saddled  her  cat  with.7  Misty  Mai 
Ying  Yang.  Should  that  have  tol 
something  we'd  have  preferred  nc 
know  about  this  cur 
Deep  South  clan? 


y  first  date  on  arriving  in 
Francisco  in  1959  was  a  blind 
rangement  with  a  beanpole  blc 
named  Stanley.  (One  assumes  her 
ents'  longing  for  a  son  was  bey 
control.)  It  didn't  work  out.  Ma  i 
she  was  way  too  tall  for  me.  The 
thing  she  said  on  opening  her  ar 
ment  door,  gazing  down  on  me  wi 
lopsided  smile,  was,  "My  God,  y< 
have  to  shinny  up  me  like  a  lamp 
just  to  kiss  me."  1  totally  forgot 
until  years  later  when  I  encountt 
her  in  a  restaurant  bar,  waiting  f 
tabic.  The  sheer  height  of  her,  the 
picion  that  if  she  smiled  the  sr 
would  be  crooked,  rang  a  far-off  1 
I  said,  "I  know  you  from  somewhe 
She  sipped  her  cocktail,  draggec 
her  cigarette,  and  blew  smoke  d' 
on  my  head.  "Rack  your  brain."  ' 
dated  once  or  twice — once."  "Yo 
hot.  What's  my  name?"  For  the  lif 
me  1  couldn't  remember,  but  I  kne 
was  masculine;  1  took  a  shot, 
my?"  The  crooked  smile  surfac 
"Close,  but  no  Havana." 

Another  sour  note:  a  former  w 
ress  at  the  Cafe  Majestic  in  San  Fi 
cisco,  where  1  play  piano  music  du: 
dinner,  was  named  Charity.  We  wor 
together  several  nights  a  week  for 
better  part  of  a  year.  Yet  each  tin 
addressed  her  my  mind  stalled,  t 
w  obbled  off  on  a  tangent.  Tie  obvi 
mnemonic — Faith,  Hope,  Charit 
tailed  to  kick  in.  I  called  her  alterna 
Destiny  and  Chastity.  She  thoug. 
was  toying  with  her.  I  explained  ab 
the  aging  process  and  short-term  m< 
ory.  She  was  not  mollified. 


T  R  AVE  L 


ie  young  wife  of  a  friend  of  mine 
in  insoluble  problem  with  lu-> 
i  name  Marable.  I  lis  father,  an 
inie  jazz  freak,  had  named  him 

Fate  Marable,  .1  fabled  river- 
pianist  w  hose  bunds  plied  the 
ssippi  during  the  early  decades 
?  century.  The  love  of  Marable's 
ras  sixteen  years  bis  junior,  and 
their  first  date  through  alm<  >st 
r  of  marriage  (as  he  recounted 

me)  there  had  been  ,1  strange 
in  the  relationship — or  rather, 
sing  note,  like  .1  piano  with  one 

key.  He  had  newer  been  able 
t  his  finger  on  it;  it  must  not 

been  a  very  important  note, 
e  composition  ("Lov  e  and  Mar- 
")  proceeded  without  it,  and 
the  most  astute  listener,  or  one 
y  familiar  with  the  score,  would 

been  aware  of  the  omission. 

one  Sunday  morning  in  the 
1  month  of  the  marriage  she 
1  in  distress  from  the  yard — she 
ut  her  hand  while  working  in 
irden — "Would  you  come  here 
LUte?"  He  stood  rooted.,  tor  the 
had  finally  struck,  a  high  thin 
me:  from  the  day  they  bad  met, 
een  months  earlier,  she  had 
r  once  addressed  him  by  his 
1  name — or  any  name  at  all. 
nentary  and  command  arrived 
ait  preface,  hurled  perempto- 
irougb  doorways  and  open  win- 
,  over  telephone  wires:  "It's 
1  just  got  a  flat."  "Would  you 
ie  clothes  in  the  dryer  on  your 
>ut?"  "How  about  helping  me 
e  table  for  a  change!"  A  lot  of 
ild  you"s  and  "How  about"s. 

Sunday  morning  Marable 
1  her  to  account.  She  readily 
ssed  to  the  prolonged  slight, 
rally  he  asked  for  an  explana- 

Her  answer  was  unnerv  ing: 
eel  funny  saying  your  name." 
/our  lov  er  and  your  husband," 
4arable  reasonably.  "I  still  feel 
'."  "Try  it,  just  once."  "1  can't. 

ask."  He  considered.  "Do  you 

to  see  a  doctor.'"  This  she 

hilarious — her  sensibility  had 
s  teetered  on  a  knife-edge  bal- 

She  doubled  over  in  racking, 
;tomping  laughter.  He  did  not 

the  matter  further.  To  this 
n  his  own  Inane,  he  remains 
less.  ■ 


TRAVEL  TAPES 


n<AIN  <>/  RlOl'liU'l" 

L   ^  audio  tapes  will  exhilarate  your  gray  matter  into  .1 
^      carnival  ride  of  colors  Each  90  minute  tape  brings  you 

a  dazzling  collection  of  great  new  music  and  storytelling  from 

renowned  and  new  artists  They'll  make  your  mouth  laugh. 

feet  tap.  and  eyes  tear-up 

*-  Call  rlghl  now  for  a  tree  catalog 

of  the  M  I  tapes  Better  yet,  have 

your  Visa  or  MasterCard  handy 

when  you  call  and  mention  Hjrpers 

We'll  send  you  Volume  I  for  just  S10 

(regularly  $15)  including  S&H  with 

our  money  back  guarantee  if  you're 

not  completely  satisfied 

1-800-676-7166 


TRAIN  OF  THOUGHT 

3334  E  Coast  Hwy.  #429 
Corona  Del  Mar  CA  92625 


Live  and  Learn 
Languages 
Overseas 

with 

•  Immersion  learning  in  small  classes,  30  hr/w 

•  People  of  all  ages  from  around  the  world 

•  2  to  12  week  courses  offered  year  round 

•  Various  accommodations  available 


O  France 
O  Germany 
O  Russia 


O  Spain 
O  Italy 
O  Japan 


O  Switzerland 


mmmm 


CALL  1-800-648-4809  for  a  Free  Brochure 


Traveling  /  I 
Overseas? 


Business  &  Vacation 

Rentals  Available 
in  over  25  countries 


EUROPA-LET 

I  N  C 


•Secluded  Villas 
•Ski  Chalets 
•Castles 
•Cottages  &  Farmhouses 
•Apartments  &  Flats 
•Private  Beach  Homes 

Europa-Lel,  Inc. 
Tropical  Lnn-Let 

92  North  Main  St 
/  .  ,  ,  Ashland.  OR  97520 

NC0p,i"iL^".L^  1503)  482-5806 

™  FAX:  (503)  482-0660 
1-800-462-4486 

The  Comfortable  Alternative  to  High  Rise  Hotels. 


Wines  and  Cuisine 
of  Italy  ami  Portugal 

Mariner  Tours  invites  you  toj  one 

of  our  small,  escorted  groups  to: 
Tuscany:  Cooking  classes  In  <  Gordon 
|  Bleu  School  of  Florence  in  h  15th  century 
1  farm-house,  visit  vineyards  with  a  wine 
j  expert...  September  and  October,  1994 
^  Piedmont  &  Tuscany:  Visit  premier 
|  wineries,  stay  in  elegant  inns,  sample  the 
!  fine  cuisine  of  the  regions. ..October,  1994 
\  and  Spring.  1995 

!  Portugal:  Vines  ai  d  tours,  wine  tastings 
!  and  accommodations  at  private  estates  and 
|  manor  houses. ..October,  1994 

kt,  *n 

?V     for  information  or  for  custom  tours  for  ^ 
fundraising,  gourmet  or  winelasting  club 


call:  617-267-6113 

   ^  i*8k' 


libs,  ^ 


HAWK,  I'M  YOUR  SISTER 

Women's  Wilderness  Canoeing 

River  Journeys  and  Seminars 

Writing  Retreats  with 
Sharon  Olds  &  Deena  Metzger 

Leadership  Training  for  Young  Women 

For  Women  and  Men 
Couples  Retreat,  Russia  in  1995 

BEVERLY  ANTAEUS  po  Box  9109  h 

Santa  Fe,  NM  87504  505-690  4490 


PALM  VILLAS  RESORT  is  located  just  minutes 
from  WALT  DISNFY  W<  »RLD*  EPCOT«  Center. 
MGM*  Studios,  SEAWORLD*  UNIVERSAL 
STUDIOS'!  WEI  'N  WILD' 
and  many  attractions  in  the 
Orlando  area  And.  don'l 
forget   the   white  sandy 

beaches  &  championship    PALM  I  VILLAS 

golt  nearby1 


T 

M  I VII 


ENJOY  YOl'R  FLORIDA  GET- A- WAY  IN  A 
CONDO  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  A  HOTEL! 


f  New  1.2,3,4  bedmi  condo 
f  Spacious  Master  Suites 
f  Full  kitchen/living/dining 
f  Private  Balcony 
f  Pool  •  Jacuzzi  •  Tennis 


t  World  Cup  Pkgs 
f  Golf  Packages 
*  Guest  Sere  ices 
T  Securin 
1"  Free  HBO 


1-800-396-2330 


aim  Villas  Resort  »8824  Coral  Palmb  Court  Ste  1  1  7 


■ 

sending  S I  for  each  sample 
pack  of  your  choosing- 
FIUER;  NON-FILTER; 
FILTER-MENTHOLATtD; 
AND  OR  POUCH  OF 
LOOSE  TOBACCO-vou 

I  we  leceiv 

of  tjie  same  item.  FOB  2  5 140,  Sample  Request  Department 
HARP8.  Santa  Fe,  NM  87  504.  Charge  telephone  sample 
orders ($4.00) to MC/V  (800)- 33 2 - 5 59 5 


SiJRGtON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Quitting  Smoking 
Now  Gieatty  Reduces  Serious  Risks  to  \bcu  Health 


Treat yourself... 


to  ihe  comfort  and  beauty  of  handwoven 
hammocks  from  Costa  Rica. 


Designed  to  provide  more  body  support  than 
the  top-selling  brand,  these  colorful  hammocks 
:  of  each  sale  will  be  con- 
tributed to  the  Monteverde  Cloud  Forest  Preserve. 

Single-S55  Double-$60 
Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  your  money  back.  Add 
S9.95  to  each  order  tor  shipping/handling.  Mail 
check  or  money  order  to  Costa  Rican  Treasures 
P.O.  Box  8764 
Toledo.  OH  43623 

number  with  your  rcques 


L 


ym,t]^ic  torian 


Ladies  is  your  Man  an  Eternal 
Boy?  1 1  so,  and  you  would  like 
to  make  him  the  proper 
gentleman,  then  we  offer  a 
beautiful  full  color  catalog  to 
assist  you.  Great  art,  clothing, 
hooks  and  quality  traditional 
implements.  Catalog  $5,  TNV, 
B  Forest  Dr..  Suite  68 H, 


LETTERS 


in-  more  cacophonous  than  coopera- 
tive. Electronic  discussion  groups  are 
difficult  to  follow  because  they  regu- 
larh  consist  oi  replies  to  replies  to 
replies,  obscuring  the-  original  message 
oi  qiieM  ion.  Moreover,  separation  on 
the  Net  from  the  kind  of  basic  human 
contact  present  in  ,1  telephone  con- 
versation allows  contributors  to  drift 
into  incivility  and  solipsism.  The-  t.ic  t 
that  one's  fellow  Net  correspondents 
seem  to  e  xist  only  .is  deletable  text  on 
.1  computer  screen  makes  it  easier  to 
feel  self-satisfied  about  always  being 
right  in  one's  own  elec  tronic  world. 

I  he  weakness  t  >f  the  traditit  >nal,  se- 
lective process  thai  doesn't  allow  ev- 
ei\  book,  article,  essay,  and  offhand 
remark  to  be  published  and  distributed 
around  the  world  is  that  the  people 
win  i  make  the  selectit  >ns  eh  >n't  always  do 
their  jobs  perfectly.  Worthwhile  work  is 
inevitably  passed  over,  but  at  least  some 
effort  is  made  to  judge  on  the  basis  of 
merit.  In  the  "malleable"  exchanges 
that  Kelly  praise  ,  unexamined  mum- 
bling <  an  be  distributed  as  easily  as  bril- 
liant thought.  The  ease  anel  power  of 
the  Net  to  distribute  information  is  a 
great  improvement  over  paper,  but  there- 
is  in >  intrinsic  value  attached  to  writing 
on  the  Net.  Indeed,  wider  anel  wider 
Net  access  may  <  mly  make  it  harder  ro 
find  the  wi  irk  <  it  pet  iple  win  >  truly  kn(  iw 
what  they  are  talking  about. 

( '.hristopher  ( )tt 
Pr<  ividenc  e,  R.I. 

As  1  read  and  re-read  Sven  Birkerts's 
e-ssa\  on  the  dangers  of  the  Internet 
turning  us  all  into  a  shallow  and 
schizoid  multitude,  1  could  not  help 
shuddering  with  an  excitement  1  might 
even  e all  electrical.  I  le  put  into  words 
the  gnawing  disquiet  I  bael  been  feel- 
ing for  years,  long  before  the  whir  of 
the  first  disk  drives.  Vet  Birkerts  diel 
not  take  his  argument  tar  enough. 

I  am  not  even  old  enough  to  re- 
member life  before-  telev  ision,  but  1 
would  ask  Birkerts  to  try  and  imagine  a 
lite-  long  before-  even  that  invention, 
b.iek  to  the- time  when  we  were  without 
another  object  we  now  take  for  granted: 
the  newspaper.  Birkerts  states  that  he 
"can't  ope  n  a  newspaper"  w  ithout  read- 


ing  about  some  new  aspect  of  t 
formation  highway,  and  thiscaus 
ti  i  wi  >nder  it  people  aren't  gettin  a 
tie  too  excited  about  the  promise  d 
iral  j(  >ys.  But  he  never  stops  n  >  qukti 
that  which  rests  in  his  hands  onjd 
ly  basis.  Perhaps  the  nature  of  a  ev 
paper — dead  tree  pulp — does  noia 
the  zest  of  the  Internet,  but  it  haul) 
the  same  things  he  complains  so 
Birkerts  must  nonce  the  way  ttV'd 
ration"  he  values  so  highly — "tirie 
perienced  vvithi  ait  the  awareness  e :: 
passing" — is  mterrupred  as  we  lit 
from  bunkers  in  Bosnia  to  the  wh  In 
e  c  mtest  in  Westchester  in  the  cotjie 
a  tew  pages.  A  newspaper,  on  aviai 
pn  >bes  tK  i  deeper  than  fourteen  a  jin 
inches.  And  when  was  the  last  time 
per  deliverer  offered  a  real,  humariu 

But  let's  not  pick  on  only  newsj 
for  fracturing  time  and  experiencj 
a  long  time  art  galleries  have  i|c 
v  iewers  from  Pointillism  to  (Jus 
fast  enough  to  make  their  heads 
and  a  day  in  the  theater  threate 
sprain  mouth  muscles  as  the  aud 
moves  from  laughs  to  frowns  and  I 
again.  Even  young  Jessica's  piano  rjl 
wrecks  the  pace  of  our  universe  a 
m<  »ves  from  allegro  to  waltz,  Beetb 
to  Bach.  It  isn't  natural! 

But  what  is  natural.'  Eliminat] 
the  ways  we  quick-order  and  con; 
ideas,  sounds,  anel  sensations  se 
by  others,  and  we  might  as  we 
hoeing  the  farm  w  hile  we  nurtun 
thoughts.  We  should  in  that  case,1 
gests  Birkerts,  know  what  a  true 
true  thought,  tme  mile,  and  rrue  tt 
are  really  worth.  Yet  1  ask  him:  thi 
he  may  be  able  to  refuse  the  Net  v 
out  regrer,  would  he  be  willing  tot 
his  printed  words  tor  the  corn) 
again:  Once  there,  would  he  tmly  > 
skier  nature's  offerings — the  mic 
drizzle;  the  nomad's  visit;  the  o- 
sional,  slow  eclipse — art,  incident, 
information  enough? 

Birkerts  is  helpful  when  he  so 
quently  tells  readers  to  beware  of 
buzzing,  but  he  must  thank  the  r 
medium  of  Harper's  Magazine  tor  dt 
ering  his  message.  In  this  w  ay,  t<x>,  h 
lust  rates  the  trade-off  humans  have 
to  make  tor  centuries  between  the  li\ 
they  elo  alone  and  the  life  they  share  \ 
<  ithers. 

Enc  Larson 
Anniston,  Ala. 
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by  Thomas  H.  Middle  ton 


he  diagram,  w  hen  filled  in,  will  contain  .1  quota- 
tion from  a  published  work.  The  numbered  squares  in 
the  diagram  correspond  to  the  numbered  hi. inks  under 
the  WORDS.  The  WORDS  form  an  acrostic:  the  first  let- 
ter ot  each  spells  the  name  1 4  the  author  and  the  title 
of  the  work  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken.  The 
letter  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  each  square 
indicates  the  WORD  containing  the  letter  to  be 
entered  in  that  square.  Contest  rules  and  the  solution 
to  last  month's  puzzle  appear  on  page  73. 


CLUES 

A.  Primitive 
dwelling;  shack; 
construction 

B.  Ropes  used  fi  ir 

mooring 

C.  Squire  in  Tom 
1<  mes 


D  Takeoffs, 
burlesques 


E.  Nottobespo 
ken;  inexpres 
ible 


F.  Joints;  short, 
close-fitting  a  iats 

G.  Am.  111  ivelist 
(1905-70;  Pal 
Joey) 

H  Long-tailed  Am. 

bird,  genus 

Quiscalus 
I.  Lotteries 

J.    Burdens,  mie. 
unjustly  harsh 


K.  "Then  !  Grace 

and    11  id  disposi- 
tion/Attend your 
ladyship!"  ia\  - 
Viola  (hyph., 
Twelfth  Night) 

L.  Besiege,  button- 
hole, urge 


M.  Mischievous;  im- 
proper, wayward 

N.  Am.  journalist  and 
political  leader 
(1811-72)  sympa- 
thetic with  w  ORD 
K 

O.  Eng.  dramatist 
(1580-1625;  The 
Duchess  of  Malfi) 


1^2 
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R  Thrust. 
m<  imentum 

Q.  Informed;  cau- 
tii  ined  Lett  ire- 
hand  (2  wds  ) 

R.  Eny.  phik  isc  ipher 

and  author  ( 1  588- 

1679;  Leviathan) 
S.  Aggregate 

T    1933  Kern- 1  lar- 
hac  li  si  mg  tn  mi 

Roberta 

U    Lets,  strokes 
genth 

V  Suspended 

W.  Effect  (2  wds  ) 


X   Republic  N  of 
Israel 

"t  Skull,  as  a  sym- 
bi  il  i  it  mi  irtality 
(hyph.) 

7  Legitimate 

/ 1 .  Patience,  last  ing 
quality 

Z2.  Program  tor 
economic 
reform,  inaugu- 
rated in  1933 
(2  wds.) 
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Letter  Perfect 

/*\  E.  R.  e  udli  and  Richard  Wulths  Jr. 


II 


too  long  to  tu  into  then  i!lo< 

i.  the  >olvi-[  is  limited  t«  i  onl\  >  >i 

Clue  answers  include  six  capitalized  words. 
1 5A,  16A  and  4  5.A  arc  less-than-common  words. 
■    in  to  last  month's  puzzle  appe  n 


:  i 
14. 


■ 


For  girlie  photo-,  turned  one  page  hack  (6) 

I  lets  rid  ot  the  dirt  surrounding  crazed  VIPs  ( 10, 

lemporary  vehicle  on  real  maneuvers  (b) 
What  attracts  hull?  Someone  stubborn,  thanks  (6) 
Lacking  backbone  '  In  cast,  that  hurt-  (9) 
Gum  i-  fashionable  with  the  French  (6) 
The  route  to  hearing  healer  rambling  about 

Like  ,i  farm  animal,  or  one  found  in  nature  running 
h 

Part-  of  speech  th.it  tell  what  distinguishes  >ld  from 

Racking,  e.g.,  Agnew,  almo>t  get-  you  pledge  (6) 
Sixteen  badly  sunburnt  on  the  bottom,  under  the  sun 

:  .  English  g.ive  line-  to  1  )icken>  \  5  1 
■ 

:  lie  NRA's  base  Slide  iM  c,i|  ital  [b) 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

• 

13 

- 

15 

17 

25 

28 

30 

31 

32 

36 

-  - 

38 

40 

42 

44 

J5 

44   "The  Moments  ot  a  Lifetime,"  metaphorically,  from 

Simon  &  Schuster  initially  (5) 
45.  Aphrodite,  abandoned,  wasted  away  (9) 


I 


Down 


24 

29 
50 
51 
5 5 
54 
55 
57 
59 
40 


Sleep-in  ruined  by  bit  of  rum  and  beer  (8) 
Invalid  left  respirator,  almost  getting  up  (4) 
Our  hopes  dashed,  possessing  nothing  in  this  place!  (9) 
Old  Israeli  leader  put  gold  into  S&.L  (4) 
Cumin  she  cooked  tor  snacks  (8) 
Greek  figure  engineers  uncrate  (7) 
Funny  tot,  one  raised  in  German  (7) 
Lignum  scattered  around  church  protecting  the  plants  (8)j 
Strange  accent  describes  each  Dolphin,  e.g.  (8) 
Aboard  bark  I  log  ramrod's  weight  (8) 
Been  behind  the  ship's  saloon  without  a  license  (7) 
Old-fashioned  made  with  halt  claret,  halt  rose  (5) 
1  do  sex  when  hallucinating  with  common  chemical 
compounds  (b) 

Revolution  captures  one  Italian  city  (5) 
Two  bird  traps  endlessly  endangered  goose  (4) 
Becomes  upset  with  proportions  during  climaxes  (8) 
Charge — minimal,  one  hears,  tor  flaky  pastry  (6) 
Some  Asians  m  state,  disturbed  about  British.  .  .  (8) 
.  .  .  travel  service  holds  otherwise  (4) 
Relieved,  stopped  losing  head  (5) 
Bird  bit  this  bird  (4) 
\\  arning:  ricotta  goes  bad  (7,  two  words) 
Greek  information  service  I'd  help  out  (6) 
Parrot  English  poet,  but  not  Eliot  (3) 
Fanc\  neckwear  with  unfinished  liner  (3) 


C^HUc'st  Rules:  Send  completed  diu.T.ini  with  name  and  address  to  "Letter  Perfect,"  f  larfvr's  Magflzftv.  666  Broadway,  New  York,  NY.  1C012.  If 
,  subscribe  t>  <  /  itffjvi  \  pie  i>c  mil  mi  p\  ol  wur  latest  in  uling  label.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will 
.I  vear  -uh-cnption-  to  f  (urfvr  s  Via  inner-  names  will  Iv  printed  in  the  October  issue  Winners  of"  the  June  pu::le,  "Shady  Charac- 

iennide  SI  1  ilenn.  I  K.iti-ville,  Star. land.  Alue  t  larLson,  VC'estpon  Harbor,  Massachusetts;  and  Ambrose  Murphy,  Stamford,  Connecticut 


ATip 
for  Mother 
Nature. 

It  flows  silently,  far  beneath  our  feet. 

It  feeds  our  rivers  and  streams,  nour- 
ishes our  farms,  and  fills  our  wells. 

Protecting  groundwater,  and  the  life 
that  depends  upon  it,  is  important  to  £ 
of  us. 

That's  why,  years  ago,  people  launched 
a  Tank  Integrity  Program  (TIP).  In  service 
stations  across  the  country,  they  began 
replacing  their  metal  underground  gas 
tanks  with  safer  double-walled  fiberglass. 
Before  anybody  asked  them  to  do  it. 
Better  than  anybody  said  they  had  to. 
Just  so  groundwater  can  keep  running 
pure  and  clean. 

Do  people  make  changes  so  nature 
doesn't  have  to? 

People  Do. 

Chevron 


For  more  information,  write  People  Dn-T1H  RO  Box 
San  Francisco,  CA  9412(1 
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MONEYBALL! 

On  the  Relentless  Promotion  of  Pro  Sports 
By  David  Guterson 

INHALING  THE  SPORE 
Field  Trip  to  a  Museum  of  Natural  (Un)history 
By  Lawrence  Weschler 

MY  LAST  COBRA 

Stalking  the  Wild  Prevarication 
By  George  Plimpton 

SEEKING  RAPTURE 

>rentice  Saint 
iarnson 

Russell  Jacoby,  and 
the  Spreadsheet  of  Love! 
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I  to  smoke  in  some  restaurants  these  days  is  the  jr 
For  a  great  smoke,  dine  out. 


kid 


Finally,  a  welcome  sign  for  people  who  smoke. 
Call  1  800  494  5444  for  more  information 


DM  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
l 3 n c e r ,  Heart  Disease, 
ay  Complicate  Pregnancy. 


BENSON    &    HEDGES    10  O's 


HE  LENGTH  YOU  GO  TO  FOR  PLEASURE 


c  1993  American  Plastics  Counci 


!    It's  one  time  when  breaking  something 
can  help  keep  you  out  of  trouble. 
Because  when  you  break  open  a  plastic 


strong  plastic  lenses.  Safety  films  that  help 
keep  broken  windows  and  windshields 
from  shattering.  And  plastic  bottles  that 


You  Never  Appreciate  Some  Plastic 

Until  It's  Broken. 


tamper-evident  seal,  you  can  be  confident 
your  medicine  has  been  well-protected.  In 
fact,  plastic  can  cut  down  on  waste,  bulk 
and  weight  by  replacing  the  entire  outer 
package,  •  Of  course,  there's  a  lot  of 
plastic  that  protects  us  by  not  breaking, 
ike  eyeglasses  and  sport  goggles  with 


tend  to  bounce  instead  of  break  when  you 
drop  them.  •  To  learn  more,  just  call 
1-800-777-9500  and  the  American  Plastics 
Council  will  send  you  a  free  booklet. 
•  And  the  next  time  you  break  some  plastic, 
you  may  appreciate  what  an  important 

American 

breakthrough  it  really  is.  Council 


PLASTIC    MAKES    IT  POSSIBLE. 
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Separate  and  Unequal? 

In  his  article  "('an  Separate  Be 
Equal?"  [June],  James  Traub  presents  a 
provocative  view  of  rhe  connection 
between  segregated  schools,  inner-city 
poverty,  and  family  dysfunction  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  lie  make--  a 
powerful  ease  against  both  rhe  "effec- 
tive schools"  movement,  now  popular 
among  educators,  and  "racially  distinct" 
schools,  increasingly  favored  by  black 
parents.  Traub  demonstrates  that  nei- 
ther good  management  and  adequate 
resources  nor  greater  control  of  curric- 
ula by  black  parents  and  teachers  can 
compensate  tor  the  tremendous  prob- 
lems that  afflict  inner-city  communities 
and  families  and  educationally  handi- 
cap their  children. 

Although  1  agree  that  offering  these 
students  access  to  schools  in  middle- 
and  upper-class  suburbs  is  a  more 
promising  solution  than  these  other, 
trendy,  educational  reforms,  Traub  over- 
looks a  major  impediment  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  such  effort:  segregation 
u  irfim  schools.  Even  it  the  pow  ers  that 
he  in  Hartford  undertake  the  kind  of 
student  transfers  from  city  to  suburb 
that  may  result  from  a  pending  class- 
action  lawsuit  there  {Shefj  v.  C  YNeill), 
poor  children  and  children  of  color 
may  benefit  less  than  he  imagines  from 
such  transition.  Because  of  academic 
"tracking,"  and  other  forms  of  educa- 
tional, s,  vial,  and  selt-scgregation,  these 


Harpers  Magazine  welcomes  Letters  to  the 
Editor.  Shirrt  letters  arc  more  likely  to  be  pub- 
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students  may  end  up  having  reb 
little  contact  with  their  more  a 
white  peers,  and  thus  with  the 
and  culture  that  Traub  believes  ai,c 
cial  to  academic  success. 

The  combined  middle  andii 
school  1  attended  on  Long  Islad 
the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  o 
an  excellent  example  of  this 
nomenon.  Approximately  1 0  pt,;e 
of  the  students  were  black  or  H 
ic,  mostly  from  poor  families,  anjo 
quarter  were  white  children  fronoj 
income  or  working-class  fam" 
However,  the  accelerated  classej 
extracurricular  activities  that  coj 
bound  students  flocked  to  (such 
school  newspaper),  and  the  i 
groups  structured  around  these 
ities  drew  almost  exclusively  fro 
upper-middle-class  white  student  v 
lived  in  a  different  part  of  town'n 
their  poorer  and  non-white  classr'it 

Some  of  my  fellow  students  beu 
doctors  and  lawyers.  Others  end 
as  auto  mechanics.  Still  others  dr< 
out  or  were  passed  along  from  oi 
medial  class  to  another,  ultimate 
coming  marginally  employed  or  b  i 
to  reh  on  public  assistance.  Ben 
these  outcomes  correlated  so  str 
with  class  (and,  to  a  lesser  de 
race),  one  cannot  help  but  wd 
whether  the  "mixed"  nature  cj 
school  had  any  practical  effect  on 
children's  lives. 

Although  student  transfers,  c 
kind  Traub  suggests,  could  be  ac 
panied  by  limitations  on  tracki 
other  efforts  to  combat  intra-S( 
segregation,  1  suspect  that  any 
measures  w  ould  unleash  a  backlash 


.  ./  m  A  it  -  ^ 

I'm  stopping  to  go  to  the  bathroom  more  than  ever  now. 
I  wonder  what's  wrong  with  me." 

Your  urinary  symptoms  may  he  caused  by  a  condition  called  benign  prostate 
enlargement  or  BPI 1.  BPH  is  not  cancer  and  does  not  lead  to  cancer,  although 
the  two  conditions  can  exist  at  the  same  time.  Remember,  only  a  doctor  can 

evaluate  your  symptoms  and  their 


this  you? 

jjlyou  get  up  more  than  once  or  twice  a  night  to  urinate' 
you  often  have  sudden,  uncontrollable  urges  to  urinate''' 

I  you  have  a  hesitant  or  slow  urine  stream? 

i  you  have  a  frequent  need  to  urinate' 
ou  answered  yes  to  even  one  question,  tell  your  doctor. 


possible  causes. 


Today,  symptomatic  BPH  can 
be  treated  by  your  doctor  in 
several  ways.  The  options  are 
monitoring  the  condition  with 
regular  checkups,  surgery,  or  oral 
medicines.  One  oral  medicine  is 
PROSCAR,  the  only  prescription  medicine  for  the  treatment  of  symptomatic 
BPH  that  can  shrink  the  prostate. 

PROSCAR  works  by  blocking  a  hormone  that  can 
cause  the  prostate  to  enlarge.  But  it  is  important  to 
know:  PROSCAR  doesn't  work  for  every  one. 
Although  the  prostate  may  shrink,  there  may  not  be 
an  improvement  in  urinary  symptoms.  However  in 
clinical  studies  with  PROSCAR,  some  men  have  seen 
an  improvement  in  their  urinary  symptoms  after 'J 
weeks.  Others  have  found  that  [PROSCAR  took  up  to  several  months  to  help 
them.  Because  all  men  are  different,  you  and  your  doctor  will  need  to  deter- 
mine how  PROSCAR  is  working  for  you. 

If  you  have  any  urinary  symptoms,  see  your  family  doctor  or  a  urologist  soon, 
and  ask  about  PROSCAR.  For  free  information  to  help  you  discuss  your 
symptoms  with  your  doctor,  call  1  -800-635-4452. 

For  the  treatment  of  symptomatic  BPH 


— V 

) 

The  prostate  surrounds 
part  of  the  urethra, 
the  tuhe  that  <  arries 
urine  from  the  bladder. 
As  the  prostate  enlarges 
it  can  squeeze  the 
urethra  and  cause 
urinaru  problems. 
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(FINASTERIDE) 

The  only  medicine  that  can  shrink  the  prostate. 

Please  see  patient  information  on  the  next  page. 
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PROSCAR    i  .  . 
u 

■ 

rreatment  options  for  BPH 

itmenl  options  fi >r  lil'H 

•  Program  of  monitoring  or  "Watchful 
Waiting".  If  a  man  lias  an  enlarged  prostate 

•  Medication.  Your  doctor  may  prescribe 
PROSCAR  for  BPH   Se<  "What  PROSCAR 
does"  below 

•  Surgery.  Some  patients  may  need  surgery 
What  PROSCAR  does 

■ 

What  sou  need  to  know  while  taking 
PROSCAR 

•  You  must  see  your  doetor  regularly. 

•  About  side  effects,  l  ike  all  prescription 

■ 


interfere  with  normal  sexual  function  Rarely, 

hel  i!"  taking  PROSCAR*  i Finasteride >  and  any- 

•  Checking  for  prostate  cancer.  Your  doctor 
ha.-  pre.-cr.bcd  PROSCAR  for  symptomatic 
Bill  and  not  for  cancer — but  a  man  can  have 
BPH  and  prostate  cancer  at  the  same  time. 
Doctors  usually  recommend  that  men  be 
checked  for  prostate  cancer  once  a  year  when 
they  turn  50  'or  40  if  a  family  member  has  had 
prostate  cancer)   These  checks  should  contin- 
ue while  you  take  PROSCAR.  PROSCAR  is 
not  a  treatment  for  prostate  cancer 

•  About  prostate  specific  antigen  (PSA). 

Your  doctor  mav  have  done  a  blood  test  called 
PSA   PROSCAR  can  alter  PSA  values.  For 
more  information,  talk  to  your  doctor 

•  A  warning  about  PROSCAR  and 
pregnancy. 

PROSCAR  is  for  use  by  MEN  only. 

PROSCAR  is  generally  well  tolerated  in  men. 
However,  women  who  are  pregnant,  or  women 
who  could  become  pregnant,  should  avoid  the 
active  ingredient  in  PROSCAR. 

If  the  active  ingredient  is  absorbed  by  a 
woman  who  is  pregnant  with  a  male  baby,  it 
may  cause  the  male  baby  to  be  born  with 
abnormalities  of  the  sex  organs.  Therefore, 
any  woman  who  is  pregnant  or  who  could 
become  pregnant  must  not  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  active  ingredient  in 
PROSCAR. 

Two  of  the  ways  in  which  a  woman  might 
absorb  the  active  ingredient  in  PROSCAR  are: 

Sexual  contact   Your  semen  may  contain 
a  small  amount  of  the  active  ingredient 
of  the  drug   If  your  partner  is  pregnant,  or 
if  you  and  your  partner  decide  to  have 
a  baby,  you  must  stop  taking  PROSCAR  and 
talk  to  your  doctor   If  your  partner  could 
become  pregnant,  proper  use  of  a  condom  can 
reduce  the  risk  of  exposing  her  to  your  semen 
(discuss  this  further  with  your  doctor). 

Handling  broken  tablets.  Women  who 

are  pregnant  or  who  could  become  pregnant 

must  not  handle  broken  tablets  of  PROSCAR. 

PR(  )S(  AR  tablets  are  coated  to  prevent  con- 
tact with  the  active  ingredient  during  normal 
handling   If  this  coating  is  broken,  the  tablets 
should  not  be  handled  by  women  who  are 
pregnant  or  who  could  become  pregnant 

If  a  woman  who  is  pregnant  comes  into  contact 
with  the  active  ingredient  in  PROSCAR,  a  doc- 
tor should  be  consulted    Remember,  these 
warnings  apply  only  if  the  woman  exposed  to 
PROSCAR  is  pregnant  or  could  become  pregnant. 

How  to  take  PROSCAR 

Follow  your  doctor's  advice  about  how  to  take 
PROSCAR  You  must  take  it  every  day.  You 
may  lake  it  with  or  between  meals  To  avoid 
forgetting  to  take  PROSCAR,  it  may  be  helpful 
to  take  it  the  same  time  every  day 

Do  not  share  PROSCAR  with  anyone  else,  it 

Keep  PROSCAR  and  all  medicines  out  of  the 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ABOUT 
PROSCAR  AN  D  BPH.  TALK  WITH  YOUR 
DOC  TOR   IN  ADDITION,  TALK  TO  YOUR 
PHARMACIST  OR  OTHER  HEALTH  CARE 
PR(  )YIDKR 
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NOTEBOOK 

Terms  of  endearment 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


love  the  great  pagan  in  rrld,  us  blood- 
its  slaves,  its  injustices,  its  loathingof 
at  is  feeble. 

— George  Mi  uirc 


) 


ver  the  course  of  the  summer  I 
occasion  to  reread  Marshall 
.uhan's  Understanding  Media,  and 
ough  the  argument  of  the  Hook 
e  a  good  deal  more  sense  to  me  in 
1  than  it  did  in  1  964,  it  wasn't  nn- 
saw  the  white  Ford  Bronco  pro- 
mg  majestically  north  on  the  San 
;o  Freeway  under  a  royal  umbrel- 
f  helicopters  that  I  knew  why. 
uh  in  had  announced  mankind's 
>y  return  to  the  Elysian  fields  ot 
litive  consciousness,  and  here  was 
word  being  made  flesh  in  the 
hern  California  twilight.  Well 
re  the  procession  moved  through 
Santa  Monica  Interchange,  the 
i  of  O.  J.  Simpson's  whereabouts 
(reached  Tokyo  and  Rome  (i.e., 
j'illagers  in  the  distant  precincts  ot 
uhan's  global  village),  and  the 
rent  crowds  gathering  under  the 
lyptus  trees  on  Sunset  Boulevard 
borne  to  pay  homage  to  what  pass- 
j  late-twentieth-century  Ameri- 
-»r  the  presence  of  divinity.  The 
tion  of  Simpson's  guilt  or  inno- 
e  wasn't  as  important  as  his  de- 
t  from  the  starry  heavens  of 
lork  television — a  demigod  on 
.  irder  of  the  doomed  Orestes  in 
from  the  pursuing  Furies,  his  au- 
celebrity  raised  to  the  power  ot 
by  the  nature  ot  his  imagined 
'.  The  Greek  chorus  standing  by 
i  ide  ot  the  road  held  Lip  signs  say- 
,REE  THE  JUICE  while  at  the  same 
.waiting  expectantly  for  Simpson 
pot  himself  in  the  head.  The  re- 
lidn't  matter  as  much  as  the 
d  promise  ot  a  miraculous  event. 
■  'cLuhan  had  gone  to  no  small 
We  to  explain,  it  was  the  medi- 
hat  was  the  message,  not  the 


thing  that  was  done  or  said. 

Anticipating  the  rejuvenation  <  >t  the 
cults  ot  personality — the  images  ot 
Michael  Jordan  and  Madonna  replac- 
ing those  of  Apollo  and  Aphrodite, 
Nancy  Reagan  arranging  the  affairs  ot 
state  t<  i  C(  >incide  with  her  husband's  as- 
trological signs — McLuhan's  argument 
inters  the  transposition  ot  news  into 
entertainment,  history  into  legend  and 
table,  lie  begins  with  the  proposition 
that  "we  become  what  we  behold,"  that 
"we  shape  our  to<  >ls  and  afterwards  i  >ur 
tc  >ols  shape  us,"  and  then  elabi  >rates  the 
premise  by  examining  the  diktats  ot 
two  epistemological  revolutions  that 
overthrew  a  settled  political  and  aes- 
thetic order.  First,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  invention  ot  moveable  type, 
which  encouraged  people  to  arrange 
their  perceptions  ot  the  world  in  forms 
convenient  to  the  v  isual  order  ot  the 
printed  page.  Secondly,  in  the  late  nine- 
teenth century,  the  discovery  ot  elec- 
tricity and  its  subsequent  applications 
(telegraph,  telephone,  television,  com- 
puters, etc.),  which  taught  people  to 
rearrange  their  perceptii  ins  i  >t  the  w<  irld 
in  ways  convenient  to  the  electronic 
media. 

(."'nee  having  stated  his  pn  'position, 
McLuhan  ascribes  to  the  visual  <  >rder  of 
print  the  corollary  stmctures  of  thought 
dependent  upon  sequence  and  straight 
lines — on  roads,  laws,  empires,  hierar- 
chy, classification,  the  novels  of  George 
Eliot  or  Jane  Austen.  The  electronic 
forms  ot  communicant  in  eliminate  the 
predominance  of  straight  lines  as  well 
as  the  presumption  ot  cause  and  effect, 
and  by  dissolving  the  dimensions  of 
space  and  time,  they  invite  ways  of 
thinking  that  McLuhan  describes  as 
nonlineal,  repetitive,  diset  intinuous,  in- 
tuitive, proceeding  by  analogy  instead 
ot  sequential  argument.  The  two  sets  i  >f 
circumstance  generate  different  systems 
of  meaning  that,  translated  very  loose- 
ly from  what  1  take  to  be  McLuhan's  di- 


alectic, can  be  expressed  as  a  series  ot 
antt  tnyms.  As  folk  >ws: 


PRINT 
aurhi  irity 
happiness 
literature 
civilizatii  >n 
will 

truth  as  passu  >n 

achievement 

science 

eh  mbt 

drama 

history 

argument 

art 

politics 


hi  hi  TR(  'NH  ■  Mhl  ilA 

pi  iwer 
pleasure 
|i  lumalism 
barbarism 
wish 

passu  in  as  truth 

celebrity 

magic 

certainty 

pi  >m<  igraphy 

legend 

vii  >lence 

dream 

pn  >phecy 


The  wi  nds  in  the  right-hand  column 
more  or  less  c<  >rresp<  >nd  ti  >  the  sensibil- 
ity implicit  in  the  weightless  and  self-ref- 
erential world  of  the  mass  media — a 
world  ot  icons  engaging  the  v  iewer's 
participation  in  what  McLuhan  under- 
stood as  a  collective  surge  of  intense 
consciousness  ("a  process  that  makes 
the  content  ot  the  item  seem  quite  sec- 
ondary"), a  world  in  which  the  stars  ot 
daytime  soap  opera  receive  10,000  let- 
ters a  week  fix  mi  tans  wht  i  c<  mtess  secrets 
ot  the  heart  that  they  dare  not  tell  their 
husbands,  their  mi  >thers,  i  >r  their  wives. 

Better  described  as  pre-C  Christian  than 
pi  istmodern,  the  pagan  character  ot  the 
electronic  dispensation  invests  author- 
ity in  persons  instead  of  institutions. 
Names  take  precedence  ov  er  things, 
the  actor  over  the  act,  and  within  the 
enclosed  and  mediated  spaces  governed 
by  the  rule  i  >t  images,  the  distinctions  be- 
tween fiction  and  fact  melt,  thaw,  and 
resolve  themselves  into  the  malleable 
substance  ot  docudrama. 

When  Understanding  Media  was  fust 
published  in  May  1%4,  McLuhan  was 
an  obscure  professor  of  English  at  the 
University  ot  Toronto,  a  gaunt  and  rum 
pled  figure  blessed  with  a  talent  ti  irorac  - 
ular  statement — "The  electric  light  is 
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■ 

■ 
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ii  the  age  >  'i  sixty  nine;  informed  opin- 
u  >n  had  uu  >ved  on  to  i  ither  things,  and 
the  adjci  tivc  "Mi  Luhanesque"  was  sent 
tn  the  atiiL  with  the  rest  of  the  sensi- 
hility  (go-go  hoots,  Sergeant  Pepper, 
Woodstock,  the  Vietnam  War)  that 
embodied  the  failed  hopes  of  a  dis- 
credited decade.  The  judgment  was 
poorly  timed.  Even  as  McLuhan's  hy- 
pi  tthesis  was  being  remanded  to  obliv- 
ion, it*-  less  obvious  implications  were 
beginning  t<  i  sh(  iw  up  i  >n  MTV  and  the 
other  cable  networks,  on  the  Internet 
and  in  the  cellular-phone  trade — all  of 
them  derived  from  technologies  that 
McLuhan  had  presupposed  but  didn't 
live  to  see  shaped  in  silicon  or  glass. 

The  guardians ,  >t  the  established  lit- 
er, irv  order  in  New  York  read  I 'rider - 
swridmg  Media  .is  a  portent  of  their  own 
d<  k  nn,  and  they  were  quie k  t<  >  find  fault 
with  what  the  more  scornful  among 
them  c  ailed  McLuhan's  "incantation." 

Hies  dismissed  with  contempt  the  au- 
tlv  ir's  weird  and  hybrid  dabbling  in  "sci- 
entific mysticism";  not  having  had  the 
chance  f<  >  behold  the  folly  of  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  (aka  "Star  Wars"), 
or  count  the  crowd  at  a  Michael  Jack- 
son concert,  or  read  Bob  Woodward's 
|oumalism,  they  disdained  his  superfi- 
cial understanding  of  popular  culture, 
hi-  naive  faith  in  technology,  and  his 
too  prima ive  I  diet  in  "merely  physical 
•-i  iiviti.  m."  A  number  of  the  objections 
n,  but  for  (I  le  m<  >st  p  irt 
'  <■■■  I  i  uric  -  n  >ntm  ed  to  mis> 
■'•  ■  pi  (int.  refusing  to  accept  McLuhan's 
■ 

;  ■  thesis  to  the  trivial  oh- 


easier  to  read  than  the  collected  works 
i if  Immanuel  Kant. 

Bui  McLuhan  was  talking  about  the 
media  as  "make-happen  agents,"  not  as 
"make-aware  agents,"  .is  systems  similar 
to  roads  and  canals,  not  as  precious  art 
objects  or  uplifting  models  of  behav- 
ior, and  he  compared  his  critics  to  the 
medieval  schoolmen  who  railed  against 
Johann  Gutenberg's  typefaces  as  the 
precursors  of  intellectual  anarchy  and 
"the  end  of  civilization  as  we  know  it." 
Against  the  more  pompous  members 
i  if  the  academy  (those  who  insisted  that 
all  would  be  well  it  only  the  television 
networks  would  improve  and  correct 
the  vulgar  tone  of  their  programming), 
McLuhan  brought  to  bear  a  sardonic 
sense  of  humor,  suggesting  that  in  the 
twentieth  century,  as  in  the  fifteenth, 
the  literary  man  prefers  "to  view  with 
alarm  and  point  with  pride,  while 
scrupulously  ignoring  what's  going  on." 

The  remark  could  as  easily  have  been 
addressed  to  some  of  the  more  self-im- 
portant representatives  of  the  news  me- 
dia who  thought  it  well  beneath  their 
dignity  to  gossip  about  the  progress  of 
a  Ford  Bronco  as  if  it  were  an  emperors 
carriage.  As  early  as  7:00  P.M.  Eastern 
Standard  Time,  the  networks  had 
framed  the  procession  with  the  signif- 
icance of  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  and 
they  had  hastily  assembled  the  college 
of  oracles  to  talk  to  the  correspondents 
hovering  over  Brentwood.  The  corre- 
spondents knew  that  they  were  looking 
ai  very,  very  big  news,  but  they  didn't 
know  what  it  was  supposed  to  mean, 
and  they  were  badly  in  need  of  guidance 
from  New  York.  No  script  had  been 
supplied  to  the  studio  TelePrompTers, 
and  the  oracles  were  as  much  at  a  loss 
tor  words  as  everybody  else  in  the  coun- 
try. Here  they  all  were — Rather  and 
Brokaw  and  Jennings  and  Walters — 
settling  on  a  story  of  murder  and  possi- 
ble suicide  like  buzzards  settling  on  the 
carcass  of  a  sheep,  but  the  position  was 
not  one  that  anybody  was,  as  they  say 
at  Morton's,  "comfortable  with."  Sure- 
ly there  had  to  be  something  more  to 
the  story,  something  important,  tor 
God'ssake,  si  >me  civilized  message  about 
sports,  or  the  predicament  of  women,  or 
racial  prejudice,  or  the  system  of  crim- 
inal justice — something  that  could  be 
dressed  up  in  the  costume  of  an  issue. 

As  the  last  of  the  natural  light  faded 
to  black  over  the  walled  courtyard  m 


Brentwood  that  already  had  beito 
forest  shrine,  at  least  eight  chin 
were  showing  live  footage  of  a  pi 
car,  and  the  moralists  in  the  bro;jca 
ing  booths,  still  uneasy  with  tha 
ceedings  and  failing  to  find  anyofe( 
on  whom  to  blame  their  embits 
ment,  comforted  themselves  wijjij 
mortifications  of  their  own  flesh.;] 
the  media  that  were  at  fault,  the  sp 
less,  vulgar,  prurient  news  medial 
ing  the  trinkets  of  cheap  sensatio! ' 
anguished  rending  of  garments |i 
lated  the  effect  of  a  roundtable  J 
sion  taking  place  in  a  college  \p 
hall  under  the  rubric  "Tow  ard; 
sponsible  News  Media,"  and  by  tbt 
Simpson  showed  up  in  court  fori 
alignment  on  the  following  M^i 
the  journalistic  acts  of  contntii 
become  as  much  a  part  of  the  s >r 
the  whereabouts  of  the  missing 
or  the  exact  placement  and  ch| 
composition  of  the  bloodstains.  j| 

Still  appalled  by  what  he  had  <| 
the  slums  of  tabloid  journalism  h 
Jennings  that  same  afternoon  it 
ted  to  one  of  his  peers  at  the  WJ 
ton  Post  that  he  had  been  ji 
unnerved  by  the  experience.  "/] 
tnents  like  that,"  he  said,  "we  ; 
duced  to  roughly  the  same  level  \\ 
of  the  audience."  Time  magazii 
compelled  to  apologize  tor  the 
photograph  that  transformed  Sir 
into  a  thug,  and  A.  M.  Rosenth. 
New  York  Times  columnist  accus 
to  the  company  of  statesmen,) 
himself  in  print,  "Are  we  journa 
garbage  collectors!1" 

The  question  was  as  superflu 
most  of  the  criticism  directed  agair 
electronic  media  over  the  last 
years,  but  on  reading  through  the 
catalogue  of  sermons,  1  was  remin 
some  of  my  own  irrelevant  prom 
ments  about  the  idiocy  of  networ 
vision,  and  1  all  too  easily 
recognize  the  attempt  to  reasse 
authority  of  the  word,  to  deter 
construct  of  laws,  cause  and  eff< 
straight  lines  and  a  political  disc 
made  of  something  other  tha 
Nielsen  ratings.  The  voices  of  tl 
chorpersons  and  the  newspaper  c 
nists  were  the  voices  of  an  ancien 
as  irretrievably  doomed  as  Man 
toinette.  Even  as  they  declared 
faith  in  syllogisms  and  won 
whether  a  celebrity  of  Simpson';  \ 


■ 


Je  could  he  sentenced  to  death, 
chorus  of  bystanders  outside  the 
\ngeles  (  !<  >unty  Jail  was  h<  >lding  up 
,  saying  (  H  ULTY  ok  not,  WE  L(  )VE 
i \|.  The  house  in  Brentwood  had 
ime  a  tourist  attraction,  the  net- 
is  were  interrupting  their  daytime 
-opera  .schedules  with  reports  from 
fornia  trial  lawyers,  and  Simpson's 
t  presumably  was  talking  K  k  >k  deals 
every  publisher  in  New  York, 
he  pious  expressions  oi  Christian 
n  mistook  the  pagan  terms  of  en- 
nent  under  which  the  news  media 
>w  the  gift  ( >t  imm(  >rtal  celebrity.  The 
lin  is  a  Faustian  one  that  demands 
ifferingof  blood  sacrifices  on  the  al- 
\  publicity.  In  return  ft  ir  the  fav<  irs  ( ii 
th  and  applause,  the  celebrity  pre- 
i  the  carcass  ( it  his  <  ir  her  humanity 
e  rituals  of  the  public  feast.  Wh;  it  w;  is 

a  subject  becomes  an  object — a 
trate  logo  or  a  T-shirt,  a  lump  <  if  wax 
hie  ti )  the  s<  luvenir  mi  >lds  i  if  pnme- 
docudrama,  a  brand  name  awak- 
g  with  its  "personal  touch"  the  spirit 
lar.t  in  a  basketball  sneaker .  >r  a  he  >t  - 
f  perfume,  a  trace  element  of  the 
J  soul,  a  delicacy  served  to  an  audi- 
accustc  >med  u  >  a  >nsuming  its  hen  les 
demigods  as  it  they  were  cheese- 
;rs  or  sun-dried  ti  >mat(  les. 
milar  terms  of  endearment  were 
known  to  the  very  ancient  Greeks, 
allowed  their  sacred  kings  to  rule 
hebes  or  Lycia  for  a  single  tri- 
hant  year  before  putting  them  to 
a  in  order  that  their  blood  might 
ify  the  crops  and  fields.  Enumer- 
;  the  several  forms  of  the  custom- 
icritice  in  The  Greek  Myths,  Robert 
res  could  have  been  summarizing 
leadlines  in  The  National  Enquirer 
le  promotional  tag  lines  tor  Hard 

"His  ritual  death  varied  greatly  in 
instance;  he  might  he  torn  ti  >  pieces 
ild  women,  transfixed  with  a  sting- 
pear,  felled  with  an  axe,  pricked  in 
leel  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  flung 
a  cliff,  burned  to  death  on  a  pyre, 
ned  in  a  pool,  or  killed  in  a  pre-ar- 
,-d  chariot  crash.  But  die  he  must." 
s  McLuhan  noticed  thirty  years 
the  technologies  of  the  electn  inic 
e  carry  us  backward  into  the  tire- 

fiickenng  in  the  caves  of  a  Ne- 
ic  past.  Tlie  habits  of  mind  derived 

our  use  of  the  mass  media — "we 
hue  what  we  behold  .  .  .  we  shape 

h  ils  and  afterwards  i  >ur  n  x  >ls  shape 


us" — dec  onstrucl  the  texts  ol  a  civi- 
lization founded  on  the  premise  i  >t  the 
printed  page.  R>  the  extent  that  we  re- 
vise the  visual  order  ol  punt,  we  sub- 
si  itute  ti  ii  the  idea  of  the  t<  iwnsmai i  i  >r 
the  citizen  the  sensibilities  characteris- 
tic of  prel iterate  pe<  >ples.  It  all  the  world 
can  be  seen  simultaneously,  and  it  all 
mankind's  joy  and  suffering  is  always 
and  everywhere  present  (on  CNN  or 
with  Sally  Jessy  Raphael,  on  the  Sun- 
day Night  Mov  ie  or  MTV),  nothing 
necessarily  follow  s  from  anything  else. 
Sequence  becomes  merely  additiv  e  in- 


stead I  >t  i.  ausat  iv  e,  and  tin  II  ii  i.lbll  i 
of  the  global  v  illage,  mi.  igt  tuny  1 1  iein 
selves  living  in  the  enchanted  garden  ot 
t he  eternal  n< »w,  swear  tealt\  to  ihi 
s( >vereignt>  ol  i he  moment.  YX'hv  then 
would  they  require  an  explanation  ot 
O.  |.  Smipsc  ni's  appearance  in  the  sac  red 
grove  of  eucalyptus  trees?  Or  of  any- 
thing else  thai  anybody  cared  to  men- 
tion.' Under  the  rule  i  >t  images  and  the 
dispensation  of  the  electronic  media, 
ritual  becomes  a  ti  >rm  i  'I  applied  kiii  >w  I- 
edge,  and  the  presence  of  celebrity  sig- 
nifies nothing  other  than  Itself.  ■ 


COHEN  Livil 


COLUMBIA. 


Leonard  Cohen  In  Conpert" 

Filled  with  his  classics  Suzanne, 
I'm  Your  Man, 
Bird  On  The  Wire,  and  more, 
this  new  album  contains  some  of  the  best  live 
moments  in  Leonard  Cohen  history. 

"The  Future" 

The  latest  studio  album 
contains  all  he's  known  for  in  9  captivating 
songs.  Features  The  Future.  Closing  Time;, 
Democracy,  and  more. 

"Cohen  gets  a  standing 
ovation  when  he  starts  a  show. . . 
(he)  doesn't  have 
fans,  he  has  worshipers." 
-  Daily  Variety 

"Columbia,"  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  fif  Tm.  Off.  Marca  Reglstrada./«D  1994  Sony  Music  Entertainment  Inc. 
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sunlight  to  cool  you. 
Air  to  protect  you. 
id  its  always  thinking  of  you. 


cateiiorv  of  automobile  where 


the  929  also  offers  the  unflustered  performance  tl 


ften  selfishl\  monopolizes  the  attention,         discerning  drivers  expect  from  a  fine  car.  The  engijs 


sedan  that's  surprisingly  sensitive  to 


the  needs  of  its  driver.   )  The  Mazda  929.  -?>  Thanks  to 


an  available  Solar  Powered  Ventilation  System  that  helps 


cool  the  cabin  while  it's  parked,  the  929  makes  you  feel 


with  193  horsepower,  is  generous.  And  the  suspensu 
thoughtfully  adapts  to  cope  with  the  alternating  dema  I 
of  monotonous  interstate  or  treacherous,  serpenti! 
back  roads.     So  before  you  purchase  a  luxury  sedan, 


welcome  from  the  moment  you  get  in.  -?  Drivers-  and  urge  you  to  give  some  serious  thought  to  the  Mazda  < 

I  tssengers-side  air  bags  are  ready  to  help  protect  you  on         After  all,  it  would  do  the  same  for  you. 


the  road,  v  Why,  it  even  remembers  to  defog  the  windows 


.  hen  you  turn  on  the  windshield  wipers.  <?■  Of  course, 


It  Just  Feels  Right: 


\r".i  B'lilf  Sviiem  lABSl  )0L  IX  >HC  24-tak*  V'6  L'njjini.  automatic  climate  control,  pouer  moonroo/  and  a  36-m 
i'.jiiii  i-tuiis  F>.  ifr«  brochure  un  the  Woramnm  Majaa.call  1-800-639-1000  ©  1994  Majaa  Motor  of  Amain 
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Chances  that  an  American  child  living  with  both  parents  will  repent  a  grade  in  school  :  1  in  ^ 

Chances  that  a  child  living  with  an  unwed  mother  and  no  father  will  repeat  a  grade  :  1  in  5 
Number  of  black  grade-school  children,  per  100,000,  who  are  regularb  left  home  alone  :  1,408 
Number  of  w  hite  grade-school  children,  per  100,000,  w  ho  are  :  4,166 
Percentage  of  sexually  active  teenagers  who  say  they  usually  have  sex  in  their  own  of  their  partner's  home  :  72 
Maximum  sentence,  in  paddle  strokes,  proposed  for  underage  vandals  in  a  bill  before  the  California  legislature  :  10 
•rcentage  change,  since  1992,  in  civil-rights  violations  by  U.S.  colleges,  according  to  the  Department  <  if  Education  :  +82 

Amount  the  Department  of  Education  will  spend  this  year  on  a  "high-security"  phone  system  :  $7,264 
itio  of  Internet  posts  to  "alt. fan. oj-simpson. drive. faster"  to  posts  to  "alt.fan.oj-simpson.die.die.die"  last  June  20-2  1  :  3:1 
'Days  after  Nicole  Simpson  was  murdered  that  her  home  was  included  on  L. A. 's  Grave  Line  celebrity-death  tour  :  6 
Chances  that  an  execution  performed  at  a  U.S.  prison  will  not  succeed  on  the  first  try  :  1  in  13 
Ratio  of  the  number  < »f  prisoners  awaiting  trial  in  the  I  In i ted  States  t<  i  the  numbei  in  Russia  :  1:1 
Number  of  European  governments  suspected  of  torturing  prisoners  last  year,  according  to  Amnesty  International  : 9 
Percentage  of  the  U.N.'s  global  peacekeeping  force  that  comes  from  the  United  States  :  1 
Percentage  of  the  World  Rank's  employees  who  work  in  Washington,  D.C.  :  95 
Number  of  Mexico's  four  largest  exporters  thai  are  owned  by  U.S.  companies :  3 
Estimated  number  of  labor  disputes  in  ( 'luna  last  year,  according  to  the  ( Chinese  government  :  1  2,358 
Maximum  number  of  people  w  ho  may  congregate  public  lv  in  Singapore  without  police  permission  :  5 
Percentage  of  Vietnamese  who  believe  it  is  possible  to  recognize  a  person  with  I II V  or  AIDS  on  sight  :  54 
Number  of  U.S.  cities  in  which  AIDS  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  among  adults  between  the  ages  of  25  and  44  :  64 
Chances  that  an  American  under  the  age  of  15  is  not  covered  by  health  insurance  :  1  in  6 
Average  cost  of  raising  a  child,  through  college,  according  to  Town  and  (.  Unmtry  magazine  :  $816,303 
Number  of  years  it  w< >uld  take  an  average  w< tricing  American  to  earn  this  amount  :  31 
)t-machine  revenue  earned  last  year  by  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribe's  casino  in  (.  Connecticut,  per  Pequot  :  $267,300.97 

Ratio  of  the  size  of  Ted  Turner's  land  In  tidings  in  the  West  to  the  sue  i  if  C  irand  Ten  m  Natii  mal  Park  :  5:2 
Zost  of  developing  and  growing  the  grass  playing  field  used  for  the  World  (  'up  at  Michigan's  Silverdome  :  $2,400,000 

Projection  of  its  life  span,  in  days  :  50 
Number  of  major  league  baseball  players  since  1876  w  ho  bit  a  home  run  the  first  time  at  bat  :  69 
Number  of  the  55  no  longer  playing  w  ho  nev  er  hit  another  :  1  I 
Average  income  tax  levied  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia  this  year  on  each  visiting  major  league  player,  per  game  :  $2  31 
mount  tor  which  a  Pennsylvania  woman  is  suing  the  state's  lottery  commission  because  she  has  never  won  :  $1,500,000 
Ratio  of  the  average  libel  award  won  in  a  U.S.  court  since  1  °°0  to  the  av  erage  amount  paid  after  appeal  :  20:1 
Chances  that  a  black  federal  judge  appointed  since  1977  was  appointed  by  Bill  Clinton  :  hn  4 
mber  of  Civil  War  battlefields  within  a  50-mile  radius  of  the  proposed  site  of  Disney's  America  historical  theme  park  :  50 
Amount  Wayne  Newton  spent  last  year  refurbishing  his  pet  penguins'  pond  on  bis  Nevada  ranch  :  ,$75,000 
Pounds  of  butter  used  by  the  Iowa  State  Fair  last  month  to  create  a  life-sized  statue  of  ( iarth  Brooks  s  250 
Price  of  a  4  1/2 -pound-steak  dinner  at  Amarillo's  Big  Texan  Steak  Ranch,  if  consumed  within  an  hour  :  $0 
Number  of  the  22,000  customers  attempting  this  since  1960  who  were  successful  :  4,200 
'imber  of  paramedics  on  duty  last  fall  for  the  speed-eating  contest  at  the  Artichoke  Festival  in  Castroville,  California  :  2 
Number  of  contestants  who  have  ever  required  the  Heimlich  maneuver  :  1 

Figures  eked  arc  the  latest  available  as  uj  July  1994  Sources  are  listed  on  page  72 
"Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark. 
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PHONE  LINKS  CARRY  VOICES. 
OURS  CARRY  PEOPLE. 

•e  yon  to  wiirnext  out -of- town  meet  inn  electronically.  By  combining  live  video,  text 
there  even  if  you  can't  go  there.  Its  amazing  what  we  can  dv  together" 


SB 


READINGS 


[Speech] 

STRANGERS 

IN  A  SMALL  WORLD 


From  "The  Stranger  at  the  Dour,"  a  talk  given  by 
Pico  Iyer  this  summer  at  the  Institute  of  World  I  Cul- 
ture, in  Santa  Barbara,  California.  Iyer  is  the  au- 
thor, must  recently,  of  Falling  Off  the  Map, 
published  by  Vintage;  his  first  novel,  set  in  contem- 
porary Cuba,  will  be  published  next  spring  fry  Knopf. 

T 

A  he  global  village  is  one  ot  those  ideas  to 
which  almost  everyone  can  give  assent:  it  rhymes 
with  all  the  notions  with  which  we  buoy  and 
congratulate  ourselves — the  family  of  man,  the 
brotherhood  of  souls,  the  replacement  of  walls 
with  bridges.  The  global  village  tells  lis,  in  pow- 
erful, palpable  ways,  that  we're  all  one  race  un- 
der the  skin  and  that,  beneath  all  the  superficial 
differences  of  custom  and  fashion  and  tongue,  the 
fears  and  fantasies  ot  that  villager  in,  say,  Mali  are 
not  so  different  from  our  own:  he,  too,  after  all, 
is  moved  by  Michael  Jackson  rhythms  and  trans- 
fixed by  Dallas  archetypes.  Small  wonder  com- 
panies try  to  concoct  slogans  like  the  United 
Colors  ot  Benetton:  one  touch  of  nurture  makes 
the  whole  world  kin. 

We  accept,  of  course,  that  with  proximity 
come  problems,  and  problems  for  which  the  old 
world  order  scarcely  prepared  us;  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence ot  external  divisions,  we  are  obliged  to 
create  and  consolidate  our  own  new  and  artifi- 
cial ones;  that  more  and  more  countries,  in  this 
time  of  mass  migration,  may  seem  as  factional 
ized  as  Lebanon;  and  that  now,  when  any  coun- 
try sneezes  (to  extend  the  age-old  axiom),  the 
whole  world  catches  a  cold.  Yet,  at  bottom,  we 
are  still  ready  to  applaud  the  virtues  of  this  new 


multiculturalism  and  its  resuscitation  of  all  our 
e  pluribus  union  hopes.  We  know  that  we  are  en- 
riched and  educated  by  having  Thai  children  in 
the  classroom  and.  Salvadoran  refugees  down  the 
street;  that  choices — the  great  luxury  <  >l  a  diverse 
consumer  society — can  now  multiply.  We  know 
too  that  the  globe  is  our  oyster  in  ways  thai  he- 
tore  only  the  rich  could  enjoy;  we  can  tlv  around 
i lie  world,  and  the  world  can  tlv  around  us. 

Yet  it  is  precisely  the  blessings  < »t  this  t irder— 
evident  and  indisputable  as  they  are — that  can 
blind  us  to  its  dangers,  and  they  are  dangers  for 
which  we  are  as  unguarded  as  children  in  first 
love:  we  have  no  precedents  to  stay  us  or  to 
guide  us.  When  a  stranger  comes  knocking  on 
our  ch h  »r,  we  have  no  sense  of  his  needs  and  ex- 
pectati* ms.  If  he  is  a  smiling  and  cm  >tic  stranger, 
we  may  be  doubly  disarmed.  And  the  ver\ 
charms  that  his  foreignness  confers  may  lead 
us  into  places  where  we  are  soon  quite 

Ts  losr- 
le  dangers  of  the  global  village  begin,  no! 
surprisingly,  with  the  problems  of  mobility:  to 
put  it  simply,  our  vices  are  now  global.  Italians  go 
to  Prague  and  Havana  to  get  cheap  dates,  and 
Germans  can  hop  ( >n  a  plane  n  >  Sri  Lanka  n  >  find 
underage  sex  partners.  Nigerians  regularly  get 
caught  in  Rangki  >k  Airport  with  balk  >ons  ( it  here  >- 
in  in  their  stomachs,  and  the  "econ*  unic  miracle" 
in  Japan  is  often,  in  small  ways,  subverted  by  the 
tens  (if  thousands  of  immigrants  from  [ran  and  Is- 
rael whe )  set  up  their  i  iwn  stalls  and  deals  <  >n  the 
streets  of  T  ikyo.  Pr<  istitution,  to  take  one  specif- 
ic example,  now  takes  unprecedented  forms: 
Ghanaian  girls  in  Antwerp,  Russians  through- 
out the  Middle  Last,  Dominicans  in  Spam.  The 
menace  i  >t  these  freely  m<  »\ ang  h<  dies  has  gamed 
an  almost  concrete  meaning  in  the  age  of  AIDS; 


Kl  Ai  >lN'i  ;^ 
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!-•  almost,  trom 


HOBOKEN: 
PARTY  TOWN,  USA 


From  a  description  oj  a  twenty -minute  videotape  oj 
activity  outside  oj  bars  in  Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 
The  video  was  shot  in  A/ml  /ry  police'  in  support  oj  a 
proposed  ordinance  prohibiting  local  bars  from  ad- 
mitting patrons  ajter  1:00  A.M.  The  videotape  was 
to  be  shown  at  a  C  '.ity  I  '.ouncil  meeting  in  May,  but 
the  viewing  was  canceled  after  Ronald  Gastelu,  the 
•  'U  iter  oj  Bahama  Mama's,  a  /  loboken  bar,  tackled 
the  protector  as  the  videotape  was  beginning.  Al- 
though the  ordinance  was  approved,  local  bar  own- 
a  s  successfully  sued  to  have  it  struck  down  until  they 
could  make  their  case  to  the  council.  At  a  .second 
meeting,  mjune,  ihe  video  teas  shown;  Mayor  An- 
thony  Russo  said  it  deputed  "a  typical  weekend  in  the 
city  oj  I  loboken."  The  description  bcloiv  accompa- 
nied tin  article  by  C  '.aren  Lissner  in  the  June  5  I  lobo- 
ken Reporter. 


A 


man  is  leaning  against  the  wall  of  a  bar, 
drinking.  Nexi  to  him,  .1  friend  is  undressing. 
Two  men  leave  .1  bar  fighting. 
Twi  1  men  enter  a  bar  fighting. 
A  man  is  caught  changing  his  clothes  in  .1 
parking  garage.  1  le  is  wearing  only  his  briefs. 

A  young  man  and  woman  lean  against  a  fence 
and  begin  kissing  passionately.  Another  woman 
taps  the  man  1  >n  the  shoulder.  1  le  leaves  and  she 
take  o\  (.a  li  >r  him. 

An  intoxicated  young  man  stumbles  into  a 
pile  i  'I  U  >xes  <  m  the  «.  urb.  They  tall  all  over  the 
sidewalk  and  he  keeps  walking. 

A  drunken  man  is  found  lying  on  the  pave- 

A  wi  im.iti  k  ins  on  her  boyfriend  and  vomits. 
A  woman  urinates  beside  .1  parked  car  as  her 

Iwo  intoxicated  women  approach  the  cam- 
el :    I  hey  protest  their  love  for  each  other  and 

11    wall       -I,  an  alley  to- 

■  .'ether  in  :ig:ag  patterns.  Eventually  they  walk  in- 


scandal  was,  in  part,  a  reflection  of  what  can 
happen  when  a  charming  stranger  arrives  at  the 
door  and  we  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  him. 
The  Bank  of  America,  remember,  acquired  a  25 
percent  share  of  B(  -CI  in  1972,  and  the  Bank  of 
England  gave  BCC1  a  license.  Both,  in  their  way, 
were  simply  unprepared  to  deal  with  an  entity 
w  hose  codes  they  could  not  read. 

Technology  has,  to  he  sure,  eliminated  some 
of  our  old  divisions  and  corruptions;  but  it  has  al- 
so given  us  new  ways  of  refining  and  compound- 
ing them.  Even  as  many  countries  are  now 
proudly  marching  down  the  Information  High- 
way, many  others  (think  of  North  Korea,  Iraq, 
Myanmar)  are  better  able  than  ever  to  bind  their 
people  to  the  Disinformation  Highway.  And 
while  Salman  Rushdie,  the  apostle  of  a  new  in- 
ternationalism, sings  the  possibilities  of  a  fresh, 
cross-pollinating  world,  he  is  stalked  by  an  old  an- 
cestral order  that  embodies  an  almost  medieval 
sense  of  self-enclosedness — and  that  prosecutes 
its  fatwa  in  Tokyo  and  Istanbul  and  Bradford, 
England.  We  may  say  that  the  age-old  pattern  of 
migration  trom  countryside  to  city  is  now  glob- 
al— that  the  bright  student  trom  rural  India  can 
now  set  his  sights  not  on  Bombay  but  on  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts.  But  we  must  also  add  that 
the  divisions  that  haunt  many  a  big  city  are  now 
global,  so  that  much  of  the  world  resembles  one 
big  city,  with  South-Central  on  one 
side  and  Bel-Air  on  the  other. 


1) 


'eeper  than  the  problems  of  sudden  con- 
nectedness, however,  are  the  fundamental  dis- 
connections that  the  new  globalism  obscures. 
As  Edward  Said  has  pointed  out,  the  exile's 
predicament  is  made  more  agonized  these  days  by 
the  fact  that  he  can  see  what  he  has  left  behind. 
He  is  surrounded  by  reminders  of  his  home  and 
reinforcements  of  his  seeming  closeness  to  it. 
The  Cambodian  in  California  can  see  Phnom 
Penh  on  his  TV,  and  see  the  streets  where  he 
courted  his  wife,  and  watch  his  old  neighbors 
setting  up  their  shops  again,  and  the  ones  who 
murdered  his  father  saying  "cheese"  before  the 
cameras;  he  can  even — and  this  is  the  ultimate 
tease — get  on  a  plane  and  be  back  there  tomor- 
row. But  if  he  makes  the  trip,  he  will  likely  find 
that  Phnom  Penh  is  no  closer  to  Long  Beach 
than  it  ever  was,  and  that  he  is  as  much  a  for- 
eigner there  as  in  the  new  home  he  has  gained. 

That  is  one  of  the  great  shadows  of  the  illuso- 
ry smallness  our  new  world  offers.  We  are  often 
told — and  if  is  heartening — that  on  the  West 
Bank,  Palestinians  and  Israelis  both  watch  L.A. 
Law  on  Sunday  nights,  on  screens  that  have  sub- 
titles in  both  Arabic  and  Hebrew.  We  read  that  the 
Khmer  Rouge  are  tuning  in  to  Santa  Barbara,  and 
we  teel  that  this  establishes  their  humanity,  or  at 
least  a  common  link  betw  een  us.  But  w  hat  they  are 


learning  about  us  from  Santa  Barbara  is  doubtless 
as  limited  as  what  we  learn  about  them  from  the 
(already  Western-filtered)  movie  The  Killing  Fields. 
And  when  a  t  !amh«  >dian  c<  >mes  t<  >  America  eager 
to  deal  with  Rohm  Wright,  he  will  be  as  lost  as  one 
i  it  us  wh< )  g<  les  n  i  Phni  >m  Penh  with  images  i  >i  Pith 
Pran  in  our  heads.  Vietnam  was  famously  the  "liv- 
ing-room war."  But  now  every  w  ar  is  in  our  living 
mom,  and  in  halt  the  living  rooms  of  the  world. 
Rodney  King  is  being  beaten  up  in  Johannesburg, 
and  Bosnia  is  in  Miami  every  night.  Put  the  know  l- 
edge we  get  fr<  >m  this  is  m  >  deeper  than  the  image, 
and  the  fact  that  we  believe  we  have  seen  the 
"real  Cambodia"  on  our  screens  may  well  put  us 
behind  our  grandfathers,  who  could  scarcely  a  >un- 
tenancc  such  illusions. 

Thus  .1  man  in  Louisiana  says  "Freeze!"  and  a 
Japanese  boy,  looking  for  a  Halloween  party, 
doesn't  get  it — and  a  life  is  lost,  and  trust  un- 
dermined. The  problem  is  not  one  of  complete 
misunderstanding  but  rather — and  more  dan- 
gerously— of  a  partial  understanding,  or  the  il- 
lusi(  >n  i  if  understanding.  Pei  iple  may  play  c<  infract 
bridge  across  several  countries  on  the  Internet, 
but  they  cannot  communicate  bluffs  or  poker 


faces  on  their  computer  screens;  faxes  transmit 
words  instantaneously,  but  they  are  not  so  good 
with  nuances  i  >r  pauses. 

Homogeneity,  in  fact,  is  not  the  tear:  every 
culture  sinus  Madonna  with  a  different  accent. 
It  is  disguised  heterogeneity  that  is  the  threat,  a 
world  of  differences  that  is  veiled  by  surface  sim- 
ilarities. And  a  world  of  differences  matte  more 
difficult  when  everyc  >ne's  living  down  the  block. 
It  is  not  iustth.it  the  Afghan  down  the  street  has 
different  custi  >ms  tr<  »m  i  >urs;  even  when  he  w  atch- 
es Rambo  III,  he  is  getting  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  screen  than  we  are  —  is  seeing  il 
as  a  political  piece  and  not  an  entertainment.  F<  >r 
him  McDonald's  may  be  a  status  symbol,  as  sure- 
ly as  that  quaint  Central  Asian  restaurant  is  for 
us.  And  the  very  diversity  of  costumes  and  col- 
ors that  seems  so  beguiling  in  the  Opening  Cer- 
emonies ot  the  Olympic  Games  becomes  more 
charged  when  it's  t<  >  he  ti  >und  in  the  divisii  >ns  and 
rivalries  within  Timmy's  classroom. 

None  ot  this,  ot  course,  is  an  argument  tor 
hardening  our  differences,  or  tor  living  alone,  or 
f<  ir  denying  the  richness  and  i  >pp<  irtunit  ies  that 
polyculturalism  makes  available.  A  little  knowl- 
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FORTIES  NOSTALGIA 
HITS  JAPAN 


hrmn  Hitler  Flection  Strategy:  A  Bihlt  for  Certain 
\  ietor>  in  Modern  Flections,  by  Vos/iio  ( a  public 
relations  "//kiii/  in  Japan's  Liberal  Democratic  Party 
(LDP),  the  governing  party  in  Japan  from  1955  until 
199.]  when  a  series  of  cmrrnpium  MUtkluK  (>r  iitghtdoum 
["Vemment  o)  Kucni  Miyazawa  Thebool  hichwas 

U  >/'  i       lutes  tD 

and 

re.vt  ahoi  e  rauls .  "No  matter  what 
ie  way  to  wtn  an  election  "  A/ter 
'  '■>%•  American  leu'is/i  (.toups  and 
is  U'ltnJmu'ii  by  the  publish- 
cr  in  an  alliance  uit/i  the 


,  Michael  Ondaatje's  beautiful  novel  The 
nglish  Patient,  he  presents  a  lyrical,  often  radi- 
,mt  v  ision  of  ,i  world  beyond  nationalities,  in 
b  people  are  simply  individuals,  of  indis- 
nnguishable  origins,  with  .1  hundred  different 
1 1 1  res  singing  inside  them.  That  is  a  lovely 
nd  a  liberating  notion,  and  it  is  one  echoed  by 
rh  ise  executives  who  rell  us  that  soon  there  will 
rt  "no  Japan,  only  Japanese."  But  it  underesti- 
mates, perhaps,  a  need,  a  basic  human  need,  for 
iffiliation  with  something  larger  and  a  sense  of 
belonging  to  a  higher  order.  For  Ondaatje,  the 
desert  is  the  model  of  a  place  where  all  distinc- 
1  h  ins  are  dissolved  and  people  live  as  people;  but 
as  the  fourteenth-century  Arab  writer  Ibn  Khal- 
dun  wrote,  "Only  tribes  held  together  by  group 
feeling  can  live  in  a  desert." 

It  there  is  a  real  virtue  to  all  the  blessings  of  the 
global  village,  it  inheres  mostly  in  our  recognition 
of  bow  much  our  sense  of  obligation  must  be  ex- 
panded and  diversified,  and  how  much  our  fam- 
ily responsibilities,  if  you  will,  must  be  extended 
mi  ire  than  they  have  ever  been  before.  Insofar  as 
we  aspire  to  be  our  brothers'  keepers,  we  have  to 
acknowledge  that  we  have  five — soon  eight — 
billion  brothers,  and  that  they  are  in  Borneo  and 
Bolivia  and  Benin.  Insofar  as  we  try  to  love  our 
neighbors  as  ourselves,  we  have  to  admit  that 
our  neighbors  are  people  with  whom  we  share 
no  common  language,  or  past,  or  value.  And  the 
smaller  tbe  distance  between  people,  Freud  re- 
minded us,  the  greater,  often,  the  dispute. 


I  Report  I 

TURNING  A  BLIND 
EYE  TO  SPIES 


From  "Monitoring  the  C  'ontinuing  Reliability  oj  the 
Cleared  Personnel."  a  report  prepared  by  Project 
Slammer,  an  initiative  by  the  various  U.S.  intelligence 
agencies,  in  which  Americans  convicted  of  espionage 
are  interviewed  about  their  crime. The  report  is  based 
on  classified  interviews  in  which  spies  "discuss  cities 
that  Co-workers  and  supervisors  could  have  noticed 
to  halt  or  prevent  the  espionage."  A  copy  of  the  re- 
in >rt  was  leaked  earlier  this  year  by  a  former  counter- 
intelligence official  who  fell  its  lessons  were  being 
ignored  by  the  ( '/A  and  other  agencies;  it  was  giv- 
en to  Jeff  Stein,  author  of  A  Murder  in  Wartime: 
The  Untold  Spy  Story  That  Changed  the  Course 
of  the  Vietnam  War. 

What  co-workers  might  have  seen: 

Subjects'  comments  varied  widely  on  this  top- 
ic. Several  claimed  that  while  they  were  experi- 
encing extremes  of  stress,  depression,  and  dis- 
satisfaction, which  may  have  impacted  adverse- 
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•  i  •..  >  •  !i  each  instant e 
i-iin  ii  i«  mill  stress  or  vulnera- 
■  hi  lagemen  i  .  i  here  was  a 

failure  to  deal  with  the  troubled  employee.  In 
dilators  included  signs  ot  extreme  anxiety,  in- 
loxication,  arguing  on  the  ji  h,  hostile  c<  imments 
toward  U.S.  foreign  policy,  frequent  or  undis- 
guised extramarital  affairs,  a  pattern  ot  conflict 
with  superiors,  sexual  harassment,  and  sexually 

In  an  extreme  example  ot  an  espionage 
subject  crying  out  lor  help,  former  Air  Force 
Sergeant  |ettrey  (  amcv  [who  was  convicted  <  >t 
selling  set.  rets  to  the  Hast  C  iermans]  relates  In  >w 


|  Word  Problem] 

MAT]  I  FOR 
THE  BITTER 


From  Math  tor  a  Change,  a  mathematics  work- 
book by  Kevin  J.  Mistrik  and  Robert  C.  Thul,  who 
icach  ai  C  Catholic  high  schools  in  Chicago.  The  work- 
bunk,  published  by  the  Mathematics  Teachers'  As- 
sociation  o)  ( ^.hicagoaiid  Vicinity,  contains  "thirty-one 
situations  o)  injustice  that  need  mathematics  in  order 
in  be  jidls  understood,"  including  "Hunger  and 
Poverty  in  the  U.S.A.,"  "(  holera  Is  a  Killer,''  and 
"ban  Wages!"  which  is  excerpted  below. 

i     I  '     H  sin  Sandberg  i  <\  the  (  !hu  ago  (  aibs 

made  approximately  $7,000,000.  I  le  played  1  58 
games.  An  average  Catholic-high-school  teach- 
er makes  approximately  $30,000  per  year  work- 
ing eight  hours  a  day  over  a  I  80-day  school  year. 

1 .  Calculate  how  much  that  teacher  gets  paid 
per  day.  and  c<  impare  that  with  what  Ryne  Sand- 
berg was  paid  per  game  in  1992. 

2.  Assuming  that  a  ballplayer's  workday  is  six 
hours,  compare  the  average  teacher's  pay  per 
hour  with  that  of  Mr.  Sandberg. 

$.  I  li  >w  many  years  w<  mid  it  take  a  teacher  to 
make  a-  much  money  as  Ryne  did.' 

4  b  it  fair  t»  >r  Ryne  Sandberg  to  make  st  i  mux  h 
more  than  a  teacher.'  When  answering  this  ques- 
tion, be  sure  to  take  into  considcrat  ion  the  g<  >c  id 

l-.iJ)  |  ersi  .iin  mtrihutes  to  soe  let \     I . 
t  mi'    nd  tin  n  ie\  eat  h  has  to  in\ '        ■  >rder  to  pre 
ire  I  i  'a  >rk,  and  i  ithei  fat  tors  tl  • 


- 


he  (in  a  state  of  intoxication)  told  another  staff 
member,  "I  have  problems,  1  hurt.  1  don't  want 
to  be  here,  and  I  don't  know  if  I'm  going  to 
huri  myself  or  not."  To  his  supervisor,  he  claims 
tn  have  said,  "I  don't  want  to  be  in  this  job 
anymore.  You  need  to  take  my  clearance."  This 
is,  admittedly,  an  extreme  example,  but  it  pro- 
vides examples  of  what  some  of  the  indicators 
can  be. 

I  low  did  subjects'  estimates  of  the  risk  of  being  re' 
parted  by  co-workers  affect  their  decision  to  commit 
espionage? 

Reactions  to  this  type  of  question  were  fairly 
uniform.  Most  offenders  discounted  co-worker  in- 
tervention as  a  realistic  deterrent;  anxiety  about 
being  observ  ed  and  reported  had  little  to  do  with 
their  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  crime. 

(  larney  states  that  his  working  associates  "just 
couldn't  believe  that  the  possibility  existed  that 
maybe  1  w  as  doing  something  that  I  was  not  au- 
thorized to  do.  lit]  never  came  into  question. 
And  after  a  while  you  get  used  to  that  and  you 
know  that  it's  not  a  threat  anymore." 

The  experience  related  by  Carney  demon- 
strates that  when  many  people  observe  anything 
out  of  the  ordinary,  espionage  is  often  the  last 
thing  they  suspect. 

"One  evening  when  1  came  very  close  to  get- 
ting caught  was  probably  one  of  the  most  labor- 
intensive  nights  that  1  had  as  a  spy.  It  was  an 
evening  where  I  was  set  to  photograph  a  tew 
hundred  pages  with  a  camera.  It  was  the  first 
time  I'd  used  the  camera.  I  took  a  huge  docu- 
ment and  another  huge  document  with  me, 
went  across  the  hall  into  an  unsecured  room, 
laid  the  documents  our  on  the  table,  secured  ev- 
erything, had  my  camera  ready,  and  started  pho- 
tographing just  behind  a  small  divider.  I  was 
walked  in  on  two  rimes  while  I  was  pho- 
tographing. And  I  was  able  to  just  stand  there. 
I  was  standing  behind  a  table,  my  face  went 
red  as  a  beet  because  my  blood  pressure  was  un- 
believable, and  the  people  went,  'Oh,  excuse 
me.  1  didn't  know  you  were  busy.'  And  they 
turned  around  and  walked  out.  I  thought,  'It's 
ridiculous.  They  should  have  caught  me.'  They 
didn't  question  what  I  was  doing." 

Carney  otters  another  insightful  comment 
on  this  subject:  "After  I  began  gathering  infor- 
mation for  the  East  Germans,  I  became  very 
interested  in  everything.  And  that  means  ev- 
erything except  my  real  job,  although  1  was  still 
doing  my  job.  I  suddenly  had  an  interest  in  all 
the  other  systems.  1  was  ostensibly  trying  to  fur- 
ther my  education  and  get  the  big  picture.  1 
was  putting  my  nose  in  the  books  where  1  didn't 
belong.  I  w  as  looking  in  areas  where  1  shouldn't 
have  been.  I  was  talking  to  people,  gathering  in- 
formation from  conversations.  It  was  actually 


Id  With  Bart  Simpson  /  hll,  (  uc  Soieil,  I  laiti,"  by  Les  Stone.  This  photograph  was  on  display  this  summer  at 
zry  Taranto,  in  New  York  c  lity,  as  pan  oj  a  group  show  on  Haiti  sponsored  by  the  North  American  C<  ingress 
atin  America.  Stone's  previous  u>orl<  has  documented  conflicts  in  Panama,  C  olombia,  Somalia,  ana  the  jormei 
it  Union . 


very  obvious,  I  felt.  Somebody  should  have  no- 
ticed. 

"It  people  had  sat  down  with  me,  even  a  year 
before  all  ot  this  happened,  and  said,  'I've  been 
watching  you  and  1  think  we  need  to  talk  about 
th^  or  that ,'  and  June  it  in  a  way  that  was  non- 
threatening — it  wasn't  automatically  linked  to- 
gether w  ith  l< >sing  v<  nit  |> ih,  ,1  stigma  attached — 1 
probably  would  have  said,  '(  !ee,  thanks,  I'm  glad 
you're  going  to  listen  to  me,  because  I've  got  a  lot 
on  my  mind.'  But  nobody  cared.  It  somebody 
had  just  sat  down  once  and  said,  'Really,  1  care 
about  you  as  ,\  human  being,'  that  would  have 
made  all  the  difference  in  the  world." 

Arthur  Walker  [a  retired  Navy  lieutenant  com- 
mander convicted  in  1L'SS  of  passing  classified 
documents  to  a  Soviet  spy  ring],  w  hen  asked 
whether  this  hick  ot  co-worker  concern  in  re- 
porting suspicious  activity  had  any  effect  on  his 
behavior,  concluded,  "As  tar  as  feeling  threatened 
or  somebody  detecting  what  1  was  attempting 
to  do,  1  don't  think  I  even  thought  ot  that  real- 
ly. You  know,  as  tar  as  my  outward  appearance, 
attitude,  and  behavior,  1  don't  |thtnk|  it  ever  en- 
tered my  mind."  In  comparison  to  Carney,  Walk- 
er was  very  careful  about  his  methods.  He 
minimized  the  chance  ot  being  observed.  1  le  re- 
moved selected  pages  from  large  loose-leaf 


binders,  photocopied  them  in  his  van,  and  then 
returned  these  pages  t<  >  the  ( >riginal  d<  icument  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  day.  Walker  also  opines,  "1 
think  a  lot  ot  pei  >ple  just  tend  to  mind  their  i  >w  n 
business.  They  don't  really  want  to  ask  some- 
body it  they  have  a  problem.  .  .  .  And  1  think 
that's  what  most  people  would  think:  'Let  the 
manager  take  care  ot  it ,  let  the  boss  r.ike  uire  .  >t 
this,'" 

In  summary,  these  espi<  mage  <  iffenders  did  n< >t 
attribute  much  credibility  to  the  thte.it  to  then 
nefarious  activities  posed  by  co-workers  or  su- 
pervisors. They  suggested  a  number  ot  reasons 
why  other  employees  would  neither  recognize 
that  there  was  something  amiss  nor,  e\  en  when 
they  did  suspect  some  impropriety  or  vulnera- 
bility, take  corrective  action.  Two  sentiments 
mentioned  prominently  are  1)  an  overriding 
trust  in  co-workers  presumably  because  of  their 
cleared  status  and  2)  an  inherent  resistance  to 
telling  on  someone  else.  Added  to  this  is  perhaps 
a  thud  inhibiting  altitude,  which  can  be  de- 
scribed as  a  lack  of  trust  in  the  <  »rgani:ati<  >n  and 
how  u  will  handle  security-relevant  informa- 
tii >n.  These  anxieties  et  »ncern  a  range  <  >t  p<  >ssihle 
organizational  responses,  from  indifference  or 
suppression  to  overreaction  and  ,i  violation  ot 
confidentiality. 


REM  UNl 


"testing  on  a  talk  si 

nice.  I'm  Michele  S  :  t 

to  t)e  know  n  li  h  tl 

ami  maybe  shes  helped  save  a  life. 

Michele  has  been  one  ol  our 
safety'  engineers  tor  eight  years  now. 
liven  before  there  was  a  Saturn  car, 
there  were  Saturn  people  like  her. 
Designing,  festine.  Thinking,  lhen 
testing  some  more. 

Thai  's  the  way  you  dream  up 
things  like,  oh,  patent  #  H,89.3,87h 
—  the  latcnplate  on  our  rear  seat- 
bells  that  Micnele  helped  design. 
Or  even  a  little  bigger  project  she 
happened  to  be  part  ol— the  dual 
airbags  on  the  new  Saturn. 

Micnele  and  her  team  wanted 
not  only  an  additional  airbag  but 
additional  advances.  A  centralized 
sensing  system  lor  knowing  exactly 
when  to  deploy  the  bags.  And  a  new 
contour— on  an  all-new  dash  — to 
hold  the  passenger  bag  in  position. 


She  doesn  t  always  get  the  c  redit 
for  making  a  Saturn  safe,  but  Michele 
Lsn  t  complaining.  She  knows  Saturn 


the  resTof  us  expect  to  be  fan 
engineer  Michele  Smith  is  c 


Ju.it  a  few  membeni  of  the 
airbag  development  team.  Miebe(e'.i 
the  one  on  the  left  there. 


(  wry  Saturn 
features  "crumple  zones, 

shoulder  harnesses, 
available  anti-lock  orakes, 
and  now,  thud  airoays  like 

the  ones  shown  here. 
Hat  don  t  he  fooled  by  look,'. 
Airhays  tii  en  I  fluffy  pillow 

Driver's 


rassenyer. 


•y'rea  supplemental 
restraint  system  (always  wear 

your  seatbelts,  even  with 
airbays)  that  deploys  rapidly. 

(}f  cour.'c.  engineers  like 
Michclc  Smith  would  he  happy 

if  you  never  qel  to  ,<cc  our 
airhaqs  at  all.  They  re  not  all 
that  huay  up  oa  lame,  anyway. 
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SATLRN  „ 

A  Different  Kind  oj  Company. 
A  Different  Kind  of  Car. 


WHY  JOHNNY 
CANT  MOUSSE 

• 

luhini>  company,  and  Revlon,  the  cosmetics  compa- 

U'ui  hers  Rex  L  m  has  recently  marketed  a  line  of  hair- 
care  products  "formulated  especially  jor  the  younger 

The  activities  below  will  help  your  students 
discover  w  in  hair  behaves  the  way  it  docs,  and 
what  to  do  about  it.  It's  a  lively  and  entertain- 
ing program  that  will  involve  your  entire  class, 
because  hair  is  so  important  to  a  teen's  self- 

rhAl  HING  SUGGESTIONS 

Use  these  suggestions  to  help  engage  students 
in  learning  about  good  hair  care  and  styling.  En- 
courage them  to  share  their  knowledge  with  oth- 
ers and  to  have  tun  experimenting  with  different 
styles  and  ideas. 

( lood  I  lair  Day /Bad  I  lair  Day — Ask  students 
to  bring  in  picture-  of  themselves  from  days  they 
c<  insider  "good"  and  "bad"  hair  days.  Mount  the 
pictures  i  >n  a  bulletin  board  and  have  students  de- 


\lhupM-;.>ue.  New  Mexico,  weekly. 


scribe  what  a  good  or  bad  hair  day  means  to 

Mainover  Madness — Have  students  team  up  in 
twos  aid  give  them  a  few  days  to  develop  new 
hairstyles  for  each  other.  Give  each  pair  an  ob- 
jective:  plan  a  look  suitable  for  a  job  interview, 
design  a  look  lor  the  prom,  and  so  on.  Ask  for  vol- 
unteers to  show  off  their  look  and  explain  how 
they  achieved  it.  Discuss  which  looks  really  work 
and  which  need  work. 

Ymtr  Licks  Can  Talk — Help  your  students  find 
the  message  that  hair  can  send.  Have  each  stu- 
dent bring  in  a  picture  from  a  magazine  or  news- 
paper and  ask  the  class  to  guess  information 
about  the  people  in  the  pictures  based  on  their 
hair.  Then  reveal  the  identities  of  the  people  in 
the  pictures  and  discuss  whether  their  hairstyles 
suit  their  ages,  personalities,  and  professions. 
1  lave  students  offer  hairstyle  suggestions  to  im- 
prove the  subjects'  credibility,  authority,  and  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Hair  Necessities — Students  who  have  devel- 
oped a  successful  hair  regimen  will  swear  there 
are  products  they  can't  live  without.  Start  a  dis- 
cussion by  asking  the  following  question:  "If  you 
were  stranded  on  a  desert  island  with  fresh  wa- 
ter to  wash  your  hair,  which  three  hair-care  prod- 
ucts would  you  have  to  have,  and  why?" 


THE  IVORY  TOWER 
OBSCURITY  FETISH 


From  "Journalists,  Cynics  and  Cheerleaders,"  by 
Russell  J acoby,  in  Telos,  number  97,  a  journal  pub- 
lished in  New  York  City.  Jacoby  is  the  author,  most 
recently,  of  Dogmatic  Wisdom:  How  the  Culture 
Wars  Divert  Education  and  Distract  America, 
published  by  Doubledav. 

n 

m.  m_ecent  strife  on  college  campuses  has  been 
portrayed  as  "tenured  radicals"  trying  to  under- 
mine the  oppressive  institutions  that  employ 
them.  But  the  opposite  argument  is  more  con- 
vincing: to  a  startling  degree,  American  profes- 
sors on  the  left  have  come  to  embrace  their 
professional  roles.  They  encounter  the  world  not 
as  radical  subversives  but  as  secure  employees  of 
mainstream  institutions. 

Unlike  past  American  intellectuals,  who  saw 
the  educated,  nonacademic  public  as  their  main 
audience,  today's  leftist  intellectuals  feel  no  need 
to  write  for  a  larger  public;  colleagues,  depart- 
ments, and  professional  conferences  have  come 
to  constitute  their  world.  And  as  their  desire  to 
reach  a  nonprofessional  public  has  atrophied, 


a  Lifetime 


No  probl 
You'll  eat  in*  You  won 
And  you  won't  30  an 


Granted,  sitting  around 
the  house  may  not  be 
your  idea  of  the  perfect 
retirement.  But  what's  your 
choice  when  inflation  is 
slowly  but  surely  eroding 
the  value  of  your  nest  egg? 
Talk  to  TIAA-CREF  We 
offer  investment,  insurance, 
and  personal  savings 
plans  that  can  help  you 
outpace  inflation  and 
build  the  rewarding  future 
you  deserve  Maybe  that's 
why  we've  become  the 
largest  retirement  system 
in  the  world  To  hear  more, 
call  1  800  226-0147  foi  your 
free  Personal  Investing  Kit, 
After  all,  you've  always 
had  places  to  go  and 
things  to  do  And  why 
should  it  be  any  different 
when  you  retire? 
TIAA-CREF  Financial 
services  exclusively  for 
people  in  education 
and  research. 


Ensuring  the  future 
for  those  who  shape  it. 


in  rl  ie  ease  with 


UNGER  V.  MADISON 

1.  In  the  summer  of  1992,  prior  to  Robert  Ba- 
hula's  first  semester  .is  a  freshman,  defendant  Al- 
bright College,  through  its  housing  office,  sent 
plaintiff  a  questionnaire  requesting  information  re- 
garding his  hving  style  and  compatibility  with  a 
prospective  roommate  for  the  alleged  purpose  of 
selecting  tor  plaintiff  a  roommate  whose  lifestyle 
and  habits  were  compatible  with  his  own. 

2.  Plaintiff  returned  the  questionnaire,  clearly 
indicating  his  preference  tor  and  compatibility 
with  a  quiet  and  studious  roommate  who  would 
not  stav  up  all  hours  of  the  night. 

3.  Albright  College  ignored  plaintiff's  answers 
to  the  questionnaire  and  housed  plaintiff  with  a 
Matthew  ( irimes,  a  football  player,  who  did  not 
study,  who  regularly  engaged  in  loud  and  raucous 
hehavii  >r,  wh<  >  kept  late  hours,  and  who  kept  loud 

4.  From  the  tunc  of  plaintiffs  arrival  on  cam- 
pus in  August  1992  until  his  untimely  departure 
in  October  1992,  plaintiff  was,  in  his  very  dor- 
mitory room,  bullied,  threatened,  assaulted,  and 
subjected  to  acts  <.t  vandalism  and  humiliating 
treatment  by  his  roommate  Grimes,  Grimes's 
friends,  and  off-campus  trespassers. 

5.  Plaintiff  si  night  help  from  school  authorities, 
including  the  resident  adviser,  the  resident  direc- 

■ 

■ 

■ 

mom 
i    1  the  resul- 
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journalists  and  critics  as  backward  outsiders. 

Disdain  tor  a  public  prose  should  stick  in  the 
craw  of  professors  on  the  left.  It  doesn't.  It  goes 
down  smoothly,  facilitated  by  a  widely  accepted 
proposition:  clear  language  undermines  critical 
thought.  Although  the  position  can  easily  be 
ridiculed,  it  rests  on  some  undeniable  truths. 
Language  is  more  than  an  empty  vessel;  not  ev- 
ery argument  can  be  made  accessible  to  a  general 
audience.  Certain  insights,  information,  and  sub- 
jects require  a  specialized  vocabulary.  Humani- 
ties professors  draw  direct  parallels  between  their 
studies  and  those  in  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences;  their  research  is  just  as  specialized  and 
complex,  and  needs  as  much  training  to  grasp.  Ju- 
dith Frank,  a  feminist  professor,  complains  that 
a  journalist  critic  "seems  to  expect  the  humani- 
ties to  be  utterly  transparent  to  the  general  pop- 
ulation, when  the  tmth  is  that  for  those  of  us  who 
have  gone  through  graduate  training,  the  hu- 
manities are  a  profession,  and  the  people  who 
practice  a  particular  profession  are  trained  in  its 
language."  This  might  be  called  pulling  rank, 
showing  the  unaccredited  to  the  door. 

Fredric  Jameson,  one  of  the  deans  of  Marxist 
cultural  criticism,  offers  a  similar  justification:  lit- 
erary and  cultural  theory  is  as  complex  as  molec- 
ular biology.  It  is  "surprising"  how  many  people 
take  a  "belletristic  view,"  Jameson  comments, 
making  "the  assumption,  which  they  would  nev- 
er make  in  the  area  of  nuclear  physics,  linguistics, 
symbolic  logic,  or  urhanism,  that  such  [cultural] 
problems  can  still  be  laid  out  with  all  the  leisure- 
ly elegance  of  a  coffee-table  magazine." 

In  the  exact  sciences  the  need  tor  specialized 
language  seems  incontestable;  papers  by  biomath- 
ematicians  need  to  use  a  vocabulary  that  limits  a 
general  readership.  Yet  transferring  the  point  to 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences  is  dicey.  Lit- 
erature, history,  and  philosophy  belong  to  the 
common  stock  of  humanity;  their  importance  re- 
sides partly  in  their  accessibility  to  an  educated 
reader.  Thoughtful  citizens  can  acquaint  them- 
selves with  Western  philosophy  and  literature 
from  Plato  to  William  James  or  from  Sophocles 
to  Kafka.  The  humanities  as  a  whole  resist  be- 
coming a  technical  discipline  with  a  technical  au- 
dience. But  many  scholars  in  the  field  challenge 
this  idea;  it  suggests  to  them  that  their  work  is  in- 
terior to  scientific  research  because  it 

\is  less  complex  and  more  accessible, 
cademics  on  the  left  use  another  argument 
ii  >  iiistih  their  vocabulary.  Not  only  do  specialized 
fields  require  a  specialized  idiom  but  society,  es- 
pecially Anglo- American  society,  employs  sim- 
ple language  in  order  to  resist  subversive  tniths.  A 
"clear"  sentence  structure  represses  critical  think- 
ing that  requires  a  counter-logic  and  vocabulary. 
Again,  this  belief  can  be  easily  ridiculed,  but 
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A  STATE-OF-THE-ART  DIGITAL  RELEASE 
IN  A  6-REC0RDING  BOXED  SET 
AVAILABLE  ON  CDs 
OR  CASSETTES 


Hhis  Splendid  Collection 

of  Beethoven's  Complete 
.  Symphonies— in  two  boxed 
mes  and  available  on  either  six 
s  or  six  Cassettes— is  truly  a 
>ure  trove  of  magnificent  music, 
ill  SS0.00  value,  it  can  now  be 
•s  for  only  $5.95  plus  shipping, 
jur  no-risk  introduction  to  the 
;ical  Heritage  Society.  And  you'll 
r  absolutely  no  obligation  to 
anything  ever  again! 
Volume  One  of  these  full  digital 
rdings  features  six  of  Beethoven's 
phonies:  The  First,  Second,  Third 
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xighout  both  volumes,  the  world- 
wned  City  of  Birmingham 
iphony  Orchestra  is  in  perfect 
i  under  the  direction  of  Walter 
ler.  Gold  Medal  recipient  from 
Beethoven  Society  of  Vienna  for 
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Volume  Two  presents  works 
from  Beethoven's  mature  period  which 
innovatively  bridge  the  transition  from 
the  late  classical  to  the  early  romantic 
styles.  Featured  are  two  of  the  most 
famous  pieces  of  international 
symphonic  literature,  the  soothing 
"Pastoral"  and  the  lofty  "Ode  to  Joy" 
symphonies:  The  Sixth,  in  which  the 
composer  evokes  tranquil  images  of 
his  beloved  countryside. .  .and  the 
mighty  Ninth,  surely  one  of  the 
world's  most  profound  and  uplifting 
works  of  art. 

Additional  Symphonies  pre- 
sented are  the  Eighth  and  the  first 
movement  of  the  unfinished  Tenth. 
Rounding  off  this  collection  are  two 
overtures  from  the  composer's 
earlier  period.  Surely  this  superb 
music  belongs  in  every  cultivated 
home.  Order  your  set  today! 
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and  owe  nothing. 

Satisfaction  Is  Guaranteed. 
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Order  Beethoven's  Symphonies 
Now.  "Walter  Weller's  Beethoven 
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an  exuberance,  a  sense  of  joyful 
adventure,"  says  Tfie  Guardian. 
"You  can't  help  being  impressed  with 
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ness, sumptuous  sound  and  precision," 
says  CDRe\ie\\.  And  Vie  Citizen  adds. 
"Weller  is  a  giant. .  .overall  excellence!' 

Don't  miss  this  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity. Send  for  your  six-recording 
set  of  Beethoven:  The  Complete 
Symphonies  right  now! 
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,;n  ujV.il;-.m  protested  the 
.  Iarir\  > ,  simpleminded. 
=  4"  i>  >gic  and  "healthy 
uphical  truths  require  sur- 


SAY  HELLO  TO 
THE  CLASS  OF  N98 

From  a  guide  sent  by  Columbia  University  alumni 
associations  to  alumni  who  interview  applicants  to 
Columbia  as  part  of  the  admissions  process.  The 
quide  asks  the  interviewer  to  record  his  or  her  im- 
pressions oj  the  applicant  and  provides  examples  from 
past  alumni  interview  reports  as  a  model.  Each  sam- 
ple report  is  followed  by  a  critique  from  the  Columbia 
admissions  office.  Most  freshmen  entering  Columbia 
have  a  combined  SAT  score  oj  between  1250  and 
1450;  the  student  described  below  scored  950.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  university. 


i 


om's  interests  and  accomplishments  are  in 
sports,  ;mJ  he  exhibited  lutle  intellectual  cu- 
rii  mi\  or  ambition  during  the  interview.  He  is  not 
much  of  a  reader  and  is  generally  not  very  verbal. 
While  he  is  reasonably  articulate  once  you  get 
him  started  on  something  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested (like  football),  he  is  not  much  of  a  con- 
versationalist. 

I  le  is  very  pleasant  and  pi  ilite,  and  I'd  like  to 
give  him  a  better  evaluation.  However,  he  seems 
t< )  have  little  achievement  in  his  life  oft  the  foot- 
ball field.  He  really  didn't  present  himself  very 
well,  and  1  have  real  questions  about  whether 
he  would  survive  academically  or  be  happy  at 
( Columbia.  He  said  he  is  interested  in  business  (ac- 
counting, perhaps),  but  I  don't  think  he  really 

I  almost  checked  "not  recommended,"  but  if 
lie's  a  real  good  football  player  and  has  done  well 
scholastically  and  on  the  Boards,  he  may  be  a 
soft-spoken  hard  worker  who's  never  had  an  in- 
terview before,  and  worth  a  chance. 

AJmissioas  (  )ffice  ( ".ritique:  The  write-up  brings  the 
boy  to  lite  for  me.  1  get  a  clear  impression  of  what 
a  conversation  with  him  wi mid  be  like.  The  writ- 
er describes  a  lack  of  personal  depth,  which  might 

ip]       t ion  alone. 

1  the  mark. 


mounting  common  truisms  and  familiar  cate- 
g<  tries;  they  nec  essitate  an  uncommon  language, 
•  •••  uh.it  Hegel  once  halt-apologetically  called 
.iii  "obscure  style." 

American  poststructuralist,  post-Marxist,  and 
post-everything  thinkers  appeal  to  these  ideas 
in  justifying  their  language.  Not  only  are  we 
highh  trained  specialist,  using  a  complex  prose, 
they  say;  we  are  also  dedicated  subversives,  using 
an  idiom  that  resists  a  repressive  clarity.  Fredric 
Jameson,  defending  the  German  critical  Marx- 
ists from  charges  of  obscurity,  argues  that  "it  can 
be  admitted  that  [their  writing]  does  not  conform 
to  the  cam  ins  of  clear  and  fluid  journalistic  writ- 
ing taught  in  schools.  But  what  if  those  ideas  of 
clarity  and  simplicity  have  come  to  serve  a  very 
different  ideological  purpose  . ..  ?"  What  if  trans- 
parency facilitates  cliches  and  avoids  "real 
thought"  that  requires  effort  and  time?  For  Jame- 
son the  density  of  T.  W.  Adorno's  writing  ex- 
emplified a  break  with  repressive  clarity.  His 
"bristling  mass  of  abstractions  and  cross-refer- 
ences is  precisely  intended  to  be  read  in  situation, 
against  the  cheap  facility  of  what  surrounds  it,  as 
a  warning  to  the  reader  of  the  price  he  has  to  pay 
tor  genuine  thinking." 

The  point  is  well  taken;  it  is  also  misleading. 
The  issue  is  not  the  difficulty  of  writing  but  the 
fetishizing  of  difficulty,  the  belief  that  fractured 
English,  name  dropping,  and  abstractions  guar- 
antee profundity,  professionalization,  and  sub- 
versu  m.  With  this  belief  comes  the  counter-belief: 
lucidity  implies  banality,  amateurism,  capital- 
ism, and  conservatism. 

Everywhere  a  denunciation  of  repressive  clar- 
ity leads  to  an  embrace  of  obscurity  in  the  name 
of  revolutionary  profundity.  In  a  hook  on  post- 
modern education,  two  professors  condemn  clar- 
ity and  defend  complex  or  "bad"  writing.  "It 
seems  to  us  that  those  who  call  themselves  pro- 
gressive educators,  whether  feminists,  Marxists  or 
otherwise  . . .  have  missed  the  role  that  the  'lan- 
guage of  clarity'  plays  in  a  dominant  culture  that 
clev  erly  and  powerfully  uses  'clear'  and  'simplis- 
tic' language  to  systematically  undermine  and 
prevent  .  .  .complex  and  critical  thinking." 

Richard  Wolff,  a  Marxist  economics  professor, 
otters  a  more  ringing  defense  of  "bad"  writing. 
Poststructuralist  and  postmodernist  wnring  is 
"difficult  to  read"  because  "major  shifts  in  ways  of 
thinking  usually  interact  complexly  with  related 
shifts  in  ways  of  speaking  and  writing.  Early  in  the 
process,  the  new  ways  of  writing  will  often  be 
convoluted  and  opaque."  Not  only  is  opaque  lan- 
guage required  tor  complex  thinking  but  a  brain- 
washed  American  public  prizes  clarity;  as  long 
as  the  public  does  not  wake  up,  we  post-Marxists 
will  appear  to  be  "bad"  writers.  What  this  public 
rejects  .is  incomprehensible  proves  its  value,  be- 
lieves Professor  Wolff.  "To  uphold  radical  and 


It  takes  12  miles  of  cotton  to 
make  a  Lands'  End  Pinpoint  Oxford 
And  that's  just  the  beginning: 


W hen  you  put  on  a  Lands'  End 
Pinpoint,  yon  notice  right 
away  how  silky  smooth  it  feels. 

That  comes  from  the  extremely 
tight  weave  of  our  Oxford  fabric  - 
a  weave  that  wouldn't  be  possible 
without  a  veiy  fine  cotton  yam. 

Now,  we're  not  just  spinning  a 
yarn  when  we  tell  you  that  ours 
is  very  fine.  It's  what  shirtmakers 
call  an  80's  2-ply  yarn. 

And  actually,  it  takes  more 
than  12  miles  of  it  to  make  one 
of  our  Pinpoints  -12  miles,  946 
feet,  to  be  exact. 

Some  off-the-cuff 
remarks. 

These  beauties  are  made  with 
the  kind  of  Old  World  tailoring 
you  don't  find  much  anymore, 
even  in  the  Old  World. 

Each  one  takes  69  different 
sewing  steps,  for  example. 

The  shoulders  have  an  authen- 
tic, English-style  split  back 
yoke.  Which  simply  means  the 
yoke  -  the  part  that  goes  over  the 
shoulders  -  is  cut  in  four,  then 
sewn  back  together.  This  allows 


The  yoke  is  split - 
and  Hull's  yokt 


it  to  g-i-f-c  a  little  when  you  move. 

You  can  also  pat  us  on  the 
back  for  the  full  box  pleat  on  the 
back.  It  opens  up  when  you  reach 
across  a  table. 
So  file  shirt  lei 'Is 
roomier. 

We're  even 
fussy  about  our 
buttons.  They're  classified  as 
"super  durable"  in  the  track*.  (( )nly 
62  buttons  in  the  whole  world  are.) 
And  our  buttonholes  are  just  as 
durable;  each  is  edged  with  120 
lock  stitches,  so  it  won't  fray. 

The  price  sews  it  up  - 

Maybe  you  can  find  Pinpoints 
with  quality  like  ours  at  those 
snooty  men's  stores.  But  we 
doubt  you'll  find  anything  like 
our  prices. 

Or  anything  like  our  assortment 
Solids,  stripes,  tattersalls.  French 
cuffs  and  plain  cuffs.  Buttondowns, 
tab  collars,  straight  collars.  And 
more  sizes  than  you  can  shake  a 
yardstick  at. 

See  for  yourself.  Call  and  ask  a 


friendly  Lands'  End  operator  for 
our  catalog,  which  has  lots  of 
other  line  clothes  too  -  for  you 
and  the  rest  of  the  family. 

You'll  find  it's  a  lot  nicer  doing 
business  with  us,  anyway.  We  ship 
in  just  two  days,  almost  everywhere. 
And  everything  comes  with  our 
full,  unconditional  guarantee. 

Even  that's  tailored  a  little  nicer. 

'  1994  1. ti tuts  End  hit 


For  our  free  catalog,  cat 


1-800-356-4444  (in  Canada, too). 

( >r  send  in  Ibis  coupon. 
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JURASSIC  BARK 

From  a  brochure  distributed  by  Geneti'Pet,  a  Port 
Touiist'Tui,  Washington,  laboratory  that  stores  blood 
samples  from  household  pets  in  cryogenic  suspension 
at  a  temperature  of  -320  degrees  Fahrenheit  ( teneti- 
Pet  charges  $75  to  process  a  blood  sample  and  an 
■ 

II 

M  M  i  wsehold  pets  briny  us  the  gift  of  love  ev- 
en day  ot  their  lives.  I  he  sad  truth,  however,  is 
thai  our  beloved  Joys,  eats,  an  J  other  pets  .ire 
with  us  tor  only  a  tew  years  before  death  takes 
them  away  and  we  are  lett  helpless  and  heart- 
hr<  'ken 

I  lit ll  in >w. 

I  he  Geneti-Pet  laboratory  stores  blood  sam- 
ples from  pet  animals  in  cryogenic  cylinders;  this 
freezing  keeps  the  blood  alive  indefinitely.  Once 
technology  reaches  the  point  where  DNA  from 
blood  cells  can  be  used  to  replicate  high-level 
animals,  your  pet's  blood  can  go  through  the 
same  process,  enabling  you  to  raise  an  animal 
thai  is  identical  in  every  way  to  your  current  or 
previous  pet. 

For  obvious  reasons,  Geneti-Pet  cannot  guar- 
antee success;  science  has  not  vet  found  the  key 
t<  i  replication.  But  it  we  have  your  pet's  live  blood 
sample  in  storage,  we  can  otter  you  strong  hope. 
It  you  love  your  pets  as  much  as  most  people  do, 
wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  to  have  them  with  you 
tor  general  ions. ' 

Frequently  Asked  Questions 

Q:  Mow  long  will  we  have  to  wait  before  we 
i  an  c  k  me  an  animal  from  raw  I  )N  A  .' 

A:  Scientists  around  the  work!  are  working 
on  this  question.  Every  Jav  they  are  finding  new 
pieces  ( >t  the  puzzle. 

Q:  How  much  will  it  cost  to  clone  our  pet 
oiKe  the  technology  comes  along.' 

A:  We  have  no  way  oi  know  ing  at  this  time. 
We  believe  that  it  will  be  affordable. 

Q:  It  we  don't  know  when  replication  will 
happen,  why  should  we  -tore  the  samples  now? 

A:  This  is  a  decision  only,  you  can  make.  It 
you  Jo  it  now,  when  the  time  comes  you  will 
•i  !  re  idy  t' 1  gi 1  It  you 

ni|       hit  to  i  ibtatn  its 
DNA.  Without  the  DNA,  you  can  never  repli- 

•  !  -   one,  it  will  be 

i  ' 


Marxist  ideas  and  to  develop  them  in  new  direc- 
tions would  quite  predictably  produce  writings 
out  of  tune  with  the  prevalent  presumptions  and 
desires  ot  the  postwar  public:  'bad'  writ- 
a         ings  in  the  eyes  of  many." 

jL^^s  with  sn  much  radical  scholarship,  left- 
ists break  with  the  very  theories  they  appeal  to. 
1  he  easy  or  ostentatious  references  to  seditious 
thought  from  Marx  to  Nietzsche  and  Freud  ignore 
the  tact  that  these  masters  often — not  always — 
were  wonderful  writers,  and  ruthless  critics  ot 
pedantrv  and  obscurantism.  The  original  rebels 
did  not  obsessively  salute  their  own  complexity 
and  scorn  journalists  and  the  educated  public.  It 
anything,  they  did  the  reverse:  they  scorned  the 
pedants  arid  addressed  the  public.  The  new  aca- 
demics invoke  their  names  and  ideas  and  sur- 
render their  prose  and  precision. 

Marx  knew  something  else  forgotten  by  those 
who  appeal  to  his  writings:  it  is  possihle  to  write 
in  different  styles  for  different  audiences.  Works 
like  The  Communist  Manifesto,  The  Eighteenth 
Brumaire,  and  The  Civil  War  in  France  stand  at  the 
furthest  remove  from  scholasticism.  Even  Capi- 
tal is  hardly  a  linguistic  Death  Valley;  it  con- 
tains many  splendid  passages.  Marx  quoted  with 
pride  reviews  that  praised  its  "clearness"  and 
"unusual  liveliness,"  and  wrote,  "In  this  respect 
the  author  in  no  way  resembles . . .  the  majority 
ot  C  Jerman  scholars,  who  . . .  write  their  books  in 
a  language  so  dry  and  obscure  the  heads  of  ordi- 
nary mortals  are  cracked  by  it." 

Early  in  the  century  William  James  pondered 
the  role  ot  colleges  and  the  college-educated. 
C  Colleges  should  have  something  to  do  with  pro- 
ducing better  individuals,  cultivating  a  certain 
tone,  and  aiding  democracy,  he  said.  He  feared 
colleges  were  tailing  on  these  scores,  and  he  won- 
dered if  the  popular  and  literary  magazines  of  the 
day,  the  so-called  ten-cent  magazines,  were  tak- 
ing up  the  slack.  "It  would  be  a  pity,"  he  wrote  in 
1908,  "it  any  future  historian  were  to  have  to 
w  rite  words  like  these:  'By  the  middle  ot  the  twen- 
tieth century  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
had  lost  all  influence  over  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States.  But  the  mission  of  raising  the  tone 
of  democracy,  which  they  had  proved  so  lamen- 
tally  unfitted  to  exert,  was  assumed  with  rare  en- 
thusiasm .  .  .  by  a  new  educational  power  .  .  . 
private  literary  adventures,  commonly  designat- 
ed in  the  market  by  the  affectionate  name  of  ten- 
cent  magazines.'"  It  would  be  wrong  to  dismiss  the 
collective  oeuvre  of  radical  professors;  through 
feminist  studies,  social  history,  Latin-  and  African- 
American  departments,  and  revised  canons,  it 
percolates  throughout  higher  education  and  so- 
ciety. On  the  other  hand,  one  need  not  be  a 
doomsayer  to  w  onder  about  the  quality  of  schol- 
arly writing  and  the  dearth  of  public  writing. 
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BOOKSHELF 


STEPPING 
WESTWARD 

"Sallie  n.sdale  conjures 
up  the  Northwesi  m  .1 
rare  and  magical  way. 
Haunt ingly  beaut  iful, .  - . 
lends  memoir,  travel,  and  regional 
istory  in  brilliant  fashion." — Craig 
esley,  author  of  W  interkill  and  River 
ong  Cloth,  $10.00. 


MM  R.  MACARTHUR 


SECOND  FRONT: 
CENSORSHIP  AND 
PROPAGANDA  IN 

THE  GULF  WAR 


1993  Mencken  Award 
winner.  Foreword  by  Ben 
1.  Bagdikian.  Harper's  publisher  |ohn 
..  Mac  Arthur  reveals  how  the  news 
•as  manipulated  during  the  conflict 
1  the  Persian  Gulf.  Paper,  $10.00. 


he  J  outent  o 
^ur  V  naractc 

SUL  S,..l. 


THE  CONTENT 
OF  OUR  CHARACTER 

Bv  award-winner  Shelby 
Steele.  A  powerful  ex- 
amination of  i.in'  in 
America — the  causes  of 
ie  increasing  friction  between  black 
nd  white  Americans,  and  the  possi- 
ility  of  hope  tor  a  more  harmonious 
iture.  Cloth,  $8.00. 


SEASONS  AT 
EAGLE  POND 

Donald  I  lall's  wonder- 
fully 1 11111 1  nous  quartet 
of  essays  on  the  seasons 
of  New  England  com- 
ines  family  lore  and  intimate  reflec- 
on  with  observation  of  the  natural 
•odd.  Paper,  $5.00. 
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HARPER'S  MAUAZINE 
ACROSTIC 
PUZZLE  BOOK 

■  I  the 


A  collectii 
very  best  puzzles  of 
Thomas  Middleton. 
his  delightful  form  1  >f  word  game  is 
nallenging  yet  easy  to  master.  Spiral  - 
ound.  Paper,  $8.95. 


WbRLD 
...  .  ,,  1111  WOR1  D 

TOLRA  VV.RTWOERA 

I  he  t  h ird  vol u me  of 

I I  ie-  American  Ret  ro 
spec  live  Series  I  races 
all  aspei  is  of  1 1 ic-  mo- 
mentous dee  ade  between  1 '-Mti  and 
1946,  with  reports  and  observations 
from  both  the  war-  and  home  fronts. 
Cloth,  $14.95. 


NEW  YORK 
REVISITED 

By  Henrx,  lames.  Intro- 
duction by  be vv  is  ||. 
Lapham.  lames's  <  ibser- 
vations  of  t  urn -of-the- 
century  New  York.  Includes  period 
illustrations  from  Harper's  Weekly  A 
literary  treasure.  Cloth,  $14.95. 


_ifitl_  BALANCING  ACTS 

^^jWtTnpfc^  I  bis  diverse  and  in 
spi  red  c  <  '1  lec  t  ion  of  es- 
says Jis|  >la\  s  all  of  Edward 
H  o  a  g  1  a  n  d '  s  signature 
qualit  ies:  int  1 11 1. ic  y,  vir- 
tuosity, eccentricity,  and  abiding 
originality.  "The  best  essayist  of  my 
generation"  |ohn  Updike  Cloth, 
$  1  0.00. 


Wl  I  AT 
COUNTS 

nit''  'J»l 


WHAT  COUNTS: 
THE  COMPLETE 
HARPER'S  INDEX 

I  he  mi  isi  useful,  endur- 
ing, and  compelling  sta- 
I  1  s  1  k  s  from  all  se  v  en 
sears  iif  the  Harper's  Index.  More 
than  2,000  statistics.  Edited  b\  (  bans 
Conn  and  Ilena  Silverman.  Paper, 
$10.00. 


silence; 


AFRICAN 
SILENCES 

African  Silences  is  a  lyrical 
and  s,  ibering  account,  a 
portrait  of  vanishing 
w  i  irlds  and  what  is  re- 
placing them,  bv  famed  naturalist  and 
trav  e  l  w  riter  Peter  Mat  thiessen.  Cloth, 
$10.00. 


MATTHIESSEN 


\  70ICES 

VBLACK  voices 

,  ,.„,._..      IN  BLACK  &  WHITE 

&  Willi  I 

Explores  a  cent  111  v  of 
racial  issues  m  America 
with  ess. iv s.  reports,  and 
menu  iirs  1  iriginally  pub- 
lished in  Harper's  Mark  Twain,  Wil- 
liam Faulkner,  and  others.  Intro- 
duction bv  I  lenrv  Louis  (Jates  |r. 
Cloth,  $21.95.  Paper,  $14.95. 


I  HI  PR1VA  II  I.1VI  -. 
(  >!  W  INS  1  1  >N 
CHI  HC  I  III  1 

iihn  l\  irMin's  saga  .,1 
the  century's  most  1. 1  m  i 
nat  i  ng  leaelei  and  his 
family,  ll  goes  behind  tin  nivili  of 
Churchill  and  into  th<  psychology  of 
one  of  the-  mosi  complicated  Anglo- 
Ameri(  an  dynasties.  Cloth,  $  !  0.00. 


JUMP 

Nadine  C  lordtmer's  eighth 

e  ol  lec  t  loll   of    short  lie 

t ion.  I nc isi ve ,  limpid, 
multifarious,  1 1  ie se  sto- 
ries const  11  ui e  a  prisma!  - 
ic  portrait  of  life  as  it  is  lived  now,  at 
the  e  iiel  of  our  century  Cloth  $10.00. 


INDISPENSAB1  I 
ENEMIES 


A 1 1  uns|  taring  analysis  ol 

I  I  Ic  way  I  111'  I  >c 1 11 1  >e  1 .11  Ie 
and  Republican  parlies 
c<  illude  ti '  stav  111  1  s<  iwer. 
Waller  Karp's  ,11  ute-  iiisil;Iii  reveals  the 
sorry  state  of  politics  111  America 
Paper,  $14.95. 
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GOOD-BYE,  DOLLY 


hi i)n  "Nutshell  Studies  i  >t  I  nexj>kuned  / )eath."  dioramas  oj  murder  sc cries  buih  in  the  1 940s  h\  Frances  Uk'ssner  Lee,  who  helped  establish  them 
fnnnruni ,  >j  Legal  Medn  ine  at  I  larvard  Medical  School  Lee  used  miniatures  to  re-create  actual  murder  scenes;  her  models  were  used  inforensics  71 
nuns  m  poliLi  officers  77u  "Nutshell  Studies"  are  currently  on  display  at  the  ( >/fice  oj  the  ( "hie/  Medical  Examiner  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


[Spreadsheet! 

TORN  RETWEEN 
TWO  LOVERS 


From  a  list  oj  the  attributes  oj  two  women  that  ap- 
peared m  the  June  I  issue  oj  New  Times,  a  Phoenix. 
Arizona,  weekly.  Lmdy  Ihurell.  a  C  '.alifomia  busi- 
nesswoman, found  the  list  which  was  handwritten 
an  an  accounting  spreadsheet,  in  the  magazine  pouch 
in  front  of  her  on  an  Air  Reno  flight.  The  author's 
identity  is  unknown;  according  to  New  Times,  he 
wrote  tunes  on  the  hack  of  the  spreadsheet  that  sug- 
gest "r/icir  he  dues  computer  work  in  Southern  Cal- 
ijurnia.    I  he  women's  names  have  been  changed. 


■ 

- 
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(.  '.ons 

1 .  Terrible  sex 

2.  Maybe  not  good  mom 

3.  Potentially  shaming  to  kids/me 
4-  Messy  at  runes 

5.  Selfish 

6.  Not  supportive 

7.  Vain 

8.  Inconsiderate 

9.  Perhaps  too  independent 

10.  Doesn't  like  home  life 

11 .  t  Shipping  teeth 
1 1.  C  "uts  me  down 

BREN]  >A 

Pros 

1 .  More  supportive 

2.  Beautiful 

}.  C  ireat  body 

4.  Great  mom 

5.  Wealthy 

6.  Self-sufficient 

7.  Lakes  care  of  my  needs 

8.  Exciting  new  relationship 

9.  She  would  love  and  support  me 
1 0.  Beaut  iful  eves 

1  1 .  Sexually  excites  me 
I  2.  Nice  cars 
1  }.  Good  sense  of  humor 
1 4.  I  L  ive  her 

( a  >ns 

1 .  Catholic 

2.  Strange  mouth 


■ 


J.  Potential  to  get  fat? 
4-  Syphilis  in  vagina 

5.  Must  always  use  condom 

6.  She's  married 

7.  Has  child,  perhaps  I  won't  gel  the 
attention  1  need 

8.  Must  go  through  divorce 

9.  Mayhe  doesn't  like  to  travel.' 

10.  Mayhe  doesn't  appreciate  nature' 

1 1.  Possibly  pretentious? 

12.  Too  yuppie- ish 
1  3.  Fair  kisser 

14.  Hard  boobs 

15.  No  quest  to  improve  place  with  God/self 

16.  Mayhe  not  smart  enough  to  challenge  me 

17.  Mayhe  someday  1  get  syphilis.7 


[Stylebook] 

STRUNK 
DOES  WHITE 


From  "Style  Guide:  Adult  Talcs,"  the  copyediting 
stylebook  in  use  at  L.F.P. ,  the  Beverly  I  lills  publish- 
ing company  owned  by  Larry  Flynt.  The  guide  is  the 
final  authority  on  spelling,  word  usage,  hyphenation , 
and  capitalization  for  L.F.P. 's  pornographic  maga- 
zines, which  include  Hustler  and  (  Tic;  it  was  obtained 
by  Randolph  Heard,  a  former  L.F.P.  copy  editor. 

aureola:  Unless  it  has  something  to  do  with  the 
sun  or  other  round  object,  it's  areola — the  dark 
area  around  the  nipple. 

boobiferous:  Slang  tor  busty. 

bump-and-grind  (n.  and  adj.),  bump  and  grind  (v.) 

cojones:  Spanish  for  balls.  Italicize. 

deep-throat.  Hyphenate  in  all  usages  except  in 
reference  to  the  classic  porn  film  Deep  Throat 

der  kleiner:  Synonym  tor  penis. 

derriere:  Ho  not  use  accent  mark. 

douchebag:  Spell  solid.  Exception  to  Webster's. 

flasher:  Lowercase  unless  used  as  a  fanciful  ap- 
pellation, as  m  Fernwood  Flasher. 

■44s.  Slang  for  breasts.  Weapons  would  he  44s. 

gang-bang  (n.  and  v.),  gang-banger  (n.):  Hyphenate 
in  all  sexual  contexts;  spell  solid  it  referring  to 
street-gant;  member. 

Grafenberg  spot:  G  spot  is  preferred. 

hee-haws:  Slang  tor  breasts. 

helluva:  Use  only  when  appropriate,  such  as  in 
cartoon  captions.  Hell  of  a  is  preferred. 

hilt,  in  to  the  Ultimate  penetration  during  sexu- 
al intercourse. 

honeydews:  Slang  for  large,  well-shaped  breasts. 

jackofj  (n.  and  adj.),  jack  of]  (v.) 

Kama  Sutra,  the:  The  Indian  love  manual.  Ho  not 
italicize. 


fC-Y  Jelly 

lovemaking:  Noun  only;  the  verb  is  make  love 
lubejob,  lube  job:  The  first  involves  sex;  the  sec- 
ond involves  automobiles. 
manchestcrs:  Slang  tor  breasts, 
maximum-jrecdom  panties 

obscenities :  In  nonsexual  matter  (excepting 
quotes),  do  not  ov  eruse  tour-letter  words.  Ex- 
ercise caution  when  taking  the  Lord's  name  m 
vain  (e.g.,  Goddamn! ,  ]esus! ,  God'.). 

orgasm:  It's  not  a  verb.  Use  conic,  reach  climax,  etc. 

past}  (sing.),  pasties  (pi.) 

Popsiclc:  Capitalize  brand  name.  Lowercase  when 

used  as  slang  tor  penis, 
porno  (n.  and  adj.):  For  the  most  part,  use  only 

in  direct  quotes.  Porn  is  the  preferable  term. 
pross\  (adj.):  Relating  to  whores. 
rearend:  Spell  solid  in  all  usages.  Exception  to 

Webster's. 
schwanz:  Slang  tor  penis. 

shinola:  Lowercase  unless  referring  to  trademarked 
pr<  iduct. 

shot:  Hyphenate  in  photographic  contexts.  No 
hyphen  it  referring  to  sports  or  inoculation: 
beaver-shot,  boob-shot,  cum-shot;  hut  slap  shot, 
jump  shot,  penicillin  shot. 

69:  Use  numerals  unless  it's  the  first  word  of  a  sen- 
tence. Abo:  69ing,  69d. 

swingersads,  swingers  club:  No  apostrophe  in  either. 

tochas:  Yiddish  tor  buttocks .  Ho  not  italicize. 

Vaseline:  A  trademark  for  petroleum  jelly. 

virgin-lust:  Generally,  hyphenate  temporary  com- 
pounds tit  this  nature  because  virgin  can  also 
be  used  as  an  adjective.  It  it  is,  omit  hyphen, 
as  in  I'irgtn  forest 

well-hung:  Hyphenate  in  all  contexts. 


(Listings] 

MODERN  ART 
A  BRIEF  TOUR 


From  a  list  oj  descriptions  oj  recent  art  exhibits  at  New 
York  City  galleries ,  culled  from  the  listings  section  oj 
New  York  magazine  by  Tony  Vanaria,  a  New  jer- 
sey writer.  A  list  oj  \  ananas  selections  appeared  in 
the  March  issue  oj  Sp) 

Paintings  executed  over  the  last  two  years  that 
are  predominantly  black 

Large-format  photographs  that  document  the 
artist's  three  marriages  and  divi  irees  and  sculp- 
tural works  that  consist  of  two  aluminum  auto- 
rooftop  moving  containers  from  U-Haul  and 
boxes  and  cylinders  tor  packing. 

Sculptures  from  the  artist's  "Vitro  Vivo"  series,  in 
which  human  faces  are  formed  from  ceramic 


READING: 


and  topped  with  fantastic  bluvvn-glass  hats. 

An  installation  of  suicide  notes  from  an  anony- 
mous source  in  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment, each  one  displayed  inside  a  body  bag. 

An  installation  ol  a  pile  of  logs  from  various  kinds 
ol  trees,  with  texi  carved  into  them,  executed 
between  1985  and  1993. 

Mixed -media,  surrealistic  paintings  on  themes  of 
(.  ;.itholicism,  tear,  beauty,  and  money,  including 
a  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  Georgian 
walnut  t  hair. 

Paini  ings  of  t  lothing  hanging  in  closets. 

An  installation  of  motorized  dresses,  tables,  and 
arrangements  of  fruit. 

New  paintings  that  depict  women  in  self-assured 
postures. 

Black  and  white  paintings  on  black  velvet  that 
look  like  television  images  and  depict  two  peo- 
ple engaged  in  a  private  act. 

An  installation  of  tiny,  handsewn  men's  clothing 
and  related  objects  that  confronts  the  viewer 
with  associations  of  social  displacement  and 
shrunken  self-image. 

Pastel  drawings  that  depict  doughy  figures  in  ex- 
c  hanges  <  if  sexual  excess  and  violence,  and  die- 


[List| 

THEY  WRITE 
THE  FAN  MAIL 


From  "Barry  Manilow  Fun  Clubs  1994,"  a  direc- 
tory published  by  the  Barry  Manilow  International 
Fan  Club,  uhieh  is  based  in  Los  Angeles  and  has 
branches  in  England,  Japan,  Germany,  Australia, 
and  South  Africa. 

1  1<  igwild  Over  Barry 
Mile  1  Iil^Ii  tor  Manil< >\\ 

The  "B"  Team 

Manilow 's  Michigan  Medley 

Barry's  Friends  Forever 

1  lot  Tonight  tor  Barry 

Manib ivers  Am mymous 

B  irrs  Manilow  No  Enlb  Fan  Club 

Manilow  Maniacs  of  Mars  land 

Manili  iw  Magic 

I  Hited  Fans  > >t  Maml< >w 

Brooklyn  Bum  Losers 

Very  Barry  Kentuckiana 

A  Streetcar  Named  Barry 

Barry  All  the  Tune 


tionaries  carved  with  an  X-Acto  knife  into 
the  shapes  of  topographical  landscapes. 
Works  on  the  theme  of  dim  sum,  an  informal 
Chinese  meal,  including  an  installation  of 
paintings,  blown  glass,  and  family  memora- 
bilia. 

A  site-specific  installation  tor  svhich  the  artist  has 

created  a  net  of  industrial  rubber  bands  to 

cover  the  gallery's  walls. 
Clear  plastic  bags  that  contain  and  display  trash 

collected  by  the  artist  on  the  streets  of  New 

York. 

An  installation  that  explores  the  meaning  of  the 
"reception  desk." 


[Story] 

ISABELLE 

By  George  Saunders.  From  the  Spring  issue  of  the 
Indiana  Review,  a  quarterly  published  by  Indiana 
University.  Saunders's  story  "The  400-Pound  CEO" 
appeared  in  the  February  J  993  issue  of  Harper's 
Magazine. 

T 

Ahe  tirsr  great  act  of  love  1  ever  witnessed  was 
Split  Lip  bathing  his  handicapped  daughter.  We 
were  young,  ignorant  of  mercy,  and  called  her 
Boneless  or  Balled-Up  Gumby  for  the  way  her 
limbs  were  tsvisted  and  useless.  She  looked  like 
a  nesvhorn  colt,  appendages  folded  in  as  she  lay 
on  the  vel<  >ur  c<  >uch  protected  by  guardrails.  Leo 
and  1  stood  outside  the  window  on  cinder  blocks, 
watching.  She  was  scared  of  the  tub,  so  to  bathe 
her  Split  Lip  covered  the  couch  svith  a  tarp  and 
caught  the  runoff  in  a  bucket.  Mrs.  Split  Lip  was 
long  gone,  unable  to  bear  the  work  Boneless  re- 
quired. She  found  another  man,  and  together 
they  made  a  little  blonde  beauty  they  dressed  in 
red  velvet  and  paraded  up  and  down  the  aisle  at 
St .  C  Caspian's  while  Split  Lip  held  Boneless  against 
him  in  the  last  pew,  shushing  her  whenever  the 
music  overcame  her  and  she  started  making  hor- 
rible moaning  noises  trying  to  sing  along. 

Maintaining  Boneless  cost  plenty.  Split  Lip's 
main  job  was  cop  but  on  the  side  he  sold  water  pu- 
rifiers. When  the  neighborhood  changed,  the 
purifier  business  went  belly-up.  Split  Lip  said  the 
niggers  didn't  care  what  kind  of  poison  they  put 
in  their  bodies.  Truth  was,  the  purifiers  svere  a 
scam.  Inside  was  a  sponge  and  an  electric  motor 
connected  to  nothing.  But  without  the  purifier 
money  he  couldn't  afford  the  masseuse  who  eased 
Boneless's  bad  pain  and  couldn't  afford  to  have 
Mrs.  Cavendish  in.  So  before  leaving  tor  work  he'd 


put  Bt meless  mi  the  fl< « >r  with  ;i  water  bottle  and 
her  lunch  and  .1  picture  h  >ok.  I  lalfway  through 
his  shift  he'd  call  In  ime  and  she'd  jerk  the  phi  me 
t< )  the  tli  n  >r  by  the  c<  >rd  and  make  a  certain  s<  mnd 
th.it  meant  she  was  !me.  In  her  simple  way  she  un- 
derstood poverty  and  never  asked  him  to  leave 
work,  and  time  and  again  he  came  hi  >me  ti  >  tmd 
her  shivering  on  the  floor  in  soiled  pants. 

By  this  time  the  panic  sell  was  in  full  bloom. 
Old  Poles  and  Czechs  were  losing  their  asses  and 
leaving  treasured  flower  gardens  behind  in  a  fren- 
zy. Local  industries  tailed  left  and  right.  The 
stockyard  downscaled  and  Dad  was  reduced  to 
pushing  a  gut  can  for  minimum.  Even  the  nuns 
went  racist  after  the  convent  was  underappraised 
and  it  seemed  their  pension  fund  w  as  in  jeopardy. 

The  realtt  >r  came  i  iver  and  said  ten  tht  hi.  Dad 
sat  looking  at  him. 

"1  pi  )ur  my  life's  bl<  m  >d  inti  >  this  place,  and  you 
otter  me  halt  what  I  paid ."' 

"Don't  blame  me.  Blame  the  spades." 

Then  it  was  spring,  and  flowers  bloomed  in  the 
park. 

Then  it  was  summer,  and  the  lagoon  scummed 
ox  er  and  race  riots  broke  out  and  tear  gas  blew 
over  the  trees  as  Leo  and  1  fished  tor  carp. 

One  day  in  June,  Split  Lip  came  int< » the  l  lear- 
ing  leading  a  black  teen  by  the  ear.  We  squatted 
in  the  reeds.  Officer  Doyle  nudged  the  teen's  lit- 
tle brother  with  his  billy  club.  We  knew  the  lit- 
tle brother.  He  was  Norris  Crane.  He  played 
cornet  with  me  in  school,  in  Amazing  Marching 
Falcons.  He  was  an  altar  boy  whose  skin  tore 
like  paper.  The  nuns  said  that  because  of  his  af- 
fliction he  didn't  have  to  kneel  through.  Sta- 
tions, hut  he  did  anyway  and  offered  it  up  to  the 
Lord  whenever  he  bled  through  his  pants. 

Officer  Doyle  said  let's  interrogate.  Split  Lip 
said  I'll  show  you  interrogation.  He  pushed  the 
teen  into  the  lagoon  and  held  him  under.  With 
his  club  Doyle  made  Norris  watch.  The  teen's 
hands  slapped  and  slapped. 

Then  Split  Lip  stood  up  and  the  dead  teen 
floated. 

Now  that's  interrogation,  Doyle  said. 

Split  Lip  said  to  Norris:  Tell  a  soul  and  I'll 
take  it  out  on  your  fat-butt  mom  in  a  heartbeat. 

We  ran  home  crying.  Dad  said  shut  our  mouths 
about  it  forev  er.  Ma  said  pray  continually  and  try 
to  forget.  But  who  could  forget.'  Every  day  on 
the  way  to  schi  10I  we  saw  Norris  outside  Spritzers, 
becoming  the  world's  youngest  wino.  Old  lady 
Spritzer  sold  to  anybody.  She  was  a  bitter  crone 
with  a  thick  mustache  and  big  arm  veins  who'd 
lost  two  sons  to  the  Koreans  and  one  to  an  ag- 
ing Rush  Street  queen  who  brought  Kevin  back 
by  the  neighborhood  on  weekends  in  a  tremen- 
dous purple  Lincoln.  We'd  see  Norris  puking  in- 
to the  sewer  while  talking  nonsense  about  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb  and  vowing  in  his  high- 


pitched  child  voice  to  waste  Spin  Lip  Who 
would  have  believed  him  '  He  was  twelvt  i  L 
was  a  sweetheart  win  1  in  Biology  had  hired  I:. a  I 
I  ^imps  tt  1  carve  up  his  fetal  pig.  Every  I  talk  iween 
he  came  tt  •  sch<  ><  'I  an  Ap<  >st  le  and  pr<  iildly  placet  I 
his  papier-mache  staff  in  tht.  aisle  Dead  broth- 
er or  nn  dead  brother,  his  was  a  kind  heart  that 
would  never  allow  him  to  do  anyone  harm. 

Or  so  we  thought.  Then  he  came  up  w  ith  a 
gun.  He  showed  it  to  us  behind  the  dumpster 
on  H. listed. 

"1  can't  live  with  it  anymore,"  he  said.  "I'll 
sneak  in  there  this  mi  >rning  and  wait  all  day  f<  >r 
him  to  come  home." 

"You  won't,"  Leo  said. 


[Mon<  )li  >gue| 

STANDING  FIRM: 
THE  EARLY  YEARS 


"On  Snipe  Hunting,"  by  Michael  Martone,  from 
Pensees:  The  Thoughts  of  Dan  Quayle,  ti  collec- 
tion oj  stones  inspired  by  the  former  vice  president, 
published  by  Broad  Ripple  Press,  in  Indianapolis . 
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M.  hey  told  me  to  wait,  so  I  wait.  They  gave  me 
a  burlap  sack  and  pushed  me  out  of  the  car  into 
the  ditch  next  to  a  field.  I  watched  the  taillights 
disappear.  They  told  me  they  would  drive  the 
snipes  my  way.  "Wait  here."  And  1  do. 

Stars  are  in  the  sky.  I'm  in  a  mint  field.  The 
branches  1  >t  the  low  hushes  brush  against  m\  legs, 
releasing  the  reeking  smell. 

I  think,  suddenly,  they  ate  not  coming  back. 
Back  home,  they  are  wailing  for  me  to  figure  out 
that  the\  are  not  coming  back.  They  are  think- 
ing of  this  moment,  the  one  happening  now, 
when  1  think  ibis  thought,  that  they  are  nut 
coming  back,  and  then  come  home  on  m\  own. 

But,  1  think,  I'll  wait.  While  waiting,  I'll  think 
t >t  them  waiting  ti >r  me  tt  1  return  home  with  the 
empty  burlap  sack.  They'll  think  that  I  haven't 
thought,  yet,  that  1  was  left  here  in  the  mint 
field,  that  I  am  waiting  tor  them  to  drive  the 
snipes  my  way.  I'll  let  them  think  that. 

In  the  nn  lining,  I'll  be  here,  waning.  1  hey  will 
come  back  looking  tor  me.  Dew  will  have  col- 
lected on  the  mint  bushes.  Hit  stars  will  be  there 
but  will  be  invisible.  And  1  won'i  have  thought  that 
thought  yet.  the  one  they  wanted  me  to  think. 

The  imaginary  quarry  is  still  real  and  still  be- 
ing driven  nn  wa\ 


RtAPINliS  u 


'     idd  .ill 

urn  ,iik!  i      'Hi  ,  I  his  right.  Boneless  applaud- 

ethei  1  K  en  i  mid 
liered  !kt  up  in  his  arms. 


KITTY,  BEFORE 
Tl  IE  BREAKDOWN 


"Letter  From  Kikv  Dukakis:  Between  the  Election 
and  the  Breakduwi\"  by  Kick  Adang.  The  poem  aj>- 
iK'ured  in  the  Spring  issue  «j  I  he  Paris  Review. 
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everything  slutted  and  the  weak 

vvi  re  Buried  alive. 

Not  true  We  Minph  came  home. 

Mike  iin  im  v  the  grass  and  u  I  ten  he  w  heels  it 

■ 

thinking  of  that  goddamn  tank. 
■  '     [el  in\    >t  the  tai  es. 

Mik<  u  ( mid  m\ 

■ 

items  and  p  >nders 
i  I  Impi  «.d  .in  earring. 


"M\  larling  girl,"  lie  said.  "We'll  stay  togeth- 
er forever  and  every  day  will  he  fun  like  this. 
Would  \ou  like  that .'" 

"Yunh,"  Boneless  said. 

"Would  you  like  that,  my  honey  lamb?"  Split 
Lip  s.iul. 

"Yunh,"  Boneless  said. 

Norris  stepped  out  of  the  closer,  .1  trail  kid  in 
sneakers.  I  [e  raised,  his  gun  and  Boneless  began 
ti '  wail. 

"Please,  n< >,"  Split  Lip  said,  "who  will  care  for 
my  child '" 

Norris  paused,  thinking,  then  Blew  his  own 
Brains  i  mi  ac  ross  the  yellow  wall. 

We  ran.  We  ran  to  the  train  tracks  and  lay  on 
our  Backs  sr|<  m  our  guts  as  the  guiltless  stars 
wheeled  hy.  Norris's  soul  whizzed  through  the 
high  grass.  C  chills  Broke  our  on  my  arms. 

1  he  C  janes  moved  Back  to  Mississippi  with- 
out a  trace,  reduced  to  a  family  of  daughters. 

1  )ad  went  almost  Blind  and  evenings  I'd  guide 
Bun  home  from  the  stockyards  telling  him  what 
color  the'  sky  was.  Then  one  night  Ma  came 
home  from  Trim's  Market  with  a  broken  arm 
and  no  groceries.  Dad  said  take  one  goddamned 
guess  at  the  race  ol  the  guys  who  did  this.  Leo  and 
I  sat  there  in  the  kitchen  with  hig  eyes  as  Ma 
made  truit  salad  one-handed. 

Sick  with  rage,  Leo  joined  the  Nazis.  Had 
wept  and  said  nobody  liked  the  jigs  Bur  ir  was  no 
reason  to  go  oft  the  deep  end.  The  next  summer 
Leo  cracked  one  in  the  head  with  a  Hall  Bat,  and 
1  )ad  said  enlist  quick  Before  they  throw  your  ass 
in  the  clink.  Leo  Bed  about  his  age  and  soon 
sent  from  Parris  Bland  a  postcard  of  a  hick  wom- 
an with  missile  Breasts. 

I'm  so  fucking  lonely  for  you,  man,  he  wrote,  join 
k/i  yourselj  and  we'll  go  over  and  kick  some  ass  to- 
gether. 

But  Dad  had  pledged  me  to  Split  Lip.  They 
weie  old  si  Bool  pals.  Since  the  shooting,  Bone- 
less Bad  Been  a  mess.  Unless  someone  was  there 
all  the  tune  she  wept  nonstop.  Dad  said  that 
someone  w  as  to  Be  me.  By  now  Be  was  a  crazy 
Blind  guy  si  inking  up  the  parlor.  How  was  1  sup- 
posed to  tell  Bun  no? 

So  every  morning  1  hiked  over  and  made  her 
eggs  and  Split  Lip  went  oft  to  work,  Biting  his  lip 
in  gratitude  and  ottering  me  unlimited  rides  in 
his  squad  car.  I  came  to  care  about  her.  She  tried 
so  hard.  I  read  to  her  and  taught  her  to  type  using 
a  st  ic  k  held  Between  her  teeth.  1  Brushed  her  hair 
until  11  shone  and  made  sure  her  smocks  were 
c  lean. 

Leo  came  home  with  a  Baggie  full  of  human 
eats  and  asked  why  was  1  wasting  my  life  baby- 
sitting a  tard.  1  said  don't  call  her  a  tard.  He  said 
as  long  as  I  w  as  Being  so  pure,  why  not  give  her 
the  real  scoop  on  her  old  man.'  I  said  Because  it 
w  i  >uld  c  rush  Ber.  Boo  Boo,  he  said. 
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"Earache  Treatment,"  by  (  anncn  L>  rmas  C im  ra.  From  A  Piece  of  My  1  leart/Pednc- 
iid  de  mi  (  '  »ra:i  >n,  a  collection  oj  t  'nn  :a\  paintings  jnthli\hcd  by  The  New  Press,  in 
New  York  City  In  an  introduction  to  the  honk,  by  Amalia  Mesa-Bains,  Garza's 
work  is  described  as  tin  "a/tcnuim e  chronicle"  oj  Mexican-American  culture  and 
hisurry  ( !ar?a  grew  u/>  in  ICingsville,  Texas;  she  nun  lii'es  in  San  Fmmisco. 


Fin, illy  Split  Lip  died  in  his  sleep.  Father 
Delacn  »i\  read  aloud  the  euli  >gy  B<  meless  v\  n  »te 
People  w  ept  .it  the  level  of  her  devotion  and  her 
beautiful  ch<  >ice  <  if  w<  irds. 

Leo  sat  next  to  me  half-crocked,  whispering: 
murderer,  murderer. 

With  Split  Lip  dead,  the  maw  of  the  state 
home  gaped.  There,  invalids  were  frostbitten  in 
their  beds  and  lunatic  women  became  pregnant 
w  ithout  known  lovers.  Dad  begged  Ma  to  take 
Boneless  in.  But  Ma  said:  Look  at  you,  look  at  me, 
lot  ik  at  our  son  w  ho's  got  no  life,  let  her  go  where 
she  cati  get  proper  care. 

So  in  she  went.  Holidays  we  visited.  At 
Thanksgiving,  Leo  came  along  w  ired  on  speed 
and  while  1  was  out  fetching  turkey  slices  from 
the  Olds  he  told  her  all.  I  came  back  in  and  Ma 
was  wringing  her  bands  like  a  nut  in  the  corner 
and  Dad  had  Leo  by  the  throat,  asking  where  in 
the  hell  he'd  left  bis  sense  of  decency. 

Leo  pushed  him  oft  and  said:  Lies  serve  noth- 
ing. The  truth  serves  God. 

Dad  said:  God  my  toot,  you  buttinsky,  you've 
broken  her  heart. 

Thus  was  God  served:  a  sobbing  girl  in  a 


wheelchair,  photographs  of  a  dead  man  gath- 
ered tip  and  burned,  a  typing  stick  used  less  of- 
ten as  the  nil  >nths  went  by,  finally  the  cessatn  >n 
of  all  typing  and  a  request  that  I  visit  no  more. 

Months  passed.  Nights  I  sat  home,  hearing 
gunshi its  and  cackling  addicts  m  the  alley,  wait- 
ing tor  any  hopeful  thing  to  sprout  in  my  heart. 

Finally  I  thought:  what  can  she  do,  throw  me 
out .'  So  I  w  ent  over.  When  she  saw  me  her  eyes 
lit  up.  She  typed  and  1  talked  until  the  sun  rose 
and  the  balls  tilled  with  oldsters  and  lunatics 
hacking  and  grousing  their  way  into  conscious- 
ness. Then  an  ex-con  with  a  head  s^at  brought 
her  a  dish  of  eggs  that  looked  like  it  bad  spent  the 
night  on  a  windowsill,  and  I  thought:  Jesus  Christ, 
en< »ugb  is  enough. 

By  then  1  was  selling  the  hell  out  of  Buicks  at 
Petz's.  So  1  got  a  little  place  of  m\  own  and 
moved  her  in.  Now  we're  pals.  Family.  It's  not  per- 
fect. Sometimes  it's  damn  bard.  But  I  look  after 
her  and  she  squeals  with  delight  when  1  come 
home  at  night,  and  the  sum  total  of  sadness  in  the 
world  is  less  than  it  would  have  been. 

1  let  true  name  is  Isabelle. 

A  pretty,  pretty  name.  ■ 


REAPING*  SS 


ESSAY 


MOXEYBALL! 


and  the  New  York  Knicks  stood  poised  to  win  the  Stanley  Cup  and  the  Na- 
tional Basketball  Association  championship,  their  owner,  Viacom  Inc.,  an 
$1  1  billion  conglomerate,  announced  its  unsentimental  intention  to  sell 
the  teams.  The  price  tor  the  Knicks,  the  experts  predicted,  might  reach  $200 
million;  tor  the  Rangers,  $100  million — and  whatever  pride  Viacom  might 
have  taken  in  either  team  was  as  irrelev  ant  to  the  deal  as  the  muttering  ot 
hometown  tans.  Sport  was  business,  not  poetry,  and  any  twelve-  or  sixty- 
year-old  kid  who  thought  otherwise  had  never  bought  a  goalie  or  100,000 
gallons  ot  beer. 

At  halttime  ot  the  seventh  game  ot  the  NBA  finals,  which  the  Knicks 
lost  to  the  Houston  Rockets  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  NBA  commissioner 
David  Stern  told  NBC  sportscaster  Bob  Costas  that  the  NBAs  steering  a  >m- 
mittee  would  ponder  changing  the  placement  ot  the  three-point  line  in  or- 
der to  raise  scores — and,  by  implication,  TV  ratings.  The  championship  game 
itselt  flowed  seamlessly  into  and  out  ot  commercials  featuring  products 
hawked  by  Shaquille  O'Neal,  Patrick  Ewing,  and  Charles  Barklev;  ads  tor 
NBA-licensed  videos  ot  slam-dunking  players;  and  promos  tor  an  odd, 
NBC-tele\  •ised  competition  featuring  Dream  Team  II,  a  squad  composed  ot 
NBA  stars.  The  unfolding  ot  the  game,  it  was  clear  to  me,  had  become  in- 


On  the  relentless  promotion 
of  pro  sports 
By  David  Guterson 


ast  June,  as  the  New  York  Rangers 


David  Guterson  is  a  contributing  editor  »f  Harper's  Magazine.  He  is  the  author  oj  Snow 
Falling  on  Cedars,  a  mnel  published  this  month  by  Harcmtrt  Brace  &  (.  'ompany.  His  List 
article  for  Harper's,  on  the  Mall  of  America,  appeared  m  the  August  J 993  issue . 
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isible  from  the  promotion  ot  products,  and  I  asked  myself,  while  st; 
rhe  tele\  isi  a,  whether  the  game,  its  poetry  ^nd  beauty,  hadn't  suflr 


P 


leeph  in  the  process.  1  wondered  whether  it  was  possihlf 
port  to  he  commoditied  and  still  resemhle  itself.  CouL 
<oetrv  ot  sport  survive.' 


onal  sport,  it  seems  fair  to  say,  is  a  primary  expression  oil 
American  character  at  the  end  ot  the  twentieth  centurv.  Like  money,  it  is  ^ 
thin^  we  love,  a  tirst  waking  thought  and  a  chronic  passion,  as  well  as  ai 
H\r.n  ot  the  economv.  a  wellspnng  tor  contemporary  myth  and  totem,j 
.1  media  phenomenon  ot  the  highest  order.  Our  sports  can  tend  oft  the  b 
taet-  ot  existence,  temporanlv  arrest  the  sadness  ot  lite,  briefly  shroud  th 
evitability  ot  death,  and  provide  the  happv  illusion  ot  meaning  through  1| 
enchanted  afternoons.  The  elation  of  games  can  hold  us  spellbound  unil 
nally  we  are  forced  to  accept  their  endings,  and  then  we  are  spent  and  retui 
to  lite,  rendered  hollow  or  exuberantlv  fulfilled,  but  always  afterward  cogn: 
kit  the  real  world,  with  its  bits  ot  peanut  shell  under  our  shoes  and  the 
hint  ot  ram  to  the  west.  In  short,  nothing  about  our  national  lite  is  qui} 
national  as  sport  is.  Sport  is  a  language  we  all  speak.  Sport  is  a  mirror,  q 
is  lite.  Through  sport  we  might  know  ourselves. 

But  what  is  it  that  so  commands  our  attention'  On  May  1  ot  this  ye; 
pick  a  day  at  random — a  sunlit  Sunday  in  most  parts  ot  the  country  an' 
occasion  in  other  times  and  places  tor  dancing,  flower  gathering,  or  Soci 
parades — millions  ot  American  men  and  women  sat  in  thrall  to  the  gi 
displayed  tor  long  hours  on  their  televisions.  It  was  in  no  way  an  unusual 
in  the  annals  ot  televised  sport:  on  ABC,  a 
tional  Hockev  League  play-off  game,  followej 
the  Shell  Houston  Open  golt  tournament 
NBC.  The  NBA  Show,  followed  by  three  N 
play-off  games  televised  over  the  course  ot  st 
hours;  the  LPOA  Sprint  golt  championship 
ing  tor  two  hours  on  CBS,  followed  by  prog 
called  Eye  on  Sports,  Golf  Club,  and  Sports  F\ 
a  regular-season  baseball  game — the  Atl; 
Braves  against  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates — tor  tl 
morning  hours  on  TBS;  another  NBA  pbr 
game — the  Portland  Trail  Blazers  against, 
Houston  Rockets — tor  two  and  a  halt  hour 
TNT;  and,  ot  course,  ESPN,  the  network  de 
ed  entirely  to  sport,  which  on  this  day  aired 
NASCAR  Winston  Select  500,  the  Las  V 
Senior  Golt  Classic,  and  the  Boston  Red 
against  the  California  Angels,  all  punctuate 
constant  scores  and  updates  and  by  news-ton 
shows  hke  Sports  Report,  SportsCenter, 
Sports  Weekly.  Meanwhile,  on  CNN  Head 
■J  New  s,  an  eternal  ticker  tape  ot  game  scores 

silentlv  beneath  tootage  ot  the  carnage  in  Bos 
— ■  so  that  while  contemplating  the  mud-stained 

of  a  mutdered  Muslim,  say,  viewers  were  a\ 
that  in  the  second  quarter  the  Blazers  had  just  gone  up  by  three  after  t, 
ing  the  Rockets  a  minute  earlier.  Finally,  there  was  ESPN2,  the  MTV  of 
sporting  world — slam  dunks  coming  one  after  the  other,  set  to  the  latest 
hop  hits;  athletes  slashing  and  smashing  and  trash-talking,  taunting,  pc 
ing,  pumping  their  fists,  dancing,  cavorting,  and  stylishly  posturing,  genet 
playing  to  the  camera.  Across  the  spectrum  ot  the  thirty  or  more  chan 
that  make  up  American  television,  sport  in  all  ot  its  glory  and  diversity 
a  good  deal  more  prevalent  than  anything  else — which  is,  perhaps,  just 
other  way  ol  saying  that  it  was  like  outdated  sitcoms,  intomercials,  andi 
er  forms  ot  programming  tiller:  sate,  brainless,  lucrative. 


- 


Illustrations  bv  Stephen  Kror 


hat  day  in  May  was  am  >ther  pn >< >t  of  what  spi  irts  fans  intuitively  know: 
there  is  lit  iw  iic  i  end  to "maji >i "  spi  >rting  events  and  tli.it  these  are  sequenced 
ie calendar  such  tli.it  each  may  he  watched  hy  .is  large  .in  audience  as  pos- 
.'.  New  Year's  1  )ay,  t«  >  begin  al  the  beginning,  is  largely  an  <  >ccasi<  >n  ti  >r  ev- 
roliferating  a  illege  t>  h  ithall  h<  >wl  games;  three  w  eeks  later  tans  turn  t>  ward 
root  hall's  Super  Bowl.  In  Fehruary  tins  year  came  the  Winter  l  Mympk  s, 
>wed  in  March  hy  NC  'A A  basketball's  Final  hi >ur  tournament  and  then  in 
ll  hy  NBA  play-i  iff  contests,  w  hich,  together  with  the  NHL  play-<  >tts  and 
tournaments,  held  tan  interest  into  mid-June.  Sport's  movers  and  sh.ik- 
distressed  hy  the  long,  sweet  lull  >>t  hasehall's  season,  sought  this  July  to 
soccer  to  Americans  in  the  hi >pe  that  the  World  C  'up  might  supply,  in  tu- 
years,  a  sp.isni  ol  interest  through  hot  summers.  Tins  tall  tirsr  the  U.S.  Open 
then  the  World  Series  will  command  tans'  attention,  and  then  sudden- 
uirhall  and  baskethall  will  return,  and  the  cycle  will  repeat  itselt.  Sports 
less  season  hmds  tans  up>  in  a  wheel  where  the  end  is  alway  s  merely  the  he- 
ling,  one  championship  hut  a  prelude  to  the  next. 

aid  that  endless  season  is  now  overwhelmingly  commercial.  Arenas  and 
east  perimeters  of  stadiums  are  th<  m  irighly  test* » ined  w  ith  advert  isements 
big-screen  graphics  that  tans  can  neither  ignt ire  n<  >r  turn  away  fr<  mi:  the 
ehoard,  the  game  clock,  the  scorer's  bench,  the  chairs  w  here  N  BA  play- 
est,  the  shirts  and  sweatpants  worn  hy  hall  hoys,  the  cups  players  drink 
i  and  the  tow  els  around  their  necks — even  the  shi  >es  they  w  ear  >  >n  their 
— are  chockahlock  w  ith  sales  messages.  Last  year  hasehall's  American 
i;ue  voted  to  allow  its  teams  to  install  rotating  electronic  si^ns  in  their 
;s,  and  in  some  these  signs  are  now  placed  above  and  behind  first  and 
.1  bases.  (1  lome  plate,  the  holiest  spot  on  the  Meld,  was  traditionally  im- 
le  ti >  advertising,  yet  in  five  majt >r  league  stadiums  the  sp.iee  behind  he  mie 
•  has  been  sold — including  in  my  hometow  n  of  Seattle,  where  when  ben 
(fey  Jr.  steps  up  to  the  plate  he  is  trained  against  an  electronic  ^ii;n  ad- 
ising  Starbucks  Coffee,  Ace  Hardware,  and  Nintendo,  among  other 
panies.)  Every  nuance  of  a  telev  ised  game  is  similarly  freighted  with 
s  and  slogans:  a  pi  iwer  play,  last  break,  i  ir  steal;  a  rep<  irt  i  in  reh  Hinds,  as- 
,  or  blocks;  an  instant  replay  i >r  twenty-sec( ind  time-out  —all  have  he- 
e  occasions  tor  celebrating  the  name  of  a  paint  manufacturer,  telephi  me 
pany,  or  overnight  courier  service. 

'hen  I  look  at  the  slogans  and  uons  of  business  now  pasted  every  - 
re  across  the  fields  and  screens  of  play,  1  am  more  than  iiist  merely  ir- 
ed.  For  me  they  mar  the  aesthetic  of  names,  subvert  the  clean  lines 
ot  the  unfolding  ice  dance,  draw  m\  eye  from  the 
breaking  curve  ot  a  pitch,  and  generally  destroy  mosr  ol  my 
pleasure. 

_was  not  always  so  disgusted  w  ith  spi  m;  I  was  not  always  an  aging  crank, 
ost  thirty  years  ago  I  sat  beside  my  father  watching  the  Pacific  Coast 
tie's  Seattle  Rainiers  play  baseball  against  the  Sp<  ikane  Indians.  M,  unit 
ier  loomed  beyond  the  right-field  fence,  and  when  outfielder  Vada 
m  hit  a  home  run  in  that  direction,  the  hall  lost  itselt  against  the 
v  flanks  of  the  peak  and  seemed  to  disappear.  Thousands  ot  suhse- 
'  t  contests  hirer,  1  can  srill  remember  rhis  moment,  it  helps  me  under- 
IJ  the  yearnings  ot  my  own  sons,  ages  thirteen,  ten,  and  nine,  win' 
:  he  in  the  air  ot  sport  as  though  it  w  ere  oxygen.  At  seven  in  the  morn- 
can  hear  them  outside  my  window,  pounding  a  basketball  against  the 
Iment  and  fantasizing  incessantly.  (Pa\ton  to  Cull,  Hill  fakes,  over  to 
b,  Kempputs  the  hall  between  his  legs,  drives  left,  he  scares!)  All  day  long, 
ly  opportunity,  they  hit,  throw,  catch,  run,  leap,  dive,  shoot,  tackle- 
In  all  of  this  they  find  nil  >re  meaning  than  in  am  i  >t  their  i  >ther  endeavi  »rs. 
l  w  ill  pass  long  rainy  evenings  inside,  kneeling  on  the  fit  ior  amid  a  pile 
cols  picturing  thousands  of  baseball  and  basketball  figures.  For  them  these 
I  are  significant  totems,  small  symbols  ot  life's  magnificence — dispon- 
ing to  rheir  parents  perhaps,  hut  in  their  eyes  profound  messages  from 
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1  I  m  their  dream  oi  sporting  glory,  my  sons  feel  thermj  vq 
■id,  and  sate  from  the  dark  complications  ot  adult  lifahj' 
•   iund  the  c<  irner.  They  trade,  haggle,  sort,  and  jiti 
\NT1(  <  >luie  boxes,  folders,  and  binders.  Sometimes  1  find  La 

ee]  ,  lolling  dreamily  against  their  pillows,  silently  lori 
TO  lil  1  ;  i         >N(  l:N  rR.\  11  •■  itistics  that  accompany  each  hero's  image. 

umstances  offer  no  other  diversion,  my  sons  rely  on  a  favri 
XV  1 1 A  1  ratting  NBA  Dream  Teams.  This  done,  they  move  on  to  dr4 

fill  .\!  >s  \Kl  AS  1MPOI  i  ie  squads,  teams  composed  of  only  left-handers,  teams  compospi ; 

,s  over  age  thirrv,  and  teams  tor  which  no  athlete  is  eligible  whoivi  • 
AS  II  ,st  lit  the  Mississippi  River.  They  have  an  all-defensive  squad,  one  p 

up  of  the  best  sixth  men,  another  made  up  ot  insatiable  rebounders,  oie 
manned  by  shot  blockers  and  thieves,  clever  ball  handlers,  slick  passers,  jjrc  : 
second-round  dr  ift  choices.  They  spend  time  discussing  in  serious  tn-.;- 
the  merits  ot  various  superstars  as  league  MVP  candidates.  Over  di;n 
they  heatedly  denounce  bad  trades,  lobby  tor  particular  college  players  as,ra 
candidates,  and  rail  against  the  list  ot  players  named  to  the  league's  alia 
squad.  When  their  hometown  team,  the  Seattle  SuperSonics,  was  ousted  i  • 
contention  tor  the  NBA  championship  this  year,  they  entered  into  ajn  • 
longed  analysis  of  the  forces  that  generated  defeat. 

On  those  occasions  when  we  attend  Sonics  games,  my  sons  will  wa|:i 
arrive  hours  early  in  order  to  stand  in  a  narrovy 
ndor  and  await  the  passage  of  our  home  t|u 
They  will  hold  out  pens  and  tablets  of  paperV  ' 
perately  hoping  for  an  autograph,  but  will  mil 
with  glowing  satisfaction  tor  a  mere  brush  frjn 
player's  hand.  In  the  final  seconds  of  gamesj 
decided,  they  burst  from  their  seats  in  an  ec 


aish — their  father  trailing  some  distance  behi 
in  the  hope  of  receiving  yet  one  more  touch  ] 
players  departing  the  arena.  Not  even  the  : 
churlish  or  mean-spirited  athlete  ever  n 
w(  >unds  or  disappoints  them,  tor,  like  the  Gr 
my  sons  seem  fully  to  expect  that  the  gods  w 
childish  and  flawed.  It  is  enough  to  stand  so 
to  these  heroes  while  they  pass  with  sweat! 
burnishing  their  shoulders  and  their  faces  suff 
w  ith  the  heat  ot  the  game — men  whose  eyes  a 
ti  i  see  in  a  higher  plane  and  to  look  not  thn 
us  but  beyond.  My  sons  are  mesmerized  by 
sheer  prowess,  their  size,  their  power. 

Like  many  children  in  America,  my  sons  ar 
pable  ot  a  devotion  to  sport  astonishing  in  it 
tensity.  And  this  devotion,  it's  easy  to  see,  is  it 
process  of  being  subverted  to  the  purposes  oft 
who  would  profit  by  it.*  Children,  my  owi  - 
eluded,  are  deftly  manipulated  by  the  images  ot  athletes  presented  in  T\ 
vertisements.  My  boys  are  rendered  spellbound — literally — by  the  pasticl  ■;. 
improbably  acrobatic  slam  dunks  performed  tor  the  purpose  ot  selling  b 
i  ir  Reeb<  >k»,  and  will  frantically  call  tor  silence  in  the  room  so  as  to  better 
centr  ite  on  what  they're  witnessing.  These  advertisements  are,  to  their  j. 


'I  -  ii  any  wonder  that  we  now  see  children — on  the  street,  at  schtxil,  and  on  the 
•  .t  ]  la\  -,<s  walking,  talking  sports  advertisements  with  shirts,  hats,  jackets,  and 
(run  t>>  mention  pajamas,  towels,  sweatshirts,  socks,  parkas,  earmufts,  gym  bags, 
i,i  mi  clothing),  all  displaying  the  names  and  logos  of  sports  teams  and  sporting-j 
manufacturers.'  In  1985  merchandisers  sold  $5.5  billion  in  licensed  products,  m 
t. "children;  In  1992  that  figure  had  grown  to  $12.2  billion.  Among  the  NBA-lice 
men  handise  n<  >w  available  are  the  Phoenix  Suns-Kevin  Johnson  porcelain  Mini  I 
the  Miami  Heal  TeamFone,  and  rolls  of  vmvl  wallpaper  emblazoned  with  the1  ■ 


unking,  every  bit  as  important  as  the  game  itself,  and  the  subject  of  much 
versation  among  them.  They  can  recite  an  ad's  scripl  in  its  entirety  and 
te  a  play-by-play  account  of  its  narrative  content  and  progress.  They  re- 
ul  most  powerfully  to  Shaquille  O'Neal,  the  Orlando  Magic's  young 
whom  Madison  Avenue  not  so  much  found  as  created  to  replace  Michael 
Ian  as  America's  consummate  pitchman.  Although  clearly  a  premier 
ete,  O'Neal  represents  s<  imething  new  in  sp<  »rl :  I  he  athlete  who  is  a  mar- 
ng  tool  first  and  a  player  <  >t  his  game  sec(  >nd.  In  advert  isements,  he  is  p>  ir- 
ed  as  monstrously  powerful  and  terrifyingly  fearsome — like  the  ogre  in 
ry  tale — but  with  a  gentle  affinity  ti  >r  children.  Whereas  J.  nvlan  was  sleek, 
jhtless,  and  ethereal — inspiring  among  children  the  fantasy  of  flight— 
leal  is  the  mythical  friendly  giant  win » enc<  >urages  children  t«  >  believe  that 
vill  ne\  er  use  his  p,  >wer  against  them.  Intn  iduced  into  prime  time  nine 
-s  apart,  Jordan  and  O'Neal  illustrate  the  accelerating  cultural  technol- 
invented  by  the  nexus  of  advertisers,  television  executives,  and  NBA 
I  makers:  Jordan's  image  evolved  and  emerged  over  the  course  of  many 
\s;  O'Neal's  was  concocted  before  he  first  stepped  onto  a  professional  bas- 
)all  court.  O'Neal  is  a  movie  star  and  rap  singer,  a  looming  presence  in 
ertisements,  and  is  better  kn>  iwn  am<  >ng  children  ft  >r  his  amiable  and  ma- 
ms grin  than  for  his  merits  as  an  athlete. 

v  11  of  this  makes  me  wonder  it,  in  effect,  the  athlete  might  someday  be- 
le  an  anachronism.  Is  it  the  profit-laden  image  i  if  the  athlete  that  now 
matters  most.'  Is  it  those  children  who  ean  be  made  to  respi  >nd 
to  sports  advertisements — instead  of  to  the  poetry  of  sport 
itself — who  represent  sport's  future.' 

he  poetry  of  games  is  no  mere  abstraction,  though  it  is  a  metaphor, 
pever  has  played  a  sport  well  or  been  immersed  in  the  wordless  heat  of 
me  knows  that  the  rhythmic  swirl  <  if  m<  tvement  hi  >lds  an  ineffable  beau- 
he  body  becomes,  ft  »r  a  brief,  haunting  interlude,  its  i  iwn  manner  i  it  fine- 
,'ntient  consciousness,  making  decisions  without  benefit  of  thought  and 
ghting  in  its  choices.  The  matrix  of  the  field  or  court  or  arena  and  the 
ve  of  moving  bodies  induce  an  altered  state  of  being.  The  oidman 
Id  yields  to  the  world  of  the  game  before  lading  altogether  from  con- 
usness. 

know  from  my  years  as  a  basketball  player — a  season  of  my  lite  tilled  with 
»us  intensity — that  sport  can  feel  something  like  dreaming.  There  ison- 
lur  breathing  and  the  physics  of  the  moment,  the  awareness  of  a  basketball 
ing  your  hand  to  thread  through  the  narrowest  of  apertures — an  apei  - 
that  did  not  exist  in  the  halt  second  before  your  fingers  let  the  ball  go 
that  was  nevertheless  wholly  know  n  to  you;  an  aperture  that  will  begin 
.jal  up  even  before  the  ball  has  passed  entirely  through  it — and  the  right- 
with  which  the  ball  finds  its  destination  (a  l  ightness  attainable  nowhere 
),  guided  without  tore  thought  at  just  this , ingle  and  propelled  at  thison- 
oper  speed  while  the  game  w  raps  itself  around  everything.  It  is  this  state 
fairs,  commensurate  with  bliss,  that  the  athlete  finds  inexpressible, 
ut,  inexorably,  most  of  us  become  spectators;  we  grasp  our  athletic  medl- 
ey by  the  time  we  are  sixteen,  and  this  awareness  marks  the  terminus  of 
investment  in  sport  as  a  part  of  our  identity.  Our  Little  League  or  swinv 
"i  successes,  so  universally  celebrated,  turn  out  to  be  meaningless  in  the 
id  scheme  of  things,  and  we  are  forced  t<  >  seek  a  new  versii  >n  i  >l  i  mrselves 
is  more  mature  and  less  physical.  This  new  persona,  however  thorough 
adjustment  to  it,  lives  always  in  the  shadow  of  our  sporting  one,  so  that 
i  in  their  forties,  in  particular,  are  inclined  to  tell  boys  not  only  how  to 
I  their  baseball  bats  but  also  that,  not  long  ago,  they  too  wore  uniforms 
performed  with  a  grace  they  cannot  even  begin  to  explain.  Their  minds 
the  memory  of  what  their  bodies  once  w  ere  and  dream  of  w  hat  they  once 
d  do  (it  even  only  once  or  tw  ice),  and  this  is  as  powerful  in  the  souls  of 
i  as  love,  work,  and  sex.  It  is  part  of  what  makes  men  obsessiv  e  in  then 
of  sport  and  feeds  their  desire  to  cheer  and  exult,  to  purchase  magazines 
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WITH  OUR  FINANCIAL  STRENGTH,  YOU'LL  BE  GLA 
WE'RE  ON  YOUR  SIDE,  On  the  tough  playing  field  of  international  business,  you  m 

all  the  leverage  you  can  get.  That's  why  AIG's  strength  and  stability  are  so  important.  We're  one  of  the  worl  : 
strongest  insurance  and  financial  services  organizations,  with  over  $15  billion  in  shareholders'  eguity  c 


llbillion  in  general  insurance  net  loss  and  loss  adjustment  reserves.  Our  record  oj profitability  is  unsurpassed 
.  le  industry,  and  we  hold  the  highest  ratings  jrom  the  principal  rating  services.  TheAlG  Companies  have  the 
[-city  to  serve  your  needs  through  all  kinds  of  market  conditions.  We're  ready  to  throw  our  weight  behind  you. 
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devoted  to  sport,  to  thumb  eagerly  through  the  morning  paper  in  searcjrj 
pages  elaborating  on  games,  to  sit  patiently  through  the  late-night  newij 
,i  few  images  from  the  athletic  front,  to  lend  their  ears  to  the  ridicuiy 
minutiae  ot  endless  sp<  >rt  -talk  radio,  and  to  squander  $1 20  for  the  right  t&i 
near  the  clash  ot  athletes.  The  tan's  fiercely  felt  allegiance  to  sport — I  La 
agnize  this  as  occurring  in  my  own  heart — is  a  fiercely  felt  allegiance  ton 
itself,  a  panicked  h<  >ld  he  keeps  on  y<  luth  as  with  time  his  intimations  of  rij 
tality  resonate  with  ever-deepening  seriousness. 

Yet  above  all  else  the  spectator  of  sport  desires  the  poetic  moment:  ,/v 
shortstop  diving  long  to  his  left,  stopping  a  ground  ball  the  eye  can't  folfoj 
then  rising  to  throw  in  an  impossible  gyration  and  heating  the  runner  I 
millisecond  (and  afterward,  adjusting  his  cap,  nonchalant  and  inscrutaljd 
Or  the  elegant  point  guard  slashing  in  from  the  left  who  leaves  the  hall* 
hind  his  head  f<  ir  the  teammate  trailing  after  him,  a  silky  forward  who  rij 
leap  and  di  iuble-pump  his  graceful  legs,  then  wait  while  his  off-balance^ 
tender  descends  just  halt  a  heat  ahead  of  him,  and  at  the  last  moment  rrjnj 
the  ball  from  right  to  left  to  lay  it  softly  oft  the  glass  at  a  high  angle — aiq 
it  i  his  w  ere  an  ordinary  act  he  can  perform  without  particular  duress.  OiB 
wide  receivei  going  long  and  longer  still,  the  football  apparently  just  slim 
lv  overthrown,  and  even  while  we  judge  from  our  limited  perspecM 
whether  the  quarterback  hasn't  given  it  too  much  arm,  already  here  isfl 
improbably  swift  receiver,  not  only  leaping  but  flinging  himself,  as  if  flfl 
fr<  mi  the  edge  ( if  a  precipice,  the  ball  now  poised  on  the  tips  of  three  finji 
the  opposing  team's  cornerhack  arriving  at  exactly  this  moment  to  A 
himselt  at  the  receiver's  head,  and  all  the  while  the  gravityless  receive™ 
catches  the  ball,  balanc  ing  it  on  his  fingertips,  then  drawing  it  into  his  ■ 
stretched  palm,  then  c  hitching  it  against  his  side,  against  his  ribs,  whihjlj 
defender  pummels  him  out  of  hounds,  seeking  to  thrash  free  the  hall  M 
his  grip,  and  still  he  has  the  graceful  presence  to  nestle  both  feet  againsJB 
neai lv  drawn  sideline  before  he  is  slammed  full-tilt  toward  the  turf,  wfl 
lather  than  curling  in  contorted  pain  he  performs  an  amazing,  one-haw 
cartwheel,  easily  rights  himself,  slows  to  a  trot,  releases  the  ball  from  the* 
of  his  right  hand,  and  turns  once  again  in  the  direction  of  his  teammates  * 
his  shirr  still  neatly  tucked  inside  his  pants. 

This  lyricism  given  corporeal  expression  is  what  the  spectator  e.X{§ 
and  desires  of  sport:  a  performance  ot  the  body  that  whi  a 

Tto  the  spirit  and  suggests  that  our  bodies  are  chariots  in  w  ( 
we,  too,  might  ride  toward  heaven, 
t  the  history  of  capitalism,  from  the  perspective  ot  our  emotion 
not  from  the  perspective  of  our  material  comfort),  is  understood  as  a  s 
ot  thetts — the  theft  ot  nature,  place,  and  family,  of  daily  kinship  and  (j 
munity — then  it  may  be  possible  that  in  our  time  we  are  witnessing  the 
of  sport  too.  1  laving  fathomed  how  powerful  and  fundamental  is  our  y< 
ing  for  sport,  sport's  profiteers  are  now  proceeding  with  the  ambitious 
i  if  w  ringing  from  it  all  that  they  can.  This  objective  requires  that  gam 
skillfully  manipulated  and  shrewdly  presented,  and  also  that  the  play 
gamv-  be  carefully  and  artfully  commodified.  As  a  sports  fan  1  know  thi 
terlv  and  experience  the  packaging  ot  athletic  heroes  as  an  espet 
painful  loss.  When  I  see  the  athlete-cum-peddler  on  television,  haw 
hamburgers  or  deodorants,  1  suiter  an  emotional  dissonance.  It  cann 
that  this  superhuman  figure — a  man  or  woman  whom  God  allows  tc 
across  the  sk\     is  the  huckster  now  gesticulating  before  me  so  sham' 
ly  on  the  screen,  asking  me  to  buy  a  certain  car  tire.  Though  drones.  . 
is  I  sold  out  long  ago  in  the  kni  >w ledge  that  selling  out  is  necessary,  1 
ertheless  vaguely  thought     or  vaguely  hoped — that  our  athletes,  hk:  * 
gels,  might  be  impervious.  Ii  is,  of  course,  a  ridiculous  request,  asking  ;) 
athletes  to  be  better  than  I  am,  but  1  can't  seem  to  help  myself.  I  view 
appearances  in  advertisements  not  only  as  a  hitter  dose  of  reality  hu  .. 
humiliation  that  includes  me  too:  it  Michael  Jordan  cannot  hold  ol  • 


his  multimillions  for  playing  basketball),  or  rise  above  the  common 
f  money-grubbers  of  which  I  find  myself  .1  part,  what  hope  is  there  for 
» like  me'  For  any  of  us,  tor  rhat  matter'  We  will  go  to  our  graves  like 
ackeys  and  hustlers  we  inwardly  suspect  ourselves  to  be,  and  we  will 
ithout  the  balm  or  respite  of  heroes  w  ho  live  with  souls  untainted,  ex- 
ary  fellows  all.  This  is  business's  unkindest  cut,  this  usurping  of  our  ath- 
heroes  ("I'm  going  to  Disney  World!"  skater  Nancy  Kerrigan  proclaimed 
e  aftermath  of  her  finest  Olympic  perfi irmance),  or,  rather,  this  remaking 
ir  athletic  heroes  in  business's  ow  n  pandering  image.  Far  too  many  of 
jods  have  been  purchased,  and  our  only  consolation  is  the  under- 
ling that  at  least  they  went  for  a  hefty  sum;  we  would  have  done  the 

ere  things  always  such.'1  It  seems  not.  Sometime  in  the  early  1970s  the 
ionship  between  sport  and  business,  established  in  America  more  than 
ttury  ago  (when  baseball  emerged  on  the  national  scene),  began  to 
ge.  The  dictates  of  games,  their  fundamental  principles,  the  emo- 
,  loyalties,  and  aesthetics  of  sports  lovers,  were  gradually  subsumed  by 
less  considerations.  While  we  watched,  the  economics  of  sport  began 
oliferate  with  such  Malthusian  energy  rhat  the  real  players — the  net- 
s,  the  shoe  companies,  the  owners,  the  agents,  the  ad  agencies — could 
nger  allow  the  game  to  be  dictated  by,  well,  the  games  themselv  es.  C  on- 
that  in  1972,  ABC  paid  $7.5  million  to  telev  ise  the  Summer  Olympic 
es,  whereas  NBC  paid  more  than  $400  mil- 
for  the  same  opportunity  twenty  years  later, 
.arly,  in  1973  the  New  York  Yankees  were  val- 
at  $10  million;  by  1991  that  figure  had 
ie<i  $225  million.  In  1973  the  average  base- 
salary  was  $36,566  and  baseball's  highest- 
player  was  Pick  Allen  of  the  Chicago  White 
who  earned  $225,000;  in  1 9^  3  Bobby  Bonil- 
the  New  York  Mets  earned  $6.2  million, 
t  more.7  The  New  York  Yankees  have  a  plav- 
lyroll  this  year  of  more  than  $44  million, 
television  revenues  rose  to  $40  million  per 
last  year.  In  the  period  from  1990  to  1993 
r  league  baseball  television  revenues  totaled 
billion.  Leigh  Steinberg,  an  agent  who  calls 
'To  athletes  he  represents  "specialists  in  the 
tainment  business,"  last  year  negotiated  a 
'act  for  Steve  Young,  quarterback  of  the  San 
:isco  49ers,  that  totaled  $26.7  million.  This 
:  pales  next  to  the  reported  $50  million  con- 
that  Dallas  Cowboy  Troy  Aikman  signed 
)ecember.  Thar  figure,  in  turn,  pales  next  to 
Johnson's  current  contract  with  the  Char- 
Hornets,  which  will  pay  him  $N4  million, 
t  has  grown  with  miraculous  energy  (like 

a's  economy,  Wal-Mart  stock,  and  the  national  debt),  and  it  is  now 
dustry  generating  unquantthable  billions  in  this,  its  Golden  Era. 
itb  the  fantastic  sums  have  come  rationales  that  have  made  the  very  tab- 
id substance  of  games — their  rules,  rhythms,  strategies,  and  tempera- 
s — progressively  subject  to  the  inroads  of  business  imperatives.  Games 
been  systematically  repackaged  by  franchise  magnates  meeting  in  the 
of  the  Seventies'  OPEC  ministers  tor  the  purpose  of  transfi  irming  them 
idvertising  opportunities  and  spectacles , if  ever-widening  appeal.  Pn  >  ft  ><  >t- 
mroduced  the  "two-minute  warning,"  a  rule  designed  to  halt  the  progress 
iy  for  the  purpose  of  advertising.  Basketball  was  reto<  iled  some  years  ago 
elude  a  twenty-four-second  clock,  a  measure  meant  to  speed  up  the 
and  make  it  more  palatable  to  an  audience  that  prefers  frenetic  move- 
to  patient  strategy.  At  the  same  time,  teams  were  allowed  more  time- 
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nuts,  a  measure  that  generates  frequent  interludes  convenient  for  ad\rti| 
ing.  Baseball  has  this  year  seen  "realignment"— a  dividing  ot  its  team'jw 
six  divisions-  because  team  owners  want  to  glean  the  financial  bene  :s 
SI  >  ( )NK  E  prolonged  play-off  season.  (Furthermore,  baseball  pitchers  now  mak,  i 

average,  $2  million  per  seas<  >n,  so  their  precious  arms  must  be  preserve  N 
\  I'Ll  NR.A1  ION  longer  do  the\  take  the  mound  every  fourth  game,  as  they  did  as  recenyi 

the  1970s;  managers  are  today  likely  to  yank  them  early  and  use  four  cm 
pitchers  in  a  contest.)  Games  in  all  sports  now  start  at  hours  of  the  dalarj 
^  >[.  p(  )\  |(  >  night  determined  by  the  television  networks  m  conjunction  with  the  le;ad 
and  play  often  is  halted  at  the  discretion  ot  officials  who  call  time-ou  t 
commercials. 

The  irony  of  sport's  tree-market  miracle  is  that  sport  has  been,  tor  a:j 
\e.irs,  resistant  to  the  mechanisms  of  the  tree  market.  Sporting  leagutiaj 
in  reality  cartels  with  a  higher  immunity  to  antitrust  laws  than  other ,us 
r.esscs  m  America.  Dividing  the  national  market  among  their  menieq 
they  exercise  control  over  the  business  ot  sport,  sharing  revenues,  regukin 
wages,  manipulating  workers  through  drafts  and  trades,  and  admittiM 
denying  the  entry  ot  new  franchises  into  the  marketplace.  City  governraj 
are  blackmailed  by  local  franchises,  which  threaten  to  min  e  teams  to  id 
sonville  or  Charlotte  unless  public  dollars  are  committed  to  their  need;'5t 
diums  and  parking  lots  built  tor  their  benefit,  and  partial  revenues  ixi 
luxury  suites  poured  into  the  cotters  of  team  owners.  And  sport  is  suhjV 
the  impulse,  where  profitable,  to  create  newly  lucrative  permutations  ot  le 
Last  May,  in  the  aftermath  ot  the  NFL's  decision  to  jump  from  CBS  tothfi 
network  tor  an  annual  sum  of  $395  million,  CBS  began  discussions  vviji! 
consortium  of  major  adv  ertisers"  about  launching  a  new  pro  football  le  J 
"The  idea  behind  the  league,"  reported  the  New  York  Times,  "was  to  fincl 
porations  closely  associated  with  cities  that  would  be  the  home  teams  i|t 
new  league.  Thus,  Federal  Express  would  back  the  team  located  in  its 
market  ot  Memphis.  A  team  in  St.  Louis  would  be  hacked  by  Anhta 
Busch.  |CBS  Bn  adcast  Group  president  Howard]  Stringer  said  as  tar  as  he 
only  Federal  Express  had  confirmed  its  interest  in  the  new  league,  b, 
agreed  the  notion  of  corporate-backed  teams,  which  would  wear  uniform 
tooned  w  ith  corporate  logos,  had  some  viability." 

W  hether  or  not  such  a  league  comes  to  pass,  it  seems  to  indicate  tr 
ture  shape  of  things.  The  new  world  ot  sport  will,  perhaps,  be  unabas 
corporate.  It  w  ill  also  he  international,  as  the  sports  executives  are  to: 
reminding  us  in  tones  once  reserved  tor  the  exploration  ot  space  o 
conquest  of  polio.  They  speak  ot  contests  in  Tokyo,  Barcelona,  and  K 
co  Cit\  as  it  globalization  were  a  kind  ot  destiny  (last  February,  tor  th 
timated  sum  of  $285  million,  Coca-Cola  became  the  first  "global"  spc 
of  the  NBA),  encouraging  us  to  desire  a  time  when  the  American  eth 
spt  irt-as-business  thrives  on  nearly  every  continent  and  eroding  our  ps^ 
objections  to  such  a  future,  our  inner  disturbance  at  the  prospect  ot  1< 
the  intimacy  and  emotion  of  sport.  (In  April  the  NBAs  board  ofgovei 
voted  to  change  a  pre-season  European  tournament  known  as  the  Mcl 
aid's  v  yen  into  a  "world  championship"  pitting  the  NBA  champ  agains 
pro  teams  from  eight  countries.  "This  would  make  the  McDonald's  Opt 
even  more  important  parr  of  the  global  sports  calendar  and  a  more  pc 
tul  marketing  platform  tor  companies  to  launch  multination  media  ti 
and  promotions,"  said  David  Schreff,  an  NBA  executive,  in  an  intervit 
Advertising  Age.)  Our  objections  to  this  dismal  future  will  remain  ir 
vant  unless  they  dimmish  sport's  profit  margin,  and  our  disturbance  wil 
he  a  cause  tor  dismay  among  sports  magnates  and  executives.  Yet  we  will 
tinue  each  season  to  make  our  pilgrimage  to  arenas,  playing  fields,  anc 
diums,  always  in  the  hope  that  somehow,  today,  sport  will  resemble  i 
W  e  will  throng  in  search  of  the  sleek  drag  bunt,  the  no-look  pass,  the 
ill  spirahn^  through  afternoon  light,  but  such  pure  moments,  such  fl 


:  -  lie  soul,  will.  1  tear,  he  harder  to  come  by  as  sport  is  packaged  and 


Jitied  and  owned  by  somebody  else. 
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INHALING 
THE  SPORE 

Field  trip  to  a  museum  of  natural  (un)history 
By  Lawrence  Weschler 


EL.«  

man  ram  forests  of  West  Africa  there  lives  a 
floor-dwelling  ant  known  as  Megaloponera  foetens , 
or,  more  commonly,  the  stink  ant.  This  large 
ant — indeed,  it's  one  of  the  very  few  capable  of 
emitting  a  cry  audible  to  the  human  ear — survives 
by  foraging  tor  food  among  the  fallen  leaves  and 
undergrowth  of  the  extraordinarily  rich  rain- 
forest th  h  >r. 

On  occasion,  while  thus  foraging,  one  of  these 
ants  will  become  infected  by  inhaling  the  mi- 
croscopic spore  of  a  fungus  from  the  genus  To- 
mentella,  one  of  millions  of  such  spores  raining 
down  upon  the  forest  floor  from  somewhere  in  the 
canopy  above.  Upon  being  inhaled,  the  spore 
lodges  itself  inside  the  ant's  tiny  brain  and  im- 
mediately begins  to  grow,  quickly  fomenting 
bizarre  behavioral  changes  in  its  host.  The  crea- 
ture appears  troubled  and  confused,  and  now, 
for  the  first  time  in  its  lite,  it  leaves  the  forest  floor 
and  begins  an  arduous  climb  up  the  stalk  ot  a  vine 
or  tern. 

Driven  on  by  the  still-growing  fungus,  the  ant 
finally  achieves  a  seemingly  prescribed  height, 
whereupon,  utterly  spent,  it  attaches  its  mandibles 
to  the  plant  it  has  been  climbing  and,  thus  af- 
fixed, waits  to  die.  Ants  that  have  met  their 
doom  in  this  fashion  are  quite  a  common  sight 
in  certain  sections  ot  the  rain  forest. 

The  fungus,  tor  its  part,  lives  on:  it  continues 

Lawrence  Weschler  is  the  author  of  Seeing  K  Forgetting 
the  Name  ot  the  Thing  One  Sees,  a  biography  of  the 
artist  Robert  Irwin,  and  A  Miracle,  a  Universe:  Settling 
Accounts  With  Torturers. 


to  consume  the  ant's  brain,  moving  through  the 
rest  of  the  nervous  system  and  presently  through 
all  the  soft  tissue  that  remains  ot  the  ant.  After 
approximately  two  weeks,  a  spikelike  protrusion 
erupts  from  what  w  as  once  the  ant's  head.  Grow- 
ing to  a  length  ot  about  an  inch  and  a  halt,  the 
spike  features  a  bright-orange  tips  heavily  laden 
with  spores,  w  hich  now  begin  to  ram  down  on- 
to the  forest  floor  tor  other  unsus- 
pecting  ants  to  inhale. 

A  he  great  mid-century  American  neuro- 
physiologist  Geoffrey  Sonnabend  inhaled  his 
spore,  as  it  were,  one  insomniac  night  in  1936 
while  convalescing  from  a  combined  physical 
and  nervous  breakdown  at  a  small  resort  near  the 
majestic  Iguassu  Falls,  in  the  so-called  Meso- 
potamian  region  at  the  Argentinean-Brazilian- 
Paraguayan  frontier.  Earlier  that  evening,  he- 
had  attended  a  recital  ot  German  Romantic 
lieder  given  by  the  great  Romanian-American 
vocalist  Madelena  Delani.  Delani,  one  ot  the 
leading  soloists  on  the  international  concert 
citcuit  ot  her  day,  was  known  to  suffer  from  a  rare 
form  ot  Korsakov's  syndrome,  with  its  attendant 
obliteration  ot  virtually  all  short-  and  interme- 
diate-term memory,  with  the  exception,  in  her 
case,  ot  the  memory  of  music  itself. 

Although  Sonnabend  left  the  concert  hall 
that  evening  without  ever  meeting  Delani,  the 
concert  had  electrified  him,  and  through  a  sleep- 
less night  he  conceived,  as  if  in  a  single  blast  ot 
inspiration,  a  radical  new  theory  of  memory,  a 
theory  he'd  spend  the  next  decade  painstaking- 
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:  -  three- v<  ilume  1  >i  <li 

tern  I  Iniversii  .  '  i  in 

yet  tiny,  not  remembering,  was  the  inevitable 
e-ii'.ie  •>[  all  experience.  From  this  perspec- 
.  ii  lie  explained  in  the  introduction  to  his 
•urgid  masterwork,  "we,  amnesiacs  all,  con- 
demned  to  live  in  an  eternally  fleeting  present, 
ha\  e  c  reated  the  most  elaborate  of  hum. in  con- 
structions, memory,  to  butter  ourselves  against  the 
intolerable  knowledge  of  the  irreversible  passage 
of  tunc  and  irretrievability  of  its  moments  and 
events."  (page  16)  1  le  continued  to  expand  on 
this  doctrine  through  the  explication  of  an  in- 
creasingly intricate  model  in  which  a  so-called 
(  '.(  me  of  Obliscence  is  bisected  by  Planes  of  Ex- 
perience, which  continually  slice  the  cone  at 
changing  though  precise  angles.  The  theory  was 
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BERNARD  M ASTON  REPORTED  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE 
Dfc'PW  >N(  i  M<  >RI,  "A  SMALL  DEMON  WHICH  THE  LOCAL  SAVAGES 
BELIEVE  ABLE  TO  PENETRATE  SOLID  OBJECTS" 


perhaps  at  its  most  suggestive  when  it  broached 
siit.li  uncanny  shadow  phenomena  as  the  expe- 
riences of  premonition,  deja  vu,  and  foreboding. 
But  once  the  plane  of  any  particular  experience 
had  passed  through  the  cone,  the  experience  was 
irretrievably  forgotten,  and  all  else  was  illusion 
— a  particularly  haunting  conclusion,  in  that 
no  sooner  had  Sonnabend  published  his  mag- 
num opus  than  both  he  and  it  tell  largely  in- 
n  i  <  iblivion. 

As  foi  Delani,  ironically,  and  utterly  unbe- 
knownst to  Sonnabend,  she  had  perished  in  a 
freak  automobile  accident  within  a 

1-^       few  days  ( >t  her  cc  incert  at  Iguassu  Falls. 
A 
or  his  parr,  Donald  R.  Griffith,  Rockefeller 

I  niver:  ity's  eminent  chiroptologist  (and  author 
of  Listening  in  the  Dark.  Echolocation  in  Bats  and 
Men),  appears  to  have  inhaled  something  suspi- 
ciously sporelike  hick  in  1952,  while  reading 
the  field  reports  of  an  obscure  late-nineteenth- 
century  American  ethnographer  named  Bernard 
Mast  on.  While  doing  fieldwork  in  1872  among 
the  Do:o  of  the  iripsicum  Plateau  of  the  cir- 
cum-Carihlxan  region  of  northern  South  Amer- 
ica, Maston  reported  having  heard  several 
accounts  of  the  dcprong  mori,  or  piercing  devil, 
which  he  described  as  "a  small  demon  which 
the  local  savages  believe  able  to  penetrate  solid 
objects,"  such  as  the  walls  of  their  thatch  huts 
and,  in  i  ine  instance,  even  a  child's  outstretched 
arm. 

Almost  eighty  years  later,  while  reviewing 
some  of  Maston's  notes  in  the  archive.  Griffith, 


for  some  reason,  as  he  later  recounted,  "snll 
,i  hat."  He  and  a  band  of  assistants  undeta 
an  arduous  eight-month  expedition  to  the'ri 
sicum  Plateau,  where  Griffith  grew  increasi| 
convinced  that  he  was  dealing  not  with  juto 
bat  but  with  a  very  special  bat  indeed,  and  s* 
ically  the  tiny  Mwtis  lucifugus,  which  thti 
previously  documented  had  never  before! 
studied  in  detail.  It  became  Griffith's  hypoti< 
that  whereas  most  bats  deploy  frequencies  \\\ 
ultrasonic  range  to  assist  them  in  the  echcfi 
tion  that  enables  them  to  fly  in  the  dark,  M 
lucifugus  had  evolved  a  highly  specialized  foi 
echolocation  hased  on  ultraviolet  waveler 
which  even,  in  some  instances,  verged  int 
neighboring  X-ray  band  of  the  wave  speed  -; 
Furthermore,  these  particular  bats  had  evd 
highly  elaborate  nose  leaves,  or  horns,  whid 
lowed  them  to  focus  their  echowave  transmit 
in  a  narrow  beam.  Ai 
which  would  account  fc 
wide  range  of  bizarre  ei 
described  by  Maston's  i 
mants. 

Griffith  and  his  team 
lacked  for  proof.  Time 
time,  the  little  devils,  on  the  very  verge  of 
ture,  would  fly  seamlessly  through  their  net] 
Griffith  devised  a  brilliant  snaring  device 
sisting  of  five  solid-lead  walls,  each  one 
inches  thick,  twenty  feet  high,  and  two  hur 
feet  long — all  of  them  arrayed  in  a  radial  pat 
like  spokes  of  a  giant  wheel,  along  the  f 
floor.  The  team  affixed  seismic  sensors  all  a 
the  walls  in  an  intricate  yridlike  pattern, 
proceeded  to  wait. 

For  two  months,  the  monitors  recorded  i 
thing — surely  the  bats  were  simply  avoiclini 
massive,  and  massively  incongruous,  lead  wa 
and  Griffith  began  to  despair  of  ever  confiri 
his  hypothesis.  Finally,  however,  early  on 
morning  of  August  18,  at  4:13  A.M.,  the  ser1  I 
recorded  a  pock.  The  number-three  wall  ha 
ceived  an  impact  of  magnitude  105  ergs  tw  I 
feet  above  the  forest  floor,  193  feet  out  frorr 
center  of  the  wheel.  The  team  members  cal  i 
an  X-ray-viewing  device  out  to  the  indie 
spot,  and  sure  enough,  at  a  depth  of  7  1/8  incl 
they  located  the  first  Myotis  lucifugus  ever 
tained  by  man,  "eternally  frozen 
mass  of  solid  lead." 


lis 


M 


egaloponera  foetens,  Myotis  luafu 
( ie<  iffrey  Sonnabend  and  Madelena  Delani, 
Dozo  and  the  deprong  mori,  Bernard  Mas 
and  Don, lid  R.  Griffith — these  and  count) 
other  spores  rain  down  upon  a  small,  nor 
script  storefront  operation  located  along 
main  commercial  drag  of  downtown  Cu  « 
(  it\  in  the  middle  of  West  Los  Angeles's i 


■ 


seudo-urhan  sprawl:  the  Muhmud  of  Juras- 
chnology  (according  to  a  fading  blue  han- 
tanging  outside),  an  institution  that 
nts  precisely  the  sort  of  am>nynn his- look- 
cade  one  might  easily  pass  right  hy.  Which 
days  would  he  |ust  .is  well,  since  most  days 
Dsed. 

:  it  you  happened  to  hear  of  u,  as  I  began 
ig  lit  it  a  c<  )uple  years  ago  on  my  occasion- 
its  to  L.A.  (it's  been  at  that  site  for  about 
ars  now  ),  and  thus  actively  sought  it  out; 

it  you  just  happened  to  he 
ng  .it  the  bus  stop  right  i  >ut  - 
ts  portals  on  one  of  those 
ions  when  it  actually  was 
—well  then,  \i >ur  curii  isity 
i,  you  might  just  find  y<  Hir- 
ing up  and  tentatively  press- 
door  buzzer.  While  waiting 
i  answer,  you  might  study 
irious  little  diorama  slotted 
le  wall  off  to  the  side  of  the 
[a  diminutive  white  urn  sur- 
ed  by  floating  pearlescent 
i)  or  another  equally  per- 
ig  diorama  oft  to  the  other 
the  entry  (three  chemistry- 
ttles  arrayed  in  a  curiously 
;  display:  <  ixide  i  >f  titanium, 
of  iron,  and  alumina,  ac- 
tg  to  their  labels), 
length  the  door  is  likely  to 
and  usually  it  will  be  I  Wid 
nrand  Wilson  himself,  the 
mi's  founder  and  director,  a 
and  unassuming  man,  per- 
il his  mid-forties,  wh<  >  will 
iling  there  solicitously  (as 
■ere  specifically  you  he'd 
expecting  all  along)  and 
y  bidding  you  to  enter, 
dark  in  there.  As  your  eyes 
,  you  take  in  an  <  >ld  wood- 
k,  i in  t< ip  i if  which  a  small 
roposes  an  admissions  do- 
i  of  $3,  though  Wilson  quickly  assures  y<  >u 
us  is  ,1  neighborhood  museum  and  hence 
i  anybody  from  the  neighborhood,  and 
furthermore,  he  considers  the  bus-stop 

to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  neighbor- 
He  leaves  it  to  you  to  decide  what  that 
,  and  tor  that  matter,  he  leaves  u  all  to 
le  returns  to  his  seat  behind  the  desk  and 
reading  (two  dusty  antiquated  hooks,  the 
ne  I  was  there:  <  me  cut  itled  Mental  I  lospi- 
ie  other,  The  Elements  oj  Folk  Psychology). 
yer,  as  n  were,  features  a  shabby,  kind  of 
arted  attempt  at  a  gift  shop,  but  probably 
>n't  tarry  long  because  your  curii  isity  is  ai- 
ding drawn  toward  the  museum  proper. 


And  it's  here  thai  you'll  encounter,  at  ross  a 
maze  of  disc  rete  alcoves,  in  met  k  ulous  disp|.i\  s 
exact ingh  laid  out,  the  ant,  the  bat,  the  falls,  the 
diva,  the  insomniai  A  preserved  sample  of 
the  stink  ant,  tor  example,  has  us  mandibles 
embedded  into  the  st.ilk  of  a  plastic  fern  be- 
hind glass  in  a  standard  natural-history-muse- 
um-style  diorama.  Sure  enough,  a  thin  spike  is 
erupting  out  of  its  head.  There's  a  phone  ie 
ceiver  beside  the  v  urine,  and  when  you  pick  u 
up  you'll  hear  the  entire  history  of  Me#£t/o/v>n- 


era  foetens,  largely  as  I  conveyed  it  above. 

A  win  de  w  ing  i  if  the  museum  has  been  given 
over  to  the  so-called  Sonnahend/Delani  I  kills, 
where,  among  other  things,  you'll  find  an  as- 
tonishingly well-realized  aquarium-size  diorama 
i  it  Iguassu  kails,  where  Si  mnabend  heard  Delani 
perform,  complete  with  gushing,  recirculating 
water.  It  turns  out,  or  so  the  nearby  phone  re- 
ceiver will  inform  you,  that  the  falls  were  doubly 
significant  in  Si  innabend's  life,  U  >r  they,  w  ere  al- 
so the  place  where  his  parents  had  first  met.  I  lis 
father,  Wilhelm,  a  young  (  ierman  structural  en- 
gineer, had  been  attempting  to  span  the  falls 
with  a  daring  suspensii  in  bridge,  but  the  pn  ijec  t 
had  come  to  naught,  his  dream  collapsing  irre- 


pl is  h\  I  l.ir\  Mi 
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N  •nn.il  end  s  actual  desk  »nd  study  have  been 
^iK  i>_;ed  and  painstakingly  re-created,  ["here's  a 
w  ill  ui  photos  detailing  the  stages  oi  his  lite  and 
his  parents'  liv  e--,  and  a  whole  documentary  em- 
bolism, as  ii  were,  devoted  to  the  career  ot  one 
Charles  E  Ounther,  an  eccentric  Chicago  mil- 


I 
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ceiver,  and  have  Sonnahend's  whole  thttr\  I 
i  mm  t<  >r  you  through  a  series  of  haunting d if ai 
oi  variously  intersecting  (and  compoudin 
complexifying)  cones  and  planes,  complex  « 
a  representation  of  such  technical  subtletiipsi 
perverse  and  obverse  experience  boundary,! 
Spelean  Ring  Disparity,  "the  1  lollows,"  ail.  • 
haps  most  provocatively,  the  Cone  of  Ceil ' 
lat  ion.  n  he  voice  in  the  receiver,  the  samv] 
as  in  all  the  other  receivers,  you  may  sudd«il' 
alize,  i-  the  same  bland,  slightly  unctuouvt 
you've  heard  in  every  museum  slide  sljvi 
ao  )iistiguide  tour  or  PBS  nature  special  yotvci 
er  endured:  the  reassuringly  measured  vjki 
unassailable  institutional  authority.) 

Over  to  the  side  there's  a  whole  roomtei 
ed  exclusively  to  Madelena  Delani,  and  ic  i 
the  corner  you  come  upon  another  bench  axil 
other  phone  receiver  and  another  elabonie; 
play,  this  one  detailing  the  bizarrely  intertct 
careers  of  Maston  and  dnttith.  Once  agaijii.. 
row-beam  spotlights  rise  up  and  tade  awaMgi 
ing  you  through  the  narrative — inclujn  ' 
detailed  exposition  ot  how  echolocation  w.»jc  .. 
hats,  complete  with  charts  and  graphs — il.:. 
nating  with  a  re-creation  of  a  solid  tranchift  e 
the  lead  wall,  which  presently  hecometi  - 
mined,  as  it  from  inside,  in  such  a  way  thlj' 
can  actually  see  the  bat  embedded  there  im 
flight. 

Through  much  ot  these  explorations,  yi  -i 
well  be  the  only  person  inside  the  museum  11 
from  Wilson,  and  he's  a  bit  ot  a  piercinj.4  ' 
himself.  He  p.ids  about  silently  as  you  lose*  ■ 
self  in  the  \  arious  exhibits.  One  moment 
his  desk,  the  next  he's  gone,  though  who  1 
where — perhaps  to  a  workroom  secreted 
back  of  the  store;  a  tew  moments  later,  h 
er,  he's  hack  reading  at  his  desk,  as  it  he'd 
been  gone  at  all.  You  continue  to  poke  ah 
there  are  a  good  dozen  other  exhibits  up  ; 
given  time — and  presently,  eenlv.  you  be 
aware  ot  strains  of  Bach  being  played  on 
.  .  .  could  it  be  an  accordion.'  The  desk  cr 
empty,  the  front  door  has  been  left  shghth 
Wilson  is  on  the  sidewalk,  blithely  serenadii 
passing  traffic. 

You  leave  him  to  it.  You  continue  to  ex) 
Depending  on  what  happens  to  be  up  at  the 
you're  visiting,  you  may,  tor  example,  com  » 
on  the  luminous  white  skeleton  of  some  ki 
rodent  elegantly  mounted  on  plush  velvd  t: 
neath  a  glass  bell.  ("EUROPEAN  MOLE— Trip  ■:■ 
wpea"  explains  the  wall  caption.  "Occurs  I  5 
European  countries  south  of  59  north  lat< : 
except  Ireland.  .  .  .")  Beneath  another  glass*; 
you  can  study  "The  Mary  Rose  CollectiM 
Now-Extinct  Nineteenth-Century  FrdJ; 
Moths."  ("There's  a  slight  misnomer  there,"* 
son  informed  me  solicitously  the  first  time  1  pit 


i 


'Wl: 


that  case.  1  lc  happened  t<  i  he  passing  silent- 
;.  "Most < ><  the  ise  part  ic  ular  mi  >ths  are  inueed 
ich,  hut  a  few  an.-  at  tually  Remish  —  althi  iugh 
i  some  it's  hard  ti  i  tell.") 

long  a  nearhy  wall  (just  off  to  the  side,  ae- 
ly,  from  the  vitrinc  containing  the  spike- 
uting  ant)  there's  an<  ither  standard  museum- 
•  array,  i  'I  tin  united  h<  ims  and  antlers — stan- 
I,  th.it  is,  with  the  exception  of  one,  the 
[lest  of  the  lot:  a  sohrar\  hairv  protrusion, 
jarhv  e.ipru  >n  e  ites  the  tcs- 
ony,  inside  quotation 
ks,  ( if  an  "Early  visiti  ir  t<  i 

Musaeum  Tradescant- 
m,  The  Ark"  to  the  effe<  I 

"we  were  shown  an  ex- 
irdinarily  cum ius  h< irn 
;h  had  gr<  >wn  on  the  haek  of  a  w<  iman's  1  lead. 

The  horn  was  blackish  in  color,  not  very 
k  or  hard,  hut  well  proportioned."  As,  in- 
1,  this  specimen  is. 

norher  display,  entitled  "Pr<  itective  Audit<  >- 
limtcry,"  allows  you  to  compare,  hv  pushing 
'equisire  buttons,  the  s<  Hinds  made  hy  certain 
1,  iridescent  beetles,  "when  threatened,"  with 
e  made  by  certain  similarly  sized  and  hued 
iles  "while  at  rest."  By  this  rime,  yi  >u,  t<  *  i,  may 
.arrmg  to  feel  a  little  hit  threatened,  a  hit  iri- 
enr.  You  head  hack  to  the  foyer  where  Wil- 
is haek  behind  his  desk,  c  nice  again  abs<  irhed 
s  reading,  the  acci  >rdi<  m  resting  ah  mg  the  wall 
is  side  like  a  sn< >< izing  pet.  You  putter  among 
jiftware,  confused,  hesitant. 
Jm,  excuse  me,"  you  may   at  length 

hazard.  "Ahm,  what  exactly  is  this 

place.'" 

■.Excuse  me,"  I  asked  several  months  hack 
ird  the  end  *  4  my  first  visit.  "Ahm,  what  ex- 
■  is  this  place.'"  Wils,  m  looked  up  from  his 
ing:  beatific  deadpan. 

oppose  1  should  say  something  here  about 
nn's  own  presence,  his  ow  n  look,  for  it  is  of 
ce  with  his  museum.  I  have  described  bun 
jminutive,  though  a  better  word  might  he 
ian."  His  features  are  s<  >tt  and  vet  prec  ise,  a 
J  forehead,  short  black  hair  graying  at  the 
I,  a  close-en  >pped  versii  >n  i  >t  an  Amish  beard, 
[mustache,  fringing  his  face  and  filling  into 
neeks.  He  wears  circular  glasses,  which  some- 
I  accentuate  the  elfin  effect.  He's  been  de- 
ed as  Ahah  inhabiting  the  bod\  of  Puck  fa 
i  Ahah,  a  m<  »n«  (maniacal  Puck ),  bur  the  best 
fiption  I  ever  heard  came  from  his  wife  of 
|ty-five  years,  1  )iana  (an  anthn  >p<  il< »gy  grad- 
Istudent  and  no  particular  giant  herself;  their 
ids  sometimes  refer  to  the  two  of  them  as 
(little  Wilsons"),  whe  >  <  me  day  characterized 
ioks  tor  me  as  those-  of  "a  pubescent  Nean- 
Lai." 


"Well,"  Wlb,  ,n  replied  Co<  >lk  that  fiM  atter- 
nnon,  untazed,  from  behind  his  wooden  desk 
(i  ihvii  uis|\  he  gets  asked  this  s,  >rt  i  >t  questh  m  all 
the  time),  "as  you  can  see,  we're  a  small  natural- 
history  museum  with  an  emphasis  on  curiosities 
and  techiK  >  1  *  igical  mm  ivatu  in  "I  le  paused  het<  ire- 
going  on:  "We're  definitely  interested  in  pre- 
senting phenomena  that  other  natural-history 
museums  seem  unwilling  to  present."  Appar- 
ently he  could  sense  that  I  remained  a  hit  he- 


A  SMALL  NATURAL- 1 1IST(  )RY  MUSEUM,"  1  )AVII )  WILS(  )N 
SAYS.  "WE'RE  INTER ESTEI )  IN  PRESENTIN(  i  PI  IEN(  )MENA  THAT  ( )THER 
NATURAL-HISTC  )RY  MUSEl  IMS  SEEM  UNWILLIN(  i  T( )  PRESENT" 


wildered.  "The  name  lends  a  sense  of  what's 
inside  hut  doesn't  refer  to  a  specific  geologic 
rune,"  he  i  iffered,  helpfully.  1  le  then  readied  in- 
n  i  his  drawer  and  pulled  >  »ut  a  pamphlet.  "I  lere, 
tin-  might  be  useful." 

"THE  MUSEUM  OF  ILRASSK  TECHNOLOGY," 
the  pamphlet's  cover  announced  portentously, 
" — ANI  >  Y<  n  ."  Inside,  the  pamphlet  i  ipened  w  ith 
a  "<  IENERAL  STATEMENT": 

The  Museum  of  lurassic  Technology  m  Los  An- 
geles, (  ,'alltt  imia,  Is  an  C'dllCatK  mal  instltlltH  ill  dedi- 
cated to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the 
public  apprec  lath  in  i  't  the  L  iwer  Jurassic  lake  a  Ci  ot 
i  if  twi  i  coli  Ts.  1 1  ie  museum  serves  dual  tunc  t  ion-,  v  ^n 
the  one  hand,  the  museum  prov  ides  the  academic 
c<  immunity  with  a  specialized  rep  Mti  iry  of  relics  and 
artifacts  fr<  >m  the  L  >wer  lura-Mc ,  w  ith  an  emphasis  i  m 
those  thai  demonstrate  unusual  or  eiirious  techno- 
logical qualities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  museum 
serves  the  general  public  hy  providing  the  visitor 
u  iih  a  hands-i  1 1 1  experience  <  >t  "lite  in  the  Jurassic  " 

There  immediately  follows  a  small  map,  cap- 
tioned "Jurassic,"  which  in  every  >  >rher  way  It  ><  >ks 
exactly  like  a  small  map  i  if 
w  hat  the  rest  i  >t  us  might  re- 
fer to  as  "Egypt."  An  arrow 
identifies  what  in  any  i ither 
renditii 'it  w< mid  get  called 
the  Nile  River  delta  as  "I.,  iw- 
er  jurassic." 

The  text — which  rums  <  >ut 
t<  i  he  the  transcript  i  it  a  visiti  >r- 
activated  slide  sh<  >u  that  <  u- 
dinarily  runs,  acci  impanied  hy 
rhat  same  echr-institutional 
v<  nee,  in  a  small  aid  ive  t<  i  the 
side  i  it  the  entry ;  it  just  hap- 
pened n  i  be  i  mi  ,  it « irder  rhat  aftem< >< in — g<  >e.s  <  >n 
rc  i ,  itter  a  treatise  ( in  museum*  in  general.  It  traces 
the  lineage  i  it  the  current  institution  hack  to  sue  h 
progenitors  as  the  Ptolemy's'  Library  at  Alexan- 
dria, fi  lunded  in  the  third  century  B.i  .,  thn  nigh  the 
I  )ark  .Ages  (when  the  muse<  >1< >gical  impulse  s|sUr- 


tered  amid  relic-preserving  convents  and  monas- 
teries), and  then  through  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  when  the  impulse  flowered 
once  again  through  such  elite-serving  collections 
;is  tin  ise  i  'I  J*  ihn  J. ink---  Swammerdam,  1 V.  Matthew 
Maty,  Olaus  Worm  with  his  "Museum  Wormi- 
anum,"  and  Elias  Ashmole,  until  finally,  in  late- 
eighteenth-centur\  Amerii  a,  the  painter  (  !harles 
Willson  Peale  virtually  invented  the  museum  as  .1 
puhlk  institution.  The  pamphlet  g(  >es  on  to  trace 
ilk-  origins  i  >i  the  Museum  i it  jurassic  lei  hn< >1  v igy 


itscll  to  "this  period  when  many  ol  the  important 
1  <  >llei  tions  of  it  >d.i\  were  beginning  to  take  shape." 
In  fact,  many  oi  the  exhibits  in  the  Ml  1.  accord- 
ing t<  1  the  pamphlet,  were  originally  pan  of  small- 
er and  less-well-known  collections,  such  as  the 
Devonian  and  Eocene.  In  the  slide-show  version, 
inspir«iti<  >nal  musk  1  >t  a  certain  generic  oleaginous 
consistent.  \  now  swells  up  as  the  narrative  builds 
toward  Ms  climax: 

Although  the  path  has  not  always  been  smooth, 
over  the  wars  the  Museum  ot  Jurassic  Technology  has 
adapted  and  evolved  until  today  11  stands  in  .1  unique 
position  .inn  nig  the  institutii  ins  oi  the  country.  Still, 
even  today,  the  museum  preserves  something  oi  the 
flavor  <  it  its  ri nits  m  ilie  early  days  ot  the  natural-his- 


ti  ir\  museum — .1  flavor  that  has  been  described  as  "1 
congruity  bomol  an  overzealous  spirit  in  thetacej 
unfathomable  phenomena." 

Glory  to  Hun,  who  endureth  forever,  andi 
w  hose  hand  .ire  the  keys  of  unlimited  Pardon  a|-j 
unending  Punishment. 

All  of  which  helped,  and  didn't. 

"Urn,"  I  tried  again,  after  having  finished  t)| 
pamphlet,  "but  I  mean,  how,  specifically,  did  tr 
place  get  starred.'" 


"Vo 


hi  mean  f/i/s  museum.' 


W.ls 


sked. 


Well,  yeah. 

"Oh,"  he  said.  "Well,  the  se' 
material,  1  guess  you  could  call  it,  f 
the  current  collection — the  Flei! 
ish  moths,  for  instance — car 
down  ro  us  through  the  collect^ 
of  curiosities  originally  gathered  t 
gether  by  the  Thums — that's  Ow 
Thum  and  his  son,  Owen  Thi 
the  Younger,  who  were  hotanis 
or  I  guess  really  just  gardeners, 
southwestern  Nebraska,  in  Sol 
Platte." 

When  was  this' 
"Oh,  in  the  first  halt  of  this  ce 
tury — say,  the  Twenties  for  the 
ther  and  on  into  the  Fifties  wi 
Owen  the  Younger."  Wilson  thi 
spun  out  an  elaborately  unlike 
saga  involving  the  Thums  a 
Thum  the  Younger's  widow,  w 
lost  the  collection  to  an  unsavt 
lawyer  named  Gerald  Billius,  w 
may  even  have  murdered  her  to; 
it  hut  who  then  gradually  gr< 
bored  with  his  acquisition,  eve 
tually  allowing  it  to  lapse  into  t 
hands  of  his  granddaughter,  a  cu 
ous  Texas  matron  named  Mi 
Rose  C  lannon,  whom  Wilson  hi 
sell  subsequently  happened  to  m< 
one  Jay  in  Pasadena.  It  was  all, 
I  would  subsequently  come  to  r< 
•  ignize,  a  quintessentially  Wilso: 
an  narrative:  ornate,  almost  profuse,  in  some,1 
its  details  but  then  suddenly  fogging  over,  pi 
ticularly  as  one  gets  closer  to  the  present.  Su 
stories  usually  both  perform  and  require  a  ki 
( >t  leap. 

.And  how,  tor  instance — I'd  started  choosa 
m\  words  carefully — had  Geoffrey  Sonnabe 
and  Madelena  lVlani,  urn,  entered  his  lite.' 

"Well,  1  first  came  upon  Sonnabend  wb 
we  were  tr\  ing  to  expand  an  exhibit  we  used' 
have  on  memory.  I  myself  tend  to  he  pretty  ft 
gettul,  so  that  memory's  always  been  an  inter1 
ot  mine,  and  I  was  exploring  the  theories' 
I  lermann  Ebbinghaus,  who  was  a  great  turn-j 
the-centur\  German  memory  researcher,  in  f 
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italized  the  whole  field.  I  was  at  the  I  'niver- 
Research  Library  over  .it  UCLA  one  day, 
ing  through  their  Ehhinghaus  books,  when 
ist  happened  to  come  upon  Sonnabend's 
;e-volume  ObUscence  the  next  call  letter  over, 
eemed  like  nobody  had  looked  into  those 
>ks  in  ages — they  hadn't  been  checked  our  in 
rs — but  I  started  reading.  Sonnabend  himself 
s  the  story  about  the  theory's  genesis,  about 
delena  Delani  and  Iguassu  Falls  in  the  prct- 
,  and  1  was  completely  bow  led  over.  In  part, 
ippose,  it  was  the  romance  of  this  theory  rh.it 
med  to  foretell  its  own  obliv  ion.  And  then, 
t  .1  few  days  later,  1  happened  to  be  listening 
lim  Svejda's  Record  Shelf  program  on  KUSC, 
1  he  was  doing  a  wh<  >le  hi  >ur  shi  >w  dev<  ited  ex- 
sively  to  Madelena  Delani — that,  tor  in- 
nce,  is  how  1  first  found  our  about  how  she 
d.  It  was  an  incredible  coincidence — in  fact, 
•rything  associated  with  the  story  is  like  a  tis- 
ot  improbable  coincidences — how  they  al- 
st  met,  how  they  didn't,  what  either  of  them 
;  doing  there  at  the  falls.  And  th<  ise  kinds  of 
ncidences  are  also  a  special 
irest  of  ours  here  ar  the  mu- 


S  1  TELL 
THE  THATCH 


im.  We  contacted  the 
ic  igo  Historical  Society, 
1  a  fellow  there  named  Rusty 
vis  helped  us  enormously, 
ticularly  with  the  Gunther 
inection.  The  whole  thing  just  grew  and  grew." 
t  was  getting  late — time  h  >  be  g»  me  and  gone. 
I  was  opening  the  door  to  leave,  1  once  again 
:iced  the  diorama  of  the  urn  and  the  moths. 
\at  about  that  ? 

Oh,  that's  a  little  urn  surrounded  by  French 
ths — or,  no,  maybe  Flemish,  I'm  not  sure." 
\nd  what  was  the  significance  of  the  urn.' 
'It's  pist  an  urn.  1  don't  think  it  means  any- 
ng." 

\nd  that  orher  diorama — the  chemistry-set 
ties? 

'Oxide  ot  titanium,  oxide  of  iron,  and  alumi- 
Wilson  recited  solemnly.  "Those  are  the 
ee  chemical  consrituents  ot  corundum,  which 
ms  the  hasis  tor  all  sapphires  and  rubies.  Ac- 
lly,  we  have  the  bottles  out  there  because  ot 
•  link  to  sapphires,  which,  as  you  may  know, 
have  long  been  associated  with  qual- 
ities of  faithfulness  and  endurance." 


tew  days  later  1  happened  to  be  at  the 
1  A  lib  rary  researching  another  project,  and 
f  on  a  lark,  I  started  rifling  through  the  com- 
prized card  catalogue.  "Ebbinghaus,  Her- 
nn,"  1  typed  in,  and  sure  enough  there  rose 
a  slew  ot  references  ("Memory:  A  Contri- 
ion  to  Experimental  Psychology,"  191  3,  etc.). 
en  1  typed  in  "Sonnabend,  Geoffrey,"  and 
;  screen  churned  tor  a  while  before  finally 


clocking  in:  "no  record  found."  I  subsequently 
called  Northwestern  University  Press, 
Sonnabend's  supposed  publisher,  bin  they'd 
never  beard  of  him  either.  I  tailed  Kl  S(  an,l 
asked  tor  |un  Svejda;  when  he  came  on,  I  ex- 
plained the  situation,  told  linn  about  the  ex 
hi  bit,  and  asked  it  he'd  ever  done  a  show  about 
the  smger  Madelena  Delani.  I  le  |ust  laughed  and 
laughed:  never  beard  i  >t  her.  I  c  ailed  intoi  mat  ion 
in  Chicago  and  got  the  number  for  the  Chica- 
go Historical  Society.  Once  I  got  through  to 
them,  1  asked  dubiously  for  Rusty  Lewis,  who, 
however,  did  turn  out  to  exist.  Had  he  ever 
heard  <  if  C  lharles  Gunther?  "Y<  >u  mean  the  can- 
dy tycoon.'"  he  shot  back,  without  missing  a 
beat.  He  went  on  to  confirm  every  single  one  of 
the  exhibit's  details  about  Gunther — his  col- 
lection, the  Appomattox  Surrender's  historic 
table,  even  the  snake  skin,  which  remains  in  the 
1  listoric  Society's  collections  to  this  day. 

Back  at  the  library  1  looked  up  the  ethnog- 
rapher Bernard  Maston:  no  record  found  I 
typed  in  "Donald  R.  Griffith":  no  record  found. 

DONALD  GRIFFIN  ABOUT  THE  PIERCING  DEVILS  AND 
ROOFS,  THE  LEAD  WALLS  AND  TI  IF  X-RAY  EMANATIONS, 
I  IE  LAU(  il  IS  I IARDER  AND  1 IAR1  )ER 

For  some  reason,  1  tried  that  reference  by  title 
too — Listening  in  the  Dark — and  that  tune  I 
hit  pay  dirt,  except  that  the  book  had  a  dif- 
ferent subtitle  and  its  author  was  Donald  R. 
Griffin,  not  Griffith.  I  went  upstairs  to  look 
over  the  book's  index  but  found  no  references 
to  Maston,  the  Dozo,  or  any  deprong  mori.  1 
went  back  downstairs,  tracked  down  Griffin's 
most  recent  whereabouts,  and  called  him 
When  1  reached  him,  I  starred  out  by  ex- 
plaining about  the  museum  (he'd  never  heard 
ot  it)  and  its  exhibit  about  Donald  R.  Grif- 
fith— "Oh  no,"  he  interrupted.  "My  name  is 
Griffin,  w  ith  an  n,  not  Griffith."  I  know,  1 
said,  I  know.  1  went  on  to  ask  him  it  he'd  ev- 
er hear^i  of  a  bar  named  Mwtis  lucifugus.  "Of 
course."  he  said,  "That's  the  most  common, 
abundant  species  m  North  .America.  That's 
why  we  used  it  on  all  the  early  research  on 
echolocation."  Did  its  range  extend  to  South 
America?  Not  as  tar  as  he  knew,  why?  As  I 
proceeded  to  tell  htm  about  the  pierc  ing  dev- 
ils and  the  thatch  roofs,  tin  lead  walls  and  the 
X-ray  emanations,  he  w  as  laughing  harder  and 
harder.  Finally,  calming  down,  he  said,  "No,  no, 
none  of  that  is  me,  it's  all  nonsense — on  mx- 
ond  thought  you'd  better  leav  e  the  spelling  ot 
the  name  Griffith  the  way  it  is."  I  le  was  qui- 
et tor  a  moment,  then  com  inued,  almost  wist- 
fully, "Still,  you  know,  it's  funny,  bitty  years 
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ago  when  we  were  1 1 rst  pror 
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the  exis- 

t  something  like  sonar  in  hats,  most 
people  thought  that  iJea  no  less  pre- 
posterous." 


A 


e  nev  er  ever  breaks  irony — that's  one 
o!  the  incredible  things  about  him."  1  was  talk- 
ing with  Marcia  Tucker,  the  director  of  New 
York  City's  New  Museum,  about  David  Wilson. 
It  turns  out  there's  a  growing  cult  among  art  and 
museum  people  who  can't  seem  to  get  enough  ot 
the  MIT — 1  seemed  to  encounter  it  ev  erywhere 
1  turned:  the  L  A.  County  Museum,  the  Muse- 
um ot  Contemporary  Art,  the  Getty.  "When 
you're  in  there  with  him,"  Tucker  went  on,  "ev- 
erything initially  just  seems  self-evidently  what 
it  is.  There's  this  tine  line,  though,  between 
knowing  you're  experiencing  something  and 
sensing  that  something  is  wrong.  There's  this 
slight  slippage,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
place.  And  Wilson's  own  presence  there  behind 
the  desk,  the  literal-minded  way  in  which  he 
earnestly  and  seemingly  openly  answers  all  your 
questions — it  all  contributes  seamlessly  to  chat 
sense  ot  slippage.  Visiting  the  Jurassic  is  a  hit 
like  being  in  psychoanalysis.  The  place  affords 
this  marvelous  field  tor  projection  and  transfer- 
ence It's  hke  <i  museum,  a  critique  of  museums, 
and  a  celebration  ot  museums — all  roiled  into 
i  >ne." 

One  ot  the  things  LA.  art  critic  Ralph  Rugoff 
says  he  most  likes  about  the  MJT  is  the  way  it  de- 
ploys all  the  traditional  signs  ot  a  museum's  in- 
si it utional  authority — meticulous  presentation, 
exhaustive  captions,  hushed  lighting,  and  state- 


"VlSITlN<  i  Tl  IE  II IRASSIC  IS  A  BIT  LIKE  BEING  IN  PSYCHOANALYSIS,' 
SAYS  ANOTHER  MUSEUM  DIRECTOR.  "IT'S  A  MARVELOUS  FIELD  FOR 
PROIEt  TION  AND  TRANSFERENCE" 


ot-the-art  technical  armature — all  to  subv  ert  the 
verv  notion  of  the  authoritative  as  it  applies  not 
only  to  itself  but  to  any  museum.  The  Jurassic 
infects  its  visitor  with  doubts — little  curlicues  of 
misgiving — that  proceed  to  infest  all  his  other 
dealings  with  the  culturally  sacrosanct.  "It's  all 
verv  smart."  Rugoff  insists,  "and  very  knowing." 
Very  knowing,  and  vet  at  the  same  time  utterly 
sincere.  Rugoff  told  me  how  one  Jay  he  sat  along- 
side David  s  w  ife,  Diana,  at  a  lecture  Wilson  was 
giving  at  California  State  University  at  Los  An- 
geles This  w  as  an  early  version  of  his  Sonnabend 
spiel,  which,  in  fact,  tor  a  long  tune  existed  sole- 
ly as  ,i  lecture,  onI\  relatively  recently  having 
taken  on  its  exhibitional  form.  "And  he  did  it 
completely  straight,"  Rugott  recalls.  "Ev  erybody 
there  was  taking  notes  furiously,  as  it  this  were  all 
on  the  level — the  tails,  the  cones,  the  planes, 


the  whole  thing.  It  was  amaring.  And  at 
point  I  leaned  over  to  Diana  and  whispered, ' 
is  the  most  incredible  piece  ot  pertonnance  ar 
ever  seen.'  And  she  replied,  'What  make: 
think  it's  a  pertonnance.'  David  he 
.ill  this  stuff.'  " 


s  1  s,iv,  1  began  making  it  a  point  to 
the  museum  on  all  ot  my  trips  to  Los  Angeles, 
each  time  David  would  be  there  manning 
desk,  so  that  after  a  w  hile  I  got  to  know  him 
ty  well — which  is  to  say,  it  felt  like  I  got  pasj 
first  layer  ot  ironylessness  to,  well,  maybe  a 
ond  layer  ot  ironylessness.  I  don't  know.  C  u 
sionally  w  e'd  talk  about  his  own  lite,  and  it'  : 
impression  that  everything  he  told  me  was  r 
or  less  true-as-stated  (or,  anyway,  whatever  I  c 
check  did  check  out),  although,  as  with  son 
the  displays,  a  wealth  ot  solid  detail  early  or 
gan  to  tog  over,  somewhat,  as  one  approac 
the  present. 

Born  in  Denver  in  1946,  the  middle  of  tl 
well-loved  sons  of  a  doctor  and  his  wife,  D 
started  frequenting  the  city's  various  muse 
from  a  verv  early  age.  I  once  asked  him  what  . 
first  attracted  him  to  museums,  and  he  rep 
"Well,  their  museumness.  How  dark  and  hu: 
they  were  inside,  the  oak-and-glass  cases, 
sense  of  being  in  these  repositories  amonj 
those  old  things."  But  he  was  hardly  a  reel 
In  fact,  his  mother  recalls  how  in  his  early  y 
he  was  enormously  gregarious,  extroverted, 
social — a  regular  party  animal. 

Then  something  happened,  although  Wi 
is  loath  to  talk  about  it — he  gets  all  shy  and  1 
itant  (as  opposed  to  rhet 
cally  opaque)  at  the  prosp 
"I  really  don't  know  it  I  war 
get  into  this,"  he  says.  "It's 
barrassing,  and  it's  hard  to 
into  words  without  sounc 
insipid  or  grandiose.  But  si 
you  ask  . . .  Sometime  late  in  high  school — I 
maybe  seventeen  or  eighteen — my  parents 
brothers  w  ere  away  tor  a  week  and  1  was  horn* 
myself,  w  hen  out  ot  the  blue,  tor  no  reason,  I 
derwent  this  incredibly  intense — well,  like  a  c 
version  experience.  It's  just  that  I  came 
understand  the  course  of  my  life  and  the  me 
ingof  life  in  general.  Like  that:  as  if  in  a  flash, 
instance,  I  knew  that  there  would  be  no  purp 
tor  me  in  pursuing  the  world  of  acquisition, 
experience  had  religious  overtones  to  it,  but 
in  any  specific  way.  It  was  the  most  intense 
perience  I've  ev  er  had — an  entire  week  in  awe 
euphoria.  It  was  as  it  1  was  receiving  instructic 
Cod,  do  1  want  to  be  talking  like  this.'  It's  no 
much  that  it's  embarrassing — I  just  don't  wan 
be  doing  the  forces  behind  it  a  disservice.  Ar 
definitely  don't  want  to  claim  any  specialness 
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like  something  was  being  given  to  me — 
■whore  between  a  gift  and  an  assignment — 
.me  wants  to  be  incredibly  careful  how  one 
s  such  things. 

All  at  once  it  was  made  completely  apparent 
ne,  though  without  any  detail,  how  my  life 
Id  hav  e  to  follow  the  course  that  has  led  to 
ell" — he  gestured  to  the  walls  around  him — 
his.  I  mean,  1  see  running  this  museum  as  a 
ice  job,  and  that  serv  ice  c<  >nsists  in — ( J<  >d,  1 
t  believe  I'm  saving  these  things — in  pro- 
ng people  a  situation  . . .  in  fostering  an  en- 
nment  in  which  people  can  change.  And  it 
Dens.  I've  seen  it  happen. 
3ut  with  ait  a  d<  lubt,  that  task  was  laid  i  >ut  ti  >r 
n  those  days.  The  general  stmcture  was  clear, 
j  it  it  then  took  an  extremely  long  time  tor 
CO  be  able  to  realize  it,  and  that  whole  while 
nsed  myselt  waiting,  stumbling  around  on 
forest  floor,  confused — like  that  ant." 
lis  mother  confirms  how  somewhere  kite  in 
high-school  years  David  changed,  became 
"e  serious — and  she  even  lets  i  >n  how,  though 
ot  course  loves  him  both  ways,  maybe  -he 
htlv  preferred  his  earlier  incarnation:  "He 
a  lot  more  fun  as  a  party  boy  than  as  a  Chi- 
s  philosopher." 

joon  thereafter  he  enrolled  at  Michigan's 
amazoo  College — a  small,  independent  school 
:erned  along  the  lines  ot  Oberlin  or  Reed — 
?re  he  ended  up  majoring  in  urban  entomol- 
with  a  minor  in  art.  Hi-  first  night  there  he 
:  Diana  at  a  square-dance  mixer.  They  be- 
te  inseparable  and  were  wed  a  few  years  lat- 
in 1969,  during  the  last  weeks  before  their 
luation.  "Yeah,"  David  acknowledges.  "We've 
n  married  tor  twenty-five  years.  It'-  amaz- 
— and  believe  me,  every  bit  as  amazing  to  us. 
ought  to  be  in  one  of  our  vitrines.  But  she's 
•edible,"  he  o  mtinue-,  the  in  mylessness  crack- 
ju-t  the  slightest  bit.  "1  can't  believe  how 
put-  up  with  all  thi-." 

Kfter  college,  David  and  Diana  moved  to 
icago,  where  almost  immediately  David  was 
ed  up  by  his  draft  board.  He  applied  tor  con- 
:ntious-objector  status,  which,  he  says,  "wa- 
ited in  record  time.  They  just  looked  at  me 
. — no  questions  asked — 1  was  like  the  dictio- 
y  definition."  Following  -tint-  performing  al- 
lative  service  a-  an  orderlv  in  various  hospital-' 
ntal  and  emergency  ward-,  and  then  a  tew 
rs  with  Diana  in  a  remote  Colorado  mountain 
in,  David  was  accepted  into  the  film  program 
:he  then  newly  opened  California  Institute 
he  Art-. 

Jal  Art-  at  the  time  was  a  hotbed  for  rhe 
lest  and  most  austere  in  formalist,  avant-garde 
lmaking,  and  David  Wilson  soon  earned  a 
utation  as  one  of  the  coolest,  most  austere 
lmaker-  there.  "Well,"  David  admits  today, 


li « >kmg  back  on  that  phase  of  his  wi  >rk,  "it  was  the 
sort  of  thing  that  was  moderately  meaningful  to 
a  microscopically  small  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation at  a  particular  m<  iment.  But  clearly,  in  the 
end.  it  wasn't  fulfilling  the  mandate  I'd  received." 
Diana  savs  flatly,  "Those  film-  were  not  David." 

David  continued  making  hi-  formalist  films 
through  the  Seventies  and  into  the  earlv  Eight- 
ies, and  though  he  wasn't  making  any  money  oft 
i  >t  them,  he  and  I  )iana 
were  nevertheless  able 
ti  >  eni>  i\  a  very  c<  >mf<  st- 
able lifestyle  because 
they  were  making  SO 
much  money  on  the  -ide 
doing  highly  sophisti- 
cated robotic  special-ef- 
fects camera  w<  >rk  i  in  the 
penpherv  ot  the  film  in- 
dustry. "It  was  the  sort  ot 
work  you  could  do  -ix 
month-  a  vear  and  easi- 
ly coast  the  re-t  ot  the 
time,"  David  savs.  "1 
even  enjoyed  it.  Techni- 
cally, it  wa-  quite  chal- 
lenging and  interesting. 

Rut  it  wasn't  the  kind  of  work  where  you  were 
adding  bean-  to  the  risjht  side  of  the  -cale." 

Hi-  other  lite,  however,  was  opening  our.  Af- 
ter NSC  he  began  making  -trange  little  dioramas 
on  the  -ide,  exquisitely  evocative  miniature  sen- 
soriums,  several  ot  them  featuring  the  same 
stereoscopic  viewing  device  modeled  on  the 
catoptric  (or  so-called  beam-splitting)  camera 
that  he'd  -ubsequentlv  deplov  in  hi-  Iguassu  Fall- 
displav.  Tin-  wa-  much  closer  to  the  mandate,  as 
David  quickly  realized,  and  increasingly  he  be- 
gan farming  these  cabmet--plendor-  out  to  var- 
ious  odd  and  far-flung  venue-. 

And  it'-  here  that  David'-  account  begin-  ti  1 1< ><_' 
over.  Hi-  own  biographv  interme-he-  with  the 
museum's.  The  Thums  make  their  appearance, 
via  Mary  Rose  Cannon — and  it'-  a  bit  difficult  to 
achieve  a  strictly  accurate  chronological  account, 
at  lea-t  fr< >m  him. 

Diana,  tor  her  part,  tell-  the  st<  >rv  •  >t  he  >w  .  me 
dav  in  NM  -he'd  m-t  tini-hed  a  tai  chl  class 
when  David  drove  over  t<  >  get  her.  Pulling  up,  he 
waited  for  her  to  get  in  the  car,  at  which  point 
he  passed  her  a  slip  ot  paper  on  which  he'd 
scrawled  the  simple  phrase  "Museum  >  »t  Jurassic 
Techni  di  >gy." 

"What  -  this?"  Diana  asked  him.  "V  >ur 
m  ^\       life'-  work.'"  And  lie  just  smiled 

H 

M  .  >r  it-  tir-t  se\  era!  Years,  rhe  Museum  i  if  lura- 
sic  Technology  had  no  physical  base  ot  it-  ow  n, 
it  exi-ted  in  the  ti  >rm  i  >t  "k  >an-  frt  >m  the  C  Elec- 
tion" extended  to  scattered  galleries,  museums, 


nihil 


>mmiimt,  •  ■i.n.r-  Then  one  day,  about 
;      driving  home  tr> >m  his 
ti  studio  in  Culver  ( )ity, 
nearby  storefront  that  he'd 
:ae  i ime  had  suddenly  be- 
igned  ;i  lease  on  the  sp<  it, 
!     .  square  feet.  Within  a  year 
museum's  traveling  diaspora, 
-  firsi  exhibition,  and,  without  the 
:  >.  cremony,  simply  hung  his  han- 
■  •  .:■  1  .  ipened  t« >r  business. 

„  on  occasion,  would  wander  in.  Many 
i  wandei  right  back  out.  But  some  would 
md  linger.  David  tells  the  story  oi  one  fellow 
spent  a  long  tune  in  the  back  amid  the  ex- 
s  and  then,  emerging,  spent  almost  as  long 


a  time  studying  the  pencil  sharpener  on  his  desk. 
"It  was  |usi  a  regular  penul  sharpener,"  David 
assures  me.  "It  wasn't  meant  to  be  an  exhibit. 
But  he  couldn't  seem  to  i^et  enough  of  it."  And 
he  tells  another  st(  >ry  about  an  <  >ld  Jamaican  gen- 
tleman  named  John  Thomas  who  also  spent  a 
long  time  in  the  back  and  then  came  our  literal- 
Is  i.  rying.  "I  le  said,  'I  realize  this  is  a  museum,  but 
to  me  it's  more  like  a  church.'"  David  seems 
equally— and  almost  equivalently — moved  by 
both  stories.  (In  a  way,  they're  the  same  story.) 

Occasionally  visitors  are  moved  to  otter  more 
substantial  financial  contributions  to  the  muse- 
um, and  along  a  wall  in  the  foyer  there's  an  en- 


graved honor  roll  acknowledging  the  suppor 
these  "patrons"  in  much  the  same  spirit  of 
odv  mingled  with  reverence  that  character 
most  ev  erything  else  about  the  museum.  Ot 
visin  >rs  began  volunteering  their  services  to  sil 
the  desk  or  else  to  help  fahricate  the  new 
stallations.  In  talking  about  the  museum,  Daift1 
continually  deters  authorship:  he  is  always  t; 
ing  about  "our"  g<  >als  and  what  "we"  are  plann 
to  do  next.  In  parr,  this  is  one  of  his  typical  s 
effacing  gambits;  but  it's  also  true  that  the  r 
seum  has  generated  a  community — or  anyw 
that  the  museum  is  no  longer  just  about  wh 
going  on  "inside"  David  but  about  what's  go 
on  "between"  him  and  the  world. 

That  it  continues  to  persist  at  all  from  mot1 
to  month  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  its  rr|: 
\  els.  "The  museum  exists  against  all  odds,"  Dal 
once  commented  to  me.  "Nothing  supports  tl 
venture — it  is  woven  from  thin  air.  We  apt 
tor  grants,  and  we've  gotten  a  few,  but  ml 
grants-dispensing  agencies  frankly  don't  kn 
what  to  make  of  us — we  don't  fit  into  the  tn 
tional  categories."  The  museum's  annual  bud' 
currently  hovers  around  $50,000  (rent  is  $1,1 
a  month,  and  no  one  receives  a  salary),  i 
though  David  originally  poured  a  significant  p 
tion  of  his  own  outside  income  into  the  museii 
there's  been  less  and  less  ot  that,  in  part  becaf 
as  the  years  passed  he  spent  more  and  more  ti 
on  the  museum  itself  and  in  part  because 
exquisitely  sophisticated  battery  ot  special 
tions  has  now  largely  been  superseded  by 
film  industry's  relentless  computerization.  Hij 
there  been  moments,  1  recently  asked  him,  wl 
he  and  his  family  have  actually  been  at  the  pc 
house  door'  "Oh,  yeah,"  he  laughed.  "Mome 
like  now." 

"1  have  no  idea  how  we  got  this  tar  or  how 
can  possibly  go  on,"  Diana  told  me  one  day.  Te 
nically,  she's  the  museum's  treasurer  and  kee 
of  accounts,  though  she  admits  that  in  that  c 
cial  capacity  she's  often  reduced  to  giggling  i 
"I've  just  developed  this  fairy  faith  in  last-min 
providence.  At  the  outset  of  each  month,  the 
no  way  we're  going  to  make  it  through,  but  soi 
thing  always  comes  up — a  small  bequest,  a  gr 
unexpectedly  approved,  a  slight  uptick  in 
missions.  But  David  keeps  pushing  the  limit.  I 
year  he  took  his  other  company  into  bankrup 
and  doubled  the  si:e  ot  the  museum  on  the  sd 
day — and  the  crazy  thing  is,  /  wanted  him  todi\ 
He  was  right  to  do  it.  And  we  got  lucky,  beca 
almost  immediately  after  that  my  car  got  stol1 
so  we  w  ere  able  to  pour  the  $6,' 
.•rt  lenient  from  that  into  the  museu 


() 


ne  day  as  1  was  reading  about  the  earl 
museums,  those  ur-collections  back  in  the  : 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries — which  w 


I  imes  called  Wunderkammem,  wonder-cah- 
i— it  occurred  to  me  how  the  Museum  o< 
i  ic  Technology  truly  is  their  worthy  heir 
iuch  as  wonder,  broadly  conceived,  is  its 
,ing  theme.  ("Part  of  the  assigned  task," 
1  once  told  me,  "is  to  reintegrate  people  to 
er.")  Put  it's  a  special  kind  of  wonder,  and 
etastable.  The  visitor  to  the  Museum  of 
<ic  Technology  continually  finds  himself 
tiering  between  wondering-at  (the  marvels 
ture)  and  wondering-whether  (any  of  this 
I  possibly  be  true).  And  it's  that  very  shim- 
the  capacity  tor  such  delicious  contusion, 
>n  sometimes  seems  to  suggest,  that  may 
itute  the  most  blessedly  wonderful  thing 
t  being  human. 

ecentlv  had  occasion  to  raise  the  point  with 
'Walsh,  the  director  ot  the  Gerry  Museum  and 
ler  tan  of  the  MJT  We  were  talking  about 
ierkammem  and  some  of  the  museum's  oth- 
tecedents.  "Most  ot  the  institutional-histor- 
illusions  at  Wilson's  museum  turn  out  to  be 
"  Walsh  told  me.  "There  was  a  Musaeum 
;scantianum  and  a  John  Tradescant — in  tact 
it  them,  an  Elder  and  a  Younger — who  dur- 
le  1 600s  built  up  a  famously  eclectic  cabinet 
.n  as  'The  Ark'  in  Lambeth  on  the  South 
,  in  London,  most  of  the  contents  of  which 
lved  to  Elias  Ashmole,  who  expanded  upon 
i  and  then  donated  the 
e  collection  to  Oxford 
•ersity,  where  it  became 
•asis  tor  the  Ashmolean. 
e  was  a  Swammerdam, 
here  was  an  Glaus  Worm 
his  Museum  Wormianum; 
Dharles  Wtllson  Peale  did  have  his  museum 
aladelphia,  to  which  Benjamin  Franklin  do- 
1  the  carcass  ( if  an  Angora  cat  and  where  y<  »u 
1  also  see  a  mastadon  and  mechanical  de- 
like  the  Eidophusikon,  which  showed  prim- 
movies.  Ever  since  the  late  Renaissance, 
:  sorts  of  collections  got  referred  to  as  Kunst- 
Wunderkammem.  Technically,  the  term  de- 
es a  collection  of  a  type  that  has  prettv  much 
peared  today — with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
e  Jurassic — where  natural  wonders  were  dis- 
■d  alongside  works  of  art  and  various  man- 
■  teats  of  ingenuity.  It's  only  much  later,  in  the 
:eenth  century,  that  you  see  the  breakup  m- 
parate  art,  natural-history,  and  technology 
urns.  But  in  the  earlier  collections,  you  had 
vonders  of  God  spread  out  there  cheek  by 
with  the  wonders  of  man,  both  presented  as 
:ts  of  the  same  thing,  which  is  to  say,  the 
der  ot  Giid." 

isked  Walsh  about  some  of  the  relics  and 
re  curiosa  that  used  to  make  it  into  those  col- 
ans  right  alongside  the  legitimate  stuff:  the 
from  the  beard  of  Noah,  the  plank  from  the 


Ark,  the  woman's  horn.  1  mentii  med  In  <\\  1  always 
figured  some  ot  those  early  museum  men  hum 
have  been  being  ironical  in  including  them. 

"Well,"  Walsh  said,  "there's  a  whole  big  side 
industry  in  twentieth-century  criticism  thai  con- 
sists primarily  of  imputing  irony  to  prior  ages 
Bur  no,  no,  I  don't  think  they  were  being  ironi- 
cal at  all.  They  were  in  dead  earnest." 

1  tried  our  on  Walsh  my  notion  about  the 
metastabihty  ot  wonder  at  the  Jurassic,  with  it- 
corollary  about  the  deliciousness  ot  that  frisson 
between  wondering-at  and  wondering-whether, 
and  Walsh  interrupted,  "All  that's  true,  that 
seems  right  to  me,  but  you  have  to  understand 
that  that  deliciousness  is  a  distinctly  c<  >ntemp<  >- 
rarv  taste.  That's  not  even  modern.  Neither 
Cezanne  nor  Picasso  would  have  related  to  it. 

That's  l^SOs,  maybe  even  just  the 
Nineties." 


I 


was  talking  with  David  in  the  back  room  ot  the 
museum  one  attenu  k  «n  i  »n  my  itk  >st  recent  visit  t<  > 
L.A.  It  was  a  weekday — the  museum  was  cl<  >sed — 
and  our  c<  >nversati<  >n  had  turned  to  the  subject  i  >t 
Hagop  Sandaldjian,  a  Soviet-Armenian  micro- 
miniaturist  sculptor  (who'd  apparently  actually 
existed,  though  he'd  recently  passed  away)  whose 
astonishing  lifework,  consisting  ot  miniature  ren- 
ditions ot  subjects  ranging  from  Snow  White  and 


1  HE  VISITOR  TO  THE  MUSEUM  SHIMMERS  BETWEEN  WONDERING-AT 
(THE  MARVELS  OF  NATURE)  AND  WONDERING-WHETHER  (ANY 
OF  THIS  COULD  POSSIBLY  BE  TRUE) 


the  Seven  LKvarts  to  Pope  John  Paul  11  painstak- 
ingly suspended  in  the  eve  ot  a  needle,  had  been 
the  subject  ot  a  recent  retrospective  at  the  Juras- 
sic. Free-associating,  I  mentioned  the  cabalistic 
doctrine  ot  the  Thirtv-Six  Jusr  Men — how  at  any 
given  moment  there  are  thirty-six  ethically  just 
men  in  the  world,  unknown,  perhaps,  even  to 
themselves,  without  whose  pillarlike  solidirv  all 
ot  Creation  could  crumble.  Maybe,  1  suggested, 
there  are  thirrv-six  aesthetically  just  men  as  well 

David  looked  at  me.  authentically  noncom- 
prehending.  "I  don't  understand  the  difference," 
he  said. 

He  was  quiet  a  tew  moments,  and  once  again 
the  ironylessness  seemed  momentarily  to  crack. 
"You  know,  certain  aspects  of  this  museum  you  can 
peel  away  very  easily,  but  the  reality  behind,  once 
you  peel  away  th<  >se  relatively  easy  layers,  is  m<  ire 
amazing  still  than  anything  those  initial  layers  pur- 
port to  be.  The  first  layers  are  just  a  filter." 

He  was  quiet  another  tew  moments,  and  just 
as  surely  1  could  sense  that  the  >_rack  w  as  cli  ising 
up  once  again,  the  facade  of  ironylessness  re- 
asserting itself  inv  iolate. 


i.  RITICISM 


"See,"  Ik  said,  -ii.it"-  an  example  of  the  thing 
ah  nil  Livers.  Because  at  one  level,  r  Har  display 
w>  >rks  a*  pure  mt-  :  ••  ition,  as  just  this  incredibly 
interesting  ease  >t  uJ\  in  symbiosis,  one  ot  those 
adapt  it  ions  so  curious  and  ingenious  and  won- 
dertul  that  thc\  a!m<  »st  lead  you  to  question  the 
I  ruu  11  le ' >t  natural  (.lection  itselt.  Could  random 
imitation  through  geologic  tune  be  enough  to 
acci  Hint  !<  »r  that  and  so  many  similar  splendors' 
Nature  I-  more  incredible  than  anything  one 

"But  at  another  level,"  David  continued,  "we 
were  drawn  to  that  particular  instance  because  it 
seemed  s,  i  metaphorical.  Tint's  one  of  our  mottoes 
here  at  the  museum:  (  7  TRANSLATE  NATURA — 
VVH  Kl:  AS  METAPHOR.  1  mean,  there Ve  been 
times  in  my  own  life  when  1  telt  exactly  like  that 
ant — impelled,  as  it  possessed,  to  do  things  that 
defy  all  common  sense.  That  ant  is  me.  1  couldn't 
have  summed  up  my  own  life  better  it  I'd  made 
him  up  all  by  myself." 

"But  David,"  I  wanted  to  say  (and  didn't). 
"You  did  make  him  up  all  by  mho- 

Sse/j  - 
hortly  after,  back  home  in  my  office,  I  had  a 
phone  conversation  about  something  entirely  dif- 
ferent with  Tom  Eisner,  the  eminent  Cornell  Uni- 
versity biologist.  In  passing  !  mentioned  Bernard 
Maston,  the  deprongmori,  and  Donald  Griffith — 
"That's  Griffin,"  Eisner  interrupted,  with  an  i-n, 
not  a  t-fi."  1  know,  1  said,  1  know.  "Funny  about 
C  irittin,"  Eisner  continued.  "He's  a  great  scientist 
and  a  dear  friend  of  mine.  In  fact,  years  ago,  as  a 
graduate  student  at  Harvard,  1  inherited  my  first 
lab  from  him.  There  was  still  this  wonderful  weird 
grid  of  holes  drilled  into  the  walls,  holes  that  had 
i  mce  held  the  anchors  onto  w  hich  he'd  attached 
the  maze  of  wires  crisscrossing  the  room  which 
formed  the  basis  tor  his  original  research  proving 
that  bats  could  navigate  in  the  dark.  That  lab  had 
a  marveh  >us  history.  Immediately  before  Griffin  it 
had  been  occupied  by  Alfred  Kinsey,  the  ento- 
mologist who  did  such  terrific  groundbreaking 
work  i  >n  reproduction  among  the  cynipid  wasp: — 
that  is,  before  he  abandoned  the  field  entirely  to 
concentrate  on  human  sexuality  instead." 

I  read  Eisner  some  passages  from  the  deprong 
mnn  brochure,  and  he  laughed  and  seemed  to 
love  them.  "  T  hat's  wonderful,"  he  said,  nor  the 
least  bit  miffed.  "That's  exactly  what  it's  like 
when  you're  out  there  in  the  field  and  you're 
first  encountering  some  of  those  marvelously 
strange  natural  adaptations.  At  first  all  you've  got 
is  i  few  disconnected  pieces  ot  raw  observation, 
the  sheerest  glimpses,  but  you  let  your  mind  go, 
taut  isizmg  the  possible  connections,  projecting 
the  mi  ist  fanciful  life  eye  les.  In  a  way  it's  my  fa- 
vorite pan  <>f  being  a  scientist — later  on,  sure,  you 


ha\  e  to  batten  things  down,  contrive  mor<| 
ormis  hypotheses  and  rhe  experiments  thrl 
w  hich  to  check  them  out,  everything  all  q 
and  careful.  But  that  first  take — those  first] 
tasies.  Those  are  the  best.  And  that's  the  veryi 
it  your  museum  man  appears  to  have  capti 
Good  tor  him." 

I  decided  to  try  the  stink  ant  out  on  Ei 
Wait  until  you  hear  this,  I  told  him,  this  o 
even  funnier.  Whereupon  I  proceeded  to 
him  the  first  tew  paragraphs  of  this  very  p 
right  off  my  computer  screen.  He  listenei 
tentively,  audibly  harrumphing  his  concurr 
every  tew  sentences.  "Yup,"  he  said.  "Yup.  'I 
When  I'd  finished,  he  said,  "So,  where 's  the  j 
All  of  that  stuff  is  basically  true." 

I  was  struck  almost  speechless.  Really.7 1  s 
mered. 

"Oh,  absolutely.  I  mean,  I  don't  know 
names  exactly — they're  not  precisely  my  f 
so  I'm  a  little  rusty  on  those  ants.  But  let's 
Megaloponerafoetens,  you  say?  I  don't  think  K 
loponera  exists,  but  there  is  a  genus  that  use, 
go  by  the  name  Megaponera,  although — it  g 
little  complicated — lately  I'm  told  it's  been 
ed  into  another  category  called  Pachycoru 
And  there  is  an  African  ant  called  Pachycon 
analis.  Foetens  is  smelly,  but  aiialis  is  even  n 
smelly.  And  I  believe  that  that  ant  does  st| 
late — it's  not  a  cry  exactly,  but  it  does  produce 
faint  chirping  sound.  As  tor  whether  a  Pa 
condyla  ingests  the  spore  that  way,  I'm  not ! 
But  there  are  several  other  species  that  do,  s 
of  them  right  here  in  the  United  States.  Fo 
stance,  dow  n  in  Florida  there's  an  ant — C 
ponotus  floridanus — that  inhales  or  any 
somehow  takes  in  spores  of  the  Curdyceps  fur 
and  occasionally  you  will  indeed  come  upon  tl 
ants,  tar  from  home,  high  up  the  stalk  of  some 
blade  of  grass,  for  instance.  Their  mandibles 
be  clamped  onto  the  blade  and  they'll  be  q 
dead,  a  long,  thin,  curved,  pink  candlestick 
protrusion  growing  out  from  their  head,  i 
that's  rhe  fungus,  getting  set  to  shed  spores, 
no,"  Eisner  laughed,  delighted.  "That's  all  true. 
g<  tes  to  show:  nature  is  incredible — no  way,  no 
this  c«  >uld  all  have  been  created  in  just  six  d< 
(That  was  great:  every  bit  as  wonder-struc 
Wilson,  Eisner  had  derived  exactly  the  oppt 
evolutionary  conclusion  from  the  likes  of 
stmk  ant.)  "Intact,"  he  continued,  "wait  a  secc 
I  think — yeah — my  wife,  Maria,  and  1  p 
tographed  one  ot  those  a  while  back  dowi 
Florida.  You  got  a  tax.'" 

I  gave  him  the  number. 

"Just  a  second,"  he  said,  and  rang  off. 

And  sure  enough,  just  a  tew  moments  lata 
photo  of  a  dead  Camponoius  floridanus ,  his  f 
head  gloriously  rampant,  came  coursing  up  f 
our  of  my  machine. 
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SEEKING 
RAPTURE 

Lessons  for  an  apprent  ice  saint 
By  Kathryn  I  larrison 


M 


y  mother  died  i >l  breast 


ui  when  I  was  twenty-tour.  I  took 
care  "i  I  u  i  while  she  died.  1  gave  her 
I  ler  in<  >rphine,  hei  I  l.ik  ion,  her  I  )ar- 
vocet,  Percocct,  1  Vmerol,  Zantac,  and 
predniM  me.  I  bathed  her  and  I  dressed 
her  bedsores.  I  hough  1  had  to  force 
myself  into  sin  h  i ommunion  w  ith  dis 
ea^e,  I  kissed  her  each  morning  w  hen 
she  woke  and  eac  li  evening  as  she  fell 
asleep  I  hen  I  went  into  the  bath- 
room, 1  >  ii  >k  a  cotton  pad  soaked  with 
rubbing  alcohol,  and  se  rubbed  my  lips 
until  they  bunud  and  bled.  Some- 
times a-  I  did  ilu-  I  thought  of  Saint 
Catherine  of  Siena,  who  in  I  Vi  5  col- 
lected into  a  bowl  the  pus  from  the 
>  'pen  breast  -cancet  lesions  of  .Andrea, 
an  older  member  of  the  Mantcllate 
la\  order  to  which  Catherine  he- 
longed.  Andrea  bad  caused  Cather- 
ine much  double  and  public  (.ensure 
some  years  before  when  she  had  un 
plied  thai  the  saint's  infamous  rap 
nii\s  and  lasts  were  a  pretense  rather 
than  a  manifestation  of  holiness.  The 
loul  contents  stank  and  madi 
■  in  retch,  but  both  in  penaiu  e 
ti  'i  1  h  i  disgust  and  in  determinai  i<  >n  to 


love  her  enemy,  C  Catherine  drank  the 
old  nun's  pus.  I  hat  night  Catherine 
bad  a  visn  >n  « if  ( "In  tst .  I  ler  h<  ily  bride- 
groom bade  her  to  1  lis  side,  and  she 
drank  the  blood  of  life  thai  (lowed 
In  'in  1  lis  w<  mnds. 

"You  were  named  for  saints  and 
queens,"  my  mother  told  me  when  1 
was  voting  enough  that  a  halo  and  a 
crown  seemed  interchangeable.  We 
were  not  Uatholics  yet.  |udaism  was 
out  birthright,  but  we  bad  strayed 
early,  and  now  we  were  members  ot 
the  Firsi  (  )hurch  of  I  'bust.  Scientist. 
Above  m\  bed  was  a  plaque  bearing 
these  words  from  the  church's  founder, 
Man  baker  Hddv:  'Tat  her- Mot  her 
good,  lovingly/Thee  1  seek, — /Patient, 
meek, /In  the  way  dhou  hast, — /Be  it 
slow  or  1. 1st, /Up  to  Thee."  The  little 
prayer,  which  I  was  taught  to  recite  as 
I  tell  asleep,  worried  me.  I  did  not  want 
to  die  last  |  bad  asthma,  and  each  at- 
tac  k  seemed  capable  of  killing  me,  so 
w  hen  I  was  not  thinking  of  my  moth- 
er, whom  I  loved  without  measure,  I 
thought  of  death  and  of  God.  They 
made  my  firsi  trinity:  Mother,  Death, 
God. 

I  might  have  remained  immune  to 
the  mind-over-matter  doctrines  ot 
Mis  Eddy  and  to  the  subsequent  se- 
duction of  the  s, tints  bad  I  not,  when 
I  was  five,  suffered  an  accident  that  oc- 
casioned a  visit  to  a  Christian  Sci- 
ence "practitioner,"  or  healer.  The 
circumstances  were  these:  my  mother. 


divorced  when  1  was  not  yet  i 
old  and  when  she  was  not  yet  tw 
had  recently  moved  out  of  he. 
enis'  house  in  Los  Angeles,  a 
where  1  continued  to  live,  .is  arl 
child,  with  my  grandparents, 
the  first  ot  my  mother's  attem 
make  a  separate  life  tor  herself- 
t hat  did  not  seem  possible  to  h 
less  motherhood  were  left  beh 
and  so  now  it  was  my  grandtatht 
drov  e  me  to  school  each  day.  Td 
1  already  knew  that  my  birth  h 
terrupted  my  mother's  educat 
now  came  to  understand  that  m  : 
t  inued  existence  somehow  dist  |  • 
her  from  her  paralegal  job  and, 
chased  oft  romantic  prospects 
time  my  mother  undressed  hehjl- 
my  eyes  were  drawn  to  the  shin  | 
stretch  marks  that  pregnane II 
traced  over  her  stomach;  they  >  || 
emblematic  of  the  greater  dan 
had  done.  In  the  afternoons  ]  sat  f 
closet  ot  her  old  room,  inhali  • 
perfume  from  what  dresses  retrt] 
each  morning  I  woke  newly  i 
pointed  at  the  sight  ot  her  emj  ' 
in  the  room  next  to  mine.  So,  i 
inv  grandfather's  determined 
it  was  a  glum  ride  to  school  tbt 


interrupted,  dramatically,  the  i 
old  Lincoln's  brakes  tailed. 

Pumping  the  useless  ped 
grandfather  turned  off  the  roac 
der  to  avoid  rear-ending  the  ca 
of  us.  We  went  down  a  short  ei 


pu 

b 


st  picked  up  -peed,  crossed  a  ditch, 
fiit  one  of  the  stately  eucalyptus 
(  :hat  form  the  boundary  between 
(.  t  Boulevard  and  the  UCLA  cam- 
i  3n  impact,  the  glove  compart- 
i  pupped  open:  since  1  was  not 
f  ng  rnv  seat  belt  I  -ailed  forward 

plir  mv  chin  <  >n  ir-  i  cl  " 
cracking  mv  jawbone. 

y  grandfather  was  not  hurt.  He  got 

jt  of  the  wrecked,  sm<  iking  car  and 

ed  a  folded  hand- 
ract 

J  was  pouring  out  of 
louth  and  chin,  and 
ted  to  cry  from  tear 
j  than  pain.  1  was 
'gling  against  the 
eshift  compress 
l,  by  a  -trance  corn- 
ice, mv  im  >thcr.  en 
e  to  work,  saw  us 
I  the  -treet  and  pulled 
Her  -udden  materi- 
ition,  the  way  -he 
ig  nimbly  out  ot  her 
car.  -eemed  to  me 
jlic,  magical — an  im- 
■ion  enhanced  by  the 
s  she  was  wearing 
morning,  which  had 
ht  bodice  and  a  full 
is  n  skirt 
d  all  over  with  mu-ic 
2s.  Whenever  -he 
;  this  dres- 1  was  un- 
to resist  touching  the 
c  of  the  skirt.  I  found 
lotes  evocative,  mys- 
>us:  and  it  -he  let  me 
>uld  trace  mv  finger 
the  spiral  of  a  treble 
or  feel  the  stitched 

f  the  r  i 
represented  a  different  o  »de  fri  >m 

f  music     •      r         r  M 
<age  that  1  might  in  time  decipher. 

thei  patient 
gentle  as  -he  helped  me  into  her 
We  left  mv  grandfather  waiting 
trucl  t  to  LAN 

'by  l 

d  and  then  prepared  for  -utunng. 

aright  i     '  '  -  - 
tforct    met    :lo-e  mv  eve- 

it  tor  l 

t  _  ■ 


after  a  moment  -he  pried  mv  finger-  <  iff 
....  ... 

I  to  mal 

■ 

I  • 

I  tried  t>  i  be  brave,  but  when  I  heard 
king 

me  on  the  floor  I  - 

imal  terror  and  tried  to  kick  and  claw 

r.  It  i     k  both  the 
tor  and  hi-  nur-e  to  re-train  me.  Once 


i  -  t  r  a !  I  i 

c:tc  then  tn 

h  "  ;  a-lccj 

Later  i     t  artcrr 
ng  n     panic  t  - 
  .    ....    _,cj       the  drug 

-    ,  ' 

her  leg-,  her  finger — t. .  whatever  -he 

J — -    k  me  t 
-  -    ■   -  -  - 

rector 

;    ■  ■ 

It 


... 
■ 

■ 

■ 

i 

t 

ring    jht  i    .  i 

■ 
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I 

Cure.  1  fell 

rated  ft  n  i 

fro  i  ■> 

I  tell 

n  the  in 

r d-  for 

iff  en  cd  —  1  '  ivc  I  . 
.... 

te! 

t    I  -top] 

thef  1  in  re- 

ef 

...    .  _ 

I-  j 

t 

r    -  - 

prt     •  " 
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diplomat! 

What  sort  of  people  need  to  learn  a 
foreign  language  as  quickly  and  effectively 
as  possible?  Foreign  service  personnel, 
that's  who.  Members  of  America's 
diplomatic  corps  are  assigned  to  U.S. 
embassies  abroad,  where  they  must  be 
able  to  converse  fluently  in  every  situa- 

Now  you  can  learn  to  speak  Spanish 
just  as  these  diplomatic  personnel  do  — 

with  Foreign  Service  Institute's  Programmatic 
Spanish  Course.  You'll  learn  Latin  American 
Spanish  recorded  by  native  speakers. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  State  has  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  developing  this  course. 
It's  by  far  the  most  effective  way  to  learn 
Spanish  at  your  own  convenience  and  at 
your  own  pace. 

The  course  consists  of  a  series  of 
cassettes  and  accompanying  textbook. 
Simply  follow  the  spoken  and  written 
instructions,  listening  and  repeating.  By 
the  end  of  the  course,  you'll  be  learning 
and  speaking  entirely  in  Spanish! 

This  course  turns  your  cassette  player 
into  a  "teaching  machine."  With  it's 
unique  "programmatic"  learning  method, 
you  set  your  own  pace  -  testing  yourself, 
correcting  errors,  reinforcing  accurate 
responses. 

The  FSI's  Programmatic  Spanish 

Course  comes  in  two  volumes,  each 

shipped  in  a  handsome  library  binder. 

Order  either,  or  save  10%  by  ordering 

both: 

□  Volume  I:  Basic:   1  2  cassettes 
(17  hr.),  and  464-page  text,  $185. 

□  Volume  II:  Intermediate:  8  cassettes 
(12  hr  ),  and  614-page  text,  $165. 

(CT  residents  add  sales  tax.) 


Phone  orders  call  toll-free 
1  800-243-1234 


To  order  by  mail,  clip  this  ad  and  send 
your  name,  address,  and  a  check  or 
money  order,  or  charge  to  any  major  credit 
card  by  enclosing  card  number,  expiration 
date,  and  your  signature. 

The  Foreign  Service  Institute's  Spanish 
course  is  unconditionally  guaranteed.  Try 
it  for  three  weeks.  If  you're  not  convinced 
it's  the  fastest,  easiest,  most  painless  way 
to  learn  Spanish,  return  it  and  we'll  refund 
every  penny  you  paid.   Order  today! 

Our  56-page  Whole  World  Language 
Catalog  offers  courses  in  91  languages. 
Call  or  write  for  your  free  copy. 

Aud.  >  Furuci, 
Room  G930, 
96  Broad  Street, 
Guilford,  CT  06437 
Fax:  (203)  453-9774 
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looking  at  me  with  what  seemed,  even 
then,  like  consternation.  T1k-  lassi- 
tude ol  the  other  children,  their  care- 
lessly incorrect  answers  that 
proceeded  from  lips  -.till  hearing  traces 
ol  hastily  consumed  cold  cereal,  was 
i.  learly  what  she  expec  ted.  What  was 
disconcerting  was  my  fierce  ret  ital  of 
verses,  my  vigilant  posture  on  the 
edge  of  the  red  plastic  kindergarten 
chair. 

1  he  arena  ol  laith  was  the  only  one 
in  which  1  fell  I  had  a  chance  of  se- 
curing my  mother's  attention.  Since 
she  was  not  around  during  the  week  to 
answ  er  to  more  grubby  requirements, 
and  since  she  was  always  someone 
who  preferred  the  choice  morsel,  it 
was  to  my  mother  rather  than  to  my 
grandparents  that  the  guidance  ol  my 
soul  had  been  entrusted.  On  Sundays, 
alter  church,  we  went  to  a  nearby  pa- 
tio restaurant,  where  we  sat  in 
curlicued  wrought-iron  chairs  and  re- 
viewed my  Sunday-school  lesson  while 
eat  ing  club  sandwiches  held  t< tgether 
with  fancy  toothpicks.  The  waiters 
flirted  with  my  mother,  and  men  at 
neighboring  tables  smiled  in  her  di- 
rection. They  looked  at  her  left  hand, 
which  had  no  ring.  They  seemed  to 
share  my  longing  for  my  mother — 
who  already  embodied  for  me  the 
beauty  ol  youth,  who  had  the  shiny- 
haired,  smooth-cheeked  vitality  my 
grandparents  did  not  have,  w  ho  could 
do  backbends  and  cartwheels  and 
owned  high-heeled  shoes  in  fifteen 
colors — w  ho  became  ever  mote  pre- 
cious for  her  elusiveness. 

1  grew  impatient  with  Key  to  the 
Scriptures ,  and  in  order  to  re-experi- 
ence the  ecstatic  risethat  had  tor  an  in- 
stant come  through  the  experience  ol 
pain,  1  began  secretly — and  long  before 
I  had  the  example  of  an\  saint — to 
practice  the  m<  irtification  of  m\  flesh. 
At  my  grandfathers  workbench,  I 
turned  his  vise  on  m\  finger  joints. 
When  my  grandmother  brought  home 
ice  cream  from  Baskin-Robbins  and 
discarded  the  dr\  ice  with  which  it 
was  packed.  1  used  salad  tongs  to  re- 
trieve tlu-  small,  smoking  slab  from 
the  trash  can.  In  the  privacy  of  the 
upstairs  bathroom,  1  touched  mv 
tongue  to  the  dr\  ice's  surface  and  left 
a  little  ot  its  skin  there.  1  looked  in 
the  mirror  at  the  blood  coming  out  ot 
my  mouth,  at  the  same  magic  flow  that 


had  once  summoned  my  mother  i 
the  impossibly  w  ide  world  of  grfl 
ups  and  traffic  and  dl 
ered  her  to  mv  side. 


M 


y  mother  convene 
Catholicism  when  1  was  ten, 
followed  in  her  wake,  seekin 
ev  en  as  she  sought  whatever  i 
that  she  had  not  found  in  Chri 
Science.  We  had  tailed  at  ever 
most  basic  ot  Mrs.  Eddy's  tenets,  t 
then  we  routinely  sought  the  ca 
medical  doctors.  At  first  we  wen 
ly  tor  emergencies,  like  the  acci 
to  my  chin,  but  then  my  mothe 
veloped  an  ulcer  and  1,  nev  er  ir 
lated,  got  tetanus  from  a  sera 
physical  collapses  stubbornly  i 
tected  by  our  attempts  to  disbelie 
them. 

In  preparation  tor  my  first  C 
munion,  1  w  as  catechi:ed  by  a  ] 
named  Father  Dove.  Despite  th 
licitous  name,  Father  Dove  wa 
the  Holy  Spirit  incarnate:  he  cl 
smoked  and  his  face  over  his  v| 
collar  had  a  worldly,  sanguine 
Worse,  1  suspected  that  mv  m 
was  in  love  with  him.  She  tell  inf 
easily.  One  Saturday  I  made  tvmi 
confession  (that  I  had  been  rut 
mv  grandmother  and  had  taken  V 
dollars  from  her  purse),  and  thefe 
day  1  took  Communion  with  elV 
other  little  girls  dressed  in  wjit 
from  that  time  forward  1  atteti 
mass  in  a  marble  sanctuary  tilled!/ 
gilt  angels. 

Light  came  through  the  stai 
glass  windows  and  splashed  c 
ov  er  everything.  A  red  circle  ft 
mv  mother's  white  throat.  In 
roiled  around  us,  and  1  looked 
to  compare  the  shiny  toes  ot  mv 
patent-leather  shoes  with  th* 
hers.  When  we  left,  lining  up  to 
bather  Dove's  hand,  1  was  al 
study  the  faces  around  me  and  q 
tirm  that  my  mother's  wide  haze 
her  long  nose,  and  high,  white 
head  made  her  more  beautifulfh) 
anyone  else. 

For  Christmas  the  following 
received,  in  mv  stocking,  a  box 
ot  four  volumes  ot  Lives  nj  the  Son 
tended  tor  children.  There  wer'tl 
volumes  of  male  saints,  which  re) 
once,  flipping  through  the  onit  <k 
pages,  and  then  left  in  my  dresser  rat 
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dread  Sunday  lunches  with  my  rr 
er,  who  fastidiously  observed  my 
in  its  ascension  tc 


S 


touth. 


"aim  C  Catherine  was  fourteen  \ 
her  older  sister  Bonaventura  di< 
childbirth.  Catherine  blamed  h< 
for  her  sister's  death.  She  believed 
had  punished  her  and  Bonaver 
because  Catherine  had  let  her  bi' 
ter  tempt  her  into  using  cosmetic' 
curling  her  hair — because  -he  he 
Bonaventura's  example  convince 
briefly,  that  a  woman  could  eml 
both  heavenly  and  earthly  desire 
Whatever  buoyancy,  what 
youthful  resilience.  Saint  Cath 
had  had  disappeared  when  she  lo^ 
sister.  She  became  uncomprom 
in  turning  away  from  all  worldly  tr 
from  food,  from  sleep,  from  men. 
mother,  Lapa,  a  volatile  woman  w 
choleric  screams  were  reputedly  sc 
that  they  frightened  passersb 
Siena's  Via  dei  Tintori.  redouble' 
efforts  to  marry  her  uncooper; 
twenty-fourth  child.  Some  accc 
hold  that  Catherine's  intended  g 
was  Bonaventura's  widowed  husr 
a  foul-tongued  and  occasionally  bt 
man.  Catherine  refused;  she  had 
ago  promised  herself  to  Christ, 
cut  off  her  hair  and  tasted,  eatinj 
lv  bread  and  uncooked  vegetables 
began  to  experience  ecstasies,  ani 
recorded  that  when  she  did  she 
tered  a  tetanic  rigor  in  her  limbs 
Lapa  would  lift  her  daughter  fror 
floor  where  she  had  fallen  and  al 
break  the  girl's  bones  as  she  trit 
bend  her  stiff  arms  and  legs. 

Though  it  had  been  ten  years 
my  mother  moved  out,  she  had  y 
find  a  place  that  suited  her  to 
length  of  time,  and  so  she  receive 
mail  at  the  more  pennanent  addr 
her  parents  and  would  stop  by 
work  to  pick  it  up.  She  came  ii 
back  door,  cool  and  perfumed  an 
peccably  dressed,  and  she  drifted 
the  kitchen  to  find  me  in  m\  run 
school  uniform,  standing  beton 
open  refrigerator.  One  day  I  tu 
around  with  a  cold  chicken  leg  i 
hand.  My  mother  had  tossed  he 
opened  bills  on  the  counter  anc 
slowly  rereading  the  message  ins 
greeting  card  decorated  with  a  c 
mg  of  two  lovesick  rabbits  loekee 
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You  deserve  a  factual  look  at... 

Jerusalem 

Whose  city — whose  "holy  city"  is  it? 

It's  twenty-seven  years,  since  Israel's  victory  in  the  Six-Day  War,  thai  the  citv  <>t 
Jerusalem  has  been  reunited  under  Israeli  rule.  It  was  understood  that  Jerusalem  was 
Israel's  undivided  capital.  But  now,  in  the  context  of  the  peace  negotiations  with  the 
Palestinians — unwittingly  buoyed  by  the  accomodating  attitude  ol  the  current  Israeli 
government — the  status  of  Jerusalem  has  once  more  become  the  object  of  discussion. 


What  are  the  facts? 

A  city  of  many  nationalities.  Before 
the  end  of  the  1967  Six-Day  War,  during 
which  the  Israeli  Defense  Forces  recon- 
quered Jerusalem  from  the  Jordanians, 
claims  to  Jerusalem  being  a  Moslem 
holy  city  were  rarely,  if  ever  asserted. 
Jerusalem  had  always  been  a  city  in 
which  many  religions  and  nationalities 
lived  side  by  side.  It  was  only  after  the 
old  city  was  back  in  Jewish  hands  that 
the  Moslem  Arabs  declared  their  willing- 
ness to  wage  "jihad"  (holy  war)  to  bring 
the  city  back  into  Arab  possession. 

The  notion  t o  ^ ™ ~ 
call  Jerusalem  an 
Islamic  holy  city  has 
only  come  about  in 
modern  times,  espe- 
cially after  the  Arabs 
lost  the  city  in  the  , 
Six-Day  War.  It  now  has  gained  currency 
by  dint  of  constant  repetition.  The  basis 
for  the  claim  is  that  Jerusalem  does  indeed 
contain  an  Islamic  holy  site,  namely  the 
Temple  Mount  (sacred  to  both  Jews  and 
Moslems)  with  its  two  mosques.  It  is  the 
place  from  which  Mohammed  is  believed 
to  have  ascended  to  heaven.  Mohammed 
never  set  foot  in  Jerusalem.  But  aware 
that  it  was  the  holy  city  of  Jews  and 
Christians,  and  wishing  to  convert  them  to 
his  new  religion,  he  commanded  his  fol- 
lowers to  build  a  mosque  in  Jerusalem. 
But  never  in  Moslem  history  did  this 
mosque  compare  in  significance  to  those 
in  the  Moslem  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and 
Medina — cities  that  no  "infidel"  may  visit. 
A  tenuous  Moslem  claim.  It's  on  the 
basis  of  this  religious  tradition  that  the 


"Jerusalem  has  been  the  center  of 
Jewish  life,  of  Jewish  yearning, 
and  of  Jewish  thinking  for 
over  3000  years." 


Moslems  designated  the  entire  Jewish 
Temple  Mount  to  be  their  holy  site.  All 
Israeli  governments,  in  their  constant  spu 
it  of  accommodation  to  Moslem  sensibili 
ties,  have  largely  acceded  to  this  tradition 
and  have  put  the  area  in  and  around  the 
two  mosques  entirely  under  Moslem  con 
trol.  But  how  would  Christians  feel  if, 
instead  of  from  the  Temple  Mount. 
Moslem  tradition  had  Mohammed  ascend 
from  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher. 
and  if  the  Moslem  Arabs  were  to  claim 
that  site  as  their  property7  The  Christian 
world,  often  ready  to  consent  to  Moslem 
claims  against  Jews  and  Israelis,  would  be 
great  Is  astonished 
and  would  certainly 
resist  such  claim.  But 
Moslem  Arab 
assertiveness  doesn't 
end  there.  They  have 
construed  a  claim  to 
the  entire  city  of  Jerusalem  (01  at  least  to 
its  eastern  part),  which  they  have 
declared  to  be  their  "third  holiest  city"  and 
the  capital  of  their  proposed  state.  And  it 
would  be  an  insult  to  all  Moslems  to  leave 
the  city  in  the  hands  of  the  "infidel  Jews". 
Jerusalem:  never  an  Arab  capital. 
But  the  city  of  Jerusalem — in  contrast  to 
Baghdad.  Cairo,  and  Damascus  —  has 
never  played  any  major  role  in  the  polit- 
ical and  religious  lives  of  the  Moslem 
Arabs.  It  was  never  a  political  center, 
never  a  national  or  even  a  provincial  or 
sub-provincial  capital  of  any  country 
since  biblical  times.  It  was  the  site  of 
one  Moslem  holy  place,  but  otherwise  a 
backwater  to  the  Arabs.  The  passion  for 
Jerusalem  was  not  discovered  by  the 
Moslem  Arabs  until  most  recent  historv. 


Jews  are  not  the  usurpers  in  Jerusalem.  They  have  been  living  there  since  the  Biblical  era 
and  have  been  the  majority  population  since  the  19th  century.  Jews  have  holy  sites  in  most 
cities  ol  the  world.  But  do  they  claim  sovereignty  over  those  cities  because  of  it?  Of  course 
not'  it  would  be  preposterous.  And  the  Moslem  Arab  claim  to  Jerusalem,  based  on  the 
mosques  on  the  Temple  Mount,  is  just  as  untenable.  Jerusalem  has  been  the  center  of  Jew- 
ish life,  of  Jewish  yearning,  and  of  Jewish  thinking  for  over  3000  years.  That  is  the  reason 
that  the  State  of  Israel  has  rededicated  the  Jewish  holy  city  to  be  its  indivisible  capital. 
This  ad  has  been  published  and  paid  ft 
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that  you  could  never  enjoy  before  Inside  its  plastic  hous- 
ing, the  Antenna  Multiplier'"  hides  a  small  technical  mir- 
acle— an  array  of  electronic  components  that  literally 
multiplies  the  reception  power  of  vour  TV.  The  Antenna 
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ineffei  ti\e  rabbit  ears,  loop,  rod.  or  dish  antennas  good-bye.  Anteiiiui  Multiplier' M  will  not 
lust  enhance  sour  \  \  reception,  it  also  vastly  improves  AM/FM  radio  reception  and  brings 
in  new  stations  c>n  multiband  and  shortwave  receivers,  for  new  entertainment  alternatives 
We  are  the  exclusive  importers  of  the  Antenna  Multiplier1"  in  the  United  States  and  can 
therefore  bring  you  this  outstanding  TV  accessory  for  just  S2l» .45.  But  we  have  an  even  better 
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leather  collar  from  my  car,  which  jr 
died. 

1  still  had  my  little  hooks  of  th 
male  saints.  1  looked  at  them  be  ; 
bedtime  some  nights,  stared  at  t  i 
little  portraits,  at  bleeding  hands; 
teet,  at  exultant  faces  tipped  u  -; 
heaven.  But  1  read  longer  hagic 
phies  now,  grown-up  ones.  W 
Catherine  was  twenty-four  she  e  : 
rienced  a  mystical  death.  "My  soul 
loosed  from  the  body  tor  those  s 
hours,"  she  told  her  confessor,  i  a 
recorded  that  her  hearr  stopped  \  • 
ing  tor  that  long.  Though  she  did  ;. 
want  to  return  to  her  flesh,  Jesus  1  ■■ 
her  go  back.  But  henceforth,  she  •. 
not  as  other  mortals;  her  flesh  ■- 
changed  and  unfir  tor  worldly  li\  • 
From  that  time  forward  she  swallc 
nothing  she  did  not  vomit.  Her  ;-. 
piness  was  so  intense  that  she  lauj  ; 
in  her  fits  of  ecstasy;  she  wept  -. 
laughed  at  the  same  rime. 

1  began  to  lose  weight  and  wati  - 
with  exultation  as  my  bones  emei  s, 
I  loved  my  transformed  self.  I  c  u 
not  look  at  myself  enough,  and  I ,  r 
cr  went  into  the  bathroom  that  i  v 
not  find  myself  helplessly  undrc  • 
before  the  mirror.  1  touched  m  | 
too.  At  night  I  lay  in  bed  and  felt  - 
jutting  rib,  felt  sternum  and  hiph  « 
telt  my  sharp  jaw  and  with  my  fi  / 
traced  the  orbit  of  my  eye.  Like  Ca  f. 
ine's,  mine  was  not  a  happiness 
others  understood,  tor  it  was  the  j  :- 
a  private,  inhuman  triumph  and  - 
universe — my  body — utterly  si  • 
gated  to  my  will. 

My  life  was  solitary,  as  befits  a  \\ 
gious.  Too  much  of  human  fellow  » 
was  dictated  by  taking  meals  in  <  t 
pany,  and  what  1  did  and  did  not  ■- 
stime  separated  me  from  others.  S  -: 
1  had  not  yet  weaned  myself  t  • 
pletely  from  human  needs,  1  dranl  • 
fee,  tea,  and  Tab.  1  ate  raw  vegeta 
multivitamins.  No  Do:,  and,  wr  | 
telt  very  weak,  tuna  canned  in  v\ 
When  1  climbed  stairs  1  saw  stars,  (j] 
with  my  grandparents  when  1  ,-. 
forced  to,  but  the  mask  of  compli  :• 
was  temporary,  and  upstairs,  ii  ... 
bathroom,  1  vomited  what  I  had  e  .- 
This  will  make  you  pure,  1  used  to  t  • 
when  1  made  myself  throw  up.  1 
ipecac,  the  emetic  kept  in  first-ait  J]. 
that  causes  a  reeling,  sweaty  m  ■ 
that  made  me  wish  1  were  dead.  B 


;randmother  and  grandfather, 
ro  and  seventy-!  me  .it  my  birth, 
ow  so  old  that  their  failing 
;ranted  me  freedom  unusual  tor 
ger.  Going  Mind,  they  did  not 

■  thinness.  Deaf,  they  never 
le  in  my  bathroom.  By  the  tune 

sixteen,  they  depended  on  mv 
license  for  their  groceries,  and 
e  to  the  supermarket  I  would 
the  mall.  "Where  did  you  go, 

izoo?"  my  grandmother  would 

en  1  returned,  trying  to  under- 
hv  1  w  as  hours  late.  Sometimes 

:used  me  of  secretly  meeting 

ie  used  the  word  "assignation." 

ad  always  spent  my  time  alone. 

department  stores  1  went  from 

■  rack,  garment  to  garment:  size 
ze  two,  size  two.  Each  like  a 
head:  another  recitation,  ;in- 
confirmation  of  my  size,  one 
urn  of  the  key  in  the  lock  of 

ing  conquered  hunger,  I  began 
p,  and  one  night,  in  my  room, 
te,  and  in  the  delusional  frenzy 
ing  remained  awake  for  nearly 
y-three  hours,  1  began  to  weep 
hat  1  thought  was  joy.  It  seemed 
:hat  I  had  almost  gotten  there: 
:h  was  almost  utterly  turned  to 
Soon  1  would  not  he  mortal; 
would  be  as  invulnerable  as 
ie  w  ho  could  drink  pus  and  see 

next  day,  however,  1  tainted 
tered  a  seizure  that  left  me  un- 
r  a  day  to  move  the  fingers  on 
lit  hand.  In  the  same  hospital 
I  had  long  ago  attacked  the  ER 
.vith  my  fingernails,  I  had  an 
encephalogram  and  a  number  of 
ests,  which  proved  inconclu- 
dirterent  nurse,  a  different  doc- 
litterent  wing  of  the  hospital, 
thing  had  changed:  my  mother 

was  making  a  phone  call 

in  the  corridor. 

allege  gave  me  the  opportunity 
e  home,  and  1  recovered  par- 
\t  heart,  I  wanted  to  believe  in 
ent  lite,  and  1  stopped  going  to 
id  gained  a  little  weight.  1  wore 
(trier's  clothing,  castoffs  and 
er  1  could  steal  from  her,  articles 
led  the  reliquary  of  my  pecu- 
h.  1  zipped  and  buttoned  myself 
r  garments  as  it  they  could  cloak 
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ind  i  iarr<  >w.  I  packed  it 

in  in\  suitcase  and  took  it  to  school 
wiih  me.  She  called  me  on  the  phone 
a  week  later.  "Send  it  hack,"  she  said. 
I  denied  having  taken  it.  "You're  h  ing," 

I  wore  the  skirt  twice,  and  when  it 
tell  from  the  hanger  I  let  it  remain 
i  m  the  dark,  dirty  floor  of  my  closet. 
When  my  mother  called  me  again,  I 
decided  to  return  it,  hul  there  was  a 
stain  on  the  waistband  thai  the  dry 
i  leaner  could  not  remove.  For  an  hour 
1  sat  on  my  dorm  bed  with  the  skirt  in 
my  lap,  considering.  Finally  I  washed 
it  with  Woolite  and  ruined  it.  I  re- 
turned the  skirt  to  my  mother's  clos- 
et when  invited,  during  spring  break, 
tor  dinner  at  her  apartment.  Please,  I 
begged  sik-ntlv,  tucking  it  between 
two  other  skirts.  Please  don  i  say  any- 
thing more  about  it.  Please  When  she 
called  me  late  thai  night  at  my  grand- 
parents' house,  1  hung  up  on  her. 
Then  1  went  into  the  bathroom, 
and  I  s,u  mi  the  floor  and 

\wept. 
r  the  end  of  her  life,  I  waited  tor 
m\  mother  to  tell  me  how  much  she 
loved  me  and  how  good  a  daughter  1 
had  always  been.  I  had  faith  that  my 
mother  was  waiting  until  then  to  tell 
me  that  all  along  she  had  known  I  had 
performed  impossible  teats  ot  self- 
alchemy. 

Attet  the  tuner.il  1  packed  up  her 
apartment  and  looked  through  all  her 
papers  tor  a  note,  a  letter  left  for  me 
and  scaled  in  an  envelope.  I  closed  my 
eyes  and  saw  it:  a  meticulous,  foun- 
tain-pen rendition  of  Kalhryn  on 
i  reamy  stationery.  When  I  didn't  find 
that  I  looked  for  clues  to  her  affection. 
I  read  what  correspondence  she  had 
'  I  rev  lew  ed  J  iei  k  registi  J  it 
n  v<  >!•  I  learned  how  much 

•  L.its'  ilea  baths,  and  >n 


to  become  an  atheist .  I  frankly  looked 
forward  to  the  sterile  sanity  of  it,  to 
what  relief  it  would  briny.  But  I  could 
not  not  believe.  The  habit  of  faith, 
though  long  focused  misguidedly  on  a 
mortal  object,  persisted,  and  after  a  tew 
years  I  found  myself  returning  to  the 
(  'hurch.  Sporadically,  helplessly,  I  at- 
tended mass.  1  laving  relearned  to  eat 
earthly  food,  now  1  practiced  swallow- 
ing the  Eucharist . 

Rapture,  too,  returned.  Long  after  1 
had  stopped  expecting  it,  it  overcame 
me  on  a  number  ot  otherwise  un- 
noteworthy  occasions.  I  excused  this 
as  a  fancy  born  of  longing,  as  an  en- 
dorphin effect  brought  on  by  exercise 
i  ir  pain,  as  craziness,  pure  and  simple. 
But  none  of  these  described  the  ex- 
perience, that  s.une  searing,  light- 
tilled,  ecstatic  rise,  neither  pleasant 
nor  unpleasant,  tor  no  human  mea- 
sure applied  to  what  1  felt:  ttanscen- 
dence.  For  the  first  rime,  1  entrusted 
my  spiritual  evolution  to  some  power 
outside  tnv  self  and  my  w  ill.  If  1  were 
going  to  reach  any  new  plane,  any 
enlightenment,  it  would  have  to 
be  Clod  who  transported 
w  me. 

JL  n  the  last  months  of  her  life, 
Catherine  lost  the  use  of  her  legs.  Her 
biographers  record  that  tor  years  she 
had  lived  on  little  more  than  water 
and  what  sustenance  she  got  trom 
chewing,  not  swallow  ing,  bitter  herbs. 
In  church  one  night,  when  she  was 
too  weak  to  approach  the  altar,  the 
(.  !ommunion  bread  came  to  her.  Wit- 
nesses saw  the  bread  move  through 
the  air  unassisted.  Catherine  saw  it 
carried  by  the  hand  of  Christ. 

She  died  at  thin  v-t  hree,  the  same 
age  as  her  bridegroom  at  His  death. 
She  died  in  Rome,  and  her  body  was 
venerated  trom  behind  an  iron  grille 
in  a  c  hapel  <  >t  the  C  .'hurch  i  >f  the  Min- 
erva, so  that  the  throngs  who  came 
would  not  tear  her  to  bits,  each  try- 
ing to  secure  a  wonder-working  relic. 

All  I  have  letr  of  my  mother  are  a 
box  of  books,  a  china  dog,  two  cash- 
mere sweaters  w  ith  holes  in  the  clh  »ws, 
a  few  photographs,  and  her  medical 
records.  Among  the  last  of  these  is  her 
final  chest  X  ray,  and  jim  <  >ver  the  shad- 
ow of  her  heart  is  the  bright  white  cir- 
cle cast  by  the  saint's  medal  she  wore 
on  a  thin  gold  chain.  No  matter  how- 


many  times  the  technicians  ask 
to  remove  it,  she  would  not.  Nt 
ago,  1  unpacked  the  box  of  m 
records  and  retrieved  the  X  ray. 
it  before  a  light  once  more,  trying 
the  image  more  clearly,  hut  of  c< 
could  make  out  nothing.  Just  a 
white  circle  ot  brightest  light — 3 
blocking  the  view  ot  the  chaml 
her  heart,  a  circle  too  bright  to 
any  vision. 

I  cannot  now  remember  \ 
saint's  image  she  wore,  hut  1  ha 
cided  that  the  medal,  now  wi 
mother  in  her  coffin,  bears  a  lil 
of  Saint  Jude.  1  have  given  my  , 
er  to  this  saint — the  patron  ( 
causes,  the  patron  of  last  resort 
as,  long  ago,  she  gave  me  to  tht 
ot  her  choosing. 
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MY  LAST  COBRA 

Stalking  the  wild  prevarication 
By  George  Plimpton 


ie  trouble  began  on  a 
/atching  expedition  to 
and  the  mountain  king- 
it  Bhutan  a  year  and  a 
*o  when  I  developed  an 
■ated  bursitis  conditi<  »n 
left  elbow.  Fortunately,  a 
r  was  on  the  expedition, 
le  .  veiling  he  lanced  my 

which  looked  as  though 
;-Pong  hall  had  been  in- 

in  it.  But  the  relief  was 
temporary.  When  we 
out  of  the  Black  Moun- 
af  Bhutan,  my  arm  had 
:n  to  such  proportions 
was  forced  to  K  « isen  my 

strap  a  couple  of  he  >les. 
■  Adventist  1  lospital  in  Bangkok, 
bow,  now  almost  the  size  of  a 
i  ball,  was  lanced  again  by  my 
'  friend. 

k  in  New  York  the  elbow  was 
1  yet  again  and  my  arm  set  in  a 
id  a  sling.  Around  town,  when 
what  was  wrong,  1  replied,  "Oh, 
aggravated  bursitis  condition, 
ng  serious." 

in  1  made  a  mistake.  It  occurred 
icktail  party  given  by  Alexander 
:ellor,  then  the  editor  of  the  Talk 
Town  department  of  The  New 
.  The  usual  inquiries  were  being 
about  my  arm.  1  thanked  those 
sked  and  said  it  was  nothing  to 
about — a  simple  aggravated  bur- 
ondition.  Sometimes,  if  they 

Plimpton  is  the  editor  oj  The  Tans  Re- 
ie  is  the  author  of  the  novel  The  Cu- 
base ot  Sidd  Finch  anil  a  number  of 
must  i  if  them  with  a  spirrts  background, 
\g  Taper  Lion,  The  Bogey  Man,  and 
-Factor. 


Stayed  around,  I  talked  about  the 
cranes  we'd  seen  in  India — the  rare 
Siberian,  and  the  Sarus  cranes  that 
stand  as  tall  as  a  man.  It  the  guests 
stared  ar  my  arm  in  its  sling,  1  talked 
about  the  low  medical  costs  in  Thai- 
land. (The  cost  ot  the  facilities  given 
my  d<  ict<  >r  fi  >r  the  pn  icedure,  including 
nurses,  syringes,  antibiotics,  a  sling, 
and  a  safety  pin  to  hold  it:  $40.) 

About  midway  through  the  party  1 
caught  sight  ( if  Jasi  >n  Epstein  standing 
by  the  door  putting  on  his  coat  to 
lea\  e  I  le  is  a  seni<  >r  edit<  >r  at  Rand<  >m 
House.  He  called  out,  "I  lev,  George, 
what's  wrong  with  your  arm?" 

Suddenly,  it  seemed  too  boring  to 
give  the  usual  answer.  So  somewhat 
to  my  own  astonishment  1  found  my- 
self saving  over  the  chatter  of  the  par- 
ty: "Well,  Jason,  the  damnedest  thing. 
1  was  lying  in  some  tall  grass  at  the 
Bharatpur  Reserve,  peering  at  a  pair  ot 
Sarus  cranes  through  my  binoculars, 
when  1  sensed  some  mov  ement  to  my 


left.  1  turned,  raised  my  arm, 
/        and  was  bitten  in  the  elh<  »w  by 
a  small  cobra!" 

Jason's  eyes  widened.  "My 
C  !od!"  he  exclaimed.  1  lis  date, 
standing  beside  him,  said, 
"Hey,  Jason,  we're  late!"  and 
bed  ire  I  ci  mid  admit  I  was  j<  ish- 
ing  him  she  had  pn  >pelled  him 
i  mt  the  di  n  >r. 

My  immediate  reactii  >n  was 
one  of  dismay.  |ason  is  a  fa- 
miliar and  popular  figure  at 
various  social  and  publishing 
functions  and  watering  holes 
aii Hind  t he  e  1 1 \   It  was  in- 
evitable that  the  c<  'hi a  st< >ry 
w i mid  quickly  get  ak mt. 
Two  days  later  the  phone  rang,  and 
a  man  1  didn't  know  came  on.  "I  ley," 
he  said.  "I  w  as  having  lunc  h  with  Eliz- 
abeth Sift  on,  the  editor  at  Farrar,  Straus 
ek  Giroux,  today,  and  she  tells  me  that 
y<  m've  been  bitten  by  a  o  >bra."  By  the 
most  extraordinary  coincidence,  it 
turned  out  the  caller  was  ,i  doctor  ot 
considerable  reputation,  formerly  the 
head  ot  New  York  City's  Roosevelt 
H<  ispiral,  and  .in  expert  >  m  pi  >isi  >ns  and 
toxins,  including  snake  venoms.  He 
would  he  mosl  pleased  it  I  could  have 
lunch  with  him  to  discuss  what  had 
happened. 

This  w'(  mid  have  been  the  appropri- 
ate time  t>  ir  me  to  admit  that  1  had  been 
kidding  about  the  cobra.  Instead,  my 
heart  pounding  and  my  face  reddening, 
1  told  the  di  >eti  n'  that  it  had  been  a  snn</7 
cobra,  really  nothing,  that  my  recov  ery 
had  been  swift,  without  complications, 
not  much  to  report  . . . 

"( )h  no'"  the  doctor  said,  insisting 
that  anything  I  could  tell  him  about  the 
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hr-i  Ja^  mail,  thi-  \jndria  Cold 


i  ureal  \  alue  t>  > 

I  couldn't  get  out  of  it.  I  said  that  it 
he  really  wished,  I'd  he  delighted  to 
have  lunch  with  him  in  three  or  tour 
week- — -setting  a  considerable  period 
of  time  so  rh.it  in  the  interim  he  might 
forget  rhat  we  had  a  date.  We  charted 
tor  a  while  about  Gaboon  vipers.  He 
sounded  as  though  he  could 
hardly  wait  tor  our  lunch. 


H 


was  the  tirst  of  a  number  of 
calls,  enough  to  make  me  realize  the 
situation  had  truly  gotten  out  of  hand. 
1  decided  to  explain  matters  to  my 
mother,  who  is  ninety-three.  She  is 
active  in  New  iork  social  circle: — 
bridge  clubs,  charity  luncheons — and 
soon  enough  she  would  hear  that  her 
son  had  been  bitten  by  a  cobra. 

So  we  had  lunch.  She  noticed  my 
arm  sling  but  didn't  seem  especially 
curious  about  it. 

"Mother,"  1  said.  "You're  going  to 
hear  about  this  ami  of  mine  . . .  that  I've 
been  birten  on  the  elbow  by  a  small  co- 
bra.'' 1  waited  a  beat.  I  couldn't  resist 
it.  "Mother,  it's  true." 

"Stuff  and  nonsense,"  she  said.  "You 
have  an  aggravated  bursitis  condition." 

Astonished,  1  asked,  "How  do  you 
know.'" 

"Why,  I  saw  your  doctor  at  a  concert 
rwo  evenings  ago."  she  said.  "You 
might  have  told  me  when  you  got  back 
from  India,"  she  went  on  reproachful- 
ly. "It's  awkward  to  hear  about  such 
things  from  others." 

The  next  day  my  sister  called. 
"Hey!"  she  said.  "1  hear  you've  been 
bitten  bv  a  cobra  on  the  elbow." 

"Who  told  you  that?" 

"Mother,"  she  said. 

It  turns  out  that  my  mother  rather 
liked  the  cobra-bite  story.  1  could 
imagine  her  sitting  down  at  the  bridge 
table,  shuttling  the  cards,  and  getting 
ready  to  tell  her  friends,  which  she 
does  by  clearing  her  throat  to  get  at- 
tention. 

The  cobra  story  was  not  only  hers  to 
tell.  It  got  into  the  newspapers.  New 
York's  Daily  News  had  an  item  in  its 
gossip  column.  One  paper  reported 
that  1  was  recovering  in  a  hospital  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  from  a  dangerous  co- 
bra bite  suffered  while  on  satan  in 

What  was  curious  was  that  as  time 


went  on,  the  cobra  experience  op- 
to become  not  only  clear  in  my  1 
but  secure,  as  it  it  had  actually 4 
pened.  I  could  almost  smell  the  ri 
grass  on  which  I  was  lying,  the  f\ 
the  earth  against  my  belly,  the  \ 
movement  of  something  off  to  rrv 
"Oh  yes,"  1  w<  luld  say  when  askei 
variably  emphasizing  that  it  had  4 
a  srnall  cobra.  To  my  shame,  I  fd  : 
qualms  about  perpetuating  th« 
truth.  After  all,  1  reasoned,  it  wa 
ltied  in  the  nation's  press — it  had 
out  over  the  wire.  The  item  was  • 
tucked  away  in  countless  news]  E 
tiles,  perhaps  to  re-emerge  a  -: 
demise:  MAN  WHO  SURVIVED  O 
BITE  PIES. 

The  only  individual  I  promise* 
self  to  come  clean  with  was  the  d 
from  Roosevelt  Hospital.  He  hac  '-■ 
phoned  a  tew  times  since  his  las 
and  had  not  forgotten  our  lunc  I 
date.  Worried  about  his  reaction,  l 
the  inspired  thought  to  have  our 
on  April  Fools'  Day,  hoping  th 
would  accept  what  I  had  done  i 
spirit  of  that  occasion.  My  plai ; 
to  lead  him  on  throughout  most 
meal . . .  until  the  coffee,  say,  at  v 
point  I  would  lean  forward  and,  ii 
sly,  unctuous  manner  of  the  pra> 
jokester  about  to  break  the  new 
the  doctor  it  he  realized  what  c 
was. 

To  prepare  for  our  meeting,  1  ( 
up  the  Bronx  Zoo  to  speak  to  son  r 
in  the  herpetology  departmen 
find  out  what  does  happen  to  s 
one  bitten  by  a  cobra. 

The  scientist  was  very  forthcoi 
"There's  probably  a  burning  sens 
where  the  cobra  bit,"  he  said,  " 
gling  up  the  arms,  on  the  hps,  a 
as  evasive  saliva  . . ." 

"Evasive  saliva'" 

"Drooling,  it  you  will.  There 
been  reports  of  euphoria  ...  ha 
nations,  and,  of  course,  local 
ropathy,  especially  around  the  :. 
area.  That  is  how  people  die  ft 
cobra  bite — the  neutal  system 
works  the  lungs  fails." 

"The  euphoria  does  not  last 
long  time." 

"Absolutely  not." 

"Anything  else.'" 

The  scientist  paused.  "It  ap 
that  the  vision  is  affected,"  he 
"C  ireen  leaves  m  a  tree  might  a1  f 
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?<  d.  Vision  is  likely  to  be  blurred. 
Burse,  .ill  this  depends  on  the 
I  /  of  the  bite  . . ." 
I  scientist  didn't  ;isk  me  why  I 
I  the  information.  I  had  planned 
:  lim  1  was  working  <  in  a  murder 
[•  in  which  a  cobra  is  dropped 
j;  i  a  trapdoor  int<  i  a  victim's  bath- 
|/ing  was  becoming  appallingly 

i  do. 

J>  ic  ti  ir  and  1  had  lunch  at  a 
hvn  club.  We  sat  at  a  window 
>r  two.  He  was  a  large  man,  w  ith 
■  so  friendly  that  1  winced  think- 
iat  was  going  to  happen  to  it 
he  news  s;mk  in. 
jugh  the  doctor  had  never  trav- 
>  Africa  or  Asia,  continents  with 
hora  ot  cobras  and  other  poi- 
s  snakes,  it  turned  out  that  he 
ie  foremost  authority  in  New 
City  on  snakebites.  "As  a  con- 
it  tii  the  City  Department  ot 
h,  I'm  okayed  only  tor  snakes," 
d  me.  "It's  not  kosher  tor  me  to 
e  bites  by  In mfish,  pi  >is<  in  tr>  igs, 
y  other  deadly  critters.  Only 
s. 

had  plenty  to  keep  him  busy.  He- 
would  be  surprised  how  many 
■ur  collectors  would  take  "diffi- 
snakes  <  'tit  ot  their  herpen  iriums 
how  they'd  get  along  on  the  liv- 
»om  carpet.  He  described  a  bay- 
handler  at  JFK  airport  who, 
ng  a  mild  turmoil  in  a  mail  s.ick, 
.me  over  to  investigate  and  had 
bitten  by  a  king  cobra  through 
invas. 
bw!" 

stonishing  to  think  you  can  order 
s  through  the  mail,"  the  doctor 
You  can  find  advertisements  t«  ir 
i  magazines  like  Field  and  Stream. 
5  an  interesting  case.  A  woman 
it  a  leather  coat  that  had  been 
in  Okinawa.  She  developed  a 
:  pain  in  the  arm,  and  it  turned 
ie  had  been  bitten  by  a  kind  of 
copperhead — a  habu,  it's  called." 
what  ?" 

habu.  It  apparently  was  living 
■  lining  of  the  coat." 
ow!"  1  said  for  the  second  time. 

K  mg  d< )  y<  iu  think  the  habu  w  as 
■re.'"' 

uire  a  while,  1  would  judge."  The 
■r  smiled.  "These  creatures  are 
ielf-sufficient.  We  had  a  case  ot 
5ne  who  decided  to  help  a  cot- 


tonmouth  shed  its  skm.  They've  been 
doing  it  successfully  tor  500  million 
years.  1  be  kid  thought  the  creature 
needed  help  and  got  bitten  tor  his 
pains.  Isn't  th.it  a  beauty?" 

By  the  time  we'd  finished  the  main 
course,  the  doctor  had  described  a 
number  of  other  instances,  including 
an  encounter  between  a  biology  teach- 
er "who  should  have  known  better" 
and  a  saw-scaled  viper,  a  Middle  East- 
ern "creature." 

"When  this  viper  moves,"  the  doc- 
tor explained,  "its  scales  slide  i  me  i  iver 
the  other,  which  makes  a  quite  dis- 
tinctive sound  . . .  rather  like  the  sound 
of  Wheaties  being  crushed  between 
the  lingers,  though,  mind  you,  that's 
not  a  scientific  description." 

The  doctor  took  a  sip  of  w  ater.  He 
continued:  "Anyway,  that's  win  the 
biology  teacher  had  this  creature — an 
auditory  pleasure  for  him — and  when 
he  pi  iked  it  inti  i  mi  >ti(  in  si  i  he  Ci  mid  lis- 
ten to  it,  it  got  him.  (.  aused  a  severe 
blood  disorder.  Almost  killed  him." 

"Wow!" 

As  the  dessert  arrived,  the  doctor 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  joined  his 
fingers  in  a  steeple,  and  asked  me  ti  i  tell 
him  about  my  cobra.  I  cleared  my 
throat.  "Well,  doctor,  1  was  lying  in 
some  grass  looking  through  my  binoc- 
ulars at  a  Sarus  crane  when  1  sensed 
some  movement  to  my  left  and  was 
bitten  in  the  point  ot  the  elbow  by 
this  small  c< ibra." 

We  discussed  what  kind  ot  cobra  it 
was. 

"Small,"  I  said.  "Really  quite  small. 
You  don't  suppose  it  could  have  been 
a  krait." 

"Oh  no,"  the  doctor  said.  "Hardly 
possible.  Almost  undoubtedly,  con- 
sidering the  area,  a  spectacled  cobra." 

1  thought  ot  the  distinctive  eye  pat- 
tern on  the  back  of  that  particular 
species'  hood  and  shivered  slightly  as 
1  reached  tor  a  corn  muffin. 

"And  then.'"  The  doctor's  eves  glis- 
tened behind  his  glasses. 

"1  didn't  run." 

"Capital!"  It  turned  out  as  our  con- 
versation progressed  that  "capital" 
(along  with  "creature"  or  "critter")  was 
a  fav  orite  expression. 

I  continued:  "My  friend  Peter 
Matthiessen  was  a  halt  mile  down  the 
spillway,  hoping  to  spot  the  Siberian 
crane  out  there  in  the  marsh.  Not 
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much  he  could  have  done  anywi 

"Of  course  not." 

"So  1  sat  down  on  a  sort  of 
and  took  off  the  moleskin  shirt 
wearing.  1  looked  at  my  elbow 
could  see  that  the  bite  was  not  so 
a  puncture  as  a  small  tear.  Therf 
discomfort,  as  if  acid  had  been  splJ 
on  the  wound,  hut  this  was  cou 
acted" — I  gulped  slightly — "hy  at 
feeling  of .  .  .  what' . . .  Exaltatiorl  : 
phoria? . . ." 

"Capital!"  the  doctor  explode 

"Then  I  noticed  something 
curious.  The  leaves — " 

"Yes,  the  leaves,"  the  doctor  » 
jected. 

" — the  leaves  on  the  trees  ove 
had  turned  reddish,  a  kind  of  at 
nal  color.  Quite  odd." 

"Oh,  this  is  truly  splendid,' 
the  doctor.  The  reason  tor  hi 
citement — he  went  on  to  expl: 
was  that  a  long-standing  disagree 
exists  about  the  working  of  cobr 
son  on  the  human  system.  The 
tion  is  whether  it  works  its  w 
the  brain  stem  and  affects  the  bi 
self.  Many  authorities  beliel 
doesn't,  that  it  simply  does  its  da'  "' 
below  the  neck.  My  descripti 
the  discolored  leaves  supporte 
doctor's  hypothesis  that  the  brai 
involved. 

"(  ii  1 1  m,"  he  said  eagerly. 

I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  tel  : 
that  sitting  there  on  the  knoll 
begun  to  drool.  Besides,  the  ti 
was  perfect  tor  me  to  lean  torwar 
let  him  in  on  the  gag.  All  1  had 
was  to  remark  somewhat  rogu 
"Hey,  doctor,  do  you  know  whf 
it  is?" 

1  could  not  bring  myself  to  dt 
have  wondered  since  why  1  di 
tess  up.  Perhaps  it  was  because  1 1 
that,  at  what  Aristotle  retened  to 
"moment  of  recognition,"  the  d 
would  rear  up  out  of  his  chai 
grieved,  with  a  terrible  howl  that 
turn  heads  in  the  august  and  sul  c 
atmosphere  of  that  midtown  ; 
club. 

The  other  possibility  was  moi 
setting:  that  I  simply  could  not  let 
1  truly  liked  the  tact  that  my  mi 
was  spreading  the  story  at  her  11 
meetings:  "One  spade.  Have  you  I 
w  hat's  happened  to  my  son?" 

I  can't  recall  much  more  aboil  } 


.  i  other  than  the  palpable  delighi 
loctor  showed  on  being  told 
about  the  chameleonlike 
leaves. 

[Llmost  a  year  to  the  day  after  >  >ur 
Fools'  lunch  .it  the  club,  I  o(  >t  .1  let- 
)m  the  doct<  >r.  1  le  said  he  was  writ  - 
lont;  ess.iv  i  >r  perhaps  a  sin  >rr  hi  k  >k 
lis  experiences  with  serious 
ehire  in  an  urban  setting.  Could 
;e  my  experience  as  an  anecdote? 
imahly  he  was  going  to  enlist  m\ 
;nce  to  support  his  views  on  the 
t  of  cobra  poison  on  the  brain.  1 
d  at  the  letter,  appalled, 
/entually,  a  solution  came  to  mind, 
uld  write  an  account  of  everything 
had  happened:  the  bursitis  condi- 
in  Bhutan,  the  arm  in  the  sling, 
:ocktail  party  where  I'd  sprung  the 
a-bite  story  on  Jason  Epstein,  my 
aer's  reaction,  the  call  fr<  >m  the  d<  >c- 
-all  this  in  careful  detail,  including 
rsh  look  at  my  ow  n  lapses  of  judg- 
it.  When  it  was  all  typed  up  and 
n  a  title  ("My  Last  G  >bra")  I'd  send 
f  to  the  doctor,  making  sure  that  it 

0  him  at  s<  >me  p<  tint  1  >n  April  1 .  It 
irred  to  me  that  it  might  be  w  ise  to 

1  a  bouquet  of  roses  along  as  well. 
,11  that  was  required  was  an  enve- 

and  some  stamps.  1  had  the  good 
:or's  address.  And  vet  there  was 

curious  reluctance  to  let  it  go. 
.it  greater  substantiation  of  what 
nened  to  me  in  the  sedge  grass  at 
Bharatpur  Reserve  than  to  have 
ce  of  it  in  an  essa^  published,  say, 

distinguished  medical  journal!  I 
tempted  to  send  the  doctor  a  wire: 
://  means  use  what  you  wish  stop  de- 
ed to  contribute  to  medical  knoui- 
stop  please  send  copies  of  article  when 
ished — this  last  so  1  could  carr^ 
pings  from  it  around  in  my  wallet 
ring  out  at  suitable  occasions. 
Jid  send  the  package,  of  course.  In 
days  following  1  expec  ted  the  doc- 
0  write  or  call — either  to  express 
»rin  or,  1  hoped,  to  admit  he'd  been 
ed  but  no  harm  done.  A  month 
t  by.  Then  another.  An  eerie  si- 
:e.  1  don't  dare  call.  1  base  been 
ding  the  club  w  here  we  had  lunch, 
package  arrives  in  the  mail,  1  shake 
ghtly  to  make  sure  that  from  with- 
don't  hear  a  hiss,  <  >r  a  rattle,  1  >r,  es- 
ally,  the  sound  of  Wheaties  being 
hed  between  the  fingers  ...  ■ 
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NOTES  FOR  "LETTER  PERFE(  T" 
Note  Anagrams  tnv  indicated  uuh  an  mh.11.sfc  (  ' ) 

ACROSS:     1      siTN-l-r    reversed;  5 
Ml  i  k(  \M1  l'k')s;  12    1 1  >ANI  K * ;  IV  Ml  Lfc-TA; 
14  si  (,  >|  1  h)|N<  ■;  15.  1  UK  -LE;  16.  I  \RH(<  >)LI 
17    I  \l  R(|)NE*;  |S>.  NO  I  N-;  21.  E.O.-MiNE(w) 

reversed;  22.  EXiSTEN*-(sunhtirn)i ;  25  oi-.NRE*; 
26.  E-(  1  Ell  reversed.  28.  K-l  l'l  \N*;  ?0 
111  IRAN*;  ?2   H-PMtt.AMt:*;  *4    U.-.-.i  '.  *><•  t.  hidden.  V1-  4.       I    I.  rev.)\s;  41 

(OLEEs;  42.  NERVE(»etill)*;  45- tK  ELLI*;  44  s..\\|i.N  45  mk.-i-hiip'  IXWN  1  I'll  s|  M.*-R(um); 
2.  L-Li  x(j>)  reversed;  V  i\mrh(o)i  sk*  &  Lit  ;  4  »l  \i  >i  ,  5  mi  ni  nil  ■-*;  ft.  1  1  si  ai  r*;  7.  (a-mi'S, 

rev.)-IN-(  i;  8.  Ml  It'  H)lNC;*;  0.  1  IT  Xi  (I  \)N*;  10   klltX.KAM.  hidden;  II    -III -  hi  IX,  Is  (cla)RiT- 
1  -e  1.  J  J      ■     :  -   ,  2  I  :  ■  .  "tee  low ".  50 

n(R)ETANS*;  31  ELSE,  hidden,  H  (t  )l  \-l  I ';  M  (hit  )TI  UN,  ?5.  Rli  >T  \'  1  ;  3"  I  'I  I  I'HI*;  W  kfcA(t.s.); 
40.  BtlA(t) 

SOLUTION  TO  AUGUST  DOUBLE  At  ROSTK  (NO  140)  (s\r  \h)  -HAilRtv  i.Rt'VciNi.  wiiii 
Ml  '  HILIiREN.  M\  mi  il  her  serves  us  fresh  papava,  Iresh  fish,  tvliult  L;r.nn  i  ereaN  and  tahhajie  salads 
with  sweet  red  onion,  hean  spn mts  and  red  peppers  The  Kih\'»  j.  •Men  plunipet  ailtl  Rachel's  cheeks 
r>^\.  Thi luyh  I  u.i~  unaware  nt  teelmy  worse,  I  tind  nnselt  leelitii;  .1  ureal  deal  better 

l.  .'ON  TEST  Rl'I.Es  Send  the  quotation,  the  name  of  tin  inihor,  and  1  he  t  it  If  "I  I  he  work,  together 
with  \our  name  .iiikl  address,  to  Double  Acrostu  No  141.  Htir/vr'%  Mti.sii'ine.  ftftft  Rroatlway,  New 
York.  N  V  10012  It  you  alreadt  subscribe  to  ffiir/vr't,  please  include  .1  cop\  nl  youi  latest  mailing 
label.  Entries  musl  he  reeen  ed  b\  Septembei  S  Senders  ot  1  hi  lirsi  three  corret  t  solutions  1  ipencxl  at 
random  will  reien e  1  ine-vear  -uh-i. riptions  to  Mui/m Mazarine  I  he  solution  u  ill  be  printed  in  tin. 
Oct>  'her  issue.  Winners  ot  the  J ul>  Double  Acrostu  (No  M1))  .ire  lean  I  ee,  Re\  erlv,  Massachusetts; 
I  lonnie  At  ton,  Kic)im«  md,  <  alitornia;  and  <  hrisiint  Mi  Neil,  Ellensbury,  Washington 


Mist  ELI.  Wt 


BOOKS 


UearfTtea  Scrolls 

pan  of  mail)  siajiJuii;  .■fi^ovcnes 
fr~  "y^-^ft  cenuii}  thai  have  retululion:  ■  i  - 
-ijg  —    udics  of  Biblical  I'ropheii 

If  you  ever  wonderc-d.  thes  tA  v- 
wuitiug  for!  ^' 


;  i 

^' .  riu'  Novel.  New,  simplified 
'tU'"-  urcateM  >iory.  Beautifully 


( iraduate 


morgasbord.  Free  catalogue. 
Books,    I  lan«  oc  k  Road, 

students  ind  professors!  New 
academu  hook  service!  No  sales  t.ix,  free 
lourth-class  shipping;  open  seven  days, 
worldwide  shipping  available;  mailing  list. 
Carpe  Diem  Books/New  Orleans;  (800) 
542-7466;  e-mail  =  "lucraiura@aol.com." 


WORD  /VJSH  ©  PC  DOS  Compatible 
VOCABULARY  BUILDING  SOFTWARE 

Score  high  on  vocabulary  sections  of  SAT, 

GI?E.  LSAI  and  other  standardized  tests!! 

RESULT  ORIENTEDII  Easy  to  install  and  easy  to  use" 

CREAlb  UNIQUE  DRILLS  &  ENHANCE  SPEED  READING!1 
eck  or  money  order  for  $24.00 

payable  to  Sullivan  Associates 

P  O  Box  2572.  New  Smyrna  Beach.  FL  32170 


Old  guy  canoes  Mississippi.  Writes  book. 
"It's  riveting!"  (800)  278-6181. 

The  Power  of  Words:  The  twenty  com- 
pelling appeals  that  persuade  and  motivate 
people  Learn  what  they  are  and  why  they 
work  Booklet:  $9.95,  postpaid.  White  Pub- 
hshmg,  POB  66471,  Seattle,  Wash.  981  ho. 

LITERARY  SERVICES 


Publish  your  book  now!  Your  book  cm  be 
published  and  promoted  by  the  leading  sub- 
sidy bonk  publisher.  Send  lor  tree  booklet: 

HP-2,  Vantage  Press,  516  Wesi  Hth  Street, 
.  i  ^001 . 

Ienn-p.tper  assistance.  19,278  papers  avail- 
able' i06-page  catalogue — rush  $2.  Re- 
search, 1  1  522  Idaho,  *206HB,  Los  Angeles, 


CLASSIFIED 


Well-known  editor,  writer,  teacher  (Esquire, 
the  Paris  Review,  Senbners,  Bantam,  Dell, 
i  he  Iowa  Writers'  Workshop)  otters 
manuscript  critique,  editing,  consultation, 
private  tutorials  on  shori  stories,  novels,  and 
literary  non-fiction.  (415  )  346-4 1  I  5. 

Research/writing.  Academic  and  other 
Research  Service,  Chicago,  111.  60714- 
(M2)  774-5284. 


PUBLICATIONS 


SOLUTIONS 

Magazine  is  the  place  to  start  regaining  con- 
trol in  human  relations,  politics  and  your 

health.  For  a  free  copy,  write  to: 
SOLUTIONS,  30  River  Rd.,  I  A,  NY  10044 


The  Radical  Romantic  integrates  19th- 
century  Romanticism  with  modern  fiction. 
Free  information  at:  12226  Pacific  Avenue, 
*1.  Mar  Vista,  Calif.  90066-4429. 

Do  you  pursue  a  path  to  wisdom  that  is 
not  found  in  today's  academic  or  commer- 
cial structures?  Do  you  reject  as  barren 
today's  repetitive  litany  of  ideologies?  Do 
you  raise  questions  that  illuminate  aspects 
ot  reality  others  may  wish  to  keep  unex- 
plored? If  so,  we  think  you  will  be  interest- 
ed in  the  publications  ot  the  Institute  tor 
Vernacular  Philosophy.  For  information, 
please  -end  name,  address,  and  $1.50  to 
1VP  Box  64 3H.  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  05101. 

femme  musique:  Premier  issue  September 
1994  ot  new  magazine  written  by  women 
about  women  and  their  music.  $}  per  issue, 
$18  per  year  subscription  (6  issues).  Mail 
to:  femme  musique,  Dept.  H,  General 
Delivery,  Onskany,  Va.  241  30. 

Socialist  biweekly.  Since  1891.  Four  months: 
$1.  The  People  (H),  P.O.  Box  50218,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.   

Cultural,  historically  based,  literate  news- 
letter. Reviews,  etc.  Free  sample.  Otto  Scott's 
t  '.ompass,  Box  1769,  Murphys,  Calif.  95247. 

MUSIC 


RHINE  BECK  RECORDS 
Classical  CD's 

Attentive  Service  Informed  Recommendations 
All  Labels,  incl.  Imports  Competitive  Prices 
(800)446-2084 
POB  299  Clinton  Owners,  NY  12514 


BOOKPLATES 


American  Artists  of  the  Bookplate:  1970- 
1990  ( 1 55  pp.).  A  directory  of  more  than  fifty 
modern  artists.  Biographies,  illustrations,  and 
information  to  commission  a  personalized 
design.  For  institutions  and  individuals:  $15 
postpaid.  Free  information.  Cambridge  Book- 
plate, Box  HO,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02238. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOK'S 

 —  !K 

Caxton  Booksearch.  Ellison  Ba  ft 
54210.  We'll  search  any  title — 70ft: 
stock.  (414)  854-2955  or  (800)  288-|I. 

Out-of-print-book  finder.  Scud 
2035-HA  Everding,  Eureka,  Calif.  9.'| . 

GFS  Books.  Out-of-print  books  1 1 
Include  phone/address  with  wants.  P: 
12,  Great  River,  N.Y.  11739. 


EDUCATION 


Guatemala:  study  Spanish,  lndivic 
instruction,  homestay.  (612)  690-94' 


Speak  Spanish  French  or  m 
Languages  as  diplomats  do,  using^ga* 

U.S.  State  Department  easy  self-s  rji 
settes  and  Textbooks  Call  for  free 
Audio  Language  &  Knowledge 

1202  Lexington  Suite  272,  NY,  N\ 

800  722  6 


Study  Chinese  at  home.  Free  hr< 
Write:  AICS,  Box  45  3,  Charle 
W.Va.  25414. 


Span} 

reading  tl 

♦  World  news  mont 

♦  Intermediate  Spar 

♦  Bilingual  glossarj 

♦  $25  subscription 

♦  FREE  Brochuj 

Educational  News  Sf-t 

Dox  611478  (HP),  Florence,  MA 

A-800-«»00-4-4 


Free 


Teach  English  in  China.  One-ye 
tions.  Stipend  provided.  Must  have 
sity  degree.  Call  China  Advocates 
333-6474. 


f      i  Speak  Spanish 

like  a  diplomat! 

_  Learn  on  your  own  with  audio-cassette  c 
I  used  by  U  S  State  Dept  Programmed  f 
learning    91  languages  in  all  Compreh 
I  Call  or  write  for  free  catalog.    Our  22n 


1-800-243-1234 


\^  aupiQ-fQaum  '''';i;<'Vri'  ^ 


Kit 
(J  if 


Spanish  lessons.  Information:  SASI  ' 
E.  45th  Street,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85730. 


Bachelor's,  Master's,  Doctorate.  G 

colleges  ottering  non-residential  degi 
grams  through  independent  home  ■ 
Accredited,  economical,  accelerate 
grams.  Credit  given  tor  prior  accot 
ments  and  work  experience.  Free  bn 
Dr.  John  Bear,  P.O.  Box  826H1,  B 
Calif.  94510.  (800)  835-8535. 


University  Degrees 


Self  Paced      Home  Study 
Associate  Bachelors  Masters  Doctors 

Business  Admin,  Psychology,  Finance. 
Law,  Paralegal.  Int'l  Business.  Health 
Care.  Human  Resources.  Tech  Mgmt    fefi  i 

(800)477-2254  (24  hrs)  ft 
Southern  California  University 

202  Fashion-HA,  Tustm,  CA  92680  V 


Minimum  ten  words.  One  nine,  $2  85  per  word;  three  nine's.  $2.75  per  word;  six  tunes,  S2.65  per  word;  twelve  times,  $2.55  per  won] 
utit  .iv  two  words,  .iv  do  box  numbers,  /IP  codes  count  .is  one  word.  Classified  Display:  Minimum  one  inch.  Cine  time,  $200  per 
$  I  (SO  per  column  inch;  six  tunes,  $  1 60  per  column  inch;  twelve  tunes,  $  1 40  per  column  inch.  The  closing  tor  classified  copy  is  the  firs j 
;  1 1  r  to  issue  date.  (  hxly  prepaid  advertisements  will  he  accepted.  Make  checks  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine  and  send  to  Harper's  CI; 
' .  "l    I  Y 12  I  in  lude  telephone  number  on  .ill  correspondence.  Address  inquiries  to  l  Lisle  S.  Raskin,  Special  Sec'tions/Classitied  M( 


r. 


■ 


era  I  degrees  by  research  in  diverse 
I  )istance  learning  courses  arranged  in 
m  d  lead  to  European  academic  awards. 
•  \eral  prospectus  send  $9  to:  Ml  ^  Edu- 
K  il  Consultants,  Royal  Albert  House, 
><  Mart,  Windsor,  Berkshire  SL4  I  HI:, 
'ii  d. 


approved  university  degrees.  Eco- 
al  home  study  for  Bachelor's,  Mas- 

1  )<  ic  torate ,  t  u  1 1  \  approved  by 
rnia  Suite  Council  lor  Private  I  ost- 
lary  and  Vocational  Education.  Pres- 
^  faculty  counsels  tor  independent 

and  life-experience  credits.  Free 
latum:  Richard  Crews,  M  il  (Har- 

President,  Columbia  Pacific  Univer- 
)ept.  2F^7,  141  t  Third  Street,  San 
I,  Calif.  94901.  (800)  552-5522  or 
45^-1650. 


LEARN  SPANISH 

co»Costa  Rica 'Ecuador  •GuatemaIa»More 

•  Learn  Spanish  the  RiGHT  way  FAST 

•  For  a*  ages  and  all  levels 
.  .  •  Execute  Intensive  Programs 

•  Leisure  (ruins,  raintorest,  more...) 


«  40513  •  Phila.PA  19106  •  1  -800-879-6640 


GIFTS 


nal  Associate,  Bachelor's,  Doctoral 
les.  Business  administration,  law,  para- 
I  psychology,  technology  management, 
'ice,  MIS,  international  business, 
rh-care  administration,  human  re- 
es,  communications.  Southern  Califor- 
[Jniversity,  202  Fashion-HA,  Tustin, 
f 92680. (800) 477-2254. 

l  sign  language!  New  video  makes  n 
Free  color  brochure.  Write:  Harmony, 
/.  Division,  Dept.  110-HO,  Chicago, 
3610.  

1PLQYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

el  abroad  and  work  —  M  ike  up  to 

00  to  $4,000+  pet  month  teaching 
conversational  English  abroad.  Japan, 

an,  and  South  Korea.  Many  employers 
de  room  and  board  and  other  benefits, 
eaching  background  or  Asian  lan- 
;s  required.  For  mote  information,  call 
)  634-0468,  ext.  J^02°. 

ie  typists.  PC  users  needed.  $35,000 
ltial.  Details,  call  (805)  962-8000,  ext. 
4^2.  

naid  for  reading  books!  $100  pet  hunk, 
name  and  address  to  Calco  Publishing 
t.  C-658),  500  South  Broad,  Meriden, 
v  06450. 

1  money  reading  books.  $30,000/yr. 
Tie  ptitentl.il.  Details:  (S05)  962-8000, 

f-22432.  

 HEALTH  

lictrack.  $339.95.  (..all  now  and  yet  up 
19.95  in  free  upgrades!  Factory  direct 
)  441-7891,  ext.  TW4H4.  

 POETRY  

ry  published.  No  gimmicks.  Send  up 
ur.  $300  award.  Quill  Books,  Box  5109- 
arlinyen,  Tex.  7855  1  -  J 109. 

ry  contest — $1,000.  Send  one  origi- 
JOem.  Maximum:  twenty-four  lines. 
:ic  Rim  Publications,  P.O.  Box  34069, 
.  265U,  Seattle,  Wash.  98124.  Possible 
cat  ii  hi 


BARNEV4ZED  TO  DEATH? 

CXPRCSS  YOURSELF  WTH  THIS  SHIRT! 

13  *13  ncniy  derailed  comic  Book  style  image 
six  colors  hand  siHiscreened  on  front  ol  ash 
coioieo  shirt  Avariaole  in  M  L  XL  XXL  (XXL  add  S3I 
■  I  SHIR1  S15  {add  S3  S  S  H) 


I  SWEATSHIRT 


'22  ladd  S3  S  S  Hi 


VISA  MasterCarrj  Please  fa>  card  I,  wprrairon  dare 
and  signature  to  909-747.1861  WAres  8%saiesm 
Check  01  money  order  10  WILD  BILL  GRAPHICS 
1312  W  Filth  •  Sponane  WA  99204  •  509  747  4181 


PENISES  OF  THE 
ANIMAL  KINGDOM 

Comparative  anatomy  chart  (23 "x35")  depicts  the  mate  copujatory  organs 
of  several  animals,  from  man  to  whale.  Features  the  fingerlike  appendage 
of  the  porpoise  penis,  the  extended  urethra  of  the  giraffe,  and  many  other 
genitological  oddities.  A  lithograph  of  rare  quality  suitable  tor  framing  and 
display.  Includes  an  insert  of  descriptive  text.  Ideal  as  an  educational 
resource,  decoration  for  home  or  office,  or  unique  gift  To  order:  send 
S8.95  +  $2  for  postage  ft  handling  to  Scientific  Novelty  Co., 
Box  673-K,  Bloomington,  IN  47402.  Please  allow  two  weeks  for  delivery. 


YOUR  NAME  IN  RUNES  looms  out  of  the 
ancient  mists  of  Europe,  as  if  carved  into  the 
cliffs  above  the  fjord  by  a  mystical  hero!  On 
handmade  paper,  5"xll".  $5  horn  RUNES, 
Box  423-HH,  Yellow  Springs,  OH  45387 
Custom  runic  messages.  $5  each. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Bertrand  Russell  Society.  Information: 
HM,  58B,  Loantaka  Way,  Madison,  N.J. 
07940. 


MERCHANDISE 


WIDK  &  EXTRA  WIDE 
SHOES  FOR  WOMEN 


DKKSS,  CASUAL  &  ATHLETIC 
40  Styles  ol  ntime  hnuul  >h.its 
Widths  C  to  EEE,  .Su-.es  5-13 

W     Call  1-S00-SS 1-4322 


Active  Soles,  Dipt  4(1,  20  Wapplng  Kd.  Kingston,  MA  O2.io4 


Repliea  S 

prices,  qui 
682-0609. 

u  iss 

lity, 

watches.  Best  warranty, 
service,  guarantees  (404) 

R  A 

R 

E  VIDEO 

Discover  FACETS  VIDEO'S  astonishing  collection  ot 
20,000  foreign,  classic  American,  silent,  documentary, 
tine  arts  and  children's  videos  and  laser  disks  that  you  will 
simply  nortind  anywhere  else.  Purchase  or  rent  by  mail 
FACETS  VIDEO,  1517  W.  Fullerton,  Chicago  60614 


FREE  SAMPLER  CATALOG:  1-800-331-6197 


Eiber  Arts  supplies:  spinning  wheels, 
handlooms,  tihers,  hooks,  equipment.  Cata- 
logue $3.  Filter  McGee's  Closet,  Route  5, 
Box  66,  Richmond,  Mo.  64085.  (816)  776- 
2252. 


0LDTYME1 

Rubber  Stamps 

SKXDsy "Designs' 
Utterl)  Divine     fl-pf  \ 
Catalogue  6 
OOD'vK  R0.B0X3_3.HPI 


*»nsvlC  OB'A'.Wtl'l 


Cars  for  $100!  Trucks,  ho. its,  4-wheelers, 
motor  homes,  furniture,  electronics,  com- 
puters, etc.  by  FBI,  IRS,  DEA.  Available  in 
your  area  now.  C  all  (805)  962-8000,  ext.  S- 

22432 


CON  1  U  I  LF.NM  - 

Buv  vour  contact  Loses  t  iii  ! 
wholes. tie  prices.  Seventy  petii-ia 
Example    disposables  >  1 
(S00)  521-351 1. 

VACATIONS 

Freighter  cruises — deluxe,  exi  it  it ,  ; 
sive.  rravLtips  Association,  Box  J 
Flushing,  N  Y.  I  I  358.  (S00)  872-S5S4 


GALAPAGOS 


Yoy,  9  other" adventurers  arid  our  licensed  naturafo 
ist  will  sail  by  yacht  to  explore  more  islands  than 
any  other  Galapagos  expedition.  60  trip  dates. 
Machu  Picchu  option.  Free  brochure.  - 

loci  Floats  510-420-1550 
131T-HP  63rd  St.,  Emeryville  CA  94608 


Home  exchange.  |oin  responsible  world 
wide  membership  tor  inexpensive  travel! 
(800)  788-CITY 


Great  Britain's  most  inviting  cottages,  manor 
houses  and  conversions  for  rent.  Fully 
furnished,  bed/bath  linens,  telephone,  log  fires, 
garden,  plus  a  basket  heaped  with  provisions. 
Contact:  Suzanne  Cohen,  Agent  for  Rural 
Retreats,  94  Winthrop  St.,  Augusta,  ME  04330 
Tel.  207.622.0743,  Full-color  catalogue  $3. 


Florence:  Private  walking  tours.  Custom- 
designed  to  enchant  you;  in  and  out  ot  the 
city.  (70S)  432  1814;  fax:  (70s)  432-1889, 


Invitation  to  Tuscany  is  a  small  Euro- 
pean linn  specializing  in  properties  in  west- 
central  'fliscany,  one  of  the  must  beautiful 
areas  in  the  world.  Villas,  ancient  towers,  and 
farmhouses  lor  rent  1>\  the  week  Contact 
Suzanne  B.  Cohen.  North  American  Agent.  94 
Winthrop  St.,  Augusta.  Maine  04330.  (20") 
622-0743.  Catalogue  $3. 


France — charming,  affordable  country-house 
rentals.  Experience  the  French  way  of  vaca- 
tioning.  Brochure/details.  Provence  West, 
Ltd.  (303)  o74-<v>42;  tax  ( 503)  674-8773. 

GALAPAGOS 

Fabulous  10  night  excursion 
includes  air  toftrom  USA/Quito/Galapagos. 
7  night  island  cruise  aboard  2573  ton  M/V  Ambasador. 
3  night  Quito  hotels,  transfers.  City  Tour  Colonial  Quito. 
S2995  inside  cabins.  S3065  outside  cabins. 
S3485  outside  Deluxe  Cabins  per  person,  double  occ. 
(10%  higher  7/15  to  9/4). 
Call  212-581-0100  or  1-800-448-2624 
(Valid  trom  New  York,  Miami  or  Los  Angeles) 


Thailand 

Wistinctive  Journeys  to  Asia,  South 
America,  Europe,  &  Antarctica 

INNER  ASIA  EXPEDITIONS 

(800)777-8.183 
Call  for  our  catalog. 


ANCIENT  TEACHINGS 

Jesus  fictional — Incontrovertible  proof!  $5. 
Ahelard.  Box  SoSZ  H,  Kent.  Wash.  °<S0o4. 

REAL  ESTATE 


Moving.'  Take  the  guesswork  out  ot  selecting 
voi  ii  new  neighborhood.  Demographic  pro- 
files describe  key  factors  determining  quality 
of  lite  (  !ategories  include  income  and  home 
value.  Send  county  name,  .iIoiil:  w  ith  a  check 
for  $20,  10  TMP  "'I  he  Marketing  People."  5 
Manneview  Plaza,  Hoboken,  N.J.  07030. 


.  -   iiiim-nt  homes  from  $1  (U  repair). 

MU-ni  i  i\  property.  Repossessions. 
..iv..  ih05)  W>2-8000,  ext.  GH-22432, 

ernioni  writer's  stunning  stone  contem- 
i  i     >Bfv/3B,  50  acres,  barn,  pond. 
429-2108.  

GOURMET 


JUpton 
Tea  Imports 

Over  100  Varieties  of  Fine  Loose  Tea 
Call  >  800-234-TEAS  for  an  issue  of  the 

UPTON  TEA  QUARTER/  Y 
P.O.  BOX  159-A  •  UPTON,  MA  01568 


Gourmet  coffee,  tea,  and  spices.  Great 
gifts  Free  catalogue.  North  Star,  H- 115, 
6850  Colbern-Cover  Road,  Sandpoint, 
Idaho  83864.  (208)  265-7108. 


r 


ETHNIC  AMERICAN  CL.\SSICS 
AMAZt  YOUH  KWENDSII 
CAJUN  CLASSIC  GUMBOS  ETOufFE  CRAWFltM  P!E 
JAMBALAVA  COUPTBCXJ  ILL  ON  ZYDECOCRAB  DKJtV  BICE. 
BOUDAIN  ■  MORE1  TFXMFX  ^AwlIAS  CHIMICHANGAS.  PICO  CE 

GAUO  CEVICHE  OUESO  f  UNDIDO  CHALUPAS  REFUITOS 
AMAx  NiG  TACC  SECRETS  GOOD  OiD  BOY  SECPETSOF  BUBeA 
CU'SNE-  CmiCKEN  FWED  STEAKS  GKflS  &  GRAVY  B6Q  Chiu 
PECAN  PIE  ETC   ONLY  58  FCf?  25  AUTHENTIC  EASY  RECIPES  TO 
MAGNCL  A  MARKETING  P  O  BOX  IIW  MAGNOLIA  TX  773S6 


PERSONALS 


Worldwide  introductions!  Beautiful  single 
ladies,  handsome  men.  Pictures,  descrip- 
tions: tree.  League,  Box  5637-HM,  Reno, 
New  8951  5-5657. 

Personalized  stationery,  envelopes,  busi- 
ness cards.  Low  prices.  Free  details.  Send  2 
stamps.  Box  750841,  Forest  Hills,  N  Y 
1  1 575. 

I  he  Letter  Exchange  Fruity  you  conversa- 
tion Meet  minds,  not  hodies.  Send  SASE: 
Box  621S-H.  AlFany,  Calif.  94706. 


Are  you  lonely 
and  romantic? 

Arc  you  seriously  searching  for  love? 

Do  the  people  around  you  seem  dull,  complacent, 
unromantic,  and  pack-oriented?  Have  you  been 
disappointed  in  your  hope  to  find  someone  you 
could  love?  The  Happy  Few  can  send  you  self- 
descriptive  essays  written  by  intelligent  people 
who  are,  like  you,  longing  for  something  more 
You  decide  vviiom  to  contact.  (Also  open  to  gays  ) 
For  free  information,  write:  The  Happy  KewX, 
Dept.  HM,  Box  382805,  Cambridge,  MA  02238. 


Single  Booklovers,  a  national  group,  has 
been  getting  unattached  booklovers  togeth- 
er since  1970.  Please  write:  Box  117, 
Gradyville,  Pa.  19059;  or  call  (215)  558- 
50-R 

Anachron — the  generation  bridge.  Older 
women/younger  men;  younger  women/ 
older  men  Send  SASF;  P.O.  Box  H-326, 
New  York,  N  Y.  11  367. 

Russ      Scandinavia,  France,  U.S.A.,  etc.: 

Com  K  nee  tor  sincere  professionals 
world.'  vanna  International,  P.O.  Box 
4-HP  '    •  io.     N  Y  14534.  (800)  677- 


Date  someone  in  your  league.  Graduates 
and  faculty,  ol  the  lw>,  Seven  Sisters,  MIT, 
Stanford,  University  of  Chicago,  Norrh- 
western,  Duke  meet  alumni  and  academics. 
The  Right  Stuff:  (800)  988-5288. 

At  the  Gate.  Meet  singles  sharing  values 
on  the  environment,  personal  growth,  spiri- 
tuality, peace,  justice  Free  details.  Box 
09506-HP,  Columbus,  Ohio  43209. 

Singles  interested  in  arts  find  compatible 
friends,  mates.  Culture  Lover's  Connec- 
tions; SASF  Box  1  274,  Torrance,  Calif. 
90505.  (310)  217-7646. 

Artistic  Connections — linking  single  lovers 
of  the  arts  across  the  nation.  Music,  art, 
film,  literature,  dance,  drama,  photography. 
Write:  AC,  Box  1 16,  Chatham,  N.J.  07928. 

Meet,  confidentially,  serious  and  fun  health- 
conscious  people.  Angelic,  Box  2418,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  220^2.  (705)  641-0015. 

Classical  Music  Lovers'  Exchange.  Nation- 
wide link  between  unattached  music  lovers. 
Box  31,  Pelham,  N  Y.  10803.  (800)  2  3  3  - 
CMLS. 

Idealistic  man  (7,  kind,  loyal,  playful, 

hardworking  (M.l'.),  nice-looking — seeks 
woman  match  tor  friendship,  marriage, 
children.  P.O.  Box  282876,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94128. 

Spirituality,  health-oriented.'  N.Y./metro 
area.' Events,  newsletter.  Free  brochure.  Con- 
scious Singles  C  Connect  ion.  (212)  875-7187. 

British  pen  pals!  Selections  based  on  your 
interest,  aye,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed! 
Free  details:  Iransatlantic  Penfriends,  Box 
2176-Fi,  San  Pedro,  Calif.  90751. 

The  Singles  Registry.  Intellectual  and  sin- 
cere associations.  SASE  207  Hill-Lake 
Manor,  Hill  City.  Minn.  55748. 

Single  science/nature  enthusiasts  are 

meeting  through  Science  Connection. 
(800) 667-5179. 

ET  CETERA 


Collect  social  security  benefits  at  an  early  age 
Qualify  for  early  retirement.  New  facts  show  how 
you  can  claim  money  due  you  now  $10  for  the 
guide.  Send  check  or  money  order  Order  today 
and  receive  a  free  $49.95  instant  travel-club  mem- 
bership Order  from  United  Services,  4985  Moor- 
head,  PO  Box  3624,  Boulder,  Colo  80303, 


How  to  dump  your  wife.  Frank  advice. 
Send  $25  tor  confidential  copy.  Fender 
Publishing,  1111  Fast  Madison,  Suite 
460A,  Seattle,  Wash.  98122. 

South  African  Ballot  Poster.  (  bmmemora- 
tive  item  vv/  candidates  booklet.  $12.95.  Call 
Freedom  NOW  (707)  255-2987.  Visa/MC. 

Typing — Hand  addressing.  $500  weekly 
possible.  Write:  National,  Box  104-HM, 
Island  Park,  N  Y  11558-0104. 

Saving  issues  of  Harper's  Mugajme.'  Hand- 
some, silver-embossed  slipcases  and  binders 
hold  a  year  of  issues.  Slipcases:  $7.95  per  case; 
3  fi  ii  $21.95;  6  tor  $39.95.  Binders:  $9.95  per 
binder;  3  for  $27.95;  6  for  $52.95.  Add  $1  per 
ease/Finder  (U.S.  funds  only)  tor  postage  and 
handling;  $2.50  per  case/binder  ouside  U.S.; 
Pa.  residents  add  7%  sales  tax.  Jesse  Jones 
Indu  stries.  Dept.  HARP,  499  E.  Erie  Avenue, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  (800)  825-6690. 


LETTERS 

Continued  from  page  6 

its  purpose.  In  education,  and  quints 
(tally  in  public  education,  "qua 
takes  on  ;in  urgent  social  dimen.' 
C  a  innecticut's  mandatory  talk  is  foi 
tins  kind  of  conclusion. 

I  am  hopeful  tor  another  reai 
More  and  more  citizens  in  Conn* 
cut,  from  diverse  political  and  cu 
al  persuasions,  are  convinced 
public  education  in  the  state  is  ur, 
serving  everyone  and  that  all  scb 
need  improvement.  While  the  dfl 
it  tc's  between  rich  and  poor  sch 
suburban  and  urban  schools,  are 
found  and  in  the  inner  city  often  I 
these  problems  are  part  of  a  larger; 
tern  of  educational  insufficiency 
threatens  the  future  welfare  of  th 
tire  state.  Our  mandatory  ralk  ha 
to  both  a  keener  awareness  of  I 
problems  and  to  a  deeper  undersi 
ing  of  the  context  in  which  thei 
embedded — the  need  to  male 
schools  better.  That  by  itself  ma- 
solve  Connecticut's  educational 
lems,  but  it  we  don't  learn  the  la 
we  will  insure  our  failure. 

When  courts  mandate  change 
:ens  often  grumble  that,  had  they 
given  a  proper  chance,  they  could 
done  it  better.  How  curious  that  in 
necttcut,  where  so  many  of  our  d 
cratic  principles  found  early  nuij 
the  three  branches  of  governmen 
erating  at  times  in  contentious 
pendence  and  aloof  isolation, 
conspired,  so  to  speak,  to  give 
necticut's  citizens,  at  the  grass  n  „  >| 
el,  a  proper  chance.  Will  we  tak 
advantage  tit  it.'  Who  knows.  B' 
must  remember  that  the  play's  no 
yet  and  that  the  judge  in  Sheff ,  th 
ex  machina,  has  not  yet  rendered 
cision  and  is  still  waiting  in  the  \ 

Edgar  F.  Beckham ,  Cfmir 
Connecticut  State  Board  of  Educ 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Remember  the  Victim 

I  am  absolutely  mortified  that  II 
Blaustein  was  unable  to  find  grit  i 
remorse  among  the  citizens  of  Hunt  i 
Texas  ["Witness  to  Another  Ef 
tion,"  May),  home  of  the  states  1 
chamber.  Bur  it  Blaustein  is  geni| 
interested  in  seeing  old-fashion 


id  uncontrollable  weeping,  she 
try  .1  short  walk  Ivhuul  the  cas- 
\  c- r  another  innocent  vk  I  im 
itlessly  butchered  by  .1  "p( " illK' 
derstcx  »d"  cnmin.il. 
laughable  to  sec  a  savage  killer 
)  easily  applied  capital  punish- 
to  others  grovel  tor  mercy  and 
leery  capital  punishment  as  in- 
le  and  tint. 111.  M\  brother  u.is 
:d  181  times;  the  woman  with 
2^  times.  1  le  and  the  woman  .ire 
I  in  cold  graves  while  the  mur- 
rests  comfortably  in  .1  warm  cell, 
led  with  color  TV,  hooks,  and 
meals  a  day.  As  the  criminals 
to  their  new  lifestyle,  we,  the  vic- 
amily,  struggle  with  unpaid  hills 
id  ourselves  being  told  by  friends 
imething  good  will  surely  c<  ime  c  it 
k'ed  one's  death.  And  through  all 
ars,  we  see  an  uncaring  just  ice 
1  bestow  mote  rights  and  privi- 
m  murderers  than  helpless  tann- 
er dreamed  pi  issihle. 

urholm 
11,  Wash. 

3  Hell 

ad  Vince  Passaro's  article  on  his 
■ncounter  with  managed  health 
On  the  Examining  Table,"  May) 
ascination,  especially  the  sec- 
n  insurance  companies  punish- 
leir  doctors  tor  referrals  to 
lists.  In  1986  I  was  taken  to  ,1 
al  tor  a  bleeding  ulcer.  My  I IMO 
n't  pay  tor  an  <  iperat  ing  r<  ><  >m,  s<  > 
t  five  hours  in  emergency  while 
ledical  statt  tried  to  stop  the 
ng  with  transfusions  and  injec- 
At  3  A.M.  I  was  taken  to  a  hos- 
Xty  miles  away.  There  the  needle 
lent  continued.  I  was  never  up- 
on, but  the  bleeding  eventual- 
pped.  With  that  much  work 
'ing  needles,  blood  contamina- 
ecomes  almost  a  sure  thing.  At- 
d,  my  hlood  hank  would  pay  tot 
:  pints  ot  hlood. 

:k  home  again,  1  went  to  my 
doctor  tor  a  checkup.  Blood 
howed  that  1  was  suffering  from 
dystunctu m  1  >t  st  ime  kind.  The 
'  didn't  run  any  further  tests  n<  ir 
■  tell  me  ot  my  liver  trouble  nor 
-  reter  me  to  a  specialist.  Six 
later  1  discovered  I  had  hepati- 
pi  >ssibly  hepatitis  B,  and  trans- 


fusion jaundice  that  was  causing  the 
liver  tr<  mble.  In  1 988  I  was  st  ill  with 
the  same  I  INK )  but  seeing  a  different 
doc  tc  >r.  Signs  of  chronic  hepatitis  be- 
gan to  show;  joint  pain,  irritability 
and  fatigue,  hut  1  thought  I  was  just 
getting  old.  On  m\  last  trip  to  my 
HMO  doctor  in  October  1988,  I  was 
given  Tagamet  tor  "abdominal  pains." 
1  le  knew  of  the  hepatitis — he  had  the 
results  1  it  the  tests  d<  me  in  1 986 — but 
didn't  tell  me  w  hat  was  g(  nng  i  in.  hat  - 
er,  he  would  give  me  incomplete  med- 
ical records,  omitting  the  part  when 
I VI  first  come  to  him  from  the  other 
HMO  doctor. 

In  (anuary  1991  I  awoke  one  morn- 
ing with  a  swi  illen  alxk  mien,  dizziness, 
and  ears  buzzing.  I  c<  mkln't  gi  1 1<  1  wi  irk. 
1  went  to  bed,  but  didn't  get  better.  I  ap- 
plied for  Social  Security  in  May  <  >t  1991. 
1  was  i  nit  ( it  nn >ney,  had  n<  1  insurance, 
and  had  been  turned  down  by  welfare. 
I  w<  >uld  spend  t went y  - 1  wt  1  nn  mths  try- 
ing to  get  treatment  at  a  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration hospital.  They  finally 
diagn<  >sed  the  hepatitis  in  June  i  >f  1 992 
but  said  they  wouldn't  treat  it. 

Somewhere  dow  n  the  line  I  was  told 
1  had  probably  a  >n traded  the  disease  in 
a  hi ispital.  I  went  t<  1  my  I  IM(  1  di  >c t<  >rs 
and  asked  for  my  records.  My  first  doc- 
tor's nurse  just  handed  me  my  w  in  >le  file; 
the  records  were  six  years  old.  I  looked 
at  the  bk  h  kI  tests:  liver  enzymes  six  times 
normal — sure  signs  of  liver  disease. 

During  the  last  three  years  I've  had 
to  make  a  study  of  hepatitis  and  been 
to  fifteen  doctors.  In  March  1  com- 
pleted six  months  ot  Interferon  treat- 
ment— double  dosages  because  I'd  had 
the  disease  tor  so  long.  The  swelling 
had  gone  down  and  lor  the  first  time 
in  three  years  1  could  bend  over  and  lie 
on  my  right  side.  I  told  the  doctor  1  had 
a  pain  in  my  side.  He  said,  "Well,  it 
isn't  hepatitis,  and  that's  all  I  agreed  to 
treat.  There  is  no  pain  associated  with 
hepat  itis." 

Bk  Hid  tests  show  the  Interten  »n  treat 
mint  was  unsuccessful.  1  still  have  an 
active  virus  chewing  up  my  liver.  The 
doctor  says  I  have  three  >  iptii  »ns:  I  can 
d(  1  n<  (thing;  I  can  wait  six  m<  mths  and 
try  again;  or,  I  can  begin  a  new  Inter- 
feron program  right  now.  It  I  can't  get 
the  virus  stopped  I'll  probably  end  up 
with  liver  cancer. 

Tmi  Freeman 
Colton,  Calif. 
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SPIRIT 


C  I  G  A  R  E 


100%  ADDITIVE-FREE 
NATURAL  TOBACCOS 


NArURAL  AMERICAN  SHPI : 
tobacco  and  cigarettes.  100'". 
free  of  chemical  additives,  h 
you  use  tobacco  the  way 
Native  Americans  intended,  01 
if  you  smoke  out  of  choice 
tathei  than  habit... hete  is  an 
alternative  you  should  tiy.  By 
sending  $  I  for  e :>^h  sample 
pack  of  your  choosing- 
FILTER;  NON-FILTER; 
FILTER-MENTHOLATED; 
AND/OR  POUCH  OF 
LOOSE  TOBACCO-you 
certify  that  you  ate  of  legal  age 
to  puichase  tobacco  products,  and  we'll  ship  your  sample 
ordei  the  day  we  receive  it.  Please:  No  lequest  fot  multiples 
of  the  same  item.  POB  25140,  Sample  Request  Department 
HARP9,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87504.  Charge  telephone  sample 
orders  ($4.00)  to MC/V  (800)  332-5595 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Quitting  Smoking 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Senous  Risks  to  "ifcur  Health 


ARPE 
DIEM 
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NEW  ORLEANS 

The  World  of  Books  Shipped  Tax-Free 
(Free  Shipping  on  5  or  more  books!) 
Electronic  Catalogs  Available 
We  ship  worldwide 
V 1  sal Mas  tc  rcard/ A  M  EX  /  Di  scov  er 
e-mail  :  books2 @ aol.com 
1-800-542-7466 


'~^Mic  torian 


Ladies  is  your  Man  an  Eternal 
Boy?  If  so,  and  you  would  like 
to  make  him  the  proper 
gentleman,  then  we  offer  a 
beautiful  full  color  catalog  to 
assist  you.  Great  art,  clothing, 
books  and  quality  traditional 
implements.  Catalog  $5,  TNV, 
2315-B  Forest  Dr.,  Suite  68H, 
Annapolis,  MD  21401.  CC 
orders  1-800-778-7428. 


MARKETPLACE 

■  .   -         _.  '  <•      •  1  :  '/-  J:  :         I,  H  V.  ■•'  ^  :  '  


Study  in  the  heart  of  New 
Hampshire's  gorgeous  lakes  and 
mountains  region1  Plymouth  State 
College  otters  degrees  m  the  following 

areas 

■  Administration  & 
Supervision 

•  Computer  Education 

•  Social  Science: 
Heritage  Studies 

•  Reading  &  Writing 
Specialist 

•  Counselor  Education 

•  Environmental  Science 

•  Mathematics  Education 

•  Elementary  &  Secondary 
Sett-Designed  Studies 

Students  may  complete  these  pro- 
grams by  utilizing  a  format  that 
includes  study  during  the  academic 
years  as  well  as  the  summers 
Students  may  transfer  up  to  nine  cred- 
it hours  (relevant  courses  taken  within 
the  last  six  years)  from  accredited  col- 
leges and  universities,  with  review 
and  approval  of  the  program  director 


PLYMOUTH  STATE  COLLEGE 

of  the  -Univerwy  Syitem  of  New  Hampshire 


Applications  are  accepted 
throughout  the  year  and  can 
be  obtained  by  calling  or  writing: 
Plymouth  State  College,  Office 
of  Graduate  Studies,  Dept.  JJ, 
M.Ed.  Programs,  Speare  Building, 
Plymouth,  NH  03264.  1-800-FOR- 
GRAD  or  603-535-2737;  FAX: 
603-535-2648. 


❖ 


It's  a  Writing  Retreat 
and  a  Cross-Country 
Rail  Journey  all  in  one! 


Join  Trains  ofThougtit  for  travel  adventure,  education  and 
fun!  Wnong  retreats  on  board  North  America's  finest  trains 
with  expert  facilitation/instruction  provided.  Arty  kind  of  writ- 
ing and  any  kind  of  writer  welcome  -  begmer  to  professoral  - 
(our  to  tBi  day  trips.  Upcoming  tnps  include  The  Poaik  North 
West  Adventure  Oct.  20-30  (from  the  East  Coast  around  the 
penmeter  of  the  US  $989  per  person,  plus  sleeping  accom- 
modations), the  Santo  Fe  Overland  Route  in  February.  1 995 
and  ocher  tnps  throughout  the  year  Call  or  write  for  bro- 
chure with  routes  and  pnces  -  gift  certificates  available. 

Trains  of  Thought " 

800-359-2583 

Box  41,  Dept.  C.  Chesterfield.  MA  01012 


Do  you  love  won  ts  books 
.iixl  the  idea  of  being  a  writer? 

The  Writer 
In  You' 

An  innovative  two  da\  (vstcp  method 
unloc  ks  the  talent  you  have  and  gives  you 
tin-  tools  to  produce  stone  s  .inn  les  and 
books  that  move  readers  Each  workshop 
is  limited  to  15  participants  Different  from 
other  writing  classes  or  books.  Fordatesof 
seminars  in  your  area  and  a  tree,  no-obliga- 
tion booklet  call 

1-800-7-TO-KNCW 

WEEKEN  D 


S      I  M 


N     A     R  s 


Presented  b\  John  Lehman,  .i  national 
writer  and  literan  magazine  publisher 


ens 


A  graduate  school  where  intellect, 
intuition  and  the  ageless  wisdom  of 
diverse  cultures  converge. 


Integrating  Eastern  and  Western  knowledge, 
CIISis  an  accredited  graduate  school  with  pro- 
grams leading  to  M  A.  and  Ph  D  degrees  in: 

Business,  Clinical  Psychology,  Drama 
Therapy,  East-West  Psychology,  Integral 
Counseling  Psychology,  Integral  Health 
Studies,  Organizational  Development  & 
Transformation,  Philosophy  &  Religion, 
Social  &  Cultural  Anthropology, 
and  Somatics 

Introducing  studies  in  Women's  Spirituality, 
Lxpressive  Arts  Therapy  and  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  Completion  Program 


California  Institute  of  Integral  Studies 

Box  HA,  765  Ashbury,  San  Francisco  94117 
(415)753-6100 


I 


STUDY  ABR0AI 
IN  GREECE 


SEMESTER  •  YEAR  •  SUMM 


i  - 


College  level  courses  ir 

Ancient  Greek  Civilizati 
Mediterranean  Studie 
Modern  Greek 

•  Instruction  in  English 

•  Extensive  study-travel 
coordinated  with 
classroom  instruction 

•  Credit  by  pre-arrangeme; 

•  Optional  trips  to  nearby 
countries 

COLLEGE  TEAR  IN  ATHf 

Est.  1962 
North  American  Office,  Dept  H 
P.O.  Box  3908%,  Cambridge,  MA  02 
617  547-6141 


CHINA      IN  ST  ITU 


China  at  your  fingerti 

•  An 

•  Travel 

•  Language 

•  Contemporary  Affairs 

i  .*  s  K  as  i  65  '  "  S 1  k  \  \  1  \  t  w  ^  1 1  u  k  NY 

I  n  21     744  8  1  ^  1 


l)()l  HLE  ACROSTIC  NO.  141 


1 


H.  Muldlcu 


•ton 


he  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  contain  a  quota- 
.in  from  a  published  work  11k-  numbered  squares  in 
le  diagram  correspond  to  the  numbered  blanks  under 
\e  WORPv  The  WORDS  form  an  acrostic:  the  first  let- 
•r  ol  each  spells  the  name  of  the  authoi  and  the  title 
[  the  work  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken.  The 
:tter  in  i  lie  upper  right-hand  corner  of  each  square 
idicates  the  WORD  containing  the  letter  to  be 
ntered  in  that  square.  Contest  rules  and  the  solution 
i  last  month's  puzzle  appear  on  page  Tt . 
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LUES 

i.  Adult  cattle 

'.  Ridicule^,  dis- 
misses as  absurd 
(2  wds.) 

'..  In  the  heart  1 4 
the  N.Y.  theater 
district  (5  wds.) 


W(  >RDS 

54     74     "1     170     $8  5" 

s0     l"0    67     I"     22     21  167 

31  141 

40     159    211     IS2    126     W  88 

25     77     84     28     112  204 


).  Sudden  effusion 

Yi  iung  Juki 

i   G>rd  of  tough,  fi- 
bre 'us  tissue;  sinew 

j.  Evades,  stalls, 
wattles 

4.  Science  con- 
cerned with  bet  - 
tering  pei  >ple  h\ 
impn  iving  theii 
environment 

.    Sheltered  n<  w  ik 

Receptions,  usu- 
ally in  someone's 
honor 

^.  Extr.iterrestrt.il 


..  Reliable,  secure 
A  Establish 


"J.  Made  i  ine's  w.i\ 
through  or  .icrosv 

).  Awkward,  uule- 

1    With  .ill  u.iter 
removed 


70  174      7  107  12" 

93     104    1  .s  5  82  Id  101     75  166 

131     116     26  63  121  9 

20     1"4     72  1  2  1  35  214 

4'     186     92  120  171  145 

48     85     175  200  134  II     213  20s 


155  6  185  98 

148  142  24  184  177  13 

180  195  123  153  140  42  158 

33  17  162 

205  100  50  201 

188  5  >s  15  60  3  3  32 

19  137  125  130  191  46  97 

103  |27  147  52  196  139 

H2  61  212  17s  1  57  202  55 


l^o 
156 
51 

62 


Q  Appn  inch  i  >r 

.It  t.K  k  .IS  I  target 

(1  wds  I 
R.  Engraving  with 

acid  i  >r  the  like 

S.   Servings,  .is  ol 
drinks 

T    Medieval  u  rtpl ; 
subtlety,  crafti- 
ness (2  wds  ) 

I  I   While,  crystalline 
alkali  ad  used  .is  ,i 

nervi  ms  system 
stimulant 

\    Branch  i  >l  science 
dealing  with  ce- 
lestial K  'dies, 
interstellar  space, 
etc. 

W.  Female  ruminant 
ol  the  genus 
t  .ipra 

X   Mrs   ,  m 

Sheridan's  Tfic 
Rivals 

Y.    Extreme,  i  >utr  i 
geous 


/    Spruce;  lust  name 
of  J.  F.(  looperV 
prinetp.il  hen  i 

/I  Braved,  flouted 


I  1 8     90      is     KiO  78 


110     45      7  *     168      3      17  3  Ko 


64      193     ss  7(i 


|92     III      60      95       58        I  150 


14  3  14" 


41      Ni     105  12s 


209 
106 
2c> 


3"     144     122     146     47     176  114 


1 1  109 


187     124     164     181     102     215     172  44 


189    19"    ||7    li>"     s7     4"     182    I  3s 


1"     163      30      17"  34 


36      I  i-l  4 


20  3    H(,     sy     in  151 


1  54 
198 


10 
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1H  ZZLE 


6 

12 

\ 

N 

n pcqi  in  ic 
1  1 1L  > c i  LI  I  Llr5 

18 

22 

25 

l  j                                                   i>  related  in  the 

30 

[ueJ  1  '  iw  n  light>  Si  ime  .  >t 

34 

nsult  i  reference 

37 

(Jluc  answer*  include  one  combining  form,  uncommon 
word-  .it  50A,  1  5D,  and  ISP  (which  i-  capitalized),  and 
ii    n  i     las.1  mi  mth's  pu::le 

- 

42 

43 

i  i 

48 

1 

- 

- 

■1   vei     it's  .hi  Eastern  hahn  (4) 
tl 
- 

■   n  tur  pi  >im  ini  uis  shrub  (  M 
■ 

■ 

44 
■ 

■ 

- 


Down 

L.  See  authorities  again  on  short  trips  (7) 

2.  More  willingly  holding  extra  therapy.' Just  the  opposi 

(6)  I 
5.  Cialli  and  Maltby,  e.g.,  coming  on  a  cryptic  (9) 
4-  Tough  protective  cover  left  on  center  of  monument 

(7) 

5.  Poles  going  without  sleep.' Just  the  opposite!  Move 
slowly  (4) 

6.  See  i  Across  (3) 

7.  Risky  tor  investors  doubling  S  10,000  (4,  hyph. ) 
s.  See  50  Across  (5) 

Level  with  the  English — value  ending  of  monarchy 
(6) 

11.  See  34  Across  (4) 
1  5.  The  Spanish  smell  woolly  (6) 
1  6.  Head  oft  peril,  tor  divers  purposes  (4) 
1  8.  Riot  disrupted  center  of  the  city  of  Paris  (5) 
22.  Charge  tor  hauling  not  applicable  for  Spanish  port 
(9) 

24   Takes  tirst  place  . . .  and  plummets  (5) 
27.  Butler,  abridged  or  lengthy  speaker.'  (6) 
29.  See  44  Across  17) 

31.  Rig  blow:  a  party  split  on  top  (7) 

32.  Small  businessman,  regular  guy,  shot  inside  fror 
of  restaurant  (6) 

33.  Pet  isn't  trained  (4) 

}5.  They  never  disagree,  having  seen  my  shot  (6) 

37.  See  J 5  Across  f5) 

38.  See  14  Across  (4) 

41.  Catch  small  horse  (4) 
43.  One's  task  is  to  score  (4) 

43.  Poet  almost  excited  to  give  Keats  his  start'  (3) 


Contest  Rules:  -send  o  unpleied  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Thesaurus."  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y.  10012.  If  yo 
already  subscribe  in  Harfv  v  please  include-  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  wi 
receive  one  sear  subscriptions  to  Harper's  S\a°azme  Winner-'  names  \wll  he  rnnted  in  the  November  issue.  Winner,  of  the  July  pu::le,  "Movin 
Pans,"  are  f .       h\>i     Mum>v  Ik  Pennsylvania;  Owen  Thomas,  Gdumhis.  Ohio;  and  Brian  Halpm.  Edmonton.  Alberta,  Canada. 


er  was  a  Cruise  Missile.  Its  mother  w  as  a  concert  hall.  And  it  s  three  parts  power,  two  parts  elegance,  and  all  parts  incredible.  It's  tin 
--valve.  25()hp,  DOHC  VS  Aurora  In  Oldsmobile.  Hut  if  you  feel  more  comfortable  calling  it  a  luxury-performance  sedan,  go  right 
Aurora  In  Oldsmobile.  Sec  what  happens  when  you  Demand  Better,  ('all  l-SOO  -~is-    s.       .\,,  .  \  , ,  ,,,,  />, 


Don't  you  wish 

we  could  just  do  this  to  airpolluti 


In  a  way  we  can— 
because  cars  and  trucks! 
run  on  natural  gas  reduc 
emissions  that  cause  smr. 
80%-and  virtually  elimii 
soot. 

The  fact  is,  naturals 
the  cleanest  burning  altel(? 
fuel  available  today 

And  the  least  expeni 

30%  less  expensive  N 
than  gasoline. 

Because  it's  so  cleat 
natural  gas  also  cuts  mail 
nance  costs.  Oil  change:  i 
tune -tips  are  cut  in  half,! 
there  is  less  engine  weai 

Small  wonder  that  tp 
are  thousands  of  naturajjj 
cars  and  trucks  on  Amer  . 
roads  today 

With  more  being  bi 
Chrysler,  Ford,  and  Gem 
Motors  every  day 

If  all  fleet  owners- 
companies  and  commui 
—across  the  country  wc 
switch  to  natural  gas  as 
replace  cars  and  trucks, 
really  make  a  difference 
our  air. 

A  breathtaking  diff 


Clean,  economical  natural  gas.  Think  what  we'i 


A  NATION  OF  SALESMEN 

The  Perfume  Lady,  the  Used-Car  Hustler,  the  Egg-Shaped  Lord, 
the  Garter-Belt  Man,  the  Relationship  Seller, 
the  80  Percent  Gal,  and  Socrates  Explain  the  Art  of  the  Deal 

EN  Earl  Shorn s 


FOOL  FOR  SCANDAL 
How  the  New  York  Times  Got  Whitewater  Wrong 

EN  Gene  Lyons 

HOW  NOW,  DRUGGED  COW  ? 


: 


to  Rural  Vermont 

oiop-ome  w  smmiima  Hiss 
uoooo     sad  3soawidd  osp 

ooooo   3ii  isnd  3manm     ,  fiction  by  Bill  Roorback, 

£-0I3H       PS33Q  3  teSIM/  03H0  /810I»  r  , 

oiow  j.i9i<i-5*****#*»AH<iaaxa#      to  Mr.  jomi  L>ana,v 
|||"""l!l!'»'!"(||"l""ll!i"""l(i"l"TN 


ies  a 


'ee,  unlike  the  other  members 
ol  the  Saturn  Cycling  Team,  manager 
Tom  Schulergets  to  tool  around  in 
a  Saturn  SW2.  Air  conditioning.  A 
place  to  put  your  cold  drink.  I  hats 
the  way  to  spend  a  race  day. 

Actually,  this  thirty-seven-year- 
old  iron  man- turned- businessman  has 
ear  ned  a  cushy  ride.  A  pro  cyclist  tor 
over  ten  years,  Tom's  spent  the  last 
season  guiding  the  Saturn  team  to  its 
most  successful  season  ever.  Doing 
everything  from  working  the  phones 
to  getting  out  there  in  the  car.  Facing. 
1  'a u ou raging.  Making  repairs.  To  the 
bikes,  ol  course. 

The  cyclists  put  20,000  miles  a 
war  on  their  two-wheelers  but  lorn 
puts  four  little  that  many  on  his 
Saturn  in  strenuous  conditions.  Yet,  as 
lorn  tells  it,  the  wagon  is  ready  to  ride 
every  single  day.  Over  hill.  Over  dale. 
(What's  a  dale7  A  valley,  we  think.) 
On  straightaways.  In  the  curves.  And 
we  thought  the  torsional  twist  test  at 
the  Saturn  testing  center  out  in  Mesa, 
Arizona  was  demanding. 

M'ah,  until  a  bike  oilers  lumbar 
support,  armrests  and  windshield 
wipers,  Tom  will  take  the  Saturn  any 
dav.  Anvone  tor  another  hill? 


20,000  miles  a  year.  Pothc 
ravel.  Sleet.  As  Tom  Schi 


ETS1 


>  /be  Saturn  Cycling  Team 
ridero  may  need  lofti  energy 

/'cin<  to  increase  their 
endurance,  hit  Saturn  Ml  "J 
drivers  like  lorn  Sehuler  Anil. 


One  reason?  A  12-i-horsepiwer 
dual-ocerhead-cam  engine 
linked  to  an  automatic 
transmission  utilizing 
fuzzy  logic  programming. 
(Huh!)  It  gives  a  Saturn 
the  ability  to  adjust  to 
different  driving  conditions— 
optimizini)  performance  and 
handling.  Still  fuzzy  on  it! 
Any  Saturn  sales  consultant 
would  k  more  than  happy 
io  clarity  thinqs. 


m 

SATIRN 

A  Different  Kind  of  Company. 
A  Different  Kim1  of  Car. 


HUHr 


Racing 

to  the 
moon. 


Instinct  and  moonlight  guide 
figtejs  them  to  the  ocean.  For  newborn 
-•  \  sea  turtles,  just  seconds  free  of 
NSffi  their  egg-shelled  wombs,  it  is 
•J^/y  a  run  for  survival. 

That's  why  people  working  in 
partnership  on  Thevenard  Island 
carefully  concealed  the  light  from 
nearby  operations.  So  the  turtles 
there  won't  be  drawn  off-course. 

Do  people  make  certain  the 
only  light  visible  is  the  one  that 
leads  home? 


Sllpl^ilii! 
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LETTERS 


Fighting  AIDS  with  Kitsch 

Daniel  Harris  begins  his  cynical, 
stone-hearted  critique,  "Making 
kitsch  from  AIDS"  IJulyj,  with  a  mis- 
leading description  of  Under  One 
Roof,  the  San  Francisco  store  that  he 
attacks  as  "peddl(ing]  memento  mori 
as  shamelessly  as  tourist  traps  peddle 
souvenirs."  As  the  executive  director 
of  Visual  Aid,  the  agency  that  found- 
ed Under  One  Poof,  I'm  compelled 
to  rebut  his  view  of  what  we  do  and 
who  we  are. 

Under  One  Roof  is  a  nonprofit  yitt 
shop  that  is  run  almost  entirely  on 
volunteer  labor.  More  than  seventy 
iu  mprotit  AIDS  service  organizations 
buy  merchandise  wholesale,  put  it  in 
the  store,  and  keep  the  profits  that 
result  from  retail  sales.  Most  of  the 
merchandise  is  not  kitsch  and  is  re- 
lated in  some  way  to  the  agencies' 
mission  (tor  example,  Visual  Aid  sells 
Keith  1  hiring  stickers  and  tote  ba^s 
because  we  support  protession.il  vi- 
sual artists  who  have  AIDS).  The 
agencies  use  their  profits  to  care  tor 
people  with  AIDS.  Contrary  to  the 
impression  Harris  yives,  these  agencies 
are  not  profiteers.  Nothing  connects 
these  enterprises  to  such  commercial 
appropriations  ot  AIDS  as  Benetton's 
ads. 

Harris  claims  that  "AIDS  kitsch 
can  he  linked  to  the  unusual  [politi- 
cal] conditions  under  which  activists 
were  initially  forced  to  raise  money 


Harper's.  Magazine  welcomes  Letters  to  the 
Ediurr  Short  letters  are  mine  likely  v>  he  pub- 
lished, anil  all  letters  are  subject  to  editing.  Let- 
ters must  he  typed  double-spaced;  volume 
prei  ludes  individual  acknowledgment. 


tor  research,  treatment,  and  edd 
tion."  [Emphasis  added]  Those  c 
ditions  haven't  changed.  At  Un 
One  Root,  we  supply  what  the  n 
ket  demands  in  order  to  make  m 
ey  to  provide  for  otherwise  untun 
services.  So  what,  it  some  of  what 
sell  is  kitsch.'' 

It  should  come  as  no  news  to  I 
ris  that  gay  people  have  historic' 
enjoyed  a  healthy  and  tun  relati 
ship  to  kitsch,  as  Susan  Sontagf 
served  thirty  years  ago  in  her  e 
"Notes  on  Camp."  Yet  he  slams 
sentimentality  and  nostalgia 
rounding  the  AIDS  Memorial  Q  ' 
What  a  spiritually  impoverished  r  • 
ing!  Are  sentimentality  and  nost; 
invalid  human  responses  in  these  j 
modem  times?  It  so,  then  why  not 
ject  stores  specializing  in  antique 
and  model  railroads  to  the  same 
t  ique?  At  least  Under  One  Root's 
lead  to  a  greater  public  good.  A'  ici 
what  we  do  so  different  from 
Si.  outs  selling  cookies  or  chur 
holding  hake  sales'  Is  AIDS  so  s; 
sanct  that  we  should  he  held  to  1 
ferent  standard .' 

The  answer,  ot  course,  is  no.  / 
is  a  disease.  It's  had  enough  that 
disease  is  politicized;  it's  worse 
that  the  people  who  have  it  at 
lentlessly  pictured  as  "victims"  h\ 
pie  like  Harris.  In  fact,  it  seems 
Harris's  real  problem  is  with  wh 
calls  the  "revision"  of  the  ima 
people  with  AIDS  (PWAs).  "/  r- 
propagandists,"  he  writes,  "have  f 
themselves  in  a  peculiar  moral 
as  they  attempt  to  portray  PW. 
once  as  "guiltless  martyrs"  ail 
"stouthearted  heroes."  The  reali 


•s,  is  thai  PWAs  are  neither.  As 
A  living  and  working  among 
5,  I  can  say  from  firsthand  expe- 
:  thai  we  are  not  guilty,  thai  nu 
friends  arc  martyred  hv  public 
srence,  and  that  the  struggle  to 
live  against  incredible  odds  is, 
often,  lien  He. 

ht  AIDS,  not  the  people  who 
MDS. 

e  Salazar 
rancisco 

niel  Harris's  account  of  the 
jfication  of  AIDS  is  cynical  yet 
.  In  our  media-driven  society, 
irketing  of  AIDS  is  as  inevitable 
;  lurid.  Although  the  Quilt  and 
pop  paeans  to  AIDS  sufferers 
nack  of  schlock,  I  would  expect 
lg  less  from  the  media  moguls  of 
wood,  Madison  Av  enue,  er  al. 

activists  and  their  media  co- 
would  be  singular  indeed  it  they 
>r  take  sentimental  advantage 
DS  and  its  victims;  such  is  the 
•t  econ<  »my. 

;  public  has  opened  its  wallet  to 
charities,  hut  more  important- 
cs  have  opened  their  minds.  Al- 
ic  or  not,  producers  of  AIDS 
hooks,  and  other  products  con- 
to  promote  tolerance  for  blame- 
ctims,  be  they  gay,  Haitian,  or 
rl  next  door.  Though  Harris's 
tgandists"  may  simplistically  de- 
IDS  victims  as  archetypal  heroes 
uirtyrs,  they  have  raised  aware- 
»f  the  syndrome's  causes,  its 
ing  effects,  and  the  humanity  of 
:k  and  their  loved  ones,  F  that 
>ng  ? 

Rosseel 
ndria,  Va. 

to  the  Fair.7 

tng  in  the  Midwest,  I  am  always 
id  to  read  an  article  such  as 
Foster  Wallace's  depiction  of 
inois  State  Fair  ["Ticket  to  the 
July).  He  attacks  an  institution 
while  certainly  a  testament  to 
.iw  taste,  is  hardly  a  threat  to 
tellectual  stability  of  thiscoun- 
s  caustic  approach  suggests  that 
hing  sinister  lurks  beneath  the 
ly  colored  lights  of  the  midway, 
lile  Wallace  makes  small  con- 


cessions toward  his  subjeel  (the  milk- 
shakes are  good),  he  seems  less  inter- 
ested in  the  motivations  and  nuances 
of  I  his  c  elehr.it  i<  >n;  he  chi  n  ises  instead 
to  show  off  his  astute  observ  ations  on 
the  ugliness  ( 4  the  masses 

1  have  never  been  to  a  state  lair, 
and  1  probably  won't  show  up  at  one 
soon.  1  Jo  not  doubt  that  they  are  peo- 
pled by  religious  fanatics,  obnoxious 
teens,  stinking carnies,  and  (gasp!)  tat 
people.  Are  Wallace  an  J  the  citizens 
of  his  chosen  state  of  residence  really 
a  better  class  of  human  being  than 


thi ise  w  in i  v  isit  the  I  llm-  >i  •  --t.il 
Against  a  ha  kdr<  »p  .  >f  slut,  mi  >i, 
it,  and  blood,  Wallace's  scorn 
me  as  the  mosi  disgusting  spet  ta<  I  i 
all. 

Peter  Schilling 
Royal  Oak,  Mich 

David  Foster  Wall. ice's  in  >i  ion  as 
expressed  in  his  article  on  the  Illinois 
Stare  Fair — that  the  civilized  Fast  is 
significantly  different  from  the  bar- 
baric Midwest  is  easily  proven  false. 


'Latest  Advance!  Rotary  Nose  Han 
t  Clippers'  u  1 1  ise  -  >thcr  sign  rc; kI>  U  kid 

■ 

Nose,  May  Cause  Fatal  Infection.' " 

IK    |  agl  -   I  >l    I  ((Opt  r  s 

M(<£(i?iiii'  reads:  "Sure,  you  could  al- 
way  s  use  st.  isst  >rs  i  >i  ( weezcrs.  I  he  U  >r- 
mer  arc  really  quite  dangerous  one 
slip  and  you  have  .1  n.M\  injury:  and 
pulling  "ii  those  delicate  little  hairs  i- 
rather  p.untul  and  can  easily  give  rise 
It  >  intec  1 1>  hi  Yi  >ur  d<  >c  tor  w»  mid  defi- 
nitely Vc'tO  II." 

Conclusion?  It  is  obvious  to  the 
manufacturers  of  "chintzola"  thai  peo- 
ple who  arc  prepared  to  believe  that 
shoving  .1  miniature  blender  Made  111- 
to  their  nostrils  1-  a  major  advance  in 
cosmetic  science  are  equally  dis- 
tributed between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
c  itic  coasts. 

Benjamin  Livant 
Toronto 

The  descriptions  of  doggers  and 
clogging  in  David  Foster  Wallace's  ar- 
1  ic  le  1  >n  the  Mint  >is  State  Fair  are  wt  >n- 
derfully  hilarious,  despite — or  perhaps 
in  part  because  of—  then  misconcep- 
tii  ms. 

Modern  American  clogging  is  a 
unique  dance  form  deriv  ed  fr<  mi  a  mix- 
ture  of  predominantly  British  and 
African  dance  rhythms  similar  to 
those  in  early  southern  Appalachian 
music.  The  music  combined  the  ban- 
jo and  the  fiddle;  percussion  sounds 
were  added  by  step  danc  ing  and  hand 
patting,  clapping  and  slapping.  Ap- 
palachian s(  >1( > step  danc  ing  was  called 
flatfoot  or  buck  dancing,  a  kind  of 
"country  cousin"  of  tap  dancing,  its 
hetter-kn<  iv\  n  relative. 

When  the  word  "clog"  was  adopt- 
ed in  the  1930s,  it  referred  to  "beat- 
ing tune  to  the  music,"  not  to  any 
particular  type  of  shoe.  Clogging  can 
be  performed  to  any  good  dance- 
beat —  ranging  from  old-time  c<  >untr\, 
ragtime,  ja::,  Charleston,  boogie,  and 
swing  to  popular  country,  rock,  or 
rap-- and  is  now  usually  danced  so- 
lo in  lines  And  those  aren't,  as  Wal- 
lace s,i\s,  urgasmic  smiles  on  our  faces, 
h     I  ••  genuine  joy  that  comes  from 


a  kind  of  do-it-yourself  pride — cut- 
ting loose,  whooping,  hollering, 
stomping,  a  J60  spin  on  one  heel, 
elation  when  the  steps  and  sounds 
come  right,  not  giving  a  damn  about 
what  1  it  hers  think.  C  dogging  soothes 
the  mind  and  refreshes  the  soul.  Be- 
lieve it.  As  an  old  lady  pushing  sev- 
enty, I've  clogged  tor  almost  ten  years 
in  most  of  the  fifty  states — I  1  lught  to 
kni  >w. 

Martha  /  ee 

Port  Iownsend,  W  ash. 

Soon  an  Empty  Sea? 

]ohn  Seabrook's  fine  article  about 
the  disappearing  bluefin  tuna  ["Death 
of  a  (  liant,"  June)  misses  one  impor- 
tant point.  1  le  writes  that  driving  tu- 
na to  extinction  is  more  difficult  than 
poisoning  the  last  condor.  The  fact  is 
that  the  population  of  many  ocean 
creatures  is  believed  to  be  like  .1  house 
of  cards:  you  can  take  away  a  certain 
number  of  individuals  with  little  effect, 
but  when  you  suddenly  drop  below  a 
critical  threshold,  the  w  hole  structure- 
collapses — into  extinction. 

The  i  icean  is  vast ,  and  the  ability  of 
female  tuna  to  find  mates  to  fertilize 
their  millions  of  eggs  is  probably  a 
turn.  Hon  of  how  many  tish  there  are  in 
the  sea.  What  this  critical  minimum 
density  is  and  whether  the  tuna  pop- 
iil.it  i<  >n  1  iperates  like  a  house  of  cards 
are,  unfortunately,  topics  that  remain 
as  mysterious  to  scientists  ;is  to  the 
general  public. 

Randy  (  )lsor\ 
Durham,  N.H. 

Nixon,  Now  More  Than  Ever 

l.ew  is  Lapham  |"M< >rte  de  Nixon," 
1 1 1 1  \  I  max  be  all  tot  1  acc  urate  when  he 
sa\s  that  Nixon's  crimes  have  been 
forgiven  because  he  worked  so  hard 
to  commit  them.  It's  ironic  that  the 
steps  m  Ins  "rehabilitation,"  such  as 
going  to  Russia  on  "fact-finding  mis- 
sit  Mis''  ;md  then  returning  to  state  the 
ohvit  ms,  were  so  aided  by  his  lifelong 
enemy,  the  press.  Ironic  that  journal- 
ists, nearly  as  one,  rolled  over  tor  a 
man  who  had  listened  to  their  foot- 
steps in  his  sleep  tor  so  long. 

Lapham's  characterization  of  Nixon 
as  the  "1  'Id  vaudevillian  who  had  stum- 
bled inic  a  production  of  Macbeth" 


captures  the  legendary  awkwarc  y 
perfectly,  but  it  also  begs  another,  1  ,• 
troubling  question.  1  low  did  the 
summate  Geek  get  as  tar  as  he 
1  low  did  a  man  tor  whom  small 
was  a  form  of  torture  reach  the 
nacle  of  a  field  swarming  with  smi 
talking,  glad-handing  image  mon 

Those  who  were  offended  by( 
tlood  of  post-Nixon  platitudes 
take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  the 
view  of  history  will  focus  first  o( 
greatest  distinction — as  the  only 
president  forced  from  office. 

A  great  American'  Never.  A  tj 
cious  one?  Absolutely. 


John  C '.  Richards 
Los  Angeles 
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Lewis  Lapham's  July  Noteho 
the  diatribe  of  a  bitter  man,  a 
Nixon  hater.  He  makes  no  effi 
strike  any  kind  of  objective  hal; 
preferring  instead  to  put  a  sinistei 
castic  spin  on  the  whole  Nixon, 
distorting  the  record  so  as  to  ere 
portrait  of  a  mythical  monster,  w 
he  then  tries  to  fob  off  as  a  fair  as 
merit. 

Nothing  that  Lapham  has  wr 
can  diminish  the  fact  that  Ni.xoi 
regarded  by  a  majority  ot  citizens 
an  effective  vice  president  u 
Eisenhower  and  a  highly  respe 
president  in  his  first  term.  Ye 
bombed  Cambodia  in  pursuit  o 
Viet  Cong  there — ,1  controversy 
cision — but  he  did  ultimately  em 
Kennedy/Johnson  adventure  in 
nam,  as  he  promised  he  would 
opening  to  China  and  detente 
the  Soviet  Union  were  both  st 
manlike  acts  recognized  as 
around  the  world. 

These  accomplishments  will 
vive  and  outlive  his  brief  but  c 
trophic  fall  from  grace.  The  lillipi  Et 
critics  cannot  deny  him  his  pla 
the  sun. 

C  ]ar\  R .  Ferderer 
Fairfax,  Va. 

Lewis  Lapham's  column  or 
death  of  Nixon  brought  to  mind  S 
Martin's  Nixon  routine  from  way 
w  hen  nobody  even  conceived  o  <f 
giving  the  man.  Back  then  hew 
"Tricky  Dick,"  and  we  thought  1 
ways  would  be.  Nixon  masks  we 


) 

\ 
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ilemand.  He  was  the  comical  bo- 
n  of  the  Halloween  party.  We 
jlad  to  he  rid  of  him,  but  many 
cursed  Gerald  Ford  for  letting 
rook"  oft  so  easily, 
rtin,  in  his  dumb  "aw  uosh" 
proposed  the  comic  notion  ot 
ly  feeling  sorry  tor  Nixon,  and 
red  up  an  image  ot  a  pathetic 
armless  old  man  walking  on  the 
in  San  Clemente  with  his  met- 
ector  and  baggy  shorts.  It  was 
'  because  it  was  such  a  come- 
,  and  so  apt  tor  a  man  like  Nixon, 
/ed  of  purpose.  It  was  also  tunny 
se  in  the  image  we  recognized 
ivate  man,  aimless  and  lacking 
ture. 

ey  say  that  when  the  micro- 
es  were  on  Nixon  became  the 
:ian,  hut  when  the  microphones 
)ff  there  was  absolutely  no  small 
n  the  man.  He  was  unable  to 
on  as  a  person  because  there  was 
ng  inside.  This  is  why  we  feel 
Foi  him.  But  in  doing  so  we  con- 
ntly  forget  the  contempt  he  had 
s  fellow  Americans.  Steve  Mar- 


tin's routine  w  as  s< '  tunny  because  back 
then  we  nev  er  dreamed  it  was  possible 
to  forget  the  griet  this  man  had  |ust 
finished  putting  us  through. 

Mark  Smith 

Lake  Leelanau,  Mich 

Dropping  Names, 
One  After  Another 

In  his  article  on  names  ("Confes- 
sions of  a  Name  Dropper,"  August], 
Hon  Asher  cites  the  psychoanalysl 
Erik  Erikson  as  an  example  of  someone 
who  "overcame  [his]  parents'  cutesy 
predilections  to  achieve  celebrity," 
i.e.,  he  overcame  his  alliterative  and 
duplicative  name.  As  1  recall  from  my 
introductory  college  psychology 
course,  Erikson  gave  himself  the  name. 
I'm  not  exactly  sure  why  he  chose  to 
so  name  himself,  but  I  do  remember 
that  he  was  trying  to  make  some  philo- 
sophical statement.  It  may  have  had  to 
do  with  his  being  adopted  or  with  bis 
wish  to  prove  that  he  had  become  his 
own  man,  but  he  chose  the  name 
"Erikson"  because  he  figuratively  con- 


sidered himself  ti  i  he  his  <  >u 

cause;  he  was  both  the  Erii  and  liu 

son  of  Erik  implied  in  the  namt  "hi  ii 

son." 

John  Book 
Minneapi  ilis 

Like  Don  Asher,  1  too  collect 
names.  And,  it  1  may,  I  would  add  the 
following  to  his  excellent  article: 

Mimsey  Borogroves,  Rodney  Cod- 
piece, Stannous  Darkfield,  Lorem  Ip- 
sum  Dolor,  Al  Fresco,  Eheu  Fugaces, 
Laurasia  Godwana,  Perle  Grout,  Je- 
jeune  Ileitis,  Brittania  kink,  Aeolian 
Loess,  lota  Minim,  Orotund  Ortolan, 
Matilda  Outback,  Nosey  Parker,  Aeo- 
lian Pet,  Nora  Pinephrine,  Flikker 
Poot,  Pinga  Potenza,  Hermes  Quick- 
silver, Beau  Ravage,  Etaoin  Shrdlu,  Ful- 
vous Smegma,  Rex  Sole,  Taller  Te 
Koop,  Parca  Triage,  Rufous  Ullage, 
Vatvax  Vadna,  Veronica  Vanilla,  Sal 
Volatile,  Wickiup  Yurt,  and  Jot  Zed 
Zillion. 

Brian  Kevin  Beck 
Whitewater,  Wis. 
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Patricia  0 'Gorman,  Ph.D. 


Mkm  faster  tfeRrt  of  Resilience 


ve  study  the  way  we  cope  with 
:'s  experiences,  a  pattern 
erges.  Understanding  this 
tern  ot  resiliency  can  help  us 

ild  a  more  fulfilling  future.  In  this  positive,  practical 
de,  author  Patricia  O'Gorman  shows  all  women- 
ether  survivors  ot  a  difficult  childhood,  career 
men  trying  to  do  it  all,  or  women  simply  caught  up 
a  web  of  vague  expectations-how  to  identify  and 
rk  with  their  own  style  of  resiliency  to  achieve  their 
tential  and  live  with  confidence. 
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A  Woman's  Way 
Through  the 
Twelve  Steps 

by  Stephanie  Covington,  Ph.D. 


STl  P!  I  AM  It  S.  .' 
COVINGTON  Ph.D. 


This  illuminating  view  of  how 
women  understand  and  process 
the  Twelve  Steps  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  offers  clear 
guidance  for  interpreting  A.A. 
from  a  woman's  perspective.  Staying  true  to  the 
program  while  triumphantly  overcoming  its  traditional 
male  orientation,  this  book  examines  each  Step  from  a 
feminine  perspective  and  explores  such  essential  topics 
as  spirituality,  powerlessnc^s.  and  the  emergence  of  a 
woman's  sense  of  feminine  soul. 
SI 0.00  Paperback 


2.00  Paperback 

Available  at  your  local  bookstore  or  call  Hazelden  toll-free  at  1-800-328-9000. 
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Devout  observances 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


The  world  is  not  a  prison  house,  but  a 
kind  of  spiritual  kindergarten  where  millit  tns 
oj  bewildered  infants  are  trying  to  spell 
C  it  J  with  the  wrong  blocks. 
r~M~y     Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 
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en  years  ago  the  foreign  journal- 
ists passing  through  New  York  City 
wanted  to  talk  about  America's 
weapons,  the  subtlety  of  their  engi- 
neering and  the  certainty  ol  their  moral 
purpose,  their  extravagant  cost  and 
likely  destinations.  Now  the  corre- 
spondents ask  about  America's  hospi- 
tal bills — about  the  medical-industrial 
complex  instead  of  the  military-indus- 
trial complex — and  during  the  second 
week  in  August  1  met  with  more  or  less 
the  same  set  of  questions  from  a  British 
magazine  editor,  .1  French  social  critic, 
and  a  Japanese  television  producer. 
They  had  been  following  the  progress 
of  the  health-care  reforms  promoted 
by  President  and  Mr-.  Clinton  as  well 
a-  by  five  committee-  in  Congress,  bur 
although  they  had  a  fairly  clear  sense  of 
the  political  and  financial  arguments  at 
hand,  they  were  battled  by  the  surreal- 
ism of  the  conversation. 

Under  what  Alice  in  Wonderland 
rule  of  illogic  did  the  Americans  spend 
so  much  money  on  the  care  and  pro- 
tection of  their  health  (nearly  $1  Tril- 
lion in  and  yet,  simultaneously 
and  with  no  apparent  sense  of  contra- 
diction, so  recklessly  indulge  their  pas- 
sions tor  alcohol,  chocolate,  tobacco, 
and  criminal  violence.'  It  they  meant 
what  they  said  about  the  failures  of 
their  health-care  system,  then  why 
didn't  they  amend  the  behaviors  that 
sent  so  many  of  them  to  the  emergen- 
cy wards' The  United  States  possessed 
the  world's  finest  collection  of  CAT 
scanner-  and  artificial  hearts,  but  even 
day  fourteen  American  children  were 
killed  by  gunfire,  and  the  ratio  between 
the  country's  shelters  tor  battered  wom- 
en and  its  shelters  tor  stray  animals 


st<  k  >d  at  three  toe  me  in  favor  of  the  an- 
imals. 1  fad  the  Americans  no  notion  of 
cause  and  effect?  Did  they  imagine  that 
their  Constitution,  or  their  American 
dream,  or  their  genius  tor  tinkering 
with  machines,  held  them  harmless 
against  the  laws  of  nature.'  Why  was  no- 
body saying  that  death  admits  of  no 
known  cures,  or  that  there  isn't  enough 
money  in  the  world,  let  alone  in  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  guar- 
antee even,'  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
America  the  inalienable  right  to  long 
lite,  perfect  eyesight,  and  freedom  from 
-uttering.' 

Long  ago  in  the  days  of  the  evil  So- 
viet empire  and  the  once-urgent  ques- 
tions about  the  prospect  of  World  War 
111,1  learned  that  the  grand  designs  of 
American  policy  invariably  resist  a  too- 
literal-minded  reading  of  the  text.  I 
never  could  explain  to  the  gentleman 
from  Le  Monde  the  sublime  romanti- 
cism in  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive (a.k.a.  Star  Wars)  because  I 
couldn't  get  across  the  point  that  the 
technology  on  which  it  presumably 
was  based  not  only  didn't  exist  but  was 
impossible  to  construct,  that  if  the  sys- 
tem were  to  serve  the  magical  purpose 
that  President  Reagan  assigned  to  it, 
the  air  force  would  need  to  lift  into  or- 
bit a  space  platform  roughly  the  size 
and  weight  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
Pre-ident  Clinton's  prescription  for 
universal  health  care  belongs  to  the 
-ante  order  of  imaginary  numbers  as 
Pre-ident  Reagan's  remedy  against  uni- 
versal  nuclear  annihilation,  and  it  the 
foreign  journalists  were  having  trou- 
ble with  the  metaphysics  it  was  be- 
cause few  of  them  grasp  the  doctrine  of 
American  exceptionalism,  and  they 
fail  to  appreciate  the  degree  to  which 
we  ton-true  physical  well-being  as  the 
most  perfect  of  earthly  goods.  We  now 
spend  im  ire  money  on  health  than  we 
spend  on  any  other  service  or  com- 
ni>  >dir\  in  the  inventory'  of  human  hap- 


piness— more  than  we  spend  on 
metics,  or  cocaine,  or  weapons  dee 
invincible — and  for  the  promise  0 
mortality,  even  a  false  promise 
by  an  itinerant  quack  or  an  unlice 
saint,  we  will  gladly  pay  the  pric 
bankruptcy. 

What  we  have  made  of  the  hea 
care  debate  over  the  last  two  year 
fers  a  specific  proof  of  the  gen 
proposition.  For  nearly  the  whol 
President  Clinton's  term  in  office 
political  and  administrative  classes 
kept  up  a  constant  hum  of  words  al 
the  need  to  revise  the  country's  djl 
matic  relations  with  death,  but  I 
God  knows  how  many  hours  of 
and  how  many  pages  of  print,  w  hal 
anybody  said?  A  great  deal  about 
protocols  of  the  treaty  and  littl 
nothing  about  its  substance.  Ra 
than  address  the  hard  questions- 
ones  about  why  the  rich  enjoy  a  c 
tort  of  doctors  unknown  to  the  pcx 
how  to  organize  the  inevitable  ratio 
of  medical  care  in  a  way  that  won 
perceived  as  both  cruel  and  unjust- 
discuss,  without  interruption  and  a 
terminable  length,  the  progress  of 
or  that  bill  through  the  reception  rc 
on  Capitol  Hill,  President  Clint 
standing  in  the  opinion  polls,  the  | 
of  the  insurance  companies,  the 
reaucratic  tissue  of  this  or  that  H! 
the  proliferation  of  high-priced  lo 
ists,  the  cost  of  television  commer 
meant  to  frighten  Democratic  1 
gressmen  or  pensioners  over  the  a; 
fifty,  the  conspiracies  of  druggists, 
might  as  well  have  been  arguing  a 
the  number  of  angels  that  can  danc 
the  head  of  a  pin. 

The  most  expensive  debates  in 
age  resolve  themselves  into  the  que 
"Why  do  1  have  to  die?"  Even  a 
cently  as  1945,  the  question  still  c 
be  addressed  in  the  United  State 
poets  and  clergymen.  The  events  o 
last  halt-century  remanded  the  c 
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The  American  hospital-going  pub- 
lic n<  >w  a-k-  i  it  it-  medical  advisers  what 
medieval  Christendom  asked  of  its 
priests  and  sums — the  remission  of 
mit>  tot  the  flesh  it  not  the  <pint)  and 
the  hope  ot  everlasting  lite — and  we 
approach  the  topic  ot  our  collective 
health  in  exactlv  the  sime  way  that 
we  <ipproach  the  topic  ot  our  individ- 
ual health.  Alone  on  the  physician's 
examining  table,  or  assembled  a.-  a  con- 
stituency in  the  consulting  rooms  ot 
the  public  policy  debate  (i.e.,  as  the 
audience  listening  to  Ira  Magazineror 
Senator  Orrin  Hatch  juggle  contra- 
dictory sets  ot  meaningless  statistics  on 
C  ,'NN).  we  await  the  coming  of  mira- 
cles. In  the  meantime  we  preter  to 
know  as  little  as  possible  about  the  pre- 
cise terms  of  our  own  mortality,  about 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  our  bodily  fluids  or 
the  "health  product  procurement  pro- 
cedures" that  supposedly  w  ill  take  effect 
in  the  vear  2CV2 — i.e.,  in  the  promised 
land  known  to  the  politicians  as  "the 
out  years."  w  hen  all  the  deserts  bloom 
and  there  is  always  enough  money  to 
pave  the  afreet-  with  gold. 

The  acronvm-  and  the  technical 
j.irm  >n  ini  iculate  us  against  the  virus  of 
doubt,  and  we  remain  gratetul  tor  the 
inc ed  in  'he  lan- 

■ 

■ 
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of  money.  Wonders  come  to  pass  at 
sufficiently  regular  intervals  to  justify 
the  heavy  tithes  imposed  on  the  faith- 
ful by  the  insurance  companies  (the 
modern  equiv  alent  of  the  old  ecclesi- 
astical bureaucracies)  and  to  sustain 
the  popular  belief  in  divine 


() 


rescue. 


ver  the  last  titty  years  the  v  ol- 
ume ot  superstition  in  the  country  has 
expanded  at  almost  the  same  rate  as 
the  achievement  of  our  science,  and  I 
suspect  that  both  variants  on  the 
theme  of  immortality  followed  upon 
the  American  victories  in  \\  orld  \X  ar 
II.  Prior  to  1945  tew  Americans  imag- 
ined themselves  masters  ot  the  uni- 
verse and  therefore  entitled  to 
immunity  against  the  evils  afflicting 
the  lesser  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the 
medical  professions  performed  very 
few  miracles.  For  most  illnesses  the 
treatments  were  largely  therapeutic, 
and  doctors  relied  on  common  sense, 
a  tew  rudimentary  surgical  procedures, 
the  natural  resilience  of  the  human 
body,  and  the  steadily  preserved  hope 
that  by  next  week  or  tomorrow  morn- 
ing the  patient  somehow  would  show 
signs  of  improvement.  The  presiding 
spirit  within  most  American  hospitals 
-till  retained  something  ot  the  old  sto- 
ic idea  that  the  strength  to  confront 
-uttering  was  to  be  found  in  the  people, 
not  in  the  machines. 

As  a  boy  of  eleven  in  1°46,  I  used 
to  accompany  an  older  cousin  on  his 
Sunday  morning  round-  through  the 
wards  of  .1  public  hospital  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  although  the  walls  were 
badly  in  need  ot  paint  and  nobody 
had  enough  ot  anything — not  enough 
light,  not  enough  anesthetic,  not 
enough  time — I  came  to  think  ot  a 
hospital  as  a  place  where  otherwise 
ordinary  people,  both  doctors  and  pa- 
tient-, performed  acts  of  extraordinary 
courage.  My  cousin  was  then  in  the 
second  year  of  his  residency,  and  oc- 
casionally he  arranged  tor  me  to  sit 
with  the  students  m  the  surgical  am- 
phitheater, where  I  acquired  a  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  human 
anatomy  and  learned  that  although 
sooner  or  later  even  the  most  artful 
physician  had  to  bow  to  the  superior 
force  ot  "the  senior  practitioner" — 
the  pale  and  humorless  figure  whose 
judgment  was  final  and  whose  pres- 


ence announced  the  sack  ot  the i 
ital  cirv — the  dtKtors  fought  tenac 
diversionary  actions,  postponing: 
delaying  the  inevitable  defeat,  i  : 
making  sure  that  death  claimed* 
victory  under  the  rules  ot  civilj  "■ 
warfare  in  order  that  the  patients  rt  [: 
not  humiliate  themselv  es.  1  don't 
member  any  specialists.  Probably  1 1 
too  young  to  know  what  a  specif 
was.  J  ■ 

I  do  remember  that  my  cousin  i>- 
mired  the  writings  ot  Seneca,  the  : 
man  essayist  and  politician  torcec  - 
the  Emperor  Nero  to  commit  suicid  1 
A. P.  65.  Seneca  wrote  his  Letters { 
a  Stoic  tor  the  specific  purpose  of  tej  f 
ing  himself  to  meet  his  own  death  -'■ 
manner  that  he  wouldn't  find  hun  ': 
ating.  My  cousin  was  particularly  f  - 
of  a  line  that  I  soon  had  verbatir  : 
"  'Rehearse  death.'  To  say  this  is  to  J- 
,i  person  to  rehearse  his  freedom  - 
person  who  has  learned  how  to  die  3r- 
unlearned  how  to  be  a  slave."      !  Nt 

The  old  stoic  spirit  was  no  mi  -'■ 
tor  the  medical  technologies  broi  '» 
forth  by  the  inventive  genius  of  b 
Second  World  War.  Armed  wit-' 
newly  acquired  pharmacopoeia  of  j 
uinely  miraculous  drugs,  a  new  £ 
eration  ot  doctors  found  itself  cap  k 
ot  genuinely  astonishing  cures.  As  5 
supply  of  miracles  increased,  so 
the  demand.  Infirmities  once  con  fa 
ered  natural  to  the  human  condi  " 
(old  age,  anxiety,  weak  chins,  ir  '-' 
tility,  adolescence)  were  promote 
the  status  of  illnesses  deserving  "~ 
specialized  vocabulary  and  govt  oc 
ment  money.  The  expanding  del  " 
turns  of  what  constitutes  disc  <1 
supported  parallel  expansions  vvi:  |A 
the  health-care  industries,  w  hich  .  ' 
employ  upw  ards  of  10  million  pe.  '- 
and  account  tor  14  percent  ot  the 
tional  economy.  As  medical  spent 
surpassed  defense  -pending,  the 
sade  against  death  acquired  man  :' 
the  characteristics  of  the  cruj  Btl 
against  godless  communism.  In  " 
live  years  since  the  end  ot  the  C  5e: 
War,  the  number  ot  new  recruit  : 
the  health  establishment  has  incre  t 
43  percent,  and  most  ot  them  1  f: 
learned  very  quickly  to  speak  th(  h 
eratic  language-  proper  to  the  ci  s:: 
dians  of  the  unutterable  myste  E 
During  the  heyday  of  the  Cold  ^  it 
not  one  citizen  m  le.cVO  could  r  r 


: 


he  throw  weight  of  an  ICBM  or 
ibe  the  circumference  of  anni- 
on  likely  to  surround  a  nucleai 
>sion.  In  the  midst  of  the  current 
eration  of  medical  strategies,  not 
latient  in  10,000  can  read  an  X 
"  make  sense  of  a  hospital  bill,  ex- 
the  chemistry  of  aspirin,  or  locate 
osition  of  his  or  her  own  spleen, 
and  large  we  count  our  igno- 
a  blessing,  and  all  present  can  rc- 
thulous  stories  (heard  from  Oprah 
z  National  Enquirer,  if  not  from  a 
I)  about  the  man  with  the  glass 
and  the  woman  safely  returned 
the  grave.  The  media  cater  to 
uperstitions  by  their  incessant 
ling  on  the  fear  of  disease,  and 
leadlines  bring  word  not  only  of 
■ra  in  Africa  and  AIDS  in  Holly- 
I  but  also  of  flesh-eating  bacteria 
mnecticut  and  the  mysterious  ad- 
?  of  liver  spots  among  sunbathers 
rasota  Springs.  Our  credulity  in- 
the  contempt  of  our  appointed 
rs  and  during  the  brief  span  of 
>wn  lifetime  the  practice  of 
cine  in  the  public  hospitals  in- 
ingly  has  become  a  dreaded  ritu- 
it  assigns  to  the  patient  the  role 
ying  victim — an  ordeal  by  eom- 
e  that  requires  rather  than  alle- 
5  the  postures  of  humiliation, 
cause  so  much  of  modern 
cine  is  a  matter  of  faith,  a  good 
'  of  the  procedures  that  its  crit- 
mdemn  as  "waste"  or  "misman- 
ent" — the  ceaseless  filling  (Hit 
rms,  the  ceremonial  taking  of 
J,  the  solemn  murmuring  of 
tyrns — also  can  be  understood  as 
Thorstein  Veblen  in  The  Theo- 
the  Leisure  Class  defined  as  "de- 
observances."  The  goods  and 
:es  in  question  conform  to  w  hat 
;n  called  the  canon  of  honorif- 
iste,  proving  their  inestimable 
i  as  sacrificial  offerings  and  acts 
»ty  by  virtue  of  their  futility  and 
fluous  expense.  The  more  opu- 
he  technology,  or  the  more  cost- 
■  physician's  fee,  the  more  benign 
^resumed  result.  The  supposed 
in  the  system  is  its  bone  and 
iw. 

l>  hold  fast  to  our  beliefs  despite  a 
derable  bulk  of  ev  idence  to  the 
ary.  In  1991,  the  cost  of  health 
n  Greece  and  Spain  amounted,  re- 
ively,  to  $404  and  $848  per  capi- 


ta, and  yet  both  countries  reported 
longer  lite  expectancies  than  did  the 
United  States,  which,  in  that  s.mie 
year,  measured  the  mst  of  its  health 
care  at  $2,868  per  capita. 

Late  last  autumn,  in  response  to  an 
article  by  Willard  Gaylm  published  in 
Harper's  Magazine  under  the  title 
"Faulty  Diagnosis:  Why  Clinton's 
Health-Care  Plan  Won't  Cure  What 
Ails  Us,"  I  received  a  letter  from  Jack 
Heggie,  a  subscriber  in  Boulder,  Col- 
orad< wh<  >  extended  the  line  < >f  argu- 
ment w  ith  a  number  of  mordant 
observations  drawn  fr<  >m  his  cli  >se  read- 
ing of  various  medical  journals — i.e., 
that  when  d<  >cti  >rs  g<  1 1  >n  strike,  as  hap- 
pened in  Los  Angeles  in  1976,  the 
death  rate  declines;  that  in  many  hos- 
pitals as  many  as  40  percent  of  all  med- 
ical diagnoses  (as  subsequently  verified 
on  autopsies)  are  wrong;  that  as  long 
ago  as  N74  American  hospitals  per- 
formed 2.4  million  unnecessary  surgi- 
cal operations  at  a  cost  of  $4  billion 
and  10,000  lives. 

The  parallels  with  the  weapons  in- 
dustry require  little  elaboration.  The 
hospital  surcharges  for  an  aspirin  or 
an  artificial  limb  bear  comparison  to 
the  markups  paid  by  the  Pentagon  for 
a  cruise  missile  or  a  wrench.  Like  the 
military-industrial  complex,  the  med- 
ical-industrial complex  invites  the 
practice  of  large-scale  fraud  (conser- 
vatively estimated  at  $100  billion  a 
year  in  false  billings),  and  neither  en- 
terprise concerns  itself  with  the  nig- 
gling questii  >ns  <  if  supply  and  demand. 
Disease  serves  as  an  appropriately  ex- 
pensive substitute  tor  Bolshevism,  and 
the  prompters  of  the  public  alarm  di- 
rect their  patriotic  anger  at  the  fel- 
low-travelers in  our  midst  w  ho  neglect 
their  aerobic  exercises,  continue  to 
smoke  cigarettes,  and  fail 
~m  ^>        to  eat  their  arugula. 

.M^^ven  it  President  Clinton  man- 
ages to  rearrange  the  country's  health- 
care system,  1  doubt  that  his  reforms 
w  ill  Lave  much  effect  i  >n  the  Amei  ican 
attitudes  toward  sickness  and  health 
Judging  by  this  summer's  newspaper 
accounts,  all  the  familiar  superstitions 
remain  comfortably  in  place.  The  med- 
ical ecclesiastics  came  and  went,  speak- 
ing of  HMOs  and  DRGs  and  HIP(  :s,ot 
"global  budgets"  and  "managed  com- 
petition," but  none  of  the  interested 


parties  (certainl\  n<  >\  the  g 
or  the  insurance  and  pharmaceu 
companies)  raised  awkwardly  exi-U  • 
t  i.i  I  questions  abou  i  the  limit  * 
medicine  or  die  unwillingness  of  the 
American  public  t<  >  make  its  peace  with 
death.  Still  reluctant  to  call  his  cam 
paign  promise  by  its  right  name  (a 
chimera  projected  onto  the  semen  of 
the  out  years),  the  President  redefined 
the  term  "universal  health  coverage" 
to  mean  95  percent  of  the  citizenry  (a 
figure  that  excluded  1  3  million  peo- 
ple) and  set  his  countrymen  the  lesst  >n 
i  >t  he  >w  t<  >  he  a  slav  e — he  iw  ti  >  b<  iw  and 
sti  H  >p  and  bend  the  knee  n<  >t  i  >nly  to  the 
special  interests  and  the  day's  opinion 
polls  hut  also  to  the  belief  that  death  is 
a  mistake  and  disease  an  accident  dis- 
tinctly un-American. 

At  the  end  as  at  the  beginning,  the 
debate  relapsed  into  an  expectant  si- 
lence papered  over  by  the  chatter  of  a 
lobbyist's  "process  points."  After  two 
years  of  waiting  tor  a  miracle — from 
MetLife,  from  the  American  Medical 
Ass<  iciatii  m,  fn  >m  alm<  >st  anvh  >dv  w  ith 
a  steth(  isct  ipe  i  >r  a  ti  imiula  h >r  spinning 
Straw  into  penicillin — the  still  unan- 
swered questions  about  who  pays  for 
what  had  been  remanded  from  the  se- 
cret convocation  of  Hillary  Clinton's 
oracles  to  the  equally  discreet  pro- 
ceedings of  a  conference  committee 
on  Capitol  Hill  instructed  to  recon- 
cile the  tinreconc liable  differences  be- 
tween a  sh.im  hypothesis  proposed  by 
the  I  louse  and  a  sham  hypothesis  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  Although  every 
politic  ian  in  Washington  could  fairly 
guess  that  any  law  passed  by  Congress 
under  the  rubric  of  health-care  reform 
was  hkelv  to  provide  the  American 
people  with  less  care  tor  more  money, 
all  present  professed  devout  faith  in 
the  sublime  paradox  summed  up  by 
Senator  Bob  Kerrey  (D.,  Nehr. )  in  the 
phrase  "All  we  have  to  do  is  to  spend 
more  m  order  to  spent!  less." 

The  chi  >ir .  >t  vt  >ices  singing  the  praise 
of  the  medical-industrial  complex  bor- 
rowed the  liturgies  of  the  old  military- 
industrial  complex  and  replaced  the 
doctrine  ol  mutual  assured  destruction 
wuli  the  doctrine  of  mutual  assured  sal- 
vat  it  in.  The  noti<  >n  presupposes  a  stren- 
uous leap  ot  faith,  but  then  so  did  the 
theories  about  surv  iv  ing  a  nuclear  on- 
slaught, and  so  does  the  story  ot  Sa- 
tan's (.ill  fn  mi  heaven.  ■ 
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[Essay] 

IS  INTERVENTION  A 
THING  OF  THE  PAST? 


From  "Where  Are  the  Great  Powers?  At  Home 
with  the  Kids,"  by  Edward  N.  Luttwak,  in  the 
July/ August  Foreign  Affairs.  Luttwak  is  a  senior 
fellow  at  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies,  in  Washington,  DC.  Luttwak's  essay 
"Grenada:  The  Art  of  War"  appeared  in  the  March 
1985  issue  oj  Harper's  Magazine. 

T 

Ahe  great  powers  have  always  grappled  with 
the  question  of  when  to  intervene  in  foreign 
conflicts.  Historically,  their  decisions  have  been 
a  matter  of  weighing  various  interests:  balance  of 
power,  extension  of  influence,  access  to  natural 
resources.  In  modern  strategy,  none  of  these  fac- 
tors carries  as  much  weight  as  it  used  to.  These 
days,  in  the  war  rooms  of  the  great  powers,  there 
is  a  single  question  on  everyone's  mind:  how 
many  casualties  will  we  have  to  suffer.'  The  risk 
analysis  is  now  largely  a  matter  of  gauging  pub- 
lic opinion,  determining  the  extent  to  which 
the  public  will  tolerate  combat  casualties.  More 
often  than  not,  the  great  powers,  confronted 
with  this  new  calculus,  are  choosing  not  to  en- 
gage in  foreign  conflicts  at  all.  When,  in  fact,  they 
do  choose  combat,  the  casualty  factor  is  the  de- 
cisive one  in  shaping  their  military  strategy. 

The  war  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  has  been 
a  painful  lesson  in  the  new  global  reality.  De- 
spite the  tact  that  the  bloodshed  was  in  their 
backyard,  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  flatly 
refused  to  risk  their  ground  troops  in  combat. 
It  was  only  after  two  years  of  war,  displace- 
ment, and  massacre,  and  with  great  reluctance, 
that  those  countries  agreed  to  the  carefully  cir- 


cumscribed threat  of  NATO  air  strikes. 

In  the  case  of  Haiti,  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
military  dictatorship  has  been  guided  primarily 
by  the  fear  of  public  reaction  to  potential  com- 
bat casualties.  Senate  Minority  Leader  Bob  Dole, 
his  eyes  on  the  latest  opinion  polls,  announced 
last  tall  that  he  "wouldn't  risk  any  American 
lives"  to  restore  democracy  to  that  country. 

Even  in  the  Persian  Gulf  intervention,  the 
imperative  of  minimizing  American  casualties 
dictated  every  military  decision,  from  the  huge 
size  of  the  allied  deployment  to  the  sudden  de- 
cision to  call  oft  the  ground  war.  It  is  n<  >t  hard  t<  i 
imagine  what  would  have  happened  to  the  pub- 
lic's support  of  the  war  effort  it  U.S.  casualties  had 
approached  the  lev  el  ot  any  one  day  of  serious 
fighting  in  either  world  war. 

This  unwillingness  to  tolerate  combat  casu- 
alties is  not  unique  to  democrac  ies.  The  Soviet 
Union's  involvement  in  Afghanistan,  despite 
its  duration,  was  essentially  a  minimalist  cam- 
paign; only  the  largest  towns  and  major  roads 
were  defended.  Soviet  ground  forces  mostly  re- 
mained inside  their  fortified  garrisons,  often  tail- 
ing to  venture  out  even  when  guerrillas  were 
known  to  be  nearby.  At  the  time,  the  explana- 
tion most  commonly  offered  was  the  reluctance 
of  Soviet  commanders  to  rely  on  their  poorly 
trained  conscript  troop-.  We  now  know  better: 
the  Soviet  headquarters  was  under  constant 
pressure  from  Moscow  to  avoid  casualties  at  all 
costs  tor  fear  of  the  outraged  reactions  of  fami- 
lies and  friends. 

The  Afghanistan  example  allows  us  to  elimi- 
nate the  most  common,  and  superficial,  expla- 
nation for  the  refusal  to  accept  even  modest 
numbers  of  combat  casualties:  the  impact  of  tele- 
vision coverage.  Tire  Soviet  Union  never  allowed 
its  population  to  see  any  televised  images  of  war — 
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01  RLE  COMES  TO  RIVERDALE 


From  Archie  Meets  the  Punisher,  a  s'vgle-issue  comic  book  published  jointly  last  August  by  Archie  Comic  Pi 
canons  and  Mane!  Comics.  The  issue,  titled  "VY'Tien  Worlds  Collide,"  brings  together  Archie  Andrews,  "the  vy\ 
American  teenager."  and  the  Punisher,  a  vigilante  waging  "a  one-man  uar  against  crime."  The  tu-o  meet  uher 
Punisher  pursues  a  mobster  to  Rix.erda.le,  Archie's  hometown. 


as  the  United  States  J 1 J  with  Vietnam — and  yet 
the  reaction  of  Soviet  society  to  the  casualties  of 
the  Afghan  War  was  essentially  identical  to  the 
American  reaction  to  the  Vietnam  War.  In  both 
cases,  the  casualties  had  a  deeply  trau- 
matic  effect  on  the  population. 

A  here  i-  .1  more  fundamental  explan 
for  the  new  intolerance  of  combat  casualties  by 
the  world's  great  powers:  the  demographic 
character  of  modern,  postindustrial  societies. 
The  populations  of  the  great  powers  of  histo- 
ry were  commonly  made  up  of  families  of  four, 
five,  or  six  children;  families  of  one,  two,  or 
three  children  were  more  unusual  than  fami- 
lies of  seven,  eight,  or  nine.  On  the  other 
hand,  infant-mortality  rates  were  also  high.  It 
was  entirely  normal  to  lose  one  or  more  chil- 
dren to  disease.  As  any  number  of  historical 
studies  have  shown,  death  itself  was  a  much 
more  normal  part  of  the  familial  experience. 
Given  the  prevalence  of  young  death,  the  loss 
of  one  more  youngster  in  war  had  a  different 
meaning  than  it  has  tor  today's  family  with  its 
two  or  three  children,  all  of  whom  are  ex- 
pected to  survive  and  each  of  whom  repre- 


sents a  larger  share  of  the  family's  emotional 
economy.  To  lose  a  young  family  member  for 
any  reason  was  no  doubt  always  tragic,  yet  a 
death  in  combat  was  not  the  extraordinary 
and  fundamentally  unacceptable  event  it  has 
now  become. 

Even  parents  who  fully  approve  of  their  son's 
or  daughter's  decision  to  join  the  armed  forces  of- 
ten react  with  shock  and  anger  when  their  child 
is  sent  into  a  potential  combat  situation.  And 
they  are  apt  to  view  their  child's  wounding  or 
death  as  an  outrageous  scandal  rather  than  an 
occupational  hazard.  The  Italians,  perhaps  more 
postindustrial  than  most  in  this  sense,  with  Eu- 
rope's lowest  birthrate,  have  a  word  for  these  re- 
actions: mammismo,  which  might  be  translated  as 
"motherism."  These  attitudes  are  not  confined 
to  the  relatives  and  friends  of  servicemen;  they  are 
widely  shared  throughout  postindustrial  society — 
were  shared  even  within  the  Soviet  elite,  it  turns 
out — and  have  great  political  resonance, 
powerfully  constraining  the  use  of 

T,         It  Tee. 
he  days  of  frequent  interventions  by  so- 
called  great  powers  are  over.  And  so,  unless  the 


- 


world  is  content  to  live  with  chronic  disorder 
and  widespread  violence,  a  synthetic  version 
of  interventionism  will  have  to  be  invented. 
Two  rather  improbable  schemes  present  them- 
selves as  potential  options.  Roth  satisfy  the  es- 
sential requirement  of  circumventing  the 
modern  intolerance  of  casualties.  Both  could 
he  organized  quite  efficiently.  Yet  both  would  be 
furiously  opposed  by  the  military  establishment, 
and  both  undeniably  have  unpleasant  moral 
connotations. 

One  scheme  would  be  to  copy  the  model  of 
Britain's  Gurkha  units — the  Nepalese  merce- 
naries first  recruited  during  the  colonial  era 
and  more  recently  used  in  Northern  Ireland 
and  the  Falklands.  The  United  States  could 
recruit  troops  in  some  suitable  region  abroad, 
if  not  in  Nepal  itself.  They  would  be  merce- 
naries, of  course,  but  they  would  be  of  high 
quality,  and  a  common  ethnic  origin  would  en- 
sure their  cohesion.  In  practice,  U.S.  Gurkhas 
would  serve  as  infantry  units,  with  native  U.S. 
forces  providing  the  more  technical  tonus  of 
combat  support  involving  smaller  risks  and 
fewer  casualties. 

The  alternative  is  to  copy  the  foreign-legion 
model,  with  units  that  combine  U.S.  officers 
and  nonnative  volunteers  who  have  renounced 
their  national  allegiance,  perhaps  attracted  by  the 
offer  of  U.S.  citizenship  after  a  given  term  i  >t  ser- 
vice. The  United  States,  incidentally,  raised  eth- 
nic mercenary  units  during  the  Vietnam  War 
with  rather  good  results,  and  it  recruited  indi- 
vidual foreign  volunteers  for  European-based 
special  forces.  So  neither  scheme  is  as  outlandish 
as  it  may  seem. 

If  no  such  solution  can  be  found  to  sidestep  this 
new  reluctance  to  intervene,  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  will  have  to  adapt  to  a 
new  international  situation.  Unchecked  violent 
disorders  have  both  immediate  and  delayed  effects, 
including  disrupted  export  markets,  refugees, 
and  new  sources  of  international  crime  and 
terrorism. 

Perhaps  Americans  will  be  able  to  get  used  to 
such  inconveniences.  But  they  will  also  have  to 
learn  not  to  see,  hear,  or  feel  much  that  would 
otherwise  offend  their  moral  sensibilities.  Rich- 
er inhabitants  of  the  poorest  countries  learn  from 
childhood  how  to  step  politely  over  the  quadru- 
ple-amputee beggar  in  their  path  without  ever  ac- 
tually looking  at  him,  hi  >w  ni  >t  ti  >  see  the  starving 
mother  and  child,  the  wait  and  the  abandoned 
elderly  who  beg  from  them  as  they  walk  into  a 
restaurant  or  bank.  Blindness  can  be  learned, 
and  Americans  will  have  to  learn  how  to  ignore 
avoidable  tragedies  and  atrocities.  Sadly,  the  ex- 
perience of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  shows  that 
Americans  have  already  made  much  progress  in 
that  direction. 


SECRET  WEAPONS 
FOR  THE  CNN  ERA 

From  a  listof  nmleihal  weapons  being  dexelol^ed  i  <r  a n\- 
sideredby  the  Pentagon,  compiled  by  Richard  LA  !ar- 
win,  a  former  consultant  to  the  I  kfense  I  ~>e(xirtment 
anda  fellow  emeritus  at  IBM's  ThontasJ.  Watson  Re- 
search Center,  in  Yorktoum  Heights,  New  York.  ( iar- 
xvin's  list  is  included  in  "New  Applications  of  Nonlethal 
and  Less  l^ethud  Technology,"  in  U.S.  Intervention 
in  the  Post-Cold  War  World,  a  collection  of  essays 
tobe  published  in  December  by  W.  W.  Norton.  In  his 
essay,  Garwin  notes  that  nonlethal  weapons  may  be 
"extremely  valuable  in  intervention  where  the  '(  'NN 
effect'  puts  a  great  premium  on  minimizing  or  elimi- 
nating casualties ,  particularly  am.  rng  n<  ma  nnbatants . " 

Antitraction  Technology  (or  "Slickum"):  Using  air- 
borne delivery  systems  or  human  agents,  we  can 
spread  or  spray  Teflon-type,  envin  mmentally  neu- 
tral lubricants  on  railroad  tracks,  ramps,  runw  ays, 
even  stairs  and  equipment,  potentially  denying 
their  use  for  a  substantial  period.  Such  lubricants 
are  costly  and  time-consuming  to  remov  e. 

RoachMotels  (or  "Stickum"):  Polymer adhesives, 
delivered  by  air  or  on  the  ground,  can  "glue" 
equipment  in  place  and  keep  it  from  operating. 

Window  Breaking  via  Some  Boom:  Not  a  totally 
nonlethal  weapon  tor  people  on  the  streets  be- 
low high-rise  buildings,  this  could  be  accom- 
plished by  low-altitude  supersonic  flight. 

Super  caustics:  Supercaustics  can  be  millions  of 
tunes  more  caustic  than  hydrofluoric  acid.  A 
round  of  jellied  superacids  could  destroy  the  op 
tics  i if  heavily  arm< 'ted  vehicles,  penel rate  glass, 
or  silently  destroy  key  weapons  systems. 

The  Crime  from  Hell:  A  layer  of  paint  w  eighing 
less  than  a  gram  per  square  meter  can  totally 
block  light  through  a  windshield,  viewing  win- 
dow, or  sensor  lens.  Alternatively,  encountering 
very  fine  dust  at  the  speed  of  a  fast  aircraft  can 
micro-crater  (sandblast)  a  windshield  In  ei- 
ther case,  the  utility  of  a  weap<  >n  is  destn  >yed  un- 
less or  until  the  surface  can  be  cleaned  or 
restored. 

Foam,  Sticky  or  Hard:  To  immobilize  people  or  to 
render  them  less  effective.  Imagine  try  ing  to  con- 
duct your  normal  business  in  a  world  covered 
with  raspberry  jam. 

Anesthetics:  "Gas"  could  be  used  to  put  people  to 
sleep.  Tiny  darts  loaded  with  an  appn  ipriate  anes- 
thetic (fentanyl,  ft  >r  instance)  a  mid  d<  >  this  m<  ire 
selectively  and  with  a  wide  safety  margin. 

Infrasound:  Wry  low -frequency  sound  genera- 
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urn  i  [i>  incapacitate  humans  by 
.  ut-ing  dis.  ■!  u  ntai :.  in,  nausea,  vomiting,  or  bow- 
I  -|  iniiis  v  i  »,  eases  .1-  soon  as  the  gen- 

uine •  !  •  II,  vvitli  no  lingering  physical  or 


|Warning| 

THEG.OT.  PULLS 
OUT  THE  BIG  GUNS 


From  a  "Resolution  o)  C  Condemnation"  sent  by  David 
A  Norcross,  general  counsel  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tioiuiU  'ornmittee,  to  thirty-eighi  Republican  members 
oj  C  Congress  on  August  10,  the  day  before  a  critical 
House  vote  on  President  l  Clintons  crime  bill.  I  he 
ihirty-eighi  Republicans  had  crossed  party  lines  in 
May  in  vote  in  favor  oj  a  federal  ban  on  assault 
u'ea/xms;  the(  linum  bill  would  have  enacted  dun  ban. 
Afiei  receiving  ihe  resolution,  which  was  never  offi' 
i  ially  apfrroved  by  the  K'Nt ,',  twenty-nine  oj  the  thir- 
ty-eight Republicans  votedagainsi  the  bill:  the  lined  vote 
10  block  the  bill  was  225  to  210. 

\Y 

▼  YHEREAS  the  Platform  oj  the  Republi- 
can Party  supports  the  right  oj  the  individual 
Americ  an  ^  1 1  izen  to  keep  and  bear  arms;  and 

Wl  IEREAS  .i  betrayal  oj  the  most  basic  foun- 
dation of  the  Republic. m  Party  is  ;i  denial  and 
reject mii  ol  one's  own  Republicanism;  and 

WHEREAS  thai  basic  lound.it  ion  w  as  put  to  a 
test  on  May  5,  1994,  when  the  I  LS.  1  louse  of  Rep- 
resentat  ives  v<  »ted  on  1 1R  4296,  a  bill  banning  cer- 
tain  vagueh  defined  types  >  >t  tire, inns,  and  that  bill 
passed  by  a  vote  of  216  to  2 14,  with  thirty-eight  Re- 
publicans voting  tor  that  hill;  and 

Wl  IEREAS  the  Republican  Party  is  ,i  "big  tent" 
ih, it  enci  impasses  all  races,  ayes,  handicaps,  and  dif- 
(ering  perspec  t  ives  >  m  many  issues  hut  n<  »t  i  >n  the 
tiindament.il  issue  » 'I  the  rights  i  >t  the  individual; 

NOWTHERHI  ORI:  BF  IT  RESOLVED  that 
the  Republican  National  (  Committee  condemns 
those  thirty-eight  Congressmen  tor  voting  in 
derogation  ol  t  he  individual  American  citizen's 
right  n  i  keep  and  hear  arms;  and 

RE  IT  Fl  IRTI  IER  RESOLVED  that  the  Re- 
publican Nation. il  Committee  diall,  hereafter, 
dein  .ill  Republican  Party  funding  to  any  and  all 
ol  those  thirty-eight  Congressmen  should  they 
-cck  reelei  t  i<  »n;  and 

BE  □  I  I  R  I I  IER  RES(  )LVED  thai  the  Re- 
publican Nation. il  Committee  shall  seek  alter- 
native, real  Republican  candidates  for  the  seats 
i  it  those  (.  Congressmen. 


|Menu  irandum] 

NOT  ENOUGH 
INTELLIGENCE? 


From  an  internal  memorandum  on  Aldnch  Ames, 
sent  in  /  )cccmhcr  by  the  (Central  Intelligence 
Agency's  C  Counterintelligence  ('enter  to  its  Office  oj 
Security.  The  memo  recommended  an  investigation 
oj  the  "lavish  spending  habits"  oj  Ames,  then  a 
counterintelligence  agent  for  the  CIA.  No  specific 
investigation  oj  Ames  was  undertaken  as  a  result  of 
the  memo;  twelve  days  after  it  was  written,  Ames 
gave  Russian  intelligence  agents  the  name  of  a  new 
(.'/A  informant  inside  the  KGB.  The  memo  was 
released  by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence in  August. 

T 

A  he  Counterintelligence  Center  has  learned 
the  following  information  about  Aldrich  Ames 
and  bis  spouse,  Rosario  C.  Ames: 

On  September  6,  1989,  Ames  and  his  spouse 
purchased  a  home  located  in  Arlington,  Virginia, 
h  >r  $540,000.  There  is  in  >  record  of  a  mortgage  tiled 
with  Arlington  County.  A  credit  check  conduct- 
ed in  September  1990  also  tailed  to  disclose  a 
mortgage.  Ames  and  his  spouse  lived  in  an  apart- 
ment prior  to  the  purchase  of  the  above  home. 

In  November  1989,  Ames  was  renovating  the 
kitchen  of  his  new  home  and  redecorating.  He 
w  as  sparing  no  expense. 

Upon  his  return  from  Rome  in  July  1989, 
Ames  purchased  a  white  Jaguar.  The  automo- 
bile is  valued  at  approximately  $49,500. 

On  August  1,  1989,  Ames  exchanged  $22,107 
worth  ot  Italian  lira  at  First  Virginia  Bank  in 
Arlington. 

On  February  19,  1986,  Ames  deposited 
$13,500  into  a  checking  account  at  Dominion 
Federal  Rank  in  Vienna,  Virginia. 

On  October  18,  1985,  Ames  deposited  $15,660 
at  Dominion  Federal  Bank. 

Although  we  are  certainly  concerned  with 
the  above  information,  there  may  be  a  logical  ex- 
planation  tor  Ames's  spending  habits.  Between 
1 985  and  1990,  Ames's  mother  died.  We  do  not 
know  il  Ames  received  any  money  or  property 
from  insurance  or  an  inheritance.  A  review  of 
public  records  in  the  county  where  his  mother 
lived  could  answer  the  question  ot  inheritance. 
Unfortunately,  we  do  nor  know  the  location  of 
his  mother's  last  residence.  We  have  been  in- 
formed that  Ames's  mother's  obituary  was  listed 
in  the  Washington  Post.  She  was  formerly  em- 
ployed as  a  teacher  in  Fairfax  County. 

The  money  could  also  bas  e  come  from  his  in- 
laws. .Ames's  in-laws  w  ere  well-connected  polit- 
ically in  Colombia. 

There  is  a  degree  of  urgency  involved  in  our  re- 


Let's  face  it  Planning 
foi  tomorrow  is  easu  u 
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Ensurins  the  future 
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quest  | ti  <i  an  c  -ri14.1t inn].  Since  Ames  has  been 
assigned  to  (  !'  K  Counterintelligence  (-enter], 
his  access  ha-,  hi  1  ;i  limited  to  a  degree.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  are  qui*  klv  running  out  of  things  for 
him  todo  w  ithout  granting  him  greater  access.  It 
isourhopt  toai  least  get  Ames  through  polygraph 
hetore  we  are  forced  to  take  such  action. 


[Press  Release] 

THE  INTIMACY 
SWAT  TEAM 

From  a  biography  oj  joe  and  Henry  Gum:,  dis- 
tributed to  (he  press  fry'  \  iew  Film  and  \  ideo,  the  (  '.al- 
abasas,  California,  television'  and  film-production 
company  owned  by  the  C  tantz  brothers. 

T 

M.  Ik-  work  of  hrothet  team  Joe  and  Henry 
Gant:  explores  the  most  intimate  aspects  of  re- 
lationships and  families.  Their  talent  lies  in  their 
ability  to  get  real  people  to  open  up  fur  the  cam- 
era in  sensitive  and  vulnerable  situations.  They 
have  used  film,  telev  ision,  photography,  and  writ- 
ing  to  investigate  the-  most  emotional  moments 
of  real  people's  lives. 

C  Couples  Arguing,  coproduced  by  (  Channel  4  in 
England,  shows  real  couples  in  the  midst  of  ac- 
tual arguments  filmed  in  tlieir  <  iwn  h<  imes.  T >  cre- 
ate tin-  documentary  the  crew  wore  beepers  and 
were  on  call  twenty-four  hours  a  day  for  three 
months.  When  .1  participating  couple  began  to  ar- 
gue, they  called  the  crew  and  then  waited  in  sep- 
arate rooms  until  the  crew  arrived.  I  'sing  a  mobile 
pri  kIuc  t  ion  unit,  the  ^  rew  w<  luld  rush  <  >ver  and  be 
ready  to  tape  w  ithin  thirtv  minutes  of  receiving 
the  call. 

In  Search  oj  Love  and  Fame  is  .1  pilot  the  Gant: 
brothers  recently  produced  in  cooperation  with 
1 1  BO  Independent  Productions.  This  reality  se- 
ries ti k uses  ( >n  hi >th  the  pers<  mal  and  pn tfessional 
lives  1  >t  eight  up-and-coming  perti irmers  trying  ro 
make  it  in  Hollywood.  Video  crews  are  on  call 
night  and  day  to  capture  the  subjects'  every  move, 
from  personal  crisis  to  professional  triumph  and 
failure. 

Tenderness  is  Joe  (Jane's  most  recent  hook  of 
photographs.  In  order  to  take  these  photographs 
of  real  couple-  in  tender  moment-,  Joe  advertised 
f<  ir  couples  who  "sincerely  k  >vc  each  1  ither."  When- 
ever the  chosen  couples  found  themselves  in  ,1 
tender  moment  they  beeped  Joe,  and  he  would 
rush  over  to  their  apartment  with  his  camera. 


[Manual] 

BLEEDING  HEART 
OF  DARKNESS 


From  a  manual  issued  by  Maxus  Ecuador  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  oj  a  Texas-based  oil  company,  to  its  em- 
ployees who  work  in  Ecuador  on  land  inhabited  by 
the  Waorani,  a  native  tribe. 

\ 

K  ou  work  tor  Maxus.  You  are  a  guest  in  Wao- 
rani territory.  They  expect  you  to  show  absolute 
respect  tor  their  customs,  their  belongings,  their 
families,  and  especially  their  women. 

All  contacts  with  the  Waorani  should  be 
avoided.  However,  if  you  have  an  unforeseen 
encounter  with  a  Wao,  keep  calm.  Remember 
that,  in  general,  the  Waorani  are  always  armed 
with  spears  and  shotguns  tor  protection  and  hunt- 
ing and  that  they  speak  loudly  and  make  many 
gestures.  You  should  not  think  that  these  are 
signs  of  attack.  Do  not  show  fear  or  make  any  ges- 
ture that  might  seem  aggressive.  Tell  the  Wao 
that  you  are  his  friend  and,  looking  at  his  face, 
repeat  these  words:  "Waponi,  amigo  Waorani, 
boto  Maxus."  ("Greetings,  Waorani  friend,  I  am 
Maxus.")  Report  to  your  supervisor  so  that  he  can 
talk  to  the  Wao  and  resolve  the  situation. 

The  Waorani  believe  in  common  ownership. 
For  them,  everything  belongs  to  everyone.  Their 
concept  of  private  property  is  not  the  same  as 
ours.  It  you  understand  this  idea,  then  you  will 
also  understand  why  they  come  to  the  camps 
and  working  areas  and  ask  you  tor  things.  We  are 
in  their  territory,  and  they  consider  our  belong- 
ings to  he  for  common  use.  Do  not  keep  food  in 
the  open.  To  find  food  and  not  to  take  it  is  un- 
thinkable for  the  Waorani.  It  there  are  any  re- 
quests for  tools,  objects,  or  food,  contact  Maxus 
Community  Relations  personnel  immediately. 
It  the  demand  is  urgent,  offer  the  Waorani  some 
food. 

The  Waoratn's  past  is  full  of  violence:  tribal 
wars,  tights  with  trespassers,  and  tights  for  per- 
sonal revenge.  Although  nowadays  the  Waorani 
are  better  aligned  with  Western  customs,  they  still 
firmly  believe  that  an  offense  must  be  avenged 
and  that,  like  good  hunters,  they  must  defend 
their  women,  territory,  animals,  and  farms. 

Like  all  human  beings,  the  Waorani  are  jeal- 
ous about  women.  Any  insinuation  could  be  in- 
terpreted as  flirting.  You  must  treat  Waorani 
women  the  same  way  you  would  like  strangers  to 
treat  your  own  wife  and  daughters. 

You  offend  a  Wao  it  you  make  a  promise  that 
you  do  not  keep.  Newer  offer  something  that  you 
cannot  give,  and  never  lie  just  to  get  rid  of  a 
problem.  Say  simply  "No"  or  "Wait,  let  me  ask 
it  I  can  do  this." 


ll  you  offend  ;i  Wao,  he  w  ill  never  argue  back; 
he  will  merely  go  away  quietly.  However,  he 
might  return  without  your  knowledge  for  the 
purpose  of  killing.  A  Wao  never  threatens;  he 
takes  direct  action. 

You  must  respect  the  Waorani  culture.  Do  not 
offend  the  Waorani  and  do  not  lie  to  them.  Your 
life  and  your  work  depend  on  it.  We  and  they  are 
equals;  our  differences  are  in  our  respective  cul- 
tures and  histories.  Maxus  has  confidence  in  you. 


THE  PERSISTENCE 
OF  THE  FRONTIER 


From  "The  Adventures  oj  the  Frontier  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Centurs ,"  by  Patneia  Nelson  Limerick,  in  The 
Frontier  in  American  Culture,  to  he  published  this 
month  by  the  University  oj  (  lalifomia  Press,  in  con- 
junction with  an  exhibit  at  (.  Chicago's  Newberry  Library 
Limerick  teaches  history  at  the  University  oj  Col- 
orado; she  is  the  author  oj  The  Legacy  of  G  inquest. 

T 

Abe  year  1988  marked  the  fortieth  anniver- 
sary of  humanity's  escape  fr<  «m  zippers  and  buttons. 
In  May  of  that  year  the  science  magazine  Dis- 
cover published  an  article  commemorating  the 
occasion.  "Velcro,"  the  headline  read,  "The  Final 
Frontier."  To  a  specialist  in  western  American 
history,  such  as  myself,  this  is  a  title  to  ponder.  In 
what  sense  might  Velcro  constitute  a  frontier.' 

In  his  landmark  18LH  essay  "The  Significance 
of  the  Frontier  in  American  1  listory,"  Frederick 
Jackson  Turner  ottered  .1  clear  and  concrete  def- 
inition: the  frontier  was  a  place  occupied  by  few- 
er than  two  people  per  square  mile.  Thus,  it  the 
headline  writer  followed  Turner's  detinit  i<  in,  the 
Velcro  Frontier  would  he  a  place  where  fewer 
than  two  people  per  square  mile  used  Velcro. 
The  writer,  on  the  other  hand,  might  have  been 
following  one  of  the  more  poetic  and  less  precise 
Turnerian  definitions,  finding  in  a  s.  iciety's  choice 
ot  fasteners  a  symbolic  line  between  w  ilderness 
and  human  culture,  backwardness  and  progress, 
savagery  and  civilizati<  in.  The  hahit-b(  nind  users 
of  zippers  w  ould  now  represent  the  primitive  and 
backward  people  of  North  America,  with  the 
hardy,  adventurous  users  of  Velcro  living  on  the 
cutting  edge  ot  progress. 

Historians  of  the  American  West  might  puz- 
zle over  the  shifting  definitions  of  the  word  "fron- 
tier," hut  tew  readers  experience  any  confusion 
when  they  see  this  headline.  To  them,  the  fron- 
tier analogy  says  simply  that  makers,  marketers, 
and  users  ot  Velcro  stand  on  the  edge  ot  exciting 
possibilities.  Velcro  is  a  frontier  because  Velcro 


has  thousands  of  still-to-be  imagined  uses 
most  Americans  in  the  twentieth  ccntur\ 
term  "frontier"  is  perfectly  clear. 

"FY  mtier,"  the  historian  David  Wr<  >bel  writes, 
"has  become  a  metaphor  for  promise,  progress, 
and  ingenuity."  And  yet  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  frontier  and  the  American  mind  is 
ni  >t  a  simple  ( me.  C  .'lear  and  predictable  1  in  nu  >si 
occasions,  the  idea  of  the  frontier  is  still  capable 
of  sudden  twists  and  shifts  ot  meaning. 

One  confusing  vision  ot  the  frontier  can  be 
found  where  it  is  reconstructed:  at  Disneyland's 
Frontierland.  There  is,  fur  instance,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  frontier's  geographical  location.  On 
one  side  of  a  path,  a  roller  ci  >aster  rushes  tbn  nigh 
a  mine  that  is  carved  into  a  southwestern  mesa. 
On  the  <  ither  side  of  the  path,  the  great  river,  with 
its  stately  steamboat,  r<  'lb  by.  Where  is  the  tn  m- 
tier?  Evidently  where  New  Mexico  hi  irderson  the 


I  Press  Release] 

CASHING  IN  ON  O.  J., 
RELUCTANTLY 

Fnnn  (/  press  release  issued  in  July  by  Signature 
Rookies,  a  Fleetville,  Pennsylvania,  company  thai 
manufactures  sports  trading  cards. 

Q  |une  L  1 994,  only  days  before  the  mur- 
ders ot  Nicole  Simpson  and  Ronald  Goldman, 
O.  ].  Simpson  signed  a  contract  with  Signature 
Rc  u  ikies  stating  that  he  w  ill  persi  mall\  hand-sign 
one  thousand  trading  cuds.  In  consultation  to- 
day with  his  agent,  Signature  Rookies  was  as- 
sured that  O.  J.  intends  t<  1  sign  the  cards  regardless 
ot  current  circumstances. 

Obviously,  Signature  Rookies  is  saddened  by 
these  latest  events.  It  is  truK  a  tragic  situation  for 
all  parties  involved.  Although  we  are  uncom- 
fortable with  the  circumstances,  we  have  dec  id- 
ed t<  1  affirm  our  position  regarding  I  V  I  Simps*  >n. 
O.  J.  was  selected  tor  iin  lusion  in  the  Signature 
Rookies  series  based  on  his  ac\  omplishments  1  in 
the  football  field.  The  final  verdict  of  the  OS.  ju- 
dicial system  shouhl  not  and  will  not  negate  Simp- 
son's status  as  one  ot  the  greatest  athletes  ever  to 
play  in  the  NIT 

The  Signature  Rookies  product  containing 
O.  |.  Simpson  cards  can  be  found  at  local  base- 
ball/hohhy  stores,  Card  industry  experts  speculate 
that  these  card-  c< mid  bee  1  »me  the  m<  >st  valuable 
cards  e\  er! 


READINGS  21 


Misvi-  ■  re  western  gold  and  silver 

miner  Hrectl\.  unto  steamboats 

■  i  :<_:  gallery  ai  the  entrance 
oilers  can  take  firearms  in 


BRAND 

(  tmmry  Music  Market  Update,"  no.  2,  a 
newsletter  published  by  Country  Musk  Magazine, 
ni  Western,  i  Umnecticut.  I  *  sing  data  suppliedby  the 
Simmons  Market  Research  Bureau,  Country  Mu- 
sh, compared  the  buying  patterns  oj  country-music 
fans  with  these  oj  the  nation  as  a  whole;  an  "index" 
score  oj  100  represents  the  average  nationwide  con- 
sumption oj  it  given  hand. 


Products  thai  country-music  buyers  are  most  likely 
to  purchase: 

Brand  Index 

Lee's  Famous  Recipe  Chicken  265 

Kibhles  "N  Bits  'N  ( iravy  dog  food  262 

Memorex  audio-recording  tapes  245 

C  Ihevy  true  ks  22ft 

British  Sterling  cologne  228 

Slim-Fast  diet  meal  replacement  22  ^ 

Purina  C  )at  (.  .'In  iw  2  16 

Sun  Country  wine  coolers  208 

Diet  cherry  RC  Cola  204 

Cool  Ranch  Doritos  202 

A  &  W  restaurant  meals  195 

Wild  Turkey  whiskey  189 

Sony  videocassette  t;ipes  18°- 

Stetson  cologne  188 

Bud  Light  184 

Wrangler  jeans  1  76 

Winston  cigarettes  175 

Prodw.  is  that  country-music  buyers  are  k'ast  likely  to 

purchase: 

/■fiiinJ  Index 

Sergio  Valente  jeans  26 

1  k  nn  Man  li.mt  dinner  wine  M 

Fila  sneakers  5  J 

I  Vn. 4  ,i  v»  idka  J5 

e     f  Laurent  aftershave  55 

.    1 :    Steam  beer  58 

Newp<  ><;  v  i  1  irettes  49 

American  Lxpress  Gold  Card  58 

Caffeine  tree  Tab  58 


hand  and  shout  at  a  variety  of  targets — includ- 
ing a  railroad  tram,  winding  irs  way  through  a 
sculpted  landscape.  But  if  you  are  shooting  at  a 
nam,  then  who — in  this  frontier  role-playing — 
are  you.'  Which  side  are  you  on?  It  you  are  firing 
ai  the  tram,  then  you  seem  to  he  either  a  hostile 
Indian  or  a  murderous  and  larcenous  outlaw. 
What  is  going  on  here?  Is  the  visitor  receiving  an 
invitation  to  play  with  point  of  view,  to  recon- 
sider the  whole  question  of  the  identity  and  in- 
terests of  good  guys  and  had  guys,  champions  of 
progress  and  opponents  of  progress?  Or  is  this 
casting  of  the  railroad  as  target  simply  an  attempt 
by  Disneyland's  designers  to  create  a  scene  chock- 
full  of  the  shapes  and  forms  that  will  say  "frontier," 
with  the  assumption  that  any  visitor  so  stimu- 
lated v  isually  will  fall  into  step  with  the  mythic 
patterns  of  frontier  lite,  pick  up  a  gun, 
and  blast  away  at  whatever  is  in  sight? 

Clearly,  the  work  of  academic  historians 
has  had  virtually  no  impact  either  on  Disney- 
land's vision  of  the  frontier  or  on  the  thinking 
of  Disneyland's  visitors.  That  cheerful  and  com- 
plete indifference  to  the  work  of  frontier  histo- 
rians may,  in  truth,  he  the  secret  of  the  place's 
success. 

Academic  historians  have  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  tune  to  questioning,  clarifying,  debunking, 
asserting,  denying,  and  defending  the  usefulness 
of  the  term  "frontier."  1  myself  have  pitched 
headfirst  into  this  tray,  directing  at  the  f-word  ev  - 
ery kind  of  argument  and  objection  I  could  imag- 
ine. The  idea  of  the  frontier  is  ethnocentric, 
placing  Anglo-Americans  at  the  center  of  the  sto- 
ry and  placing  everyone  else  at  the  edges.  It  is, 
moreov  er,  a  term  that  breaks  down  into  great 
fuzziness  when  one  tries  to  define  its  beginning 
and  ending.  Perhaps  most  important,  this  is  a 
word  coated  with  a  thick  and  impermeable  lay- 
er of  associations  accumulated  from  James  Fen- 
imore  Cooper,  dune  novels,  western  movies,  and 
Marlboro  cigarette  advertisements.  With  this 
indissoluble  coating  of  stale  imagery,  the  word 
"In  .niier,"  I  have  said  on  many  occasions,  uses  you 
before  you  can  use  it. 

And  yet,  in  early  middle  age,  one  winces  at  the 
prospect  of  liv  ing  the  rest  of  one's  life  .is  a  bro- 
ken record;  my  opposition  to  the  term  is  weak- 
ening. Some  of  my  newfound  flexibility  on  this 
subject  comes,  I  confess,  from  the  personal  ex- 
perience of  hav  ing  to  teach  a  survey  course  on 
American  history.  Repeatedly  during  the  course, 
in  front  of  a  hundred  students,  1  would  encounter 
a  dilemma  of  expression.  I  would  want  to  refer 
to  the  white  people  living  at  the  edge  of  the 
colonial  Pennsylvania  settlement  or  to  refer  to 
the  settlers  living  with  Daniel  Boone  in  Ken- 
tucky. 1  would,  in  other  words,  pretty  clearly 
want  to  sav  the  f-word.  But  I  had  a  public  posi- 


i 


"Buffalo  Medicine,"  byjohn  Nieto,  part  of  a  one-man  show  on  display  List  May  at)  ( 'acciola  ( >al- 
leries,  in  New  York  City.  Nieto  lives  in  I  '.<nrales,  New  Mexico 


tion  to  uphold,  and  1  would  not  say  the  f-word. 
The  result  was  that  I  sometimes  took  a  sentence 
or  two  to  s;i\-  what  others  could  say  with  .1  sin- 
gle adjective  or  noun. 

These  episodes  gave  me  unexpected  empathy 
with  the  addicted  users  of  the  w  ord  "frontier,"  and 
that  empathy  provides  the  bedrock  tor  the  ex- 
planation behind  the  truce  <  if  termini  >1<  igy  I  n<  >w 
offer.  But  the  other  part  of  the  explanation  lies 
in  a  recognition  of  the  shared  hopelessness,  pow- 
erlessness,  and  defeatedness  of  our  positions. 
Scholars  who  are  holding  on  to  the  use  of  the 
wore!  "frontier"  and.  scholars  who  have  rejected 
it  hold  one  thing  in  common:  the  public  is  p. ly  - 
ing absolutely  no  attention  to  either  of  us.  Look 
wherever  you  like — Disney's  Front icrland,  new  s- 
paper headlines,  book  titles,  politicians'  speech- 
es, proniotion.il  literature  for  NASA — and  it  is 
perfectly  evident  that  the  public  has  a  very  clear 
understanding  of  the  word  "frontier"  and  that 
this  understanding  has  no  relation  at  all  to 
the  definitional  struggling  of  contemporary 
histi  irians. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  Alaskan  license 
plate.  Alaska  is  a  state  with  an  enormous  amount 
of  unpopulated  land,  but  it  is  also  a  state  where 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  live  not  outdoors 
in  nature,  but  in  cities.  In  that  very  urbanized 
state,  each  automobile  sports  a  license  plate  with 
the  words  "Alaska:  The  Last  Frontier."  Not  a 


single  one  of  the  drivers,  I  .1111  willing  to  bet, 
understands  this  to  mean  "Alaska:  The  Last 
Zone  i  if  i  'ultural  InterpcnetratH  >n  and 

MC  \  intested  1  legem<  my." 
any  historians  have  recently  lamented 
"the  disuniting  of  America"  through  the  cxpan- 
sii  m  1  »t  multicultural  hist<  iry.  We  hear  frequent  ex- 
pressii  ms  i  >f  n<  istalgia  fi  >r  an  imagined  era  of  unity, 
heti  ire  an  emphasis  t  >n  race,  c  lass,  and  gender  di- 
vided Americans  into  contesting  units  and  in- 
terests, but  matters  are  by  n<  1  means  as  disunited 
as  the  lamenters  think.  When  African  American 
civil-rights  leaders  comfortably  refer  to  them- 
selves as  "pioneers,"  w  hen  Rev.  Jesse  |ackson  de- 
fines his  campaign  to  end  violence  by  blacks 
against  blacks  ,is  "the  new  frontier  of  the  civil- 
rights  movement,"  then  the  ide  1  of  the  frontier 
and  the  pioneer  have  clearly  become  :i  kind  of 
multicultural  comiru  in  pn  iperty.  L<  >gk  and  hist*  >ry 
say  thai  1  he  fr<  mtier  was,  in  t.iet ,  a  place  where  vi- 
c ilence  served  the  causes  1 4  racial  suK irdinal  ion, 
but  a  more  powerful  emotion. il  understanding 
s.i\s  that  the  frontier  is  where  people  of  courage 
have  gone  to  take  a  stand  tor  (he  right  and  the 
good.  As  encounters  wub  scholars  from  other 
countries  demonstrate,  ibis  is  not  just  multicul- 
tural; this  is  intemati<  nal.  Many  people  from  the 
Philippines,  fr<  im  Senegal  and  Thailand — people 
with  plenty  of  reasons  to  resent  the  frontier  men- 


uln\  and  the  cowboy  diplomacy  inflicted  ; 
their  nations  hy  our  natii  >n  nonetheless  grev.  i  ip 
watching  western  movies  and  yearning  toi  life 
on  the  open  range.  When  it  comes  to  the  idea  i  i 
the  Iron  tier,  people  of  a  wide  range  of  ethnic  ities 
allow  ln'jk  and  history  to  yield  to  the  much 
greater  power  of  inherited  image. 

\-  .1  mental  artifact,  the  frontier  has  dem 
l\!  an  asti  mishing  stickiness  anel  persist* : 

i»  \  irtually  the  flypaper  of  our  mental  woi 
attaches  itself  to  everything — healthful  ;-, 
spat  i.  shuttles,  e  ivil-rights  campaigns,  heart  irans- 
plants,  industrial-product  development,  iiuisk.i1  in- 
novations.  Packed  lull  of  nonsense  and  go<  ifiness 
lammed  with  nationalistic  self-congratulation, 
the  image  of  the  tr«  >nt  ier  is  nonetheless  universally 
recognized  and  laden  with  positive  assoi  iations. 

Historians  may  hope  that  eventually — per- 
haps sometime  in  the  next  century — the  popu- 
lar o  incept  u  in  of  the  In  mtier  will  begin  to  reckon 
with  i he  i. omplex it y  of  the  westward  movement 
and  lis  consequences.  But  for  now  we  will  have 
t<  i  settle  fi  ir  the  realm  :  that  whether  or  not  n  suits 
anyone's  preferenc  e,  the  c<  incept  i  if  i  he  fr<  ml  ier 
works  .is  .1  cultural  glue — a  menial  and  emo- 
tional fastener  that,  in  some  very  curious  and 
unexpected  ways,  holds  us  together. 


[Editors'  Non-| 

HEATH  BE  NOT 
WELL-ENDOWED 


From  the  Mau/i  issue  of  I  lustier  Busty  Beauties, 
North  America's  Bream  Magazine,"  published  by 

ll  s  is  a  sexy,  fun-tilled  fan- 

tasy  magazine,  hut  we  can'i  ignore  the  grim  re- 
alities ,  >i  hie  Our  editorial  statt  agonized  over 
whether  to  puhlish  a  posthumous  photo  set  of 
Crystal  lopps,  who  died  lust  weeks  after  posing 
t<  >r  a  magazine  layout.  Exercising  what  we  felt 
was  L'o<>d  taste  during  a  painful  period  for  hei 
familv,  friends,  and  tans,  we  chose  not  to  run  the 

Indeed,  D'lH  was  .i  tragic  year  tor  all  of  us 
Candi  Cumimngs,  showcased  in  our  April  1992 
issue,  died  i  'I  natural  causes,  and  Fluffy  Pillows  took 

lei  Bit  ly  Katun,  was 
printed   I  hese  three  ladies  brought  much  joy  to 
m'  w  e'd  like  to  coin  e\  i  an 
:  nmlie     nd  loved  i  >nes. 


: 

WHERE  THE 
SOULS  ARE 


From  The  National  Directory  of  Haunted  Places, 
K  Dennis  William  llauck,  published  by  Alhanor 
Press  in  Sacramento,  California.  The  directory 
contains  background  information  and  travel  direc- 
tions for  marc  than  2,000  locations  in  the  United 
States  "where  something  strange  and  unexplain- 
able  is  happening." 

Stoner  House,  Dark  Harbor,  Maine 

No  matter  how  many  times  the  carpet  is  re- 
placed in  the  parlor  of  this  wood-frame  house,  it 
lumps  up  in  the  center  of  the  room  and  blood 
stains  appear  on  the  surface.  The  phenomenon  has 
plagued  several  families  since  1900,  when  Salathiel 
Stoner  owned  the  house.  Stoner  met  Amanda 
Carter  in  Falls  Church,  Virginia,  and  brought  her 
back  to  Maine  to  be  his  wife.  Amanda  hated  her 
husband's  austere  house  and  Legged  him  tor  a  car- 
pet for  the  cold  parlor  floor.  After  months  of  nag- 
ging and  violent  arguments,  Salathiel  sailed  to 
Bangor  and  brought  back  a  beautiful,  red -rose  car- 
pel. But  as  he  laid  it  in  the  parlor  and  started  to 
nail  it  dow  n,  his  wife  told  him  that  she  hated  the 
carpet  as  much  as  she  hated  him.  In  a  blind  fury, 
Salathiel  raised  his  hammer  and  beat  Amanda 
bloody.  Then  he  proceeded  to  nail  down  the  car- 
pel right  ov  er  her  body.  Bleeding  profusely,  Aman- 
da spent  two  days  under  the  carpet  before  she 
finally  expired.  Salathiel  ignored  the  hump  in  his 
parlor  carpel  even  when  friends  came  to  visit.  He 
was  committed  to  an  insane  asylum  in  Portland, 
bul  the  house  has  not  forgotten  his  deed. 

Kellner  House,  San  Diego,  California 

When  Peggy  Kellner  bought  this  bungalow 
in  PJ(i4,  she  had  no  idea  that  the  house  was  al- 
ready occupied  by  the  spirit  of  a  former  owner, 
\  ictoria  Magee.  The  ghost  communicates  her 
decorating  tastes  by  smashing  statues  and  turn- 
ing pictures  she  does  not  like  to  the  wall.  She 
bangs  cabinet  doors  and  throws  objects  across 
the  mom  it  a  man  stays  overnight  or  it  guests 
play  Monopoly.  1  Ier  apparition  once  appeared  to 
i  visiting  accountant  who  was  idly  strumming  an 
antique  harp  while  waiting  to  see  Peggy.  The 
ghost  s.ud  to  he  r,  "Don't  do  that,  just  go  sit 
down!"  Hie  accountant  left  so  quickly  that  she 
left  her  purse  behind. 

DaV  mci's  Restaurant,  Nerr  York  City 

I  he  phantom  of  an  alcoholic  Madison  Av- 
enue advert  ising  executive,  who  committed  sui- 
cide,  leases  empty  martini  glasses  on  the  bar 
here  and  scribbles  ael  slogans  on  the  walls. 


\\asked  Parents  with  Baby,"  by  Marietta  Pathy  Alien.  From  Masked  Culture:  The  ( ireenwich  Village  1  Ialloween 
arai-e,  to  be  published  this  month  by  Columbia  University  Press.  Allen  lives  in  New  York  (  kv 


Cannon  Beach,  Oregon 

The  phantom  of  a  man  completely  wrapped  in 
bandages  haunts  this  small  community.  The 
bloody  figure,  who  smells  of  rotting  flesh,  jumps 
into  vehicles  passing  on  a  road  outside  of  town. 
Bandage  Man  has  appeared  in  pickup  trucks, 
sedans,  station  wagons,  and  even  sports  cars. 
Sometimes  the  mummy  breaks  windows  or  leaves 
behind  bits  of  foul-smelling  bandages.  Some  be- 
lieve he  is  the  ghost  of  a  dead  logger  cut  to  pieces 
in  a  sawmill  accident. 

Budie  State  Historic  Park,  Bodie,  California 

A  former  maid,  a  heavyset  oriental  lady,  is 
said  to  haunt  the  J.  S.  Cain  House.  She  likes  to 
pin  down  sleeping  people  by  sitting  on  their  legs. 

Delta  Sigma  Phi,  Manhattan,  Kansas 

The  ghosts  that  walk  the  halls  of  this  frater- 
nity house  are  spirits  from  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
which  owned  the  building  at  one  time.  The  most 
active  phantom  is  named  George,  an  elderly  pa- 
tient whose  one  love  was  watching  Star  Trek. 
George  died  when  he  r<  illed  <  >ff  his  bed  in  a  third- 
floor  room  and  was  wedged  against  the  wall, 
where  he  suffocated;  his  noisy  ghost  is  still  heard 
on  the  third  floor.  In  1973,  during  an  ice  storm 
that  knocked  out  power  tor  several  days,  the 
electricity  at  Delta  Sigma  Phi  mysteriously  came 
on  just  long  enough  to  watch  Star  Trek  on  TV. 


[Urban  Legends] 

THE  INTERNET'S 
BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT 


From  the  Frequently  Asked  Questions  (FAQ)  file  for 
alt.  folklore  .urban,  a  news  group  on  the  Internet  in 
ivhich  readers  post  urban  legends  and  discuss  their  ve- 
racity. Terry  Chan,  an  economist  in  Berkeley,  Cal- 
ifornia, maintains  the  FAQ,  using  sources  cited  by 
readers,  he  determines  whether  the  legends  are  true, 
false,  or  "unanswerable"  and  then  adds  them  to  the 
list  excerpted  below.  The  news  group  has  about 
150,000  readers  a  month. 

J^^.  penny  falling  from  the  top  of  the  Empire 
State  Building  will  embed  itself  in  the  pave- 
ment. (False) 

Microwaving  panties  kills  yeast  infections. 
(Believed  false  but  not  conclusively  proven) 

Bubbles  in  bubble  wrap  contain  a  cheap  but 
toxic  gas.  (False) 

You  can  send  a  coconut  through  the  mail  with- 
out any  further  wrapping.  (True) 

If  the  entire  population  of  China  lumped  up 
and  down  at  the  same  time,  (a)  the  earth's  orbit 
would  be  disturbed  or  (b)  the  entire  U.S.  would 
be  swamped  by  a  tidal  wave.  (False) 

Weld in«  while  wearing  contacts  can  cause 
them  to  stick  to  your  eyeballs.  (False) 
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WITH  OUR  FINANCIAL  STRENGTH,  YOU'LL,  BE  GLAi 
WE'RE  ON  YOUR  SIDE.  On  (he  tough  playing  field  of  international  business,  you  ne 

leverage  you  can  get.  That's  why  AIG's  strength  and  stability  are  so  important.  We're  one  oj the  worlttx, 
insurance  and  financial  services  organizations,  with  over  $15  billion  in  shareholders'  equity  a 


if'  ? 


m 


I  7  billion  in  general  insurance  net  loss  and  loss  adjustment  reserves.  Our  record  of  profitability  is  unsurpassed 
i  the  industry,  and  we  hold  the  highest  ratings  from  the  principal  rating  services.  TheAlG  Companies  have  the 
( pacity  to  serve  your  needs  through  all  kinds  of  market  conditions.  We're  ready  to  throw  our  weight  behind  you. 


WORLD  LEADERS  IN  INSURANCE  AND  FINANCIAL  SERY 
American  International  (".roup.  Inc..  Kept   A.  7<»  Cine  Street.  New  York.  N N    I  <>_•,-<> 


/hlli  Anime&~<i\ 


•  i     •'..!  •;  •  Iwinkie,  the Twinkie digests 

Singe'  i'ei  served  as  a  sniper  in  Viet- 

nai  'Jut's  possible  chat  his  dad  did) 

he  in  attack  during  act.  People 
thi  ■ii'Au  i ■       .  in  of  his  act.  He  died.  (Fa/^e) 
>  is  a  hermaphrodite.  (False) 
!i  college  roommate  commits  suicide, 
you  get  automatic  A's  in  your  courses.  (Fake,1 

Stu  *  'nts  t,  mnd  rolled-up  carpet;  unrolled  it  in 
dorm  room  to  find  dead  body.  (Believed  true  but 
not  conclusively  proven) 

Student  killed  self  during  exam  by  putting 
two  pencils  in  nose  and  hitting  desk.  (Believed 
false  but  not  conclusively  proven) 

Albert  Einstein  did  poorly  in  school.  (False) 

1  hree  Wen  and  a  Baby  has  a  scene  with  a  real 
ghost  in  it.  (False) 

( -hild's  ii»  it  or  leg  was  amputated  after  pump- 
ing Reebok  shoes  too  tight.  (Believed  false  but 
not  conclusively  proven) 

Family  visited  wildernes>  park.  They  saw  bears 
and  wanted  to  get  "cute  pics"  of  bear  with  child, 
so  they  smeared  honey  on  child's  cheek.  Bear  ate 
c  hild's  tace.  (Believed  false  but  not  conclusively  prwen) 

Actress  who  played  Jan  or  Cindy  Brady  was  a 
porn  star.  (False) 

Sesame  Street's  Bert  and  Ernie  are  gay.  (False) 

Koalas  are  always  stoned/drunk  from  the  al- 
cohol in  eucalyptus  leaves.  (False) 

Koalas,  being  tilled  with  eucalyptus  oil,  ex- 
plode in  hrushtires.  (False) 

Mikey  from  Lite  cereal  commercials  exploded 
from  eating  Pop  Rocks  with  soda.  (False) 

Unless  marked  "dairy,"  fast-food  shakes  aren't 
milk  but  mostly  carrageen  gel.  (True) 

Green  M&Ms  are  an  aphrodisiac.  (False) 

Some  people  like  to  eat  the  placenta  of  their 
children.  (True) 

Bubble  Yum  bubble  gum  is  made  with  spider 
eggs.  (False) 

There  were  at  least  two  different  endings  to  Old 
Yeller  filmed.  (Believed  true  but  not  conclusively 
proven) 

A  woman  was  impregnated  while  swimming  by 
sperm  loose  in  pool.  (False) 

A  town  in  Oregon  banned  all  sex.  (Believed  true 
but  nut  conclusively  proven ) 

Little  Mermaid  video  cover  features  clear  draw- 
ing of  penis.  (True) 

Candy  manufacturers  sneakily  micro-reduce 
si:e  of  products  to  rip  you  oft.  (Believed  true  but 
not  conclusively  proven) 

Unification  Church  (i.e.,  Moonies)  owns  En- 
tenmann's  bakery.  (False) 

Several  noted  movies  have  "death  curses"  on 
them.  (Unanswered  and  may  be  unanswerable ) 

You  can  tell  it  a  big  operation  is  under  way  in 
the  White  House  by  level  of  pizza  orders.  ( False) 

SchiH>lkid  beheaded  by  road  sign  after  he  stuck 


his  head  out  the  bus  window.  (Believed  false  but 
not  conclusively  proven) 

Oregon  Highway  Division  blew  up  eight-ton 
dead  whale;  showered  town  with  blubber.  (Be- 
lieved true  but  not  conclusively  proven) 

A  congressional  page  or  an  elevator  operator 
asked  U.S.  Representative  Fred  "Love  Boat" 
Grandy,  "Lido  Deck,  sir?"  or  "Promenade  Deck, 
sir.1"  and  was  subsequently  fired.  (False) 


[Elegy] 

JOHN  CANDY'S 
BIGGEST  FAN 
SAYS  FAREWELL 


From  "A  Final  Farewell:  A  Personal  Meeting  with 
john  Candy , "  by  Lyle ,  in  the  ]wie/]uly  issue  of  Big- 
Ad,  a  magazine  "for  full-framed  men,"  published  in 
San  Francisco. 

Ri  ay,  March  4,  1994,  the  day  John  Candy- 
died,  will  forever  be  a  black  day.  For  many  of  us, 
especially  the  community  ot  large  men,  the  death 
was  a  great  shock.  John  Candy  was  an  important 
man;  through  the  many  films  he  made  he  helped 
spread  a  positive  image  of  large  men.  He  showed 
us  all  that  being  fat  shouldn't  stop  you  from  liv- 
ing your  life  or  fulfilling  your  dreams. 

As  for  me,  I  lost  an  actor  whom  I'd  come  to 
love  and  admire.  1  take  solace,  however,  in  the 
memory  of  having  met  this  wonderful  man.  I 
feel  very  fortunate  to  have  had  the  opportunity — 
howev  er  brief — to  shake  his  hand,  look  him  in 
the  eyes,  and  say,  "Hello." 

1  remember  the  day  well.  A  friend  of  mine 
owns  a  movie  theater  here  in  Los  Angeles.  John 
was  coming  to  view  some  film  footage  from  a 
movie  in  which  he  was  appearing.  It  was  a  pri- 
vate screening  tor  John  and  a  couple  of  pro- 
ducers. Knowing  how  much  I  liked  John  Candy, 
my  friend  invited  me  to  come  to  the  theater. 
Since  no  outsiders  were  allowed,  he  told  me  to 
stand  behind  the  concession  stand  and  act  like 
I  worked  there.  The  producers  arrived  first,  and 
we  were  introduced.  They  were  nice  enough, 
but  meeting  them  was  not  the  reason  I  drove 
halfway  across  town  to  pose  as  a  concession  at- 
tendant. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  anticipation  the  mo- 
ment arrived.  1  saw  a  long,  black  Mercedes  pull 
up  outside.  Immediately  I  knew  it  must  be  him: 
this  was  the  kind  of  luxury  only  a  chubby  could 
appreciate.  Peering  out  from  behind  the  con- 
cession  stand,  1  couldn't  quite  make  out  who 
was  behind  the  wheel,  but  my  instincts  turned  out 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  /  OCTOBER  19s>4 


jlWyW^^jFH  A  fine  artist  gave  the  Ma:da  ^2^  luxury  sedan  its  Mowing  lines  .nui  yr.u 


3t  promises  an  elegantly  smooth  driving  experience.  And  while  the  929  certainly  lives  up  to  that  promise,  n 


d  with  features  one  might  not  expect  to  find  standard  on  any  automobile.  Such  as  a  24-valve  V6  engine,  the  comfort  «.f  leatln  i 


d  automatic  climate  control.  The  added  security  of  anti-lock  brakes,  dual  air  bays,  our  36-month/50,000-mile,  "humper-to- 


fmper"  warranty  and  24-hour  Emergency  Roadside  Assistance."  All  under  one  moonroof.  Which,  incidentally  is  also  standard 


:      I  I  le  li  n  k  e.  I  U| 

Ig  11 

Most  ol  the  time  the  real 

M.nvn;  somehow  their  personas  di- 
ii  -.a  pcr>on.  But  thai  wasn't  the  case  this 
|chr.  Candy  seemed  jusi  like  the  main 
v., urn  ami  lovable  characters  we've  seen  him 

1    He  w  -  neatly  dressed 
i).  >thmg  too  restricting,  hut  certainly  nor  sloppy 
or  unkempt,  lie  had  a  full,  kind  lace,  and  his 
l<  >\  and  happim  ss  tilled  the  r<  n  mi. 

It  was  nine  for  the  screening.  But  |usi  as  he  was 
making  his  way  into  the  theater,  John  did  what 
am  chubby  would  di  1:  he  dec  ided  to  make  a  trip 
to  the  concession  stand.  After  all,  what's  a  movie 
without  popcorn'  Imagine  my  surprise  to  see 
that  big,  happy  face  coming  to  greet  me — the  face 
that  hung  on  mv  bedroom  wall  every  time  1  got 
my  hands  1  m  a  new  picture  1  >r  pi  ister  fr<  >m  his  lat- 

Now,  hehe\  e  me,  I'm  not  one  to  get  star- 
struck— far  from  it.  But  this  was  different.  This 
was  John  C  'andv!  1  tried  to  keep  my  composure 
as  he  drew  near.  Seizing  the  opportunity,  mv 
friend  w  ho  ow  ned  the  theater  my  best  buddy  in 
the  whole  world — ran  over  and  introduced  us. 
|nhn  greeted  me  with  a  smile  and  a  "pleased  to 
meet  you."  Then  he  extended  his  pudgy  hand, 


A  TEEN  SPIRIT? 

nj  Sev  enteen  magazine  by  Jason  Hodgson,  a  twelve- 
VI 

In  your  July  issue  you  had  an  editorial  about 
Kim  (  1  bain.  I  recently  burn 

er  w  ith  Kurt  on  it  along  with  two  of  my  friends, 
|osh  and  Jess  Siewert.  Ever  since  we  did  this  Josh 

eNe,  and  1  ha\  e  h  id  i 

h  iches.  I  also  rec  enrlv  rehv  eJ  hi~  sun  ide 
in  a  dream  and  so  has  rny  friend  Josh.  Keep  in 

■ 

■ 


■ 


and  1  mine.  I  lis  s, ,|t,  warm  flesh  encircled  mine, 
gently  but  firmly — the  kind  of  hand  a  young 
Juki  yearns  to  hold  as  he  walks  alongside  a  big, 
friendly  giant  and  looks  up  at  his  kind  face  and 
deep  eyes;  the  kind  of  hand  that  offers  security 
and  warmth  within  its  soft,  padded  grasp. 

As  I  shook  his  hand,  I  looked  deep  into  his 
eyes,  studying  every  line  and  crease  of  his  famil- 
iar face.  1  felt  as  it  I'dTcnown  him  my  whole  life; 
1  felt  l  1c  ise  to  him,  .is  if  he  were  a  friend  or  an  un- 
cle.  John  got  down  to  the  business  at  hand.  He 
gazed  ai  the  menu  like  a  kid  in  a  candy  store,  that 
childlike  face  beaming  with  delight  as  he  scanned 
the  candy  counter,  struggling  with  the  decision 
1  if  which  soda  to  choose. 

"1  Immm.  Orange  C  .'rush  or  Welch's  grape'  I'll 
take  a  grape."  Chuckling.  "Guess  I'm  just  a  big 
kid." 

"I  guess  you  are,"  I  said  with  a  smile. 

I  lis  attention  was  diverted  to  the  candy  bars. 
As  his  mouth  wdtered  with  anticipation,  1 
w  atched  closely,  again  studying  his  face,  hands, 
body — every  move  memorized,  every  twitch 
recorded.  He  leaned  in  closer  over  the  counter — 
close  enough  for  me  to  smell  his  hair  and  gaze  di- 
rectly into  his  eyes.  I'm  sure  he  noticed  my  stare. 
And  tor  a  moment  1  thought  I  noticed  him  inch 
in  a  bit  closer,  glancing  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye.  So  subtle.  I'm  still  not  sure  if  it  really  hap- 
pened or  it,  in  my  excitement,  1  merely  imagined 
it.  In  any  case,  John  made  his  selection  in  earnest. 
I  happily  served  him  his  candy  and  popcorn, 
paying  particular  attention  to  that  brief  moment 
when  our  hands  touched  as  I  passed  him  his 
drink.  And  then  off  he  waddled  into  the  the- 
ater, the  two  producers  following  with  a  special 
padded  chair  to  support  his  extra  girth. 

A  short  w  hile  after  the  movie  started,  1  decided 
to  take  a  peek  through  the  curtain  to  see  what 
they  w  ere  watching.  There  was  John,  sitting  in 
his  chair  in  the  aisle.  I  watched  him  tor  a  mo- 
ment, his  genuine  smile  and  big,  hearty  laugh — 
nothing  was  forced.  As  1  approached  him,  I 
imagined  myself  as  a  younger  boy,  crawling  up  on- 
to his  knee  to  w  atch  the  film. 

I  leaned  in  close.  "Another  soda,  Mr.  Candy'" 

"Yes,  thank  you,"  he  said,  his  voice  resonating 
with  the  pleasure  of  an  elated  child. 

1  obliged  his  request.  Later,  as  the  group  tiled 
out  of  the  theater,  John  gave  me  a  friendly  wave. 
The  warmth  1  felt  gave  me  the  urge  to  just  give 
him  a  big  hug  and  squeeze  him  tight.  There  was 
so  much  I  wanted  to  say,  but  I  didn't  know  where 
to  begin.  Soon  it  was  too  late.  He  walked  past 
with  a  smile  and  a  nod. 

1  le  got  into  his  expensive  Mercedes;  1  got  in- 
to my  heat-up  heap — each  of  us  reentering  his 
ow  n  world.  In  an  instant  the  moment  had  passed, 
not  unlike  his  life:  there  one  moment;  the  next, 
gone  forev  er. 


Men  Confused  About  Spelling  oj  New  Movie,"  by  Andrew  Savidich,  part  oj  Urban  Realities:  Spot  News  and 
trei  t  Photography,  a  one-irwn  \hmv  on  display  lost  spring  at  the  International  Center  of  Photography  in  New  York 
'ay.  Savulich  is  a  staff  photographer  for  the  New  York  C  '.ity  Daily  News. 


[Essay] 

I  AM  MAUVE, 
HEAR  ME  ROAR 


From  The  Apartheid  of  Sex:  A  Manifesto  on  the 
Freedom  of  Gender,  by  Martine  Aliana  Rothblatt, 
to  be  published  in  February  by  Crown.  Rothblatt,  a 
transsexual ,  is  an  attorney  in  Washington,  D.C. 

T 

JL  he  divisii  >n  i  if  humanity  int<  >  tw<  >  sexes  is  the 
most  F  ing-standing  and  rigidly  enf<  ireed  i  >f  all  si  >- 
cial  stereotypes.  For  countless  millennia,  people- 
have  been  grouped  as  male  or  female  based  on 
their  genitals  and  then  socialized  into  masculine 
or  feminine  stereotypes.  As  we  approach  the 
twenty-first  century,  however,  evidence  is  mount- 
ing that  out  sexual  identities  are  as  unique  as  i  im- 
personalities. In  tact,  there  is  no  socially  mean- 
ingful characteristic  that  defines  humanity  in 
terms  of  two  absolute  groups,  men  and  women. 
There  is,  instead,  a  continuum  of  sex  ty  pes,  rang- 
ing from  very  male  to  very  female,  with  countless 
variations  in  between. 

To  identify  the  meaningful  elements  of  sex- 
ual identity  it  is  necessary  to  abandon  entirely 
the  male/female,  masculine/feminine  lexicon. 
Such  terminology  obscures  the  true  genital-in- 
dependent nature  of  sexual  identity.  Hence  an 


entirely  new  vocabulary  is  needed. 

For  analytic  purposes,  shades  of  color  may 
prov  ide  a  useful  vocabulary  tor  dissecting  sex- 
ual identity.  First,  color  comes  in  an  'P.finite 
number  *  >f  hues,  all<  wing  us  u  >  represent  an  in- 
finite number  of  sexual  identities.  Second,  the 
infinite  hues  can  be  grouped  into  chromatic 
categories.  This  permits  a  scientific  classification 
of  similar  sexual  identities.  Third,  colors  can 
be  combined  to  create  blends.  In  the  rainbow- 
lexicon  of  sexuality,  the  aggressiv  e  element  *  > t 
sexual  identity  may  be  represented  as  yellow,  the 
nourishing  element  as  blue,  and  the  erotie  el- 
ement as  red.  From  these  primary  colors,  an 
infinite  array  of  sexual  identities  can  be  chro- 
matic.illy  grouped. 

The  following  table  provides  a  chromatic  sex- 
ual identity  tor  each  self-reported  mental  nature: 

Green:  An  equally  aggressive/nurturing  person 
who  does  not  try  to  appear  sexy 

Ltme-Green:  A  slightly  (about  one-third)  nour- 
ishing but  mostly  (about  two-thirds)  aggressive 
person  who  does  not  try  to  appear  h  \v 

Orange:  A  non-nourishing  person  who  de- 
scribes themselt  as  equally  aggressive  and  erotic 

Brown:  A  person  equally  aggressive,  nourish- 
ing, and  sexy  in  attitude 

Black:  A  complexly  gendered  person  who  feels 
all  elements  of  gender  aie  e<  instantly  in  flux 
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Five  years  ago,  Adelphi  began  an  advertising  campaign  that  sought  to  raise  basic  questi 
about  higher  education  in  today's  world. 

Sometimes  we  used  irony  to  do  that,  and  sometimes  we  managed  to  irritate  even  our  I 
!  i  nds,  because  we  did  not  believe  a  serious  subject  need  always  be  approached  solemnly. 

Vet,  at  their  (enter,  those  advertisements  reflected  a  very  serious  commitment  on  Adelp 
pari  to  iddress  difficult  questions  and  to  hazard  imaginative  answers  -  with  our  C 
(  urriculum,  with  our  Societv  of  Mentors,  and  with  an  educational  philosophy  that  brings 
traditions  and  powers  oi  inteli<  ct  to  bear  on  the  disquieting  world  lacing  today's  students. 

We  .it  Adelphi  believe  w<  have  the  seriousness  and  boldness  required  to  accomplish  w 
man)  educators  and  commentators  claim  is  an  impossible  task  -  truly  educating  today's 
denb 


teaching  them  not  only  vv 


iat  thev  must  know,  but  what  matters;  teaching  them  the  h.l 


HARVARD. 

THEADELPHI 
OF 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Believe  it  or  not,  Harvard  actually  lives  up  lo  lliis 
reputation 

Its  academic  mission  is  every  bit  as  lofty  as 
Adelphi's:  to  develop  the  whole  man  and  the  whole 
woman;  to  expose  students  to  liberal  lean  111114.  the 
2500-year  tradition  of  Western  Civilization;  to  prepare 
you  for  life,  not  just  to  occupy  your  mind  for  the 
years  between  high  school  and  post-pubescence. 

Its  location  111  Cambridge,  just  across  the  river 
from  Boston,  may  not  promise  the  Museum  1  »l 
Modern  Art.  Lincoln  C  enter.  Broadway,  or  the  I  Inited 
Nations.  But  it  holds  its  own  against  Adelphi's  cam- 
pus, which  is  less  than  an  hour  from  New  York  (  itv 

Ai  id  don't  overlook  Harvard's  extracurrici  liars 
its  century-old  clubs  and  organizations  are  thestufl 
of  legend,  along  the  lines  ol  the  Adelphi  athiel  ic 
department.  No  less  than  three  Adelphi  Panther 
teams  currently  hold  rankings  111  the  national 
top  ten 

For  more  information  about  I  larva  rd.  the 
Adelphi  ol  Massachusetts,  call  1617(495-1551 

For  a  brochure  and  video  about  Adelphi.  tin 
Adelphi  ol  New  York,  call  15  If  i|  f  ><  >3-  11(H)  You'll  also 
receive  a  free  "Harvard,  the  Adelphi  of  Massachu- 
setts" t -shirt.  But  hurry  As  they  say  in  advertising, 
supplies  are  limited 
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1EEN  LEADING  TO? 


reflection,  the  ability  to  discriminate,  the  love  of  learning  and  beauty; 
:1  teaching  them,  too,  the  practical  knowledge  indispensable  for 
Sessional  life. 

And  so,  we  have  founded  a  new  school,  a  college  that 
es  the  promises  and  commitments  of  those  early  advertise- 
mts  and  the  successful  programs  that  lay  behind  them  to  a 
w  stage.  Soon  we  will  begin  placing  a  series  of  advertise- 
rs that  celebrate  and  explain  this  innovative  venture. 

This  new  college  is  called  the  Honors  College  at  Adelphi. 
r  more  information,  call  1 -800-ADELPHI.  And  watch  this 
ice  for  our  new  advertising  campaign. 
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A  Commitment 
to  Intellect 


Thi>  i  -'  '  r  refined  by  considering 

'Kir  combination.  "What's 
.  l<  >\\   :  itensitv  i).  »ur- 

-xiveness."  B\  expanding  this 
lev  elo|    i  v.  uniiii  >n 
:  sexual  identities.  For  cx- 

.  the  Mtinsell  System,  widely  used  b\  the 
42 .  colors  Such  a  sys- 
d  ite  se\  en  different  le\  els 

.  i|  aggression,  nurturing,  and  eroticism  to  define 
m  (7  x  7  x  7)  chromatically  named  genders. 

Sexually,  we  .ire  not  "men"  and  "women"  but 
shades  of  purple,  orange,  green,  and  brown.  Some 
of  us  .ire  white  with  indecision;  others  arc  black 
with  dynamic  gender  c<  implexitv.  And  all  of  us  can 
change  our  gender  during  our  lite,  bar  from  being 


[Announcement) 

WHEN  A  MAN 
LOVES  A  SHAMAN 


From  "In  Celebration,"  a  column  announcing  gay 
weddings  and  ceremonies,  in  the  June  10  Seattle 
C  i,u  News. 

Bob  and  Jim  celebrated  the  sealing  of  then  re- 
lationship in  a  joining  ceremony,  following  Jim's 
•  iam  inu  Rite  i  >i  Passage, 
e.  The  tribal  «.  ere- 

■ 

Le  itherKm,  family, 

■ 

'  : 

- 

an  Earth  Mother  clad  in  a  pewter  breastplate 
•  :t.  >1  1  iill  then  In  ime. 


trapped  lor  life  as  men  or  women,  we  can  evolve 
our  chromatic  sexual  identities  as  our  minds  grow 
and  dev  elop.  Anatomically,  we  may  have  penis- 
es  i  ir  vaginas,  testicles  or  ovaries.  Sexually,  we  are 
a  rainbow  of  color,  a  spectrum  of  gender. 


[Fiction] 

THE  HOROSCOPE 

By  Marco  Lodoli.  This  excerpt,  translated  from  the 
Italian  by  John  Satriano,  is  drawn  from  Lodoli's 
novel  ( .Vamps,  published  by  Einaudi,  in  Turin,  Italy. 
An  excerpt  from  Lodoli's  previous  novel,  The  Am- 
bassador, appeared  in  the  January  1992  issue  of 
I  larper's  Magazine.  Cramps  will  be  published  this 
month  in  a  different  English  translation  by  Quartet 
Books  in  London.  Lodoli  lives  in  Rome. 

Ji.  Uver)  da\  a  certain  man  reads  his  horo- 
scope. He  tirmh  believes  in  the  conjunctions  of 
the  stars,  in  the  energy  that  the  planets  sprinkle 
over  him.  He  trusts  the  celestial  maps  sketched 
out  carefully  by  the  astrologers  and  even  some- 
what trusts  those  three  or  tour  lines  that  the 
newspapers  publish  every  day.  He  is  grateful  to  the 
telescopes  that  have  tracked  down  the  most  hid- 
den constellations  and  to  the  compasses  that 
have  pinned  them  down  in  the  charts,  to  the 
people  who  understand  and  explain  them.  He 
knows  that  tor  a  long  time  Saturn  has  been  oc- 
cupying his  heaven,  that  Venus  is  personally 
against  him:  he  knows  that  he  is  sad  in  the 
evening.  He  leaves  his  seaside  house  near  Ostia, 
looks  at  those  infinite  luminous  points  painted  in 
the  firmament,  and  knows  that  he  is  sad.  He  has 
lost  a  woman,  Maria  of  the  slanting  eyes,  and  at 
night  desolate  and  overpowering  dreams  occupy 
his  bed,  and  during  the  day  things  inevitably 
twist  out  of  shape.  "It  is  the  energy  of  the  cosmos 
that  is  bending  adversely  toward  me,"  he  thinks, 
"il  is  Venus  and  Saturn,"  and  at  times  he  thinks 
he  will  surely  die  soon,  so  great  is  the  strain.  He 
no  longer  takes  care  of  himself,  he  doesn't  both- 
er with  the  spots  on  his  clothes,  the  bags  of  trash 
in  the  kitchen  and  front  room,  the  dirt  under  his 
fingernails,  the  overturned  photographs.  The 
thing  he  is  absolutely  unable  to  imagine  is  that, 
at  a  distance  tor  which  measurement  does  not 
even  exist,  behind  the  silence  of  the  farthest 
galaxy,  his  sadness  is  extinguishing  a  constellation: 
his  actions  and  thoughts  rebound  .is  far  as  that, 
that  is  how  deeply  they  cut.  And  every  day,  spir- 
its that  cannot  be  described  in  our  words  watch 
him.  He  is  their  frightening  horoscope.  They 
read  his  restless  movements  along  the  seashore, 
near  Ostia,  hoping  that  Maria  of  the  slanting 
eyes  will  scion  return  into  the  first  house. 


Ni  then  Rosing.  From  Aurora:  The  Mysterious  Northern  Lights,  by  ( landicc  Savage,  published  by  Sierra  (.  '(n/->  Books 
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VISITING 
AUSCHWITZ 


Adapted  from  A  Chosen  Few:  The  Resurrection 
of  European  Jewry,  by  Mark  Kurlansky,  to  be  pub- 
lished  next  month  by  Addison-Wesley.  A  different  ver- 
sion af  this  essay  appeared  in  the  Spring  issue  <>/ 
Partisan  Review.  Kurlansky  is  ajournalist  living  in 


I 


just  got  another  one  in  the  mail,  the  third  in 
a  year:  a  picture  postcard  of  a  cemetery.  All  three- 
cards  were  <  if  the  same  Jewish  cemetery,  and  each 
was  sent  by  a  Jew,  as  though  this  were  the  \v.i\ 
Jews  keep  in  touch — sending  pictures  of  a  grave- 
yard. The  cemetery  is  in  Prague,  and,  yes,  it  is  a 
picturesque  and  historic  cemetery.  But  a  Flock 
away  is  Europe's  oldest  functioning  synagogue, 
and  although  postcards  of  it  are  available,  nob<  >dy 
has  sent  me  c  me. 

In  the  past  five  years  most  Central  European 
Jewish  communities  have  grown,  as  assimilated 
Jews  have  begun  to  reassert  their  Jewish  her- 
itage. The  Budapest  community  is  now  thought 
to  include  120,000  members,  20,000  more  than 
in  1989.  In  the  past  year  the  struggling  Prague 
community  has  increased  from  1,000  registered 
members  to  MOO. 


But  Western  Jews  go  to  Central  Europe  to  see 
death.  Since  the  tall  of  Communism  and  the 
opening  of  borders  to  easy,  visa-free  travel,  the 
growth  ot  Jewish  communities  has  attrac  ted  far 
less  interest  than  the  newly  accessible  concen- 
tration camps  and  cemeteries  Thus  Poland, 
which  has  more  Jew  ish  history  but  less  Jewish  lite 
than  its  neighbors,  has  become  a  popular  desti- 
nation tor  foreign  Jews,  mam  of  w  hom  profess  a 
barred  for  Poland  and  yet  still  must  see  the  ceme- 
teries and  death  camps. 

This  new  obsession  is  a  very  un  Jewish  thing. 
There  is  probably  no  religion  that  is  less  con- 
cerned with  death.  Cemeteries  ate  not  supposed 
to  be  next  to  synagogues,  because  lite  and  death 
are  t<  i  be  separated.  Descendants  t  it  pi  tests,  the  C  a> 
hanim,  are  nc  it  to  gaze  .  >n  dead  be  idles  i >r  w  alk  in 
cemeteries.  Christianity,  in  its  Jew  ish  infancy,  had 
as  its  symbol  a  fish,  signifying  the  lite  ot  Peter, 
only  later,  n<  if  coincidentally  as  Christians  broke 
away  from  Judaism,  did  they  take  c  m  the  cr<  >ss,  an 
implement  ot  torture,  the  symbol  ot  Jesus'  agon^ 
and  martyrdom.  I  sometimes  wonder,  as  1  watch 
Pi  (land's  lucrat  ive  new  ti  mrist  industry,  it  Judaism 
is  not  undergoing  a  similar  transfor- 
y  mation. 

A.  ^o  i  me  lji  ic's  to  Poland  ti  i  take  in  i  be  Ci  mil- 
tryside.  The  draw  is  Poland's  embarrassment  ot 
riches  in  the  field  of  1  lolocaust  history.  Foreigners 
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come  to  see  wh.it  is  left  of  the  W.ns.iw  ghetto,  t he- 
Jewish  cemeteries,  and  the  death  camps:  Sobibor, 
Maidanek,  Belzec,  Treblinka,  C  'helmno,  Stutthof, 
Auschwitz- Birkenau.  So  many  tourists  are  Jewish 
thai  loc  al  entrepreneurs  have  hail  t(  i  make  their  lit 
i  le  c  arved  I  lasidim  dolls  less  anti-Semitic  in  order 
to  move  them — make  the  eyes  a  little  less  sunken 
and  demonic  and  ease  up  on  the  nose. 

Cracow,  in  southern  Poland,  has  become  a 
tourist  center  mostly  because  ot  its  location:  it  i- 
onlv  a  thirty-minute  taxi  ride  from  the  most  fa- 
mous death  camp  ot  them  all,  which  attracts 
-<  mil-  halt  a  million  visitors  a  year.  When  tourists 
get  ott  tin.-  train  from  Warsaw  they  are  greeted  at 
the  platform  by  eager  taxi  drivers  offering,  "Taxi.' 
Hotel.'  Auschwitz?"  When  a  driver  gets  an 
Auschwitz  tare  he  merrily  informs  thr  others  at 
tlu-  stand,  "I'm  ott  to  Auschwitz!" 

When  I  went,  inv  taxi  diner  was  extremely 
jovial,  a  breach  ot  etiquette  tor  which  I  instant- 
ly hated  him.  We  flew  through  the  hilly  coun- 
tryside in  his  Mercedes  while  he  talked  about 
what  a  great  ear  a  Mercedes  is. 

"Yes,  (Ik-  perteet  way  to  go  to  Auschwitz,"  1 
said. 

I  le  slammed  the  dashboard  good-humoredly, 
repeated  the  joke,  and  laughed. 

I  he  landse  ape  be!  ween  C  t.k  i  >W  and  C  )swiec- 
im,  the  town  when.-  Auschwitz  is  located,  has 
probably  not  changed  much  since  the  camp  was 
operating — rolling  farmland,  yellow  strips  ot  har- 
vested haytields,  orchards  ot  branches  drooping 
w  ith  the  weight  ot  summer  apples,  towns  w  ith  tra- 
dn  ii  mal  lc  »g  hi  uives,  and  even  si  >me  hi  >rse-drawn 
carts.  I  he  tir-i  thing  one  sees  m  Oswiecim  is 
the  wide  railroad  yard,  a  junction  ot  so  many 
ilk  ks  thai  it  appears  to  he  the  outskirts  ot  a  ma- 
jor c  iry.  I  he  C  !ermans  w  ere  said  to  have  chosen 
the  spi  'i  hecause  ot  us  rail  connec  tions,  For  all 
th«  ise  trat  ks  there  had  been  only  I  2,000  people 
living  ihcii-,  the  majority  ot  whom  were  Jews. 
1  lu  re  i-  said  to  he  one  Jew  left  in  Oswiecim, 
and  he,  noi  surprisingly,  is  a  recluse. 

Outside  the  death  camp  is  a  parking  lot  filled 
w  ith  t>  mi  buses.  I  hen  there  is  a  bookshop  and  a 
snack  bar  and  a  pretty  <jreen  spot  with  rows  ot 
two-story  brick  barracks.  Main  ot  the  barracks 
have  been  turned  into  national  pavilions,  each 
displaying  the  suffering  ot  its  i,  »untry,  st  >me  in  bru- 
tal documentary  style,  others  seeming  almost  arr- 
s\.  Ausi  hwit:  has  bee  ome  a  kind  of  W<  >rld's  Fair  >  >t 
genocide.  Every  institution  with  any  pretense  ot 
moral  authority  wants  the  last  word  on  Auschwitz, 
and  there  is  an  international  committee  that  is 
eternally  debating  what  todi  >  with  it.  The  place  re- 
mains jru ,  unprehensihle  and  its  quest  n  »ns  as  unan- 
swerable as  ih,  >se  *  4  Jt  >h.  Tlie  m<  iral  v>  >ice  tends  to 
fall  to  the  greatest  victims,  who  were  the  lews.  As 
Polish  Jewish  journalist  Konstanty  Gehen  said, 
"The  world  owes  us  the'  right  to  exist  because  we 


1  ive  -uttered.  1  k  )wever,  i  in  the  pinnacle  ot  suffering 
then  i-  room  tor  just  one."  The  problem  is  that 

eii  is  very  little  a  truly  moral  voice  can  say. 
Meanwhile,  Auschwitz  survivors  do  their  duty  and 
bit  on  the  committee,  forced  nor  only  to  think 
ahoul  but  to  visit  the  site  of  their  nightmares. 

Auschwitz  shows  things  that  are  beyond  com- 
mentary— human  ham  eyeglass  frames,  piles  of 
toothbrushes,  an  unremarkable-looking  oven, 
gallows  where  prisoners  were  hanged  and  walls 
where  they  were  shot  and  laboratories  where 
they  were  worked  on.  Somehow  families  drift 
through  this.  Many  of  the  visitors  weep.  Others 
look  stunned.  Some  look  like  hored  toutists  shut- 
fling  from  exhibit  to  exhibit,  taking  snapshots  to 
mark  each  spot.  When  1  was  through,  my  jovial 
taxi  driver  was  waiting  in  the  parking  lot  with  a 
somber,  sympathetic  face.  "Makes  you  sick, 
doesn't  it,"  he  said.  "People  shouldn't  go  here.  1 
don't  like  this  place.  They  killed  my  grandfa- 
ther here."  1  lis  grandfather  had  been  among  the 
Polish  political  prisoners  tor  whom  the  Ger- 
mans had  first  established  the  camp. 

Rut  as  soon  as  we  got  away  the  mood  was  bro- 
ken and  he  was  jovial  again.  1  liked  this  man 
now.  1  le  seemed  to  like  lite  and  he  cettainly  en- 
joyed the  drive,  playing  a  cassette  of  German 
oom-pa-pa  music  ,  which  1  asked  him  to  change. 
Again  he  slapped  the  dashboard  and  laughed  at 
the  silly  irony  of  it,  and  switched  to  a  Polish-lan- 
guage recording  of  "Now  It's  Time  to 

\Say  Good-bye  tor  the  Summer." 
lthough  many  of  the  tourists  at  Auschwitz 
were  Jewish  and  had  trav  eled  with  the  help  ot 
Jewish  organizations,  I  wouldn't  say  1  had  a  Jew- 
ish experience  there.  1  would  say  1  had  a  Nazi  ex- 
perience.  There  is  a  need  to  preserve  such  places 
precisely  because  there  is  a  need  to  understand 
what  Nazis  were,  what  they  did.  1  don't  think  Jews 
are  the  people  who  most  need  this.  But  they  are 
the  ones  who  are  experiencing  it  the  most  fre- 
quently. There  seems  to  be  a  tremendous  confu- 
sii  >n  ah  uit  w  In  >  defines  what  a  Jew  is.  How  often 
is  a  Jewish  lecture,  a  Jewish  film,  or  a  Jewish 
book  not  about  the  Holocaust.'  1  have  tor  the 
past  two  years  been  working  on  a  book  about 
European  Jewry.  People  constantly  assume  1  am 
writing  about  the  Holocaust.  No,  1  say,  this  is  con- 
temporary. They  look  at  me  with  contusion.  1 
see  them  thinking,  "What  is  there  to  say  about 
contemporary  Jews'"  Then  they  invariably  start 
talking  to  me  about  neo-Nazis. 

1  do  not  believe  that  Jews,  as  Gehert  stated 
with  intended  irony,  are  owed  the  right  to  exist 
hecause  they  have  suffered  but  rather  hecause 
thev  have  the  right  to  exist.  If  suffering  were  the 
only  legacy  of  Judaism,  it  would  not  be  worth  con- 
tinuing. What  forces  Jew  s  ever  deeper  into  the 
dilemma  of  identity  is  historical  rev  isionism,  by 
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HARPER'S  FOLIO 


A  Nation 
of  Salesmen 

Cautionary  tales  from  the  life  of  Homo  vendens 

By  Earl  Shorris 


I.  An  End  of  Innocence 

3eginning  in  1958,  I  worked  as  a  sales- 
man. Although  the  companies  1  knew 
best  were  AT&T,  N.  W.  Ayer,  and  Gen- 
ii Motors,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  study  sell- 
l  with  many  organizations,  both  large  and  small, 
her  as  an  employee,  advertising-agency  ex- 
utive,  or  consultant.  In  that  time,  I  nev- 
permitted  mysell  to  consider  the 
;aning  of  the  work  1  did.  Or  so  I 
ought.  I  know  now  that  I  had  con- 
ucted  an  elaborate  wall  of  ratio- 
ilizations,  mostly  in  the  form  of 
Ices,  about  the  selling  of  goods  and 
rvices  in  America.  Advertising,  I 
id  to  anyone  who  would  listen,  is 
>t  immoral,  except  as  waste  is 
imoral,  tor  advertising  is  -■»** 
>  more  than  a  waste  of 
|ne,  effort,  and  money  by  peo- 
e  who  might  otherwise  produce 
jeful  or  even  beautiful  work.  Advertising 
.largely  useless,  I  said,  an  inefficient  way  to  pay 
r  the  daily  newspaper,  closer  to  bad  art  than  to 
od  business. 

When  critics  argued  that  advertising  caused 


people  to  buy  things  they  didn't  want  or  need,  I 
laughed  and  pi  tinted  out  to  them  that  the  best  sales 
job  the  advertising  business  had  ever  done  was  to 
convince  its  clients  and  critics  that  advertising 
could  control  people's  desires.  In  my  best  Socrat- 
ic  fashion,  I  asked  whether  hungry  people  w  ould 
desire  food  if  it  were  not  advertised. 

No  one  in  advertising  disputed  what  !  said. 
People  in  the  business  had  always  under- 
stood the  power  of  advertising,  but  they 
had  wisely  left  it  to  their  critics  to  make 
the  bald-faced  claim.  After  all,  if  ad- 
vertising could  control  people's  in- 
nermost desires,  it  might  be  necessary 
to  regulate  the  business  or  even 
to  ban  advertising  altogether.  No, 
it  was  nor  wise  to  make  certain 
claims  about  the  power  of  ad- 
vertising; modesty  was  the  pru- 
dent course. 
It  held  sway  through  the  boom  years 
f  the  business,  1960-85.  Then,  at  the  end 
of  the  1980s,  my  employer,  Ayer,  America's 
oldest  advertising  agency,  became  too  desperate  tor 
subtlety.  Deeply  in  debt,  losing  old  clients  and 
unable  to  find  new  ones,  the  agency  abandoned 
any  pretense  of  modesty.  On  a  sign  in  its  mam  re- 


ir!  Shorris  is  a  contributing  editor  oj  Harper's  Magazine.  This  article  is  adapted  from  A  Nation  of  Salesmen:  The  Tyran- 
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irks  of  fiction  and  non-fiction,  among  them  the  novel  Under  the  Fifth  Sun,  reprinted  recently  by  Norton,  and  Latinos; 
Biography  of  the  People,  reprinted  by  Avon. 
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ception  area  Ayer  proclaimed,  WE  CREATE  YOUR 

If  Ayer  had  made  advertising  for  a  cigarette 
company,  it  would  not  have  abandoned  the  in- 
dustry^ traditional  humility,  for  the  cigarette 
companies,  beset  by  critics  who  claimed  that 
billboards  for  Camels  and  other  cigarettes  were 
causing  children  to  take  up  smoking,  blushed  at 
the  thought  of  inciting  desire.  They  insisted  that 
advertising  could  do  no  more  than  lead  people 
to  switch  from  one  brand  to  another.  1  agreed 
with  the  cigarette  companies.  I  had  always  been 


I  saw  that  selling,  in  all  its  forms,  has  achieved  dominion 
over  our  world.  America  has  become  the  land  of 
the  salesman,  Homo  vendens 


as  modest  as  R.  J.  Reynolds  about  the  power  of 
advertising,  but  only  now  do  I  realize  that  my 
modesty  and  theirs  had  exactly  the  same  gene- 
si-:  1,  too,  wished  to  be  innocent. 

The  end  of  my  innocence  came  along  with 
the  decline  of  N.  W.  Ayer  and  the  firing 
of  all  but  three  of  the  people  who  had  re- 
ported to  me.  It  began  in  a  small  hearing  room 
in  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 
building  on  125th  Street  in  Manhattan.  A  man 
who  had  been  fired  by  my  successor  brought  an 
age-discrimination  suit  against  the  corporation. 
The  plaintiff  was  a  pale  man  with  a  cracked 
voice,  balding  and  bespectacled,  a  studied  ec- 
centric, a  Greenwich  Village  man:  self-published 
poet,  accomplished  advertising  writer,  semi-pro- 
tessional  psychotherapist,  the  proprietor  of  the 
scraggles  of  if  beard.  He  spoke  in  the  precise 
whine  of  Brooklyn-born  intellectuals.  Once,  in 
w  hat  must  have  been  another  world,  he  had 
walked  across  Europe  with  a  rifle  in  his  hands. 
This  neurosis,  formerly  a  man,  had  defeated  panz- 
er div  isions,  storm  troopers,  the  invincible 
Wehrmachr.  Now,  dressed  in  his  only  suit  and 
matching  vest,  he  sought  to  save  the  last  days  and 
remaining  dignity  of  his  life.  I  was  his  chief  wit- 
ness, his  argument,  his  hope. 

In  an  a»e-discnmination  suit,  it  is  the  victim 
who  must  prove  his  case.  He  becomes  a  thing, 
meat  hung  on  the  hook  of  age,  frightened,  the 
quarry  of  the  defense  lawyers.  All  the  allies  of  the 
victim  are  suspect  also;  the  presumption  in  such 
cases  is  that  the  great  are  more  righteous  than  the 
small. 

The  dispute  was  over  ethics,  not  business. 
Nevertheless,  1  had  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
work  the  man  had  done  and  how  1  had  assessed 
his  performance.  The  judge  was  direct:  "What  did 
he  do?"  she  said.  "And  what  did  you  do?" 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  demanding. 


The  most  adept  of  self-deceivers  cannot  cheat 
such  a  test.  The  hearing  room  was  so  bare,  t 
questions  so  homely,  the  face  of  the  man,  wl 
would  later  lose  his  case,  so  flaccid  with  sha 
that  illusion  deserted  me;  in  the  middle  of 
middle  age  I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw. 

I  saw  that  selling,  in  all  its  forms,  has  achievJ  * 
dominion  over  the  world  in  our  time,  not  on'  f, 
determining  the  economic  spirit  of  the  nation  b  i  " 
deeply  affecting  its  social,  political,  cultural,  ar1  ;: 
moral  life.  I  saw  that  America  has  become  tr  i:' 
land  of  the  salesman,  Homo  vendens,  who  is  bot  f 1 
dangerous  and  afflicted. 

Under  the  dominion  of  Hi' 
mo  vendens,  we  are  no  long<!  f 
free  to  know  the  world.  Tr  f 
salesman  now  informs  us.  I 
the  mix  of  mind  and  matt( 
that  is  perception,  the  info  1 
mation  comes  not  from  our  senses  encounte  " 
ing  reality  but  from  the  salesman.  Thus  we  ha\  ! 
lost  the  world. 

By  conceding  the  world  to  Homo  vendens,  hi1 
man  beings  enter  into  an  agreement  in  which  e\ 
erything  exists  as  part  of  a  transaction.  We  a] 
interchangeable  with  things;  we  no  longer  d( 
terrnine  our  own  worth.  We  have  lost  our  hi 
inanity.  j 
When  Homo  vendens  ,  who  recognizes  himse 
as  merely  a  means,  makes  all  people  into  a  mear 
for  his  use,  he  takes  away  our  freedom.  We  hav  1 
lost  our  nobility. 

Under  the  conditions  of  a  life  dominated  by  He 
mo  vendens,  an  abstraction  of  desire,  the  un 
thinking  market,  initiates  action.  The  world 

n] 

longer  begins  from  us;  we  have  forfeited  the  a| 
tonomy  of  our  own  reason.  We  have  lost  ou 
minds. 

Do  I  mean  to  say  that  Americans  are  lunatic?  j 
living  in  chains?  Of  course  not.  But  freedom  is 
fragile  thing — it  must  be  initiated  every  day — am  :,. 
thinking  is  the  hardest  part  of  making  peopl 
free.  Throughout  history  someone  has  been  wait 
ing  to  take  over,  sometimes  with  a  gun,  at  oth  |j 
er  times,  as  now,  with  a  word.  The  ethical  problen 
at  the  end  of  this  century  is  not  about  selling;  it  i 
the  dominion  of  Homo  vendens  the  problem  if  a] 
tyranny. 

Herewith,  then,  some  cautionary  tales  from  thi|e 
life  of  Homo  vendens. 


II.  King  Solomon  in  San  Francisco 


A  salesman  who  cells  the  truth  adds  nothing  to  tht 
customer's  knowledge  of  the  product.  (Such  a  sales¥ 
man  would  have  no  function . )  There  are  practica  \ 
limits,  of  course.  An  apple  cannot  be  successfully  dei  "■ 
scribed  as  a  horse.  Within  those  limits,  however,  thi  \ 
information  is  as  Homo  vendens  presents  it;  tk 


y,pective  buyer  almost  always  lacks  the  capacity  to 
menge  the  .salesman's  depiction  of  reality. 

M  Jf  hen  1  was  .1  young  man,  I  created  .1 
lu  silent  lie,  .1  wordless,  prizewinning  de- 
f  W  ception.  It  was  a  television  commercial 
■  Spare  Tire,  which  was  described  to  me  as  an 
iosoI  can  containing  a  latex  compound  and 
1  >ugh  air  under  pressure  to  seal  a  small  hole 
1  reinflate  a  flat  tire.  In  the  commercial  a  man 
kked  into  his  garage,  saw  that  a  tire  was  flat, 
|>k  a  can  of  Spare  Tire  from  the  glove  com- 
tment  of  his  car,  sealed  and  reinflated  his  tire, 
into  his  car,  and  drove  off.  As  I  recall,  there 
i  one  line  that  went  something  like:  "One  flat 
k  one  minute,  one  can  of  Spare  Tire." 
iiFhe  commercial  won  many  prizes,  the  product 
d  very  well,  and  customers  were  pleased  with 
as  long  as  the  can  remained  in  the  glove  com- 
tment.  When  they  tried  to  fix  a  flat  with  Spare 
e,  they  found  that  the  latex  and  the  air  ran  out 
:he  same  little  hole  that  caused  the  flat  in  the 
t  place.  1  never  saw  the  product  demonstrat- 
,  and  I  did  not  attend  the  filming  of  the 
nmercial.  But  1  believed  the  manufactur- 
;  claims,  which  makes  of  me  hoth  a  f<  ><  >l 
j  an  accomplice. 

I  .  * 

In  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  age 
kings,  it  was  said  by  Solomon 
nself  that  "the  best  wine  .  .  . 
jes  down  smoothly,  gliding 
|er  lips  and  teeth."  Three 
lusand  years  later,  tw<  >  c  >afs 
peared  on  television  to 
1  their  customers  that 
rtles  6k  Jaymes  wine 
olers  went  down  ^ . 

[Oothly,  meshing 
rfectly  with  the  re-  „ 
irements  of  the 
late,  for  the  drink  '-'„-■' 
lis  both  fruit  and 
ine,  sweet  and  tart, 
Id  and  heady.  From  the 
e  of  Solomon  to  the  age  of 
ullo,  there  has  been  no  essential  change  in  the 
L'thod  of  selling. 

On  occasion  the  wisdom  of  ancient  philoso- 
:ers  and  the  techniques  of  contemporary  sales- 
;n  connect  across  the  centuries,  making  the 
ation  of  the  disciplines  astonishingly  clear, 
he  such  occasion  occurred  in  San  Francisco. 
\ere  were  ragamuffins  filled  with  certainties  on 
jery  streetcorner  and  philosc  iphers  in  every  ci  it- 
house,  hut  it  was  still  sometimes  necessary  to 
port  salesmen,  as  in  the  case  of  the  marketing 
jd  selling  of  a  new  toy,  a  dollhouse  whose  oc- 
ipants  responded  to  a  magic  wand. 
The  problem  tor  the  owners  of  this  triumph  of 


American  ingenuity — a  magnet  glued  to  the  end 
of  the  wand  attracted  a  piece  of  iron  in  the  base 
of  the  doll — was  that  tew  people  in  San  Francis- 
co at  this  time  understood  the  toy  market,  in- 
cluding the  first  and  perhaps  most  important  step, 
which  is  how  to  package  the  product.  After  a 
long  and  thoughtful  meeting,  the  inventors  and 
owners  of  the  magical  magnetic  dollhouse  and 
their  advertising  agency  decided  to  import  a  con- 
sultant from  New  York.  Several  weeks  later,  with 
the  annual  New  York  toy  show  rapidly  ap- 
proaching and  some  major  decisions  still  to  he- 
made,  an  elderly  gentleman,  Mr.  Solomon  from 
New  York,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  to  attend  .1 
daylong  meeting  with  the  toymakers  and  mar- 
keters in  the  conference  room  of  their  advertis- 
ing agency. 

Mr.  Solomon  was  treated  with  great  deference 
by  his  clients.  Bagels  and  cream  cheese  were  or- 
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dered  tor  his  midmorning  snack.  For  lunch,  he 
said,  he  required  a  deli  sandwich — corned  heel, 
but  lean.  Such  a  sandwich,  on  rye,  along  with  a 
half  sour  dill  pickle  and  a  cream  soda,  was  brought 
from  one  ot  the  city's  two  kosher  delicatessens. 

For  Mr.  Solomon's  benefit  a  prototype  of  the 
magical  magnetic  dollhouse  was  set  up  on  the 
conference  table.  Tiny  couches,  tables,  lamps, 
chaits,  and  beds  were  placed  in  the  proper  rooms. 
Then  each  member  ot  the  resident  family  was 
introduced  and  moved  into  place  by  means  of 
the  magnetic  wand.  When  the  family  dog  was 
placed  inside  the  house,  a  titty-year-old  adver- 
tising executive,  dressed  in  a  three-piece  suit, 
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performed  his  parr  in  the  sales  presentation. 

"Woof,  woof,"  the  executive  said. 

"Bark,  Dexter,  hark,"  the  others  said. 

"Woof,  woof,"  the  executive  said. 

Mr.  Solomon  said  nothing. 

All  day  an  argument  raged  over  the  design  of 
the  hox.  On  one  side  were  those  who  helieved  the 
hox  should  depict  the  dollhouse.  The  others  fa- 
vored a  picture  of  a  delighted  girl  using  the  wand 
to  move  one  of  the  tiny  dolls.  Product  informa- 
tion or  the  satisfaction  of  desire?  Which  would 
please  the  parents.1  Which  would  please  the  chil- 
dren.' Which  would  sell  the  most  dollhouses? 

Mr.  Solomon,  who  sat  in  the  position  of  hon- 
or at  the  head  of  the  conference  tahle,  listened  to 
the  discussion.  He  did  not  comment.  Not  a  word 
came  from  him  while  he  ate  his  hagels.  He  did  not 
speak  during  the  eating  of  the  delicatessen  sand- 
wich and  pickle.  Mr.  Solomon  listened.  He  stud- 
ied the  sketches,  the  mock-ups.  Near  the  end  of 
the  afternoon,  when  the  light  turned  gray  in  the 
financial  district  and  the  overhead  lamps  brought 
a  yellow  weariness  into  the  conference  room,  Mr. 
Solomon  looked  at  his  watch.  He  had  been 
promised  a  fee  for  one  day  of  consulting  and  one 
day  only.  Soon  he  would  have  to  be  driv  en  to  the 
airport. 

The  owner  of  the  toy-manufacturing  venture  saw 
Mr.  Solomon's  gesture  and  took  the  hint.  He  re- 
minded everyone  in  the  room  that  the 
toy  show  was  in  August  and  that  a 
choice  had  to 
be  made  be- 
tween the 


delighted  child  and  the  beauty  shut  of  the  prcxluct. 
Then  he  turned  to  Mr.  Solomon.  "You've  heard  our 
arguments.  Which  shall  it  be.'" 

For  one  last  moment  Mr.  Solomon  pondered 
the  question.  He  seemed  to  be  reviewing  the  ev- 
idence presented  by  the  proponents  of  each  op- 
tion, comparing  it  with  his  vast  experience,  like 
some  great  computer  sorting  information.  Then 
the  venerable  mediator  raised  his  right  arm,  ex- 
tending it  straight  up  from  the  shoulder.  His  eyes 
were  clear,  his  jaw  was  firm,  his  nose  a  prow  of  in- 


telligence cutting  into  the  windstorm  of  dis 
tation.  It  was,  in  the  parlance  of  San  Francis 
a  Zen  moment.  Mr.  Solomon  lowered  his 
toward  the  table,  his  fingertips  describing  a  gr 
arc.  As  his  arm  descended,  he  spoke  at  last:  " 
vide  the  box  in  half." 

III.  Two  Monologues  on  the  Art  of  Closin 


The  code  of  Homo  vendens  holds  that  sellin 
beyoiid  judgment,  ruled  by  no  moral  law.  To  the 
emplary  practitioner,  the  genius  salesman,  sell 
has  the  intrinsic  worth  of  necessary  things  ;  it  is  as 
sential  to  the  conduct  of  human  life  as  speech 
thought.  Therefore,  the  one  who  does  this  work  trt 
scends  ethics  to  become  the  hero  of  our  time,  Hoi 
vendens,  the  indispensable  outlaw. 

CHRIS  CALHOUN,  SALESMAN 
OF  CARS,  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISING,  AND  BOOKS: 

v  favorite  salespeople  are  like  the  fla 
boyant  attorneys  who,  with  anotb 
slight  tick  of  the  dice,  would  have  be 
actors.  They  view  customers  as  absolute  sucke 
They're  getting  over,  putting  one  over  on  the 
They  don't  have  to  sell  anything  or  even  ma 
any  money;  the  motivation  is  just  the  sell,  the  g 
ting-over,  in  itself. 

It's  very  much  like  car  salesmen  I've  kno 
The  person  they  really  wanted  to  sell  was  not  t 
guy  who  came  in  deliberately  looking  for  t 
brand-new  Caddy,  even  though  that  was  the  bt 
commission.  The  most  fun  to  sell  was  somebo 
who'd  taken  the  wrong  turn  on  the  freeway  ai 
was  going  into  the  lot  just  to  turn  around.  Ev< 
if  he  bought  a  thousand-dollar  car,  it  was  mu« 
more  fun  to  sell  that  person.  The  person  w 
lost,  had  no  idea  he  was  shopping  for  a  car,  turn 
in  there  by  mistake,  and  left  buying  a  car.  Ti 
salesman  made  seventy-five  bucks,  but  he's  g 
a  storv. 

For  a  lot  of  salespeople,  getting  over  is  t\ 
real  high.  I'm  not  of  the  school  that  these  cc 
porate  psychologists  go  to;  they're  instillii  * 
something  phony.  The  real  sales  motivators  t  ' 
day,  these  psychologists  who  go  out  and  speak 
IBM  or  MetLife,  they  have  to  make  people  b 
lieve.  Thete's  a  great  deal  of  guilt  that  the 
salespeople  have.  They  do  get  jazzed  up,  h 
they're  not  deliberately  going  out  to  get  high.  / 
the  end  of  the  day  the  majority  of  these  sale 
people  come  back  and  say,  "That  guy  didn't  r 
ally  need  another  insurance  policy.  He's  maxe 
out.  What  I  sold  him  he's  gonna  be  paying  ' 
premium  on,  and  his  extra  benefits  are  ii 
finitesimal." 

There's  a  certain  type  of  salesman  who's  n< 
troubled  by  that,  is  excited  by  that,  that  he  weif 
back  one  more  time  and  got  blood  out  of  a  ston 
sold  something  the  customer  didn't  absolute 


I- 
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i  ed.  Now,  you're  supp<  >sed  to  do  that.  All  sales- 
It  ople  are  supposed  to  do  that. 

ROOER  B.  SMITH,  FORMER  CHAIRMAN 
OF  GENERAL  MOTORS: 

I  remember  as  a  child  1  had  one  of  those  red-vel- 
1 1  autograph  books,  and  you  took  them  around  and 
( <u  got  your  favorite  teacher  to  write  something  in 
^  And  your  best  pals  and  the  little  girlfriends  all 
rote  something  in  it:  roses  are  red,  violets  are 
f  ue,  like  that.  I  remember  my  father  wrote  some- 
dng  in  mine.  He  said,  "Personality  and  brains 
ive  to  be  marketed  tor  you  to 
•t  anywhere.  Your  job  through 
e  will  be  to  be  a  salesman." 
nd  you  know,  I  looked  at  that 
id  1  thought,  "Oh,  hell,  it 
:>esn't  even  rhyme.  Oh,  Dad!" 
ever  showed  that  to  anybody, 
think  1  left  it  in  the  back  part  of  the  book.  You 
now,  it  took  me  a  while  to  figure  out  what  he  was 
tying. 

I'm  serious  when  I  say  "everybody  has  to  be  a 
ilesman."  You  don't  get  people  to  go  along  with 
Dur  ideas,  you  can't  be  a  leader,  without  being  a 
ilesman.  The  chairman's  got  to  sell  the  board  on 
is  ideas;  the  union  leader's  got  to  sell  the  em- 
jloyees  on  the  idea  of  giving  up  a  day's  wages  a 
ear  for  what  they  get  in  return  for  belonging  to 
ie  union. 

But  let  me  give  you  an  example  I  know.  I  was 
liking  to  a  young  fellow  the  other  day  who's 
dling  California  Closets.  These  people  come  in 
nd  they  partition  off  this  and  put  a  few  drawers 
ere — so  you  hang  all  your  suits  up  here,  your 
)ng  stuff  here,  you  got  socks  in  drawers.  It's  re- 
lly  a  very  good  thing. 

He  was  telling  me  he  advertises,  he  goes  in 
ome-builder  shows,  he's  in  the  phone  book, 
here's  word  of  mouth — five  or  six  ways  he  gets 
iads.  People  call  up  and  say,  "Hey,  I  saw  your  ad 
"i  Sunday's  paper  and,  boy,  it's  just  what  I  need, 
xiuld  you  have  your  designer  come  out  and  de- 
ign a  California  Closet  for  my  home?" 

Now,  here  are  these  leads,  coming  in  twenty, 
airty  a  day,  and  this  young  man's  got  five  women. 

He's  got  this  one  over  here,  he  calls  her  a  lead- 
ater.  She  goes  out  and  she  closes  20  percent  of  their 

ads — they're  all  random,  out  of  a  box — and  on 
his  end  over  here  he's  got  what  he  calls  a  winner, 
he  gets  her  leads  out  of  the  same  box  as  another 
al  and  she  closes  80  percent  of  the  deals.  And  I 
aid,  "Look,  is  one  tall  and  skinny  and  one  a  gor- 
eous  blonde  with  big  hooters  or  something?" 

He  said,  "No,  you  couldn't  tell  the  two  apart 
talking  through  a  door." 

I  said,  "Well,  what  is  it  that  makes  this  gal  a  su- 
>er  salesman  and  this  gal  no  good7" 

He  said,  "Damned  if  I  know.  I  tried  to  tell  this 
;al  to  be  more  aggressive,  and  the  customer  thaws 


her  out  of  the  house.  This  gal  over  here,  I've 
been  with  her — I  don't  know  what  happens 
but  all  of  a  sudden  we  go  out,  we  yet  the  order,  she 
closes  that  deal." 

Now,  there  are  pec  iple  just  like  that  in  car  sales. 
You  go  to  any  dealership,  you'll  find  their  lead 
salesman;  he  doesn't  get  any  more  leads  than  the 
worst  guy,  but  he  closes — he's  g( >r  that  salesman's 
ability  to  find  out  what  is  it  that'll  make  Earl 
Shorris  buy  the  car. 

I'll  tell  you  what  1  think,  but  I  really  don't 
know.  I  think  what  happens  is  they're  able  to 


The  code  of  the  salesman  holds  that  selling  is  beyond 
judgment,  ruled  by  no  moral  law.  Homo  vendens  has  become 
the  indispensable  outlaw 


present  then  case  in  such  a  way  that  they  con- 
vince the  customer  that,  number  one,  he  needs 
the  product  and,  number  two,  that  this  product 
is  <i  good  value.  But  more,  the  thing  is  that  now 
is  the  time  tor  him  to  make  the  decision.  And  I 
think  it's  that  last  thing,  the  closer,  where  you  say 
to  him,  "Lookit,  if  you  sign  up  now,  1  can  give  you 
a  hundred-dollar  discount  today,  but  only  today. 
Tomorrow  1  can't  give  you  the  discount.  Earl, 
you  look  to  me  like  the  kind  ot  guy  1  can  really 
talk  to,  and  I  want  to  tell  you,  this  is  a  deal,  this 
is  a  real  . . ." 

So  1  think  they  size  up  their  people  and  say, 
"Look  at  that  guy's  red  tie.  1  wonder  what  that 
means.  It  means  he's  aggressive,  so  maybe  he 
wants  to  be  challenged." 

So  I  say,  "Earl,  you  can't  beat  this  deal.  I've  got 
a  deal  tor  you  here.  You  can  shop  all  over,  and  if 
you  find  a  better  way  to  get  this,  I  will  pers<  mal- 
ly  give  you  fifty  dollars  out  ot  my  own  pocket." 

Or  they  look  at  you  and  they  say,  "Tins  guy,  that 
won't  hit  him,  he'll  go  out  and  buy  somebody 
else's  car  and  I'll  have  to  pay  him  fifty  dollars." 

See,  by  talking  to  people  they're  able  to  ana- 
lyze their  little  linchpin.  And  I  don't  think  they 
could  do  this  if  you  never  opened  your  mouth 
but  just  listened,  see  .'They  have  toconver.se  with 
you  well  enough  to  size  you  up  and  know  where 
your  button  is.  And  they've  got  to  push  that  but- 
ton to  get  you  to  buy. 

I'm  going  back  to  the  California  Closet  gal.  1 
don't  think  this  gal  is  able  to  size  up  the  people  to 
know  what  makes  them  tick,  to  understand  what 
it  is  that  will  make  them  say  yes.  And  I  think  the 
80  percent  gal,  when  she's  talking  to  people,  she  an- 
alyzes them,  she  figures  out,  maybe  right  away  she 
says,  "Hey,  this  guy's  not  gonna  do  anything  with- 
out talking  to  his  wife.  I'm  wasting  my  time."  Or, 
"Boy!  I  know  what  it's  gonna  take  tor  this  guy: 
He's  stuck  on  the  price.  A  hundred  bucks'll  get 
him.  I'll  give  it  to  him  and  close  the  deal."  Or, 
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"Tins  guy  isn't  real  sure  that  this  is  good  quality.  I'll 
give  him  a  three-year  written  guarantee  to  show  him 
this  thing  is  really  good.  No  extra  cost!" 

They  know  what  it  takes  to  come  across  and  get 
the  sale  done.  It's  the  sizing  up,  though,  what  it 
takes  to  get  that  button  pushed.  Everybody  does 
that. 

IV.  Nobile  and  Brassiere 

When  art  and  the  market  share  the  same  bed,  one 
oj  them  is  going  to  get  squeezed. 

The  antagonists  were  a  hungry  writer  and  a 
feisty  publisher.  The  judge  was  the  late 
William  H.  Ryan,  then  an  editor  at  Es- 
quire magazine,  formerly  the  publisher  of  Con- 
tact, .1  West  Coast  version  ot  the  famous  literary 
magazine  of  the  1920s,  formerly  this  and  former- 
ly that.  Ryan  had  bad  lungs  and  a  clear  head, 
when  he  wasn't  drinking.  Until  the  bad  lungs 
and  an  irrepressibly  romantic  view  of  life  even- 
tually caught  up  with  him,  he  was  among  the 
most  beloved  ot  writers.  A  few  years  in  New  York 
had  changed  Ryan's  outlook,  however.  A  job  at 
Random  House,  a  stint  hustling  people  at  an  em- 
ployment agency,  and  now  the  "editorial  gig"  at 
Esquire  had  given  him  a  salesman's  sense  of  the 
market. 

When  he  telephoned  to  invite  me  to  a  "free 
lunch,"  1  said,  "I  don't  need  a  free  lunch.  1  have 
a  job." 

"No,  this  is  on  a  publisher.  You  gotta  go." 

Since  he  had  made  it  a  point  of  honor,  I 
agreed.  Our  host  was  to  be  Donald  I.  Fine,  then 
the  publisher  or  editor  in  chief  or  both  of  Arbor 
House,  a  small,  more  or  less  independent  book 
publisher.  The  party  was  to  be  completed  by 
Philip  Nobile,  a  fellow  who  had  written  a  book 


m 
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le  had  an  idea  for  a  book  and  he  wanted  to  sell  it,  right 
there  at  lunch.  "The  brassiere/'  he  said.  "There  has  never 
been  a  book  about  the  brassiere" 


about  Trie  Neu1  York  Review  of  Books. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  restaurant,  Mr.  Fine  was 
standing  outside.  He  was  a  small,  neatly  dressed 
man  with  a  large  bandage  on  his  thumb.  He  was 
in  extremely  good  humor,  having  just  had  a  ter- 
rible argument  with  the  headwaiter.  With  that 
bit  of  repartee  completed,  having  nothing  else  to 
say,  1  asked  about  his  thumb.  "Aah!"  he  said,  hold- 
ing up  the  bandaged  digit.  "My  wife.  This  morn- 
ing I  had  a  fight  with  my  wife,  and  she  bit  me." 

Just  then  Ryan  arrived,  and  we  went  inside, 
where  Mr.  Fine  and  the  headwaiter  glowered  at 
each  other  and  Ryan  treated  his  emphysema  to  a 
cigarette  and  a  drink.  Nobile  arrived  last,  a  young 


man  with  a  cheery  face  and  a  loud  tie. 

Nobile  quickly  got  to  business.  He  had  an 
for  a  book,  and  he  wanted  to  tell  it  to  Fint 
make  a  verbal  proposal,  right  thete  at  lunch, 
bile  began  at  the  beginning.  His  presenta 
was  so  ordered,  so  perfectly  articulate,  thf 
thought  he  must  have  rehearsed  it. 
brassiere,2'  he  said.  "There  has  never  been  a  b 
about  the  brassiere." 

"You're  certain  of  that? "  Fine  said,  leaning 
ward  in  his  chair,  suddenly  focused. 
"I'm  sure  ot  my  research." 
"Your  scholarship,"  Fine  said,  editing. 
Nobile  spoke  for  fifteen,  perhaps  twenty  rt; 
utes,  pausing  only  to  allow  Ryan's  fits  of  cou  r 
ing  to  pass.  He  started  with  the  history  of  .. 
breast  itself,  the  development  of  the  fatty  tis 
in  the  upright  female  creature,  the  only  such 
sue  that  faced  the  male  during  sex.  From  then 
moved  on  to  the  introduction  of  clothing 
questions  of  shame,  modesty,  the  full  bosom 
the  flat  bosom,  decolletage,  and  binding. 

Fine  was  transfixed.  Without  a  vulgar  won  :v 
a  lascivious  allusion,  as  delicate  and  deceitfu;  -<-;. 
a  Victorian  dressmaker,  Nobile  was  creatin 
lecherous  tale.  He  turned  to  the  business  of 
brassiere:  to  style,  the  pointed  brassiere, 
padded  brassiere,  large  brassieres  and  small, 
spoke  of  cantilevering  and  cup  sizes. 

Fine  asked  if  he  had  talked  to  the  manuf 
turers. 

Nobile  mentioned  that  one  manufacturer  v  ffit 
going  to  open  its  archives  to  him. 
Fine  threw  out  a  name. 

Bigger,  Nobile  replied.  He  told  the  name.  Fi  3* 
was  awed.  His  mouth  fell  open.  It  was  the  bigg  ;.. 
manufacturer  of  all.  I  id; 

Nobile  confirmed  the  name  with  a  nod.  He  si:  r 
they  would  show  him  everything.  Then  he  begi : : 
his  summation:  physiology,  ?  Aei 
thropology,  sociology,  psycb  [ 
ogy,  fashion,  finance.  He  pausi  m 
Lana  Turner,  Jane  Russell,  M;  an; 
ilyn  Monroe.  He  paused  aga  k: 
Anita  Ekberg.  Sophia  Lore  i. 
With  every  sentence,  eve  <r 
name,  the  value  of  Nobile's  work  increased; ;  sir 
changed  from  a  kid  with  one  whining  book  und  &: 
his  belt  into  Aries,  Braudel,  Durkheim  reborn,  itc: 
Nobile  had  described  the  market  for  his  bott  z~ 
without  ever  mentioning  it;  not  only  womi  fc 
would  care  about  such  a  book  but  every  mothe  ma, 
son.  Fine  was  glowing,  but  placidly.  A  sucklinHal'K 
delight  shone  in  his  vaguely  focused  eyes.  Thecp 
fer  of  a  contract  was  in  his  throat,  heading  for  d  I  I 
tip  ot  his  tongue.  For  confirmation  he  turned  ra- 
the man  from  Esquire.  "What  do  you  think,  Bill !: 
Ryan  laughed.  "I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "I'veajb. 
ways  been  a  garter-belt  man  myself." 
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Fine  was  startled.  He  thought  about  Ryan's 
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JOHN  COOPER, 
POLITICAL  CONSULTANT  IN  TENNFSSEE: 


r-snt  for  a  moment,  then  he  said,  "Yes.  Me,  too." 
I  Nobile  was  done  tor.  The  project  was  over, 
iled  in  its  first  test,  dead.  The  marketer  had  lost 
I  it  to  marketing. 

V.  The  Senator's  Daughter  and  the  Hard- 
Work  Candidate:  A  Monologue 

The  effectiveness  of  the  sales  tools  often  deter - 
1  ines  the  result  of  an  election,  but  not  always.  Some 
I  -ople  are  simply  unelectable ,  some  ideas  are  simply 
k  lacceptable .  As  with  any  sale,  the  customer's  desires 
I  •termine  the  limits  of  the  salesman's  success.  The  dis- 
I  nee  between  selling  and  politics  varies  from  campaign 
w.i  campaign.  When  a  consultant  works  for  a  Re- 
I  Mican  one  year  and  a  Democrat  the  next,  the  dis- 
it  :hce  approaches  the  realm  of  objectivity;  the  salesman 
[j  >uld  have  come  from  am  >ther  pkinet .  At  <  )ther  times , 
|  ywever,  the  salesman  holds  views  similar  to  those  of 
I  le  candidate  and  has  an  intimate  connection  to  the 
§  ectorate;  he  feels  himself  a  part  of  it.  Then  the  gulf 
■etween  selling  and  politics  narrows,  and  a 
I ''ri^en/sa/esman ,  the  political  animal  of  our  time, 
I  merges . 

■  he  two  [U.S.  congresMon.il]  races  w  here  1 
was  in  charge,  [Buddy]  Roemer  in  '80  and 
HI  my  brother  [Jim]  in  '82,  the  candidate 
ook  on  a  modern  sense  of  being  an  actor  on  a 
tage.  Not  that  the  candidates  aren't  very  im- 
iortant,  but  just  time  and  the  effort  involved 
neans  they  can't  really  run  the  campaign.  Be- 
ause  it  you're  really  gonna  be  efficient  about  it, 
ou  give  them  the  schedule,  you  get  'em  out  of 
>ed  at  tive  o'clock  in  the  morning,  you  run  'em 
intil  ten  o'clock  at  night,  you  get  the  informa- 
ion  about  what  they're  supposed  to  say  and 
vhere  they  are. 

[He  stops  for  a  moment,  as  it  to  argue  with 
limselt.  The  picture  he  has  begun  to  draw  of  the 
:andidate  does  not  please  him.  ]  "Product"  is  too 
letinite  a  word  for  the  candidate.  A  candidate  is 
in  idea,  a  feeling.  The  candidate  is  comfortable 
vith  saying  who  he  or  she  is,  but  it  requires  an  in- 
erpreter.  It  required  a  Judge  David  Davis  tor 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  create  sort  of  the  touch- 
tones,  the  myth,  because  all  politics  is  about 
nyth  reallv.  But  you  can't  ever  lie  with  this  po- 
itical  stuff.  No  myth  can  ever  be  completely 
liade  up.  Abe  Lincoln  did  grow  up  in  an  untin- 
shed  log  cabin  and  he  did  split  rails,  but  he  be- 
:ame  more  than  that. 

It's  the  playmaker,  the  manager,  rbe  consul- 
ant,  who's  able  to  take  the  politician,  who's  a 
riodem-day  actor,  and  cast  him  in  a  play  and 
ielp  to  write  the  script  of  the  play.  The  play, 
:hough,  only  has  about  three  or  four  lines  in  it. 
fhat's  about  all  that  you  can  get  across  to  500,000 


people  in  a  congressional  race.  It's  just  the  three 
or  four  things  about  the  person  that  makes  the 
play  work. 

[He  turns  to  his  brother's  congressional  race 
against  Cissy  Baker,  the  daughter  of  former  U.S. 
Senator  Howard  Baker,  a  race  he  managed  down 
to  the  last  detail. |  Si  i  in  Jim's  case,  he'd  gone  toGro- 
ton,  he'd  been  a  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford,  he'd 
gone  to  Harvard  Law  School.  He  practiced  law  tor 
six  months  in  Nashville, 
which  is  not  in  th< 
trict.  And  the  first 
about  |im  that  wor 
he  came  up  with, 
slogan  was  "The 
Work  ( Candidate.' 
that's  who  he  is 
went  and  bought 
tie  Chev  rolet  auto 
mobile  and  we 
him  in  the  automo 
bile  and  we  just  put 
him  driving  on  the 
road.  And  every 
time  the  odometer 
hit  another 
milest<  me, 
we  u u >k  his 
picture  in 
some  hol- 
low out  in  the 

district,  which  is  500  miles  long,  and  sent  that  pic- 
ture out  to  the  newspapers,  and  they'd  all  print  it. 
As  the  months  went  by,  Jim  Cooper,  the  hard- 
work  candidate  tor  Congress,  crossed  100,000  miles 
in  the  district,  campaigning  virtually  nonstop. 

By  doing  that  people  said,  "Well,  by  golly,  it 
you  were  in  Liwrencehurg  last  night  and  Sneedville 
this  morning  and  you're  in  Fayetteville  today,  you 
sure  work  hard."  But  the  only  w  ay  that  could  work 
is  if  you  had  a  command  post  back  there,  in  effect 
running  the  guy  up  around  the  gauntlet  and  sort 
of  making  everything  else  happen  in  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  other  thing  that  the  playmaker,  the  con- 
sultant, the  manager,  has  to  decide  about  a  cam- 
paign is,  What  is  the  question?  Every  election 
asks  and  answers  a  question.  And  everybody  who's 
running  tries  to  make  it  his  or  her  question,  an 
election  about  the  question  that  could  be  an- 
swered in  no  other  way  but  that  it  would  be  fa- 
vorable to  yourself.  Any  manager  wants  control 
of  the  idea  and  of  the  question.  In  our  case  it 
was:  "What  are  you  tor'  Are  you  tor  the  Senate 
majority  leader's  daughter,  or  are  you  tor  the  hard- 
work  candidate.'" 

[The  extent  to  which  his  theory  of  political 
campaigning  employs  the  philosophy  of  selling 
comes  clear  in  his  understanding  of  how  the  can- 
didate affects  the  electorate.!  I  don't  think  there 
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are  many  winning  campaigns  where  you  actually 
persuaded  anybody  of  anything.  What  happens  is 
you  accept  voters'  worldview,  and  you  define  your 
hoy  or  girl  in  a  way  that  tits  into  that  worldview. 
You  can  only  give  the  voters  what  they  want. 

VI .  Coffee  Beans 

Before  television ,  the  salesman ,  who  mediated  be- 
tween desire  and  information,  was  able  to  affect  on- 
ly a  part  of  life.  He  worked  at  what  is  now  usually 
called  the  "point  of  sale."  His  effect  was  largely  lim- 
ited to  manipulating  information  in  the  brief  en- 
counter. Television  operated  differently ,  moving  back 
from  the  point  of  sale  into  the  processes  of  imagina- 
tion and  desire.  As  television  mediated  between  Amer- 
icans and  more  and  more  of  reality,  it  had  a  greater 
opportunity  to  affect  the  customer,  to  change  desire, 
than  any  previous  salesman,  including  the  serpent  in 
Eden.  Television  was  perfectly  suited  to  selling,  be- 
cause not  only  could  it  change  the  perception  of  the 
thing-in-itself  but  it  coidd  change  the  thmg-in-itself  too. 
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efore  the  Folger  family  sold  the  West 
Coast  remnant  of  its  coffee  business  to 
Procter  &.  Gamble,  Folger's  had  been  a 
coffee-taster's  company,  a  buyer  and  roaster  of 
expensive  bean.-.  Its  advertising  and  wholesaling 
had  been  lackadaisical.  To  attract  customers,  the 
company  had  the  flavor  of  beans  grown  at  high 
altitude  in  volcanic  soil. 

When  Procter  &.  Gamble  took  over  the  com- 
pany, a  group  of  humorless  men  was  sent  from 
PikG's  Cincinnati  headquarters  to  take  charge  of, 
the  marketing  of  Folger's  coffee  in  the  West. 
These  were  the  Jesuits  of  marketing;  rigorous 
thinkers,  examiners,  cold  men,  driven  by  the 
rules  of  marketing  logic  to  question  every  aspect 
of  the  operation. 

They  put  the  business  to  the  rack,  the  thumb- 
screw, and  the  boot  of  the  salesman's  religion.  Ev- 
ery morning  they  began  the  inquisition  early, 
continuing  it  into  the  afternoon  and  evening.  The 
room  in  which  they  conducted  the  inquisition  took 
on  the  odor  of  the  fear-sweat  that  runs  in  the  body's 
most  hidden  creases.  No  one  could  resist  P&.G's 


to  save  marriages  and  foment  love  and  affectic 
A  woman  with  a  Swedish  name,  Mrs.  Olse.  ■_: 
emerged  as  the  shaman  of  coffee.  The  televisio  i 
idvertiMng  budget  increased,  the  silc-pr  rnotii 
budget  increased.  Sales  of  Folger's  coffee  in  L 
western  states  were  greater  than  ever  before. 

One  change  they  did  not  advertise,  howev* 
was  the  effect  of  P&G's  policies  on  the  market  f 
high-quality  green  (unroasted)  coffee  beans 
the  port  of  San  Francisco.  Ernest  Kahl,  a  coffee  br 
ker,  told  me  that  prices  fell  sharply  coincident^ 
ly  with  Procter  &.  Gamble's  takeover  of  Folger 
It  was  obvious  to  everyone  in  the  business  th 
P&.G  had  chosen  to  put  its  money  into  sellii 
coffee  instead  of  buying  it,  for  the  marginal  rem  - 
on  a  dollar  spent  for  sales  and  advertising  w  ■ 
greater  than  the  marginal  return  on  a  dollar  spei  r- 
for  high-quality  beans.  In  a  world  in  which  info  -: 
mation  could  be  changed  to  match  the  know  -. 
desires  of  the  buyer,  the  ratcheting  downward  • 
the  quality  and  character  of  the  product  was  n< 
only  possible  but  profitable.  The  marketers  had  01 
ly  to  avoid  the  Promethean  risk  of  introducir  v- 
something  new;  they  had  only  to  limit  themselv«'  • 
to  variations  on  a  cautious  theme. 


VII.  Variations  on  Tolerance:  Vietnam, 
Voting,  and  Perfume 


To  sell  successfully,  Homo  vendens  cannot  mal 
judgments.  He  operates  on  the  principle  that  all  va 
ue  is  exchange  value  and,  as  such,  is  set  by  the  mar- 
ket, no  one  arid  nothing  else.  Neither  the  utility  of  th 
thing  nor  its  other  intrinsic  qualities  (beauty,  durabilit 
happiness,  economy,  healthfulness ,  and  so  on)  ca 
change  the  judgment  of  the  market.  Condemned  t 
endless  and  ever-changing  tolerance,  Homo  vender 
lives  in  a  world  in  which  all  products  and  all  aa  : 
have  been  emptied  of  content. 


: 


A 


The  coffee  beans  became  invested  with  magical  powers  to 
save  marriages  and  foment  love.  A  woman  with  a  Swedish 
name,  Mrs.  Olsen,  emerged  as  the  shaman  of  coffee 


men.  They  had  the  power,  they  were  on  the  side  of 
the  lord  of  business,  they  were  the  marketers. 

Before  long,  thev  began  the  testing  of  new  ways 
to  sell  the  coffee.  They  peered,  as  best  they  could, 
into  the  minds  of  coffee  drinkers,  and  then  they 
changed  the  information  about  Folger's  coffee. 
The  beans  became  invested  with  magical  powers 


fter  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War,  I  mad  k 
a  trip  overseas  in  the  company  of  tw  ■ 
General  Motors  executives.  One  of  th  :- 
executives  on  the  flight,  John  W  McNulty,  wa  :t: 
then  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  i 
Before  joining  GM,  McNulty  had  worked  as. 

fund-raiser,  a  publicist  for  Johi  .• 
D.  Rockefeller,  and  then  as  m 
speechwriter  for  President  Lynfc- 
don  B.  Johnson.  Although  wiis 
knew  each  other  by  reputafv 
tion,  McNulty  and  I  had  nev  Jr. 
er  met.  lie 
Since  it  was  an  evening  flight,  dinner  wafc 
served  shortly  after  the  plane  finished  its  steej  b 
climb  into  the  sky  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Mc 
Nulty  and  the  other  GM  man  ate  quickly  anc  t 
headed  up  into  the  small  lounge  in  the  hump  oj~: 
the  747  to  play  gin  rummy.  While  they  played  h 
they  drank.  It  was  long  after  midnight  when  thq  I 


abandoned  the  gin  game  and  came  down  to  the 
h.ain  cabin.  McNulty  sat  down  beside  me.  He 
pas  tired  and  a  little  drunk.  We  began  to  talk 
Inout  the  car  business.  Suddenly,  the  weariness 
disappeared  from  his  face;  he  turned  to  me  and 
!.  lid,  "You  think  selling  Chevrolets  is  important  ? 
'i/hat  difference  does  it  make  it  we  sell  a  Chevro- 
let or  a  Pontiac.7  When  1  worked  tor  President 
|  )hnson,  we  had  to  sell  the  Vietnam  War." 
i  We  talked  about  his  work  in  the  White  House, 
|  le  Johnson  social  programs,  the  Voting  Rights 
Lct.  He  had  worked  with  Bill  Movers  and  auth<  >r 
eter  Benchley.  It  had  been  a  good  time,  except 
>r  the  war.  After  a  while  I  thought  it  best  to 
larify  our  positions.  1  said,  "While  you 
|  'ere  working  tor  Johnson,  1  was  writ 
[    articles  for  Ramparts  and  a  kit  of 
ther  antiwar  magazines  and 
ewspapers.  Jack,  we  kicked 
our  ass." 

He  laughed,  I  laughed,  anc 
t?e  had  a  drink.  Although  nei- 
ther of  us  ever  changed  his  po- 
sition on  the  Vietnam  War, 
[McNulty  and  I  worked  togeth- 
r  fc  r  more  than  ten  years.  We 
iterated  each  othet,  as  sales- 
men do. 

• 

[  When  1  worked  in  San 
I'rancisco,  Peter  Dailey —  .\ 
Lead  of  the  advertising 
fgency  that  bore  his 
|iame — and  I  used  to  excuse 
turselves  from  meetings  in  the 
ate  afternoon  to  attend  to  other 
uisiness.  He  went  off  to  Sacramento 

0  ride  in  the  next  morning's  Reagan  ranch  break- 
ast,  and  1  went  down  the  street  to  work  on  Scan- 
m's,  an  antiwar  magazine.  Pete  knew  where  1 
ras  going,  and  I  knew  where  he  was  going. 

A  few  years  later,  atter  I  had  moved  to  New 
7ork,  I  read  in  the  newspapers  that  Pete  had 
een  named  to  head  the  Nov  ember  Group, 
/hich  had  as  its  sole  mission  the  reelection  of 
lichard  Nixon.  I  was  disappointed.  1  had  al- 
ways thought  Pete  went  to  the  Reagan  ranch 
breakfasts  to  look  tor  new  business.  It  made  no 
>ense  to  me  then.  Pete's  lawyer  was  one  ot  the 
leading  antiwar  attorneys  in  Los  Angeles.  I  had 
worked  in  his  San  Francisco  office.  But  there  he 
'vas!  Peter  Dailey,  a  man  so  open  in  business 
lealings  that  I  had  wondered  whethet  he  was 
iiaive,  was  managing  the  campaign  to  reelect 
he  president. 

1  Not  more  than  a  week  later  Pete  telephoned  me 
In  New  York.  We  chatted  for  a  few  seconds;  he  in- 
vested a  flattering  sentence  or  two,  then  said,  "I'm 
orming  a  group  to  do  the  advertising  for  President 
Nixon's  reelection  campaign.  I'd  like  you  to  give 


us  the  advantage  ot  your  thinking." 

I  was  astonished.  He  knew  me  and  my  work. 
He  must  have  known  that  1  had  recently  met 
with  the  leaders  ot  the  Provisional  Revolution- 
ary Government  (Viet  Cong)  in  Paris,  and  yet  he 
was  inviting  me  to  work  tor  Richard  Nixon.  How 
was  it  possible.'  1  wondered.  The  article  I  had 
published  about  my  conversations  with  the  Vi- 
et Cong  contained  their  rebuttal  to  Nixon's  ar- 
gument that  a  Communist  victory  in  Vietnam 
would  result  in  a  bloodbath. 

1  declined  with  laughter:  "Pete,  have  you  got 
the  wrong  guy!" 

He  seemed  surprised.  He  said  something  about 
"coming  around,"  and  then  he 
aughed, too. 

Pete  was  a  true  salesman;  he 
took  me  for  such  a  salesman 
too.  In  his  wotld  there  were  many 
products;  1  think  he  could  not  un- 
derstand why  there  were  so  tew  in 
mine.  He  really  did  go  to  the  Rea- 
gan ranch  breaktasts  to  find  new- 
business  tor  his  company,  even 
it  the  business  he  found  was 
ideology.  His  interest  was  not 
in  the  product  but  in  the 
sale. 

• 

She  began  even,'  sales  call 
the  same  way,  leaning  for- 
;  ward  from  the  hips,  speak- 
ing in  her  toodle-oo  voice, 
with  a  big  smile,  a  broad 
smile,  a  twenty-tooth  and  more- 
than-a-little-gum  smile.  "Hi,  thete.  It's 
the  perfume  lady." 
Customers  were  charmed,  especially  the  more 
sophisticated  customers.  Her  1930s  voice  and  de- 
livery were  completely  out  ot  keeping  with  het 
ethnic  New  York  good  looks  and  her  street-smart 
makeup  and  clothes.  The  combination  made 
them  laugh.  It  wasn't  exactly  camp,  people  said, 
but  it  was  close.  It  would  have  been  camp  it  there 
hadn't  been  so  much  hunger  in  her  eyes. 

"Hi,  there.  It's  the  perfume  lady,"  she  said, 
showing  her  white  teeth,  her  pink  gums. 

She  licked  her  lips,  she  painted  her  eyebrows, 
she  wore  eyeshadow  and  eyeliner,  lip  gloss,  blush- 
er, base,  pancake.  When  her  front  teeth,  which 
were  slightly  too  large,  dried  in  the  air  of  laugh- 
ter and  conversation,  she  brought  her  upper  lip 
down  over  her  teeth  or  wet  them  with  her  tongue. 

"Hi,  there.  It's  the  perfume  lady,"  she  said,  ac- 
companying her  greeting  with  a  delicate  wave 
of  her  hand,  the  kind  of  wave  a  princess  might  be- 
stow on  commoners,  it  the  princess  were  four 
years  old  and  blessed  with  chubby  thighs  and 
dimpled  knees. 

When  she  had  been  interviewed  bv  the  cos- 


metics-company  recruiter,  she'd  confessed  that 
she  was  not  interested  in  ^ales;  what  had  appealed 
to  her  was  the  tree  sample  kit  and  the  discount  on 
makeup  and  especially  perfume.  The  recruiter 
told  her  that  many  of  their  most  successful 
salesladies  had  been  drawn  to  a  career  in  per- 
sonal selling  by  the  same  offer. 

In  the  third  through  the  sixth  training  sessions 
she  had  learned  sales  techniques,  all  of  which 
ended  with  closing  the  sale.  The  training  in- 
structor praised  her  technique  in  asking  for  the  or- 
der, but  the  future  perfume  lady  never  lost  her 
conviction  that  it  was  the  beginning  rather  than 
the  end  of  the  sales  call  that  had  the  greatest  ef- 
fect. "Hi,  there.  It's  the  perfume  lady,"  she  said  over 
and  over,  singing  the  first  word  a  little  more,  low- 
ering the  pitch  of  her  voice  on  the  word  "per- 
fume," testing  substitutes  for  "lady,"  "woman," 
"girl,"  "kid,"  and  "person"  to  see  if  she  could  find 
any  combination  of  words  more  appealing  than 
the  six  words  she  practiced. 

The  seventh  and  final  training  session  was  a  les- 
son in  natural  markets.  The  instructor  said  that 
the  most  successful  people  in  the  company  sales 
force  were  those  with  large  families  and  many 
friends,  acquaintances,  and  co-workers.  She  greet- 
ed the  news  with  a  sigh.  Her  family  was  small.  The 
objects  of  her  life  were  men.  She  dressed  for  men, 
she  laughed  for  men,  she  wore  bustiers  and  garters 
and  perfume  for  men.  Her  natural  market  was 
not  promising.  Women  did  not  interest  her.  She 
had  onlv  a  tew  friends. 


If  marketing— the  domain  of  Homo  vendens— 
has  reached  back  into  the  imagination,  then  it  has  begun  to 
determine  the  course  of  human  society 


Her  co-workers  at  the  office  became  her  best 
customers  for  perfume.  She  looked  up  names  in 
the  company  directory  and  called  them  on  the 
telephone:  "Hi,  there.  It's  the  perfume  lady.  I 
think  we  met  last  month  in  the  cafeteria.  Any- 
ways, I'd  like  to  give  you  a  sample  of  a  new  scent 
that  just  came  out.  There's  no  obligation.  Can  I 
come  by.'" 

The  perfume  lady  developed  a  technique  for 
visiting  people  at  home  rather  than  in  the  of- 
fice. She  was  advised  by  the  company  bulletin  to 
develop  relationships  with  her  customers.  Re- 
peat business,  the  bulletin  promised,  was  the  most 
profitable  kind. 

"Hi,  there.  It's  the  perfume  lady.  Remember 


Y 

1 


me 


"  sh 
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The  bulletin  told  her  to  notice  photographs, 
furniture;  not  to  be  nosy,  but  friendly;  not  intimate 
exactly,  but  cozy.  Every  issue  ot  the  bulletin  used 
the  word  "relationship." 

She  was  pleased  when  her  telephone  presen- 


tation brought  an  invitation  to  a  director's  apa 
ment  to  show  the  line.  Until  then  her  cliente 
had  been  limited  to  secretaries,  telephone  of 
erators,  assistants  of  one  kind  or  another;  si  r* 
needed  people  with  more  disposable  incorr 
affluent  customers  who  could  raise  her  reven*  ' 
per  call. 

The  director  bought  a  "B"  starter  package  f 
herself  and  ordered  three  smaller  packages 
be  sent  as  gifts.  It  was  the  largest  sale  the  perfui 
lady  had  ever  made.  She  was  careful  to  exprc 
her  gratitude  and  to  notice  the  velvet  sectio: 
al  and  the  portrait  of  a  woman  in  an  old-fasji  - 
ioned  dress,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  fam| 
heirloom.  As  the  perfume  lady  was  preparing 
leave,  the  director  asked  whether  she  had  a  m 
ment  more  to  give  her,  time  enough  for  a  demo: 
stration. 

"Of  course  I  do.  I  will.  I'd  be  glad  to." 

It  occurred  to  the  perfume  lady  that  in  her  e:1 
citement  she  had  forgotten  to  ask  for  paymer 
She  decided  to  put  it  off  until  after  the  demoif  - 
stration. 

A  towel  was  necessary  to  cover  the  director 
blouse  during  the  application  of  the  eye  and  fa 
makeup.  The  perfume  lady  admired  the  color 
the  blouse  and  said  that  it  looked  like  the  bes 
quality  silk.  She  licked  her  teeth  and  promised  j 
be  careful,  but  the  director  said  she  had  a  betd 
solution,  for  the  blouse  was  very,  very  expensive" 
silk;  she  would  simply  take  it  off. 

The  perfume  lady  shrugged.  Perhaps  it  w;*" 
best.  She  stood  beside  the  d  ■ 
rector,  who  fingered  the  tin  >» 
glass  buttons  ot  her  blouse,  mti  ■ 
thodically  working  them  loosf  « 
moving  down  from  the  necl  Z 
The  director  was  not  quite  i\  on 
tall  as  the  perfume  lady,  and  shj  «1 
was  made  of  straight,  clean  lines;  there  was  noth  al 
ing  of  the  southern  European  compliance  in  he  i 
figure.  When  she  smiled,  she  used  the  corners  c  a 
her  mouth,  for  her  lips  were  thin  and  quick.    |  pei 
After  she  had  removed  her  blouse,  the  direc  ia 
tor  stood  for  a  moment  without  moving.  Hei  1 
blue-eyed  gaze  was  lifted  to  meet  the  pertumi:* 
lady's  eyes.  "Rouge  my  nipples,"  the  director  saic,  \t 
She  spoke  in  the  doubtless  voice,  the  flat,  comt  31 
manding  voice  of  the  control  room.  m 
A  pain,  more  fire  than  hurt,  like  the  first  sen)  )l 
sation  after  the  shock  of  a  deep  wound,  came  in'  i 
to  the  perfume  lady's  body.  It  entered  just  belo\  ;1: 
the  ribs  and  spread  up  and  out,  confusing  tta  4 
rules  of  her  belly  so  that  a  warning  of  nausea  ros<!  g 
in  her  gullet.  p 

She  stayed  for  a  long  time  in  the  director' 
apartment.  When  she  left,  she  did  not  forget  t< 
ask  for  the  check,  nor  did  she  fail  to  complimen 
her  customer  on  the  velvet  of  her  couch  or  the  el 
egance  of  her  ancestor. 


■ 


■  1 


■  - 


VIII.  Jesus  Christ,  TV  Star 

If  marketing,  with  us  scientific  determination  of  the 
{ iires  of  the  buyer,  has  reached  back  into  the  process 
t  the  imagination,  to  the  very  soul  oj  the  maker, 
i;n  marketing- — the  domain  of  I  lomo  vendens — 
:s  begun  to  determine  the  course  of  human  society 
i  a  limiting,  perhaps  profoundly  conservative  way. 
le  process  moves  within  a  rigidly  constructed  circle, 
arket-driven  culture  leaves  no  place  for  the  nooks 
d  pinnack's  of  genius  or  morality;  the  audience  gets 
\at  it  wants  and  wants  what  it  gets.  The  craft  of  the 
iducers  of  market-driven  culture  is  limited  to  stay- 
I  within  the  lines,  like  a  child  obeying  the  borders  i  \f 
muted  cartoon  in  a  coloring  book. 

I  f  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  General  Mo- 
I  tors  hadn't  been  a  religious  man,  it  might 
I  never  have  happened,  and  the  cost  to  a  tele- 
sion  production  might  not  have  been  so  dear, 
ne  time  was  the  1970s.  As  his  reign  neared  its 
id,  the  chairman  must  have  realized  something 
iout  rich  men  and  the  eye  of  a  needle,  for  he 
;reed  to  pay,  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  stock - 
ilders,  the  entire  production  and  broadcast 
>st.;  for  a  television  production  of  ]esus  of 
azareth. 

|The  miniseries  was  to  grease  the  needle's  eye 
r  another  businessman  as  well.  Lord  Lew  C  irade, 
ie  British  music-hall  performer  turned  film  and 
levision  producer,  had  another  conversion  in 
s  background:  he  was  an  English  Jew  turned  Ro- 
an Catholic.  Lord  Low  C  irade,  as  he  was  known 
>  some  of  his  admirers,  displayed  the  convert's 
ission  for  his  new  religion.  He  hired  the  prolific 
Dvelist  and  critic  Anthony  Burgess  to  write  the 
ript  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  based  on  an  original 
ory  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  then 
id  the  script  translated  into  Italian  to  be  vet- 
d  by  the  Vatican.  Various  ecclesiastical  emen- 
ttions  were  made,  after  which  the  script  was 
anslated  back  into  English  and  given  to  the 
leratic  director  Franco  Zeffirelli  to  bring  to  the 
iall  screen. 

When  Protestant  fundamentalists  in  the  Unit- 
1  States  got  wind  of  the  Vatican's  veto  power 
/er  the  script,  they  began  a  national  campaign 
;ainst  the  miniseries.  Thousands  of  letters  were 
nt  to  General  Motors  promising  never  again 
i  buy  its  products  it  the  corporation  went  ahead 
ith  the  "papist"  project.  It  fell  to  the  director  of 
jblic  relations,  Waldo  E.  McNaught,  to  deal 
ith  the  Protestant  protest.  After  one  particularly 
fificult  day,  he  telephoned  me  to  complain.  "The 
lings  I  do  for  this  goddamned  corporation,"  he 
;gan.  "Today  1  was  down  on  my  knees  praying." 
Ever  the  vendor,  taking  the  role  of  straight 
an,  I  asked,  "What's  wrong  with  that?" 
And  he  said,  in  a  voice  made  tremulous  by 
ltrage,  "With  a  Protestant!" 


Propelled  by  fears  for  the  future  of  American 
industry,  McNaught  as  well  as  the  chairman's 
assistant,  John  McNulty,  and  I  went  to  London 
to  have  a  look  at  the  film,  which  was  by  then  in 
the  form  of  a  rough  cut,  still  lacking  some  opti- 
cals,  music,  and  so  on,  but  with  all  the  voice 
tracks  laid  in. 

We  checked  in  at  our  hotel,  then  went  to  the 
offices  of  Lord  Lew  Grade,  where  we  met  with 
him,  two  people — a  man  and  a  woman — from 
NBC,  which  was  to  broadcast  the  miniseries,  Zef- 
firelli, and  several  of  C  trade's  entourage.  C  irade's  i  >f- 
fice  was  decorated  with  dollars;  that  is,  framed 
U.S.  one-dt  illar  bills,  each  of  them  autographed  by 
a  famous  actor  (Grade  pointed  out  Richard  Bur- 
ton's hill),  were  hung  on  the  walls.  The  woman 
from  NBC  greeted  me  as  it  we  were  friends.  She 
said  loudly,  so  that  Grade  and  the  man  from  NBC 
would  hear,  that  she  had  read  the  series  of  criti- 
cal essays  1  had  been  publishing  in  Harper's.  C  irade, 
an  effusive  man  who  looked  like  an  egg  with  thick 
lips,  sucked  on  a  Churchillian  cigar,  silent  in  his 
displeasure.  From  that  moment  on  he  avoided 
speaking  to  me  or  even  looking  in  my  direction. 
The  worst  had  happened!  A  novelist,  a  writer  of 
literary  criticism  no  less,  had  entered  the  camp  of 
a  producer  who  decorated  his  walls  with  money. 

The  woman  from  NBC  looked  at  me  and 
winked. 

For  the  next  two  days  we  were  to  watch  the 
rough  cut  of  the  miniseries  in  Grade's  screening 
room,  in  the  company  of  the  egg-shaped  lord, 
the  operatic  director,  many  minions,  and  the  man 
chosen  to  write  the  musical  score,  Maurice  Jarre. 
While  the  film  rolled,  1  took  out  a  notebook  and 
now  and  then  wrote  in  it.  After  the  first  morning's 
screening,  1  saw  that  every  time  I  wrote  in  the 
notebook,  the  egg-shaped  lord  winced,  as  it  some- 
one had  driven  a  bamboo  sliver  under  his  pink, 
manicured  fingernail.  1  wrote  a  lot. 

From  time  to  time  Grade  and  Zeffirelli  spoke 
to  the  tiny  audience  in  the  screening  room.  Grade 
always  spoke  from  his  seat  in  the  back.  Zeffirelli, 
dressed  in  suedes  that  draped  like  silk,  carrying  a 
leather  purse,  stood  at  the  front.  During  each 
presentation  Grade  and  Zeffirelli  had  a  brief  sales- 
man's exchange.  One  was  so  extraordinary  that 
1  put  it  in  my  notes: 

GRADE  (in  cockney  English):  And  this  part,  right 
here,  where  the  infant  Jesus  is  Kirn  to  Mary,  right 
here,  is  where  we  have  the  choral  music  Through 
my  connections  with  His  Holiness,  I  have  every 
confidence  that  1  will  be  able  to  secure  the  services 
of  the  Ststine  Chapel  Boys  Choir. 

ZEFFIRELLI  (in  Italian  English):  No,  no;  he  is  jus! 
wanting  to  use  the  name.  This  singers  from  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel  is  not  muni  enough  to  he  in  my  film. 
Costs  more,  hut  we  are  spending  the  money  to  get 
professional  singers. 

GRADE:  Whatever  you  want,  Franco;  the  best' 
Tie  best  is  none  too  good.  It  the  Sistine  Chapel  Boys 


Choir  isn't  up  to  your  standards,  then  you  get  a 
choir  that  is.  That's  what  1  told  'im.  And  1  won't  hill 
General  Motors  another  penny.  It's  my  gift. 

ZEFF1RELLI:  You  see!  He  gives  me  everything.  It's 
a  miracle! 

No  one  laughed. 

The  next  day  at  lunch  I  was  split  off  from  Mc- 
Naught  and  McNulty.  Our  host  was  Jarre,  the 
composer.  A  long  table  in  a  nearby  restaurant 
had  been  arranged  so  that  he  was  seated  next  to 
my  wife,  who  had  come  to  London  with  me.  Jar- 
re, recent  winner  of  an  Academy  Award  for  the 
score  of  Dr.  Zhivago,  looked  like  a  movie  star. 
1  landsome,  a  White  Russian  in  his  forties,  speak- 
ing English  with  a  strong  French  accent,  the  com- 
poser was  ,i  ladykiller.  He  was  also  a  salesman,  for 
the  task  of  the  composer  in  the  movies  is  to  sell 
the  picture  to  the  audience.  This  time,  however, 
the  salesman  had  been  sent  to  sell  the  picture  to 
my  wife,  who  had  joined  us  for  lunch.  Between 


Because  money,  like  tomorrow,  does  not  exist,  the  sellers 
of  the  abstractions  of  finance  are  the  purest  salesmen, 
the  least  impeded  by  reality 


the  appetizer  and  the  soup,  I  looked  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  where  Monsieur  larre,  holding  the 
hand  of  the  woman  seated  on  his  right,  my  wife, 
gazed  into  her  eyes  and  said,  "1  see  by  zee  green 
color  of  zee  eyes  zat  you  are  Spanish."  To  which 
my  wife,  who  had  spent  many  years  in  the  movie 
business,  replied,  "They're  hazel." 

When  the  last  hour  of  the  miniseries  had  at  last 
been  viewed,  the  egg-shaped  lord  spoke  again  to 
his  market  of  three,  after  which  the  market — 
McNulty,  McNaught,  and  Shorris — were  driven 
to  their  hotel,  where  they  planned  to  gather  to  dis- 
cuss the  miniseries. 

It  was  July,  and  it  was  hot  in  London,  hotter 
than  in  Riyadh,  hotter  than  in  Jidda,  hotter  than 
it  had  been  in  years.  Our  hotel,  the  Dorchester, 
was  not  only  without  air-conditioning;  its  new 
owners,  a  group  from  the  Arabian  peninsula,  ap- 
parently did  not  think  it  necessary  to  turn  off  the 
steam  that  coursed  through  the  towel  racks  in 
the  bathrooms.  By  the  time  1  got  to  the  suite  Mc- 
Naught and  McNulty  shared,  1  found  them 
stripped  to  the  waist  and  drinking  bottles  of  cold 
beer.  It  was  not  a  pretty  sight. 

Within  moments,  the  telephone  rang.  Mc- 
Naught picked  it  up  in  his  bedroom.  "Shorris,"  he 
shouted,  "it's  for  you.  It's  that  dame  from  NBC." 

I  answered  the  phone  in  the  other  room.  The 
woman  from  NBC  asked,  "How  did  you  like  the 
film?" 

"Wellll,"  I  said,  dragging  out  the  word,  not 
wanting  to  offer  a  comment  until  McNaught, 
\U  Nulty,  and  I  had  been  able  to  compare  notes, 


"I  just  got  here.  We  were  going  to  talk." 

"It's  a  piece  of  shit,"  the  woman  from  NF|  ■; 
said. 

"You  think  so?" 

"Sure,  it's  a  piece  of  shit,  but  it'll  get  great  r 
views.  No  critic  is  going  to  attack  jesus 
Nazareth" 

"You  know  more  about  that  than  I  do." 

"Well,  I  just  wanted  you  to  know.  We're  goit 
back  to  New  York  tonight.  I'll  see  you  there." 

"Sure." 

McNaught  had  been  listening  on  the  oth) 
phone.  He  came  into  the  parlor  wearing  his  A; 
ice  in  Wonderland  smile.  "It's  so  good  to  he 
from  our  benefactors  at  NBC.  And  what  is  yo 
opinion,  Mr.  Shorris?" 

I  had  made  notes  about  more  than  a  few  scent 
the  most  memorable  of  them  had  to  do  with  tl  i 
scourging  of  Jesus.  Rod  Steiger  in  the  role  of  Po: 
tius  Pilate  looks  at  the  actor  (since  forgottei  }. 

who  plays  Jesus  and  says  of  tb  j 
bedraggled,  blue-eyed,  blor  It 
young  Englishman,  "Ecce  h 
mo!"  then  turns  to  the  came 
and  explains,  "Behold  tr 
man."  The  woman  from  NB 
had  been  correct  about  tl] 
quality  of  the  film.  But  that  had  been  clear  fro 
the  beginning.  What  I  had  noted  during  tr 
screening  was  a  series  of  anti-Semitic  statemeni 
all  of  them  gratuitous. 

I  made  my  case  to  the  men  from  General  M< 
tors,  saying,  as  I  recall,  in  a  good-humored  w? 
that  it  the  film  were  to  be  presented  witho 
deleting  or  modifying  those  scenes,  I  would  ne>|M 
er  again  work  for  General  Motors,  nor  would* 
even  speak  to  anyone,  meaning  them,  wh] 
worked  tor  the  corporation.  McNaught  raised  h 
eyebrows  and  pursed  his  lips,  mocking  my  earnes 
ness.  McNulty  merely  nodded.  He  is  a  tall  mat 
fair,  and  with  a  rather  large  nose  for  a  leprechaui 
"D'ja  see  anything  else  wrong?"  he  asked,  Saifi 
Thomas  Aquinas  speaking  in  the  accents  of  In 
land  and  the  farthest  reaches  of  the  borough  ( 
Brooklyn. 

"No.  I  don't  think  so." 
"D'ja  see  anything  wrong  with  the  ending?" 
"No.  Was  there  something  wrong?" 
"Ye-ah,"  he  said  in  several  syllables.  "The 
didn't  resurrect  'im." 
"Oh,  my  God!" 
He  patised  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  tor  th 
only  time  in  the  twenty  years  that  I've  know 
him,  "Ahem." 

The  error,  which  had  gone  unnoticed  by  All: 
thorn  Buiiv^,  It.uko  Zettirelh.  the  \  aticar 
NBC,  and  even  the  egg-shaped  lord  himself,  h»| 
been  spotted  by  Jack  McNulty.  At  his  insistence 
the  producers  reassembled  the  necessary  membei 
of  the  cast  on  location  in  North  Africa  and  tilme 


.iew  ending,  leaving  no  doubi  thai  Jesus  had 
in  resurrected. 

Nothing  satisfied  the-  fundamentalists,  how 
sr.  They  mounted  a  great  campaign  of  letters 
J  postcards.  Along  with  the  opinions  ol  the 
■man  from  NBC and  other  critics,  the  funda- 
■ntalists  finally  won  out.  A  few  days  before 
;  program  was  to  be  bn  >adcast,  Ri  >ger  B.  Smith, 
ir  apparent  to  the  chairman's  job  al  (  ieneral 
)tors,  totaled  up  the  amount  of  money  the 
mpany  spent  on  NB(.'.  Then  he  called  the 
twork.  The  ironclad  contract  evarx  trated,  NB(  ' 
d  the  show  to  Proi  ter  ek  (jamhlc-  at  distress- 
e  prices,  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth  went  on  the  aii 
scheduled,  with  si  ime  emendations  and  ;i  new, 
ppier  ending. 

?ne  egg-shaped  lord  and  the  operatic  director 
d  demonstrated  once  again  that,  unlike  other 
esmen,  those  who  run  the  film  and  television 
Justries  are  nol  only  willing  but  able  to  move 
aven  and  earth  t<  i  satisfy  the  desires  of  their  c  us- 
ners. 

IX.  A  New  Kind  of  Love 

Wealth,  once  the  creation  of  capitalists  through 
:  lalx/rs  of  their  employees,  now  comes  into  tfie 
Irld  through  the  work  of  salesmen,  who  bid  up  the 
lue  of  abstractions  as  tf  they  were  things  of  intrin- 
W(rrlh.  Because  money  does  nol  exist,  any  more 
in  does  tomorrow  or  the  day  before  time  began ,  the 
!er.s  of  the  abstractions  of  finance  are  the1  \nmst  sales- 
•n,  the  least  impeded  by  reality. 

L  I  fat  from  tin  n  >w  n  ol  I  'rim  eton,  the 
vl  >tatc  of  Ni      |i  nit  if  u I 

^  rhe  lum  rl  and  tin  laughtei 

iuse-and-chemical  stench  of  Secaucus  have 
en  left  far  behind,  and  the  landscape  outside  the 
r  window  has  turned  bucolic.  The  farms  have 
e  look  of  wealth  about  them,  and  the  cross- 
rids  stores  sell  things  th.it  only  the  affluent 
ow.  Far  hack  from  rhe  state  roads,  in  the  sec  lu- 
>n  of  hills  or  groves  of  trees,  large  corporations 
ve  set  theit  headquarters  or  research  opera- 
ins  or  training  centers.  In  one  of  these,  which 
;rnll  Lynch  calls  its  corporate  campus,  the 
rest  of  all  salesmen — stockbrokers — learn  a 
w  way  to  sell. 

The  new  method,  which  was  probably  learned 
m  observing  lawyers,  product  managers,  and  the 
irking  habits  of  dogs,  was  forced  upi  >n  the  "full 
■vice"  brokerage  firms,  like  Merrill,  by  the  es- 
Mishment  <  >f  discount  brokerages  that  appeal  t(  > 
unger  customers.  Although  Merrill  Lynch  ex- 
utives  deny  that  the  discount  brokers  had  any 
ect  on  their  business  strategy,  a  hook  entitled 
are  Ownership,  published  by  the  New  York 
\xk  Exchange,  showed  that  by  the  end  i  if  the 
80s  the  use  I  if  full-ser\  ice  hrokei 
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portfolios  of  their  clients.  Or  it  might  pay  bom 
es  to  brokers  according  to  how  much  their  clier 
professed  to  love  or  trust  or  simply  like  doii 
business  with  them.  In  that  case,  relationsh 
selling  would  be  about  relationships  first  aij 
selling  second. 

A  look  at  the  training  tapes  sent  around  Mef 
rill  Lynch's-offices  presents  a  very  different  vi 
from  that  of  Dolores  Gibson,  the  pretty 
fully  made-up  former  schoolteacher 
the  training  program.  Brokers  are  advised  to  $ 
goals  tor  production,  to  use  their  time  wisel  ; 
The  client-interviewing  process  Me 
Lvnch  calls  "profiling"  turns  01 
to  be  a  way  to  "gather  asset! 
Weinstein  and  a  young  Merr 
Lvnch  broker,  Saly  Glassma 
star  in  the  tapes.  Weinstein  id 
es  some  of  the  appealing  tin) 
bre  of  her  voice  and  trl 
gentleness  of  her  selling  mail 
ner  on  the  tapes.  Glassing! 
seems  more  like  a  mon<| 
machine  than  a  person.  SH 
speaks  of  quantitative  goal 
and  the  basics  of  the  brokerau 
business:  time  management,  pro 
ing,  prospecting.  1 
It  relationship  selling  has  anyrhirl 
do  with  the  welfare  of  the  othJ 
person,  it  did  not  appear  in  rfi 
apes.  The  relationship  was  meiu 
ly  a  means  to  selling  a  produc 
"dropping  the  ticket."  Glass: 
reveals  the  business  goal  of 
tionship  selling  as  she  explains 
to  her  audience:  "I  could  be  di 
best  stock-picker  in  the  work  s 
but  it  I  don't  establish  a  relatioi  - 
ship,  the  client  won't  stick  with  m«  I: 
. . .  By  the  time  you  make  a  recommei 
dation  on  a  product,  90  percent  of  the  selling  hi 
been  done,  and  it's  just  a  question  of  closing  on  tfcj 
transaction." 

Can  it  be  that  the  advent  of  the  discount  bi 
ker  had  no  effect  on  Merrill  Lynch's  plan?  Ca 
it  be  that  W'einstein  makes  an  error  in  argumerj 
when  she  talks  about  the  cost  of  an  investment} 
advisory  service  tor  Schwab  customers,  sayinj 
simply  replaces  the  service  Merrill  Lvnch 
tomers  get  from  their  financial  consultants?  At 
cording  to  Gibson,  the  change  in  the  business  it 
the  1980s  w  as  not  the  beginning  of  the  discouc* 
brokerage  houses.  "A  bigger  variable."  she  sakj 
"was  the  sophistication  ot  the  consumer.  Thai 
was  an  incredible  proliferation  ot  intormatiaJ 
on  financial  matters."  She  went  on  to  talk  aba*! 
flipping  through  the  television  channels  an  j 
finding  people  talking  about  real-estate  invesll 
ment  trusts  (REITs)  and  sophisticated  swaps.fl 
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When  I  suggested  to  her  that  knowledgeable 
i  tomers  might  be  more  comfortable  using  the 
j.iimal  service  ot  the  discounters,  she  smiled 
il  kept  on  talking,  the  pretty  teacher  in  the 
:  feet  suit,  with  the  delicate  scarf  at  her  throat, 
;turing,  following  the  lesson  plan.  She  spoke  ot 
i  eting  and  getting  a  new  client,  the  essence  ot 
htionship  selling:  "A  good  match  ot  person. il- 
,  style,  philosophy.  1  would  have  to  tell  you 
nething  you  would  identity  with.  I  think  that 
■  sale  is  a  process  and  that  there  are  a  series  ot 
les  that  have  to  take  place  along  the  process, 
e  sale  d<  >esn't  happen  when  you  drop  the  tick- 
How  do  you  know  when  it  happens'  When  you 
I  in  love!" 

X.  The  Wrenches  of  China 

No  man,  no  matter  how  rich  or  how  white,  can 
ip  in  more  than  one  bed  or  sit  on  more  than  one 
let.  By  redistributing  wealth  in  favor  oj  one  class, 
nerica  has  made  the  job  oj  the  salesman  virtually 
Possible:  large  numbers  oj  people  can't  afford  a 
u  bed  or  a  new  toilet,  while  others  who  could  eas- 
bm  a  hundred  beds  or  a  thousand  toilets  have 
ne  10  the  realization  that  they  have  more  beds  and 
lets  than  they  want,  let  alone  need.  Toilet  makers 
ill  bed  manufacturers,  who  have  spent  decades  be- 
\Ang  they  ecndd  continually  iiiciva.se  production 
i  depend  on  salesmen  to  find  a  way  to  market  their 
lis,  have  found  out  that  the  salesmen  hare  already 
ie  their  job  too  well.  The  market  is  oversold. 


hortly  after  Richard  Nixon  surprised  the 
1^  world  by  opening  relations  with  China, 
■10  a  group  of  advertising  executives  went 
Beijing  to  investigate  the  business  possibili- 
s.  They  knew  very  little  about  the  country,  ex- 
pt  that  it  was  the  home  of 
ire  than  a  billion  potential 
stomers.  The  Chinese,  for 
'eir  part,  knew  very  little 
but  Americans,  except  that 
;2y  were  rich  and  that  their 
lies  were  kept  in  hard  cur- 
acy. It  was  a  meeting  of  dreamers:  Madison 
enue  and  Mao.  Although  they  did  not  know 
ithe  Americans  were  about  to  travel  into  their 
!  n  past,  for  China's  economy  was  then  much 
e  America's  after  World  War  11;  the  industri- 
infrastructure  was  in  place,  the  matket  seemed 
Jtually  infinite,  the  people  were  hungry  tor 
'ything  the  economy  could  produce. 
The  journey  began  with  painful  inoculations, 
lowed  a  few  weeks  later  by  a  very  long  flight 
im  New  York.  The  food  in  Beijing,  sumptuous 
!  Maoist  standards,  was  sickening  to  men  who 
(J  lived  for  many  years  in  the  magical  nexus  of 
jiiness,  taxes,  and  pleasure,  where  everything  was 
iitastically  expensive  and  absolutely  free.  And 


there  was  nothing  in  The  Little  Red  Book  ot  ( chair- 
man Mao  about  bimbos. 

The  Maoists  took  the  offensive,  making  pro- 
posals to  sell  to  the  American  market.  In  one 
meeting,  reported  by  N.  W.  Ayer's  emissary  to 
the  depths  ot  socialist  planning,  the  C  Chinese  said 
they  were  prepared  to  deliver  5  million  wrench- 
es to  be  sold  in  the  United  States.  They  explained 
that  (China  had  great  reserves  of  coal  and  iron, 
many  forges,  and  a  vast  supply  of  labor — every- 
thing needed  to  make  the  wrenches. 

When  they  displayed  some  samples,  it  was  im- 
mediately apparent  that  the  wrenches  were  crude- 
ly made,  more  or  less  to  the  requirements  of  the 
metric  system,  and  of  cast  iron  rather  than  steel.  Al- 
though none  of  the  Americans  was  familiar  with 
the  hardware  business,  they  knew  from  having 
toyed  with  a  faucet  in  Greenwich  or  visited  a  Sears 
in  Westchester  that  the  wrenches  were  not  prop- 
erly sized  for  the  American  market  ot  the  time 
and  that,  worse,  they  were  ot  such  poor  quality 
that  few  Americans  would  buy  them — at  any  pike. 

Five  million,  the  Chinese  repeated  proudly,  5 
million  for  America. 

Advertising  executives  have  many  flaws,  but 
tactlessness  is  not  one  ot  them.  In  response  to 
the  Chinese  proposition,  the  Americans  did  not 
criticize  the  wrenches;  they  delivered  a  brief  lec- 
ture on  marketing.  Before  you  make  something, 
they  explained,  you  must  be  certain  that  someone 
will  buy  it. 

The  Chinese  were  puzzled.  They  had  devel- 
oped the  capacity  to  produce  5  million  w  rench- 
es. It  was  a  triumph  of  socialism.  What  was 
wrong  with  the  Americans'  Perhaps  they  were 
not  sincere.  It  was  the  end  ot  the  visit.  The 
Americans  packed  their  Lomotil  and  went  home. 

Later,  long  after  the  disgrace  of  the  president 


No  man,  no  matter  how  rich  or  how  white,  can  sleep 
in  more  than  one  bed  at  a  time.  The  salesmen  have  done  their 
job  too  well.  The  market  is  oversold 


who  had  opened  relations  w  ith  China,  a  trade  fair 
was  arranged.  The  Chinese  were  to  bring  exam- 
ples ot  their  goods  to  the  United  States  to  see  it 
they  could  sell  everything  from  heavy  machinery 
to  tiny  umbrellas  made  ot  rice  paper  and  match- 
sticks.  To  advertise  the  trade  fair,  a  freestanding 
insert  approximatelv  the  size  of  a  Sunday  news- 
paper magazine  section  was  to  be  designed  by 
N.  W.  Aver  and  produced  and  distributed  by  the 
Neu»  York  Times. 

In  the  course  ot  this  profitless  activity,  an  En- 
glish-speaking man  and  woman  from  the  (Chi- 
nese trade  mission  were  escorted  to  my  office  one 
afternoon.  By  that  time  industrialists  from  Beijing 
no  longer  wore  gray  Mao  jackets  and  little  caps 
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decorated  with  red  si  ,ns.  I  he  y  dressed  in  West  - 
cm  1 1< iiIh  s.  I  he  man  wore  n  dark  blue  double- 
hrcastcd  miii  coat  ami  brown  trousers.  The  woman 
woie  .1  brown  double-breasted  sun  coat  and  a 
J. ill  blue  skin.  When  I  first  looked  up  and  saw 
tin  hi,  in  then  Jour  harlequinade,  I  thought  of 
I  hmese  playing  cards:  a  colorless  queen  and  her 
hespectai  led  knave. 

We  greeted  one  another  formally;  then  I  invited 
them  to  join  me  it  the  conference  table  so  that 
we  might  talk  for  a  while.  I  hey  s,u  stittly,  hands 
lolded  on  the  table.  I  ottered  them  tea;  they  de- 
«.  lined.  I  smiled;  they  stared.  I  )nce  I  saw  the  man 
sneak  .1  look  it  the  view  of  Manhattan  from  the 
windows  ol  my  tori  ieih-tli  >or  office. 

I  here  was  a  moment  when  the  trade  repre- 
sentatives of  the  People's  Republic  and  I  almost 
conversed.  I  had  tried  talking  about  Quotations 
from  t  )/irtin«ati  Mao,  telling  them  1  was  glad  to  see 
our  two  countries  engaged  in  acts  of  trade  rather 
than  imperialism.  1  hey  listened,  hut  not  with 
interest;  tin  American  liberal  politics  must  hav  e 
seemed  puny  to  them.  1  hen  the  woman,  who 
appeared  to  he  in  charge  of  the  mission,  leaned 
lorward,  her  face  suddenh  animated,  transformed 
into  an  operat  ic  mask  of  curiosity.  She  said,  "Tell 
us  about  your  w  ork,  please.  What  is  demand,  and 
how  is  a  found?" 

XI.  A  Return  to  Wonder 

I  1  is  evening,  the  order  hook  has  been  put 
I  away,  Homo  iviulcm,  perhaps  a  commuter 
1  riding  home  on  a  train  or  a  traveler  settling 
down  in  a  motel  at  the  edge  of  an  unfamiliar 
town,  closes  his  eves  for  a  moment,  and  in  the  mir- 
ror glimpses  his  human  lite.  Who  is  he.'  How 
does  he  value  himself.'  What  is  it  about  him  that 
offends.' 

1  le  may  sniff  at  his  own  body,  contemplate 
shaving  again  before  dinner.  It  Homo  vendens  is 
a  woman,  she  may  study  the  clarity  of  her  eyes  or 
the  shape  of  her  waist.  The\  are  interchange- 
able, the  man  and  the  woman;  they  sell,  and  it  is 
selling  that  defines  them. 

They  consider  themselves  useful.  In  the 
courtship  of  mind  and  matter,  they  are  the  danc- 
ing masters.  It  has  always  been  so,  since  Eden, 
since  Prometheus,  coyote,  and  crow.  The  man 
or  the  woman  sees  a  blemish,  an  unexpected  hair, 
sweat,  colonies  of  bacteria  growing  in  a  bodily 
crease;  could  that  be  the  offense? 

Nothing  is  wrong.  They  have  exceeded  their 
quotas,  loved  their  children,  buried  their  parents. 
What  about  them  offends?  It  must  be  an  error  of 
judgment,  they  sa\  to  themselves,  but  in  the  rev- 
elations that  ciime  in  the  blink  of  an  eye,  they  read 
the  signs  of  unhappiness.  Something  is  wrong. 

I  Jomo  rendens  beat  s  the  burden  ot  the  sadness 
has  no  dignity. 


Is  there  an  alternative  to  the  domination  of  H< 
mo  vendens!  If  so,  such  an  alternative  is  no  longt; 
an  easy  choice,  tor  the  economy  of  the  world 
built  upon  the  belief  that  the  tutelage  of  the  mai 
ket  has  been  inculcated  in  virtually  everyone  i' 
the  United  States  and  is  working  its  way  into  th 
cultures  of  the  rest  ot  the  world.  Sudden  chang 
would  be  catastrophic,  disrupting  markets,  throv 
ing  millions  of  people  out  of  work.  The  custom! 
the  thing  the  salesman  puts  to  use,  cannot  h 
made  suddenly  to  disappear,  replaced  overnigj 
by  enlightenment's  daring  thinker.  The  cost  ( 
such  a  revolution  would  be  uxi  high.  The  tutelal 
of  the  market  must  continue.  But  tor  how  long  an! 
to  what  extent? 

This  question  ot  the  quality  of  our  existence  wjj 
raised  in  earnest  by  Socrates,  who  asked  whi! 
kind  ot  lite  was  worth  living.  He  spoke  in  d<; 
tense  of  reason.  He  abjured  the  unexamined  lifi 
choosing  instead  to  die. 

The  choice  in  our  time  is  not  to  die  hut  t 
think,  for  in  thinking  freedom  begins,  and  tre«| 
dom  is  the  antidote  to  Homo  vendens;  it  is  th 
parent  of  autonomy.  Rut  how  can  thinking  bi 
gin?  What  are  the  ingredients  of  the  antidoQ 
I  low  can  we  avoid  moments  such  as  the  one  i 
the  courtroom  that  day  when  man  was  hut 
means'  j 

A  plan  tor  thinking  that  is  as  simple  as  the  ir 
structions  tor  assembling  a  table  or  a  toy  canni 
be  written.  In  an  earlier  time,  wonder  was  coi 
sidered  a  beginning;  merely  to  separate  onese 
from  nature  was  then  sufficient  to  trigger  though 
Put  now  we  accuse  one  another  ot  being  tc 
alienated  from  nature  to  understand  its  impo 
ranee;  we  can  no  longer  be  awakened  by  the  su 
prise  of  finding  ourselves  in  the  world  rather  tha 
merely  a  part  ot  it.  Thinking  must  begin  trom 
different  occasion. 

The  source  ot  wonder  now  can  only  he  astor 
ishment  at  our  own  existence.  This  flash  ot  awan 
ness  has  been  described  by  many,  but  rarely  in 
comprehensible  way.  It  is  the  sudden  recogn 
tion  of  one's  ow  n  being,  according  to  some;  th 
sensat  ion  ot  one's  physical  presence  in  space,  ai 
cording  to  others.  Or  it  may  be  the  experience! 
being  within  Being. 

But  I  think  it  is  not  so  arcane  or  complicate 
an  idea.  Wonder  appears  at  the  instant  w  hen 
person  sheds  the  modesty  imposed  upon  him<| 
her  by  others  and  recognizes  the  truth  that  e\ 
erything  must  begin  from  man,  not  all  men  bi 
any  man,  any  woman.  At  that  moment  he  hesto\ 
upon  himself  the  dignity  of  creators.  He  hecortv 
the  mother  and  the  father  of  the  world,  yet  guii 
ed  bv  a  sense  ot  limits,  tor  he  is  uplifted  by  the  ji 
of  creation  and  burdened  by  the  responsibility' 
freedom,  a  creature  who  has  chosen — out  of  reco 
nition  ot  the  worth  ot  his  own  being  and  begit 
ning — to  think. 
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.he  Cteat  Whitewater  Political  Scandal 
and  Multimedia  Extravaganra,  now  on  the  verge 
or  entering  it-  second  -ma-h  year,  ha-  al\vav> 
plaved  ver\  differently  here  in  Little  Rock  than 
in,  say,  Washington,  New  York,  or  Los  Angeles. 
To  read  the  great  mctn  ipolitan  newspaper*,  oh- 
serve  the  grave  demeanor  of  network  T\  an- 
chor-, and  heed  the  rhct>  >nc  >  >t  the  p>  »liticians  and 
rad  i o  t  a  1  k  -  - 

their  own.  one  would  gather  that  the  republic 
teetct-  on  the  hnnk  or  a  constitutional  cn-i-. 
The  dread  "gate"  suffix  of  Nixonian  legend  ha- 
hcen  applied.  Melodramatic  charge-  of  bribery, 
corruption,  cover-up,  even  or  suicide  and  murder. 

t  the  t  ft 
the  focus  ha-  -hittcd  t<  i  "impn  iprieties"  in  Wash- 
ington). There  has  even  heen  k » >se  talk  <  it  pres- 
idential impeachment. 

■    "  t        ~  ?CC  dirt-road  real- 

estate  deal  up  in  Marion  County  and  a  saving* 
ind      in  t  t  t     t  co-t  ra.\] 

s65  million — the  196th  most  o  >*tl\  sc*L  failure 

n ted  tor  t  percent  t  the  r  .  H 
n  tah  bankrupt  m-titut  right 

here  in  little  >  'Id  Arkansas.  Fi  >r  the  1-  mgest  time. 
  «t  At!  to  take 

bellyaching  over  Whitewater  and  Jim  McD  ajgal's 

Madi-or  rant 
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The  received  version  of 
1 1 ii:  \v1  iitlwatlr  scandal 

AS  IT  TOOK  SHAPE  IN  THE 
At  iES  OF  1 1 II:  NEW  Y<  )RK  TIMES 
BEARS  ALMOST  NO 
RELATION  TO  REALITY 


>hlem  in,  the  Iced  was  done  through  an 
in  to  the  Arkansas  a  /list it ui  u  m  by  pub- 
•.  iidum  during  the  term  ot  Republican 
t  ...»  ••  .<s  f  rank  White — a  banker. 

..  did  we  get  here?  Well,  .it  the  expense 
king  you,  dear  reader,  it  .ill  began  with 
v  :w  York  limes —  specifically  with  a  series  of 
nine:,  praised  articles  by  investigative  reporter 
left  Certh:  groundbreaking,  exhaustively  re- 
searched, but  not  particularly  fair  or  balanced 
sti  '  u  s  ih.it  combine  .1  proNecuton.il  Lias  and  the 
art  ot  tactical  omissit  m  to  insinuate  all  manner  *  >t 
sin  and  skulduggery.  Accompanied  by  a  series  of 
indignant  editorials,  Gerth's  work  helped  ere. ire 
.1  full-scale  media  clamt  >r  last  I  )ecember  ft  >r  a  spe- 
cial prosecutor.  Test  11  ni  my 
in  recent  Senate  hearings 
showed  that  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation's 
Whitewater  investigation 
began  in  direct  response 
t<  i  the  Times  c<  iverage;  the 
hearings  themselves  re- 
sulted in  large  part  from 
the  Clinton  Administra- 
tion's panicky  reaction  to 
reporters'  queries  about 
the  RTC  probe,  Gerth's 
among  them.  Absent  the  near-talismanic  role  of 
the  New  York  Times  in  American  journalism,  the 
whole  complex  of  allegations  and  suspicions  sub- 
sumed under  the  word  "Whitewater"  might  nev- 
er have  made  it  to  the  front  page,  much  less  come 
to  dominate  the  national  political  dialogue  tor 
months  at  .1  time.  If  is  all  the  more  disturbing, 
then,  that  most  ot  the  insinuations  in  Gerth's 
reporting  are  either  highly  implausible 
■m  i  >r  dem<  mstrahly  false. 

A  ^et  u-  ret  urn  briefly  to  1  In  ise  thrilling  days 
of  yesteryear—  specifically  the  1992  primary  sea- 
son. On  March  8,  1992,  Jeff  Gerth's  initial  sto- 
r\  about  Whitewater  appeared  on  the  Limes  front 
page  under  the  headline  CLINTONS  JOINED  S.&L. 
OPERATOR  IS  AN  OZARK  REAL-ESTATE  VENTURE: 

[In  1984],  Madisi  in  started  getting  inn  1  trouble. 
Federal  examiners  studied  its  books  that  year,  found 
ih.it  it  was  violating  Arkansas  regulations  and  de- 
termined that  correcting  the  books  to  adjust  im- 
properly inflated  profits  would  "result  in  an  insolvent 
position,"  records  ot  the  1984  examination  show. 

Ark. m-. is  regulators  received  the  Federal  report 
later  that  \e.ir,  and  under  state  law  the  securities 
commissii  >ner  w  as  supposed  to  cl<  ise  any  insolvent 

As  the  ( iovernor  is  tree  to  do  at  am  nine,  Mr. 
Clinton  appointed  a  new  securities  commissioner 
in  January,  1985.  I  le  chose  Beverly  Bassett  Schaf- 

In  inters  leu-  Mr-  Schaffer,  now  ,1  Fayetteville 
lawyer,  -aid  she  did  not  remember  the  Federal  ex- 


amination ot  Madison,  but  added  that  in  her  viJ 
the  findings  were  not  "definitive  proof  of  ins! 

vency." 

In  lu85,  Mrs.  Clinton  and  her  Little  Rock  II 
firm,  the  Rose  firm,  twice  applied  to  the  [Arkan:|l 
Securities  ( Commission  on  behalf  of  Madison,  al 
ing  that  the  savings  and  loan  be  allowed  to  try  H 
novel  plans  to  raise  money. 

Mrs.  Schaffer  wrote  to  Mrs.  Clinton  and  ;\ 
other  lawyer  at  the  firm  approving  the  ideas! 
never  gave  anybody  special  treatment,"  she  sail 

Madison  was  not  able  to  raise  additional  capij 
And  by  1986  Federal  regulators,  who  insured  Mi>J 
son's  deposits,  took  control  ot  the  institution  a 
ousted  Mr.  McDougal.  Mrs.  Schaffer  supported  1 
action. 

Gerth's  original  story  w  as  recently  praised* 
the  American  Journalism  Review  as  containing! 
to  90  percent  of  what  the  press  knows  abcl 
Whitewater  today.  Rival  reporters  complain! 
though,  that  the  1992  article  lacked  a  "nut  p;  j 
graph"  summing  up  what  the  Clintons  had  d(l 
wrong  and  why  it  was  important. 

The  insinuations  became  clearer  in  subl 
quent  Getth  stories  in  the  fall  of  1993.*  F| 
lowing  the  Washington  Post's  October  31,19 
revelation  that  the  RTC  had  made  a  reterra 
the  Justice  Department  naming  the  Clinton 
(perhaps  unwitting)  beneficiaries  of  possi 
criminal  actions,  Getth  and  Stephen  En; 
berg,  another  Times  reporter,  w  rote  lengthy 
tides  that  appeared  on  November  2 
December  1  5.  The  first  dealt  mainly  with 
still-unsuhstantiated  claims  of  former  Mui 
ipal  Judge  David  Hale  that  Bill  Clinton  ur 
him  to  commit  federal  bank  fraud  by  lenc 
$300,000  to  Jim  McDougal's  wife,  Sus 
(Gerth  and  Engelherg  neglected  to  point 
that  David  Hale — no  Clinton  intimate  b 
courthouse  pol  first  appointed  by  Republi 
Governor  Frank  White — had  set  up  thirt 
dummy  companies  with  the  same  mailing 
dress  as  his  own,  evidently  without  press 
from  the  Clintons.)  Elsewhere,  the  Noverri 
2  piece  w  as  pretty  much  a  rehash  of  the  01 
nal  1992  article,  with  a  tew  characteristic 
misleading  tidbits  added  tor  emphasis.  "By  1 
Mr.  McDougal's  hank  was  in  trouble  w 
Arkansas  regulators,"  the  Times  informed  r< 
ers.  "The  state's  hanking  commissioner,  M 
S.  Jackson,  ordered  the  bank  to  stop  making 


*By  this  time,  recall,  the  stakes  w  ere  incomes! 
higher— Bill  Clinton  was  President  of  the  Ur 
States;  politically  damaging  memos  by  one  Jean  L 
an  employee  in  the  ostensibly  neutral  RTC',  had  1 
leaked  to  Republican  Congressman  Jim  Leach 
others;  and  right-w  ing  outfits  like  Floyd  Brown's 
izens  United  had  begun  to  churn  out  what  T 
Lieberman  in  the  Columbia  Journalism  Review  call 
steads  stream  of  tips,  tidbits,  documents,  factoids 
picions  and  story  ideas  tor  the  nation's  press." 
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dent  loans.  Mr.  Jackson,  .1  Clinton  ap- 
ltee,  said  in  an  interview  last  year  thai  he 
Mr.  C  llinton  .11  the  time  of  Mr.  McDougal's 
stionahle  practices."  Now,  what  lack  son 
I  the  Los  Angles  Times  (which  also  turned 
rale  inside  out  hut  did  give  fair  context )  was 
:  the  governor  had  urged  him  to  ignore  pol- 
5  and  be  the  "best  hanking  commissioner 
can  [be]."  Jackson  had  acted  on  this  sug- 
ion,  with  the  result  that  the 
irons'  own  note  was  called, 
he  real  bombshell  was  Gerth 
i  Engelberg's  December  IS, 
story,  which  all  but  accused 
"i  Clintons,  Jim  McDougal,  and 
erly  Bassett  Schaffer  of  crimi- 
conspiracy  to  keep  Madison 
tranty  afloat  regardless  of  the 
:.  Bur  the  implication  in  that 
ount  that  has  show  n  the  most 
any  pow  er  involves  a  supposed 
d  pro  quo  involving  I  Hilary 
lham  I  'linn  >n.  lr  centers  i  in  an 
ril  1985  political  fund-raiser 
McDougal  held  and  the  sus- 
on  that  he  may  have  illegally 
toned  Madison  (  iuaranty  funds 
b  Bill  Clinton's  campaign  cof- 
.  "Just  a  few  weeks  after  Mr. 
Dougal  raised  the  money  for 
1,"  the  Times  noted  darkly, 
adison  Guaranty  won  approval 
n  Mrs.  Schaffer,  Mr.  Clinton's 
v  financial  regulator,  for  a  n<  >v- 
ilan  to  sell  st(  >ck." 
The  search  for  new  capital," 
rth  and  Engelberg  continued, 

10k  Madison  to  the  offices  oi  Mrs 
ichaffer,  who  had  the  ultimate  au- 
hority  to  approve  any  such  stock 
ale.  One  of  the  lawyers  empli  iyed  hy 
dadison  to  argue  its  case-  before  the 
t;ite  regulators  was  Mrs.  Clinton. 

Within  weeks,  Mrs  Schatter  wrote-  a  letter  to 
Irs.  Clinton  giving  preliminary  appri  >val  t(  i  Madi- 

m's  stock  plan. 

The  s.ilc  never  went  forward.  Bui  tins  tall  the 
\TC]  asked  the  Just  ice  1  'ep.n nm mt  to  examine  ;i 
lumber  of  Madison's  transactions,  and  federal  ot- 
icials  say  the  state's  approv  al  of  the  stock  plan  was 
mong  the  matters  raised  hy  investigators. 

I  he  Title's  also  quoted  McDougal  to  the  effect 
r  Bassett  Schaffer  was  his  handpicked  choice 
Arkansas  securities  commissioner. 
The  theory  implicit  in  Gerth's  nines  stories 
v  be  summarized  as  follows:  when  his  husi- 
s  partner  and  benefactor  McDougal  got  in 
ible,  Bill  Clinton  dumped  the  sitting  Arkansas 
urities  commissioner  and  appointed  a  hack, 
erly  Bassett  Schatter.   lie  and  Hillary  then 


pressured  Bassett  Schaffer  to  grant  McDougal 
special  favors — until  the  vigilant  teds  cracked 
dow  n  on  Madison  C  iuaranty,  thwarting  the  (  Clin- 
tons' plan.  I  his  is  the  Received  Version  of  the 
Whitewater  scandal  as  it  first  took  shape  in  the 
pages  of  the  Nctr  York  Times — what  all  the  fuss 
is  ultimately  about.  .And  it  bears  almost  no  rela- 
tion to  reality. 

The  distortions  begin  with  the  headline  of  Un- 


original Gerth  story  in  the  Tmes.  <  L1NTONS  |<  >INI  1 i 
S.&L.  OPERATOR  IN  AN  OZARK  RtAL-ESTATE  Vfc'N- 
Tl  IRE.  Tills  headline  was  misleading  because  wl  lei  i 
Bill  and  Hillary  Clinton  entered  into  the  misbe- 
gi  it  ten  partnership  n  i  subdivide  and  develop  2  i0 
forested  acres  along  the  White  River  as  resort 
pr<  iperty  in  I  L'7S,  Jim  McDi  >ugal  wasn't  in\  i  >lved 
in  the  banking  and  SckL  businesses  at  all.  He- 
was  a  career  pi  tlitical  i  iperative — a  t<  >rmei  aide  n  i 
Senators  |.  William  Fulbright  and  John  L.  Mc- 
Clellan.  In  the  meantime,  McDougal  had  done 
well  in  the  inflation-fueled  c.  barks  land  h<  w  mi  *  >t 
the  Seventies.  But  it  wouldn't  be  until  five  years 
later — hy  which  time-  the  Whitewater  invest- 
ment was  already  moribund — thai  he  bought  a 
controlling  interest  in  Madison  C  iuaranty. 

Details,  deiails.  Gerth  w  rote  that  Mel  )ougal 


ration  hy  I  lavid  Sun 
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If  mcdougal shoved  any 

funny  money  in  the 
clink  )ns'  direction,  the 

arkansas  secl  rities 
hiiartmlnt  sure  found  an 
odd  way  to  reward  him 


quickly  built  Madison  "into  one  of  the  largest 
state-chartered  associations  in  Arkansas."  Wrong 
again.  Among  thirty-nine  ScxLs  listed  in  the 
1985  edition  of  Sheshunoff's  ArLmsos  Savings 
and  Loans,  Madison  ranked  twenty-fifth  in  assets 
and  thirtieth  in  amount  loaned.  I  hese  errors  of 
detail  might  he  forgiven  it  C  !erth  had  in  fact  un- 
covered a  conspiracy  between  the  C  aintons  and 
the  Arkansas  securities  commissioner  to  treat 
Inn  \L  I  )ougal  leniently.  I  he  appearance  of  con- 
spiracy, In  >w  ever,  w  as  c  re. i ted  not  by  the  actions 
of  the  alleged  parties  hut  by  selei  live  reporting. 

C  Consider,  tor  example,  t  ierth's  treatment  of  the 
appointment  of  Beverly  Bassett  Schafter  as 
Arkansas  securities  commissioner  in  his  March 
8,  1992,  article:  "Alter  Federal  regulators  found 
that  Mr.  McDougal's  savings  institution,  Madi- 
son Guaranty,  was  insolvent,  meaning  it  faced 
possible  closure  h\  the  state,  Mr.  Clinton  ap- 
pointed a  new  state  securities  commissioner. . . ." 
I  he  t  lear  implication  is  that  in  response  to  a  Fed- 
eral  Home  Loan  Rank  Board  report  dated  Janu- 
uary  20,  1984,  suggesting  that  Madison  might 
he  insolvent,  Clinton  in  January  1985  installed 
Bassett  St.  hatter  as  Arkansas  securities  commis- 
sioner tor  the  purpose  of  protecting  McDougal. 

So  how  come  he  waited  an  entire  year?  In  re- 
ality,  the  timing  of  Bassett  Schaffer's  appoint- 
ment had  nothing  to  do  with  the  FHLBR  report, 
which  there's  no  reason  to  think  Clinton  knew 
about.  (  I  lie  C  Clintons  had  no  financial  stake  in 
M.kIisi m  C  iuaranty,  although  that,  too,  has  been 
obscured  )  I  he  fact  is  that  Bill  Clinton  luu.1  u  >  find 
a  new  commissioner  in 
January  1985  because  the 
incumbent,  Lee  Thal- 
hiemer,  had  resigned  to 
reenter  private  practice. 
Appointed  by  Republi- 
can Governor  Frank 
White  and  kept  on  by 
C  'linton,  Thalhiemer  says 
he  told  C  !erth  this  in  an 
interview,  and  describes 
the  /nnes  version  as  "un- 
mitigated horseshit." 
Basset  Schafter  strenuously  insists  that  to  this 
day  she  has  never  met  McDougal,  never  heard 
Bill  I  'hnton  mention  his  name,  and  does  not 
believe  In-  influenced  her  appointment — and 
told  ( !erth  so.  She  had  actively  sought  the  job 
from  the  moment  she  learned  that  Thalhiemer 
was  quitting  (he  confirms  recommending  her  to 
Clinton).  She  herself  had  volunteered  in.  (  Lin- 
ton's 1974  congressional  campaign  and  had 
worked  lor  him  lull  time  on  the  Arkansas  attor- 
ney generals  stall  while  in  law  school.  And  her 
brother,  Woody  Bassett,  also  a  Fayettevillc  at- 
torney, was  a  personal  friend  and  supporter  of 
Bill  (  Tmton. 


The  claim  that  Jim  McDougal  was  behind  Ba 
sett  Schaffer's  appointment  rests  entitely  on  tl| 
word  ot  McDougal  himself,  a  victim  of  manic-d 
prcssive  illness  whose  lawyer  tiled  an  insanij 
plea  in  a  1990  hank-fraud  trial  in  U.S.  Distril 
C  )ourt,  in  w  hich  McDougal  was  ultimately  foui 
not  guilty.  In  his  original  1992  article,  Gerth  h 
acknowledged  McDougal's  history  of  emotion 
illness  hut  described  him  as  "stable,  careful  at 
calm."  By  1993  mention  of  those  difficulties  h;i 
all  hut  vanished  from  the  pages  of  the  New  Yo 
Times — despite  the  tact  that  the  supposed  red' 
lent  ot  Bill  Clinton's  largess  was  living  in  Arkady 
phia  in  a  trailer  on  SSI  disability  payments.  Al 
unmentioned,  tor  what  it's  worth,  was  that  M 
Dougal  had  long  since  recanted  his  accusatio 
against  Clinton  and  taken  to  blaming  tl 
whole  mess  on  Republican  partisa 

Hin  the  RTC. 
ut  did  Bassett  Schafter  help  McDou^ 
anyway.'  Did  the  Arkansas  Securities  Depa: 
ment,  as  Gerth  asserts,  have  proof  ot  Madis< 
Guaranty's  insolvency  in  early  1985?  Did  Basst 
Schafter  have  the  legal  authority  to  shut  it  dow 
Consider  the  allegation  that  Madison  was  i 
solvent  and  Bassett  Schafter  tailed  to  respon 
True,  the  1984  FHLBB  report  did  argue  thl 
Madison  Guaranty  had  overestimated  its  prof 
from  contract  land  sales — not  including  Whit 
water — by  5564,705.  "Correcting  entries  w 
adversely  effect  [sic]  net  worth  and  result  in 
insolvent  position."  But  is  this  proof  of  legal  i 
solvency?  Hardly.  In  the  first  place  (althouj 
Gerth  neglected  to  point  this  out),  the  title  pa 
ot  the  document  from  which  the  Times  report 
took  the  line  brief  passage  he  cited  stipulated  th 
it  had  "been  prepared  tor  supervisory  purpos 
only  and  should  not  be  considered  an  audit  i 
port."  More  significantly,  federal  auditors  la< 
accepted  Madison's  position  on  contract  lai 
sales,  and  the  putative  adjustments  were  nev 
made.  Indeed,  on  June  26,  1984,  six  months 
ter  the  report  Gerth  cited,  and  six  months  befi 
Bassett  Schafter  took  office,  Madison  Guara 
ty's  hoard  ot  directors  met  in  Dallas  with  st; 
and  federal  regulators.  They  agreed  to  enter  a  f 
mal  "Supervisory  Agreement"  with  the  FHL! 
that  spelled  out  detailed  legal  and  accounti 
procedures  designed  to  help  the  SckL  improve 
financial  position.  In  a  letter  dated  Septeml 
1  1 ,  1984,  the  FHLBB  gave  Madison  formal  < 
proval  of  a  debt-restructuring  plan  th 
"negat[ed]  the  need  for  adjustment  of  $564,7 
in  improperly  recognized  profits"  and  dropped 
references  to  insolvency.  Arkansas  officials  al 
called  C  ierth's  attention  to  an  independent  19 
audit  that  also  refuted  Madison's  insolvency, 
his  story  the  reporter  neglected  to  mention  i 
ther  document. 


f  McDougal  shoved  any  funny  money  in  the 
[  ntons'  direction — cither  through  Whitewa- 
t  or  an  April  1985  campaign  fund-raiser — the 
I  <ansas  Securities  Department  sure  found  an 
I  1  way  to  reward  him.  No  sooner  did  Bassett 
•ratter  receive  the  FHLBB's  1986  report  on 
f  dison  than  she  recommended  stringent  ac- 
j  n.  On  July  I  1,  1986,  she  and  a  member  of 
||  •  staff  flew  to  Pallas  to  meet  w  ith  FI1LBB 
I  .1  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
I  -at ion  regulators  for  a  show  down  with  Madi- 
]  is  hoard.  McDougal  himself  was  in  it  invited. 
|:Dougal  w  as  stripped  of  authority,  and  feder- 
I  )fTicials  agreed  to  supervise  the  tailed  thrift  un- 
:  the  FSL1C  found  money  to  pay  depositors. 
Mien,  a  year  later,  Bassett  Schatfer  received 
iaudit  for  1986  (and  a  revised  audit  for  1985) 

it  ially  reflecting  that  Madis<  >n  Guaranty  w  as 
j.olvent,  she  wrote  the  FHLBB  and  FSLIC  a 
iter,  dated  December  10,  1987,  strenuously 
jbing  them  to  shut  down  Madison  and  two 
per  Arkansas  SekLs.  Fifteen  months  later, 
lleral  regulators  (whose  tardiness  cannot  he 
blamed  on  pressure  from  a  state  gov- 

rernor)  finally  locked  Madison's  doors, 
ere  is  not  the  slightest  evidence,  then, 
art  Bassett  Schatfer  inappropriately  delayed 
Icing  action  against  Madison.  Nor,  it  seems, 
:::l  she  bend  the  law  when  asked  by  Hillary  Clin- 
!n  to  approv  e  a  stock  sale  by  the  ailing  thrift. 
[Remember  the  dark  hint  of  misdeeds  in  C  Serth 
d  Engelherg's  December  1  5,  1993,  story:  "Just 
lew  weeks  after  Mr.  McDougal  raised  the  mon- 
;  for  [Governor  Clinton],  Madison  Guaranty 
on  approval  from  Mrs.  Schatfer,  Mr.  Clinton's 
I'W  financial  regulator,  tor  a  novel  plan  to  sell 
bck."  Now,  what  made  Madison  Guaranty's 
an  "novel"  is  hard  to  say.  The  vast  majority  of 
ite-regulated  SekLs  in  1°85  issued  stock.  Even 
,  the  adjective,  with  its  implicate  >n  of  wrong- 
ing, has  recurred  mantra-like  in  virtually  ev- 
y  Whitewater  roundup  article  since, 
i  For  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  to  have  ventured 
ywhere  near  Madison  in  any  capacity  was  a 
mn  fool  thing  to  do.  But  the  fact  is  that  her  en- 
.e  involvement  in  the  "novel"  stock  issue  con- 
■ted  of  the  mention  of  her  name  in  a  letter 
ttten  by  a  junior  member  of  the  Rose  Law 
rm  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  would  he 
rmissible  under  state  law  tor  Madison  Guaranty 
make  a  preferred  stock  offering.  After  study- 
g  the  applicable  statutes  and  consulting  with 
r  staff,  Bassett  Schaffer  agreed.  "Arkansas  law," 
e  wrote  in  a  two-paragraph  letter  dated  May  14, 
p5 — the  now-famous  "Dear  Hillary"  missive — 
xpressly  gives  state  chartered  associations  all  the 
>wers  given  regular  business  corporations .  .  .  in- 
uding  the  power  to  authorize  and  issue  pre- 
rred  capital  stock."  Bassett  Schatfer  had  issued 


the  narrowest  sort  of  regulatory,  opinion.  I  lad 
she  ruled  otherwise,  Madison  Guaranty  would 
have  had  no  difficulty  finding  a  judge  to  reverse 
her.  Anyway,  in  i  applk  at  u  >n  w  as  ever  filed. 

The  .Arkansas  Securities  Department's  powei 
to  close  ailing  SckL>  was  mostly  theoretical.  I  In- 
like  the  feds,  Bassett  Schaffer's  office  had  n< >  ple- 
nary authority  to  shut  SekLs  down  and  seize  then 
assets.  Nor  did  Arkansas  law  make  any  pr«  ivisioti 
tor  the  state  to  pay  off  despositors  of  hankrupt 
SekLs.  That  duty  belonged  to  the  FSLIC.  "We  act- 
ed in  unison  at  all  times,"  says  Walter  Faulk,  then 
director  of  superv  ision  for  the  FHLBB  in  Dallas. 
"1  never  saw  [Bassett  Schaffer]  take  any  action  that 
was  out  of  the  i  irdinary.  Nor,  to  he  perfectly  hon- 
est, could  she  have  gotten  away  with  anything  it 
she  did.  To  my  knowledge,  there  is  nothing  that 
she  or  the  governor  of  Arkansas  did  or 
could  have  done  that  would  have 
ww  y  delayed  the  action  on  this  institution." 

Y  Y  hen  1  asked  him  recently  about  the  dis- 
crepancies and  omissions  in  his  reporting,  Jeff 
Gerth  stood  his  ground,  alternately  argumenta- 
tive and  defensive,  and  did  not  w  ish  to  he  quot- 
ed. He  argues,  tor  example,  rh.it  he  never  literally 
w  rote  that  Jim  McDougal  had  in  fact  gotten  Bas- 
sett Schaffer  the  job,  merely  that  he'd  claimed  to. 
Her  denial  struck  him  as  beside  the  point.  In  oth- 
er instances,  he  pleaded  limitations  of  time  and 
space. 

The  perception  that  Gerth  most  resents  is 
the  one  most  talked  about  in  Arkansas:  his  re- 
liance upon  the  hidden  hand  of  Sheffield  Nel- 
son— Clinton's  1990  Republican  gubernatorial 
opponent  and  a  legendary  political  intighter. 
The  Times  reporter  insists  that  Nelson  did  no 
more  than  give  him  Jim  Me  Don  gal's  phone  num- 
ber and  later  introduce  him  to  former  Judge 
David  Hale,  whose  defense  attorney  is  Nelson's 
associate.  Nelson,  the  Republican  nominee  tor 
governor  again  in  1994,  tends  to  be  coy  about  his 
role.  But  he  has  given  other  reporters  a  thirty- 
eight-page  transcript  of  an  early  1  L'e)2  conver- 
sation between  himself  and  McDougal,  then 
embittered  by  what  he  saw  as  Clinton's  aban- 
donment. 

Indeed,  Jeff  Gerth,  Sheffield  Nelson,  and  the 
New  York  Times  go  way  back.  As  long  ago  as 
1978,  Gerth  wrote  a  well-timed  expose*  of  Nel- 
son's mortal  toes  Witt  and  Jack  Stephens — the 
billionaire  natural-gas  moguls  and  investment 
hankers  win  >  ran  Arkansas  like  a  c« mipany  st< >re 
during  the  Orval  Fanhus  i  ra  (  1955-67).  The 
Stephens  brothers  owned  a  small  gas-distribu- 
tion company  in  Fort  Smith  (bar  was  paying 
them  at  a  better  rate  than  other  gas-royalty  own- 
ers. But  what  made  C  lerth's  piece  significant  was 
its  timing:  it  appeared  shottly  before  a  Democratic 
primary  in  winch  the  Stephenses'  nephew,  U.S. 
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pr>  mused  I*  ic.il  repi  >rtcrs  he'd  un«.  <  \  ered  a  si  m- 
Jal  that  would  knock  !  homton  ■  ml  of  the  race. 
Some  observers  think  the  Times  .uncle  ahoul 
the  business  dealings  ot  I  hornton's  uncles  did 
swing  jusi  enough  votes  in  Fori  Smith  to  keep 
him  mil  oi  .1  runoff  election  won  by  Seiiatot 
David  Trvor. 

A  few  more  highlights  from  Sheffield  Nelson's 
political  biography  may  help  underline  his  iru  >\  i\  es 
tor  helping  reporters  portray  the  t  Clintons  in  the 
worst  possible  light.  Hired  out  of  college  as  Wirt 
Stephens's  personal  assistant,  Nelson  was  later 
installed  as  (  \-\  1  ot  Arkansas-Louisiana  Gas  I  Co. 
(Arkla),  controlled  In  the  Stephens  family  and 
the  state's  princ  ipal  natural-gas  utility.  (It  was  his 
subsequent  refusal  to  use  Arkla  pipelines  to  car- 
ry gas  trotii  other  Stephens-owned  companies  to 
buyers  east  of  the  state  that  eventually  provoked 
a  lifelong  blood  tend  ot  Shakespearean  malevo- 
lence.) I  'mil  1989  Nelson  was  a  Democrat,  im- 
patiently biding  bis  tunc  until  the  end  of  the 
Clinton  era.  But  when  u  became  apparent  that 
Clinton  would  run  again  in  1990,  Nelson  be- 
came a  Republican  and  won  the  1990  guberna- 
torial primar\  over  an  opponent  funded  by 
Stephens  interests.  Bill  C  linton  then  proceeded 
to  humiliate  Nelson  58  percent  to  42  percent  in 
the  general  elei  1 i>  >n. 

Clint* »n  i iwed  bis  1 990  triumph  in  part  n  >  the 
tact  thai  Ins  Public  Serv  ice  Commission  con- 
ducted an  inquiry  into  a  business  deal  involving 
NeUon  and  a  friend  ot  Nelson's  named  |errv 
Jones.  |i  seems  thai  back  w  hen  Nelson  was  CEO 
i  it  Arkla,  be  d  i  iverridcien  the  <  >bjecti<  ms  i  it  corn- 
pans  geologists  and  sold  the  drilling  rights  to 
what  turned  into  a  mammoth  gas  field  in  west- 
ern Arkansas  to  Arkoma,  a  company  owned  by 
Jones,  whom  Nelson  had  brought  onto  Arkla's 
board  ot  directors.  The  price  was  $15  million. 
|ones  found  gas  almost  everywhere  he  drilled. 
Two  years  after  Nelson's  departure,  Arkla  paid 
|ones  and  his  associates  a  reported  $1  75  mil- 
lion to  bu\  the  s.iiiu-  leases  back  as  well  as  some 
other  properties.  |erry  Jones  then  proceeded  to 
bus  the  Dallas  Cowboys  and  win  two  Super 
Bowls.  Die  election-year  probe  of  the  Arkla- 
Arki  una  deal  resulted  in  mtlli>  >ns  ( it  J,  >)|,irs  <  it  re- 
funds to  rate  payers,  which  wasn't  necessarily 
the  point  It  also  earned  the  President  a  perma- 
nent spot  on  Sheffield  Nelson's  enemies  list. 
I  he  result ,  it 's  no  exaggerat ion  to  say,  has  been 
X 

I  he  talents  , if  investigative  rep<  irters  n<  ns  \\  >r- 
ing  over  \X  hitewater  documents  might  be  better 
spent  looking  into  another  McDougal  teal-es- 
tate venture.  Sheffield  Nelson  and  Jem  |i  mes  put 
led        -  W  v.n  b  in  renin'  for  i  12.  5 
i     '  V  1  >ougal\  ill-concen  ed  luxi 


ry  ret  iremeni  community  on  Campohello  Isl;  |J 
New  Brunswick,  ( Canada.  It  was  New  Deal  De  J 
cral  M<  I  )ougal's  odd  conceit  that  wealthy  y 
cationers  and  retirees  would  be  movedly 
sentimental  memories  of  FDR's  summer  retii 
(remember  Swnri.se  at  C'Aimpobello!)  to  purer  t 
lots  on  a  resort  island  that  is  in  tact  damp,  o{\ 
foggy,  and  remote.  The  Campohello  project  m 
only  tailed  hul  helped  pull  Madison  Guarayl 
down  with  it.  ( !erth  and  the  Times  have  left  tn 
aspect  of  the  Madison  Guaranty  story  uni 
plored — even  though,  unlike  Whitewater,  m 
name  of  ( Campt  ibello  Properties  Ventures  is  irnl 
tinned  prominently  and  repeatedly  in  the  vl 
FI 1LBB  examination  report  that  Gerth  quote* 
his  original  March  8,  1992,  article.  Also  unjfl 
Whitewater,  the  C  Campohello  project  did  put  ;rgj 
chunk  ot  Madison  Guaranty's  scant  capital! 
risk — some  $  3.7  ^  million,  to  be  exact,  at  a  t  ej 
when  the  FI  1LRR  examiner  contended  that  tl 
S&L  was  actually  $70,000  in  the  hole. 

At  last  report,  that  particular  picture- 
stretch  of  Canadian  coastline  belonged  to  a 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation.  Nelson  and  Jo  J 
however,  actually  made  a  profit.  In  1988,  jl 
FI  1LBB,  then  supervising  Madison  Guaranty VJ 
sets,  bought  the  boys  out  tor  $725,000 — lea\tl 
them  a  profit  of  $275,000.  No  doubt  rhenji] 
plausible  explanation,  although  William  S  ;-] 
man,  chief  of  the  FDIC  and  the  RTC  at  el 
height  ot  the  SexL  crisis,  told  the  Fort  Wj 
Star-Telegram  that  "1  can't  believe  it.  It's  an  -J 
traordinary  event.  It  smells.  It  could  be  It  a 
but  I  doubt  it."  Gerth  says  the  Campohello  i  .1 
holds  no  interest  tor  Times  readers.  Rut  imaj:J 
the  uproar  bad  your  tax  dollars  bailed  out  e 
C  Clintons  rather  than  an  embittered  Republi  in 
politician  feeding  damaging  alltl 
Hons  to  the  New  York  Times. 

M  be  same  faults  that  mar  Jeff  Gerth's  • 
porting  on  Whitewater — misleading  lnnuejl 
and  ignorance  or  suppression  ot  exculpatpj 
tacts—  also  showed  up  in  the  Times  account ■ 
Hillary  Rodham  Clinton's  commodity  tr;fl 
with  Springdale  attorney  Jim  Blair  and  her  i  -I 
band's  dealings  s\  ith  Tyson  Foods.  "During  tJ 
C  Clinton's  tenure  in  Arkansas,"  Gerth  wrote  i  m 
the  top  of  bis  March  18,  1994,  front-page  i 
count,  "Tyson  benefited  from  a  variety  of  sd 
.unons,  including  $9  million  in  governn  t 
loans,  the  placement  ot  company  executive  n 
important  state  boards  and  favorable  decisil 
on  environmental  issues."  The  alleged  $^  i  'I 
lion  in  loans  was  the  implied  quid  pro  quo  toi  A 
pal  Blair's  generous  tijis  to  Hillary  in  the  R  $| 
thai  helped  her  turn  $1,000  into  ne;I 
$  1 00.000. 

Following  C  ierth's  report,  the  inenminatin  1 
million  figure  appeared  virtually  everywhere.  'J 
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return,  die  fund  can 
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r  \1  FITS  WITI  I  1  I  II: 

■ 


i iv  u  >  tin  I, ix  nit  'I'.il  <  I' 

that  tilt.  I  ii  -r  I  ,,.  i . 

ventures  in  the  ct>\v  trade 
"certainly  |don't]  smell 
right,  espec  i;ill\  consider- 
ing thai  | J  mi  Blair]  repre- 
sented .1  giant,  intlut.-nri.il 
agribusiness  firm  in 
Arkansas  that  larer  re- 
ceived what  seemed  to  be 
favors  tr«  'in  C  >>  >v.  (.  'linn  >n."  Nc'U'su'cvk's  Ji  le  Klein 
wn  'te  i  >t  tlie  President's  "multiple-personality  dis- 
order,"  involving  .1  moderate  Clinton,  .1  liberal 
C  'linton,  and  "the  likely  suspec t  in  the  Whitewa- 
ter inquiry,  .1  pragmat  te  p<  >wcr  pt  ilitician  who  did 
whatever  necessary  to  yet  and  keep  office  in 
Arkansas  .  .  .  granting  low-interest  loans  to  not- 
very -needy  business  interests,  who  in  turn  con- 
tributed generously  to  hi--  political  campaigns. 
Tliiv  (  dim*  hi  snuggled  up  ch  >se  tt  1  the  Arkansas  oli- 
garchs, the  hi  md  daddies  and  «.  hicken  pluckers — 
and  never  quite  esc  ape  J  the  1  trhit  ( »t  the  shadowy 
Stephens  brothers,  Witt  and  Jackson."  (Witt 
Stephens  has  been  dead  for  three  years,  and  Jack 
Stephens  is  a  Reagan  Republican  who  has 
bankrolled  nearly  every  Clinton  opponent — ex- 
cept Sheffield  Nelson    since  the  early  1980s.) 

I  here's  just  one  problem  with  this  chorus  of 
self-righteous  denunciation:  the  $9  million  in 
I' miis  that  inspired  it  never  existed.  Especially  at- 
tentive readers  of  the  fVeu'  York  /unes  may  have 
noticed  an  odd  little  item  in  the  daily  "Correc- 

An  art ic  le  on  March  IN  about  Hillary  Rodham 
.  lintt  >n's  tumii  11  idit\  trades  misstated  bene! its  thai 
1  ;  •  ••.  n:  'hi  si  in 

I  ret  eivc  $9  mtllit  m  in 

I  ■  His  tr.  'in  tin  ae;  the  company  did  benefit  from 
a  le.ist      millii'ti  in  state  tax  credits,  according  to 

t  iertli  ia  lines  a  chart  misread  on  deadline. 
But  v.. 1   the  .'11110  embarrassed?  Hardly.  In 
the  i'  nirn  ihsrii  c\|in\  aleni  1  >t  double  jeopardy, 
•  editors,  ha \  1  iv'  convicted  Miliary 


n  'Ti  .1  spurious  charge,  decided  she 
at  a  new  charge:  helping  Tyson  Food 
5  /  million  in  tax  credits.  No  sooner  I 
she  held  her  April  22  press  conference^ 
W  1  new  .iter- related  issues  than  the  Times  t  ;. 
ted  that  the  First  Lady's  performance  had  h.n 
smooth  hut  cleverly  evasive.  Particularly 
I  1    ''us.  an  April  24  editorial  found,  were  :r 
dealings  with  Jim  Rlair,  "a  lawyer  tor  Ty  n 
ods,  a  large  company  that  was  heavily  re.u 


lated  by  and  received  subs  urn  tied  tax  credits  tr  u 
ae  Arkansas  government."  [Emphasis  add.| 
\nd  people  call  the  President  slick! 

I  he  truth  is  far  less  lurid.  The  $7  million  infi 
vestment  rax  credits  Tyson  Foods  claimed  agaa 
its  Arkansas  state  tax  bill  after  1985 — that) 
between  seven  and  fourteen  years  after  Hillarj 
commodity  trades — were  written  into  the  stai'i 
re\  enue  code  and  were  new  er  Rill  Clinton's  to  •- 
stow  or  withhold.  True,  the  Clinton  Aclmii 
tration  did  sponsor  the  1985  legislation  tj 
created  the  tax  credits.  It  did  so  under  stnl 
pressure,  not  from  Tyson  but  from  Internati 
al  Paper,  which  threatened  to  take  its  process! 
plants  elsewhere  unless  Arkansas  matched 
breaks  available  from  other  states — a  potent^ 
Iv  severe  economic  blow  to  the  already 
southern  halt  of  the  stare.  Far  from  being  unij 
to  Arkansas,  stare  investment  tax  credits 
now  the  rule  from  sea  to  shining  sea.  One  w 
after  the  Tunes  made  its  lame  correction,  TysJ 
announced  the  opening  of  a  new  plant  in  P< 
land,  Indiana.  According  to  a  press  release  j 
Indiana  Governor  Evan  Bayh,  the  state  and 
cal  governments  provided  some  $9  milium 
economic  incentives — approximately  cc] 
to  w  hat  Tyson  got  from  Arkansas  d 
^>       ing  Rill  Clinton's  six  terms. 

JL  Elsewhere,  nearly  every  bit  of  ev  idence  t 
ed  as  proof  of  shady  connections  between  t 
( Clintons  and  Tyson  Foods  in  the  Times  March 
1994,  front-page  story  got  the  familiar  Ge 
treatment.  Resides  the  imaginary  $9  milium 
K  tans,  C  ierrh  c  ited  several  other  suspicious  tra 
actions,  among  them  a  bitter  court  battle  o' 
polluted  groundwater  in  the  town  of  Green  F 
est  in  w  hich  the  Clinton  Administration  "tai 
to  take  any  significant  action,"  and  a  pair 
seemingly  tainted  appointments — including 
11. lining  a  Tyson  veterinarian  to  the  state  Li1 
stock  and  Poultry  Commission  and  Jim  Rlair 
the  I  imersitvot  Arkansas  hoard.  An  object) 
account  of  the  court  battle  would  have  poin' 
out  that  the  city  of  Green  Forest  was  itself  a  ( 
tend. int  in  the  same  lawsuit.  Rill  Clinton  v 
not.  Officials  of  the  Arkansas  Department 
Pollution  ( Control  and  Ecology  testified  tor  t 
plaintiffs  against  Tyson  Foods.  So  much  tor  < 
another  dark  Cltntonian  conspiracy. 


Reappointing  a  Tyson  veterinarian  to  the 
'livestock  and  Poultry  C  Commission?  Clinton  is 
s  i  ty  as  charged.  Except  that  the  fell*  >w  happens 
l  )e  the  state's  ranking  expert  on  chicken  dis- 
Isss,  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  which  is 
u  commission's  principal  task.  As  for  naming 
\\  Blair  himself  to  the  University  of  Arkansas 
I  ird?  Well,  it's  quite  an  honor,  and  Blair  can 
ij  leniahly  score  great  Razorhack  tickets.  Oth- 
i\, 'ise,  where 's  the  scandal.'  At  any  rate,  Blair 
Isn't  a  Tyson  employee  hack  when  he  and 
f  lary  did  their  cattle  trades.  He  was  in  pri- 
|  e  practice  as  one  of  Springdale's  most  promi- 
i  it  corporate  attorneys,  representing  hanks, 
t  eking  companies,  insurance  firms,  and  poul- 
t  interests. 

aerth  portrayed  chicken  mogul  Don  Tyson 
:  i  major  Clinton  supporter  and  fund-raiser, 
:  :  whose  close  ties  to  the  President  had  'Teen 
jj  abject  of  debate  for  years  in  Little  Rock  and 
[  lich]  became  an  issue  during  the  1992  Presi- 
: '  itial  campaign."  The  fact  is  that  Clinton's 
|;tles  with  Tyson  and  the  poultry  industry  are 
L.endary  in  Arkansas.  After  Clinton  failed  to 
sbpo  t  an  effort  by  the  poultry  and  trucking 
1  'bits  to  raise  the  truck  weight  limit  to  80,000 
f  Imds,  Tyson  backed  his  Republican  opponent, 
Ink  White,  in  1980  and  1982  and  refused  to 
6  :ak  to  Clinton  for  years.  When  Clinton  final  - 
I  tjave  in  on  the  80,000-pound  limit  (making 
Ikansas  the  last  of  the  states  to  do  so),  he 
lihed  through  the  legislature  an  unusual  "ton- 
r  le"  tax  on  eighteen  wheelers — scaling  the  fee 
t  the  weight  and  distance  they  drove  on 
j  kansas  highways.  The  ton-mile  tax  was  even- 
lilly  thrown  out  after  a  hitter  court  battle.  (In 
<■  :ping  with  tradition,  a  pr<  (file  i  >t  Clinti  in  in  The 
j  w  York  Times  Magazine  by  Michael  Kelly  last 
I  y  omitted  the  political  context  and  cited  the 
>ne  tight  as  ev  idence  of  Clinton's  spineless- 

fsS.) 

Like  most  Arkansans,  Tyson  did  back  Clin- 
yi's  1983  educational  reforms  and  made  rela- 
:  ely  modest  campaign  contributions  from  then 
:  —something  that  was  c  learly  prudent  on  the 
it  of  one  of  the  state's  largest  private  em- 
|>yers.  But  in  the  legislature  the  poultry  and 
:  eking  industries  fought  virtually  every  Clin- 
:i  initiative.  Indeed  it  was  Clinton's  anger  at 
poultry  industry  and  the  Stephens  interests, 
3  ong  others,  after  they  combined  to  beat  back 
3'  alt-cent  education  sales  tax  in  1987  that  pro- 
Ted  him  to  create  a  statew  ide  "blue-ribbon" 
to  write  Arkansas's  first  meaningful  ethics 
*  1  disci  osure  law.  After  the  selfsame  "special  in- 
fests" gutted  the  thing  during  a  special  ses- 
in,  Clinton  dissolv  ed  the  legislative  session,  led 
:  •  effort  to  put  the  new  standard  on  the  ballot 
3  in  initiated  act,  campaigned  tor  it  hard,  and 
S>n.  (Times  editorial  writers  may  be  interested 


to  know  that  New  York  Governor  Mario  Cuo- 
mo's  hav  ing  earned  $270,000  in  1992  giving 
speeches  might  constitute  a  felony  here  in  dark- 
est Arkansas.) 

Don  Tyson  did  throw  in  with  the  governor  on 
i  >ne  m  'table  issue  during  Clintt  >n's  last  go-an  >und 
with  the  Arkansas  legislature.  A  charter  member 
of  the  so-called  Good  Suit  (dub — a  group  of 
wealthy  bankers  and  businessmen,  like  the  late 
Sam  Walton  of  Wal-Mart,  who  met  informally  to 
encourage  educational  reform — Tyson  endorsed 
Clinton's  plan  to  levy  a  1/2  of  1  percent  increase 
in  the  corporate  income  tax  to  benefit  commu- 
nity technical  colleges,  helping  the  bill  wan  the 
necessary  three-fourths  vi  >te.  Quick,  si  miebody  call 
Gerth  at  the  New  York  Times  and  notify  the  spe- 
cial prosecutor.  Something  tells  me  they're  fixing 
to  load  those  technical  colleges  up 

\with  poultry-science  courses. 
11  of  this  raises  the  really  interesting  ques- 
tion at  the  heart  of  the  Whitewater  scandal: 
why — with  representatives  of  the  vaunted  na- 
tional press  camped  out  in  Little  Rock  for  weeks 
at  a  time,  squinting  over  aged  public  documents 
and  pontificating  nightly  at  the  Capital  Hotel 
bar — has  nobody  blown  the  whistle  on  Gerth 
and  the  New  York  Times!  There  are  several  rea- 
sons, ambition  and  tear  among  them.  It  is  al- 
ways safest  ti  >  run  with  the  pack,  and  edit*  >rs  wh<  > 
invest  thousands  of  dollars  on  a  scandal  don't 
norm. illy  want  to  hear  that  there's  no  scandal 
to  he  found.  Reporters  who  have  challenged  as- 
pects of  the  official  version,  like  Greg  Gordon  and 
Tom  Hamburger  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 
and  John  Camp  of  CNN,  have  not  found  their 
celebrity  enhanced.  Those  who  have  tried  to 
split  the  difference,  like  the  reporters  for  Time 
magazine — which  has  always  reported  (albeit 
parenthetically)  that  Arkansas  hank  regulators 
treated  Madison  Guaranty  sternly — have  ended 
up  producing  accounts  as  muddled  and  self-ref- 
erential as  a  John  Barth  novel.  "The  dealings  in 
question,"  Time's  George  Church  wrote  last  Jan- 
uary 24,  "are  so  complex  that  it  is  difficult  even 
to  summarize  the  suspicions  they  arouse,  let  alone 
cite  the  evidence  supporting  such  suspicions. 
.  .  .  Violations  of  law,  it  any,  would  be  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  prove."  And  people  call  Clinton 
mealymouthed. 

Regional  bias  and  cultural  condescension  play 
a  part,  too.  How  could  the  New  York  Times  he 
wrong  and  the  Arkansas  Times  be  right.'  But  even 
if  Bill  Clinton  had  been  governor  of  Connecti- 
cut instead  of  Arkansas,  in  the  post-Watergate, 
pi  ist-everythmggate  culture  no  reporter  w  ishes  to 
appear  insufficiently  pn isecutorial — particularly 
not  w  hen  the  suspects  are  the  President  and  his 
wife.  By  definition  they've  got  to  he  guilty  of 
something;  it  may  as  well  he  Whitewater.  ■ 
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L-tt  hv  mi  Tt-  imme- 
rn-    A iul,  m  truth, 

iglu  Rkhard  Milk 


dollar  bilK  (and  occasional  lives)  to 
buy  .1  good  chunk  ot  next  year's 
spring  trip  to  Florida. 

On  I  uesday.  Memorial  Day  week- 
end was  over  arid  Ciail  went  to  work. 
She  was  the  area  coordinator  in 
School  Administrative  District  98, 
LaDoux  County,  Maine,  which 
meant  s|u-  was  busy  ncarh  e\  cr\ 
minute  ot  evetw  day,  and  which 
meant  that  she  and  Richard  were 
comfortable  enough,  despite  his  re- 
cent troubles:  Richard  was  out  ot 
til  six  u  L-cks  ag<  i  he'd 
hi  en  chiel  designer  at  Molina  Log 
■  i  re!  il  i  k  ating 
operation  that  hirsute  Molina  had 

i  .'.  ■■  i  ■!:, ;ll  em- 

■ 


America  clear  ro  Mont 
Indeed,  Richard  had 
signed  every  home  t 
marketed,  designed  tr 
tor  beauty,  designed  tr 
tor  comfort,  designed  tl 
tor  the  earth-friendly 
pects  Molina  Log  Ho 
advertised,  designed  tl 
for  profit  too,  and  so  i 
logs  could  be  shipped  pn 
aboard  ev  er  smaller  tru 
Lester  had  talked  lugu 
ously  tor  an  hour  ah 
housing  starts  and  the  sh 
economy,  but  his  theatr: 
ly  >ad  eves  couldn't  h 
what  had  really  happei 
Richard  Milk  had  drawr 
the  designs  Lester  Mo 
needed  to  do  his  huge  b 
ness  forever,  and  so  L< 
had  let  him  go. 
Oh,  yes,  on  Tuesday  the  long  w 
end  was  over.  Richard  stood  in 
yard  an  hour  after  breakfast  (Gail 
gone  in  her  sate  red  Saab),  just  sf 
and  looked  at  the  hills  across  the  ' 
The  thief  Dewey  turned  up  exact! 
tune.  Richard  saw  him  coming  up 
road,  slouching  along  with  his  hoi 
ing  reform-school  swagger.  Ricl 
felt  calm,  told  himself  a  few  end 
aging  weirds,  tried  a  sentence  out 
understand  if  yon  don't  want  to  adr 
right  away,  but  .  .  . 

I  hen  the  bum  was  at  the  d 
saying  it  was  a  decent  day — in  I 
saving  just  those  words,  with  nc 
flection  at  all,  no  way  to  sense 
man:  "Decent  day." 

"Nice  'tin,"  Richard  said.  "Y 
He  found  himself  talking  the  1 
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met  hinc  Ik-  ilKMMI  1 1  ' 

cm  Miii  He  formed  .1  sentence  about 
i!k-  weather  thai  he  hoped  was  more 
like  himself:  "Yes,  Dewey,  from  what 
the  skv  tells  u-.  I  think  it's  going  to  he 

Dewey  had  no  more  conversation 
m  him,  turned  and  walked  hack 
around  the  house  to  the  shed,  pulled 
■  mi  a  shovel  and  rake,  and  headed 
over  to  the  comer  ol  the  woodlol  to 
continue  where  he'd  lett  oft  last 
rhursday,  dicing  out  the  old  com- 
post, putting  it  cartload  by  cartload  on 
the  garden.  Richard  followed  him 
more  slowly,  choosing  words:  But 
don't  worry,  uv  ioiderstund,  ue  knou  a 
eall  for  help  when  we  hear  u.  You've 
winked  for  us  faithfully  fur  over  a  year. 
)nu  won't  be  fired.  We  only  want  .  .  . 
What.'  What  did  they  want.'  C3ail 
hadn't  seemed  the  least  hit  con- 
cerned. "We'll  have  to  get  rid  of  him," 
wis  ,ill  she  said,  meaning  that  Richard 
had  to  'jet  rid  of  him,  ol  course. 

"Dewey?" 

"Mister?" 

"Dewey,  there's  something  about 
w  hich  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 
• 

•    L  i  ned    V  w\  e 

r  i  nisi        i  me  put  il 

: 

■ 


i  •  .miner  w-ti   the  intention  of 

i.rminL'.  l  it-  ■  •  i ad  n-  •!  swum.  The 
•  lace  was  he.>uttful  and  what  one 
mce  thought  <f  is  secluded,  the  wa- 
ier  green  and  i dear  and  very  deep, 
•Mir  there  wen  too  main  beer  cans 
md  lots  of  trash  and  diapers  and 
those  grotesque,  mud  splattered,  off- 
road  trucks  parked  halfway  up  the 
sides  of  boulders  tor  show  and  twenty 
people  who  looked  like  Dewey 
Burke,  people  like  Dewey  every- 
where, a  circus  of  tattoos  and  hidden 
weaponry. 

Something  firmer  "Dewey,  listen, 
you're  caught.  Now  it  you'd  just  take 
a  minute  to  think  about  it  ...  1  mean, 
you're  caught.  We  caught  you.  You 
stole  our  money.  Dewey,  listen  to 
me.  You  stole  from  us." 

The  look  on  Dewey's  face  went 
cloudy,  then  black.  He  stepped  to- 
ward Richard  and  swung  his  arm — 
that's  what  Richard  saw,  the  arm. 
The  tattooed  fist  seemed  to  arrive 
separately,  and  too  early — arrived 
right  at  Richard's  nose  and  sent  him 
into  a  vague  and  fuzzy  time  warp  in 
which  everything  Dewey  did  seemed 
extremely  slow  and  purposeful,  al- 
most inevitable,  certainly  unstop- 
pable. Richard  didn't  fall,  didn't  take 
a  fighter's  stance,  just  put  a  hand  to 
his  taee  in  amazement.  "Jesus, 
Dewey."  And  that  fist  came  back, 
hitting  Richard's  hand,  knocking  his 
own  soft  palm  into  his  own  hard 
cheekbone.  "That's  enough." 

"Don't  tell  me,"  Dewey  spouted, 
and  sunny  again,  this  tune  hitting 
Richard's  eve  so  precisely  that  the 
fist  (tattooed  T-U-F-F  across  the 
knuckles)  blocked  the  light  tor  a 
moment.  A  strong  punch  to  his 
stomach  (S-ll-l-T)  finally  knocked 
Richard  down. 

Dewey  stopped.  "You  say  sorry," 
I  )ewey  said.  "Say  it."  1  le  loomed  over 
Richard,  threatening  with  his 
m. irked  lists  as  Richard  sat  up. 

"Jesus,  Dewey." 

"Jesus,  Dewey.'"  Then  Dewey 
whirled — some  kind  of  homespun 
irrial -arts  move— whirled  and 
I  Richard  in  the  side.  Richard 
anted,  hugged  his  ribs,  lay  down, 
•v  kicked  him  again,  this  time 
butt,  then  once  more,  sharply 
k  thigh.  "Sacka  shit,'"  Dewey 
:  le  stood  over  Richard  a  mo- 


ment, waiting  for  the  sligle 
twitch,  a  single  word,  the  tiniesfea 
son  to  resume  the  beating,  uea 
seemed  to  decide  that  RicharcHv 
through  and  walked  off  with  the  rr: 
slow  swaggering  slcici 


1 


^      as  always. 


he  sheriff  s  deputy  who  tuiei 
up  late  in  the  afternoon  sat  in  hi  a: 
tor  five  minutes  talking  on  the  r;d« 
only  opened  his  door  when  Ric  ir 
came  out  of  the  house.  By  now  ()tJ 
of  Richard's  eyes  were  black,  ar  o 
course  his  nose  hurt.  He  didn't  t  nk 
his  ribs  were  broken,  but  he'd  btL 
to  consider  a  call  to  Dr.  LeMonlat 
(pronounced  locally  as  Lemon  'lie 
to  ask  about  his  leg,  which  acet 
deeply,  ached  to  the  femur,  tn 
wasn't  going  to  believe  this. 

"Looking  good,"  the  deputy  :.d 
swinging  his  legs  out  of  the  car.uj 
remaining  seated.  He  pulled  a  t 
notepad  from  his  shirt  pocket, 
duced  a  pen. 

"Thank  you,"  Richard  said. 
"Dewey  Burke's  one  tough  ral 
sir.  I'd  think  twice  about  figh 
him  again." 

"I  wasn't  fighting  him.  He  attac 
me.  Right  back  there.  Punched 
over  and  over,  kicked  me  in  the 
knocked  me  down,  all  because  I  < 
fronted  him  about  some  money  1 
stolen."  Into  Richard's  voice  had  ci 
the  clipped  quality  of  the  deputy's 
tried  to  cut  it  out:  "He  stole  mo 
from  us  in  two  days  of  work:  forty 
dollars  the  first  time — we  hot 
maybe  it  had  just  been  misplacei 
fourteen  the  second  time,  whic 
when  1  decided  to  talk  to  him  ab 


The  deputy  put  on  a  practic 
skeptical  frown.  He  hadn't  writte 
word  on  his  pad.  "You  have  proof 
stole  it.?" 

"Well,  of  course.  He  was  the  o 
one  here.  Both  Tuesday  and  Thi 
day." 

"Your  kids  didn't  take  it?" 

"The  kids  are  in  college,  sir,  b( 
of  them." 

"You  keep  your  doors  loekee 
The  deputy  seemed  to  be  looki 
over  Richard's  shoulder. 

"Well,  not  generally,  not  wh 
w  e're  around,  of  course.  Probably 
dom.  Mostly  just  when  we're  away 


i  'So  anyone  could  have  conic  n^ht 
t  mcl  took  the  money,  correct?" 
i  'But  who  on  earth  would  do  that.7" 
'Dru^'  addicts." 

Richard  smiled  wearily,  gave  a 
|:od-natured  shake  of  his  head: 
)u're  yetting  a  little  outlandish, 

J  'Friends  ot  your  kids,  maybe." 
u  Richard  struggled  to  stay  calm.  1  lere 
ai  rural  Maine  his  children  had  found 
I  imselves  viewed  as  artsy  types,  and 
fj  ■  deputy  would  certainly  know  that, 
J  ow  exactly  how  long  Ricky's  hair 
h  s  and  see  in  his  mind  the  many  col- 
t  ot  Candy's  tie-dyed  shirts,  see  the 
lis'  sweet  hunch  of  friends  gathered 
I  ying  Frishee  in  the  little  park  near 
;|  ■  County  Court  Building.  "My  clul- 
J;n's  friends  are  among  the  most 

nest  in  town,  Mr.  Springer." 
>i "Just  borrowing  a  few  bucks, 
nyhe.  Don't  yet  weepy — I'm  |ust 
:5  )king  tor  the  tacts  here.  And  the 
i  ts  is  you  don't  have  any  evidence 

it  Dewey  Burke  stole  anything 
iatsoever  at  all." 

[Richard  had  learned  to  stay  quiet  a 


te  when  insulted  or  angry,  and 
so  he  did,  stood  quietly,  looking  away 
from  i lie  deputy,  who  looked  away 
from  him,  still  holding  his  unpoised 
pen  and  his  empty  pad,  still  making 
ni  >  sign  that  he'd  get  i  >ut  i  >t  the  car  t<  > 
invest  igate. 

Fin, illy  Richard  said,  "Let's  get  to 
the  point.  I  w.is  attacked.  A  danger- 
ous felon  is  loose." 

"Would  you  like  to  press  charges?" 
"Do  I  need  to  press  charges?" 
"Well,  m  the  case  ot  fights,  gener- 
ally we  won't  make  an  arrest  unless 
there's  been  property  damage." 

"This  wasn't  a  fight,  Mr.  Springer, 
as  I've  repeatedly  told  you." 

"You  mean  you  didn't  yet  a  single 
punch  in.'" 

"I  told  you,  sir,  it  was  not  a  fight." 
"Well,  it  you  want  to  make  a  fed- 
eral case  out  of  it  .  .  ."  The  deputy 
swung  his  leys  back  into  the  car, 
shut  his  door,  sal  staring  out  the 
windshield,  seeming  to  try  to  decide 
whether  to  say  what  he  was  about 
to  say.  Then  quietly,  confidential- 
ly: "You'll  want  to  know  thai  it  old 


I  lew  gel  s  arrest  -  J 
anything  at  all,  hi 


to  lot    .1  \ 


I  line. 


( 

V  ^ail  Milk  got  home  I 

of  the  monthly  school-hoard  me*  tiny 
hi  niie  to  a  darkened  hi  mse.  She  ti  .i n ii  I 
Richard  on  the  kitchen  floor  holding 
his  ley.  Soon,  in  the  emergency  room 
at  LaDoux  County  Hospital,  they 
learned  that  he  had  suffered  a 
hematoma,  an  intramuscular  Flood 
clot,  which,  as  Dr.  LeMonteau  said, 
could  certainly  he  unbearably  painful 
hut  which  wasn't  particularly  danger- 
ous, unless  the  clot  were  to  loosen 
and  travel  through  the  chambers  of 
Richard's  heart  and  to  his  brain, 
where-  it  would  certainly  kill  him.  Dr. 
LeMonteau  said  this  was  unlikely. 
Richard  had  two  cracked  ribs  as  well 
Not  much  to  do  for  that, 
fM~*\      ll|s|  test  and  heal. 


T 


hursday  morning,  about  the 
time  Dewey  would  normally  have  ap- 
peared, a  young  woman  came  instead. 
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Her  hair  looked  partly  washed. |ifid 
appeared  weary  hut  intelligent  ixJ 
very  bright  in  the  eyes,  sometjnj 
Richard  was  ashamed  not  to  exeq 
tit nn  the  depths  of  a  mohile  \\m 
surrounded  hy  old  snow  machia 
and  ear  parts  and  doghouses.  ||a 
breasts  were  large  and  upstandindH 
der  her  T-shirt,  her  nipples  walljfoi 
under  the  worn  cloth.  Her  legs.nJ 
hips  were  as  unnaturally  narrow  ;|;an 
undernourished  child's.  Dewey's jut 
friend.  Holding  a  rhuharh  pie. 

Richard  accepted  the  p iqaf 
solemnly  as  it  was  ottered,  stoo  in 
the  doorway  holding  it,  facing™ 
unpretty  woman. 

She  spoke  earnestly:  "Mr.  MkJ 
Dew  says  sorry  tor  tucking  youjijj 
lie's  really  sorry.  Rut  he  just 
steal  from  you,  and  that's  what 
him  off.  He  just  didn't  steal  notl 
Never  has.  That's  not  his  thing, 
he's  been  in  trouble  plenty,  so  v 
he's  finally  straightened  (Hit  it  I 
Hipped  him  out.  Know  what  1  m  r 
C  i(  id,  y<  hi  1*  n  >k  awful." 

"It's  not  so  had." 

"So  can  he  come  hacit 


r 


w<  »rk .: 


uesday  Dewey  was  hack, 
went  immediately  to  the  comj 
pile  and  resumed  what  he'd  been 
ing  a  week  past  when  Richard 
confronted  him:  shoveling  humu: 
to  the  Milks'  red  yard  cart.  Ricl 
watched  from  the  kitchen  wine 
The  man  worked  no  taster  thai 
had  before.  He  never  looked  u; 
the  house,  just  shov  eled  the  corny 
wheeled  the  cart  to  the  gard 
spread  the  rich  new  earth.  By  i 
morning  he  was  done  and  had  tur 
to  the  rototilling. 

Normally,  Dewey  stopped  for  lu 
— came  up  to  the  house,  poli  I 
washed  up  at  the  kitchen  sink,  ti 
the  sandwich  Richard  offered,  and  I 
it  alone  outside.  Today,  Del 
skipped  lunch  altogether.  He  got  i 
lawn  mower  out  and  paced  the  J 
lawn  with  it,  stopping  frequently  I 
empty  the  bag  of  clippings  into  a  1 1 
pile  in  the  compost  bin. 

Richard  tried  to  get  to  his  stiJ 
ing.  He  meant  to  pass  the  archill 
ture  boards  this  fall.  He'd  tailed  tvl 
out  ot  grad  school,  then  got  the  I 
with  Molina  and  quit  trying. 
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Dewey  had  friends  over.  One  of 
them,  a  large  fellow  in  a  clean  shirt, 
came  and  blocked  the  door.  "Yeah?" 
he  said. 

"I'm  a  neighbor,"  Richard  said. 
"Just  out  walking  around,  thought  I'd 
stop  by,  briny  back  this  pic  tin." 

The  man  in  the  door  looked  him 
over. 

Richard  said,  "Dewey  here.'" 
"Dewey  ain't." 

The  dogs  barked  full  throat  now, 
and  something  was  going  on  in  the 
small  living  room  behind  the  bit,'  fel- 
low. 

Dewey  came  up  silently  behind 
Richard,  having  somehow  sneaked 
out  ot  the  trailer  and  come  around  the 
back  side,  Mart  led  him  w  ith  a  rough 
tap  on  the  shoulder.  Richard  spun. 

Dewey  looked  disgusted,  said, 
"Ob,  it ">  vou." 

"Yup.  Me." 

"You  all  better?" 

"I'm  okay,  1  guess."  He  gave  a 
smile  in  anticipation  ot  an  apology, 
but  an  apology  didn't  come,  and  the 
men  simply  stood,  a  dooryard 
tableau,  Mill  as  stumps.  "I  brought 
hack  your  pie  plate." 

"Go  in.  Jim,  s'okay." 

The  big  man — Jim — stepped  back. 
Al  the  kitchen  table  a  younger  fel- 
low hulked,  staring,  lie  had  some- 
thing hidden  in  his  hip.  Seeing 
Richard,  seeing  Dewey  behind  him, 
the  kid  breathed,  relaxed,  put  two 
stour  handguns  on  the  table.  Jim  said 
a  tl.it  laugh:  hub  huh  huh.  Richard 
noticed  that  the  place  was  very 
clean,  very  tidy  (cheaply  furnished, 
to  he  sure),  decent,  nice. 

"I  lave  a  sit ,"  I  )ewey  said. 

Richard  wanted  to  say  no  thanks, 
wanted  to  run  out  the  door,  hut 
didn't  want  to  appear  to  he  shaken 
b\  the  presence  ot  the  firearms, 
which  were,  alter  all,  perfectly  legal. 
1  It  said,  "( ioing  hunting?"  This  lame 
gambit  turned  out  to  be  a  hilarious 
joke,  the  laughter  long  and  hard  and 
followed  h\  a  kind  <A  formally  grant- 
ed bui  clearly  temporary  acceptance. 

Dewey  broke  om  a  six-pack  ol  Pu  is 
beer,  and  soon  Richard  was  drinking 
his  second  can.  By  noon  he  was  shar- 
ing stories  about  college  drinking  ex- 
ploits (these  didn't  seem  as  funny  or 
racy  as  they  did  m  other  company), 
listening  to  stories  m  turn,  stories 


wherein  car  windows  were  smashed 
and  this  guy's  head  was  cracked 
against  a  wall,  and  in  which  women 
were  objectified  and  African  Ameri- 
can people  disparaged,  and  Asians 
named  gooks,  the  wife  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  called  a 
cunt,  the  President  himself  a  fag.  It 
seemed  all  three  men  were  on  parole, 
and  all  three  tor  violent  crimes  just 
short  of  murder.  They  were  funny 
men,  good  at  stories.  They  were  brave 
men  too,  in  a  fashion.  They  had  a 
certain  nobility,  Richard  thought. 
They  were  also  definitely  crazy,  and 
probably  dangerous.  When  Richard 
told  them  the  story  of  losing  his  job, 
they  offered  to  drive  down  to  Turn- 
erville  and  heat  Lester  Molina  till  he 
was  IT  k kIv  and  dead. 

At  one  o'clock  the  woman  who'd 
delivered  the  pic  came  out  of  the 
hack  room,  appeared  as  it  from  exile, 
carrying  a  little  boy,  tour  or  maybe 
five  or  even  six  years  old,  too  old,  in 
any  case,  to  need  to  be  carried.  Rut 
she  never  put  him  down.  Impassive, 
she  made  plain  white-bread  sand- 
wiches and  held  her  boy  and  exerted 
a  huge  presence  in  the  room  in  si- 
lence. The  men  only  drank  their 
beer  while  she  worked,  the  conver- 
sation embarrassed  to  a  halt  in  front 
ot  her. 

So  Richard  said,  "What's  the  hoy's 
name.'"  1  le  had  drunk  tour  beers. 
No  reply. 

Richard  tried  again:  "The  kid, 
what's  his  name."' 

"That's  Don't  i  le,"  big  |im  said. 
"What."' 

"That's  Don't  I  le." 

"Dewey  and  Don't  lie,"  the  kid 
with  the  guns  said,  and  he  and  Jim 
laughed. 

"Don't  he  look  like  Dewey?"  Jim 
said. 

"Do  he  or  don't  he.'"  the  young 
man — Baker-  said. 

lVwe\  said,  "Leem  alone,"  hut  his 
voice  was  mild;  this  wordplay  was 
sc Hue  kind  ot  old  joke. 

"Don't  lie,"  Jim  said  one  more 
t  line. 

I  he  woman  put  the  sandwiches 
1  m  the  table.  The  child  stayed  in  the 
crook  of  her  arm.  I  lis  mother  didn't 
glower,  exactly,  but  the  look  on  her 
face  was  no  longer  impassive.  Some- 
thing murderous  was  alive  in  her. 


She  said,  "He's  Jeremy  Charles,  11 
his  grandfather." 

Richard  said,  "Hi,  Jeremy,"  al 
the  kid  buried  his  face  in  his  mot 
er's  neck. 

She  went  back  into  the  bedroq 
closed  the  door. 

The  men  ate.  When  his  sandwk 
was  gone  down  his  thn  at,  Richard  I 
gan  to  think  of  graceful  exit  lines,  i 
got  up  and  went  outside.  Richard  hel. 
him  piss,  heard  him  open  the  doof 
his  truck,  cheered  with  the  others  wh 
he  saw  the  bottle  of  Old  Granddil 
though  it  didn't  make  him  glad. 

Later,  Richard  would  puke  on 
side  of  the  Avon  road,  then  again* 
the  end  of  his  driveway  holding  lie 
sore  ribs,  then  twice  in  his  bathtc 
where  Gail  would  find  him;  but  be 
now  the  afternoon  stretched  ahe;: 
and  the  stories  were  good,  and  he  ti: 
joyed  the  company  of  what  he'd  r 
ized  suddenly  were  good  men — ropL 
men,  surely,  maybe  not  the  smarir* 
guys  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  J 
he  seemed  to  have  rfei 


1) 


judged. 


"ewey  stopped  coming  to  wit 
And  because  Dewey  had  no  phon  1 
seemed  to  Richard  after  a  couplb 
weeks  that  another  visit  to  the  trfl 
down  the  road  was  in  order.  He  n  11 
ed  Dewey's  help  around  the  yar< 
told  himself.  And  he  told  Gail  1 
same  when  she  said  they  were  b  t 
oft  rid  of  Dewey:  "You'd  think  ht  s 
your  only  friend,"  she  said.  "\ 
think  you  didn't  notice  that  he  ! 
from  us  and  beat  your  face  and 
made  you  sick  with  alcohol  when 
tried  to  reach  out  to  him." 

"Well,  with  your  schedule 
need  the  company." 

Gail  sighed  at  this  pale  jest,  ti 
nun  id  in.  1 11  m  1  it  an  1  »ld  issue  bet'  ! 
them. 

"Kidding,"  Richard  said.  "I'm  il 
kidding.  But,  really,  I'm  just  gfl- 
over  to  see  it  he  wants  work.  1*1  i  JS 
go  see  him,  that's  all.  I  think  the  u 
needs  help.  1  think  the  guy  n  d 
me. 

Gail  hugged  Richard  vvithi 
teacherly  warmth  and  said,  "\ 
tine.  Go  get  Dewey.  But  don't  i(4 
home  barf  ing."  This  last  was  the  n 
of  joke  she  made  to  announce  h 
end  of  an  argument , 


•  •  1 


M :hard  laughed,  remembering 
[pay.  Somehow  the  puking  had 
I  him  a  feeling  of  youth,  had 
(jbht  him  hack  to  a  time  when 
t]  was  sensible  didn't  usually  turn 
to  be  what  was  right  or  needed. 
In  a  Saturday  early  in  July  he 
Id  as  a  workingman,  left  Gail  to 
preparations  for  that  afternoon's 
h  uncheon,  and  headed  on  foot 
i\.  the  Avon  road.  He  hoped 
:1  y  would  be  home.  He  hoped  big 
rind  Baker  would  be  there.  He 
ip  I  Jeremy  Charles — Don't  He — 
)i\  be  there  with  his  protective 
d(  And  maybe  today  he'd  have  a 
I  Maybe  today  he'd  have  a  beer 
id  len  another,  and  then  as  much 
if  ey  as  Dewey.  Who  was  to  say 
liouldn't?  And  maybe  today  he'd 
it  more  of  the  jokes  he'd  made, 
djiie  guys  would  laugh  as  they  had 
fcj ,  and  maybe  tomorrow  he'd  be 
;kj:4aybe  he  would,  and  what  was 
to;  with  that? 

^  one  answered  his  knock  at  the 
lit  door.  He  waited,  knocked,  and 
some  more,  then  gave  up.  As 
:  vlked  away,  Dewey  tapped  him 
lie  shoulder,  having  appeared 
raaowhere  and  silently  behind 
m^hen  Richard  turned,  Dewey 
:efided  to  hit  him  with  a  left, 
H-T,  then  stabbed  him  with  a 
etid  knife  in  a  tightly  squeezed 
.h  Dewey  didn't  smile.  A  normal 
ks<  would  smile  after  a  joke  like 
tat 

R  \ard  said,  "Just  wondered  if  you 
and  to  come  back  and  work." 
"l!  t  another  job." 
'V    Well,  good.  Good  tor  you. 
'h  r 

1  decent." 

R:  iard  looked  up  over  the  trailer, 
tew!  looked  out  toward  the  road,  a 
erfe  silence  in  the  dryness  of  the 
ay.inally  Richard  said,  "Got  any 
eer. 

Dt  ey  shook  his  head.  "No  way. 
buS 

Ri  Lard  just  shook  his  head.  He 
iadt  decision,  said,  "Naw.  But  let's 
Pgtas  some."  Get  us  some:  he  was 
alkig  like  he  thought  Dewey 
ilke  Screw  it:  "And  we  can  do  us 
Psoje  whiskey  too." 

Way  said  nothing,  but  went  back 


s  trailer  for  a  long  minute, 
he  returned,  the  two  men 


walked  in  silence  back  to  Richard's. 
Gail  had  left.  Good.  They  climbed  in 
the  new  minivan.  Dewey  didn't  want 
to  go  to  the  store  in  town,  insisted 
they  go  all  the  way  out  to  the  general 
store  in  Leslie,  a  twenty-mile  drive. 

"Why  not?"  Richard  said.  He'd 
never  been  to  Leslie. 

To  the  Leslie  store  in  silence.  And 
in  silence  Richard  and  Dewey  stood  in 
front  of  the  shelves  of  liquor,  Richard 
feeling  the  money  in  his  pocket, 
knowing  he'd  be  the  one  to  have  to 
pay.  Dewey  picked  out  a  half  gallon  of 
expensive  whiskey,  the  most  expen- 
sive they  had,  then  motioned  for 
Richard  to  pick  his  own.  So  Richard 
did,  adding  the  prices  in  his  head,  then 
shmgging  it  off:  sixty  bucks,  so  what? 
They  walked  to  the  counter,  waited 
behind  another  customer,  a  woman 
who  had  a  hundred  questions  about 
birdseed.  Dewey  nudged  Richard,  nod- 
ded subtly,  meaningfully.  Richard  mxl- 
ded  back,  as  if  he  knew  the  meaning 
in  the  nod.  When  the  counter  person 
bent  to  find  the  price  list  for  sunflower 
seed,  Dewey  leaped  at  the  door,  burst 
outside,  ran  to  the  van  carrying  his 
whiskey.  The  woman  at  the  counter 
stood  up  and  looked  after  him,  looked 
quizzically  at  Richard.  He  paused,  felt 
the  money  in  his  pocket,  said,  "Ah  . . ." 

Then  he  jumped,  too — burst  out 
the  door,  into  the  hot  sun,  ran  across 
the  pavement.  Behind  him  he  heard 
the  woman  say,  "Hey!"  and  that  was 
all.  She  didn't  even  run  after  them. 
Probably  she  was  calling  the  cops. 

Dewey  had  taken  the  driver's  scat, 
so  Richard  had  to  adjust  his  flight  at 
the  last  second  and  hop  in  the  pas- 
senger side  of  his  own  little  van.  He 
flung  Dewey  the  keys,  and  before 
anyone  could  get  a  good  look  they 
were  out  of  there  in  a  blasting  cloud 
of  front-wheel-drive  dust  and  gravel, 
out  of  there  and  flying  down  Route  2 
faster  than  Richard  had  ever  dared 
drive.  Somewhere  before  New 
Sharon,  Dewey  fishtailed  oft  the 
highway  and  into  the  mouth  of  a  dirt 
road,  and  they  bounced  in  the  ruts  to 
the  woods. 

"Jesus,"  Richard  said. 

Dewey  said,  "Never  pay  tor  a 
drink."  He  slowed  down  on  the  awful 
road.  At  a  bend  in  the  Sandy  River, 
far  from  the  main  road,  far  from  any 
house,  tar  from  responsibility  and 


fear,  high  up  on  a  bluff  over  rapids, 
Dewey  parked.  He  opened  his  bottle 
and  drank. 

Richard's  breathing  slowed  gradu- 
ally. He  opened  his  own  bottle,  heft- 
ed it  to  his  lips.  The  whiskey  turned 
him  hot.  Careful  not  to  smile,  he 
said,  "That  was  a  blast." 

They  watched  the  river. 

'"A  blast,'"  Dewey  said,  mocking 
him.  Then  he  was  quiet.  After  sever- 
al good  slugs  from  his  huge  bottle  he 
said,  "Think  you  got  the  nuts  for  a 
real  job?" 

Richard  knew  what  Dewey  meant. 
He  straightened  and  used  his  own 
voice,  an  architect's  voice:  "The  nuts? 
I  would  say  yes.  The  desire?  No." 

"Same  thing,"  Dewey  said. 

"Shit,  Dew.  Forget  it."  His  Dewey 
voice. 

"I  have  this  idea." 

"Dew,  forget  it." 

They  drank  from  the  ungainly  bot- 
tles and  watched  the  river  and  hardly 
said  anything  at  all.  Before  long 
Richard  found  himself  unable  to  pre- 
vent a  smile;  he  kept  grinning  and 
laughing  and  patting  his  bottle  of 
booze.  "I'm  as  happy  as  I've  been  in 
years,"  he  said. 

Dewey  seemed  barely  to 
hear  him. 


B 


"ecause  Richard  had  wondered 
aloud  whether  Dewey  was  married, 
big  Jim  called  him  Wedding  Bells. 
Soon  this  was  shortened  by  Dewey  to 
Bells,  which  seemed  to  stick.  Happi- 
ly, huge  Jim  was  in  the  back  of  the 
minivan  during  the  hour's  ride  to  Lit- 
tle Henry's  in  Port  Lawrence.  Ba^k 
there  all  his  jabs  and  jive  and  ner- 
vous patter  seemed  contained. 

Little  Henry's  was  a  rural  conve- 
nience store,  and  Dewey  had  some- 
how learned  that  on  Sundays  the 
owner  was  stupid  enough  to  keep  all 
the  money  from  the  whole  busy 
tourist  weekend  in  a  little  safe  in 
back — as  much  as  $10,000  (which  to 
Richard  didn't  sound  like  as  grand  a 
sum  as  it  clearly  did  to  Dewey  and 
Jim) — such  a  little  safe  that  Dewey 
knew  Jim  could  litt  it  and  carry  it. 
Jim  had  been  carrying  rocks  around 
for  weeks — rocks  twice  the  weight  ot 
the  safe — and  was  ready. 

Richard  was  to  he  the  driver.  He 
found  it  hard  to  believe  he'd  agreed 
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to  this.  But  the  plan  and  his  r^J 
within  it  had  fallen  together  it re-4 
mentally,  ineluctably.  Richardia 
drunk  with  the  hoys  and  enjoyed™ 
conversations — been  part  of  the  iJ 
spiracy.  He  honestly  thought  it/aj 
just  talk,  thought  nothing  was|J 
going  to  come  of  it,  thought  Jirr/J 
pulling  enormous  rocks  in  the  v;|J 
a  kind  of  conceptual  exercise,  rM 
ing  more.  Yet  there  was  a  pre* 
night  when  Richard  had  said  veil 
precise  night  he'd  taken  Dev,yJ 
hand  and  shaken  it  a  long  damna 
and  said  yes  right  in  Dewey's  m 
eyes.  Dewey's  logic  had  been  ijal 
sailable:  ytiung  Baker  was  back  um 
(he'd  punched  bis  parole  offi  ri 
and  the  gang  needed  a  dr  ei 
Richard's  minivan  was  perfect 
paneling  even — cute,  like  somet» 
you'd  drive  nuns  in);  Richard  l» 
Dewey's  voice  dropped  solerrhl 
was  by  now  part  of  the  gang,  a.tm 
was  like  the  marines,  or  the  ithm 
fuckingteers:  all  for  one,  one  for 

So  Richard  had  clasped  Dew 
band,  said  yes.  The  very  next  n!.» 
ing,  pleading  at  Dewey's  da 
Richard  tried  to  make  it  no.  ii 
Dewey  Burke  put  an  arm  arm 
Richard's  neck  and  dragged! 
roughly  into  the  trailer's  kite: 
pulled  a  hig  carving  knife  out  I 
broken  drawer,  poked  the  point j 
Richard's  forehead,  drawing  bfl| 
touching  skull.  He  said:  "You  gi 
quit?"  After  a  very  long  pause  Dy 
let  go,  put  the  knife  away,  sari 
was  kidding,  said,  "Go  ahead,  i 
Eye,  quit  if  you  want." 

Richard  hadn't  quit,  so  really  if 
said  yes  twice.  By  day  the  decisio  j 
him  exhilarated.  Nights,  he  : 
poorly,  wanted  to  wake  Gail,  del 
ately  wanted  to  shake  Gail  from 
overworked  exhaustion  and  sluj 
and  confess  all.  But  it  he  ever  i 
her  she'd  only  say  he  was  a  doptj 
too  idle,  turn  hack  to  sleep,  an 
the  morning  drive  off  to  her  mee 
just  the  same.  At  night  he  thou^ 
Dewey's  woman,  thought  of  De ' 
kid,  thought  of  his  own  kids,  plai 
how  he'd  hack  our  of  this  thing,  I 
he'd  tell  Gail,  rhen  Dewey,  houj 
that  would  really  he. 

But  by  day  he  did  the  researc  1 
quired  of  him:  the  exact  mileage™ 
Little  Henry's  to  the  state  police  m 


(jl's,  the  exact  mileage  to  the  Port 
ijjrence  police  department,  the  ex- 
mileage  to  the  Ledyard  County 
ifTs  office,  the  exact  distance  on 
lite  2  from  Little  1  lenry's  to  home, 
exact  distance  on  Route  124,  the 
mce  to  all  of  twelve  different  log- 
roads  they  might  disappear  on, 
j  distance  to  two  gravel  pit1'  and  a 
Irry  in  which  they  might  hide  if 
twey's  grave  concern)  the  pigs 
I  t  bullshit, 
'h,  Richard  liked  the  excitement, 
J  having  such  a  fine  secret  from 
1.  He  liked  his  acceptance  by 
-  who  had  never  noticed  him  at 
I  He  liked  how  his  wardrobe  had 

I  iged  (black  T-shirts,  a  big  black 
i,  heavy  hoots).  He  liked  the  way 
l\  stopped  fitting  in  at  Gail's  many 
f:heons  and  dinners,  liked  how 
(:/  it  was  to  skip  them.  And  he 

d  his  afternoons  at  Dewey's:  the 
-  araderie,  the  hilarity,  the  feeling 

e  g  lys  would  take  care  of  him. 
they'd  all  been  to  Little  Henry's 
lie  now,  knew  where  the  safe  w  as 
lliind  .i  white  door  that  said  EM- 
h'EES  ONLY,  next  to  a  grimy  toilet 
the  clerk  had  let  Richard  use); 
llw  that  Sunday  night  the  kid  at 
'  counter  (named  Pete)  would  be 
he;  knew  that  the  nearest  police 

ion  (actually  the  Tort  Lawrence 

n  office)  was  nearly  eleven  miles 

I I  the  store;  knew  that  the  Sunday- 
iit  police  shift  was  the  lightest  of 
]'  week  (one  cop,  who  hung  out  in 
];  station  with  the  lady  dispatcher, 
[liking  coffee);  knew  that  the  much 
re  professional  state  police  tended 
ijtay  toward  the  coast  on  the  inter- 
ne. The  gang  made  a  bunch  of 

mucin  \  plans,  even  practiced  a 
:  de  of  routes  home,  and  worked 
their  way  to  the  night 
they'd  picked:  July  2  V 

(\.  hot  night.  Richard  drove, 
ling  fervently  that  he'd  said  no 
I  n  no  was  still  possible.  Dewey 
'  Jim  insisted  on  displaying  their 
i  handguns  in  the  car.  They 
.fed  them  up,  stared  at  them, 
!  ed  them  maggies  and  bones, 
i  er,  languishing  in  prison,  had 
ated  his  firepower  to  the  cause 
i  xchange  for  a  10  percent  cur. 
hard  had  opted  not  to  go  lumpy, 
le  boys  put  it,  not  to  carry  a  gun, 
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because  he  couldn't  use  one  \\ 
had  one,  and  had  no  intentk 
shooting  or  threatening  anyonJi 
intention  of  getting  out  of  thtta 
tor  that  matter.  He  would  sit  I 
in  jacket  and  tie,  as  planned/it 
earn  his  30  percent  quietly. 

So  in  the  parking  lot  at  Ljfc 
Henry's,  the  night  dark,  Ridai 
waited.  He  watched  the  mirrorib 
no  one  else  drove  in.  Dead  nighffl 
most  quitting  time.  He  saw  Dm 
through  the  big  store  window,  Em 
poking  through  the  potato  chipfr 
couldn't  see  Jim.  He  couldn't  set! 
clerk  either,  which  was  the  idea^l 
couldn't  see  the  clerk,  the  ifei 
couldn't  see  him,  couldn't  see  tbhr 
hide  for  an  l.D.  It  had  been  Ricl  rc 
idea,  in  fact,  to  smear  mud  on  t : 
cense  plates.  No  one  in  the  mirr<|». 

Richard  needed  something  fll 
stomach,  needed  to  crap,  nel< 
something  to  eat,  needed  the  ne  f 
teen  minutes  to  be  over,  fast.  Hjsi) 
Dewey  step  to  the  counter  with  lh 
of  popcorn.  He  saw  big  Jim  sttju 
too,  saw  Dewey  yank  the  gunro 
his  pants,  saw  Jim  do  the  same''o 
bis,  big  guns  in  their  hands, )b 
Dewey  yelling  something  Ricai 
could  almost  hear.  They  wave  tr 
guns  and  shook  them,  fingers  o'tl 
triggers,  looking  profoundly  w 
Richard  moaned  with  tear.  No  c  e1 
the  mirror.  Gail  in  the  den  at  I'm 
mad  at  him  for  going  drinking  ;  au 
Dewey  leaning  over  the  coufre 
handfuls  ot  bills  and  checks  anepe 
stamps,  looking  mean,  saying  M 
thing.  The  kid  clerk  must  be ''it 
down  now,  as  per  the  plan.  Jim  lit( 
the  picture,  gone  to  get  the  sa'i  I 
the  mirror,  nothing.  Richard  re  en! 
bered  his  job,  leaned  across  the'itl 
rest  into  the  back  ot  the  van,  si  tl 
side  door  open  so  the  van  wot  11 
ready  to  accept  the  safe.  Deweylul 
ing  his  pockets.  No  sign  ot  in 
Richard  flicked  his  gaze  to  the  nSa 
Shit:  cop  car,  entering  the  lot  s'wl 
no  flashing  lights,  no  siren. 

Richard  thought  about  bo  :i1 
the  horn,  then  realized  that  id 
seem  suspicious.  He  got  out  (  tfl 
van,  oddly  calm,  walked  int  t!l 
store,  announced  it:  "Cops." 

Jim  was  just  coming  out  t  V 
bathroom  backward,  carrying  tl  sa 
an  inch  off  the  floor.  Clearly  v\ 


:  vier  than  the  rocks  he'd  been 
i  ;ticinK  with. 

'Cops,"  Richard  said  again,  louder. 
:  stood  like  a  customer  at  the 
inter,  looked  casually  out.  Two 
licemen,  statics,  as  Dewey  called 
,m,  big  men,  one  of  them  smiling, 

shing  some  joke  as  he  climbed 

of  the  car. 

Dewey  said,  "Go  behind.  Like  you 
k  here."  He  ducked  down  in  one- 
he  small  aisles. 

Uchard  stepped  behind  the 
nter.  The  clerk  lay  on  top  of  old 
;ipts  with  his  face  to  the  lino- 
11,  panting.  Jim  left  the  sate  in  the 
idle  of  the  floor,  hopped  back  into 
bathroom. 
Tie  cop  came  m. 
Hello,"  Richard  said. 
New  guy,"  the  cop  said,  perfectly 
jlar.  "What'd  they  fire  Pete.'" 
"he  kid  on  the  floor  said,  "Here!" 
i,  "Robbing!  Guns!" 
"he  cop  didn't  even  have  time  to 
k  contused  or  respond  before 
vey  stood  and  blasted  at  him.  The 
It  was  bad,  smashed  the  big  store 
dow.  The  second  shot  was  better, 
ned  to  catch  the  cop's  shoulder, 
i;  gun  was  loud  in  that  little  place, 
;ier  than  the  practice  shots. 
Jesus,"  Richard  cried.  He  was  go- 
to jail  forever.  He  was  going  to 
I  Gail  in  the  warm  den  right  now, 
up,  with  a  book. 

he  cop  wheeled  and  tell  to  the 
jr  and  scurried  forward,  pushing 
J  door  open.  His  partner  was 
(:k,  was  on  the  radio,  was  out  of 

car,  and  both  of  them  were  be- 
d  it  with  guns  drawn  before  Jim 

out  ot  the  bathroom.  He'd  missed 
jit  happened,  maybe  thought 
yey  had  got  it,  ran  to  the  front  ot 
j  store  with  his  gun  waving, 
[ned  the  door  even  as  he  saw  the 

ation,  took  several  bullets  in  his 
1st,  and  tell.  The  kid  on  the  floor 
jlichard's  feet — Pete — flinched 
jdidn't  try  to  move. 

'ewey  peeked  over  the  tampons, 

I,  "Get  over  here,  Bells." 

:>ut  Richard  couldn't. 

Pewey  waved  the  gun:  "Get  your 

,-dick  over  here!" 

ichard  put  his  hands  in  the  air  so 
I  cops  would  see  he  was  unarmed, 

ped  from  behind  the  counter. 

ey  leaped  behind  him,  put  the  gun 
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SOLUTION  TO  THE 
>V.V1  FMBFK  PL'Z/LF 


NOTES  FOR  "THESAURUS" 
L'nclued  ACR<  >ss  lights  were  combining  forms  tor 
various  saurians,  with  their  me. minus  as  the  un- 
clued I 'OWN  lights:  BRACHIO/ARM,  STEGO/ROOF, 
MEGALO/LARCE,  ICHTHYO/FISH,  BRONTi  '/THUNDER, 

TYRANNO/RULER.  Note  anagrams  arc  indicated  with 
an  asterisk  (*), 
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ACROSS:  6.  A-U(GER)s;  10.  MOO?,  hidden;  12.  ORMO*-LUxury;  17.  Ha(n)l>SET*;  N  RENO  re- 
versed; 20.  ONE-merK  >t,  reversed:  21.  haru  ore*:  2  V  \-n  m(i-r  )r  reversed;  25.  SA(sauterneSh ;  26, 
IRA'S  reversed;  28.  M-ERIT  (rev.);  }0.  REFT*;  ?2.  |OH(\)s*;  56.  OLEANDER*;  5°.  AVERage;  40.  BATS, 
two  meanings;  42.  SPONGES*;  46.  DER(rev.)-MA;  47  .  .-RAMI'S;  48.  FE(N.<  ,)E;  4^-  EAG(o)ER  reversed 
DOWN:  1.  BIS-HOPS;  2.  RATHER,  hidden;  V  I  OGNOM1NA*;  4-  HOOn-L-monUMent;  5.  (s-n)OOZE;  7. 
O-O-O-o;  9.  STORE-monarchY;  13.  LA-NOSE;  16.  hENDS;  18.  TROI*-C;  22.  (  ARTAOE-NA;  24-  LEADS, 
two  meanings;  27.  RHETt-OR;  51.  TORN-A-lX^;  52.  IO(BB)E-Restaurant;  i3.  snit*;  55.  VESMEN*;  41. 
S-NAG;  43.  POST,  two  meanings;  4t  OPE(t)*. 

SOLUTION  TO  SEPTEMBER  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  (NO.  141)  (allan)  bloom:  the  1  losing 
OF  the  AMERICAN  MIND.  As  it  now  stands,  students  have  powerful  images  of  what  .1  perfect  K>d\  is 
and  pursue  it  incessantly.  But  depriv  ed  of  literary  guidance,  thev  no  longer  have  ,m\  image  ol  ,1  per- 
fect soul,  and  hence  do  not  long  to  have  one  They  do  not  ev  en  imagine  that  there  is  such  .1  thing 

CONTEST  RULES;  Send  the  quotation,  the  name  of  the  author,  and  the  title  ot  the  work,  together 
with  your  name  and  address,  to  Double  Acrostic  No.  142,  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10012.  It  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's,  please  include  .1  copv  ol  your  kites:  mailing 
label.  Entries  must  he  received  by  October  8.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  .it 
random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  The  solution  will  he  printed  in  the 
November  issue.  Winners  of  the  August  Double  Acrostic  (No  140)  are  Linda  L.  M, ire, in,  Boston, 
Massachusetts;  D.iv  id  W.  W.ilke,  (.  Inc. mo,  Illinois;  and  Lorna  Collier,  Belv  idere,  Illinois 


The  Arab  Boy< 

Does  it  give  any  clues 


i?s  to  interna- 
ind  tourism: 

.  fr  >m  X:  ib  ports;  air- 
■  ai  d  from  Israel  cannot 
overfly  Arab  countries.  Israelis  or  any 
travelers  with  Israeli  visas  in  their  pass- 
port ^  may  not  enter  most  Arab  countries. 
I  he  Arab  Boycott  Office  maintains  a 
~™ ~-~ -~ —*~ — ~— — — — ^— — ^—  blacklisi  which 
The  Arab  boycott  is  undisguised  economic 
warfare  against  the  state  of  Israel.  It  is 
totally  unrelated  to  any  territorial  dispute 
the  Arabs  mav  have  with  Israel." 


What  are  the  facts? 

The  Background  of  the  Boycott. 

How  the  Boycott  works 

— ~ ~ ~~ ■ 

 „_ 

■ 


at  last  count 
included  over 
6,300  entries 
in  96  coun- 
tries.   In  the 

  United  States 

alone,  over  12.000  firms  each  year 
receive  requests  from  Arab  firms  for  boy- 
cott compliance.  In  Europe  and  Asia, 
where,  in  contrast  to  the  United  States, 
boycott  compliance  is  usually  legal,  the 
numbers  are  probably  much  higher. 

The  Cost  of  the  Boycott  to 
Israel.  The  primary  damage  of  the  boy- 
cott to  the  Israeli  economy  is  that  it  pre- 
vents or  considerably  hampers 
investments  in  the  country.  That  loss  is 
estimated  to  be  on  the  order  of  S500  to 
S600  million  per  year.  The  loss  of  poten- 
tial trade  with  the  Arab  countries  alone 
is  on  the  order  of  over  $500  million  per 
year.  Because  of  the  boycott.  Israel's 
commercial  exports  are  at  least  10% 
less  than  they  would  otherwise  be — a 
loss  of  about  SI. 2  billion  per  year! 


nst  Israel   I  he  bi  ivcott  is  totally 
.    .-.  ith  Israel,  since  the  boycott 
started  over  rwenrs  wars  before  any  such  territories  came  under  Israeli  administration. 

i  H  .i  not  bunging 
in  m  i  peaceful  and 
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tn  his  neck,  said,  "Go  to  the  door 

The  cops  were  out  there  holi 
their  huge  guns,  scared,  trying  to 
into  the  store. 

Richard  had  to  step  in  Jim's  b 
to  make  the  door,  could  hear  sc 
thing  gurgling  in  Jim's  big  body. 

"Out,"  Dewey  said. 

Richard  pushed  the  glass  c 
open,  gun  at  his  neck,  hands  in 
air.  "I'm  an  architect,"  he  called, 
an  architect." 

"I'll  shoot  him,"  Dewey  said. 

"Put  it  down,"  the  uninjured 
said. 

"Put  yours  down,"  Dewey  s 
"Yours  or  I  shoot  the  architect." 

Richard  could  see  the  cops  wei 
going  to  shoot,  saw  how  young  i 
were.  Dewey  led  him  around  the  1 
They  climbed  in  through  the  oji 
side  door,  Dewey  firmly  pressing 
gun  to  Richard's  temple. 

"Go,"  Dewey  said,  once  Rich 
was  in  the  driver's  seat.  The  cl 
looked  helpless.  The  one  whl| 
been  shot  slumped  against  the  c 
er,  a  hand  pressed  to  his  bleect 
shoulder. 

Richard  backed  up  slowly  into 
dark  street,  backed  up  so  that  De  I 
was  never  exposed.  The  cops  diJ 
move  till  he  put  the  van  in  drive  \ 
started  forward,  then  he  saw  tr| 
climb  into  their  car.  Dewey 
"Fuck."  Money  stuck  out  of  his  jac| 
pockets. 

Richard  said,  "Jim ..." 

"'I'm  an  architect,'"  Dewey  si 
He  climbed  in  back,  opened  the  s 
ing  door,  and  before  the  cops  were 
enough  out  of  the  parking  lot  to 
he  leaped  from  the  van  and  ro 
onto  someone's  lawn.  Richard  hf 
glimpse  of  him  rising  and  runn 
kept  driving.  The  cruiser's  lights 
gan  to  flash;  in  seconds  the  cops  v  ■ 
close  behind.  Richard  put  his  h| 
out  the  window  to  show  that  it 
be,  the  architect,  and  slowly  pu  t 
to  a  stop  in  front  of  a  farmhouse. 

He  climbed  from  the  car,  hand 
the  air,  stepped  toward  the  ccj 
They  climbed  out  both  sides  of  til 
car,  aimed  their  guns  at  the  beaut 
new  minivan. 

"He  jumped  out,"  Richard  cal 
"He's  gone." 

"Get  over  here,"  the  uninjured 
said. 


!-ichard  kept  his  hands  up,  took  a 
ile  more  steps, 
le's  gone?"  the  cup  said, 
umped  out,"  Richard  said.  "He 
nto  the  w  oods  hack  there, 
ou're  a  lucky  man,"  the  shot  cop 

"I  lostage  is  free,"  the  oth- 
er  cup  said,  into  the  radio. 

^wey  was  caught  two  months 
trying  to  cash  one  of  the  checks 
i  Little  Henry's,  caught  on  the 
day  that  Richard  passed  his  ar- 
•cture  exams.  In  court,  just  hefore 
istmas,  Dewey  never  looked  at 
tard  once,  never  said  a  word  to 
iicate  him,  continued  Richard's 
•,  the  story  Dewey  must  have  read 
le  newspaper  or  seen  Richard  give 
"V:  two  thugs,  one  of  them  an  ac- 
intance,  had  commandeered 
lard's  van  nyht  in  his  driveway 
made  him  take  them  to  Port 
rence  at  gunpoint.  It  was  a  pretty 
I  story,  and  no  one  but  Gail  ever 
jtioned  it:  she  knew  Richard  had 
lined  some  kind  of  outing  with 
e  drunken  tools  that  night,  but 
i  she  would  never  begin  to  suspect 
whole  truth,  just  thought  some 
king  game  had  got  out  of  hand, 
ichard  didn't  sleep  a  hill  night  till 
g,  waited  tor  the  lady  at  the  Leslie 
ral  store  to  come  forward,  waited 
hat  kid  Pete  to  remember  that  it 
lichard  who'd  announced  the  cops, 
he  store  lady  never  peeped,  and 
in  court  Pete  had  called 
Richard  brave,  a  hero. 


) 


ewey  is  serving  forty  years.  Jim 
•ad.  Richard  the  hero  mows 
ey's  yard  when  he  can,  and  he 
to  Dewey's  woman  (who's  not 
5 lg  what  she  knows  about  that 
It):  she's  got  an  okay  job  now  at 
turning  mill  in  Wilton.  And 
iard  helps  her  with  her  many 
:s,  takes  the  little  boy  out  fishing, 
1  a  hill  or  two  quietly,  and  thinks 
f  begun  to  regard  him  without  sus- 
in.  She's  even  agreed  to  let  him 
c  i  porch  for  her  (it's  a  design  he'd 
ijto  try  out,  he  says,  just  a  proto- 
:  of  course  it's  tree),  agreed  to  let 
il  clear  the  lot  of  car  parts  and 
(  nt  and  glass.  He  tells  her  he  owes 
i  -he  owes  Dewey — and  it's  on 
i  terms  she  allows  him  in.  ■ 
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The  Bier  Garten 
PO  Box  23604 
Dept.  HMl 
Lexington,  KY  40523 

FRE 

\     W-         (800)  626-3333 1 

Sleep  Better,  Wake  Up  Refreshed! 


Frustrated  With 
Your  Sleep? 

Do  you  toss  and  turn 
at  night?  Can't  seem 
to  find  a  comfortable 
position?  Does  vour 
back  ache  when  you 
awake?  These  are  signs 
that  vour  mattress 
doesn't  support  you 
properly. 

ruril  pittt  ittut 

Select  Comfort's  patented 
air  design  has  no  springs  or 
{  'mis  that  can  create  pressure 
points  and  uneven  support. 


Metal  coil  mattresses  support 
only  the  firm  parts  of  your 
hotly,  creating  pressure  points, 
and  uneven  spinal  support. 


to  your  body's  shape 
and  keeps  your  spine 
in  its  natural  align- 
ment. And  that 
lowers  the  tension 
in  the  surrounding 
muscles.  So  you  can 
sleep  comfortably 
in  any  position  and 
wake  feeling  great. 


SoheT^) 


U  ith  Select  Comfort,  you  eat  h  gel 
exactly  the  firmness  you  nee/l. 


Select  ('inn fort 

contours  to  your 

hotly. 

■<!'/" 


Sleep  Better  On  Air 

A  Select  Comfort  Air  Sleep 
System  doesn't  rely 
on  springs 
Air  is  better 
because  it 


Call  For  More  Information 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  learn  more  about  this 
revolutionary  way  to  a  better  night  s  sleep. 

For  FREE  Video  and  Brochure,  Call 

1-800-831-1211 


SELECT  COMFORT 


Please  send  me  a  FREE  Video 
and  Brochure. 


I 


Namc_ 
\ddrcs 
(  \t\ 


I 


State 


I Zip  Phone  1 

Mattress  with 
Push  Button 

Firmness  Control.  |^v'^  <  ton  <  ->i>  WU  1  )ept  3  I  3(J 


I Mail  to:  Select  Comfort  Corporation 
6105  I  renton  1  ane  N.,  Minneapolis,  MN  5544J 
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HOW  NOW, 
DRl  GGEDCOW? 

Biotechnology  comes  to  rural  Vermont 
By  Tony  Hiss 


\ 

-iiK  i-  there  were  actual* 
ly  more  lows  than  peo- 
ple in  Vermont.  Right 
now,  Vermont  has  2,100 
dairy  farms,  which  is  *  >n- 
ly  .1  fitch  oi  i Ik-  I, inn-  it 
h.iJ  in  the  Fifties  and 
perhaps  ,i  twentieth  of 
the  total  hat k  in  t he 
twenties.  In  recent  years, 
the  state  has  been  steadi- 
ly It  tstng  about  i  >ne  dairy 
farm  a  week — until  this 
year,  thai  is,  w  hen  the 
forecli  >sure  rate  on  hi  ipe- 
lessly  indebted  fanns  sud- 
denly doubled.  But  even 
it  \  emu  >nter-  are  lit  >w  fat  more  likely  to 
find  wi  nk  in  manufacturing  or  in  tourism 
("milking  the  tourists,"  as  the  tanners 
say ),  dairying,  u  >u  will  Iv  t<  >ld  m  >mc- 
tinie-  ringingly,  sometimes  apologeti- 
cally—still run-  through  the  bkxid  of 

Ft  »r  1  ^ ~>  years,  a  gleaming  white  stat- 
ue has  stood  at<  >p  the  g<  ild-leafed  dt  >me 
on  the  state  capitol  in  Montpelier.  This 
serene  y»  wng  w<  unan,  who  holds  a  she.it 
>'t  wheal  in  one  arm  and  is  crowned 
with  a  heavy,  no-nonsense  diadem  of 

i 


gives  us  a  sense  of  where  our  next  meal, 
and  the  one  after  that,  will  come  from. 

Farming,  as  some  Vermont  dairy  pro- 
ducers describe  it,  is  the  brilliant  notion 
t  if  g<  ting  partners  with  the  planet  tor  the 
benefit  of  both.  The  human  contribu- 
tion to  this  eff(  >rr  has  been  eighty-hour 
wi  irkweeks  <  >ver  400  generations,  since 
the  firsl  farm  animals  were  tamed  and 
the  first  seeds  planted.  To  make  the 
job  a  little  easier,  each  generation  has 
handed  down  whatever  wisdom  it  has 
acquired — sometimes  about  the  land 
and  its  secrets,  sometimes  about  qual- 
ities the  work  itself  can  bring  out  in 
pei  iple,  sikIi  as  patience,  forethought, 
respect,  and,  tor  dairy  tanners  espe- 
cially, gratitude  for  all  the  hard  work 
their  cows  do.  Many  Vermonters  still 
live  next  door  to  dairy  farms  or  down 
the  road  from  them;  more  important, 
main  have  been  off  the  farm  only  a 
generation  or  two  themselves,  unlike 
urbai,  Americans,  such  as  mv  neighlws 


in  New  York  Cinjmi 
are  already  at  leastoij 
or  four  generatio1 
moved  from  thelai 
their  families 
worked. 

Vermont's  f; 
dairy  farms  are 
licly  celebrated  k 
June  on  Dairy  Lfiy 
bustling,  noisy,  bn 
spun  promotional 
that  easily  could  hn 
taken  tor  the  off. 
state  holiday.  Th  I 
tivities  take  place  i  t 
front  lawn  of  the  c 
in  Montpelier  ar 
tract  brass  bands,  jugglers,  hie i 
calves,  and  big  yellow-and-white  s 
tents  sheltering  informative  postel 
of  cow  tacts.  In  hand-lettered,  ,1 
Magic  Marker,  one  sign  tells  yoc 
"the  udder  takes  nutrients  out  c 
blood  and  makes  milk."  Balloo' 
sailing  up  over  Agriculture's  heao  : 
4,000  bused-in  schoolkids  cr 
around  claiming  free  I  V  MILK  stk 
free  SUPPORT  FAMILY  FARMS  stic 
tree  cheddar  cheese  chunks,  free  B 
Jerry's  Peace  Pops.  This  year,  as  th 
w  ays  do,  celebrants  stopped  to  ac 
a  reproduction  of  "Foster  Motht 
the  Human  Race,"  a  reverential  p 
ing  of  five  massive,  dignified  cov 
a  green,  green  field. 

But  this  year,  among  all  the  bi 
and  displays,  there  was  something 
although  you  had  to  know  whe 
look  to  find  it.  At  a  small  table  set 
ti  >r  several  members  of  Rural  Vern 
an  activist  group  that  speaks  for  r 
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T-Shirt 

Lifjht  gray  cotton/purple  1< il;o  Sine*  L  or  XL,  $12, 
Long  Slee\  e  T 

Natural  cotton/black  logo.  Sizes  L  or  XL  $16. 
Carry- All 

1  ieavy-weight  cam  as,  drawstring  close, 
adjustable  shoulder/hand  strap.  Natural  with 
black  logo.  $17  50. 

6-Panel  Twill  Cap 

Elastic  back.  Bl.uk  with  white  embroidery  $14. 
Umbrella 

Oversized,  collapsible,  automatic.  Black  with 
white  loco.  $12.50 


Please  send  this  order 
form  u  ith  ,i  <.  heck  <>r 
money  order  (1  s 
funds  only)  to  I  larper's 
Mazarine,  Depi  M, 
(idd  Bn  iadway .  New 
York,  NY  10012. 
Please  spec  ih  quantity 
and  size  Allow  t> 
weeks  lur  delivery 


SHIP  TO 
STREET  . 


ITEM 
T-Shirt 
Carry-All 
Lone  Sleeve  I 
Baseball  ( lap 
Umbrella 


I  size  i  inly 

I  size  *  inly 
1  size  onl\ 


12.00 
17  50 
16.00 
14.00 
1 2  50 


Btiviiij;  2  in  mine  items'  Siihtruet  I  5".. 
Add  applicable  sales  tax  for  delivery  in  NY 
Postage  >N  1 1. nullum  (up  to  $25,  add$V55  / 
S25.01  to  $50,  add  S4  10/ $50.01  to  $100.  add  $4.85) 

TOTAL  EN(  lOSEH 


I  ITY/  STATE  I7W 


LET  I  I  K  FROM  MONTPE1.I1  K  SI 


I 


*J,\[v  l.isi  >pnny,  aliei  the  stor^ 

!  •   II    II'  'Hill  p.ipcl's, 


i  ural  I  an  >  >l  v\  hat  is  si  ill  the  most 
rural  state,  to  try  to  answer  some  per- 
.istcnt  questions  about  the  safety  "f 
RGFI  I  also  wanted  to  ohserve  what 
miyhl  happen  when  the  drug  is  intro- 
duced mh'  a  dairy-farming  culture. 
BGH  still  makes  headlines  in  Ver- 
mont, bet  ause  Vermont  is  one  of  on- 
ly lour  Mate--  that  now  have  labeling 

v  ( m  i  he  h<  >oks.  It  the  Vermont  law 
ever  takes  full  effect — the  state  was 


almost  immediately  sued  by  a  i  tiq 
al  dairy  group — any  BGH  milk  i  \ 
mont  would  have  to  he  labeled  ;|sui 
The  FDA  has  refused  to  requirepec 
labeling,  arguing  that  BGH  m  c 
BGH-free  milk  are  practically  eq 
cal  and  can't  be  distinguished  ter 
the  laboratory.  Monsanto  mate 
kind  of  Surgeon  General's  reassj-at 
on  every  laheled  milk  carton,  a  i 
plicit  reminder  that  the  FDA  hie 


B<iII:TIlK  DKBATKGOKSOX 


A 


uin  of  milk  purchased  in  the  Unit- 
ed Suites  coda}  originates  in  a  milk 
A  ^ supply  divided  between  two  streams: 
one  treated  with  synthetic  hovme  growth 
hormone  (!>(.  il  0  and  another  that  is  B(  >H- 
free.  A  bill  currently  before  Congress  would 
require  labels  on  all  milk,  butter,  cheese,  yo- 
gurt, and  ice  c  ream  sold  in  the  country.  But 
until  it,  or  something  like  it,  becomes  law, 
must  people  won't  know  what  they're  eat- 
ing or  drinking.  Kiyht  now,  nearly  all  of 
the  mi  Ik  bottled  in  Vermont  and  Wiscon- 
sin is  likely  to  be  BGH-tree  or  close  to  it. 
Hairy  tanners  in  California,  Texas,  and 
Florida  have  generally  been  more  enthusi- 
astic about  RGH. 

Some  ol  the  potential  dangers  to  cows 
treated  with  RGH  were  brought  to  light 
through  the  efforts  ot  Dr.  Maria  Lyng,  a 
(  hilean-born  veterinarian  at  the  Univer- 
sity ot  Vermont.  Lvng  observed  several 
dozen  Holstein  cows  that  had  undermine 
R(  iH  testing  in  a  clinical  trial  sponsored  by 
Monsanto,  the  manufacturer  ot  Posilac,  a 
synthetic  growth  hormone.  (The  Monsan- 
to study  used  a  form  ot  RGH  that  ditters 
si  imewhat  from  Posilac.)  In  a  meeting  with 
representatives  Irom  Rural  Vermont,  a  tam- 
ily-farm  advocacy  group,  Lyng  said  that 
main  ot  the  cows  slu  looked  at  had  open 
wounds  around  their  hocks  (the  bock,  or 
heel,  is  located  about  halfway  up  the  hind 
leg).  Many  cows  also  had  mastitis,  an  udder 
infection  that  produces  great  quantities  ot 
pus,  which  can  gel  into  the  milk. 

Rural  Vermont  prepared  a  report,  based 
i  hi  Lyng's  data  and  i  in  ci  imputerized  health 
records  ot  cow  s  in  the  university  herd,  that 
stated:  "While  definitive  conclusions  can- 
not be  drawn  to  prove  that  B(  iH  is  a  det- 
inue health  hazard  t<  >r  dairy  animals,  there 

toot  ai 

n  i  RGH  cows.  The  BGH  cows  also  ex- 


perienced more  than  twice  the  rate  ot  uter- 
ine infections,  and  three  or  four  times  the 
rale  i  it  ken  >sis  and  retained  placentas.  Cows 
with  keiosis  go  ott-teed,  milk  production 
tails,  ,md  their  milk  gives  off  an  odd,  acidy- 
sweet  smell.  Retained  placentas,  or  after- 
births, frequently  get  infected  and,  like 
other  uterine  infections,  are  routinely  treat- 
ed with  antibiotics,  which  can  be  passed  on 
to  humans.  Hoot  rot  is  also  commonly 
treated  with  antibiotics,  as  are  some  foot 
and  leg  injuries. 

"(  liven  the  increased  use  of  antibiotics," 
the  Rural  Vermont  report  concludes,  the 
BGH  test  '  raises  questions  not  only  of  an- 
imal safety  but  of  human  health  as  well." 
Although  all  milk  sold  in  the  United  States 
is  tested  tor  antibiotic  residues,  routine 
test  ing  looks  for  the  presence  of  only  four 
drugs,  all  of  them  from  the  penicillin  fam- 
ily. A  1989  Wall  Street  Journal  survey  found 
antibiotic  residues  in  nineteen  ot  fifty  milk 
samples  that  testers  bought  in  ten  cities. 
Unnecessary  doses  ot  antibiotics  in  hu- 
mans can  bring  on  allergic  reactions  or  in- 
crc.isc  resistance,  making  the  drugs  less 
effective.  The  (  "enters  for  Disease  Con- 
trol call  antibiotic  resistance  "a  major  pub- 
Ik  health  crisis." 

Monsanto  v  igorously  disputes  rhe  va- 
lidity  ot  the  Rural  Vermont  report.  Com- 
pany dairy  research  director  Boh  Collier 
argues  that  the  herd  in  rhe  University  of 
Vermont  trial  was  too  small  to  justify  the 
broad  conclusions  contained  in  the  report. 
(  !i  illier  also  says  that  any  higher  incidence 
ot  infections  in  tesi  cows  is  "related  to  the 
increase  in  milk  yield,  not  to  [BGH]  use." 

I  he  Rural  Vermont  report  was  front- 
page new  s  throughout  Vermont,  although 
it  tailed  t'  i  gel  picked  up  by  most  of  the  na- 
tional press  But  Dr.  David  S.  Kronfeld,  a 
R(  ill  expert  and  professor  of  veterinary 
medicine  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
believ  es  Monsanto  unwittingly  vindicated 
the  Rural  Vermont  findings  this  year  when 


it  printed  an  insert  that  is  distnbureiji 
Posilac  packages.  The  insert  details  eijfc 
teen  potential  side  effects  on  cow  he;h 
that  have  been  associated  with  the  d  g. 
Six  of  these  were  revealed  to  the  pu  ic 
in  the  Rural  Vermont  study. 

After  the  report  appeared,  the  FDA  :•  it 
a  letter  discussing  the  Monsanto  trial  (j 
Representative  Bernie  Sanders  ofVermJ 
According  to  the  letter,  Posilac  had  h( 
administered  to  a  herd  of  Jerseys  a  year  a 
fore  the  Holstein  trials  began.  The  srl 
found  that  43  percent  of  the  Jerseys  eg 
tracted  mastitis  that  required  treatnu; 
tour  times  the  rate  of  treatment  among  c 
trol  cows.  And  when  the  BGH  cows 
sick,  they  stayed  sick  far  longer — 8.9  a« 
on  average,  whereas  the  control  cows  wj 
mastitis  were  sick  for  only  a  day  and  a  h 
(Monsanto  maintains  that  the  herd  - 
fered  an  abnormally  high  incidence  of  rrj 
titis  before  the  trial  began.) 

BGH  doesn't  cause  mastitis  direc 
but  it  brings  on  conditions  that  may  ca 
the  condition.  The  drug  acts  on  a  cow 
turning  back  her  hormonal  clock  to  i 
first  months  of  a  milk  cycle.  At  that  st8 
cows  just  can't  eat  enough  fixid;  they're  • 
der  such  hormonal  pressure  to  make  rr 
that  they  have  to  draw  on  their  own  be 
tissues.  Prolonging  this  stressed  state  ma 
them  tar  more  vulnerable  to  infectio 
"We  now  know  that  overall  clinical  m 
ti t is,  which  requires  antibiotic  treatme 
is  up  by  almost  80  percent  in  BST  [BG 
cows,"  Kronfeld  said. 

The  Clinton  Administration  r 
shown  little  enthusiasm  for  regulati 
BGH  or  examining  its  safety  record, 
federal  study  released  in  January  argu 
that  American  leadership  in  biotechn 
ogy  "would  be  enhanced  by  proceedi 
with  [BGH],  and  would  be  impeded 
there  were  new  Government  obstacles 
such  bio-tech  products." 

— T 


}GH.  No  ether  product  has  ever 
Vied  that  kind  of  endorsement;  .1 

I  on  of  cider  with  preservatives,  for 
'  mple,  says  so  without  adding  that 

.  government  considers  the  preser- 
[I  ves  harmless. 

[]iut  the  BGH  saga  turns  out  to  he 
ot  a  much  larger  story — the  story 

'ohy  many  Americans  no  longer  as- 
ate  tood  with  farming.  C  aty  duellers 

:  erallygive  little  thought  to  the  ef- 
that  a  new  high-tech  breakthn  mgh, 
i  as  BGH,  will  have  on  farmers  or 
ir  animals.  It's  different  in  Vermont, 
ite  whose  residents  are  still  cl<  ise  to 
land.  Non-farmers  1  talked  to  111 
ns  like  Peacham,  Lyndonville,  and 

'net  were  as  worried  tor  dairy  pro- 
ers  as  they  were  tor  themselves. 
J  they're  not  just  nervous  about  the 
of  the  land.  They  wonder  whether 
tarm  kids  they  know,  who  would  he 

J  eighth  or  ninth  generation  to  tend 

j  land  in  northern  Vermont,  w  ill  ev- 
lave  the  opportunity  to  di  1  si  1.  And 

f  y  fear  that  the  great  enterprise  ot 
ning — the  values  it  instills  and  the 

lltinuity  it  once  promised — may  it- 
he  at  risk. 

Vhen  it  comes  to  BGH,  most  Ver- 
nters  don't  see  how  it  could  benefit 
J  or  farming.  Three  quarters  ot  the 
}e's  citizens  don't  want  BGH  in  then 
,k,  according  to  a  poll  published  last 
■!  ter.  Vermonters  sense  that  their  dairy 
sners,  most  ot  whom  are  barely  scrap- 
'  by,  can't  afford  to  rake  on  anything 
•  r  would  make  life  even  harder.  Milk 
jrproduction  has  already  claimed  a 
i  astating  toll  here.  Ir  requires  some  se- 
lls squinting  to  re-create  the  old  pic- 
^-postcard  views  that  I  remember  s,  > 
|1  from  the  Forties  and  Fifties,  when 
;ent  summers  in  Peacham — views  I 
it  looking  tor  as  1  drove  around  the 
tie.  The  hills  are  still  there,  and  the 
jp,  white  steeples,  and  the  big,  red 
|ns.  But  unlike  titty  years  ago — or 
|fn  fifteen  years  ago — many  of  the 
ins  have  rusting  roots  and  haven't 
.  a  tresh  coat  of  paint  tor  years. 
1  he  anxiety  that  Vermonters  feel 
t  ves,  ironically,  from  the  taa  that 
Kry  year  American  cows  produce 
lllitly  more  milk — roughly  ^  percent 
Bre — than  everyone  can  drink;  the 
rlk  market  is  saturated  and  show  s  an 
idastic  demand,"  as  economists  say. 
5'iness  won't  improve  dramatically, 
It  iite  huge  promotional  budgets  spent 


by  dairy  institutes  t<  1  get  pet >ple  to drink 
more  milk  (the  latest  ad  campaign,  part 
ot  a  $70  million  blitz  to  increase  de- 
mand, features  <  k  > l  Mil  K.?  stickers  on 
cereal  boxes),  it  the  use  of  BGl  I  puis 
more  milk  on  the  market,  and  it  .11  the 
same  time  BGH  also  frightens  enough 
people  away  from  milk,  then  the  price 
dairy  tanners  would  command  could 
dip  K  >w  cm  High  ti )  drive  hundreds  m<  ire 
Verm<  inters ,  >ut  i  >f  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
active  nulk  farms  in  Vermont  could 
well  double  ov  er  the  next  ten  years  it 
the  price  farmers  get  for  their  milk 
were  alii  iwed  t(  1  inc  reuse  by  as  little  as 
15  percent.  (.And  there  would  be  no 
shortage  ot  Vermonters  eager  to  get 
back  into  dairv  tanning  at  the  first 
hint  of  profitability.)  The  supermarket 
price  '  >f  milk  has  been  rising  quite  n<  >- 
ticeably  in  the  last  few  years,  from  ^7 
cents  per  quart  six  years  ago  to  ab<  >ut 
69  cents  today,  while  the  price  that 
farmers  themseh  es  command  has  re- 
mained constant  at  about  i0  cents. 
Nothing  1  m  the  carton  tells  consumers 
that  the-  costs  ot  making  milk — in- 
cluding taxes,  a  new  1  ractor,  the  grain 
cows  ear — are  m  i  high  that  most  Ver- 
mont tanners  lose  about  a  nickel  on 
every  quart  ot  milk  thev  produce.  A  15 
percent  raise  tor  farmers  w  ould  trans- 
late into  a  nickel  a  quart,  a  break- 
even pc  >int  that  wi  ntld  be-  fine  bv  th<  >se 
wh(  1  are  in  the  business  f(  ir  the  way  <  if 
life  it  1  'Iters. 

Fanning  in  this  country  has  changed 
s(  1  tin  m  Highlv  1  iver  the  past  f<  mr  decides 
that  even  concerned  Vermonters  can 
be  as  ignorant  as  big-city  kids  when  it 
comes  to  knowing  how  farms  really 
wi  irk.  Fi  >r  1  me  thing,  ft » id  seems  cheap- 
er than  it  actually  is.  Most  people,  it 
thev  kept  their  supermarket  receipts, 
would  prohablv  find  that  thev  spend 
about  15  percent  of  their  income  on 
tood.  But  tor  ev  en  dollar  spent  at  the 
grocery  store,  we  send  along  a  second 
payment  of  roughly  50  cents  to  the 
government  in  income  taxes — money 
that  gets  spent  on  tood  wastes,  tood 
subsidies,  and  the  hidden  costs  of  en- 
ergy. Wastes  include  massive  soil  ero- 
sion and  the  poisoning  of  well?., 
aquirers,  rivers,  and  estuaries  hv  fertil- 
izers and  pesticides;  subsidies  include di- 
rec  1  p. iv  ments  t<  1  tanners  and  research 
on  new  tanning  methods.  1  lidclen  en- 
ergy costs  are  the  ones  we  don't  auto- 
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How  to  order  them 
without  embarrassment. 

How  to  use  them 
without  disappointment. 

It  you've  been  reluctant  to  purchase 
sensual  products  through  the  mail, 
we  would  like  to  offer  v  1  >u  th ree 
things  that  might  change  your  mind 

1.  We  guarantee  your  privacy. 
Everything  we  ship  is  plainly  and  se- 
curely wrapped ,  with  no  clue  to  its  1 1  in- 
tents from  the  outside  All  transactions 
are  stricth  confidential,  and  we  never 
sell,  rent  or  trade  anv  1  ustomer's  name 

2.  We  guarantee  your  satisfaction. 

Il  a  product  is  unsatisfactory,  simple  re- 
turn it  for  replacement  or  refund. 

3.  We  guarantee  that  the  product  you 
choose  will  keep  giving  you  pleasure. 
Should  il  malfunction,  sutiplv  return  it 
to  us  fur  ,1  replacemen t 

What  is  the  Xandria  Collection? 

Il  is  ,]  verv  special  collection  ot  the 
finest  and  must  eftei  live  sexual  products 
from  around  the  world  1 1  is  designed  tor 
the  timid,  the  hold,  or  for  anyone  who  has 
ever  wished  there  could  be  something 
more  In  theii  sensual  pleasures 

I  he  \andria  ( .old  C  ollection  celebrates 
the  possibilities  for  pleasure  you  each 
have  within.  Send  for  the  Xandria  Gold 
Edition  Catalogue  Its  price  ot  $4.1)1)  is 
applied,  in  lull,  to  vour  first  order 

Write  lodav  You  have  absolutely  not  li- 
me; lo  lose,  and  an  entirely  new  w  orld  ot 
enjov  ment  to  gam 


The 


Xandria  Collection,  Dept.  H1094 
P.O.  tiu\  51039,  San  I  rancisco,  C  A  94131 
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beside  n  desk.  An  intelligent  design  anil  a 
htindsotne piece  of  furniture  m  natural 
i  lu  rry,  dark  cherry,  talk,  oak  or  black  ash. 

SI 99    $11-95  shipping  via  UPS  ground 
Assembly  required  —but  worth  it. 
M<  i  VISA/AMI  X/|)l/(.heck  •  Florida  add  6% 
Mone)  Hack  ( iiiarantee  •  Catalog  on  Request 
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LIBIDO 

The  Journal  of  Sex  and  Sensibility 

Quarterly/$26  * 

It's  smart,  bold,  challenging.  It's 
all-embracing  and  unafraid  to 
bridge  the  barriers  of  gender 
orientation  and  age  to  turn  on  the 
mind  and  the  body.  See  how. 

LIBIDO,  Dept.  H 
Box  146721,  Chicago,  IL  60614 
VISA/MC  Orders 
Call  1-800-495-1988 

♦(Outside  USA:  Canada  &  Mexico,  $36; 
Europe,  $46;  elsewhere,  $56;  U.S.  Funds) 


/'or--  f/ns  Japanese  model  outperform  famous  European  luxury  pens? 

Fujiyama™  Ceramic  Pen 

still  only  $39^* 

*Bt<t  read  this  ml  for  an  even  better  deal! 


II  you've  ever  had  <  tension  to  write  with  one  of  the  famous  Europe; 
pert,  you  know  what  marvelous  products  they  ,\r\-  Writing  with  them 
..  i  '\  It  1^  almost  effortless.  The  pen  appears  to  flo.it  across  the  paper- 
even  your  thoughts  win  to  flow  more  Invlv  The  sulistantial  drawback, 
however,  as  with  so  many  other  nice  things,  is  that  the  price  of  these 
luxury  |X'ns  is  awfully  high  It's  easy  to  spend  SI  50  or  more  on  one 
of  Ihem  <  )ur  Japanese  friends  have  created  their  own  version  of 
these  luxury  pens  T  hey  are  equally  pleasing  and  quite  similar  in 
appearance,  heft  and  (eel.  They  have  the  same  hi-laccjuer  finish,  the 
same  fine  gold  tone  accents  and  the  same  gold-plated  clip  as 
(host-  famous  European  luxury  pens.  T  he  exclusive  ceramic 
writing  tip  provides  silk-smooth,  effortless  writing  It  will 
never  flatten  stall  or  skip,  even  after  hardest  and  longest  use. 
■ 

is  its  price  We  arc  the  ext  lusive  distribute  >rs  and  an'  there- 

:  i  i!  v  i  hav<  an  even 

bett<  Buy  hvo  for  $79  90,  and  a  r  il  send  you  a  third  one,  with  our  compliments — absolutely 

I  lit  I  'liis.  irdi     .     .     ili|>  untpeivs  and  those  clumsy  felt  tips.  Writesmoothly  and  easily,  give 
«••  •}  |  -  irameto  vour  writing.  And  make  a  really  great  buy,  an  even  greater  one  if 
i  take  idvantageotoiir  Vi'nr-2  "better  deal"  C  ,et  with  it — get  your  Fujiyama  Ceramic  Penis)  today! 


•  The 

I  a  r  g  e 
cartridge 
o  f   t  h  e 
Fuji  v  a  m  a 
en  holds 
enough  mk  to 
raw  a  line  6.3 
miles  long  Tliat  is 
tiough  /i)  write  a 
medium  see  novel  But 
just  ni  case  your  literary 
requirements  go  beyond 
thit  .av  include  not  iu*t  one, 
hut  two  extra  refill  cartridges. 


I  in  quantity  orders  (100+1,  call  Peaches  feffries, 
hit  V\  hulcsaK'  Premium  Manager  at  Mis)  543- 
i>s~5  (>r  ii  rile  her  at  the  address  below 


San  Francisco,  CA  94107 


matically  associate  with  energy,  i  ;h 
constructing  wider  highways  h;au 
farmers  grow  lettuce  in  Califorr  fta 
then  truck  it  to  New  York,  or  tntu 
the  injuries  that  happen  when  l  tu 
trucks  halfway  to  New  York  hap  a 
cidents.  About  half  a  cent  in  eaiie 
tra  payment  is  actually  harmil 
Vermont  dairy  farmers:  it  pays  f^fe 
eral  irrigation  projects  in  the  Wt 
that  cows  can  he  raised  in  the  csei 
and  semi-deserts  of  California  ant|^< 
Mexico  just  as  easily — and  even.io 
cheaply — than  in  the  cool,  damp, 
meadows  of  Vermont  and  WisciiiSi 
So  we  wind  up  spending,  on  av  i. 

about  a  fifth  of  our  in  >r 
on  food. 


T 


he  transformation  in  far  in 
following  World  War  II  was  fuelec  ai 
ly  by  scientific  understanding  andia 
ly  by  oil  and  gas.  Human  ingeii 
created  hybrid  plants  that  grew  o 
vigorously  and  abundantly  thanvi 
before  and  built  farm  machines w- 
seemed  stronger  than  nature  itscj  1 
small  engine  tilled  with  a  gallon  or* 
line  can  do  as  much  work  as  a  pi( 
can  perform  in  120  hours  (three  v  I 
collar  workweeks,  or  one  and  ai 
farming  workweeks).  Suddenly, 
gas  and  oil-based  fertilizers,  otl-1 
herbicides  and  pesticides,  and  oil-lj 
machines,  farmers  could  do  rhmgs 
had  prev  iously  been  too  ambitious  j 
to  wish  for — tripling  the  national 
vest,  for  instance,  over  a  perio 
i  inly  thirty  years. 

Much  of  this  postw  ar  truittulnes 
gone  straight  into  cows.  With 
stomachs  apiece,  cows  are  among 
few  animals  that  can  convert  the 
lulose  in  grass  or  hay  into  meat 
milk,  but  they  can  be  fattened  up  i 
quickly  with  grain:  cows  now  ea 
percent  of  all  the  grain  grown  in  A' 
ica.  Cows  have  to  he  fed  three  pot 
of  grain  before  they  can  make  a  pit 
milk,  and  six  to  nine  pounds  of  grail 
a  pound  of  beet.  (Other  animals 
eluding  pigs,  chickens,  cattish, 
iguanas,  do  a  tar  better  job  of  com 
ing  grain  into  meat.)  Raising  n 
gram  to  teed  more  cows  has  givei 
the  meaty,  tatty  postwar  diet  we  ct 
(and  worry  about).  Overall,  this 
probably  makes  life  harder  for  d 
farmers  by  rendering  the  market 
their  product  all  the  more  inelas 


I  ons  of  Americans  have  cut  down 
"1  ilk  and  eggs,  which  aren't  sinful- 
?h  in  tar,  so  that  they  can  gci  on 
"ft  g  plenty  of  red  meat,  which  is.  (In 
a  y,  thi>  new  diet  is  a  kind  of  pre- 
saged oil-based  imitation  of  rhe  di- 
rt r  pre-agricultural  hunter-gatherer 
Istors  arc  10,000  years  ago — ex- 
that  because  the  not-yet -farmers 
"  ieir  meat  raw,  they  got  all  the  ben- 
•  from  certain  amino  acids  and  va- 
ns that  get  cooked  out  of  cur 

1  ) 

!  ie  mechanization  of  farming  has 
changed  the  dairy  cow  hiologi- 
and  altered  the  circumstances  i  >t 
»ij  ife.  Must  of  the  changes  can  he 
d  to  what  farmers  call  "breeding 
i  "eeding":  the  same  cows  who  now 
;;orn  instead  of  ^r.iss  also  have 
l)  ully  selected  fathers.  Two  gener- 
al is  ago,  when  artificial  insemina- 
(ij  made  it  possible  to  breed  any  brill 
iy  cow  in  the  country,  rhe  tech- 
hgy  .vas  eagerly  adopted  by  many 
:  lont  farmers.  Today,  10  percent  of 
•.•jjemaining  dairy  farms  m  rhe  state 
i  breeding  stock  and  make  their 
|  ev  selling  mail-order,  liquid  ni- 
:  .-n-cooled  semen.  By  emphasi:- 
1'enes  and  grain,  American  dairy 
I  ers  have  been  raising  cow  s  that, 
)  verage,  increase  their  milk  pro- 
i  ion  1  or  2  percent  every  year.  And 
?jhg  this  rime,  many  dairy  tanners 
l  their  suppliers  have  at  least  un- 
)  ciously  srarred  to  regard  cows  as 
I;  more  than  milk  machines  on 
e  "Let's  face  it,"  Bob  Collier,  Mon- 
i  >'s  dairy  research  director,  told  a 
rter,  "a  dairy  cow  is,  metaboli- 
cally,  an  appendage  to  the 
mammary  eland." 


) 


<Jn  Dairy  Day  in  Montpelier,  I 
Irved  halt  a  dozen  fourth-graders 
l  meed  by  Beauty,  a  gangly,  dap- 
e  Holsrein  calf  with  a  white  blare  on 
bck  forehead,  all  le.us  and  sotr  dark 
'(  and  long  lashes,  curled  up  in  a 
lander  a  maple  tree — a  contented 
I  it  ever  1  saw  one.  The  kids  stuck 
u  hands  through  a  fence  to  pat 
e  ity.  "Jamie!"  called  a  shocked, 
tiled  »irl  to  her  best  friend.  "This 
i'  is  licking  me!"  A  sign  next  to 
luty  said  that  a  black-and-white 
.titein,  now  the  predominant  dairy 
Win  North  America,  can  weigh  from 
fc  to  1,700  pounds  and  make  3,000 
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NEW  ORLEANS 

The  World  of  Bcxiks  Shipped  Tax-Free 
(Free  Shipping  on  5  or  more  bwks!) 
Electronic  Catalogs  Available 
We  ship  worldwide 
Visa/Mastercard/AMEX/Diseover 
e-mail  :  books2@aol.com 
1-800-542-7466 


Stuck  on  a  hard  one? 


CrossAlyzer™*  software  solves 
puzzles -crosswords,  acrostics, 
anagrams.  Just  the  hard  parts.  CrossAlyzer™  knows 
languages,  sports,  theater,  the  Iliad,  botany  and  slang, 
to  mention  only  a  few.  The  closest  thing  to  it  is  a  brain. 


/       SOFTWARE  \ 
PO  Box  1525-H  Gainesville  FL  32602 


"Victorian 


Ladies  is  your  Man  an  Eternal 
Boy'?  If  so,  and  you  would  like 
to  make  him  the  proper 
gentleman,  then  we  offer  a 
beautiful  full  color  catalog  to 
assist  you.  Great  art,  clothing, 
books  and  quality  traditional 
implements.  Catalog  $5,  TNV, 
2315-B  Forest  Dr.,  Suite  68H. 
Annapolis,  MD  21401.  CC 
orders  1-800-778-7428. 
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C  I  G  A  R  E  T  r  r 


100%  ADDITIVE-FREE 
NATURAL  TOBACCOS 


fa  ! 

you  use  iobaci  .  rhe 
Native  American'  miei  i 
if  you  smoke  out  or  choice 
rather  than  habit.. .here  is  an 
\fc   ~£  alternative  you  shoui 

Jr        sending  $  I  for  each  sample 
lMr  *         pack  of  youi  choosing- 
FILTER;  NON-FILTER; 
FILTER-MENTHOLATED; 
AND/OR  POUCH  OF 
LOOSE  TOBACCO-you 
certify  that  you  are  of  legal  age 
to  purchase  tobacco  products,  and  we'll  ship  your  sample 
order  the  day  we  receive  it.  Please:  No  request  for  multiples 
of  the  same  item.  POB  25140,  Sample  Request  Department 
HARPIO,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87504.  Charge  telephone  sample 
orders  ($4.00)  to  MC/V  (800)-332-5595 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Quitting  Smoking 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Senous  Risks  to  Your  Health 
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(  lassU  ,  11  hite  (  /.issk  or  Gr.md  Pri\i 

SMI  S4 

(  I  Ri-s  SJ  b8  Sales  Ta\ 


Professional 
Cutlery  Direct 

(800)  859-6994 


PiH  the  History  of  the  World  on  Your  PC 

CENTENNIA 


Visa  Mjilrri  aril,  or 
I  <S  Dollar  <  hirikj, 
MoncvOrdrn, 
.Knpud  Add 
SHi  I.>r  iHcrnighl 
shipping 

SpvuK  Ma,  mii  1 

:  IH)S  p<  Krr>,ion 


^0 


Franci 


A  detailed,  map-based  guide  to  the  historv  nt  Euri  >pc  ,md 
the  Middle  East  from  the  year  KIOOAD  in  the  present 
I  frequent  updates  available)  Ccntcnnia's  maps  cio/iv 
dynamictiUs  Watch  the  rise  and  tail  ol  a  do/en  empires 
trom  the  medieval  Bv/antine  to  the  modern  Soviet,  From 
Bosnia  to  Palestine.  Centennia  pu^  today's  headlines  in 
historical  perspective  Includes  detailed  text  explaining 
events  as  thc\  occur  on-screen  Ideal  for  students.  histnr\ 
butts,  and  travellers  Over  5,01)0  copies  sold 


Clockwork  Software 

P  O  Bo\  I480..O 
Chicauo,  II.  WJ614 


(312)281-3132 
Fax:(312)327-6012 


Integrating  Eastern  and  Western  knowledge, 
Cllb  is  an  accredited  graduate  school  with  pro- 
grains  leading  to  M  A  and  I'h.D.  degrees  in: 

Business.  Clinical  Psychology,  Drama 
Therapy,  tast-West  Psychology,  Integral 
Counseling  Psychology,  Integral  Health 
Studies,  Organizational  Development  4c 
Transformation,  Philosophy  &  Religion, 
Social  &  Cultural  Anthropology, 
and  Somatics 

Introducing  studies  in  Women's  Spirituality, 
Lxpressive  Arts  Therapy  and  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  Completion  Program 


California  Institute  of  Integral  Studies 

Box  HA,  765  Ashbury,  San  Francisco  94117 
(415)753-6100 


STUDY  ABROAD 
IN  GREECE 

SEMESTER  •  YEAR  •  SUMMER 

College  level  courses  in: 

Ancient  Greek  Civilization 
Mediterranean  Studies 
Modern  Greek 

•  Instruction  in  English 

•  Extensive  study-travel 
coordinated  with 
classroom  instruction 

•  Credit  by  pre-arrangement 

C        QF.  YEAR  IN  ATHENS 


MIX  A 


I  \S  I  I  Tl   I  !•: 


CI  h  i  n  ii  at  your  fingertips 

•  \rt 

•  I'ravel 

•  I  ..i n ullage 

•  ( !ontcmporar\  Affairs 

:  s  K  \s  i  (>s rii  S  i  r r i  i  \  i  «  "i  1 1  ii  k   \\  i  oo, 
lii  212.744.M181 


M.  Ed.  Programs 


Plymouth  State  College  offers  degrees 
in  the  following  areas: 

•  Administration  &  Supervision 

•  Computer  Education 

•  Social  Scit  .ce  Heritage 

P studies  mrm 
•  Reading  &  Writing  Specialist  ™* 

•  Counselor  Education 

•  Environmental  Science 

•  Mathematics  Education 

•  Elementary  &  Secondary 
Self-Designed  Studies 


P  LVMOIJTH  STATE  COLLEGE 

of  the  University  System  of  New  Hampshire 


For  more  information  contact: 
Plymouth  State  College,  Office  of 
Graduate  Studies,  Dept.  JJ,  M.Ed. 
Programs,  Speare  Building,  Plymouth, 
NH  03264.  1-800-FOR-GRAD  or  603- 
535-2737;  FAX:  603-535-2648. 


f  Soiiia/zB7 

II  Referral  Service  for  Body-workers 

PROFESSIONAL 
MASSAGE  THERAPISTS 
A  Phone  Call  Away 

One  telephone  call  will  locate  the 
appropriate  certified  /  licensed  massage 
therapist  tor  your  personal  needs  by 
geographical  location  and  type  of 
massage.  Listings  furnished  by  voice  or 
FAX. 

Servi  :e  commences  November  1st,  1994. 

Profes.  i  j'ta!  therapists  may  be  listed  by  calling 
(619)325-0X74 


gallons  of  milk  a  year,  and  th.  d 
breed  was  brought  to  this  countrfrq 
Holland  and  Germany  at  the  I'gij 
ning  of  the  Civil  War. 

What  the  sign  didn't  say  wajrW 
once  grown,  Beauty  may  rarelisn 
i  >utside  her  pen.  Modem  "confining 
methods"  require  keeping  cows  ilia 
instead  of  letting  them  out  intip 
rures;  roaming  around,  it  is  hel  v< 
uses  up  energy  that  could  go  t>i 
making  milk.  Like  other  Amera 
cows  eat  a  rich  diet:  in  addition 
grain,  it  includes  soy  heans,  silaglal 
haylage.  (Some  cows  also  get  .p 
tein  supplement  made  from  reriet 
cow  carcasses,  turning  these  veda 
ans  into  cannibals  of  sorts.)  Ancjin 
the  cows,  foragers  by  nature,  hafl 


come  sedentary,  it's  up  to  the  ft 
to  take  on  the  extra  task  of  bn 
food  to  the  cows  instead  of  tt 
them  out  to  graze.  Once  they' 
fined  and  stuffed  with  grain,  tht 
swell  up  with  even  mote  milk 
way  Strasbourg  geese  do  when  foi 
to  produce  pate  de  foie  gras — 
some  dairy  farmers  to  milk  then 
times  a  day  instead  of  just  twice 

Most  American  farmers  have  t 
st, iv  afloat  by  expanding  their 
nesses.  Every  time  they  do  sonin 
they  have  to  spend  more  for 
switching  to  grain  or  buying  a  ne\ 
tor,  they  try  to  pay  down  the  ne\ 
by  adding  on  a  few  more  cows, 
wind  up  doing  more  work  tor  mc 
imals  while  having  much  less  tim 
each  cow  in  theit  care;  this  entotel 
gleet  may  in  part  explain  why 
don't  last  long  anymore.  Twenty 
ago,  a  farmer  was  likely  to  sell  of 
of  his  cows  when  they  got  to  he 
twelve  years  i  >ld,  while  h<  tiding  < 
tew  favorites  who  might  live  to  b< 
teen.  Today,  it  a  cow's  milk  prod 
talis  off  at  aye  six  or  so,  she  is  ap 
culled  from  the  herd,  or  "be| 
(which  means  exactly  what  it  st 

According  to  rural  sociologist 
er  kinds  of  connectedness  inher 
dairy-farm  lite  also  are  fading:  t 
the  "technology  treadmill,"  f 
stance.  Since  there  is  only  so 
milk  money  to  go  around,  whei 
technology  comes  along,  some  ft 
("early  adopters")  take  to  it  e; 
hoping  that  for  a  while  they'll  d< 
tie  better  than  their  neighbor 
"late  adopters."  There's  also  "bf 


i  in"  a  I. iik  v  name  !< tr  i  he  fnc  i 
nowadays  the  only  survivors  are 

I  ijj  farms  an  J  the  very  small  farms 
ie  latter  LaM.-,  the  husband  or  wife 

I  s  a  sec  ond  job,  off  the  farm)'  It  s 

i  lidsize  family  farms,  the  <  mes  thai 
ora  rural  community,  thai  are  dy- 
ut.  i.  M  c< »urse,  "hifj"  is  a  w< >rd  that 

is  to  larger  anil  larger  numbers. 

i  rig  the  1940s,  a  good-sized  Ver- 

i  dairy  farm  h; id  aK  ml  thirty  cows; 
nought  in  enough  money  to  feed 
:lothe  a  large  family  and  send  i  me 

j/o  children  to  college.  Today,  a 
'ermont  dairy  farm  has  from  500 
Ocows,  and  parents  can  send  Jul- 
io college  only  by  adding  on  m<  ire 
A  big  California  dairy  farm,  on 

>  ither  hand,  can  have  5,000  c<  »ws. 
ie  northern  Vermont  tanners  1 

e  to  were  more  expressive  than 

t  xriologists — not  surprisingly,  since 
is  an  eloquent  landscape.  One 
an  I  met,  Mary  Jane  (  'hnatc,  w  ho 

.  htv  w  as  a  nurse  in  the  Br<  mx  be- 

tihe  married  a  Barnet  dairy  farmer 
r>44 .  "The  fust  thing  1  noticed 

Ijli  1  came  up  here,"  she  said,  "w  as 
t ired  all  the  men  looked,  latt Ie  by 
,  it's  gotten  even  harder.  We've 
led  a  critical  time,  and  I'm  afraid 
:  losing  a  class  of  people  it  takes  a 
time  to  tram. 

ome  things  dimmish  because  no 
?ver  thought  them  through,"  she 
inued.  "1  remember  the  lust  day 
Lnarles  plowed  a  field  w  ith  a  trac  - 
istead  ot  wiih  horses,  he  came 
[e  and  said,  'I  can't  hear  the  birds 
iny more.'  Other  things  fade  w  hen 
Ie  nn  ive  away  and  aren't  t  here  to 
in  them:  the  pockets  t  >|  intimacy 
Iw  a\  s  counted  on— the  local 
i  )1,  which  used  to  be  w  ithin  w  alk 
!  istance;  our  church,  w  hic  h  only 
:   a  third  of  the  people  here  l;o  to 
jiore;  the  general  store,  which  is 
k  largely  a  convenience  store." 
!  inley  ( Christiansen  of  bast  M.  mt- 
.  r  was  well-km  iwn  ti  >r  main  years 
pg  Vermoni  farmers  as  one  who 
mied  technology — and  he  still 
jjhe  newspaper  clippings  to  prove 
j  irtstiansen,  reported  the  Vermont 
'  o  News  on  September  2  1 ,  1969, 
d  as  one  ot  the  most  progressive 
-  fficient  farmers  in  Washington 

I  ity,  is  typical  of  today's  working 

I I  of  dairyman.  Keen-eyed,  a  slen- 
an  of  medium  height,  soft-spoken 


and  well-versed,  he  obviously  loves 
his  animals  and  his  farm."  (  ihris 
Hansen,  who  is  now  seventy-six  and 
onh  jusi  retired,  showed  me  his  scrap- 
hook  while  we  drank  milk  and  ale 
vanilla  ice  c  ream  in  his  kitchen.  I  he 
rep<  u  ter's  descripl  i<  m  si  ill  tits — c\c  ept 
thai  (  'hristiansen,  w  ho  has  been  wel- 
coming innovations  since  he  saw  a 
last -  hitch  trac  tor  at  the  1^39  World's 
Fair  in  New  York  (before  thai  you 
c  mi  Id  spend  halt  a  da\  attaching  a  wag- 
on to  a  tractor),  now  feels  he  spent  a 
lifel  ime  c  utting  his ,  iwn  i hr< '.it. 

because  he's  a  tin  nightful,  consider- 
ate man,  Christ  iansen  thn  iws  j<  >kcs  in- 
t< '  the  ci  mversatit  >n  in  >  irder  n(  ir  u  i  upset 
his  listeners  as  he  talks  about  the  slow 
extinctii  >n  ot  his  In  >pes.  When  he  start  - 
ed  to  describe  hi  iw  "these  days  it  sceins 
it's  nothing  but  tanner  pitted  against 
farmer,  with  everyone  racing  against 
bis  eli  isest  neighbi  >r  i  ir  his  c  l>  >sest  friend 
to  see  whi  i  can  put  i  wt  milk  the  cheap- 
est," he  paused  and  asked  me  it  I'd  heard 
the  one  about  the  tanners'  firing  squad 
("They  fi  >rm  a  c  irele").  Later,  he  g(  it  to 
telling  me  that  he  could  no  longer  ad- 
vise y<  >ung  pei  iple  ti  i  take  up  dairy  tann- 
ing: "Vermont  abolished  slavery  in 
1  777,  the  first  state  ti  i  di  i  s,  i.  Rut  Hi  iw 
the  youngsters  have  to  work  harder 
than  the  worst  factory  jobs  that  came 
ak  mg  after  the  slave-<  iwning  days.  Mi  >re 
and  more  I  run  into  olde  r  people  who 
are  getting  out  ot  farming.  Some  ot 
them  ret  ire  and  nu  >ve  to  Fl<  irida.  Si  »me 
look  like'  they're  still  in  farming,  be- 
cause bigger  farms  rent  their  fields  and 
pastures.  One  man  I  know  now  runs  ,i 
teed  stoic;  another  builds  railroad  cars 
fi  ir  a  living.  Others  are  still  hanging  i  >n, 
eating  up  their  equity.  You  km  >w,  the\ 
sa\  that  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  and  a  tanner 
eac  h  wt  in  a  millu  in  di  illars  in  the  l<  ittery. 
Tile  di  >cti  if  said  he'd  lake  a  li  ing  trip,  the 
lawyer  said  he  was  going  to  diversify 
his  portti  ilio,  and  the  tanner  said,  'Well, 
I  yuess  I'll  keep  on  farming  until  the 
nit mey's  all  used  up.'" 

Jenny  Nelsi  in,  i  >t  Ryegare  C  i  irner,  a 
co-chairperson  ot  Rural  Vermont,  has 
not  abandoned  hope.  It  her  twenty- 
year-i  ild  si  m,  C  Irani ,  si  mieday  rakes .  >ver 
Home  Acres,  the  family  dairy  farm, 
he'll  he  the  eighth-generation  Nelson 
to  c  are  tor  the  same  piece  i  >t  land 

"I've  met  Wisconsin  farmers  who 
talk  as  it  three  general  u  ms  >  in  the  land 
i  i  mtniMi'u  i  ni  fkigc  ^0 
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...the  greatest,  most  diverse 

wilderness  on  the  planet  Discover 

the  beautiful  andmzarre  wildlife  of 
the  rainforest  with  our  small  groups 
and  world-class  naturalists. 

Amazon  •  Costa  Rica  •  Galapagos  •  Ecuador 

Call  or  Write  lor  a  FREE  CATALOG 

800-688-1822 
Ecotour  Expeditions 

P.O.  Box  381066,  Cambridge,  MA  02238 


•  This  >eur,  saw  nn  hotel  •  I  ingci  ml  mulon.  Pai  in. 
hills  and  enjo\  more  Florence,  Rome.Venice.  ( )i 
space.  more  privacy!  luxuriate  on  the  Riviera  in 

•  ( liiu.se  Irom  iivci  ruscanv.  Provence,  the 
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PALM  VILLAS  RESORT  is  located  just  minutes 
tromWAI  I  DISNI- Y  Wi  )RU)'  I  I'c'i  >[  *  Center, 
MGM  x  Studios,  SEAWORI  D*  UNIVI  RSAL 
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I  Irlundo  area  And  don'l 
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ENJOS.  VOllR  FLORIDA  GET-A-WAS.  IN  A 
(  ONDO  FOR  I  III  PRK  I  ol  \  HOTEL! 

f  New  1,2,3,4  bedim  condos   T  World  Cup  Pkgs 
t  Spacious  Master  Suites        t 1  mil  Packages 
*  l  ull  kitchen  living/dinmti     T  (Jiiesl  Services 
T  Private  Bakons  T  Secunt) 

f  Pool  •  Jacuzzi  •  Tennis        ?  Free  HBo 


1-800-396-2330 


led,  thi.1  l*  what  you've  been 
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Btu>k lover's  smorgasbord.  Free  catalogue. 
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MORD  MISS  ©  PC  DOS  Compatible 
VOCABULARY  BUILDING  SOFTWARE 

GRE.  iSAl  ana  oiner  stondardizea  tests!! 

KSUU  ORI£NT£D<!  easy  to  install  and  easy  to  use'! 

CHE  Alt  UNIQUE  QI?ILLS  &  ENHANCE  SPEED  READING' 


Sena  cneck  or  money  order  for  $24  00 


Did  guv  i.m.v-  Mississippi.  Writes  hook. 


Packing  or  Making  Your  Luggage  Bearable. 
U 11 

:  Send 
i    '  I  ■ 

■     •  I       -  -   

LITERARY  SERVICES 

Publish  your  book  now!  Ymr  book  can  be 
iin  ted  h\  the  leading  suh- 

111'  ..  Vantage  Press,  516  West  34th  Street, 


rerm-paper  assistance.  19,278  papers  avail- 

i 


mm 


^  Q7  Size  5  "X  8  i",  64  pgs 
I  >J  I  500  copies  2-color  cvr 


I  EACH  Negs  Proofs  Pert  Bd 


ublisher  needs  new  authors:  fiction,  poet- 
i\,  essays,  nontKtion.  Send  manuscripts  to 
X  iih  Aiikik.u'  Publishing,  2801  Harlock 
Road,  Melbourne,  Fla.  32934. 


New  authors:  Improve  your  odds  of  publi- 
cation! Professional  editor/writer  will  sharp- 
en your  manuscript  before  submission. 
Proofreading,  writing,  editing,  critiques,  typ- 
ing, desktop  publishing,  marketing.  Techni- 
cal subjects  welcome.  The  Watson  Group: 
(612)  472-2230. 


Manuscripts  wanted.  Subsidy  publisher 
with  70-year  tradition.  Call  (MOO)  695-9599. 

PUBLICATIONS 

femme  musique:  Premier  issue  September 
1994  of  new  magazine  written  by  women 
about  women  and  their  music.  $3  per  issue, 
$18  per  year  subscript  ion  (6  issues).  Mail  to: 
femme  musique,  Dept.  H,  General  Delivery, 
Onskany,  Va.  241  30. 

Socialist  biweekly.  Since  1891.  Four 
months:  SI.  The  People  (H),  P.O.  Box 
50218,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303. 

Cultural,  historically  based,  literate  news- 
letter Reviews,  etc.  Free  sample.  Otto  Scott's 
( '.umpass,  Box  I  769,  Murphys,  Calif.  95247. 

Mechanical  watches — how  tune  should  be 
told.  Warranteed  quality,  factory  direct.  Free 


catalogue,  Purveyor* 
N.C.  28607 


P.O.  Rox  1602.  Boone, 


MUSIC 


RHINEBECK  RECORDS 
Classical  CD's 

Attentive  Service  Informed  Recommendations 
All  labels,  incl.  Imports  Competitive  Prices 
(800)446-2084 
POB  299  Ctimoo  Corners,  NY  12514 


BOOKPLATES 


American  Artists  of  the  Bookplate:  1970- 
1990  (155  pp.).  A  directory  of  more  than 
tittv  modern  artists.  Biographies,  illustrations, 
and  information  to  commission  a  personal- 
ized design.  For  institutions  and  individuals: 
515  postpaid.  Free  information.  Cambridge 
Bookplate.  Box  540,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

Caxton  Booksearch.  Ellison  Bay,  Wis. 
54210.  We'll  search  any  title— 70,000  in 
Mock.  (414)  S54-2955  or  (S00)  288-7724. 

Out-of-print-hook  finder.  Send  wants: 
2035-HA  Lverding,  Eureka,  Calif.  95503. 

(■FS  Books.  Out-of-print  hooks  located. 
Include  phone/address  with  wants.  P.O.  Box 
12.  (  ireat  River,  N  Y.  1  17  3°. 

EDUCATION 

<  iuatemala:  studv  Spanish.  Individualized 
instruction,  homestay.  (612)  690-9471. 


Stud\  Chinese  at  home.  Free-  F 
Write:  A  ICS,  Box  453,  Charlestowrfcl 
25414. 
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Languages  as  diplomats  do,  usinAiei  • 
U.S.  State  Department  easy  sclf-ltiivr 
settes  and  Textbooks  Call  for  frcif 
Audio  Language  &  Knowledgt 

1202  Lexington  Suite  272,  NY,  NMOW 


800  722  6 


Teach  English  in  China.  One-ytr 
tions.  Stipend  provided.  Must  havcori 
sity  degree.  Call  China  Advocate 
333-6474. 


t,„»l    You  can  rt 
learn  more  kJL/UI  I . 

reading  r 

♦  World  news  morky 

♦  Intermediate  Sp;| 

♦  Bilingual  glossaf 

♦  $25  subscriptio| 

♦  FREE  Brocl  R 
Kl)l  (  \  1 1  ( >  s  \  i  Nf.ws  !■  l\ 
Box  6(1478  (HP).  FLOKENCt.  M  01 
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Spanish  lessons.  Information:  SA3 
E.  45th  Street,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85730.1 

Bachelor's,  Master's,  Doctorate 

to  colleges  ottering  non-residentiaffl  ' 
programs  through  independenjj 
studv.  Accredited,  economical,  acl  it 
ed  programs.  Credit  given  tvp 
accomplishments  and  work  expi*  ' 
Free  brochure.  Dr.  John  Rear,  P.J. 
826H1,  Benicia,  Calif.  94510.  (8C| 
8535. 


^*>peak  a  Foreign  Lang 
Like  a  Diplorr 

Learn  on  your  own  with  audio-cassette  «i 
I  used  by  U.S.  State  Dept.  Programmed 

learning.  91  languages  in  all.  ComprefK 
I  Call  or  write  for  free  catalog.  1-800-34  3 
'  Our  22nd  year.  s  Dept  146 

^BUDIGh££3RUrTt  GuN  ord  ct  : 


Fullv  approved  university  degree 

nomical  home  study  tor  Racl 
Master's,  Doctorate;  fully  apprcl 
California  State  Council  tor  PrivaF 
secondary  and  Vocational  Education 
tigious  faculty  counsels  tor  indep 
study  and  lite-experience  credits.  Frt 
mation:  Richard  Crews,  M.D.  (H;4 
President,  Columbia  Pacific  Unit 
Dept.  2F97,  1415  Third  Street,  SanJ 
Calif.  94901.  (800)  552-5522  or  (4l| 
1650.  I 


University  Degrees  I 


Self  Paced      Home  Study 
Associate  Bachelors  Masters  Doctors 

Business  Admin.  Psychology.  Finance. 
Law.  Paralegal.  Int'l  Business.  Health 
Care.  Human  Resources.  Tech  Mgmt 

1800)477-2254  (24  hrs) 
Southern  California  University 
202  Fashion-HA,  Tustm.  CA  92680 


■•  I,  three  tunes.  $J  7^  per  word;  six  times,  $2.65  per  word;  twelve  utiles,  $2.55  per  wol 
mini  .is  .me  a.>:.I  Classified  Display:  Minimum  one  inch.  One  time,  $200  perl 
ii  inch;  twelve  I  lines.  S  140  pel  i .  iliimn  inch.  The  closing  lor  classified  copy  is  the  fit! 
' .  ii  til  he  accepted  Make  chec  ks  payable  to  I  larper's  Magazine  and  send  to  Harper's  C[ 
rrespondence.  address  inquiries  toGayle  S.  Raskin,  Special  Sections/Classified  Nl 


•fial  Associate,  Bachelor's,  Doctoral 
■  .  Business  administration,  law,  para- 
isychology,  technology  management, 
e,  MIS,  mu'rn.iiinii.il  business, 
I -care  administration,  human  te- 
lecommunications. Southern  Califor- 
I  liversity,  202  Fashion-HA,  Tustin, 
i  >2680.  (800)  477-22 54. 


IJLEARN  SPANISH 

li  o»Costa  Rica«Ecuador»Guatemala«More 
^fPf.  •  Leam  Spanish  the  RIGHT  way  FAST 

JfSjK;       -Foe  at  ages  and  all  Ms 

Executive  Intensive  Programs 
Leisure  (ruins,  rairrforest,  more...) 


pan  Unlimited 


4«5t3-  Phiia.PA  19106  •  I  -800-879-6640 


Sign  Language!  New  video  makes  it 
:  ree  color  brochure.  Write:  Harmony, 
Division,  Dept.  1 10-HN,  Chicago,  III 

-  s  


Kscover  the  exciting  new  cooperative 

political  process  of  Precinct  Citizen  Assemblies. 
1  inspired  by  Thomas  Jefferson!  Now  is  iht-  time  to 
realize  JtlTtTMinN  dream  fur  America  and  solve  our 
nation's  chronic  political  gridlock  li\  creating  sell 
uverninj;  citi/rn  usstnihlits  .11  prt-nnil  .V  ward  Icm-Is' 
of  humanity  cannot  devise  a  more  solid  ba.\L\  /or  a  free  & 

'  epublie."  To  order  your  Citizen  Assembly  Manual, 
4  2.95  (plus  $2.00  slh)  check  or  money  order  to: 
-  sus  Action;  P.O.  Box  1892,  Portland,  OR  97207 


>LOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

tyists.  PC  users  needed.  i>  ^5,000 
ial. "Details,  call  (805)  962-8000,  ext. 
2. 


.  id  tor  reading  books!  $  1  00  per  hi  x  >k. 
name  and  address  toCalco  Publishing 
:i  C-65S),  500  South  Broad,  Meriden, 
j  06450. 

money  reading  books.  $30,000/yr. 
i  potential.  Details:  (805)  962-8000, 
"22432. 

HEALTH 

II  

•:track.  As  little  .is  $19.95  ,i  month 
Jry  direct.  (800)  441  -7SL>1  ,  ext. 

k  

 POETRY  

11  published.  No  gimmicks.  Send  up  to 
|300  award.  Quill  Bocks.  P.O.  Box 
:v,  Harlingen,  Tex.  78551  -  5109. 

contest — $1,000.  Send  one  original 
[Maximum:  twenty-four  lines.  P.ieitie 
judications,  P.O.  Box  54069,  Depi 

Seattle,  Wash.  98124.  Possible  puhli- 


G1FTS 


BARNEY4ZED  TO  DEATH? 

EXPRCSS  WURSCLF  WITH  THIS  SHIRT' 

13  «13  nchiv  detailed  comic  Book  style  image 

colors  hand  silkscreened  on  trom  of  asti 
colored  stun  Available  in  M  L  XL  XXL  (XXL  add  $31 


I  T-SHIRT 

I00*i  Conor  r.e; 

I  SWEATSHIRT 


VISA  MasierC, 

and  signature  to  509-747-1881  WA  res  8^  sales  ia< 
Check  01  monev  order  10  WILD  BILL  GRAPHICS 

1312  W  Firth  •  Spokane  WA  99204  •  509-7474181 


SIS  ,::  H    ■•  » 

ui  m  w..  u  s  *  hi 
m  (add  S3  S  S  hi 

wpiration  date 


YOUR  NAME  IN  RUNES  looms  out  of  the 
ancient  mists  of  Europe,  as  if  carved  into  the 
cliffs  above  the  fjord  by  a  mystical  hero!  On 
handmade  paper,  5 "x II".  $5  from  RUNES, 
Box  423-HH.  Yellow  Springs,  OH  45387. 
Custom  runic  messages.  $5  each.  


JANESV1LLE 

COASTER 
WAGON 
S195 

"$12  00  UPS 
($18  00  West 
Coast) 
Stake  sides 
add  $17 

Visa.  MC.  or  Cht 


Solid  Oak.  Stainless  Si  eel  Hdu 

ail!  Bearing  Wheels 

I  Irelhane  hnish 
lb   «  )3  B.» 

Serially 
numbered 

Free  Brochure 
lb<)HI  7S-1  0O2h 

Wisconsin  Wagon  Co 

507  Laurel.  Janesville.  Wl  53S4S 


MERCHANDISE 


RARE  VIDEO 


Discover  FACETS  VIDEO'S  astonishing  collection  of 
20,000  loreign,  classic  American,  silent,  documentary, 
line  arts  and  children's  videos  and  laser  disks  that  you  will 
simply  no/lmd  anywhere  else.  Purchase  or  rent  by  mail 
FACETS  VIDEO,  1517  W.  Fullerton,  Chicago  60614 


FREE  SAMPLER  CATALOG:  1-800-331-6197 


Replica  Swiss  watches.  Best  warranty,  prices 
quality,  service,  guarantees.  (404)  682-0609. 


OLD  TYME  "; 

Rubber  Stamps 

tkrl\  Divine     f,R&  \ 


( latalogue 


Cars  for  $100!  Trucks,  boats,  4-wheelers, 
motor  hi  niics,  furniture,  electronics,  comput- 
ers, etc.,  h\  FBI,  IRS,  DEA  Available  in  your 
area  now.  Call  (805)  962-8000,  ext.  S-22432. 

Queers  in  History.  IBM  or  Macintosh 
database  of  650  prominent  r>ays,  lesbians 
600  IU  .  to  present  Includes  computer  trivia 
name.  Heliie.ition.il.  tun,  great  L'itt  foi  th.tt 
"special"  person.  (2 13)  782-1  590. 

Item  Search:  Wood's  Secondhand  Services, 
1 1 1  West  Aider,  Missoula,  Mont.  59802.  (800) 
4 37-7744-  40-year  pawnsb  ip  searches  ti  ir  you. 

CONTACT  LENSES 

Buv  your  contact  lenses  (.ill  brands)  ,ir 
wholesale  prices.  Seventy  percent  savings, 
Example — disposables  >I7  Information: 
(800)  521-35 1  I . 

VACATIONS 

Freighter  cruises — deluxe,  exotic,  inexpen- 
sive. TravLtips  Association,  P.O.  Box  218B1, 
Flushing,  N  Y.  1 1 558.  (800)  872-8584. 


GALAPAGOS 


You,  9  other  adventurers  and  our  licensed  natural- , 
ist  will  sail  by  yacht  to  explore  more  islands  than '} 
any  other  Galapagos  expedition.  60  trip  dates. 
Machu  Picchu  option.  Free  brochure. 

InciFloits   510-420  1550 
1 31 1-HP  63rd  St.,  Emeryville  CA  94608, 


Home  exchange.  Join  responsible  world- 
wide membership  tor  inexpensive  travel! 
(S00)  788-CITY. 


Great  Britain's  most  invit.fig  I  iges  manor 
houses  and  conversions  '  Fully  fur- 

nished, bed/bath  linens,  telt  ■.   )      I   •  nre;.. 
garden,  plus  a  basket  hea^M.         ■  - .  -.  ns. 
Contact:  Suzanne  Cohen.  .  ral 
Retreats,  94  Winthrop  St.,  Augusta 
Tel.  (207)  622-0743.  Full-color  catalog 

Imitation  to  iuscam  is  a  small  Kuropean  fi 
ciulizing  in  properties  in  west-central  Tuscanv.  one  <>l 
ihf  most  beautiful  areas  m  the  world  Villas,  ancient 
towers,  and  farmhouses  lor  rent  b\  the  week.  Contact 
Suzanne  li  Cohen,  \orth  American  \gent.  li  i 
Winthrop  Si  .  Augusta,  Maine  04330  (2(P)  622- 
0743  Catalogue  S3. 


Florence:  Private  walking  tours.  Custom- 
designed  to  enchant  you;  in  and  out  of  the 
city.  (708)  432-1814;  fax:  (708)  432-1889. 


GALAPAGOS 

Fabulous  10  night  excursion 
includes  air  to/from  USA/Quito/Galapagos. 
7  night  island  cruise  aboard  2573  ton  M/V  Ambasador. 
3  night  Quito  hotels,  transfers,  City  Tour  Colonial  Quito. 
S2995  inside  cabins.  S3065  outside  cabins. 
S3485  outside  Deluxe  Cabins  per  person,  double  occ. 
(10o»  higher  7/15  to  9/4). 
Call  212-581-0100  or  1-800-448-2624 
(Valid  from  New  York,  Miami  or  Los  Angeles) 

France — charming,  .ltd  >rd,ihle  eounrn  -h<  >use 
rent, lb  Experience  the-  French  way  of  vaca- 
tioning. Brochure/details.  Provence  West, 
Ltd.  ( 503)  674-6942;  fax  ( 503)  674-8773. 


Thailand 

Distinctive  Journeys  to  Asia,  South 
America,  Europe,  &  Antarctica 

INNERASIA  EXPEDITIONS 
(800)777-8183 
Call  for  our  catalog.       r  * 


Home  from  Home 

Privately  owned  London  Flats 
and  Houses  for  Short  Term  Lets. 
Centrally  located.  Competitive  prices. 

TEL:  1-800  748  9783 
FAX:  01  1-44  71  823  8433 


ANCIENT  TEACHINGS 

Jesus  fictional — Incontrovertible  proof'  St 
Ahelard,  P.O  Box  t(^2-H.  Kent,  Wash 
98064. 

REAL  ESTATE 


Government  homes  trom  SI  (I  repair). 
Delinquent  t.ix  property.  Repossessions. 
Your  area  (eS05)  962-8000,  ext.  GH-22432, 
t<  ir  current  rep<  >  list 

Vermont  writer's  stunning  stone  contempo- 
rary. *BR/3B,  V  acres,  ham,  pond.  S2>)K. 
(eS02)  429-2108. 

GOURMET 


JUpton 
Tea  Imports 


Over  TOO  Varieties  of  Fine  Loose  Tea 
Call  1-800-234-TEAS  for  an  issue  of  the 

UPTON  TEA  Q (JAR TERL Y 
P.O.  BOX  159-A  •  UPTON,  MA  01568 


J  i ii i SunJas  Morning  B<.< 
dlecakes.  Rei  ipe  *  i  li» 


r  IHMi   VMLKI"  >■> 

cajun  classic  G'jvt-;; 

.JM6A_A,A  COUl*IBOU'U.ON  7tt>f CO  •••<»« 
60uCAiN-MO«t'ILSM£A  '-s-"*S  CHiVlCMAf. 

AWA2NG  tACC  S£C?f'S'  COOP         BOT  SECi 

■ 

VA  '■ 


PERSONALS 
The  Letter  Exchange  ! ■  1 1 1 1  -  \.>n  con  versa  - 


Are  you  lonely 
and  romantic? 

Are  you  serious!)  searching  for  love? 

Do  the  people  around  you  seem  dull,  complacent, 
unromantic,  and  pack-oriented?  Have  you  been 
disappointed  in  your  hope  lo  find  someone  you 
could  love?  The  Happy  Few  can  send  you  self- 
descriptive  essays  written  by  intelligent  people 
who  are,  like  you.  longing  for  something  more 
You  decide  whom  to  contact.  (Also  open  to  gays. ) 
For  free  information,  writt  The  Happj  Few®, 
Dept.  HM,  Box  382805,  Cambridge.  MA  02238. 


Single  Booklovers,  a  national  group,  has 
w  rite  PO  Box  117, 

■ 

Anachrun — the  generation  bridge.  Oldet 


Russia,  Scandinavia,  France,  U.S.A.,  etc.: 

At  the  date.  Meet  singles  sharing  values 
.  '<V<   1  II  A  oluml  ,, 


Culture  Lovers'  Connections  newsletter  ads 
'iiii  id  hi  you  to  singles  nationwide  with 
risi-.  in:  classic. il  music,  philosophy,  art, 
I  i:  .  theater,  lit  SASH  C*  >2  to  CLC,  P.O. 

hi  10505 


Artistic  Connections  —linking  single  lovers 
ol  the  arts  across  iht.  nation,  Music,  art,  film, 
literature,  d  un.,  drama,  photography.  Write: 
AC  P.O  Box  I  W\  Chatham,  N.J.  07928. 

Meet,  confidentially,  serious  and  fun  health- 

lonsiious  people.  Angelic,  P.O.  Box  2418, 
Fall*. Church,  Va.  2K}-\1.  (70>)  641-0015. 


The  Singles  Registry.  Intellectual  and  sin- 
cere  associations,  SASH:  207  Hill-Lake 
Manor,  1  hll  (  it \,  Minn.  55748. 

Classical  Music  Lovers'  Exchange.  Nation- 
wide link  between  unattached  music  lovers. 
P.O.  Box  H,  Pelham,  N.Y.  10803.  (800) 
253-(  'MLS. 


Spirituality,  health-oriented.'  N.Y./metro 
area .' Events,  newsletter.  Free  brochure.  Con- 
st ions  Singles  ( lonnection.  (212)  873-71 87. 

Idealistic  man- — 17,  kind,  loyal,  playful, 
hardworking  (M.LY),  nice-looking — seeks 
woman  match  tor  friendship,  marriage,  chil- 
dren. P.O.  Box  282876,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94128. 

British  pen  pals!  Selections  based  on  your 
interest,  age,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed! 
Free  details:  [ransat  hint  n  IVnfnends,  P.O. 
Box  2176-H,  San  Pedro,  Calif.  90731. 

FINANCI  Al 


We  buy  mortgages,  trust  deeds,  and  annu- 
ities, if  you  receive  payments,  call  Sterling 
Mortgage  Guaranty  today.  (800  )  301-8331. 

~~ ET  CETERA 

Scientist  proves  GOD's  real,  verified  miracle 
healings,  contacted  afterlife,  surveyed  gold 
from  street  in  Heaven.  18+,  $3.99  a  minute. 
(900)  438-3387.  Southern  Investment. 


Publish  Your  Book! 


Join  our  satisfied  authors  in  a  complete  and  reliable 
publishing  program  This  program  includes  attractive 
books,  publicity,  advertising  and  quality  service  since 
1959  All  subiects  are  invited'  Send  tor  a  FREE  man- 
uscript evaluation  &  copy  of  Hon  to  Publish  Your  Book 

CARLTON  PRESS  "  V™*^™ 

Nt-»  lurk,       I  (MM  I 


October  Index  Sources  I  I  luman  Rights  Watch  (Washington);  2  U.S.  Holocaust  Research 
Institute  (Washington);  5  Timc-(  'NN  poll  (N.Y.(  '..);  4,5  ( 'enter  tor  I  )efense  Information 
(Washington);  6  U.S.  Department  ol  Energy;  7,8  U.S  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
(Roikville,  Md  >;9  0Hncof  Senator  Robert  Hole  (Topeka,  Kans.);  10,1  1  Al  an  I iuttmac  h- 
et  Institute  (Washington);  12  (  eniei  toi  Human  Resource  Research,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
mi\  K  oluinhiis);  l3RoPei  Starch  Worldwide  (N.Y.C.);  14  UNICEF  (N.Y.C.);  1  5  World 
Priorities  I ik  (Washington);  16  Rural  Vermont  (Montpelier);  17  Monsanto  (St.  Louis);  18 
Mi  I  lonald's  n  \ik  Biook,  II!  I/Adbusters  (Vancouver)/!  larprr's  research;  19  ( ireen  1  )esign 
Initiative,  I  irnegie  Mellon  Universiry  (Pittsburgh);  20  Time-CNN  poll  (N.Y.C.);  21 
FM'N  t  I  111  Tl  >N  Spons  Poll  (Radn..r,  Pa  );  22  Richard  Walker,  Lake  City  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce (I  ake  t  itv,  (  !olo  );  23  (  Ihost  Research  Society  (Oak  Lawn,  111.);  24,25  Center  tor 
Responsive  ['ohms  l  Washington)/!  -  Federal  Election  Commission;  26  U.S.  Federal  Elec- 
tion l  .'ommiss„,n:  27  Morris  (  \.stumes  Iik  (Charlotte,  N.C.);  28  Ulster  County  Sheriffs 
1  "epartment  (Kingston,  N  Y  );  29  Larry  Parsons,  South  Central  Regional  Jail  (Charleston, 
W  V  ,  »;  J0.il  Fnn  McGrath,  Animal  Medical  Center  (N.Y.C.);  32  Harper's  research;  33 
riseil  di  la  F'ramoplionie  (Paris)  H  Khngon  Language  Institute  (Flourtown,  Pa.); 
-v':  ■'  Association  (C-reenport,  N  Y.);  56  Flat  Earth  Researcli  Society  (Lan- 

Los  Angeles); 

38,39  «,  <}       „,    p  ,  ) 


( '.ontinued  from  page  87 
is  something  special,"  she  told  ml 
course,  1  don't  say  anything. U 
know  it's  not  as  easy  a  decisial 
Grant  as  it  was  tor  his  father.  In 
his  heart  is  here  on  the  farm,  hu  h 
days  it's  hard  to  make  your  minca 
too.  They  say  that  small  farms,  <] 
ing  smaller  than  us — we've  g<  3 
cows — are  still  secure.  But  I'ml 
sure.  They  can  find  a  new  nichj 
ly  enough,  maybe  organic,  or  ] 
raising  tallow  deer.  And  they  ci 
cheered  on  with  nice  vvritc-upsfi 
papers.  But  after  a  couple  <  if  hat  w 
ters  they,  too,  often  fade  away,  a 
they'd  he  Better  oft  trying  to 
way  where  we  can  all  pull  eacl 
up  instead  of  abandoning  each  1 

A  plaque  hangs  on  Nelson's  Vc 
wall  naming  her  the  Vermont  I  p 
ment  of  Agriculture's "  1 989  GocJ 
for  touring  the  state  to  talk  abej 
ing  farms.  Tins  year  she's  a  candi  n 
the  state  House  of  Representat  as 
she  can  Bring  the  same  mess? 
Montpelier.  "It  the  farms  go  <j 
she  says,  "pastures  will  revert  I: 
woodlands,  with  ever-tinier  \fl 
separated  By  ever-denser  tores 
we're  the  unpaid — or  at  least 
paid — guardians  of  the  long  vie 
people  count  on  seeing  whe 
come  to  Vermont,"  she  says, 
why  there's  a  BGH-FREE  sign  t 
barn.  It  we  and  our  friends  ca 
the  kind  of  milk  we  make  fli  >u  n 
the  200  years  of  work  Behind  us' 
mont  will  Be  just  the  beginnin' 

Gary  HirshBerg,  the  presiita 
Stonyfield  Farm  Yogurt,  who  1  ,s 
million  gallons  of  milk  from  V,n 
tanners  every  year,  has  decided ii 
port  farmers  trying  to  pimp  t 
technology  treadmill.  "I  want  fa 
farmers  extra  tor  tanning  rig!,! 
says.  "I  want  healthy  soil,  heal  y 
imals,  healthy  people  who  grol 
healthy  people  who  eat  it."  HJ 
tc  i  see  c<  >ws  g(  ling  i mtside  again  el 
oft  grain,  eating  grass,  roaming  tt 
the  green,  green  meadows. 

I  drove  south  out  of  Vermot  a 
Interstate  93  as  the  cloud-streJ 
slowly  turned  a  dark,  smoky  gra'  3 
time  it  got  totally  Black  1  was  K 
bumper-to-bumper  America.  So  i 
Jenny  Nelson  told  me  kept  repl  i 
my  head:  "You  can't  just  say  mo  t 
ter,"  she  warned.  "Enough  is  bet  G 


DOl  BLE  ACROSTIC  NO.  142 


ri^      by  Thomas  H.  Middleton 

M.  he  diagram,  when  tilled  in,  will  luii- 
tain  a  quotation  from  a  published  work. 
The  numbered  squares  in  the  diagram  cor- 
■  respond  to  the  numbered  blanks  under  the 
:  WORDS.  The  WORDS  form  an  acrostic:  the 
ttrst  letter  of  each  spells  the  name  of  the 
Author  and  the  title  of  the  work  from  which 
tlie  quotation  is  taken.  The  letter  in  the 
upper  right-hand  corner  of  each  square- 
indicates  the  WORD  containing  the  letter  to 
he  entered  m  th.it  square.  Contest  rules  .iikI 
the  solution  tu  last  month's  pu::le  appear 
on  page  77. 


r" 

A.  I  Jisprool 


B.  "The  de\  il  damn 
thee  black,  thou 

 loon!"  says 

Macbeth  (.hyph.) 
IC.  Timber  w  i  ill  >  4 
the  western  U.S. 

D.  Nutritive 


E.  Charge,  fire; 

permeate 
F    Litter,  w i  'i  n 

[G.  Surpasses  in  exe- 
cution or  perfor- 
mance 

i  Mixture  i il  sand, 
loam,  etc., 
f<  ireed  int.  i  fi  ■rni^ 
.is  .1  building 
material  (2  wds  ) 

I.   Snacked,  ate 
between  meals 


si       us       K2      I  is 


is     gg      i      ss  |£ 


16?   i7i    ig  si 


42 
"I 
102 
ISO 


W      17  IC 
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12 
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40 
184 


146 
110 


73  156 

121  1 7(i 

1  55  56 

4Q  g7 


"S        ||(,  if-, 


I  |s 

84 
17  s 


f>Ncnt i.il.  thi >r- 
i iugh;  drastic , 
extreme 

t  lap.  of  Card,  S 
France 

(.  )verwhelm 
with  surprise  or 
wonder 
Flings  c  >r  ]erks 
il\  iut 

Entrywa\ 


89     7d     183    170     61  149 

"6     164     6      12.s  77 
106     66     155     134    143  133 


30 

144  I 


SO  4<  103  14 
"2     68      Id  9 


11"  5 


138  100 


154  151  I4C 
113    169  25 


Build,  construct; 
upstanding 

C.  Forbidden  to  he 
frequented 
(hyph.) 

-■  Open;  free  of 
regrer  or  embar- 
rassment 


il      124     185  13 


182    171     148  156 


IV    141     18  117 


IM     174    104    120    111     41  69 


94 


12  7  58 


g5     139  167 
150 


R   1  V -te.it .  subjugate 

S    Title  character 
of  .in  Edith 
Wharti  in  ni  >\  el 
(full  name) 

T  God  "hath 
regarded 
estate  of  his 
handmaiden"  (2 
wds.;  Luke  1:48) 

L  Manipulative 
therapist 


V  Wicked 

W.  Wraithlike, 
spectral 

X.  "( iod  I-  the 
refuge,  and  _ 
are  the  everlast- 
ing arms"  ( 1  )eut. 
32:27) 

"l     Iype  '  if  cream 
putt 


liid  53  1  31  142  s  72 
177     24     62     67     Ids  45 

10     27     147     si     109  5^ 


is 


159 
125 
20 
125 


'-4 

Is] 

4s 


145 


160  44 


63 
1  13 


4      32      S4     cm      55  4d 

37      47     175     135     114     74  51 

162    168    90     26     179     57  11 
1  52 

157     87     10N     21      60  71 


101 

1  57 


ACROSTIC  "I 


J  1  J  1  J 


j.  T  1  \\\\  • 'I  i J iv  i  lue  answers  cannot  he  entered  in 
the  c nn v*.  niii  mal  wa'  l:oi  !  4  "I  them,  the  solver  would 
:  i  1   !s  others  w  ill  have  to  he 

C.lue  answers  include  seven  capitalized  words,  one 
foreign  word,  and1  .i  tew  tineonimon  words,  120,  28D, 
and  571  1  aiming  them    I  he  solution  to  last  month's 


■ 

I  Hotly  or  Bess  gets  sei  ii  ms  (6) 

5.  SI i.i i  p-edged  weapon  could  make  her  bald  ( i ) 

I  I  Looking  lor  shellfish,  running  around  lirst  (8) 

14  Ship  thai  sails  h.i\  in  the  sound  (6) 

15  I'm  attached  to  numberless  banal  local  deii  ie.s  ((> ) 
17  Kelai  tve  dropping  in  with  company  and 

American  ethnic  U  n  id  (8) 

Is  i,  Vn.  u  i  let  ii;  it  um  tailoi  made  i  'I  mil  Kir  (8) 

i  KK  Play  di  »wn  d<  >uhle-ring  rejec  tion  (8,  hyph  ) 

20  M.iin  verbal  exprcssii  in  .  it  the  bishi  ip's  powei  (  ? ) 

1 1 .  (  iiurJs  me  wearing  strong  t  loth  (7) 

J 4  Membei  ol  sec  rcl  i  irdet  to  go  quick h  'I  following 

2o  riic*  gal  I  teased  i  laiins  sot  ial  parity  ( 7 ) 

J7  Hot  ten  apple      lad  disgusted  (8) 

2V>  Looked  tor  game,  excepi  when  backed  I'd  bei  w  ildly  (S) 

54  More  -tuck  up  in  store,  nervous  aboul  nothing  (8) 

5(i  I  nderstanding,  lor  instance,  aboul  voltage  and 

5  i  Wavering,  you  cut  shori  call  loi  attention  (4,  hyph  ) 

!  1 1  id  n  l e,  i  n  ( 5 ) 

5''  Khine  tributary  heading  ott  trom  (  lennan  rcgii  in  East  (4) 

4*  \\  indnull,  e.g.,  alsi  i  ci  no  ih  contraband  (7) 

4^  At  last,  Lutheran  bishi  ip  getting  nn<  i  blessing  canih  (6) 
HM 

'  1    I'  i\  i  -  null  St  .i  island  (8, 

■ 


6 

7 

8 

9  1 

14 

16 

20 

24 

25 

26 

x. 

39 

40 

43 

44 

45 

48 

' 

51 

52 

54 

28 
50 
51 
52 
55 

$4 
>  5 

56 

57 

41 
42 
45 
47 
49 


.Anger  isn't  quite  enough  toi  the  NBA  coach  (4) 
1  langs  up  i  in  sweetheart .'  It's  nothing  much  (7) 
*.  )ne  Liberal  in  the  besl  ol  tunes  is  flourishing  (6) 
Worn  heads,  tor  a  start,  w  ith  cross  (t) 
Without  question,  use  ruined  Caesar's  steed  (5) 
Apple  users  ticlcllccl  with  format  finally  (6) 
(  laim  1  Villi >c rat  c ailed  up  (6) 
A  girl  ran  ott  with  moccasin  (8) 
Mother  keeps  kosher,  beginning  of  urge  to  intimidate 
(6,  hyph  ) 

t.  )ne  in  chic  surroundings  was  daydreaming  (6) 

In  a  hurry,  Catholic  to  skip  church  work  (8,  hyph.) 

c  ream  ale's  extreme  kind  of  Bud  ...  (5) 

.  .  .  lighten  it  —  I'm  upset  over  receipts  (S) 

Notices  salt  reduced  first  in  making  dinner  courses  (6) 

Balaclava,  lava  here,  stocking,  skirt  (8) 

Simpleton  l<  >ves  blunder  (6,  hyph  ) 

Low  Mass  is,  upon  reflection,  a  lot  of  hot  air  (6) 

>hc's  making  comeback  in  ,M<tr\,  Mary  (4) 

Mugs  holding  petite  panties  (7,  hyph. ) 

Si  it 's  first  to  swig  paint ,  bit  by  bit  ( 7 ) 

Refuse  t<  i  take  a  shine  to  c  lergyman  out  of  work  (7) 

( live  information  ah.  mi  tavern's  going  wrong  (7) 

A  perfume  \\  ith  mast  uline  nature  holding  litrle  NY 

gal  excited  (10,  hyph  ) 

I  le's  a  dope,  so  ego  doesn't  compute  (t) 

Eyeful  has  boy  in  love.'  Quite  the  opposite!  (4) 

Nobleman,  lo-mg  head,  flipped  over  Mrs,  Charles  (4) 

landing  (  >  t  tod  st  reening  very  spirited  (4,  hyph. ) 

I  larrah's  curiously  lull  ol  enthusiasm  (6,  hyph.) 


(  '.intcst  Rules:  Vn,l  iiinpkte.Kli.igr.in  ...n,   ,aj  kklnss  to  "I X  .iihlc-t -Voss,"  Harper's  Magazow.  666  Broadway,  New  York.N.Y.  10012.  M 

I. ii c  si  in  iilmj  l.ilx  l  Senders  1 4  the  tirst  three-  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will 
names  will  k-  printed  in  the  December  issue  Winners  ol  the  August  puzzle,  "Letter 
'  l.irei  Mtii  New  I  lampshire;  ind  flielma  Schleusener,  Annandale,  Virginia. 
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Sallie  Tisdale:  One  Woman  s  Meat 
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OUR  INSURANCE  AND  FINANCIAL  SKILLS  SET  A  CAR  RENTAL  FIRM  O 
A  F  ASTER  ROUTE.   Wide  helping  a  multinational  car  rental  firm  manage  its  complex  U.S.  insurance  needs,  the  I 
s  u  ere  asked  to  develop  a  cost  effective  plan  tor  coverage  throughout  Europe.  Our  captive  management  experts  showed 
i  new  direction.  They  established  a  sell  insured  retention  program  and  a  claims-management  system  for  the  firm,  white  c 


MOW    WELL  DOES  YOUR  CELLULAR  SERVIC1 
PERFORM   AT  1,000  DEGREES? 

Gil  cellular  service  has  helped  our  customers  (jet  through  firestorms,  floods,  hurricanes  and  earthquakes 
not  to  mention  the  millions  of  much  smaller  crises  that  happen  even  daw  Its  amazing  what  we  can  do  tortet 
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LETTERS 


Politics  in  the  Archives 

Jack  Hut's  well-researched  report 
on  the  long-delayed  release  of  the  Wa- 
tergate tapes  ["Nixon's  Last  Trump," 
August]  raises  some  critical  issues — es- 
pecially tor  me,  a  former  Nixon  Pro- 
ject  archivist.  Hitt,  it  may  he  recalled, 
reviews  the  tendentious  relationship 
between  the  National  Archives, 
which  is  required  by  statute  to  make 
public  the  full  truth  about  abuses  of 
p>  iwer  during  Watergate,  and  Nixon's 
attorneys,  w  ho  have  successfully 
blocked  the  release  ot  certain  Nixon 
administration  materials  held  by  the 
archives. 

Although  individual  archives  man- 
agers, such  as  assistant  archivist  for 
presidential  libraries  John  Fawcett, 
cannot  escape  criticism  tor  their  fail- 
ure to  release  historical  materials,  re- 
sponsibility tor  the  agency's  plight  uoes 
bevond  the  National  Archives  and 
Records  Administration  (NARA). 
Despite  a  uniquely  nonpartisan  mis- 
sion, NARA  is  dependent  on  power- 
ful governmental  bodies — some  with 
possible  conflicts  of  interest — tor  as- 
sistance and  oversight.  The  Justice 
Department,  tor  example,  met  with 
Nixon's  lawyers  in  1985  to  discuss  "fa- 
vorable" releases  ot  information,  and 
in  1986  attempted  to  have  NARA 
"abdicate  its  legislated  responsibility" 
by  accepting  Nixon's  chums  ot  exec- 
utive privilege.  Is  Justice  now  willing 
to  defend  NARA  against  relentless 
legal  onslaughts  by  attorneys  tor 


Harper's  Mazarine  nekomes  Letters  to  the 
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Nixon.'  It  not,  archivists  have  n 
to  turn. 

Why  did  NARA  come  u 
sault  by  Nixon  representativ 
prepared  materials  for  releas 
could  say  that  Nixon  was  tryinlc 
ert  control  over  the  historical  flc 
as  indicated  by  the  claims 
lawyers  made  in  1987  when  thn 
objections  to  more  than  1 5C,0Cp 
the  archives  had  recently  deeife 
leasable.  The  lawyers  said  nine 
this  material  covered  Watergaf.jl 
careful  examination  of  publuir 
mation  may  indicate  otherw  :. 
example,  comparison  ot  H.  R.  la 
man's  diary  and  memoirs  to  th\vi 
drawal  record  of  Nixon's  clai> 
meeting  notes  (the  same  ncti 
which  Haldeman  based  his  dia  ) 
gests  that  Nixon  asked  the  ah 
for  a  deletion  of  notes  from  Alii 
1973.  This  deletion  may  corres;im. 
a  diary  entry  describing  Ni.xot  < 
of  funds,  held  by  Bebe  Reblc 
Haldeman  tor  Watergate  expen  s. 
one  would  deny  Nixon's  claisj 
yarding  genuinely  personal  ite  s, 
the  actions  ot  his  lawyers  rais  n 
Winy  questions  about  his  pres  re 
more  deletions  ot  tapes  and  I 
ments.  And,  as  Hitt  points  ou  tl 
actions  may  explain  why  NA'A 
not  fulfilled  its  mandate 

That  NARA  was  given  a  irii 
requiring  it  to  act  independent' t 
was  undermined  by  pressure  fr  ti 
private  and  public  sector,  showsfi 
ington  at  its  most  destruens 
statutes  and  oversight  mean  s<  In 
small  wonder  that  post- Water;  tt 
forms  have  proven  illusory. 

Maarja  Kmsten 
Arlington,  Va. 


Your  urinary  symptoms  may  he  caused  by  a  condition  called  benign  prostate 
enlargement  or  BPH.  BPH  is  not  cancer  and  does  not  lead  to  cancer,  although 
the  two  conditions  can  exist  at  the  same  time.  Remember,  only  a  doctor  can 

evaluate  your  symptoms  and  their 
Yes    No     possible  causes. 


his  you? 

.on  get  up  more  than  once  or  twice  a  night  to  urinate? 
tou  often  have  sudden,  uncontrollable  urges  to  urinate? 
U)u  have  a  hesitant  or  slow  urine  stream? 
vim  have  a  frequent  need  to  urinate? 
hi  answered  yes  to  even  one  question,  tell  your  doctor. 


Today,  symptomatic  BPH  can 
be  treated  by  your  doctor  in 
several  ways.  The  options  are 
monitoring  the  condition  with 
regular  checkups,  surgery,  or  oral 
medicines.  One  oral  medicine  is 
PROSCAR,  the  only  prescription  medicine  for  the  treatment  of  symptomatic 
BPH  that  can  shrink  the  prostate. 

PROSCAR  works  by  blocking  a  hormone  that  can 
cause  the  prostate  to  enlarge.  But  it  is  important  to 
know:  PROSCAR  doesn't  work  for  everyone. 
Although  the  prostate  may  shrink,  there  may  not  he 
an  improvement  in  urinary  symptoms.  However,  in 
clinical  studies  with  PROSCAR,  some  men  have  seen 
an  improvement  in  their  urinary  symptoms  alter  2 
weeks.  Others  have  found  that  PROSCAR  look  up  to  several  months  l<>  help 
them.  Because  all  men  are  different,  you  and  your  doctor  will  need  to  deter- 
mine how  PROSCAR  is  working  for  you. 

If  you  have  any  urinary  symptoms,  see  your  family  doctor  or  a  urologist  soon, 
and  ask  about  PROSCAR.  For  free  information  to  help  you  discuss  your 
symptoms  with  your  doctor,  call  1-800-363-0862. 


,  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc. 
its  reserved. 
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(FINASTERIDE) 

The  only  medicine  that  can  shrink  the  prostate. 

Please  see  patient  information  on  the  next  page. 


The  prostate  surrounds 
part  ol  the  urethra, 
the  lube  that  carries 
urine  from  the  bladder. 
\s  the  prostate  enlarges 
it  can  squeeze  the 

urethra  and  cause 
urinary  problems. 
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PA'l  [ENT  1NFORMA  I  i  I 
PKOSCAK  Pr.ih 

PROSCAR  is  for  the 
symptomatic  ben  i 
and  for  u*  by  m 

■ 

it:  •■"  \H  ■■ '  ■  •.  you  start  taking 
Want  is  BPH7 

After  ..^i-  fiO.  must  men  develop  enlarged 
prostates    I'he  prostate  i-  located  below  the 
Lladder    V-  the  prostate  enlarges,  it  may  slowly 
r<  strict  the  flow  of  urine   This  can  lead  to 

•  a  weak  or  interrupted  urinary  stream 

•  a  feeling  that  you  cannot  empty  your  bladder 

•  a  feeling  of  delay  or  hesitation  when  you  start 

•  a  need  to  urinate  often,  especially  at  night 
•a  feeling  that  vou  must  urinate  right  away 

I  reatment  options  for  BPH 

Then-  are  three  mam  treatment  options  for  Bl'll 

•  Program  of  monitoring  or  "Watchful 
Waiting".  II  a  man  has  an  enlarged  prostate 
gland  and  no  symptoms  or  if  his  symptoms  do 
not  bother  him,  he  and  his  doctor  may  decide 

•  in  a  program  of  monitoring  which  would 
include  regular  checkups,  instead  of  medica- 

•  Medication.  Your  doctor  may  prescribe 

What  PROSCAR 

does"  below 

•  Surgery  .  Some  patients  may  need  surgery 
Your  doctor  can  describe  several  different  sur- 
gical procedures  fur  HI'll    Which  procedure  is 
bc.-t  depend.-  on  your  symptoms  and  medual 

W  hat  PROSCAH  does 

PROSCAR  lowers  level-  of  a  key  hormone  called 
DHT  idihydrotestosterone),  which  is  a  major 
cause  hi  prostate  growth    Lowering  DHT  leads 
to  shrinkage  of  the  enlarged  prostate  gland  in 
iiiu-t  men  This  can  lead  to  gradual  improve- 
ment in  urine  How  and  symptoms  over  the  next 
several  month.-    However,  -nice  each  case  of 

• 

M  1 1  see  an  improvement  in  urine  How  or 

•  You  may  need  to  lake  PROSCAR  for  six  161 

•  Kven  though  you  take  PROSCAR  and  it  may 
help  you.  it  is  not  known  whether  PROSCAR 

What  you  need  to  know  while  taking 
PROS(  AH 

•  You  must  see  your  doctor  regularly. 

•  About  side  effects,  lake  all  prescription 


ng  -•  \   This  decrease  do    not  appear  to 
:n'  i        with  normal  se;  ual  function.  Rarely. 
-  i  in-  men  have  reported  breast  swelling 
and  •  i  tenderness  or  allergic  reactions  such  as 
hp  swelling  and  rash. 

Yi  1 1  should  discuss  side  effi  CtS  with  your  doctor 
h<  'on-  taking  PROSCAR  Finasteride)  and  any- 
time you  think  you  are  having  a  side  effect. 

•  (  becking  for  prostate    mcer.  Your  doctor 
ha-  prescribed  PROSCAR  for  symptomatic 
HI'll  and  not  for  cancer-  but  a  man  can  have 
BPH  and  prostate  cancer  at  the  same  time 
Doctors  usually  recommend  that  men  be 
checked  for  prostate  cancer  once  a  year  when 
they  turn  "><)  'or  40  if  a  family  member  has  had 
prostate  cancer  i.  These  checks  should  contin- 
ue while  you  take  PROSCAR.  PROSCAR  is 
not  a  treatment  for  prostate  cancer 

•  About  prostate  specific  antigen  (PSA). 

Your  doctor  mav  have  done  a  blood  test  called 
PSA.  PROSCAR  can  alter  PSA  values.  For 
more  information,  talk  to  your  doctor. 

•  \  warning  about  PROSCAR  and 
pregnancy. 

PR<  >SCAR  is  for  use  by  MEN  only. 

PROSCAR  l-  generally  well  tolerated  in  men. 
Hnwevei  women  who  ire  pregnant  or  women 
who  could  become  pregnant,  should  avoid  the 
active  ingredient  in  PROSCAR. 

If  the  active  ingredient  is  absorbed  by  a 
woman  who  is  pregnant  with  a  male  baby,  it 
may  cause  the  male  baby  to  be  born  with 
abnormalities  of  the  sex  organs.  Therefore, 
any  woman  who  is  pregnant  or  who  could 
become  pregnant  must  not  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  active  ingredient  in 
PROSCAR 

Two  of  the  way-  m  which  a  woman  might 
absorb  the  active  ingredient  in  PROSCAR  are 

Sexual  amtavt.  Your  semen  may  contain 
a  small  amount  of  the  active  ingredient 
of  the  drug   If  your  partner  is  pregnant,  or 
if  you  and  your  partner  decide  to  have 
a  baby,  you  must  stop  taking  PROSCAR  and 
talk  to  your  doctor   If  your  partner  could 
become  pregnant,  proper  use  of  a  condom  can 
reduce  the  risk  of  exposing  her  to  your  semen 
(discuss  this  further  with  your  doctor). 

Handling  broken  tablets.  Women  who 

tire  pregnant  or  who  could  become  pregnant 

must  not  handle  broken  tablets  of  PROSCAR. 

PROSCAR  tablets  are  coated  to  prevent  con- 
tact with  the  active  ingredient  during  normal 
handling   If  this  coating  is  broken,  the  tablets 
should  not  be  handled  by  women  who  are 
pregnant  or  who  could  become  pregnant 

It  a  woman  who  is  pregnant  comes  into  contact 
with  the  active  ingredient  in  PROSCAR,  a  doc- 
tor should  be  consulted    Remember,  these 
warnings  apply  only  if  the  woman  exposed  to 
PR<  )S(  AR  1-  pregnant  or  could  become  pregnant 

How  to  take  PROSCAR 

Follow  your  doctor's  advice  about  how  to  take 
PROSCAR   You  must  take  it  even- day.  You 
may  take  it  with  or  between  meals.  To  avoid 
forgetting  to  take  PROSCAR,  it  may  be  helpful 
to  take  it  the  same  time  every  day. 

Do  not  share  PROSCAR  with  anyone  else;  it 
was  prescribed  only  for  you. 

Keep  PROSCAR  and  all  medicines  out  of  the 
reach  of  children 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ABOUT 
PROSCAR  AM)  BPH.  TALK  WITH  YOUR 
I »  H  I  ( )R  IN  ADDITION.  TALK  TO  YOUR 
PHARMACIST  OR  OTHER  HEALTH  CARE 
PROVIDER 
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Jtick  I  litr's  footnote  in  "Nixo  si 
Trump"  reveals  a  basic  ignon  ce 
how  archivists  work.  He  writ  t 
the  National  Archives  has  or^hb 
some  of  the  40  million  Nixonlo 
ments  by  name  and  "strang<y, 
hulk,"  adding  that  while  workig 
Nixon,  Pitt  Buchanan  generate  9 
hie  feet  of  materials;  David  Geiei 
cubic  foot;  and  H.  R.  Haldem;  ,  i 
cubic  feet.  But  what  Hitt  fails  oi 
demand  is  that  even-  modern  a  h' 
repository  in  the  country  measie! 
collections  in  terms  of  volumo-l 
ear  or  cubic  feet.  These  termsp1 
archivists  what  cords  are  to  Ip 
choppers  or  bushels  are  to  farrap^ 

This  measurement  providj 
searchers  with  a  rough  idea  of  tbti 
needed  to  read  through  someonV 
pers.  A  good  researcher  cairn 
through  one-halt  to  one  cub|f 
pet  day.  The  measurement  also '.It 
archivists  to  approximate  rhti 
and  resources  needed  to  preparfe 
collections;  estimates  vary,  bth 
not  unusual  for  it  to  take  twentvM 
to  prepare  one  cubic  toot  of  reciffc 
public  use.  Using  footage  mel 
ments  also  allows  one  to  undet 
what  "40  million  documents' h 
size  of  the  Nixon  Archives — ilss 
That's  more  than  1 5,000  cubic  1;t 
forty-one  years'  worth  of  readig 
the  dedicated  researcher  and  1  >/< 
of  an  archivist's  time  to  prepare! 

Daniel ).  Linke 
Princeton  University 
Princeton,  N.J. 


How  Deadly  Is  Chernoh 

Both  the  headline  "Journey  Tl 
a  Doomed  Land"  [August]  and  t 
companying  article  by  Alan  We 
about  the  area  near  Chernobyl ; 
aggerated.  In  the  eight  years  sin 
accident,  tellable  information  Y 
come  available  regarding  its  efte 
health,  the  environment,  and  t 
gy.  The  damage  is  nowhere  near! 
its  Weisman  suggests. 

Doses  of  radiation  received  M 
pie  in  the  area  tire  now  tturkl 
known.  Dr.  Mikhail  Balanov  of  H 
tersburg  estimates  that  near  Bl 
in  N^,  the  highest  individual 
(including  both  external  radiaticj 
ingestion  of  radioactive  food.' 
was  less  than  1  roentgen  an 


-i  lg  by  ;i  fac  tt>r  ol  i  \\  i  >  e\  er^  two 
ii This  is  less  ch<iii  is  ti >unJ  in 
|-y  areas  ol  die  world  where  chere 
hrh  natural  background  radiation. 
:  radioactivity  in  the  exclusion  ar- 
:--areas  where  people  ;ire  not  al- 
,  J  tn  live— is  disappearing  taster 
the  chirty-year  halt-lite  of  Ce- 
■  i  1  37,  sinking  intu  the  ground 
re  the  ahsorpi  ion  <  >f  radiat  ion 
es  ir  loss  danger*  his. 
if'eisman's  scacement  that  earlier 
i  er  predictions  are  far  exceeded  is 
.  wrong.  Lasi  July,  .i  dozen  promi- 
r  Russian,  Belarussian,  and 
y  linian  experts  gave  talks  .it  the 
;  Ith  rhysics  Sucietv  meeting  in 
,  Francisco.  Dr.  Eugene  lvano\  of 
sk,  with  the  help  of  the  World 
:th  Organi:ati<  >n,  n<  >w  has  the  tit 

leukemia  registry  in  Belarus, 
ccemia  rates  have  not  risen  in  Be- 
i  or  Ukraine.  Earlier  reports  [cit- 
increases]  were  incorrect  due  to 
pliable  reporting  of  cases  before 
i.  '.  he  only  type  of  cancer  for 
:h  there  lias  yet  been  an  increase 
|e  rare  thyroid  cancer  among  chil- 
li, reported  in  l^M  in  southwest- 
-  Belarus.  About  fifty  cases  (maybe 
en  fatalities)  per  year  ean  he  at- 
i  ned  to  Chernt  ihyl. 
nusually  intense  levels  of  tear  and 
;s  were  experienced  after  Cher- 
id  because  of  distrust  and  misin- 
nation.  Now  that  we  are  friends 
i  the  peoples  of  Belarus,  Russia, 
Ukraine,  we  sin  mid  help  them  <  >ut 
leir  nightmare  of  secrecy  and  mis- 
rmation  with  objective  reporting 
he  effects  of  t  aherm  ibyl.  This  will 
sell  improve  health  by  removing 
::  stress.  Fortunarely,  there  is  now 
jigh  data  to  make  this  possible. 

ird  Wilson 
aid  University 
abridge,  Mass. 

; 

a  Weisman  responds: 
hysicist  Richard  Wilson  has  long 
ned  himself  with  those  scientists 
downplay  the  health  effects  of 
■Chernobyl  accident.  In  Ntt0-  he 
tised  Soviet  journalists  w  ho  dial- 
led the  g(  ivernment  line  < >n  (  'her- 
lyl  of  "being  influenced  by  the 
i  Tie. in  tendency  toward  sensa- 
:  tlism."  Wilson  si  ill  stic ks  to  these 
|  s  in  spue  of  the  steady  accumu- 


lation of  data  showing  ih. it  the  long 
term  u  msequeni  es  of  (  !hern< ibyl  may 
be  tar  worse  than  predicced. 

In  Kiev  Coday,  doct<  irs  cite  a  gr<  >w  - 
ing  catalogue  of  studies  to  support 
their  <  ihservatii  his  i  hat  rates  of  cancer 
and  health  abnormalities  are  using. 
The  most  recent  study,  presented  in 
July  by  Yukio  Sato,  a  1  liroshima  Uni- 
versity specialist  in  radioactivity- 
caused  malformations,  found  that  in 
regions  of  Belarus  and  Ukraine,  the 
rate  of  birth  detects  is  0>>7  per  1 ,000 — 
a  1 .8-fi  >ld  increase  tn  >m  iii  H  inal  rates. 
Sato's  research  also  shows  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  babies  born  with 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  fin- 
gers or  ti  ies. 

Another  study  released  this  year, 
by  MIT  nuclear  engineer  Alexander 
Sich,  may  help  explain  the  increase  in 
deft  irmities.  Sich,  w  in  >  i  iver  a  peril  id  *  >t 
eighteen  months  completed  the  most 
a  imprehensive  examinatii  >n  n  i  date  i  >f 
Chernobyl's  nuns,  concluded  that, 
contrary  to  official  reports,  the  reactor 
core  suffered  a  complete  meltdown, 
which  was  only  partially  buried  by  ef- 
forts to  douse  the  tire.  And  even 
though  the  Soviets  eventually  admit- 
ted that  50  million  curies  of  radiation 
were  released,  the  true  figure,  accord- 
ing to  Sich,  was  between  185  and  250 
million  curies.  These  findings,  con- 
trary to  what  Richard  Wilson  asserts, 
raise  new  questions  about  prev  ious 
predictions  of  the  short-  and  long- 
term  health  consequences  of  Cher- 
n<  ibyl's  fallout. 


INTERNS  WANTED 

Harpers  Magazine  is  accepting  ap- 
plications fr<  >m  ci  illege  students  and 
graduates  tor  its  internship  pn  igram. 
Interns  serve  full  time  on  an  un- 
paid basis  for  three  to  five  months 
and  get  practical  experience  in  crit- 
ical reading  and  analysis,  research, 
fact-checking,  and  the  general 
workings  of  a  national  magazine. 
Each  intern  works  with  an  editor 
on  one  section  of  the  magazine, 
takes  part  in  the  creation  of  the 
Harper's  Index,  and  is  enc«  >uraged  t<  i 
generate  ideas,  read  widely,  and  ap- 
proach problems  creatively.  For  fur- 
ther information  and  an  applica- 
tion, call:  (212)  614-6500. 


NOTEBOOK 

Gospel  singing 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


After  a  lost  war  one  should  only  write 
a  tmedies . 


O 


-Nc 


n  C-Span  in  early  September  1 
came  across  President  Rill  Clinton  ad- 
dressing the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Baptist  Convention,  and  as  I 
listened  to  him  preach  the  lessons  of 
l  'hi  im  i  m  virtue  h  <  the  hl.ick  e  lcrg\  - 
men  assembled  in  New  Orleans,  1  mar- 
veled at  his  conversion  to  both  an 
evangelist  and  a  Republican.  1  had 
known  that  Washington  was  a  hard 
town  and  that  it  demanded  of  its  prin- 
cipal figures  frequent  changes  of  prin- 
ciple and  allegiance,  but  1  hadn't 
thought  that  the  President  would  so 
m  >on  abandon  his  hope  of  secular  gov- 
ernment. It  wasn't  even  two  years  ago 
that  he  arrived  at  the  White  House  in 
the  persona  of  the  hustling  social  en- 
gineer, accompanied  by  a  consortium  of 
policy  experts  and  busy  with  the 
blueprints  of  economic  reform,  enthu- 
siastic in  his  belief  that  a  benevolent 
state  could  construct  one  or  more  of 
the  model  Utopias  designed  by  the  1  lar- 
vard  faculty  of  political  science. 

As  most  of  the  nation's  newspaper 
columnists  have  by  now  been  at  some 
pains  to  point  out,  nothing  has  worked 
quite  the  way  the  President  had 
planned.  1  lis  legislative  initial  ives  fail 
to  inspire  (  Congress;  the  media  scoff  at 
the  architectural  drawings  of  Paradise 
regained;  the  gardeners  want  too  much 
m<  >ney.  1  discouraged  by  so  many  dismal 
prospects,  the  engineer  apparently 
prefers  to  trade  his  slide  rule  for  a  mis- 
sionary robe,  and  so  here  he  was  in 
New  C  )rleans  blaming  the  bankrupt- 
cy of  the  project  on  the  character  of 
the  American  people — on  their  cyn- 
icism and  unwillingness  to  accept  "per- 
sonal responsibility,"  on  their  drifting 
away  from  the  old  Puritan  faith  in 
marriage  ami  thrift  and  hard  w<  irk  and 
chastity  and  staying  out  of  jail.  Al- 


though his  own  marks  for  deportment 
under  some  of  these  headings  haven't 
always  been  exemplary  (a  fairly  com- 
mon tailing  among  television  evan- 
gelists and  one  that  his  audience  was 
accustomed  to  forgive),  the  President 
managed  to  sound  not  only  like  Jim- 
my Carter  scourging  his  telknv  citi- 
zens tor  the  sin  of  "malaise"  but  also 
like  Dan  Quayle  promoting  the  safe 
and  happy  return  to  the  land  of  "fam- 
ily values,"  where  all  the  boys  and  girls 
behind  the  white-picket  fences  look 
just  the  way  they  looked  when  they 
graduated  from  the  same  high  school 
in  Muncie,  Indiana,  in  1958.  The 
President  declared  himself  firmly  op- 
posed to  sexual  permissiveness,  to  the 
divorce  rate,  to  the  births  of  too  many 
illegitimate  children,  to  the  routine 
killing  in  the  streets.  "Every  time  you 
look  at  the  evening  news,"  he  said, 
"there's  another  funeral.  And  there's 
a  disproportionate  number  ot  black 
kids  lying  in  those  pine  boxes,  too. 
And  that's  wrong,  that's  what's  really- 
wrong  . . ." 

The  congregation  applauded  the 
sympathy  and  noble  sentiment,  but  the 
President  was  unlucky  with  the  next 
morning's  arrangement  ot  the  news. 
On  the  same  day  that  he  conducted 
his  Bible  class  in  New  Orleans,  the  dis- 
trict attorney's  office  in  Los  Angeles 
announced  its  decision  not  to. seek  the 
death  penalty  in  the  0.  J.  Simpson 
trial.  Presumably  having  concluded 
that  no  jury  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
or  probably  anywhere  else  in  the  coun- 
try, would,  under  any  circumstances, 
order  Simpson's  exec  ution.  the  district 
attorney  in  effect  conceded  that  neither 
the  moral  nor  the  civil  law  means  much 
ol  anything  when  pitted  against  the 
heavier  artillery  ol  wealth,  celebrity, 
and  the  tear  ot  tomorrow's  race  not. 
I  he  I  wo  dispatches  one  from  the  pul- 
pit, the  other  from  the  shop  floor  ot 
the  ( riminal-|ust ice  system  appeared 


in  a  number  of  national  newspapelin 
adjacent  columns  on  the  same  pU 
Reading  them  as  variant  texts  on« 
promise  of  American  democracy  (j*, 
a  government  of  laws,  not  men),  I  ctld 
well  understand  why  a  politician  vv  lc 
prefer  the  ornamental  language  of  in- 
science  to  the  vernacular  of  the  strjtt. 
Who  would  want  to  argue  the  ppji 
that  maybe  we  live  in  a  society  ww 
a  sufficient  force  of  publicity  and>5 
million  in  legal  tees  buy  the  privilelof 
cutting  oft  a  woman's  head? 

During  the  autumn  political  cm- 
paigns  most  ot  the  candidates  Stirl- 
ing for  election  this  month  folkec 
the  trail  through  the  wilderness  m<\eS 
out  by  President  Clinton  and  m 
Quayle.  Except  in  Virginia,  wher  ihc 
two  prospective  senators  accused  |rjr 
other  of  treason  or  adultery,  the  wiild- 
be  tribunes  of  the  people  clothed  jeii 
remarks  in  the  idiom  of  uplifting  rral- 
ism.  Most  ot  what  was  wrong  wit  ihe 
United  States  they  attributed  tcht 
"ethical  chaos"  within  the  lower  ! 
of  the  society,  and  they  noticed, 
cynicism  was  a  condition  (like  ri 
or  malnutrition)  almost  invariah 
sociated  with  the  poor. 

This  latter  assumption  strikes 
one  ot  the  better  jokes  of  an  agti 
flatters  itself  on  the  refinement 
postmodern  disillusion,  hut  it  act 
tor  the  increasingly  bland  charai 
a  political  debate  conducted  b\« 
pie  win  i  award  themselves  the  v  • 
some  virtues  ot  high-school  atb 
directors.  When  speaking  in  pur*-*" 
to  Ted  Koppel  on  Ni&tlhie,  to  the  ad 
ers  of  The  New  Republic,  to  the  t* 
guests  invited  to  a  Renaissance  \ 
end — the  high-minded  classes  ( 
ry  professors  and  magazine  edit 
w  ell  as  corporate  vice  president  in 
first -term  members  ot  Congrei 
their  remarks  to  the  specificatkji 
polite  euphemism  and  prophet  tat 
straction.  Ot  their  own  knowled;. 


■ 


ex  ience  they  profess  to  know  little 
or  l  thing  ot  murder,  ambition,  lust, 
sel.  mess,  cow  ardice,  or  greed.  They 
gsbsuch  tasteless  subjects  to  Oprah 
or  i  sh  Limbaugh,  and  they  talk  in- 
s(el  about  "issues,"  "initiatives,"  and 
"miiies,"  about  the  general  lowering 
»<;•  country's  "moral  tone." 

;  when  speaking  privately  among 
th«  selves,  the  same  high-minded 
da  s  adhere  to  the  dogma  that  ev- 
ery mg  is  corrupt.  At  dinner  parties 
in  >w  York,  Washington,  and  Los 
Ar  les,  the  guests  overbid  one  an- 
otb  with  fabulous  tales  of  fraud  and 
bet  'al  at  the  highest  levels  of  art  and 
gov  riment.  By  so  doing  they  demi  >n- 
strcj  not  only  the  delicacy  of  their 
sen  nltties  but  also  their  close  ac- 
qte  tance  with  people  who  count  for 
son  hing  in  the  world,  with  the  prac- 
titii  ers  of  realpolitik  at  the  Walt  Dis- 
ney "ompany  or  the  State  Depart- 
me?  Nothing  survives  the  withering 
bre  1  of  their  sophistication.  Let  the 
con  rsation  turn  to  the  loans  made  by 
Cit  mk,  and  a  woman  who  reads  The 
Nat'  i  and  keeps  an  apartment  in  Paris 
trill;  story  about  her  father-in-law, 
wh(  ribed  an  Arab  and  plotted  with 
the|itemational  Monetary  Fund  to 
redi '  the  Third  World  to  penury;  let 
theonversation  pass  on  to  the 
hyp  ,risy  of  the  news  media,  and  a 
yoiri'man  with  rosewater  in  his  beard 
mer  >ns  a  well-placed  columnist  who 
sold  is  scrap  of  the  First  Amendment 
for  ij  ell-timed  word  of  advice  about 
whe  to  buy  Japanese  yen. 

F  unately  for  the  safety  of  the  re- 
pub  the  virtuous  tew  who  compose 
the  sent  company  (those  of  us  here 
intl  room,  or  this  club,  or  this  faculty 
mee  i)  always  know  themselves  to  be 
inn(  nt  of  the  crimes  they  see  adver- 
tisec  i  the  newspapers.  Always  it  is 
othe  eople  who  stand  in  need  of  cor- 
rect! i — people  in  a  foreign  country, 
peop  belonging  to  a  different  race  or 
gene ,  people  who  don't  like  Woody 
novies  or  didn't  go  to  Yale. 

In.  is  address  to  the  Baptists  in  New 
Orle  s,  the  President  said  that  in  re- 
spec,  j  the  ordering  of  our  moral  im- 
peraies,  "We  still  haven't  quite  give 
the  ri  thm  right,"  and  over  the  course 
of  th  ummer  I  kept  running  into  peo- 
ple io  thought  they  knew  how  to 
orinf!  me  discipline  to  the  band.  Most 
Jf  th)  i  tended  to  favor  military  music 


and  strict  tour-quarter  time.  On  three 
successive  afternoons  in  southern 
Rhode  Island  1  collected  the  following 
set  of  guidelines: 

1.  (From  a  man  in  a  raincoat  on  a 
duck  in  Newport):  Public  flogging, 
preferably  twice  a  week  and  broadcast 
live  on  CNN.  Every  day  the  criminal- 
justice  system  produces  an  abundant 
supply  of  newly  convicted  felons,  and 
it's  a  mistake  to  let  the  malefactors 
drop  unobtrusively  from  sight.  They 
constitute  a  natural  resource,  "like  tim- 
ber or  arable  land."  Properly  exploited, 
they  could  furnish  the  nation's 
schoolchildren  with  frightful  hut  in- 
structive homilies. 

2.  (From  a  woman  on  a  terry):  Crim- 
inals to  be  placed  in  stocks  in  city  parks. 
The  country  has  lost  its  sense  ot  shame. 

V  (From  two  women  in  a  restau- 
rant): Criminals  to  be  disfigured  (their 
ears  lopped  oft,  their  foreheads  marked 
with  branding  irons,  etc.)  and  exhibited 
to  a  national  television  audience  dur- 
ing halftime  at  Sunday  foot- 

Vhall  games, 
mong  the  would-be  correctors 
of  mankind  on  Narragansett  Bay,  I  was 
struck  not  only  by  the  punitive  and 
sometimes  strident  tone  of  their  voices 
but  also  by  the  fairly  precise  correlation 
between  their  net  worth  and  the  extent 
ot  their  alarm.  The  more  well-off  the 
witness  to  the  world's  corruption,  the 
more  earnest  his  or  her  concern  for  the 
state  of  the  nation's  morals.  Having  lis- 
tened tor  an  hour  to  a  man  in  a  yacht- 
ing blazer  complain  about  the  decay  of 
the  nation's  youth,  most  especially  its 
black  youth,  1  congratulated  him  on  his 
great  awakening  and  suggested  that  he 
might  consider  placing  himself  on  ex- 
hibit in  East  Los  Angeles  or  downtown 
Detroit — possibly  standing  on  a  flatbed 
tnick  and  drawn  through  the  streets  like 
a  Mardi  Gras  float  or  the  carnival  stat- 
ue of  aCathc  die  saint,  an  exemplary  fig- 
ure certain  to  be  greeted  with  admiration 
and  awe.  "The  children  in  those  parts," 
I  said,  "probably  have  never  seen  a 
yachtsman.  They've  been  deprived  ol 
the  sight  ot  virtue.  You  would  be  doing 
them  a  kindness." 

The  commodore  didn't  know 
whether  I  was  in  earnest  or  making 
some  sort  ot  cynical  joke.  On  the  one 
hand  the  notion  seemed  a  trifle  far- 
fetched, but  on  the  other  hand  he  was 


a  very  rich  and  very  important  man — 
Business  Week  had  published  his  pho- 
tograph, and  sometimes  in  the  street 
teenage  girls  misti  ><  >k  him  f<  n  Sean 
Connery. 

Later  that  evening  I  regretted  my 
remark,  which  the  commodore  fortu- 
nately misunderstood,  but  when  several 
days  later  1  saw  President  Clinton 
among  the  Baptists  in  New  Orleans,  1 
wondered  why  the  White  House  press 
office  had  omitted  the  procession  ot 
chanting  monks.  What  else  has  he 
made  of  his  presidency  other  than  the 
striking  of  poses  meant  to  represent 
noble  or  democratic  states  ot  feeling,  a 
symbol  moving  among  symbols,  a  pa- 
rade ot  gestures  signifying  his  earnest 
and  lifelong  commitment  to  truth,  lib- 
erty, justice,  and  the  flag.  President 
Carter  followed  a  similar  course  during 
his  last  two  years  in  the  White  House, 
presenting  himself  as  a  mendicant 
triar,  barefoot  and  without  guile,  as- 
suring the  voters  in  Winnetka  and  San 
Diego  that  the  business  of  governing 
the  American  republic  mattered  less 
than  the  mending  of  the  American 
soul.  On  the  Republican  parade  float, 
1  can  imagine  either  Dan  Quayle  or 
William  Bennett  standing  side  by  side 
with  the  commodore,  waving  to  the 
crowd  and  tossing  confetti  torn  from 
their  books  of  golden  commonplaces. 

When  politicians  complain  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  man,  I  never  know  who 
it  is  that  they  mean  to  convince.  Who 
disagrees  with  the  proposition  that  mur- 
der is  wrong?  Or,  as  the  President  also 
said  to  his  audience  in  New  Orleans, 
that  "we'd  be  better  oft  if  more  people 
lived  in  a  stable,  traditit  mal  family  like 
you  see  on  one  ot  those  1950s  sitcoms"? 
The  harder  questions  are  pi  ilitical,  n  r 
moral,  questions  about  why  the  bank- 
ing interests  welcome  a  high  rate  of 
unemployment,  or  why  the  criminal- 
justice  system  makes  itself  amenable- 
only  to  those  citizens  rich  enough  to 
afford  the  price  of  admission. 

Politicians  changed  into  evangelists 
need  not  answer  the  harder  questions. 
Instead  of  building  roads  or  schools, 
they  project  images,  and  if  sometimes 
diey  feel  that  they  lack  the  gravitas  s<  . 
much  admired  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
that  maybe  nobody  is  listening  to  them 
or  that  they've  become  all  but  invisible 
in  the  public-opinion  polls,  they  can  al- 
ways invade  I  laiti  or  Panama.  ■ 
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READINGS 


NO-FAULT  FICTION: 
BLAME  THE 
PRESIDENTS 

From  "Dysfunctional  Narratives,"  by  C  'harles  Bax- 
ter, in  (he  Fall  issue  of  Ploughshares.  Baxter  is  the  au- 
thor of  Shadow  Play,  a  novel.  His  story  "Created 
Things"  appeared  in  the  November  1992  issue  of 
Harper's  Magazine. 

irately  I've  been  possessed  of  a  singularly  un- 
happy idea:  the  greatest  influence  on  American 
fiction  over  the  last  twenty  years  may  have  been 
Richard  Nixon — not  as  a  writer  but  as  a  public 
figure.  He  is  the  inv  entor,  for  our  purposes  and 
for  our  time,  of  the  concept  of  "deniability . "  IV- 
niability  is  the  almost  complete  disavowal  of  in- 
tention in  relation  to  bad  consequences.  This  is  a 
made-up  word,  and  it  reeks  of  the  landfill-scent- 
ed landscape  of  lawyers  and  litigation  and  high 
school.  Following  Nixon  in  influence  on  recent 
fiction  would  be  two  runners-up,  Ronald  Reagan 
and  George  Rush.  Their  administrations  put  the 
passive  voice,  politically,  on  the  rhetorical  map. 
In  their  efforts  to  acquire  deniability  in  the  arms- 
tor-hostages  deal  with  Iran,  their  administrations 
managed  to  achieve  considerable  notoriety  for 
self-righteousness,  public  befuddlement  about 
facts,  forgetfulness  under  oath,  and  constant  dis- 
avowals of  political  error  and  criminality,  culmi- 
nating in  that  quasi-confessional,  passive-voice- 
mode  sentence  uttered  first  by  Vice  President 
Bush  and  then,  days  later,  by  President  Reagan: 
"Mistakes  were  made." 

Contrast  this  with  Robert  E.  Lee's  statement  af- 
ter the  third  day  <  if  the  battle  i  if  Gettysburg:  "All 
this  has  been  my  fault,"  he  said.  "1  asked  mi  ire  i  if 
men  than  should  have  been  asked  of  them."  These 
sentences  have  a  slighth  antique  ring.  People 


just  d<  m't  say  such  things  anynn  ire. 

What  difference  d<  >es  it  make  t<  >  writers  i  if  sti  >- 
ries  it  public  figures  are  denying  their  respi  msibility 
t<  >i  their  <  >wn  actions .'  So  w  hat  it  they  are,  in  ef- 
fect, refusing  to  tell  their  ow  n  stones  accurately.' 
So  what  it  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
making  himself  out  to  be,  of  all  things,  a  victim? 

Well,  to  make  an  obvious  point,  they  create  a 
i  Innate  in  w  hich  social  narratives  are  designed  to 
be  deliberately  incoherent  and  misleading.  Such 
narratives  humiliate  the  act  of  storytelling.  You 
can  reconstruct  a  story  it  someone  says,  "1  made 
a  mistake"  or  "We  did  rhat,"  but  you  can't  re- 
construct a  story — y<  hi  can't  even  kiv  >w  what  the 
story  is— if  everyone  is  saying,  "Mistakes  were 
made."  Whi  i  made  them .'  Well,  everyh  >cly  made 
them  and  no  one  did,  and  it's  hist <  >rv  anyway,  si  i 
we  should  forget  about  it.  Every  story  is  a  histo- 
ry, howev  er,  and  w  hen  there  is  no  comprehensi- 
ble story,  there  is,  in  some  sense,  no  history;  the 
past,  under  these  circumstances,  becomes  an  un- 
readable mess.  When  we  hear  words  like  "deni- 
ability," we  are  in  the  presence  of  narrative 
d\  sfunctu  in,  a  phrase  empl  lyed  b\  the  p<  >et  C.  K. 
Williams  to  describe  the  process  by  which  we 
lose  track  of  the  story  of  ourselv  es,  the  story  that 
tells  us  whi  i  we  are  suppi  ised  t<  i  be  and  h«  »W  we  are 
suppi ised  ti i  act. 

Nixon,  as  the  spiritual  godfather  of  the  con- 
temporary disavowal  movement,  set  the  tenor 
fi  ir  the  times  in  his  lifeli  >ng  denial  <  it  resp<  msibility 
for  the  Watergate  break-in  and  cover-up.  He 
claimed  that  misjudgments  were  made,  though 
not  necessarily  bv  him;  mistakes  were  made, 
tin  nigh  they  w  ere  by  n<  >  means  his  <  »wn;  and  the 
crimes  that  were  committed  were  crimes  only  it 
y<  it i  defined  "c rime"  in  a  certain  wav,  it  y<  hi  ch<  ise 
the  definition  that  his  enemies  preferred,  it  wasn't 
the  law,  he  claimed;  it  was  all  just  politics. 

Nixon's  approach  pervades  all  the  current  de- 
bates and  quarrels  about  taking  responsibility  as 
i  >pp<  ised  tt  i  being  a  victim.  We  aren't  sure  whether 
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Jl  nt  of  the  United  Mate-  is  .1  face 

watt.  her's  delight,  for  this  is  .1  face  distinguished  by 
some  unusual  tiaiis  that  give  rare  insight  into  his 
character.  for  vital  (.lues  to  Bill  Clinton's  person- 
ality «iik-  must  look  first  .11  Ins  nose,  which  is 
marked  In  .1  meaty,  chubby  blob  of  .1  nose  tip. 
Add  to  this  us  fleshy  nostril  wings  and  you  have 
.1  man  who  likes  people  and  enjoys  swapping  jokes. 

(  linton's  earlobes  are  small  and  join  the  sides 
nt  lus  face  without  a  seam  or  a  sin.  Sikh  atypical 
lobes  are  associated  with  those  men  and  women 
who  know  their  faults  and  weaknesses  and  are 
prepared  to  rectify  them  by  backtracking  or  re- 
versing their  opinions  it  they  think  there  is  some- 
thing u  >  be  gained  by  doing  so.  C 'linton's  ear  notch 
(the  Mm  ip  i  >r  dip  at  the  lift  >t  the  eark  >he)  is  very 
wide,  indicating  generosity  and  benevolence.  A 
skillful  interpreter  of  faces  knows  that  Clinton's 
long,  tl.it  tragus — the  bump  situated  on  the  side  of 
the  face  at  the  entrance  to  the  ear  hole — demon- 
strates his  self-reliance  and  healthy  distrust  of 
courtiers'  (lattery.  There  is  sufficient  muscle  and 
fleshy  padding  in  C  )linton's  chin  to  indicate  a  vi- 
tal and  healthy  sex  drive. 

C  ilinton's  eyebrows  .ire  paler  than  his  hair.  1  le 
^  an  thcreti  ire  expect  friends  and  family  members 
tn  complain  of  "feeling  neglected."  bine  hairs 
<_jrow  between  bis  eyebrows,  a  feature  that  be- 
longs tn  those  who  know  their  enemies  and  who 
Jo  not  easily  forgive  or  forget  any  bad  deed. 

C  ,'linti  >n's  left  eve  is  a  peacock  eye,  its  narrowness 
indicative  of  a  smu>j,  self-satisfied,  but  nevertheless 
charming  person,  (lis  ri>jht  eye  is  wider  and  has 
blunter  comers  than  his  left.  Known  as  a  fox  eve, 
it  den-  ites  cunning  and  bravery.  Neither  eve  is  very 
wide,  however,  and  boil:  are  slightly  sunken,  a 

I  be  foregoing  assessment  >  >t  ['resident  Clin- 

is  is  to  be  ex- 

■ 

I  b\    ^  en  the  nn  si  p<  tw- 


in real  life  protagonists  still  exist  or  whether  we 
are  all,  in  some  sense,  minor  characters,  the  ob- 
jects of  terrible  forces.  Of  course,  we  are  often 
both.  But  look  at  ( )\rruh.  (I  have,  I  do,  1  can't  help 
it.)  For  all  the  variety  of  the  situations,  the  un- 
written scripts  are  often  similar:  someone  is  tes- 
tifying  because  he  or  she  has  been  hurt  by 
si  »meone  else.  The  pain  inflicter  is  invariably  pres- 
ent and  accounted  for  onstage,  and  sometimes  this 
person  admits,  abashedly,  to  inflicting  the  ruin: 
cheating,  leaving,  abusing,  or  murdering.  Usual- 
ly, however,  there's  no  remorse,  because  some 
other  factor  caused  it:  bad  genes,  alcoholism, 
drugs,  or — the  last  resort — Satan.  For  intellectuals 
it  may  be  the  patriarchy  or  capitalism  or  some  oth- 
er abstract  devil.  In  either  case,  the  malefactor  may- 
be secretly  pleased:  he  or  she  is  on  television  and 
will  be  famous  tor  fifteen  minutes. 

The  audience's  role  in  all  this  is  to  comment 
on  what  the  story  means  and  to  make  a  judg- 
ment about  the  players.  The  audience's  judgment 
is  required  because  the  dramatis  personae  are  in- 
capable of  judging  themselves.  They  generally 
will  not  say  that  they  did  what  they  did  because 
they  w  anted  to  or  because  they  had  decided  to. 
The  stt  >ry  is  shocking.  You  hear  gasps.  But  the  par- 
ticipants are  as  baffled  and  bewildered  as  every- 
one else.  So  we  have  the  spectacle  of  utterly 
perplexed  villains  deprived  of  their  villainy. 

Villainy,  properly  understood,  gives  someone  a 
largeness,  a  sense  of  scale.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  sense  of  scale  has  abandoned  us.  What  we 
have  instead  is  not  exactly  drama  and  not  exact- 
ly therapy.  It  exists  in  that  twilight  world  between 
the  two,  very  much  of  our  time,  where  deniabil- 
ity  reigns.  No  verdict  ever  comes  in.  No  one  is  in 
a  position  to  judge.  It  makes  the  mind  itch  as  if 
from  an  ideological  rash.  It  is  the  spectacle,  hour 
after  hour,  week  after  week,  of  dysfunctional 
narratives,  interrupted  by  commer- 

Scials. 
ince  the  time  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  mistakes 
and  crimes  have  been  a  source  for  narratives. 
Now  that  we  are  living  in  a  time  of  crime  with- 
out responsibility,  we  have  begun  to  move  away 
from  the  fiction  of  protagonists  and  antagonists 
into  another  mode — the  fiction  of  finger-point- 
ing, the  fiction  of  the  quest  for  blame.  When 
people  can't  make  any  narrative  sense  of  their 
own  feelings,  readers  start  to  ask  writers  what 
they  are  supposed  to  feel.  Reading  begins  to  be  un- 
derstood as  a  form  of  therapy.  In  such  an  atmo- 
sphere, stones  that  come  with  built-in  morals  are 
more  comforting  than  stones  in  which  characters 
are  making  intelligent  or  unwitting  mistakes. 

In  such  fiction,  characters  and  events  are  often 
acc  used  of  turning  the  protagonist  into  the  kind 
of  person  the  protagonist  is,  usually  an  unhappy 
person.  That's  the  whole  story.  When  blame  has 


can  National  Assembly,  Seoul,  2  December,"  by  Yeohong  Yuan.  This  photograph,  which  originally  appeared 
tokmin  Ilbo,  a  South  Korean  newspaper,  was  taken  during  a  confrontation  in  the  South  Korean  parliament 
\\he  1994  budget:  tt  shows  opposition  members  trying  to  silence  Hwang  Nakjoo,  vice  chairman  oj  the  Nation- 
sembly,  minute's  before  the  deadline  for  the  budget  to  pass  7  he  photograph  was  among  the  it'inners  oj  the  1993 
i  Press  Photo  oj  the  Year  (  'ontest;  it  was  on  display  last  month  at  the  World  Financial  (  'enter  in  Neie  York  ( 'ity 


been  assigned,  the  story  is  over. 

Marilynne  Robinson,  in  her  essay  "Hearing 
Silence:  Western  Myth  Reconsidered,"  calls  the 
already  moralized  story,  the  therapeutic  narra- 
tive, part  of  a  "mean  little  myth"  of  our  tune; 

One  is  born  and  in  passage  through  childhood  sui- 
ters si  mic  grave  harm.  Subsequent  good  fortune  is 
meaningless  because  <  >t  this  injury,  \\  hile  subsequent 
niisti  irtune  is  highly  significant  as  the  a  msequence 
i  >t  this  injury.  The  wi  irk  <  if  <  ine's  life  is  ti  i  disei  iver  and 
name  the  harm  one  h.is  suffered. 

As  long  as  this  myth  is  operational,  one  can- 
not act,  in  stones  or  anywhere  else,  in  a  mean- 
ingful way.  The  injury  takes  for  itself  all  the 
meaning.  All  achievements,  and  all  mistakes,  are 
finessed.  There  is  no  tree  will.  There  is  only  act- 
ing out,  the  acting  out  of  one's  destiny.  Bur  act- 
ing out  is  nor  the  same  as  acting.  Acting  out  is 
behavior  that  proceeds  according  to  a  predeter- 
mined, invisible  pattern  created  by  the  injury. 
The  injury  becomes  the  unmoved  mover,  the  re- 
placement fi  »r  the  mind's  capacity  t< » judge  and  t<  > 
decide.  One  thinks  of  Nixon  here:  the  obscure 
wounds,  the  vindictiveness,  the  obsession  with  en- 
emies, the  acting  out. 

1  suppose  1  am  nostalgic — as  a  writer,  of 


course — for  stones  with  mindful  villainy,  vil- 
lainy with  clear  motives  that  any  adult  would 
understand,  bad  behavior  with  a  sense  of  scale, 
that  would  give  back  to  us  our  imaginative  grip 
i  in  the  despicable  and  the  admirable  and  i  >ur  ca- 
pacity to  have  s(  ime  i  >pini<  ins  ab<  nit  the  tw< ».  Most 
of  us  are  interested  in  characters  who  willingly  give 
up  their  innocence  and  dec  ide  to  act  badly.  1  my- 
self am  fascinated  w  hen  they  n<  >t  i  inly  di  >  that  but 
als( i  admit  that  they  did  it  and  even  declare  that 
they  had  g<  ><  id  reas<  >ns  t>  >r  d<  >ing  s<  >.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  the  poetry  of  a  mistake,  and  when  you 
say  "Mistakes  were  made,"  you  deprive  an  action 
( if  its  meaning  and  y<  >u  sc  »und  like  a  weasel.  When 
you  say  "1  fucked  up,"  the  action  retains  its  sor- 
did origin,  its  obscenity,  and  its  poetry.  At  such 
moments  wrongdoing  becomes  intelligible,  and 
the  story  can  come  to  a  close. 

Dysfunctii  mal  narratives  lack  that  ability;  there 
is  no  pohte  wav  tor  them  to  end.  Richard  Nixon, 
disgraced,  resigned,  still  flashing  the  V  tor  Victory 
from  the  helicopter  on  the  White  House  lawn, 
ct  ignitiveh  dissi  mant  t<  i  the  end,  went  i  iff  n  >  his 
enforced  retirement,  where,  tirelessly,  year  after 
year,  in  solitude,  he  wrote  his  accounts,  every 
i  me  i  if  them  meant  to  iiistitv  and  to  excuse. 
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ir  price  of  $39.50)  for  the  price 
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•  say  it,  w  hale  of  a  deal?  Because  we 
'ou'll  be  delighted  and  astonished 
ou  sec  the  quality  of  your  first  Kas- 
;ss  leather-bound  edition.  When  you 

•  quality  of  the  leather,  and  hold  the 
the  bonk  \\  hen  you  look  at  the 
of-the  binding,  and  see  the  gleam  of 
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,\ith  this  first  volume  that  you  will 
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rom  The  100  Greatest  Books  Ever 
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Replace  those  paperbacks 
and  forgotten  best  sellers 
vith  leather-bound  classics! 
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backs and  forgotten  best 
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leather-bound  hooks  is  Hie  best  of  all. 


Each  book  bound  in 
genuine  leather 
with  accents  of 
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The  hooks  In  ihis  collection  are  a  ^ciiuiiic 
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for  sale  in  bookstores.  They  are  made  avail- 
able directly  to  you  —  with  no  bookstore 
mark-up  and  no  distribution  excesses.  This 
is  what  lets  us  keep  the  price  low  and  the 
quality  high. 
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into  each  Easton  Press  edition.  Premium- 
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page  ends.  Satin  ribbon  page  markers 
Moire  fabric  endsheets.  Superb  illustra- 
tions. Hubbed  spines  accented  with  pre- 
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\l  just  s  4  '»"» you  have  nothing  lo  lose! 

Own  Moby  Dick  for  $4.95.  for  the  price  of  a 
paperback,  own  this  luxurious  edition  out- 
right. Then,  w  nether  you  buy  anything  fur- 
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this  book  for  a  fraction  of  what  it  costs  us  to 
make.  We  do  so  in  confidence  that  you  will 
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\^  nder  the  law,  .in  employer  may  not  ask 
about  the  existence,  nature,  or  severity  of  a  dis- 
ability until  after  the  employer  determines  that  the 
applicant  i-  qualified  tor  the  job  and  make--  a  con- 
ditional job  otter.  This  is  to  ensure  that  an  appli- 
cant's possible  hidden  disability  is  not  considered 
K  the  employer.  i;mplover>  ma\  ask,  however, 
about  an  applicant's  ability  to  perform  specific 
job-related  functions. 

R  [interviewer]  may  ask  an  applicant  ques- 
tions such  as,  "Do  you  regularly  eat  three  meals 
per  day  .'"  or  "How  much  do  you  weigh?"  Such 
inquiries  are  not  likely  to  elicit  information 
about  .1  disability  because  there  are  a  number  of 
reasons  why  an  individual  may  or  may  not  reg- 
ularly eat  meals  or  may  have  .1  high  or  low 
weight.  R  may  not  ask  questions  such  as,  "Do  you 
need  to  e at  a  number  of  sm.il!  sn  icks  ,u  regular 
intervals  throughout  the  day  in  order  to  main- 
tain your  energy  level?"  Such  inquiries  are  like- 
ly to  elicit  information  about  a  disability  (e.g., 

R  is  hiring  a  word  processor  and  asks  an  appli- 
cant how  lie  broke  his  arm  1  his  i>  not  prohibit- 
ed. However,  R  may  not  go  on  to  ask  how 
extensiv  e  the  break  is,  when  the  arm  is  expected 
ti  >  heal,  1  t  whether  the  applicant  will  have  full  use 
I  the  arm  in  the  future. 

R  may  ask  an  applicant,  "I  low  many  Mondays 
or  Fridays  were  you  absent  last  year  on  leave  oth- 
er than  appn »ved  vacant >n  leave?"  R  ma\  n< »t  ask. 
"How  main  days  were  you  siek  last  year?"  or  "1  low 
■  'ickness  did  \ <  hi  have 

linepeison  to  describe 

■ 


[Testimony] 

SIGNED,  SEALED, 
DEMENTED 

From  "Investigation  of  the  ( )ffice  of  the  Postmaster," 
a  report  issued  in  July  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administratiori  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
In  I 99 I .  C  ".apitol  police  discovered  that  employees  of 
the  I  Juu.se  Post  Office  were  embezzling  public  funds  ; 
the  former  I  fou.se  postmaster,  Robert  Rota,  and  Rep- 
resentative Dan  Rostenkowski  (D.,  III.)  were  im- 
plicated in  the  ensuing  investigation,  fn  the  testimony 
excerpted  below,  Mary  Catherine  Braithwait,  an 
employee  of  the  House  Post  C  office,  was  questioned 
by  Mark  Hathaway,  a  committee  counsef. 

II 

M.  M.  VTH  WAY:  In  your  experience  .it  the  post 
office,  w  as  any  member  ever  angry?  Did  you  think 
that  was  a  real  possibility? 

BRAITHWAIT:  I  do  know  that  some  years  ago 
there  w  as  .1  man  working  in  the  mailroom  by  the 
name  of  Phillip  Miller,  who  is  the  stepson  of 
Congressman  Bob  Haze.  Phillip  was  known  to 
have  very  erratic  behavior  and  a  very  bad  temper. 
He  did  not  work  on  the  early-morning  shift,  but 
one  morning  he  came  in  anyway.  He  seemed  to 
be  very  agitated.  He  took  oft  his  shoes  and  socks 
and  w  alked  around  the  mailroom.  Nobody  knew 
win  he  was  there.  He  asked  someone  tor  a 
cigarette;  they  gave  it  to  him.  He  asked  somebody 
eUe  tor  .1  cigarette;  they  gave  it  to  him.  He  asked 
a  couple  more  people  tor  cigarettes;  everybody  just 
gave  him  a  cigarette. 

I  le  walked  toward  the  back  where  the  offices 
are.  A  little  w  hile  later  he  came  out,  and  he  had 
.1  cigarette  sticking  out  of  each  ear  and  one  out 
of  each  nostril.  He  was  pacing  back  and  forth 
and  had  a  radio  on  his  shoulder.  Nobody  seemed 
to  know  what  he  w  as  doing.  He  w  ent  to  the  back 
again  and  came  out  with  binder  clips  attached  to 
his  face.  I  s.ud  to  Paul  Tomasek  [Braithwait's  su- 
pervisor], "You  have  got  to  get  him  out  of  here." 
And  he  said,  "I  can't  do  anything  about  it."  1 
said.  "W  hat  do  you  mean  you  can't  do  anything 
about  it  ?"  And  he  s.ud,  "Cathy,  he  has  got  a  House 
l.D.  He  can  come  in  here."  1  said,  "1  don't  think 
so.  1  think  you  should  call  the  police."  He  said, 
"No,  I  can't." 

The  next  night  he  came  in  again,  and  it  was  the 
same  sort  of  scenario.  It  wasn't  until  late  in  the 
morning,  w  hen  he  started  taking  his  clothes  off, 
that  people  finally  decided  they  had  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  I  wasn't  there,  but  1  was  told  that 
it  took  six  officers  to  get  him  into  a  squad  car. 

Now,  there  was  some  kind  of  a  report  written 
up,  and  the  people  who  wrote  the  report  were  re- 
alh  chastised  by  Mrs.  Haze  (Congressman  Haze's 
w  ite|,  win  >  tc  >ld  them  that  Phillip  was  a  diabetic  and 


cnimmy  weather. 


)on't  get  us  wrong  -  we 
wouldn't  live  anywhere  but 
?re  in  Dodgeville,  Wisconsin. 
But  visitors  ask  us  how  we 
rvive  the  winters.  Sometimes, 
gets  so  bitterly  cold,  our  local 
dio  station  runs  frostbite 
amings  every  quarter  hour. 
The  point  is,  when  we  say  the 
inds'  End  Squall  Jacket  can 
and  up  to  crummy  weather, 
'lieve  us:  we  know  about 
ummy  weather. 
How  does  the  Squall  do  it?  First 
ing  is,  it  has  an  outer  shell  of 
ipplex  nylon,  which  shrugs  off 
inter  blasts. 

Happens  that  the  Supplex  we 
>e  is  3-ply,  not  the  commoner 
ply.  So,  our  Squall  is  a  sturdy 
ugh-skinned  bird. 
And  even  in  frigid  weather,  this 
'pplex  nylon  stays  soft  and  cottony, 
oesn't  turn  hard  and  crinkly,  a 
ere  shell  of  the  former  shell. 

Warming  up  to 
the  subject 

But  what's  outside  our  Squall  is 
lly  half  of  it.  Inside,  we  use  a 


toasty-warm  lining  of  Polartec M 
300  fleece. 

This  light,  cuddly  fleece  out- 
does Mother  Nature's.  It  has  the 
warmth  of  natural  fibers  twice 
its  weight.  Dries  faster,  too. 

Of  course,  fleece  would  be  a 
little  bulky  in  the  sleeves.  So  here 
we  put  100-gram  Thinsulate. 
Being  thin,  it  leaves  your  arms 
plenty  of  wiggle  room. 

There  are  other  nice,  warm 
touches.  Like  the  extra-wide 
storm  flap  behind  the  front 
zipper.  And  a  thermal  collar  that 
acts  like  a  built-in  muffler. 

The  price  chills  our 
competition. 

Would  you  believe  the  Squall  is 
only  $69.50?  We  charged  that  for 
it  a  dozen  years  ago. 

And  over  the  years,  the  only 
changes  we've  introduced  are 
tilings  to  make  it  better.  Thoughtful 
new  details.  More  colors.  And 
companion  items,  from  hats  and 
pants  to  parkas. 

Our  Lands'  End  catalog  has 
lots  of  other  clothing  for  the 


family.  All  equally  well  made,  and 
equally  well  priced. 

Usually,  well  fill  your  order  in  one 
day,  deliver  it  almost  anywhere  just 
two  business  days  later.  With  our 
absolute,  unconditional  guarantee. 

Why  not  give  us  a  try?  For  a 
catalog,  call  and  talk  with  our 
friendly  folks  here  in  Dodgeville. 

And  ask  them  what  the 
weather's  like.  ,  , 


1994  I  .n,,!:  End,  In, 


/    For  our  free  catalog, 
call  anytime 

1-800-356-4444 

( in  Canada.too). 
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A  WHISTLE-BLOWER 
FEELS  THE  RTC'S 
LONG  ARM 
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partmenr  to  the  (Contracts  Department  haJ  all  the 

In  the  ensuing  months.  I  continued  to  come  in- 
to possession  of  additional  information  and  doc- 
uments that  led  me  to  believe  that  Control 
Associates  was  engaged  in  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse 
on  many  fronts  in  the  performance  of  RTC  con- 
tract-. In  August  1992, 1  approached  the  ethics  of- 
ficer tor  the  RTC's  North  East  Consolidated 
Office,  disclosed  all  information  in  my  posses- 
sion concerning  Control  Associates,  and  requested 
that  an  audit  he  performed  of  all  eleven  contract- 
it  held  with  the  RTC.  I  also  contacted  the  hot  line 
of  the  RTC's  inspector  general  to  report  the  ac- 
tivities of  Control  Associates.  (In  February  1994. 
the  inspector  general's  off  ice  issued  a  report  con- 
firming my  allegations  that  Control  Associates 
had  violated  government  contracting  regulations 
and  guidelines.) 

Since  I  had  utilized  the  m-house  chain  of  com- 
mand to  report  the  activities  of  Control  .Associates, 
it  was  known  in  my  office  that  I  had  blown  the 
whistle  on  the  activities  of  a  favored  contractor  reg- 
ularly employed  by  my  office.  Beginning  shortly  af- 
ter I  made  my  first  disclosure.  1  was  subjected  to 
numerous  reprisal-.  These  actions  continued  to 
escalate  and  eventually  led.  in  May  1 993.  to  my  ter- 
mination from  the  RTC. 

Incredibly,  the  dav  following  my  termination,  the 
RTC  had  private  investigators  assigned  to  follow 
me.  While  running  errands  in  my  home  neigh- 
borly \\J,  I  noticed  that  1  was  being  followed  by  two 
men  in  a  blue  automobile.  I  reported  this  incident 
to  my  local  police  department.  Shortly  thereafter, 
the  two  men  appeared  at  the  police  station.  Ac- 
cording to  the  police  report, 

Thev  related  that  they  work  for  RTC  and  are  as- 
signed to  watch  Richard  L\inn  and  his  movements. 
The  onlv  information  and  instruction-  thev  have  is 
that  Dunn  may  try  to  di>rupt  a  meeting  somewhere 
north  ot  here,  that  if  he  travels  north  thev  are  to  fol- 
low him  and  report  -ame  [and  that]  surveillance  on 
Dunn  will  continue  thru  Friday. 

The  police  department  in  mv  hometown  viewed 
"this  whole  incident  as  bizarre"  and  contacted 
the  office  of  the  RTC's  inspector  general,  which 
determined  that  1  had,  in  fact,  been  followed  by 
a  contractor  hired  by  the  RTC.  The  inspector 
general's  report  also  confirmed  that  RTC  officials 
gave  my  Social  Security  number  to  the  contrac- 
tor in  response  to  a  request  tor  information  that 
could  be  used  to  ascertain  mv  home  address,  and 
that  they  did  so  despite  knowing  that  authorizing 
a  surveillance  of  me  "would  be  wrong 

tter  being  terminated  from  the  RTC.  1 
submitted  numerous  job  applications  to  finan- 
cial institutions  throughout  the  eastern  United 
Mate-.  On  a  number  ot  occasions,  I  reached  the 


It's  some  of  the  most  important  packaging 
your  kids  can  wear.  Because  plastic 
helmets  and  pads  and  other  sports 


eggs  from  premature  scrambling.  •  And  because 
plastic  is  strong,  thin  and  lightweight,  it 
provides  a  lot  of  protection  without  a  lot  of 


A  Little  Plastic  Packaging 
Can  Help  Prevent  Bruising. 


equipment  play  a  vital  role  in  helping  to 
protect  against  bumps  and  bruises.  •  But 
plastic  isn't  just  for  fun  and  games.  Plastic 
wraps  and  trays  help  keep  food  fresh  and  pre- 
vent spoilage.  Tamper-evident  seals  help  keep 
medicines  protected.  Foam  cartons  protect 


additional,  heavy  packaging.  •  To  learn  more, 
just  call  1-800-777-9500,  and  the  American 
Plastics  Council  will  send  you  a  free 
booklet.  •  And  see  how  a  little 
plastic  is  having  a  positive  impact  in 
places  far  beyond  the  football  field.    '-.  w  1  ounui 


PLASTIC    MAKES    IT  POSSIBLE 


nil      >ftice  nt 

sit  ion  as  an  asset  manager.  On  May.  5, !  v.  is  offered 
employment  with  Coopers  anil  !  accepted.  I 
worked  tor  Coopers  from  May  5  through  May 
11.1  rei  eived  tour  or  five  .(--set  cases  to  manage, 
and  my  work  went  uneventfully.  During  that 
time,  !  made  telephone  calls  to  my  former  office, 
the  KT( '  office  in  Valley  Forge,  and  introduced 
myself  as  the  new  asset  manager  at  Coopers. 


FATAL  ACCIDENTS: 
THE  BRIGHT  SIDE 


The  following  letter  to  the  editor  by  Lawrence  A. 
Bui/is,  originally  published  in  ihc  Arizona  Republic, 
appeared  in  issue  number  49  oj  View  from  the 
Ledge,  a  'zine  published  by  Chuck  Shepherd  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida.  Bullis  lixes  in  Phoenix. 

m.  en  day  some  new  do-goodei  is  trying  to 
save  us  from  ourselves.  We  have  so  many  laws 
and  safety  commissions  to  ensure  our  safety  that 
it  seems  nearly  impossible  to  have  an  accident. 
The  problem  is  that  we  need  accidents,  and  lots 
of  them. 

Danger  is  nature's  way  of  eliminating  stupid 
people.  Without  safety,  stupid  people  die  in  acci- 
dents. Since  the  dead  don't  reproduce,  <  uir  species 
becomes  progressively  more  intelligent  (or  at  least 
less  stupid). 

NX  itli  N.itet\,  however  well-intentioned  it  may 
he,  we  ire  devolving  into  half-witted  mutants, 
because  idi<  its,  who  by  all  rights  should  be  dead, 
are  spared  from  their  rightful  early  graves  and  are 
tree  to  breed  even  more  imbeciles. 

Let's  do  away  with  safety  and  improve  our 
species,  lake  up  smoking.  Jaywalk.  Play  with 
blasting  caps.  Swim  right  after  a  big  meal.  Stick 
si  imething  small  in  yi  mr  ear.  Tike  your  choice  of 
dangerous  a».!ivit\  and  do  it  with  gusto.  Future 


t  in  the  afternoon  of  May  1 1 ,  the  Coopers  man- 
ager who  had  hired  me  called  me  into  his  office 
tor  a  closed-door  meeting.  He  informed  me  that 
Coopers  had  received  information  that  would 
preclude  it  from  proceeding  with  our  relation- 
ship. 1  le  advised  me  that  I  was  being  discharged 
atul  asked  me  to  leave  the  premises  immediately. 

1  requested  an  explanation  for  this,  but  the 
manager  refused.  1  then  asked  if  I  had  in  any  way 
offended  anyone  at  Coopers  or  performed  unsat- 
isfactorily, and  was  informed  that  1  had  not.  How- 
ever, when  1  asked  whether  any  negative 
references  or  reports  about  me  had  been  given  by 
outside  sources,  the  manager  refused  to  answer. 

Justifiably  disturbed  that  my  yearlong  effort  to 
put  the  RTC  behind  me  was  thwarted,  1  retained 
counsel,  who  contacted  Coopers  and  inquired 
about  the  basis  for  my  termination. 

In  response,  Coopers  wrote: 

On  May  1 1,  1994,  we  were  informed  from  sources 
within  the  RTC  that  w  hile  in  their  employ,  Mr.  Dunn 
began  making  threats  and  claimed  to  have  a  gun. 
The  situation  became  so  serious  that  at  one  meeting 
of  senior  RTC  officials,  tour  armed  guards  were  hired 
by  the  RTC  tor  protection.  Mr.  Dunn's  picture  was 
provided  to  the  guards  with  instructions  that  Mr. 
Dunn  should  be  considered  dangerous. 

We  were  also  informed  by  the  RTC  that  Coo- 
pers &  Lybrand  was  specifically  prohibited  from  us- 
ing Mr.  Dunn  on  any  RTC-related  work. 

Due  to  our  concern  tor  the  safety  of  our  people, 
and  the  tact  that  Mr.  Dunn  was  specifically  pro- 
hibited bv  the  RTC  from  doing  the  work  we  had  in- 
tended to  hire  him  tor,  we  had  no  choice  but  to 
dismiss  Mr.  Dunn  immediately. 

In  response,  I  must  state  categorically  that  I 
never  threatened  any  RTC  employee,  threatened 
to  disrupt  a  meeting  of  senior  RTC  officials,  or 
claimed  to  have  a  gun.  In  tact,  1  have 
■w  w  T"  nev  er  ow  ned  a  handgun. 

T  Then  1  was  terminated  from  the  RTC,  my 
salary  was  approximately  549,000  a  year.  My  loss 
of  salary  was  ameliorated  somewhat  by  unem- 
ployment benefits.  Mv  right  to  these  expired  in 
February,  however,  and,  except  tor  some  occa- 
sional consulting  work,  1  am  now  without  in- 
come with  which  to  support  myself. 

Mv  means  ot  overcoming  this  predicament  is  to 
secure  employment  in  my  chosen  professional  field 
outside  of  the  RTC.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  positions  tor  which  1  could  qualify,  however, 
.ire  tor  private  institutions  that  pertonn  substantial 
work  for  the  RTC.  As  my  experience  with  Coop- 
ers c>c  Lybrand  demonstrates,  the  RTC  is  able  to 
continue  to  retaliate  against  me  by  virtue  ot  its 
dominant  position  as  a  client  ot  prospective  em- 
ployers. My  reputation  is  vital  to  the  pursuit  of 
my  career.  The  damage  that  has  been  done  and 
continues  to  be  done  by  the  RTC  to  my  reputation 
threatens  to  make  me  unemployable  forever. 


The  Bose  Acoustic  Wave  music 
Kem  will  Hr  just  about  anywhere. 
5  ich  makes  it  a  perfect  fit  for  any 
I ;ic  lover  on  your  gift  list. 

After  all,  this  award-winning  sys- 
I  gives  you  everything  you  need  in 
I  little  package.  There's  a  compact 
ii  tor  cassette)  plaver,  AM/HM 

\ 


radio,  amplifiers,  equalizers,  and 
speakers  —  all  built  right  in.  And  one 
more  surprise.  Inside  the  system  is  an 
intricately  folded,  seven-toot  acoustic 
waveguide.  No  other  high-fidelity 
system  has  it.  Which  explains  win  no 
other  compact  system  can  come  this 
close  to  live-performance  sound. 

For  a  complimentary  guide 
to  the  Acoustic  Wave  music  sys- 
tem, return  this  coupon  or  call 
1-800-282-BOSE,  ext.  W89. 
Or,  better  yet,  call  to  trv  out 


the  svstem  in  vour  home,  w  ithout 
obligation.  C  all  today.  And  see  how 
easih  the  Acoustic  Wave  music  sys- 
tem can  rit  into  your  holidax  season. 
Call  1-800-282-BOSE,  ext.  W89. 

Or 


I  Ik  M. 


IVpl  (till  W'XY 
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Better  sound  through  research 


[Editorial] 

ALL  THE NEWS 
THAT  FITS  ARAFAT 


From  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  tht  September  5 
ismu  oj  an-Nahar,  a  Palestinian  newspaper  that 
was  humied  In  the  Palestinian  National  Authority 
in  July  j<>r  engaging  in  "anti-Arafat  propaganda." 
The  newspaper,  which  was  known  for  its  pro- 
Jordanian  stance,  reported  on  July  25  that  Jordan  hcul 
signed  an  accord  uuh  Israel  recognizing  Jordan's 
r,  de  in  maintaining  Muslim  holy  sites  in  Jerusalem. 
The  agreement  and.  by  extension,  an-Nahar's  re- 
port were  reportedly  seen  by  Yasir  Arafat  as  a  chal- 
lenge la  the  PlA )'s  authority  in  the  West  Bank  ( )n 
July  28,  copies  o)  an-Nahar  uvre  confiscated  by 
Palestinian  police;  West  Bank  newsstand  owners 
were  told  that  (heir  stands  would  be  burned  down  if 
they  m»1J  an-Nah.u.  After  meetings  in  August  be- 
tween an-Nahar's  publisher  and  Arafat,  the  paper 
was  allowed  to  resume  publication  on  the  condition 
that  it  remain  loyal  to  the  PL<  ). 

T 

M.  he  an-Nahar  newspaper,  which  resumes  pub- 
lication today  after  an  absence  of  thirty-six  days, 
returns  in  its  new  garb  to  striv  e-,  as  it  has  done  since 
lis  inception,  to  consecrate  its  principles;  that  is, 
to  be  a  paper  that  is  Palestinian  to  the  bone  and 
Arab  to  the  marrow. 

It  was  a  dear  day  tor  <  >ur  pet  >ple  when  <  >ur  s(  >ns 
an  J  brethren  from  the  diaspora  began  to  return, 
led  by  Abu  Ammar  [Yasir  Arat.it),  the  brother,  the 
leader,  the  svmbol.  As  un-.Vahui  witnessed  the 
great  consecutive  v  ictories  of  our  heroic  people 
and  monitored  their  great  achievements,  repre- 
sented hv  their  own  National  Authority,  it  had  one 
slogan:  "Palestine  .  .  .  And  Palestine  Above  Ev- 
eryone." Palestine  will  never  be  tor  anyone  except 
our  people. 

The  ban  on  an-Nahar  was  just  a  summer  cloud 
th.it  has  now  passed,  taking  its  causes  w  ith  it.  An- 
\ahar  w  ill  continue  to  defend  the  people  and  ex- 
p<  ise  their  suffering  until  all  hopes  and  aspirations 
are  realized.  We  at  an-Nahar  have  always  resist- 
ed tin  ise  in  the  middle  ot  the  r<  >ad,  pei  >ple  whi  >  di- 
lute logic  and  the  truth,  who  strive  to  he  in  the 
spotlight  to  s.in^tv  their  selfish  needs  without  any 
regard  t. >r  the  national  interest.  We  are  confident 
that « >ut  w  ix.-  leaders  can  bring  this  gr<  mp  d<  iwn  ti  >r- 
ever  and  will  not  allow  these  sick,  cancerous  pock* 

...  . 


ALDRICH  AMES 
AND  THE  CIA'S 
DARK  HISTORY 


From  "Aldrich  Ames  and  the  Conduct  of  American 
Intelligence,"  by  Caleb  Can,  in  the  Fall  issue  of 
World  Policy  Journal.  Can  is  a  contributing  editor 
o/MHQ:  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Military  His- 
tory; he  is  the  author,  most  recently,  o/The  Alienist. 

%fi|st  as  every  society  is  punished  with  the  crim- 
inals it  deserves,  so  are  individual  nations  af- 
flicted with  traitors  whose  actions  reveal  much 
about  the  state  they  have  betrayed.  And  although 
the  deeds  of  such  traitors  may  be  appalling,  their 
ratK  >nali:ations  sometimes  make  very  good  sense. 
However  dastardly  Benedict  Arnold's  vain  at- 
tempt to  betray  West  Point  in  1 780,  for  example, 
he  w  as  quite  justified  in  resenting  the  way  that  he 
and  the  Continental  Army  had  been  treated  by 
a  niggardly  Congress  and  an  often  ambivalent 
American  people.  In  characters  such  as  Bene- 
dict Arnold  we  see  our  national  darknesses  re- 
vealed, which  is  no  small  pan  of  the  reason  tor  our 
strident  repudiation  ot  them. 

On  the  surface,  Aldrich  H.  Ames  has  none  of 
the  flamboyance  of  Arnold;  but  then,  the  world 
in  which  Ames  toiled — that  of  international  es- 
pionage— was  one  of  the  dreariest  imaginable. 
A  plain  appearance  and  unassuming  manner 
served  him  well  in  his  lite  as  a  CIA  operative;  but 
his  statement  to  the  world  on  April  28 — released 
after  he  had  been  convicted  in  federal  district 
court  of  acts  of  espionage  that  cost  the  lives  of  at 
least  twelve  agents  working  tor  the  CIA — re- 
vealed that  he  is  not  a  dispassionate  man.  Ames 
uncompromisingly  condemned  the  agency  that 
had  employed  him  tor  most  ot  bis  lite,  calling  its 
activities  "a  self-serving  sham,  carried  out  by  ca- 
reerist bureaucrats."  He  maintained  that  although 
he  had  sold  top-secret  information  concerning 
U.S.  counterintelligence  agents  to  the  Russians 
tor  millions  of  dollars,  his  actions  did  not  harm 
American  vital  interests — not  because  those 
agents  were  not  compromised  or  killed  but  because 
American  counterintelligence  work  overall  is  ir- 
relevant to  the  pursuit  ot  American  vital  interests. 
Such  work  is,  m  Ames's  phrase,  "a  sideshow." 

(.  iiv  en  the  collapse  ot  the  Soviet  Union,  many 
.  lftic  i. ih  and  i  >bservers  in  Washington  have  reacted 
to  Ames's  statement  by  ruefully  nodding  their 
heads  and  wondering  it  we  might  now  be  able  to 
change  the  way  we  conduct  espionage  opera- 
tions. But  such  suggestions  miss  the  fundamental 
point  ot  Ames's  criticisms  of  the  CIA  and  the 
American  intelligence  community  generally:  that 


|Menu| 

A  P.R.  TURKEY,  SERVED  ON  A  BED  OF  FUNDING 


From  a  "I  loliday  I  tinner  Menu"  distributed  this  fall  to  the  media  by  the  American  (  'ouncil  on  Scieixce  arid  I  lealth.  h.u 
food  item  listed  below  is  followed  by  the  naturally  occurring  chemicals  it  contains  that,  according  to  the  council,  ma\  hi 
carcinogenic  in  large  doses.  According  to  an  accompanying  essay,  the  cancer  risks  from  natural  foods  "substantially  out- 
weigh those  from  man-made  chemicals."  I  he  council,  which  was  founded  in  1978  as  a  nonprofit  "public-education 
group,"  refused  to  publish  us  annual  hsi  of  funders  this  year;  in  1992  the  list  included  sixteen  oj  the  twenty  largest  I  '.S. 
chemical  manufacturers,  its  well  as  the  Sugar  Association,  the  National  Soft  I  frink  Association,  the  NutraSweel  (  <>m- 
pany,  Frito-Lay,  and  the  C  'oca-i  'ola  and  Pepsi-(  'ola  companies 


appe 

Cream  of  Mushroom  Soup 
( hydrazines ) 

FRESH  \  El  it  I  MM  h  TRAY 

I  'am  its 
(carotatoxin ,  isoflavones, 
myristicin ,  nitrate) 

Radishes 
(glucosinolates,  nitrate) 

Cherry  Tomatoes 
(hydrogen  peroxide,  glycosides, 
quercetin ,  nitrate,  tomatme) 


EN  I REES 

Iv  last  Turkey 
( heterocyclic  amines, 
malonaldehyde) 

Stuffing 

(benzol a) pyrene,  di-  and  tri-sulfides , 
dihydrazines,  ethylcarbamate ,  furan 
derivatives,  psoralens,  safrole) 

C  !ranherry  Sauce 
(eugenol,  furan  derivatives) 

Sweet  Potato 

(cyanogenetic  glycosides,  furan 
derivatives ,  nitrate) 


1  >ESSERTS 

Pumpkin  Pie 

(myristicin,  nitrate,  safrole) 

Apple  Pie 
(acetaldehyde ,  glycosides,  isofla- 
vones, phlorizin,  quercetin,  safrole 

BEVERAGES 
Coffee 

(benzo( a) pyrene,  caffeine,  chloro- 
genie  acid,  hydrogen  peroxide, 
methylglyoxal,  tannins) 

Water 
( nitrate) 


American  counterintelligence  and  covert  oper- 
ate ins  have  always  heen  i  if  little  value  at  hest,  and 
nn  >rall\  and  pi  ilitically  dangen  his  (m  it  t<  >  mentii  >n 
en  mi  imicalh  expensive)  at  wi  irst.  Ames  declares: 

The  espi<  mage  business,  as  carried  oui  hy  the  (  1 A 
and  ,i  few  other  American  agencies,  wan  and  is  ,i 
self-serving  sham,  carried  i  >ur  hy  careerist  hureaiu  rats 
who  hav  e  managed  to  deceive  several  generatit his  of 
Amerit  an  p<  'Ik  \  makers  and  the  public  ah  nit  hi  >th 
the  necessity  and  the  value  of  their  work  [Empha- 
sis added.] 

Despite  his  treachery,  Ames  has  long  heen  in  a 
posit mn  to  knew  whereof  he  speaks  concerning 
American  intelligence.  Thus  it  is  imperative  that  we 
examine  the  traitor  Ames's  critic  isms 
and  see  it  the\  hold  any  water  at  all. 

Jl  he  American  intelligence  system  is  as  old  as 
the  republic  itself,  having  been  born  during  the 
Revolution  with  the  organization  of  the  Conti- 
nental secret  service,  commanded  hy  one  of 
C  iei  >rge  Washington's  iru  >st  trusted  lieutenants,  the 
dashing  dragoon  Major  Benjamin  Tallmadge.  F<  »r 
the  follow  ing  175  years,  America's  intelligence 
community  concerned  itself  precisely  with  intel- 


ligence, the  gathering  of  useful  information  con- 
cerning other  nations  of  the  wi  irld  that  could  he 
used  hy  elected  officials  and  cabinet  appointees. 
F< )  a  very  large  extent,  Americans  pi  u  ir  to  1  *-H  1 
were  able  to  hold  themselves  above  the  quag- 
mires of  spying,  bribery,  and  assassination  that 
had  tor  so  many  centuries  characterized  diplo- 
matic affairs  in  other  parts ,  ,\  the  wi  irld. 

More  than  any  other  event  or  condition,  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  changed  all 
that.  The  December  7,  1941,  disaster  was  seen 
within  both  the  government  and  the  military 
largely  as  an  intelligence  failure.  Gn  mndhreaking 
.American  cryptologists  had  played  a  vital  role 
in  protecting  American  security  hy  intercepting 
and  decoding  top-level  Japanese  communica- 
tions, but  our  intelligence  experts  and  military 
high  command  were  not  able  to  interpret  those 
dispatches  so  as  to  avoid  the  Japanese  attack. 
The  tac  i  that  Pearl  1  larh  »r  might  w  ell  have  been 
unavoidable — that  every  nation  in  the  world  is 
vulnerable  to  surprise  attack  it  the  attacker  is  de- 
termined and  clever  enough — was  tor  the  mosl 
part  disregarded  during  the  panic  that  followed  the 
aiiack.  It  in  the  future  intelligence  was  sutti - 
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vened  the  aseno  s  charter  and  badly  tarnished  the 
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"hat  had  become  a  large  and  costly  bureaucratic 
er.r.r.  :r.  .:-  .  ••.  -  right,  \arious  attempts  were 
made  dunn*  the  l°7Cs  to  control  both  the  cost 
and  the  tocus  of  the  CIA.  but  any  hopes  ror  re- 
rorm  were  quashed  when  President  Reagan  ap- 
pointed \\  illiam  Casey  to  head  the  agency.  Casey 
-    "hi         •  •   the  ear!       >  of  the    LA,  and 

•  .  -         -  - 

!v  operational  status  were  the  qualities  he  prired 
:.  :  the  rganiration.  Under  Casey,  the  CIA  im- 
mersed ::-e.:  m  ever:  operations  in  places  such 
as  Afghanistan  t  with  some  success^  and  Central 
tabi 

while  tailing  to  appreciate  a  process  that  was  pro- 
ceeding simultaneously  and  that  was  as  important 
the  -      pse  ot  the  S 

In  other  parts  or  the  world,  the  CIAs  newlv 
rejuvenated  operational  bent  caused  a  further 
eroding  or  the  agency's  research-and-analvsis  runc- 
ti  n  that  was  dangerous  and  even  deadly.  The 
case  or  Lebanon  was  typical.  The  CLA  did  not  do 

.         rt  • 

-  me  cases,  intense  anri- Americanism  or  Lebanon's 
various  wamng  factions  and  thus  failed  to  avert  the 
death  or  Amencan  marines  at  their  Beirut  barracks 
in  October  I  ^r>5  and  the  kidnapping  of  .Amencan 
;    ;    -    >  -  >tat 

o  _  ■  .  tortured  t 

When  the  Lnited  States  ventures  onto  for- 
_        ;xpectt    t     "  in 
o    .         _  -   -  -  » with  at  least 

•  .  -  •  "  .  "        .    .ro-  ?ur  rr  m  _crar.  r.  t 

n  this  tasl 
■  <  kept  its  at- 

tention riveted  on  locales  where  it  can  eneage  in 

-        -        •     .  Cenn 
ca *  rather  than  on  places  where  its  function  is  nec- 
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essarily  more  analytical  (such  as  Lebanon).  Thus 
tlic  CIA's  taste  tor  operations  has  not  helped 
— has,  in  fact,  harmed — the  pursuit 
of  American  interests  abroad. 


H\  I  hn\  Martin  From  "Alternative  Punishments  /or  the 
Wu  .  t  rwmtai,"  in  the  Fall  issue  <>/ Mouth2Mouth, 
ii  magazine  j<rr  teenagers  In  an  mtroducuny  now,  Mar- 
tin argues  mat  thi-  caning  <>f  American  weruifpr  Michael  Fay 

■ 

i     •:,  %  . .'  ,•■,!<••. >iim'»tt\  f/utl  "re- 
Martin  i«  i 
- 
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X~^.nd  so  we  return  to  the  words  of  Aldrich 
Ames.  It  may  be  true  that  he  overstates  his  case 
w  hen  he  says  that  "the  espionage  business,  as  car- 
ried out  by  the  CIA  and  a  few  other  agencies,  was 
and  is  a  self-serv  ing  sham."  But  when  we  search 
through  the  rubble  of  tailed  overseas  operations,  it 
is  almost  always  the  CIA  that  turns  up  underneath. 

1  he  American  system  of  government  has  from 
its  inception  embodied  advances  that  have  made 
us  the  "last  best  hope  of  mankind";  but  there  have 
been  regrettable  lapses  in  that  march,  lapses  that 
may  yet  undo  the  good.  Our  acceptance  of  varieties 
of  international  conduct  that  we  had,  prior  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  consistently  rejected  as  immoral  and 
unnecessary  ranks  in  its  dark  magnitude  with  the 
failure  to  include  blacks  and  women  in  the  promise 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  with  the 
extermination  of  the  American  Indians.  This  ought 
to  mean  far  more  than  the  incalculable  econom- 
ic cost  <  »f,  i  >r  even  the  threat  posed  to  our  Consti- 
tution by,  overseas  intelligence  operations. 

The  rejoinder  to  this  admittedly  familiar  com- 
plaint has  generally  been  that,  whatever  the  moral 
cost,  the  United  States  must  have  intelligence. 
But  that  rejoinder  is  laced  with  historical  igno- 
rance; for  the  United  States  has,  in  fact,  always 
had  intelligence.  True,  it  was  not  such  that  it 
could  protect  us  from  Pearl  Harbor,  but  there  is 
n< )  intelligence  operation  that  could  have  or  can 
now  guarantee  such  protection.  There  are,  quite 
simply,  limits  to  what  intelligence  can  do:  in  this 
as  in  so  many  fields,  the  responsibility  of  modern 
Americans  is  to  leam  and  accept  those  limitations. 

The  practical  implications  of  these  conclu- 
sions are  fairly  clear.  Senator  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan  (D.,  N.Y.)  will  be  right  if  he  puts  for- 
ward a  bill,  as  he  has  suggested  he  may,  that  pro- 
pi  'si  s  an  end  to  the  CIA;  but  he  will  be  misguided 
if  he  advocates  the  reassignment  of  the  CIA's  du- 
ties to  other  agencies.  Once  the  CIA  is  gone,  we 
should  push  hard  to  make  all  American  intelli- 
gence services  nonoperational  beyond  the  basic 
g<  >al  <  if  divining  foreign  intentions  by  studying  for- 
eign actions  and  communications. 

Even  given  such  a  program  of  reform,  of  course, 
mistakes  will  continue  to  be  made:  we  will  listen 
to  some  of  the  wrong  conversations,  anger  allies 
occasionally,  and  even  impose  on  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  from  time  to  time.  But  these 
will  be  regrettable  rather  than  repugnant  blunders; 
in  committing  them  we  will  look  far  more  like  the 
essentially  honorable  republic  we  once  were  than 
like  an  Italian  Renaissance  city-state,  which  is 
what  our  international  conduct  for  the  last  half- 
century  has  suggested. 
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humor,  and  a  steady  retreat 


Essays  by  Lewis  H.  Lapham, 
editor  of  Harper's  Magazine . 

Fortune's  Child  is  a  scathing 
commentary  on  the  squandering 
of  our  American  fortune.  Lapham 
uses  as  examples  of  the  habit  of 
extravagance  subjects  as  diverse 
as  the  worship  of  the  Kennedy 
family,  the  childishness  of  the 
media,  and  the  rhetoric  of  envi- 
ronmentalism.  Taken  together, 
the  essays  examine  the  pathology 
of  self -enchantment  that  has  led 
to  a  dissolute  foreign  policy,  a 
general  1  o  s  s  o  f  courage  and 
from  the  idea  of  democracy. 


A  wise  and  comic  indictment  of  the  postwar  generation's  steward- 
ship  of  the  national  estate,  by  one  of  America's  most  respected  writ- 
ers. 

This  first  paperback  edition  includes  a  new,  updated  introduction 
by  the  author. 


AVAILABLE  IN  BOOKSTORES  EVERYWHERE  OR  ORDER  THROUGH  THE  HARPER'S 
MA<  iAZINE  "BOOKSHELE"  ADVERTISEMENT  ELSEWHERE  IN  THIS  ISSUE 


n  'mul  "I  ntitlcd," by  John  Snyder  .An  exhibit  of  new  work  by  Snyder  n-dl  be  on  display  next  month  at  the  Buckley  Gallery,  in  Minneap 


[Self -Port  rait) 

GIRL  WONDER 

From  Flic  Story  of  Mary  MacLane,  by  Mary 
MacLane,  first  published  in  1902,  when  MacLane 
uus  twenty  I  he  book,  taken  from  MacLane  s  diary, 
so/d  nearly  100,000  copies  in  its  fi'rsi  month; 
MacLane  went  on  to  write  for  the  New  York  World 
and  the  Chicago  Sunday  Inhune,  among  other 
newspapers  In  1917  she  wrote  and  sinned  in  Men 
NX  no  I  lave  Made  Love  to  Me,  an  autobiographi- 
cal film  She  died  in  1929.  Mac  Lane's  diary  is  in- 
i  luded  in  Tender  I  )arkness,  a  new  anthology  o)  her 
u Tilings  edited  by  Elisabeth  Pruitt  and  published  by 
Vnemaihy  &  Brou  n 

| 

»        vomankind  and  of  nineteen  years,  will 
i  set  d<  nvn  .is  full  and  frank  .i  pi  irtrayal 
if  myself,  Man  MacLane,  tor  whom 
the  w.  -rid  i  <  >nt, mis  iK  >t  ,i  parallel. 

I  aii!  c<  nv  i     ed  >  4  this,  t,  n  |  ,un  t  »dd. 

I  .iin  distinctly  original,  innately  and  in  de- 

I  havi  in:  •   i  quite  unusual  intensity  of  life. 

■ 

I  am  a  phi!  |  !k  i  of  my  own  good  peripatet- 
I  i  are  neulu  i        "In  tv  >r  for  wrong — my  con- 


My  Nr. mi  is  ,i  conglomeration  of  aggressive 
versatility. 

1  have  reached  a  truly  wonderful  state  of  mis- 
erable morbid  unhappiness. 

I  have  attained  an  egotism  that  is  rare  indeed. 

1  know  myself,  oh,  very  well. 

All  this  const  i tutes  oddity.  1  find  therefore  that 
I  .im  quite,  quite  i »dd. 

I  hav  e  hunted  for  even  the  suggestion  of  a  par- 
allel among  the  several  hundred  persons  that  I  call 
acquaintances.  Bui  in  vain.  There  are  people  of 
varying  depths  and  intricacies  of  character,  hut 
there  is  hoik-  to  compare  with  me. 

I  ,iin  charmingly  original.  1  am  delightfully  re- 
freshing. I  am  startlingly  Bohemian.  I  can  talk  to 
a  roomful  of  dull  people  and  compel  their  inter- 
est, admiration,  and  astonishment.  1  do  this 
s>  imetimes  for  my  own  amusement.  1  am  a  rather 
plain -featured,  insignificant -looking  creature, 
hul  I  have  a  graceful  personality.  I  have  a  pretty 
figure.  I  .mi  well  set-up.  And  when  1  choose  to 
i. ilk  111  my  charmingly  original  fashion,  embel- 
lishing my  conversation  with  many  quaint  lies, 
I  have  a  certain  very  noticeable  way  with  me,  an 
"air." 

I  do  not,  howev  er,  exert  myself  often  in  this 
way-  partly  because  1  can  sometimes  foresee, 
from  the  character  of  t  he  assembled  company, 
thai  my  performance  will  not  have  the  desired 
effect.  For  I  am  a  genius,  and  genius  at  close 


range  .11  times  carries  itself  unconsciously  10 
the  point  where  it  becomes  so  ini  ing  thai 
11  is  atrocious  anJ  cannot  be  carried  further 
without  having  somewhat  mildly  disastrous 
results. 

Always  I  t;ilk  about  myself  on  .111  occasion  oi 
this  kind.  Indeed,  my  conversation  is  on  .ill  01 
casions  devoted  directly  or  indirectly  to  myself. 

At  the  age  < if  nineteen  I  km  iw  t hat  I  .1111  .1  ge- 
nius. 

I  know  I  am  .1  genius  more  than  any  genius 
that  has  lived. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  the  wi irlcl  w  ill  never  km  >\v 
this. 

.And  as  1  think  of  it  1  wonder  it  angels  are  not 
weeping  somewhere  because  of  it. 


[Autobiography] 

A  WRITER'S 

(VERY)  EARLY  YEARS 

From  "Biography  oj  a  Prose  Style,"  by  I  \iniel  I  lar- 
ris,  in  the  Summer  issue  of  Salmagundi.  /  larris's  ar- 
ticle "Making  Kitsch  from  All  )S"  appeared  in  thejidy 
issue  11/  1  larper's  Magazine. 

i  am  eight  years  old,  and  I  am  writing  my 
homesick  sister,  Lynn,  wh<  >  is  spending  the  sum- 
mer at  C  'amp  Far  1  L  >ri:<  >ns,  languishing  c  iver  wie- 
nie roasts  and  moping  through  campfire 
sing-alongs.  She  has  been  badgering  my  parents 
to  force  me  to  send  her  a  letter,  which,  in  my 
callous  disregard  ti  >r  what  seems  to  me  nothing  but 
mushy  sentimentality,  I  write  only  under  the 
direst  threats  of  being  grounded  or  having  my 
twenty-tive-cent  allowance  revoked.  It  is  the  sole 
remaining  letter  from  my  childhood  and  thus 
ground  zero  of  my  prose  style,  the  nucleus  from 
which  everything  1  have  written  since  has 
emerged: 

I  )ear  Lynn, 

I  am  hav  ing  tun  Hammy  got  out  today,  ITiis  is 
one  ol  the  thing  thai  happened  to.  Mary  Margrel 
couldent  find  her  aracecer  she  looked  and  looked  I 
li  u  >k  in  my  desk  and  there  11  was 

Last  night  1  here  was  a  fire  we  saw  the  fire.  1  miss 
you  two 

Li  >vc  I  'an 

Beneath  the  chaos  of  this  dyslexic  note,  one 
can  see  it  m  it  the  seeds  i  if  my  later  pn  ise  sty  le  then 
at  least  a  characteristic  attitude  t<  ward  the  act  1  it 
writing — specifically,  a  snide  disesteem  for  my 
very  first  audience,  my  woebegone  sister.  Even 
here  in  these  imhecilic  paragraphs,  whose  lagged 
letters  steer  a  drunken  c<  >urse  abi  ive  and  belt  >w  1 1  le 
paper's  ruled  lines,  it  is  pi  issible  t(  1  discern  a  hint 


[Press  Release] 

A  MIRROR 

FOR  THE  REFLECT!  V  i 


From  it  press  release  issued  last  summer  by  the  Irw 
Mirror  Company  in  New  York  (  its.  A  I2"xl2" 
True  Mirror  costs  $195. 

T 

M.  he  True  Mirn  ir  (  ompany  has  c  reated  a  mir- 
ror that  will  revolutionize  the  way  people  view 
themselves.  (  Constructed  from  two  mirrors  posi- 
t it  med  at  an  exact  90  degree  angle,  the  [rue  Mir- 
ror reflects  true  images  of  its  viewers;  it  does  not 
reverse  images  the  way  all  <  ither  mirn  irs  dt 1  When 
a  persi  m  looks  m  an  i  irdinary  mirn  u'  and  raises  his 
right  arm,  what  he  sees  is  his  image  raising  the  arm 
i  m  the  left  side.  In  a  True  Mirn  >r,  the  reflet  t  ii  m  ac  - 
tually  raises  the  right  arm;  the  mirn  >r  thus  pn  ivides 
a  true  picture  of  how  he  appears  to  others.  This 
can  result  in  key  improvements  in  styles  of  ban 
and  clothing,  especially  it  the  style  is  purposely 
asymmetrical.  For  example,  wearing  a  beret  at 
different  angles  pn  iduces  entirely  different  K  ><  >ks. 
By  using  the  True  Mirn  ir,  a  pers<  in  can  determine 
whit  h  It  11  ik  truly  suits  him  the  best. 

For  some,  the  True  Mirror  has  an  additional, 
much  deeper  effect:  it  reveals  hidden  aspects  of 
their  inner  selves.  Viewers  n<  itice  that  ct  rtain  qual- 
ities appear  in  the  True  Mirn  >r  thai  they  never  saw 
before,  especially  what  can  he  best  described  as 
their  "inner  spark"  1  ir  "light  "  d  his  is  p<  issibly  a  re- 
sult 1  if  the  split  between  the  left  brain  and  the  right 
brain.  Because  the  brain  has  tw<  1  different  parts,  it 
sends  different  messages  fr<  im  each  side,  these  mes- 
sages appear  on  different  sides  of  the  face,  where 
they  merge  to  form  personality  By  reversing  the  two 
sides,  a  typical  mim  >r  presents  a  \  isii  in  thai  is  quite 
different  from  the  real  person;  what  one  sees  in 
the  True  Mim >r  is  much  m< ire  lifelike. 

This  feature  <  if  the  True  Mirn  ir  will  help  pet  >- 
ple  understand  why  1 ithers  react  ft  1  them  the  way 
t hex  do  It  w  ill  she »w  them  who  they  actually  are 
and  what  they  really  want  out  of  lite. 

t  'i  uimicms  fn  >m  viewers: 

"IL  iw  often  1  have  It « iked  in  mirrors  and  no- 
ticed that  the  pieces  and  parts  don't  flow.  This  True 
Mirn  >r  she  iwed  me  that  i  am  beautiful  within  and 
without." 

"Is  this  who  1  really  am .'  No  w<  mder  other  peo- 
ple relate  to  me  differently  than  I  expect." 

"Thank  yt  >u  ft  ir  pn  ividing  an  1  mtside  metht  >d  ft  >r 
inner  v  ision.  You've  taken  a  prop  of  vanity  and 
mined  11  into  a  tool  tor  grow  th." 


ki  \i  >ini  ;s  !l 


PREFAB  :E  TO  AN 
OMN1B1  :S  REVIEW 
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time  is  pining  away  during  her  first  weeks  at  col- 
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preceding  letter  is  now  explicit,  having  hardened 
into  the  priggish  stance  or  a  sarcastic  old  man 
who  can  scarcely  bring  himself  to  put  pen  to  pa- 
per, so  bothersome,  so  beneath  his  dignity  does  he 
rind  the  routine  or  earn  ing  on  small  talk  with  an 
r  like  n     i s tei 
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SO  1  WROTE  VOL:  SO  THERE:: 

[ 

I  open  the  letter  by  mrantiliring  mv  reader 
and  then  by  insulting  her.  putting  her  in  her 
.    .         rut    ns  like 
r  satistact  n 
•  _  -     -    ke  mvself 

:hai       ot  1         2  in  touch 
iiitectivc 
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t  p rose 
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/HOMAS  JEFFERSON  WISHED  TO  BE  REMEMl  D 
MORE  FOR  THE  FOUNDING  OF  A  COLLEGE 
THAN  THE  FATHERING  OF  A  COUNTRY. 

On  August  30,  1995,  a  country  won't  be  founded,  but  a  new  college  will. 
The  Honors  College  at  Adelphi  in  Garden  City,  45  minutes  from  New  York  City. 
Its  aim,  like  Jefferson's  200  years  ago,  is  to  prepare  the  next  generation  of 

leaders  in  government,  science,  the  arts,  the 
professions  and  business. 

Despite  the  portrayal  of  today's  generation  as 
subjects  of  circumstance  rather  than  makers  of 
history,  we  take  an  optimistic  view.  We  have 
established  the  Honors  College  to  ensure  our 
students  know  they  can  be  the  best. 

We  believe  we  can  accomplish  this  through 
a  comprehensive  education  that  will  feature 
Adelphi 's  nationally  recognized  Core  Curriculum; 
an  Honors  College  program  of  studies  built  on 
a  radical  interpretation  of  the  ideas  that  will 
take  the  Western  tradition  into  the  twenty-first 
century,  helping  to  assure  the  vitality  of  our 
civilization;  a  Mentors  Program  that  pairs  each 
student  with  a  distinguished  faculty  member 
as  advisor  and  guide;  and  an  Honors  College  Residence  that  creates  an 
environment  where  students  and  faculty  work  and  live  side  by  side. 

After  four  such  intellectually  charged  years,  graduates  will,  in  the  words 
of  Adelphi's  President,  Peter  Diamandopoulos,  "possess  the  qualities  that  will 
prove  crucial  in  the  coming  decades:  intellectual  discernment,  sound  judgment, 
unrestricted  imagination  and  moral  courage."  ; 

Qualities  that  can  only  give  our  Honors  College  students,  /j^^" 
and  with  them  our  nation,  a  very  good  shot  at  life,  liberty  and    'J  '- 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  in  the  21st  century.  \  commitment  to  intellect 

THE  HONORS  COLLEGE  AT  ADELPHI 
FOUNDED  1995  NEW  YORK 

For  more  information  on  the  Honors  College  at  Adelphi  or  to  schedule 
a  meeting  with  Dean  Richard  Keith  Garner,  call  1-800-ADELPHI. 
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>4  Adelphi  University 


I 

si ,  I 

e  .  i  .v.]  aesthete. 

I 

i.  f.nnilv  mellowed  into  rhe  deadly  earnest- 
ness -'I  t he-  diaries  i  kept  between  the  ages  ol 
seventeen  and  twenty-two.  Comprising  some 
SCO  to  "00  pages  <  >t  dense  prose  poems  win  ten  in 
biblical  cadences,  these  vapid  meditations  give 
us  direct  access  to  the  mind  ot  an  irrepressible  ver- 
bose poseur  in  the  throes  of  an  act  that  is  seldom 
documented,  the  psychologically  complex  pro- 
cess ol  teenage  sell-invention.  1  lere  is  .1  typical 
ent  r\ : 

September  10,  NTt 
I  ,1111  - 1 1 r  1 1 1  ^  h\  the  window  writing  words  that 
hold  my  sadness  in  theii  hands,  that  touch  me  like 
.1  hreere.  I  .mi  thinking  oi  the  loss  I  gave  my  moth- 
el  and  the  ki^  tli.it  she  returned,  and  both  were 
soti  .is  .1  petal  that  tell  from  its  flower  to  mv  hand, 
suit  .is  .1  blade  of  grass  and  both  so  lonely. 

I  here  will  come  ,1  time  when  < >ne s  soul  unfolds 
like  1  loth,  and  one  will  be  amazed  how  it  unfolds  and 
untolds.  I  wish  thai  I  would  begin  to  untold  deep 
within  me,  to  unf*  >U  like  cloth,  to  hear  the  tokh  rus- 
tle  like  whispers,  and  to  feel  the  peace  of  disclosing 
1  'Ik's  soul  to  the  silence  thai  unfolds.  \i\  ( iod,  how 
w  ill  I  ever  find  my  treedom.'  I  low  w  ill  I  ever  break 
through  the  layer  after  layer  of  dead  self  that  traps 
me  in  this  cane  en  ms  h<  >le  1  it  mine? 

Although  it  is  central  to  the  theater  of  my 
notebooks  that  the  reader  believes  he  is  eaves- 
dropping on  an  act  of  solitude,  it  is  obvious  that 
I  am  convening  a  kind  of  literary  open  house,  a 
salon  in  which  a  vast  assembly  of  admirers  are 
huddling  an  >und  my  desk,  listening  in  admiratii >n 
as  I  whirl  about,  c  lutching  my  brow,  bar  from  be- 
ing spontaneous,  I  am  engaging  in  an  entirely 
disingenuous  sort  of  writing:  the  creation  of  an 
apocryphal  biography  of  the  artist  as  a  young 
man.  I  hese  are  not  journals  in  any  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word  but  memoirs  incognito  in  which  1 
stage-manage  my  own  image,  already  thinking 
ahead,  at  the  tender  age  of  seventeen,  to  the  sort 
ot  documentary  ev  idence  a  budding  celebrity 
would  need  in  order  to  prov  e  his  embryonic  great- 
ness to  unb(  >rn  tans.  I  hese  are  the  gh<  istwritten 
confessions  of  a  shameless  perjurer  who,  as  he 
writes,  invents  a  literary  past  by  plagiarizing  the 
bt>  igraphies  i  ■( « >ther  writers,  all  the  while  serv  ing 
as  his  own  Boswell,  a  built-in  scribe  dutiful- 
ly taking  down  the  dictation  of  an 
V  V        imaginary  master. 

w 

T  r    ,-rs ,  •  1  tribe  loathe  the  paper  trail  that 
1.  h  hi    -  to  out  present  posit  ion  and 


identities  we  leave  strewn  in  our  wakes  as  we  try 
i  ai  1  me  ill-tin  ing  costume  after  another.  In  fact, 
writers  are,  ironically,  the  worst  book  burners 
around,  systematically  effacing  our  traces,  burn- 
ing our  diaries,  obliterating  the  record — all  in  an 
effort  to  pretend  that  we  have  not  changed, 
have  not  developed,  were  always  exactly  as  you 
find  us  now,  having  sprung  like  Athena  from 
Zeus'  head,  fully  formed  and  armed  to  the  teeth. 
We  attempt  to  deceive  others  into  believing 
that  there  was  no  self-experimentation,  no  pos- 
ing, no  lying,  no  insincerity,  that  we  were  born 
with  a  fully  evolved  style — an  illusion  that  we- 
eding to  ferociously,  presiding  over  our  reputa- 
tions as  it  we  w  ere  our  own  bodyguards,  our  own 
curators,  the  executors  of  our  own  carefully 
bowdlerized  estates. 

N  ime  1  if  this  shame  stems  no  doubt  fr<  >m  a  be- 
lief central  to  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition:  that 
we  are  all  born  with  a  clearly  defined  character 
and  that  any  attempt  to  become  someone  else,  to 
imitate  Thoreau  or  Lao-tzu  or  Kierkegaard,  rep- 
resents an  unpardonable  act  of  self-betrayal,  ot  dis- 
loyalty to  some  sort  of  God-given  soul  or  tem- 
perament. Rut  because  neither  our  personalities 
ni  >r  1  nit  pr<  >se  styles  .ire  emanatii  ins  1  »f  an  intrin- 
sic sensibility,  such  a  view  seriously  misrepresents 
the  task  of  self-construction,  which  invariably 
involves  insincerity  and  impersonation,  the  pet- 
ty thefts  we  make  when  we  mimic  those  who 
hav  e  a  stronger  sense  of  selfhood  than  we  do.  To 
believe  otherwise,  to  burn  our  diaries,  to  turn  our 
backs  on  the  selves  th.it  we  have  been  in  the 
past,  is  the  ultimate  act  of  self-betrayal,  the  ulti- 
mate imposture,  one  tar  more  ludicrous  and  in- 
sincere than  the  poses  1  struck  111  nn  loathsome 
diaries. 

It  is  difficult  to  have  compassion  tor  oneself,  to 
make  peace  with  the  voices  that  .ire  still  speaking 
in  one's  style.  In  a  moment  ot  unusual  foresight 
when  I  was  eighteen,  I  imagined  what  it  would 
be  like  to  read  my  diaries  when  1  was  older: 

I  wonder  it  I  shall  ev  er  reread  these  words  again,  and 
it  so  what  I  shall  think  ot  them  when  I  am  old  and 
wise.  What  shall  1  see  in  mv  foolishness?  1  will  sure- 
ly be  kind  to  mv  youth,  tor  you  see  I  am  so  atraid  1 
will  be  unkind  to  myself  when  I  am  old  and  w  ise,  and 
ih.it  I  shall  disown  what  is  rightfully  mine — this 
foolish  blind  youth,  tins  inarticulate  clumsy  youth 
of  mine. 

1  was  always  writing  tor  posterity,  and  now  at 
last,  some  fifteen  years  later,  1  have  become  pos- 
terity. Although  it  would  be  asking  too  much  tor 
me  to  forgive  mv  former  excesses,  I  find  that  my 
heart  goes  out  to  this  strange  creature  from  the 
past,  and  1  find  myself  replying  that  while  1  can- 
not be  kind,  1  wall  not  disown  what  is  rightfully 
mine — this  foolish  blind  youth,  this  inarticulate 
clumsy  youth  of  mine. 
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SINS  OF  THE  FLESH 

From  "Meat"  by  Sallie  Tisdale,  in  the  Summer  is- 
sue "I  The  Antioch  Review,  risda/e  is  a  u»n- 
trihmmg  t'(//(n)  11/  Harper's  Magazine.  She  is  the 
author  0/ Talk  Dirty  to  Me:  An  Intimate  Philos- 
ophy "I  Sex,  /wMi'shed  this  mouth  f>\  Duubleiluy 
and  based  on  her  essay  in  the  February  l^1'.'  issue 
oj  I  larper's. 

i  went  to  ilif  hutcl iers  several  times  .1  week  as 
.1  thiltl.  Meal  was  always  in  in\  lilt'  I  he  butch- 
er shop  was  jusl  tK  iwn  the  si  reel  from  oui  house, 
past  the  old,  squat  Carnegie  Library,  the  Elks 
Cluh,  ilic  (  iroceteria,  the  bakery,  and  the  hiy 
stucco  fire  department  w  ith  its  lony  driveway  I 
loved  the  Meat  Market  best;  il  was  orderly,  with 
the  hushed  from  room  encased  in  windi  iws.  The 
floor  was  yolden  oak,  shiny  and  clean,  facing  .1 
horseshoe  oi  white  metal  display  cases  curving 
away  like  the  fahrit  nt  spate  I  he  nr  held  the 
st ent  1  >t  t  lean  skin. 

I  would  l.i\  ni\  hoi  cheeks  against  the  cool 
ylass  and  yaze  .11  the  meat  inside:  flaci  id  steaks, 
roasts,  and  sausages  111  neat  n  iws  like  tile  i  >i  slim- 
^les  laid  atop  one  am  ither  in  patterns  1  >l  si  >tt  red, 
pink,  and  maroon.  I  knew  the  textures — they 
w  ere  in\  textures.  I  liked  to  examine  the  down  on 
my  leys,  the  way  the  irises  of  my  eyes  opened  and 


closed  when  I  turned  the  liyht  above  the  bath- 
room inn  n  'i  1  'II  and  1  >n,  the  intrit  ate  maze  1  •!  my 
belly  button  I  pullet  I  scabs  off  and  1  hewed  them, 
and  Ik  ketl  the  ooze  that  followed,  rhe  rump  roasi 
in  the  iss  t  .ise  made  .1  delicate  t  ur\  e,  the  t  urve 
11I  my  own  pliable  buttocks.  Me,  bui  noi  me. 

(  >n  panting  summer  days  oti!  basemenl  beck- 
oned, crowded  and  lifeless,  the  .111  cool,  musty, 
and  dun  after  the  glazed  sunliyhl  No  one  would 
find  me  there,  it  anyone  caret!  to  look  for  me. 
Mosi  1  it  the  small  basement  was  tilled  with  .1  freez- 
er, which  1 1 1  \  mother,  one  111  ,1  lony  line  ol  care- 
fully organized  women,  kepi  tilled  .is  ,1  he-dye 
ayainsi  catastrophe.  (I  'istantly,  11 1\  mi  ither's  voice 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs:  "Sin n  the  freezer!"-  trail- 
ing off  into  words  1  didn't  bother  to  hear.)  lis 
heavy  while  lid  seemed  to  lift  from  the  stiff  latch 
wiih  1  t  li el  and  swiny  up  so  thai  .1  waft  ol  the  freez- 
er's queer  d  >y  blew  in  my  face.  My  taut,  tanned  skin 
could  breal  he  ayain  in  rhe  damp.  I  here  was  often 
,1  whole  side  oi  heel  and  mi  ire  111  the  freezer,  br<  »- 
ken  up  amony  the  I  \  dinners  and  the  quarts  (it 
be. in  s,  nip  and  ice  t  renin.  Each  cut  was  wrapped 
in  white  freezer  paper  and  labeled  w  11 1 1  a  rci I  wax 
crayon  in  stranye  abbreviat  ions:  "ELK  STK  4  ~" 
and  "P  (  I  K  >PS  -  6."  The  irregular,  heavy  pack- 
ets s.i  1  in  the  cold  trough  like  ,1  haphazard  pile  ol 
while  rocks  littered  with  fi u >d 

I  here  was  never  .1  meal  w  itlv  mi  meat;  e\'ery  af- 
1  erm  »  Ml  the  house  tilled  with  the  st  en  is  ,  it  tr  \  ni'j 
ml  and  roasting  flesh.  The  lony  dininy  table 


.    i       it  the 

volunteer  fireman,  and  every 
,  ..  ii  v\n  alarm  would  sound  during 
would  move  s,  t  i-t,  so  instinctively, 
<  ined  i  i  M.inJ  still:  the  knife  or  fork 
■>  d  (.ill-  to  the  table,  his  chair  scrapes 
ah  'ii_'  tin.-  floor,  we  children  scoot  out  of  his 
was  i-  In  thunders  past,  "Uoddammit!"  trails 
him  win  the  hack  door,  the  door  shuns,  and  sec- 
onds later  his  pickup  roars  out  of  the  driveway. 

On  quiet  nights  we  squabbled  tor  drumsticks, 
thick  hamhurgcr  patties,  the  fatty  end  of  the 
roast.  I  always  had  the  chicken's  hack  with  its 
fat,  heart-shaped  tail,  which  my  grandmother 
called  the  pope's  nose,  and  when  we  were  clone 
i tin  plates  were  littered  with  the  rays  of  hones. 

Buying  meat  was  like  this  every  time:  I  am 
with  m\  mother,  an  efficient,  plain  woman  with 
the  smell  of  academics  around  her.  She  much 
preferred  reading  to  cooking,  hut  she  cooked  ev- 
ery da\  1  he  hutcher,  Mr.  Bryan,  is  my  father's  Ivsr 
friend;  like  all  m\  father's  friends,  he  is  a  fire- 
man. I  le  stands  hehind  the  counter,  a  tall,  jolly 
man  with  a  hard,  round  Stomach  covered  m  a 
white  apn  >n  streaked  with  hl<  »<  k!  1  le  has  saved  his 
hest  meal  f(  >t  mv  m<  >ther,  kept  it  apart  f<  >r  her  in- 
spection: a  pot  roast,  a  particular  steak,  perhaps 
gihlet  s  (<  'i  her  spec  ial  dressing,  the  hard  nubhins 
ol  chicken  hearts  and  kidneys,  the  tiny  livers 
purple-red  like  gems  in  his  palm. 

Now  and  then  Mr.  Bryan  went  to  the  hack  of 
the  store  and  brought  my  mother  something 
realh  *pec  ial:  a  whole  beef  heart ,  balanced  like  a 
waxy  pyramid  <  >n  his  hands,  or  a  cow  's  tongue, » me 
of  m\  favorite  things.  Some-times  I  would  come 
into  the  kiti  hen  in  the  m<  iming  and  find  a  tongue 
sei  oin  waiting  tor  the  pot,  an  enormous  apos- 
trophe of  flesh  covered  in  pale  papillae.  Tongue 
takes  f<  >rever  to  cook,  boiling  tor  many  hours  on 
the  stove,  and  it  tilled  the  kitchen  with  a  tender 
mist  and  steamed  the  windows  gray.  When  it  w  as 
di  me,  m\  mi  ither  sliced  the  tongue  as  s(  >tt  as  an- 
gel cake  into  thin,  delicious  strips  unlike  any- 
thing else,  melting,  perfumed.  When  all  the 
!esi  of  the  world  wouldn't  bend, 

1  ngenuou.s  if  I  tell  y<  >u 

now  that  I  didn't  know  what  meat  was.  I  couldn't 

•  i  hitt  so  mon 
hard  to  com  ei\  e. 

■ 

mJ  I  w,is  i  ie\  i ! 


tor  meat.  And  if  you  had  leaned  over  me  when  1 
was  f  >ur  or  five  or  six  and  suggested  I  eat  an  an- 
imal, I  might  have  heen  shocked.  1  loved  ani- 
m  lis  more,  and  more  easily,  than  1  loved  my 
parents.  1  held  mv  old  dog,  a  dour  mongrel  Lab, 
tor  hours  in  my  room  sometimes,  telling  him 
what  I  couldn't  tell  anyone  else;  I  was  weak  with 
him  because  he  kept  my  secrets.  1  loved  horses, 
goats,  deer,  and  the  cattle  chewing  stupidly  by  the 
hack-road  fences;  in  my  bedroom  1  kept  lizards, 
snakes,  chameleons,  and  a  rat,  and  that  was  all  my 
mother  allowed.  And  it  was  my  mother  who  one 
day  told  me  where  meat  came  from,  as  though  it 
were  the  most  natural  thing. 

1  was  about  seven  when  I  asked,  that  age  when 
one  begins  to  see  the  depth  of  betrayal  in  the 
world,  that  one  can't  really  count  on  things  after 
all.  And  my  mother  answered  yes,  the  chicken  we 
ate  tor  dinner  was  the  same  as  the  chickens  down 
the  street  1  would  cluck  at  through  the  fence, 
the  ones  with  the  thick  white  feathers  that  tilled 
the  breeze.  The  peeled  skin  of  the  wieners  Mr. 
Bryan  gave  me  were  loops  of  intestine  washed 
clean,  and  their  pulp  a  ground  mash  of  bodies 
and  hones.  The  unbelievable  objects  had  a  name, 
a  face,  a  history;  the  sweet  and  salty  taste  was 
the  taste  of  blood,  the  same  as  my  blood.  It  came 
all  at  once,  like  a  blow,  that  pickled  pigs'  feet 
was  not  a  colorful  metaphor  hut  the  very  thing, 
th.it  I  had  eaten  a  pig's  foot,  and  much  more. 

I  lived  on  hare  noodles  and  peanut-butter  sand- 
wiches  tor  a  long  time  after  that.  I  wouldn't  allow 
my  mother  to  spoon  the  sausage-flavored  spaghet- 
ti sauce  onto  my  plate.  A  tew  years  later  it  seemed 
less  important,  the  resistance  too  hard.  Perhaps  I 
had  had  other  surprises;  it's  hard  to  remember 
w  hole  sections  of  those  years.  I've  gone  years  with- 
out eating  meat  as  an  adult,  and  years  when  1  was 
too  tired  not  to  eat  whatever  was  in  front  of  me. 
And  there  have  been  times  when  I  craved  flesh, 
when  1  broiled  and  roasted,  made  scratch  gravy  and 
giblet  dressing  like  my  mother's,  or  sat  at  my  long 
dining  table  with  steamed  clams  clattering  against 
my  fork,  times  when  1  kmged  tor  the  irreducible 
flavors  of  meat,  to  be  full  of  meat.  Yet  1  will  even 
now  find  myself  knocked  flat  sometimes  when  1 
see  meat  in  front  of  me  and  realize  what  I'm  do- 
ing. It's  a  heartfelt  knowledge;  it  is  visceral,  gut- 
level,  organic.  1  hold  the  steak  with  a  fork  and 
begin  to  cut  a  slice,  and  my  stomach  turns  upside 
di  iwn;  it  feels  as  it  I'm  cutting  my  own  flesh  oft  and 
that  I'll  choke  to  death  upon  it,  like  a  prison- 
er ted  his  own  treacherous,  boiled 


() 


ti  ingue. 


ne  shock  atter  another.  Breasts  and  hips 
and  hair,  more  of  the  pleasures  and  debts  of  flesh. 
I  began  to  bleed  several  days  a  month,  and  when 
I  sat  to  pee  the  smell  rose  up  yeasty  and  rich.  I 
found  furtive  darting  touches:  I  found  lips,  saliva, 
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tongues,  swc.it,  fingers.  My  dog  decayed  from  the 
inside  out,  and  stank  and  stumbled  and  licked 
the  mysterious  lumps  under  his  fur.  1  traced  his  ribs 
so  near  the  surface  the  day  before  he  died.  Then 
my  mother  yellowed  and  thickened  and  wept 
and  died,  and  my  father's  big  arms  hung  loose 
and  his  black  hair  turned  gray.  1  knelt  between  the 
knees  of  a  boy  a  little  <  ilder  than  myself  and  took 
his  penis  in  my  mi >uth,  and  smiled  n<  it  with  plea- 
sure or  appetite  but  with  triumph,  behind  the 
curtain  of  my  swaying  hair.  1  moved  out  to  the 
fleshy  edges  of  things,  and  finally  1  grew  w  ings  like 
angel  wings,  and  1  flew  away. 

The  word  "butcher"  comes — a  long  way  dow  n 
the  years — from  the  word  "buck."  1  [e-g<  >at.  They 
are  set  aside,  butchers,  into  their  <  »wn  unu  ms,  their 
own  neighborhoods,  their  own  bars,  set  aside.  1 
don't  know  if  it  means  anything  that  besides  Mr. 
Bryan,  my  father's  closest  friend  was  the  under- 
taker; it  may  not  be  anything  more  than  the  lim- 
its <if  a  small  town.  But  1  think  of  the  Butcher's 
Mass,  their  special  blessing,  and  the  sht'hitofl  i  >t  the 
Jews.  The  shochx't,  the  slaughterer,  who  must  he  pi- 
ous and  above  reproach,  must  he  as  swift  and  pain- 
less ,is  he  can  he  in  the  killing,  murmuring  a 
benediction  near  the  animal's  ear  and  following 


with  a  graceful  stn  >ke  across  the  throat.  1  think  <  »( 
Mr.  Bryan's  cleaver. 

The  Meat  Market  burned  down  on  a  hot  day 
under  a  blank  blue  sky.  It  was  apocalypse.  Ii  was 
a  great  tire.  1  stood  at  the  end  ol  the  alley  and 
watched  the  flames  spurt  out  the  hack  door  in 
gouty  hursts.  1  heard  a  shriek  ot  metal  inside  and 
guessed  the  white  metal  cooler  had  turned  red  and 
ignited  its  own  frost.  The  smoke  billowed  out 
the  hack  door  in  a  cottony  black  cloud,  and  I 
clapped  tin  hands.  Men  in  turnouts  and  hoots 
rushed  past  and  paid  me  n<  i  attentii  in,  and  I  saw 
my  father  paying  out  the  hose  from  the  pumper 
with  great  speed. 

The  meat  burned;  the  water  washed  it  clean. 
I  learned  latei  thai  Mr.  Bryan  had  inherited  the 
Meat  Market  from  his  father,  and  he'd  secretly 
hated  ti  all  those  years,  going  home  at  night  with 
the  stmk  ot  IT  h  .J  ( m  his  hands  and  hair.  He  is  still 
lolly  and  thick  fingered,  and  he  still  comes  hy  to 
visit  iu\  father,  who  is  tired  and  grutt  and  with- 
out cheer.  They  have  been  retired  from  tires,  too 
old  to  go  into  the  heat  and  pull  things  out.  For  my- 
self, 1  know  you  can't  he  cleansed  until  you  know 
how  dirty  you  really  ate.  1  still  h\  e  tar  away,  still 
seek  salvation  from  my  many  sins.  « 
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THE  REVOLT 
OF  THE  ELITES 

Have  they  canceled 
their  allegiance  to  America? 

By  Christopher  Lasch 

\\ 

T  T  hen  Ji  >sf  Ortega  v  I  'asset  published 
The  Revolt  oj  the  Musses  in  19  ■SO,  he  could  not  have  foreseen  a  time  when  it 
would  he  more  appropriate  to  speak  of  a  revolt  of  the  elites.  Writing  in  the 
era  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution  and  the  rise  of  fascism,  in  the  aftermath  of  a 
cataclysmic  war  that  had  torn  Europe  apart,  Ortega  attributed  the  crisis  of 
Western  culture  tt  i  the  "pi  >lit  ical  J<  >minati(  in  i  if  the  masses."  In  i  mr  time,  hi  >vv- 
ever,  the  chief  threat  seems  to  come  not  from  the  masses  hut  from  those  at 
the  top  of  the  social  hierarchy,  the  elites  w  ho  control  the  international  flow 
ot  money  and  information,  preside  over  philanthropic  foundations  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  manage  the  instruments  ot  cultural  produc- 
ts m,  and  thus  set  the  terms  <  >t  public  debate.  Members  i if  the  elite  have  K  >st 
faith  in  the  values,  or  what  remains  ,.f  them,  of  the  West.  For  many  people, 
the  very  term  "Western  civilization"  now  calls  to  mind  an  organized  system 
i  if  di  urn  nation  designed  t<  >  enft  iree  confi  >nnitv  t<  >  h  >urge<  "is  values  and  to  keep 
the  victims  of  patriarchal  oppressi<  in — \vi  mien,  children,  he  unosexuals,  pei  >- 
pie  i  >f  c<  ik  >r — in  a  permanent  state  i  >f  subjecti<  in.  in  a  remarkable  turn  <  >t  ev  ents 
that  confounds  our  expectations  about  the  course  of  history,  something  that 
Ortega  never  dreamed  of  has  occurred — the  revolt  of  the  elites. 

Fr<  mi  Ortega's  point  of  view,  •  me  that  w  as  widely  shared  at  the  time,  the  val- 
ue of  cultural  elites  lav  in  their  willingness  u  i  assume  respi  msihilirv  fi  >r  the  ex- 
acting standards  w  ithout  which  civilization  is  impossible.  The\  liv  ed  m  the 
service  of  demanding  ideals.  "Nobility,"  Ortega  w  rote,  "is  defined  hy  the  de- 
mands it  makes  on  lis — hy  obligations,  not  hy  rights."  The  mass  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  n<  i  use  t<  >r  <  ihligations  and  in  >  understanding  .  >t  what  they  im- 
plied, "no  feeling  t« >i"  [the]  great  historical  duties."  Instead,  be  asserted  the  "rights 
of  the  commonplace."  At  once  resentful  and  self-satisfied,  he  rejected  "ev- 
erything that  is  excellent,  individual,  qualified,  and  select."  Lacking  any  com- 
prehension of  the  fragility  of  civilization  or  the  tragic  character  >  if  history,  he 
was  concerned  only  w  ith  his  own  well-being  and  looked  forward  to  a  future 
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H  i.-Vi  '  >t  "lnnitU 1  i  issibilities"  and  "c<  >mplete  freedom."  His  many  failings  inlm 

ed  i  "lack  ot  romance  in  his  dealings  with  women."  Erotic  love,  a  derrfcj| 
mg  ideal  in  rs   wn  right,  had  no  attraction  for  him.  His  attitude  towar 
U  j  m  i  -TNSE         hody  was -e\  erely  practical:  he  made  a  cult  ot  physical  fitness  and  subr 

to  hygienii  regimens  th.it  promised  to  keep  it  in  good  repair  and  to  exrei 
!  I.HMEN  r>  [i  >ngevit\  Above  all,  however,  it  was  the  "deadly  hatred  of  all  that  is  n 
self  th.it  characterized  the  mass  mind,  a>  Ortega  described  it.  Incapable  of  H 
der  or  respect,  the  mass  man  was  the  "spoiled  child  of  human  history."™ 
mass  man,  according  to  Ortega,  ux>k  tor  granted  the  benefits  conferred  b\|h 
ilization  and  demanded  them  "peremptorily,  as  if  they  were  natural  rign 
Though  he  enjoyed  advantages  brought  about  by  the  general  "rise  of  the^ 
tone  level,"  he  felt  no  obligation  either  to  his  progenitors  or  to  his  pr 
I  lis  "incredible  ignorance  of  history"  made  it  possible  for  him  to  think 
present  moment  as  tar  superior  to  the  civilizations  of  the  past  and  to  fo[ 
moreover,  that  contemporary  civilization  was  itselt  the  product  of  cent 
of  historical  development,  not  the  unique  achievement  of  an  age  that  hac 
covered  the  secret  ot  progress  bv  turning  its  back  on  the  past. 

All  the  habits  of  mind  that  Ortega  attributed  to  the  masses  are  now,  II 
mit,  more  characteristic  ot  the  upper  levels  ot  society  than  ot  the  lower  or  | 
die  levels.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  ordinary  people  today  look  forward! 
world  of  "limitless  possibility."  Any  sense  that  the  masses  are  riding  the  v| 
of  history  has  lon'j  since  departed.  The  radical  movements  that  disturber 
peace  <  >t  the  twentieth  century  have  tailed  one  by  one,  and  no  successors  1 
appeared  on  the  horizon.  The  industrial  working  class,  once  the  mainst; 
the  socialist  movement,  has  become  a  pitiful  remnant  ot  itselt.  The  hope 
"new  social  movements"  would  take  its  place  in  the  struggle  against  capita  f 
which  briefly  sustained  the  left  in  the  late  Seventies  and  early  Eighties 
come  to  nothing.  Not  only  do  the  new  social  movements — feminism 
rights,  welfare  rights,  agitation  against  racial  discrimination — have  not 
in  common;  their  only  coherent  demand  aims  at  inclusion  in  the  domii. 
structures  rather  than  at  a  revolutionary  transformation  of  social  relatic 
The  masses  today  have  lost  interest  in  revolution.  Indeed,  their  polii, 
instincts  are  demonstrably  more  conservative  than  those  ot  their  self] 
pointed  spokesmen  and  would-be  liberators.  It  is  the  working  and  1c 
middle  classes,  after  all,  who  favor  limits  on  abortion,  cling  to  the  two-^ 
ent  family  as  a  source  of  stability  in  a  turbulent  world,  resist  experiments  v 
"alternative  lifestyles,"  and  harbor  deep  reservations  about  affirmative  ad 
and  other  ventures  in  large-scale  social  engineering.  Today,  it  is  the  ma:j 
not  the  elites,  who  possess  the  highly  developed  sense  of  limits  that  On 
identified  with  civilization.  Members  of  the  working  and  lower  middle  cl 
es  understand,  as  their  betters  do  not,  that  there  are  inherent  limits  on  hut 
control  over  the  course  of  social  development,  over  nature  and  the  b* 
over  the  tragic  elements  m  human  lite  and  history-.  While  young  protesst 
als  subject  themselves  to  an  arduous  schedule  ot  physical  exercise  and 
et  in.  o  mtrols  designed  to  keep  death  at  bay — to  maintain  themselves  in  as 
of  permanent  youthfulness,  eternally  attractive  and  remarriageable — Q 
nary  people,  on  the  other  hand,  accept  the  body's  decay  as  something  aga 
which  it  is  more  or  less  useless  to  struggle.  Upper-middle-class  liberals  h 
im  Hinted  a  crusade  t<  >  sanitize  American  society — to  create  a  "smoke-free 
vironment,"  to  cens(  >r  everything  from  pornography  to  "hate  speech,"  an 
the  same  time,  incongruously,  to  extend  the  range  of  personal  choice  in  n 
ters  where  most  people  feel  the  need  tor  solid  moral  guidelines. 

W  hen  confronted  with  resistance  to  these  initiatives,  members  ot  today's  e 
betray  the  venomous  hatred  that  lies  not  tar  beneath  the  smiling  face  of 
per-middle-class  benevolence.  They  find  it  hard  to  understand  why  their 
gienic  ci  inception  of  life  tails  to  command  universal  enthusiasm.  In  the  Uro 
States.  "Middle  America" — a  term  that  has  both  geographical  and  social 
plications — has  come  to  symbolize  everything  that  stands  in  the  way 
progress:  "family  values,"  mindless  patriotism,  religious  fundamentals 
riu  ism,  homophobia,  retrograde  views  of  women.  Middle  Americans,  as  tl 
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i  ar  rn  the  makers  of  educated  opinion,  are  lie  >pelessl\,  d<  iwdy,  untashion 
fa,  and  pr<  >vincial.  I  hey  are  at  once  absurd  and  vaguely  menacing  in  >i  he 
ire  they  wish  to  <  iverthn  >w  the  old  i  irdei  hut  precisely  hecause  their  dek  nsc 
i  appears  so  deeply  irrational  that  it  expresses  itself,  at  the  higher  reaches 
fti  intensity,  in  fanatical  religiosity,  in  ,i  repressive  sexuality  that  i  >c<.  asi<  m- 
'  erupts  into  vi<  >lence  against  vvt  mien  and  gays,  and  in  .1  patriotism  that  sup- 
ports imperialist  wars  and  .1  national  ethic  of  aggressive 
masculinity.  Simultaneously  arrogant  and  insecure,  the  new 
elites  regard  the  masses  u  ith  mingled  scorn  and  apprehen.sii  >n. 
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revolt  of  the  elites  against  older  conceptions  of  prudence  and 
I  ;traint  is  occurring  at  a  time  when  the  general  0  mrse  of  histi  try  no  1<  mger 

I  rs  the  leveling  of  social  distinctions  hut  runs  more  and  more  in  the  di- 
:  ion  ot  a  two-class  society  in  which  the  favored  tew  monopolize  the  ad- 
ages ot  money,  edueatii  >n,  and  pi  iwer.  It  is  undeniable,  of  course,  that  the 

J  torts  ot  modern  lite  are  still  distributed  tar  more  widely  than  they  were 
i  >re  the  Industrial  Rev<  ilution.  It  was  this  democratization  ot  comt<  >rt  th.u 
j  ;ga  had  in  mind  when  he  sp<  ike  1  it  the  "rise  » it  the  histi  >rk  level."  Like  main 

II  :rs,  Onega  was  struck  by  the  unheard-*  >t  abundance  generated  b\  the  mi  >d- 
i1  division  ot  labor,  by  the  transti  irmat  h  in  >  >t  luxuries  inn  >  necessities,  and 
J  he  popularizati(  in  ot  standards  ot  c(  >mti  >rt  and  c<  mvenience  f<  irmerly  ion- 
Id  to  the  rich.  These  tacts — the  material  fruits  ot  modernization — are 
1  in  question.  In  our  time,  however,  the  democratization  ot  abundance — 
'expectation  that  each  generation  would  enjoy  a  standard  ot  living  beyond 
"'reach  ot  its  predecessors — has  given  way  to  a 'reversal  in  which  age-old 
dualities  are  beginning  to  reestablish  themselves,  sometimes 

t  frightening  rate,  sometimes  so  gradually  as  to  escape  notice, 
[eopie  in  the  upper  20  percent  ot  the  income  structure  now 
Itrol  halt  the  country's  wealth.  In  the  last  twenty  years,  only 
I/ have  experienced  a  net  gain  in  family  income.  In  the  brief  years 
he  Reagan  Administrat  i<  >n  alt  me,  their  share  1  >t  the  natii  mal  in- 
le  tose  from  41 .5  percent  to  44  percent.  The  middle  class,  gen- 
E  isly  defined  as  those  w  ith  incomes  ranging  from  $15,000  to 
?,000  a  year,  declined  fr<  mi  61  percent  1  >t  the  pi  ipulat  1011  in  1 970 
:2  percent  in  1985.  These  figures  convey  onl\  a  partial,  imper- 
:  impression  ot  momentous  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  a 
[arkably  short  period  ot  time.  The  steady  growth  ot  unemploy- 
nt,  now  expanded  to  include  white-collar  workers,  is  more  re- 
ding. So  is  the  growth  ot  the  "contingent  labor  force."  The 
fiber  ot  part-time  jobs  has  doubled  since  1 980  and  in  >w  amounts 
?  quarter  ot  all  available  jobs.  No  doubt  this  massive  growth  1  >t 
•-time  employment  helps  to  explain  why  the  number  of  work- 
Izovered  by  retirement  plans,  which  rose  from  22  percent  to  45 
Kent  between  1950  and  1980,  slipped  back  to  42. (1  percent  h\ 
16.  It  also  helps  to  explain  the  decline  in  union  membership 
:  the  steady  erosion  ot  union  influence.  All  these  developments,  in  turn, 
S-ct  the  loss  ot  manufacturing  j<  >bs  and  the  shift  ti  1  an  ec<  momv  increasingly 
|;d  on  information  and  services. 

he  upper  middle  class,  the  heart  ot  the  new  professional  and  manageri- 
ilites,  is  defined,  apart  from  its  rapidly  rising  income,  not  mi  much  by  its 
1'ilogy  as  by  a  way  ot  lite  that  distinguishes  it,  more  and  more  uiimistak- 
f,  from  the  rest  1  >t  the  population.  This  way  of  lite  is  glami  >n  ilis,  gaudy,  si  >me- 
jes  indecently  lav  ish.  The  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  professional  and 
jftagerial  classes,  w  hich  make  up  most  of  the  upper  20  percent  of  the  in- 
le  structure,  derives  in  large  part  from  the  emerging  marital  pattern  in- 
;antly  known  as  "assortative  mating" — the  tendency  of  men  to  marry 
nen  who  can  be  relied  on  to  bring  in  income  more  or  less  equivalent  to 
r  own.  Doctors  used  to  marry  nurses;  lawyers  and  executives,  their  sce- 
nes. Now  upper-middle-class  men  tend  ti  1  marry  wi  mien  ot  their  1  iwn  c  lass, 
ness  or  professional  associates  with  lucrative  careers  of  their  ow  n.  "What 
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it  die  $60  Ot  '0  lawyer  marries  an<  ither  $60,000  lawyer,"  Mickey  Kaus  asl 
his  hook  7  V  Knd  of  Equality,  "and  the  $20,000  Jerk  marries  a  $20,000  cl 
Then  the  difference  between  their  incomes  suddenly  becomes  the  di 
ence  hei  ween  r  I  20,000  and  $40,000";  and  "although  the  trend  is  still  malj 
in  the  iru  •  >me  statistics  In  rht  l<  >w  average  wages  of  women,"  Kaus  addsii 
i  ih\  ious  to  praetii  ally  every*  me,  even  the  experts,  that  something  like! 
i-  in  fact  happening."  It  is  unnecessary  to  seek  further  for  an  explanatid 
feminism's  appeal  to  the  professional  and  managerial  class. 

How  should  this  new  social  elite  he  described?  Their  investment  in 
cation  and  mfi  >rmai  ion,  as  <  >pp<  ised  to  pr< >perty,  distinguishes  them  trorr 
rich  k  turgei  >isie,  the  asc  endanc  y  of  which  characterized  an  earlier  stage  of 
italism,  and  in  >m  the  i  ild  pr<  iprietary  class — the  middle  class,  m  the  strict  s 
of  the  tenn — thai  once  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  populatu >n.  These  groups  j 
stitute  a  "new  class"  only  in  the  sense  that  their  livelihood  rests  not  so  n 
on  the  ( wnership  i  >(  pn  iperty  as  on  the  manipulation  of  information  and  J 
fessional  expertise.  They  embrace  too  wide  a  variety  of  occupations — hro. 
bankers,  real-estate  promoters  and  dev  elopers,  engineers,  consultants  ( 
kinds,  systems  analysts,  scient ists,  dc >ct< >rs,  publicists,  publishers,  editors 
vertising  executives,  art  directors,  moviemakers,  entertainers,  journa 
telev  ision  producers  and  directors,  artists,  writers,  university  professors- 
be  described  as  a  "new  class"  or  a  "new  ruling  class."  Furthermore,  they 
a  common  political  outlook. 

In  Secretary  of  Labor  Robert  Reich,  the  new  American 
has  found  its  philosopher.  Reich's  category  of  "symbolic  anal 
-        in  his  book  The  Work  <>j  Nations  serves  as  a  clumsy  but  useful, 

■  pirical,  and  rather  unpretentious  description  of  the  new  elite.  T 
ZZZZZ       are  people,  as  Reich  des(  ribes  them,  who  live  in  a  world  of  abstj 

_        concepts  and  symbols,  ranging  from  stock-market  quotations  td 

■  v  isual  images  produced  by  Hollywood  and  Madison  Avenue, f 
;         who  specialize  in  the  interpretation  and  deployment  of  symt 

information.  Reich  contrasts  them  with  the  two  other  principal 
egories  of  labor — "routine  producers,"  who  perform  repetitive  t 
and  exercise  little  control  ov  er  the  design  of  production,  and 
person  servers,"  wh<  ise  w<  irk  also  consists  of  the  routine,  for  the  r, 
part,  bur  "must  be  prov  ided  person-to-person"  and  therefore  i 
not  be  "sold  worldw  ide."  It  we  allow  tor  the  highly  schematic 
necessarily  imprecise  character  of  these  categories,  they  corresp 
closely  enough  to  everyday  observation  to  give  us  a  fairly  accu 
impression  not  only  of  the  occupational  structure  but  of  thee 
structure  of  American  society  today.  The  "symbolic  analysts" 
c  learly  rising  in  w  ealth  and  status  while  the  other  categories,  wl 
make  up  80  percent  of  the  population,  are  declining. 
Reic  h's  p<  irtrair  <  if  the  "syrnk  die  analysts"  is  extravagantly  flattering.  Ir 
eves,  thev  represent  the  best  and  brightest  in  American  life.  Educated  at "( 
private  schools"  and  "high-quality  suburban  public  schools,  where  they 
tracked  through  advanced  courses,"  thev  enjoy  every  advantage  their  do'! 
parents  c  an  provide. 

I  heir  Kmc  hers  and  pn  'less,  irs  are  attentive  t<  i  their  academic  needs.  Thev  havd 
cess  n>  state-of-the-art  sc  ience  laboratories,  interactiv  e  computers  and  video' 
tenis  in  the  classroom,  language  lakiratories,  and  high-tech  school  libraries.  T 
i.  lasses  are  relatively  small;  their  peers  are  intellectually  stimulating.  Their  pari 
lake  them  to  museums  and  cultural  events,  expose  them  to  foreign  travel,  and  I 
them  music  lessons.  At  home  are  educational  hooks,  educational  toys,  edit 
tional  videotapes,  microscopes,  telescopes,  and  personal  computers  replete  with 
latest  educational  software. 

I  hese  privileged  young  people  acquire  advanced  degrees  at  the  "best  [t 
versities]  in  the  w  orld,"  the  superiority  of  which  is  proved  by  their  abilif 
attract  foreign  students  in  great  numbers.  In  this  cosmopolitan  atmospnj 
thev  i  ivercome  the  pn  ivincial  folkw  ays  that  impede  creative  thought,  accorc 
ii  h  "Skeptical,  curious,  and  creative,"  they  become  problem  solvers 
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■  Hence,  equal  to  any  challenge.  I  Inlikc  those  who  engage  in  mind  nmnh  Tl  II:  (  i(  X  )|  )  I  11  1 
i'  rout  ines,  they  love  their  work,  which  engages  them  in  lifelong  learning 
i  endless  experimental  u  m. 
I  )ld-fashi<  med  intellectuals  ten  J  low.  irk  In  themselves  and  t<  >  he  jealous         "INSIGHTS  "  "INb(  )RM 
i  possessive  aboui  their  ideas.  By  contrast,  the  new  Im.hu  workers  pro- 
bers of  high-quality  "insights"  in  .1  variety  of  fields  ranging  from  market-         AN1 )  PR(  )FbSSK  )NAI.  (  i( 
l  and  linance  to  art  and  entertainment    operate  best  in  teams.  i~heir 

tacity  tn  collahorate"  promotes  "system  thinking"-  -the  ability  to  see 
1  Mems  in  their  totality,  to  ahs<  irh  the  fruits  of  c<  illective  experimental  ion, 
1  to  "discern  larger  causes,  consequences,  and  relationships."  Since  their 
I  k  depends  s,  1  heavily  « >n  "netw<  irking,"  they  settle  in  "speciali:ed  ge<  (graphic 
1  kets"  populated  by  people  like  themselves.  d  hese  privileged  c<  immunities — 
I  nbridge,  Silicon  V  illey,  1  U  >llywi  n  »d — heo  nne  "w<  mdrously  resilient"  cen- 
1  ot  artistic,  technical,  and  promotional  enterprise.  These  new  workers 
1  esent  the  epitome  of  intellectual  achievement,  in  Reich's  admiring  view, 

■  of  the  good  life  c  1  mceived  as  the  exchange  i  if  "insights,"  "infi  irmai  i<  m," 
prntession.il  gossip. 

he  geographical  concentration  of  knowledge  producers,  once  it  reaches 
itical  mass,  incidentally  provides  a  market  for  the  growing  class  of  "in- 
1  ;on  servers"  who  cater  to  their  needs.  "It  is  no  accident,"  says  Reich, 


hat  Hollywi  >od  is  home  to  a  conspicuously  la  rue  number  of  voice  coaches,  tenc- 
ig  trainers,  dancing  instructors,  perti  irmers'  agents,  and  suppliers  of  photograph  - 
;,  acoustic  an  J  lighting  equipment.  Also  found  111  c  li  ise  proximity  are  restaurants 
,-ith  prec  isely  the  righl  ambience  favt  ired  by  pn  iducers  wi  w  ling  di recti  irs  and  direc  tors 
.'ooing  screenwriters,  and  evcryi  >nc  in  1  li  illywi « >d  w< ><  ung  everyi  ine  else. 

n  versal  admission  to  the  class  of  "creative"  people  would  best  meet 
!  ch's  ideal  >  if  a  demi  icratic  st  iciety,  but  since  this  g<  >al  is  t  learly  unattainable, 

I  j next  best  thing,  presumably,  is  a  society  composed  of  "symbolic  analysts" 

II  their  hangers-i  >n.  The  latter  are  themselves  0  insumed  with  dreams  <  if  star- 
j  n  but  are  ci  intent,  in  the  meantime,  to  live  in  the  shack  iw  1  if  the  stars,  wait- 
t  to  be  discovered.  The\  are  symhiotically  united  with  their  betters  in  the 
•  itinuoiis  search  for  marketable  talent  thai  can  be  compared,  as  Reich's 
Jigery  makes  dear,  only  to  the  rites  of  courtship.  One  might  add  the  more 
pdiced  1  ihservat  ion  that  the  circles  1  if  p«  ivver— finance,  gi  ivernment,  art,  en- 
s  ainment — ov  erlap  and  become  increasingly  interchangeable. 

hough  Reich  turns  to  Hollywood  for  a  particularly  compelling 
:  mple  of  the  "wondrously  resilient"  communities  that  spring  tip 
ferever  there  is  a  concentration  of  "creative"  people,  his  description  of 
I  new  kind  of  elite  community  fits  the  nation's  capital  as  well. 
Ishington  becomes  a  parody  of  Tinseltown;  executives  take  to  the 
Ivaves,  creating  overnight  the  semblance  of  political  movements;  movie 
as  become  political  pundits,  even  presidents;  realm  and  the  simulation 
reality  become  more  and  more  difficult  to  distinguish.  Ross  Perot 
nches  his  presidential  campaign  from  Larry  King  Live.  Hollywood  stars 

•  a  prominent  part  in  the  Clinton  campaign  and  flock  to  Clinton's 
fjugural,  investing  it  with  the  glamour  of  a  Hollywood  opening.  TV 
dhormen  and  interviewers  become  celebrities;  celebrities  in  the  w  orld  of 
1  jrtainment  take  on  the  role  of  social  critics.  The  boxer  Mike  Tyson 
lies  a  three-page  open  letter  from  the  Indiana  prison  where  he  is  serving 
x-year  term  for  rape  condemning  the  President's  "crucifixion"  of  ham 
Inier.  The  star-struck  Rhodes  scholar  Robert  Reich,  prophet  of  the  new 
rrld  of  "abstraction,  system  thinking,  experimentation,  and 
illaboration,"  joins  the  Clinton  Administr.it  ion  in  the  incongruous 
aacity  of  secretary  of  labor — administrator,  in  other  words,  of  the  one 
1  'gory  of  employment  ("routine  production")  that  has  no  future  at  all 
acording  to  his  own  account)  in  a  society  composed  of  "symbolic 
1  lysts"  and  "in-person  servers."  Only  in  a  world  in  which  words  and 
ijiges  hear  ever  less  resemblance  to  the  things  they  appear  to  describe 
'  ild  it  be  p<  issible  f<  ir  a  man  like  Reich  t<  1  refer  to  himself,  w  ith<  ml  irony . 
ecretary  of  labor  or  to  write  so  glowingly  of  a  society  governed  by  "the 
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hi--!  .mJ  ;iu  hnghtest."  (The  last  tunc  the  best  and  the  brightest 
control  i  'in  country,  they  dragged  it  into  a  protracted,  demoralizing 
in  Sciithe.'  :  \Mii,  from  which  the  country  still  has  not  fully  recovered 
The  ar  g.mcc  >  'i  the  elite,  in  its  rev  olt  against  civilizing  limits,  shoulc 
he  contus  •  i  with  the  pride,  characteristic  ot  aristocratic  classes,  that  rest 
the  inheti'  nice  oi  an  ancient  lineage  and  on  the  obligation  to  defend  its  1 
i  >r.  Neither  valor  and  chivalry  nor  the  code  of  courtly,  romantic  love, ' 
which  ihesi  ■  .ilues  .ire  closely  associated,  has  any  place  in  the  world  vie 
•he  nest  and  the  brightest.  A  meritocracy  has  no  more  use  for  chivalry 
valor  than  a  hereditary  aristocracy  has  tor  brains.  Although  hereditary 
v  .intakes  plav,  an  impt  >rt.int  part  in  the  attainment  ot  professional  or  manag 
»t  itu.s.  the  tieu  class  has  to  maintain  the  fiction  that  its  power  rests  or 
telligence  alt  me.  1  lenc  e  it  has  little  hmih-  i  if  ancestral  gratitude  or  of  an  c 
gation  to  live  up  to  responsibilities  inherited  from  the  past.  It  thinks  of  i 
is  a  self-made  elite  owing  its  privileges  exclusively  to  its  own  efforts.  E 
the  concept  (if  a  republic  of  letter-,  which  might  he  expected  to  appeal  toe 
w  uh  such  a  large  stake  in  higher  education,  is  almost  entirely  absent  from  t 
frame  i  it  reference. 

Menu  icratic  elites  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  a  community,  even  a  commu 
i  t  the  intellect,  that  reaches  into  both  the  past  and  the  future  and  is  cot 
tuted  by  an  awareness  ot  inrergenerarional  obligation.  The  "zones"  and  "i 
works"  admired  by  Retch  bear  little  resemblance  to  communities  in 
traditional  sense  of  the  term.  Populated  by  transients,  they  lack  the  cont! 
ity  that  derives  from  a  sense  of  place  and  from  standards  ot  conduct  self-c 
sciously  cultivated  and  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
"community"  ot  the  best  and  the  brightest  is  a  community  of  contempora 
in  the  double  sense  that  its  members  think  ot  themselve 
agelessly  \  <  mthtiil  and  that  the  mark  t  if  this  y<  luthfulness  is  j 
cisely  their  ability  to  stay  on  top  of  the  latest  trends. 

ie  identification  and  promotion  of  "the  best  and  the  brightest"  is 
meritocratic  ideal.  Meritocracy,  however,  is  a  parody  est  democracy.  It  ot 
opportunities  tor  advancement,  in  theory  at  least,  to  anyone  with  the  tal 
t<  >  seize  them;  but  "opportunities  to  rise,"  as  R.  H.  Tawney  pointed  out  in  Eq 
ity  "are  no  substitute  for  a  general  diffusion  of  the  means  of  civilization, 
the  "dignity  and  culture"  that  are  needed  by  all  "whether  thev  rise  or  n. 
Social  mobility  does  not  undermine  the  influence  of  elites;  it  anything,  it  hi 
to  solidifv  their  influence  by  supporting  the  illusion  that  it  rests  solely  on  rt 
it.  Furthering  upward  mobility  merely  strengthens  the  likelihood  that  el 
will  exercise  power  irresponsibly,  precisely  because  they  recognize  so  ; 
obligations  to  their  predecessors  or  to  the  communities  thev  profess  to  le 
Their  Lick  ot  gratitude  disqualifies  meritocratic  elites  from  the  burder 
leadership,  and.  in  any  case,  they  are  less  interested  in  leadership  than  in 
caping  from  the  common  lot — the  very  definition  of  meritocratic  succe: 
The  inner  logic  of  meritocracy  has  seldom  been  more  rigorously  expo 
than  m  the  British  writer  Michael  Young's  dystopian  novel,  The  Rise  of 
Meritocracy  1870-2033  ( 1959),  a  work  written  in  the  tradition  of  Tawr 
G.D.H.  Cole.  George  Orwell.  E.  P.  Thompson,  and  Raymond  W'tllia; 
Young's  narrator,  a  historian  writing  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  twenty-r 
century,  approvingly  chronicles  the  "fundamental  change"  of  the  centurya 
a  halt  beginning  around  1S70 — the  redistribution  ot  intelligence  "hetwt 
the  c  l.is>cv"  "By  imperceptible  degrees  an  aristocracy  ot  birth  has  turned 
tt  i  an  aristocracy  of  talent."  Thanks  to  industry's  adoption  ot  intelligence  t< 
ing,  the  abandonment  of  the  principle  ot  seniority,  and  the  growing  mtluei 
ot  the  school  at  the  expense  of  the  family,  "the  talented  have  been  given ij 
opportunity  to  rise  to  the  level  which  accords  with  their  capacities,  andt 
lower  c  lasses  consequently  reserved  tor  those  who  are  also  lower  in  abilil 
In  Young's  world,  a  doctrinaire  belief  in  equality  collapsed  in  the  face  of^ 
practical  advantages  of  an  educational  system  that  "no  longer  required) 
clever  to  mingle  with  the  stupid." 


l  Hint/"  imaginal  ive  pr<  ijet  t  u  >n  sheds  a  great  tie-al  i  >l 
ted  States,  where  .1  seeming  democrat  it  system 
.  i(i  results  1 1 1 . 1 1  are  tar  tn  nn  dcnit  n.  rai  it     segregat i<  m 
)l  tor  manual  labor,  collapse  of  the  common  schoi 


■lii  on  trends  in  the 
1  elite  ret  ruitment 
I  si    ial  1  lasses,  con 
,  loss  of  a  0  >mm<  >n 
:  ire.  As  Young  do*  rihes  n ,  meritocracy  has  the  effect  ol  making  elites  tin  ire 
1  re  than  ever  in  their  pri\  ileges  (which  can  in  iw  he  seen  as  the  appn  mriate 
ird  1  'I  diligent  e  and  hrainpow  er)  wink  nullifying  w<  >rking-t  lass  <  >pp<  >si- 
.  "The  best  way  to  defeat  1  >pp<  >sirion,"  Youngs  historian  i  ihservcs,  "is  .  .  . 
i  opriating  and  educating  the  hest  children  of  the  lower  classes  while 
are  still  young."  Liberals  and  conservatives  alike  ign< ire  the  real  i >bjet - 
to  meritocracy— thai  ii  drains  talent  away  from  the  Ii  >wer  classes  and  thus 
ivi-s  them  <  'I  effec  tive  leadership    and  content  themselves  with  dubious 
ments  to  the  effect  that  educat  ion  di  >es  not  live  up  to  its  promise  of  fos- 
ig  social  mobility.  1 1  11  did,  they  seem  to  imply,  no  one  w<  iuld  presumably 
;  any  reasi  >n  to  complain.  I  hi  »se  whi  1  are  left  behind,  kn<  iwing  that  "they 
:  bad  every  chance,"  cannot  legitimately  complain  about  their 
'Fi  ir  the  first  time  in  human  history  the  intern  >r  man  has  nc  >  ready 
icss  tm  his  self-regard."  Ii  should  not  surprise  us,  then,  that 
it<  >c  racy  also  generates  an  ( ihsessive  «.  <  intern  with  "self-esteem." 
new  therapies  (sometimes  known  collectively  as  the  recovery 
■ement)  seek  to  counter  the  oppressive  sense  ot  failure  in  those 
■  tail  t<  1  climb  the  educat i<  mal  ladder  even  while  they  leave  in- 
the  existing  structure  of  elite  recruitment— the  acquisitii  >n  of  ed- 
ional  credentials. 

ai  aristocracy  of  talent  is  supertit  ially  an  attractive  ideal,  which 
;ar.-  t<  >  distinguish  dem<  icrac  ies  fr<  mi  societ  ies  based  on  hered- 
,  privilege.  Meritocracy,  however,  turns  out  to  be  a  contradic- 
1  in  terms:  the  talented  retain  main  1  if  the  vices  <  it  aristt  icracy 
|wut  its  virtues.  Their  snobbery  lacks  any  acknowledgment  oi 
iprocal  obligations  between  the  favored  tew  and  the  multitude. 
.  lough  they  are  full  ( if  "compassii  m"  t<  ir  the  pi  ><  >r,  they  eanm  it 
[aid  to  subscribe  to  a  the<  »ry  of  m  iblesse  1  iblige,  which  would  im- 
1  willingness  to  make  a  direct  and  pers<  <n.  1 1  contribution  to  the 
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but, 


[lie  gi  11  >d.  Obligat  h  in,  like  everything  else,  has  been  depersi  >n- 
:d;  exercised  through  the  agency  of  the  state,  the  burden  of  sup- 
ping 11  talK  not  on  the  professional  and  managerial  c 
proportionately,  on  the  lower  middle  and  working  classes.  The  policies 
:  meed  by  new  -c  lass  liberals  1  in  behalf  1  it  the  di  iwntn  idden  and  i  ippressed — 
Ial  integratii  in  of  the  public  schi  nils,  fi  >r  example — require  sacrifices  tn  im 
the  ethnic  minorities  who  share  the  inner  cities  with  the 
pour,  seldom  from  the  suburban  liberals  who  design  and  sup- 
thi  ise  policies. 


r 


m  alarming  extent,  the  privileged  classes — by  an  expansive  defi- 
i  m,  the  ti  ip  20  percent — have  made  themselves  independent  n<  it  1  inly  <  if 
jnbling  inelustri.il  cities  but  ot  public  services  in  general.  They  send  their 
Jdren  to  priv  ate  schools,  insure  themselves  against  medical  emergencies 
|nrolling  in  company-supported  plans,  and  hire  priv  ate  security  guards  to 
Sect  themselves  against  the  mounting  violence.  It  is  not  just  that  they  see 
(  ioint  in  paying  tor  publn.  services  they  no  longer  use;  many  of  them 
|e  ceased  t>  1  think  1  if  themselves  as  .Americans  in  any  impi  irtant  sense,  im- 
1  ited  in  America's  destiny  ft  >r  better  i  ir  wi use.  1  heir  ties  ti  1  an  intematii mal 
|ure  i  if  wi  irk  and  leisure — i  if  business,  entertainment,  infi  irmatii  m,  and  "in- 
)  latu  m  retrieval" — make  many  members  1  if  the  elite  deeply  indifferent  t<  1 
1  prospect  ot  national  decline, 
he  market  in  which  the  new  elites  1  iperate  is  n<  >w  intematii  mal  in  sci  >pe. 
1  ir  fi  irtunes  are  t  ied  u  1  enterprises  that  i  iperate  acn  >ss  nat  11  mal  b<  iundaries, 

I  y  are  mi  >re  ci  mcemed  with  the  smi  >oth  functii  ming  1  if  the  system  as  a  whi  >le 

I I  with  an v  ot  its  parts.  Their  Ii lyalties — it  the  term  is  not  itself  anachn >- 
lie  in  this  context — are  international  rather  than  regional,  national,  or  lo- 
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<.      I~hey  have  more  in  comm<  m  with  the  ir  ci  mnterparts  in  Brussels  or 
Kong  than  w  ith  the  masses  of  Americans  nor  yet  plugged  in  to  the  netvw 
ot  global  communications. 

In  the  b  irderless  global  economy,  money  has  lost  its  links  to  natiorvq 
David  Ru  t!,  who  spent  sev  eral  months  in  Los  Angeles  collecting  materufo 
his  hook  /  os  Angeles:  ( 'ajntal  of  the  Third  World,  reports  that  "at  least  tu  o 
three  times  a  week  ...  I  could  depend  on  hearing  someone  say  that  thffl 
lure  'belonged'  to  the  Pacific  Rim."  The  movement  of  money  and  pop'.; 
tion  across  national  borders  has  transformed  the  "whole  idea  of  plal 
according  to  Rieff.  The  privileged  classes  m  Los  Angeles  teel  more  kinii 
with  their  a  mnterparts  in  Japan,  Singapore,  and  Korea  than  with  most  of  l| 
own  countrymen. 

The  changing  class  structure  of  the  United  States  mirrors  changes  thai! 
taking  place  all  over  the  industrial  world.  In  Europe,  referenda  on  unificafl 
have  revealed  a  deep  and  widening  gap  between  the  political  classes  andi 
more  humble  members  of  society,  who  tear  that  the  European  Economic  On 
munity  will  be  dominated  by  bureaucrats  and  technicians  devoid  of  any 
ings  of  national  identity  or  allegiance.  Even  in  Japan,  the  very  moduo 
successful  industrialization  in  the  last  two  or  three  decades,  public-opinii  >n  [11 
conducted  in  1987  revealed  a  growing  belief  that  the  country  could  no  hue 
be  described  .is  middle-class,  ordinary  people  having  tailed  to  share  in  the 
fortunes  accumulated  in  real  estate,  finance,  and  manufacturing. 

Outside  of  the  industrial  democracies,  with  their  increasing 
cial  polarization,  the  global  disparity  between  wealth  and  poi 
tv  has  become  so  glaring  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  review 
evidence  of  growing  inequality.  In  Latin  America,  Africa, 
large  parts  of  Asia,  the  sheer  growth  in  numbers,  together  v' 
the  displacement  of  rural  populations  by  the  commercializan 
of  agriculture,  has  subjected  civic  lite  to  unprecedented  stral 
Vast  urban  agglomerations — they  can  scarcely  be  called  citie 
have  taken  shape,  overflowing  with  poverty,  wretchedness, 
ease,  and  despair.  Paul  Kennedy  projects  twenty  of  rh 
"megacities"  by  2025,  each  with  a  population  of  1 1  millior 
more.  Mexico  City  will  already  have  more  than  24  milium 
habitants  by  the  year  2000;  Sao  Paulo,  more  than  23  million;  ( 
cutta,  1 6  million;  Bombay,  15.5  million.  As  the  collapse  of  c 
lite  in  these  swollen  cities  continues,  not  only  the  poor  but 
so  the  middle  classes  will  experience  conditions  unimaginab 
few  years  ago.  Middle-class  standards  ot  living  can  be  expec 
to  decline  throughout  what  is  all  too  hopefully  referred  t< 
the  developing  world.  In  a  country  like  Peru,  once  a  prosper 
nation  with  reasonable  prospects  of  evolving  parliamentary 
stitutions,  the  middle  class  for  all  practical  purposes  has  ceased  to  exis 
A  middle  class,  as  Walter  Russell  Mead  reminds  us  m  his  study  ot  the 
clining  American  empire,  Mortal  Splendor,  "does  not  appear  out  of  thin 
Its  power  and  numbers  "depend  on  the  overall  wealth  of  the  domestic  eo 
omy";  and  in  countries,  accordingly,  where  "wealth  is  concentrated  in 
hands  iif  a  tiny  oligarchy  and  the  rest  ot  the  population  is  desperately  pc 
the  middle  class  can  grow  to  only  a  limited  extent.  . . .  |lt|  never  escape: 
primary  role  as  a  serv  ant  class  to  the  oligarchy."  Unfortunately,  this  desc 
tion  now  applies  to  a  growing  list  of  nations  that  have  prematurely  read 
the  limits  i  >t  economic  development,  countries  in  which  a  rising  "share  of  tl 
ow  n  national  product  goes  to  foreign  investors  or  credito 
Such  a  fate  may  well  await  even  industrial  nations  like 
United  States. 

he  world  of  the  late  twentieth  century  thus  presents  a  curious  sp 
t  ic  le.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  now  united,  through  the  agency  ot  the  mark 
a-  it  never  was  before.  Capital  and  labor  flow  freely  across  political  bout 
aries  that  seem  increasingly  artificial  and  unenforceable.  Popular  culti 


ivvs  in  then  wake,  t  )n  the  other  hand,  trihal  loyalties  have  seldom  been 
i  'gressively  pr<  >m<  ited.  Religious  and  ethnic  warfare  breaks  out  in  one  coun- 
I  ifter  another:  in  India  and  Sri  Lanka,  in  large  parts  of  Africa,  in  the  for- 
i  Sov  iet  Union  and  the  former  Yugoslavia, 
is  the  weakening  of  the  nation-state  that  underlies  both  these  devel- 
ients — the  movement  toward  unitization  and  the  seemingly  contradie- 
<  movement  toward  fragmentation.  The  state  can  no  longer  contain 
^  lie  conflicts;  nor  can  it  contain  the  forces  leading  to  globalization.  He- 
lically, nationalism  comes  under  attack  from  both  sides:  from  advocates 
:hnic  and  racial  particularism  and  also  from  those  w  ho  argue  that  the  on- 
ope  of  peace  lies  in  the  internationalization  of  everything  from  weights 
measures  to  the  artistic  imagination. 
.  ears  that  the  international  language  of  money  will  speak  more  loudly 
J  i  local  dialects  inspire  the  reassert  ion  of  ethnic  particularism  in  Europe, 
le  the  decline  of  the  nation-state  weakens  the  only  authority  capable  of 
ling  ethnic  rivalries  in  check.  The  revival  of  tribalism,  in  turn,  reinforces 
!  active  cosmopolitanism  among  elites.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  Robert 
:h,  notwithstanding  his  admiration  f<  >r  the  new  elite  of  "symbolic  analysts," 
>  prov  ides  one  of  the  most  penetrating  accounts  of  the  "darker  side  of 
:  nopolitanism."  Without  national  attachments,  he  reminds  us,  people 
e  little  inclination  to  make  sacrifices  or  to  accept  responsibility  for  their 
;  ons.  "We  learn  to  feel  responsible  tor  others  because  we  share  with  them 
unmon  history  ...  a  common  culture ...  a  c<  >mm<  in  fate."  The  denatii  >nal- 
:  ion  of  business  enterprise  tends  to  produce  a  class  of  cosmopolitans  who 
:  themselves  as  "world  citizens,  but  without  accepting  .  .  .  any  of  the  obli- 
|ion<  that  citizenship  in  a  polity  normally  implies."  Rut  the  cosmopoli- 
:  ism  of  the  favored  few,  because  it  is  uninformed  by  the  practice  <  if  c  itizenship, 
lis  out  to  be  a  higher  t<  >rm  i  if  parochialism.  Instead  <  if  suppi  irting  public  Ser- 
bs, the  new  elites  put  their  money  into  the  improvement  of  their  own 
:  -enclosed  enclaves.  They  gladly  pay  for  private  and  suburban  sch<  ><  »ls,  pri- 
b  police,  and  private  systems  <  if  garbage  c<  Election;  but  they  have  managed 
:elieve  themselves,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  of  the  obligation  to  contribute 
die  national  treasury.  Their  acknowledgment  of  civic  obligations  does  not 
bnd  bey<  >nd  their  i  iwn  immediate  neighborhoods.  The  "secession  i  if  the  sym- 
|ic  analysts,"  as  Reich  calls  it,  pr<  ivides  us  with  a  particularly  striking  instance 
die  revolt  of  elites  against  the  constraints  of  time  and  place. 
1  he  decline  of  nations  is  closely  linked  to  the  global  decline  <  if  the  middle 
|s.  It  is  the  crisis  of  the  middle  class,  and  not  simply  the  growing  chasm  he- 
|  en  wealth  and  poverty,  that  needs  to  be  emphasized  in  a  sober  analysis  of 
»  prospects.  Ever  since  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  fortunes 
die  nation-state  have  been  bound  up  with  those  of  the  trading  and  man- 
fcturing  classes.  The  founders  of  modern  nations,  whether  they  were  ex- 
tents of  royal  privilege  like  Louis  XIV  or  republicans  like  Washington  and 
.  tyette,  turned  to  this  class  for  support  in  their  struggle  against  the  feudal 
bility.  A  large  part  of  the  appeal  of  nationalism  lay  in  the  state's  ability  to 
liblish  a  common  market  w  ithin  its  boundaries,  to  enforce  a  uniform  sys- 
|i  of  justice,  and  to  extend  citizenship  both  to  petty  proprietors  and  to  rich 
rxhants,  alike  excluded  from  power  tinder  the  old  regime.  The  middle 
!>s  understandably  became  the  most  patriotic,  not  to  say  jingoistic  and  mil- 
:  istic  element  in  society.  But  the  unattractive  features  of  middle-class  na- 
Sialism  should  not  obscure  its  positive  contributions  in  the  f<  >rm  of  a  highly 
'I  eloped  sense  of  place  and  a  respect  f<  ir  historical  continuity — hallmarks  of 
\  middle-class  sensibility  that  can  he  appreciated  more  fully  now  that  mid- 
class  culture  is  everywhere  in  retreat.  Whatev  er  its  faults,  middle-class  na- 
i  talism  provided  a  common  ground,  common  standards,  a  common  frame 
reference  with*  nit  which  s<  iciety  dissolves  into  nothing  more  than  contending 
5  ions,  as  the  founding  fathers  of  America  understood  so  well.  The  revolt 
die  masses  that  Ortega  feared  is  no  longer  a  plausible  threat.  But  the  revolt 
die  elites  against  time-h<  inored  traditions  of  locality,  <  ibligation,  and  restraint 
r|y  yet  unleash  a  war  of  all  against  all.  ■ 
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A  government  destroyed  by  popular  referendum 

By  Peter  Sehrag 


( '.alifornia  presents  the  promise  and  challenge  con- 
tained  at  the  very  heart  oj  the  American  dream; 
haw  probably  more  than  at  any  other  place  or  time, 
the  shackles  oj  the  past  arc  broken.  In  helping  to 
create  the  society  o)  the  future,  a  man  is  limited  on- 
ly by  the  strength  oj  his  ambition,  the  dimension  oj 
his  concern  and  the  depth  oj  his  courage  to  face  the 
dangers  oj  his  own  creation. 

— George  IV  Leonard, 


1^ 


'y  now  the  image  of  California  in  decline 
looms  as  large  in  the  conventional  media  w  isdom 
.in  the  Golden  State-triumphant  cliches  of  a 
generation  ago-  -"this  HI  1 )( irad<  >,"  as  Time  mag- 
azine had  put  it  in  1969,  that  was  to  he  "the 
mirror  of  America  as  it  will  become."  Hardly 
anyone  ment  i<  ins  the  sunshine  these  days,  <  »r  the 
heai  lies,  ,  ir  the  heaut  itul  young  families  an  >und 
the  pool,  or  the  new  lifestyles  thai  all  America 
will  soon  emulate,  or  ht  >vv  the  University  of  Cal- 
iti  irnia  is  wall-to-wall  with  c  yc  lotn  ins  and  Nobel 
laureate-,  or  how  the  state's  higher-education 
system  is  accommodating  absolutely  all  comers 
hi  little  or  no  c<  >st. 

today,  California  classrooms  are  among  the 
tiio-i  crowded  in  the  country;  many  schools  op- 
erate w  ithout  libraries,  without  counselors,  with- 
out  nurses,  without  art  or  music,  with  greatly 
diminished  curncular  ottering-.  And  what'-  true 
f<  ir  the  schools  i- 1 me  lc >r . »ther  services  that  have 
no  powerful  constituencies:  children's  protective 
services,  probation,  public  health.  Main  cities 
have  -hut  d<  iwn  swimming  and  wading  pooh  be- 
nd fi  ..v   *  tiu  Sai  i  iincnri  i 

■ 


cause  they  cannot  be  safely  maintainec 
fenced  playgrounds  have  been  shut  becausi 
the  danger  presented  by  cracked  and  splintt 
structures.  Some  counties  have  closed  their  p 
lie  hospitals  and  their  mental-health  tacilii 
creating  more  work  for  the  police.  In  Me 
County,  lack  of  funds  compelled  the  supervi 
last  December  to  vote  ro  close  all  of  the  coin 
nineteen  public  libraries,  although  volunt 
and  donations — from  public  employees,  fi 
waitresses  giving  a  portion  of  their  tips — are  rr 
aging  to  keep  them  open  three  days  a  w  eek.  In 
capital  city  of  Sacramento,  the  central  puhl 
brary  manages  to  stay  open  barely  thirty-r 
hours  ,i  week  and  is  never  open  after  6:00 
some  branches  are  open  no  more  than  a  coi 
of  days  a  w  eek.  The  library  in  Tulare  County 
year  sent  out  appeals  for  donations  with  the  p 
erty-tax  bills.  And  in  some  rural  counties,  th 
braries  have  shut  down  altogether. 

The  list  could  be  extended  indefinitely 
thousands  of  professors  receive  golden  ha 
-hake-  from  the  University  of  California 
California  State  Univ  ersity,  among  them  son 
the  stars  recruited  in  the  go-go  Hifties,  the  crc 
ing  in  the  lecture  halls  has  increased  and 
lines  at  the  classroom  door  have  gotten  lot 
and  longer  ("Don't  panic,"  says  the  T-shirt 
student  waiting  to  enroll  at  a  Sacramentc 
nior  college,  but  many  have  been  in  line  s 
four  in  the  morning).  U.C.  tuition,  which 
roughly  $800  a  year  in  the  early  1980s,  is  i 
over  $4,000,  a  figure  not  out  of  line  with 
it  ions  at  public  colleges  in  other  states  but  < 
c rv  tn  mi  the  cost  of  a  California  state  educa 
in  the  golden  days — and  it  is  almost  certain  t( 
crease  again  next  year.  More  than  200,000 
dents-  -  roughly  10  percent — have  vanished  f 


•  oils  of  the  state  s  c<  illegc.s  and  univ  ersities  in 

-  past  two  years.  And  wink-  scores  ol  local 
:  munities  have  mustered  majority  votes  in 
i  r  of  pr<  >p<  >sed  h<  »nd  issues  i  >r  sin, ill  per-pari  el 
i  iverrides  tor  everything  from  publk  safety  to 
[i  ols,  mi  vsr  votes  have  fallen  short  of  the  i  wi  >- 

■  Is  maj<  irity  i  he  law  requires. 

eanwhile,  it  seems  increasingly  likch  that  the 
L  will  spend  alm<  >si  n<  ithing  i  >n  ri  >ad  and  (ree- 
;  improvements  once  this  month's  election  is 
<  ■.  Because  it  refused 

■  ii  irarily  to  tax  itself  fi  >r 
i  cost  of  l.i^t  January 's 
i  iquake  repairs,  the  state 

rnment  may  have  to 
)  d  every  cent  it  allocat- 
;  )r  roads  on  the  cost, 
i  ;d  with  the  federal  gi  iv- 

•  lent,  of  rebuilding  and 
I  (fitting  damaged  struc  • 
i  >.  When  the  ax  began 
>  ill  in  July  on  sonic  of 
I  nost  urgent  freeway  im- 
i  ements,  the  he  iwl  tn  >m 
i  y  mot<  rists  f<  ireed  C  ><  >v- 

I  r  Pete  Wil.st  in,  w  in  >  was 

I I  in  a  tough  reelec  t  i<  m 
|!,  to  heat  a  temporary 
at.  His  administrat i<  >n 

1  iunced  th;  It  It  WOU  Id 

jtte  a  short-term  l>  >an  t<  i 
:  me  the  protects — at 
;  until  after  the  elec- 

^hile  per  capita  tax  rev- 
i  ;s  have  been  effect ive- 

lozen,  and  while  they 
li  declined  relative  to 
:1  r  states,  client  rolls  for 
:B'  services — schools,  prisons,  Medicaid,  wel- 
l—have been  rising  faster  than  population, 
Eing  a  structural  gap  that  no  i  me  has  yet  u  >n- 
:heJ,  much  less  closed.  Again  tins  war,  the 
>'  rnor  and  legislature  borrowed  S7  billion  from 
i  s  and  rolled  i  iver  a  $5  hillii  >n  budget  defic  it, 
r  hich  few  p<  ilitic  ians  have  pr<  >p<  ised  any  reme- 
t  Thanks  to  the  deficit,  California,  which  a 
!<  Je  ago  had  one  of  the  highest  h<  >nd  ratings  in 
l«  ountry,  n<  >w  has  i  me  i  if  the  It  west.  "Were  C  !al- 
Miia  a  corporation,"  s;iid  |ohn  Vasconcellos, 
(chairman  of  the  State  Assembly  Ways  and 
H  ns Committee,  "it  would  have  little  op- 
tion but  to  initiate  some'  sort  of  hank- 
i         ruptcy  pr<  iceeding." 

-  he  new  image  of  California  is  familiar 
High:  a  state  suffering  fn  >m  earthquakes,  tires, 
Rght,  tic iods,  urban  riots,  dirty  air,  schools  as 
'crowded  as  the  freeways;  a  legislature — once 
Ijto  be  the  nation's  in,  >st  pr< ifessii  >nal  and  pn  >- 


gressive— oo:ing  with  corruption  and  stuck  in 
budgetary  gridlock;  and,  of  c<  mrse,  ret  ession,  un 
employment,  chronic  budget  details,  .md  Ii 
nanc  lal  c  alaiuil  v. 

For  those  who  know  their  Nathanael  West, 
their  Raymond  (  handler,  and  their  Joan  I  Hdion, 
the  (  ialitt  irnia  ap<  icalypse  imagery  is  hardly  new; 
ii  w  as  always  there  on  the  dark  side  of  the  dream 
This  was  the  place,  as  Diction  wrote  back  in  the 
h)(-iOs,  "in  which  a  boom  mentality  and  .i  sense 


i  >t  (  !hekhovian  l<  >ss  meet  in  uneasy  suspensii  m; 
in  which  the  mind  is  troubled  by  s(  mie  buried  hut 
ineradicable  suspicion  that  things  had  better 
work  bete,  because  here,  beneath  that  immense 
bleached  sk\,  is  where  we  run  i  >ut  of  c  i  int  inent ." 
Los  Angeles  has  burned  before. 

If  you  believe  people  like  Governor  Wilson, 
most  of  the  state's  problems  were  created  some- 
where ebe,  usually  in  Washington,  where  the 
Clinton  Administration  has,  on  the  one  hand, 
cost  California  hundreds  ot  thousands  of  jobs 
thn  nigh  excess) \  e  defense  cuts  and,  on  the  i  ithet, 
a  Ik  iwed  a  hi  irde  ot  illegal  immigrants  to  i  iverrun 
the  state's  schools  and  health  facilities  without 
paying  for  the  immense  costs  that  come  with 
them.  A  few  days  after  last  January's  earthquake 
in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  Republic. in  Assem- 
blywi  'man  Paula  B<  'kind  (then  sleeping  in  her  car 
because  her  In  ime  had  been  damaged)  argued  th.it 
the  federal  g<  ivemment  sh(  mid  be  paying  f<  ir  all  the 
quake  damage,  every  cent  of  it ,  because  "the  Pres- 


i>  iraphs  hi.  M.irk 


more 
lit  ical 

Ivptic  imagery  sug- 
i>re  the  recent  recession,  before 
L*  1991  fire  in  the  Oakland  hills  or  the  San 
[""ranctsLO  quake  of  1 989  (itself  a  rerun  ( if  a  clas- 
-ie ),  hetore  those  L.A.  cop-  he.it  up  Rodney  King 
or  the  not  and  tire  rh.it  followed  their  acquittal 
in  the  tir-t  trial,  hetore  the  eight-year  drought  that 
-till  may  not  be  over.  And  contrary  to  what  most 
Californians  believe,  a  lot  of  the  damage  didn't 


CALIFORNIANS.  VI  RSU1NC  VISIONS  OF  PERFECTION, 
1 1A\  E  ATTEMPTED  TO  REPLA(  T  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT 
WITH  GOVERNMENT  BY  AUTOPILOT 


just  happen  to  us:  we  inflicted  it  on  ourselves 
by  popular  vote  m  a  -erie-  ot  chimerical  "re- 
form-" going  hack  to  the  1970s  and  maybe  ear- 
lier. Those  reform- — most,  though  not  all,  hv 
the  initiative  route — have  crippled  state  and  lo- 
cal governments  with  so  mam  limits  and  man- 
date- and  -o  tangled  responsibility  that  it  is 
increasingly  difficult  for  representative  govern- 
ment to  function  at  all  and  nearly  impossible 
tor  even  well-informed  people  to  know  who's 
accountable  tor  what.  In  effect,  Californians, 
pursuing  visions  of  governmental  perfection, 
have  made  it  increasingly  difficult  tor  elected 
officials  to  make  any  rational  policy  decisions. 
And  therein  lie-  a  cautionary  tale  tor  all  those 
other  Americans  pursuing  constitutional  spend- 
ing limits,  balanced-budget  amendments,  super- 
i 


requirement-,  term  limit-,  and  the 
various  other  mechanisms  designed  to  replace 
representative  government  in  Amer- 

Hica  w  ith  government  by  autopilot, 
oward  Jarvis,  who  died  in  1986,  had  more 
than  hi-  initial-  in  common  with  the  man  who 
brought  the  initiative  and  referendum  to  Cali- 
fornia some  eighty  years  ago,  Hiram  Johnson. 
Jarvis  and  Johnson  were  both  populist  hustlers 
wlu'  could  parlay  a  grievance  into  a  cause  large 
enough  to  change  the  political  landscape.  Rut  it 
■ 
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ing,  Jarvis.  who  represented  an  associatint 
apartment-house  owners,  and  his  sometim  pa 
ner,  Paul  Cann,  a  former  car  salesman  an  re 
estate  agent  who  had  founded  an  organi  £j 
called  People's  Advocate  in  the  1960s,  kit 
up  to  organize  the  campaign  for  the  mothejrfi 
tax-revolt  initiatives.  Proposition  13,orjrv 
C  Jann,  sharply  reduced  local  property  tax<a 
effectively  destroyed  the  power  ot  local  gqei 
ment  to  raise  ad  valorem  taxes.  Under  Pn>o 
tion  1  3,  the  maximum  rate  of  properry  taxlic 
which  had  averaged  just  over  2.5  percentf  i 
-essed  value,  was  limited  to  1  percent,  exel  1: 
any  outstanding  bonded  debt  or  debt  alreain 
curred;  the  assessed  value  ot  all  propert 
rolled  back  to  1975  values  and  was  allowed 
crease  no  more  than  2  percent  a  year  unless 
is  a  change  in  ownership.  (Over 
local  property  taxes  were  reduc 
an  average  ot  57  percent.)  Fori 
local  bodies  had  possessed  the  j 
to  raise  other  taxes  on  their  own;  I 
sition  1  3  now  required  a  vote 
people — in  some  instances,  a  ma 
vote;  in  others,  a  two-thirds  vote — in  ore 
levy  new  taxes  or  to  inctease  taxes  designat 
a  special  purpose. 

Most  important,  by  assigning  to  the  sta 
duty  ot  determining  how  the  revenues  fron 
1  percent  ot  permissible  property  taxation  s 
he  divided — how  much  for  the  city,  how 
tor  the  schools,  how  much  tor  the  mosq 
abatement  district,  how  much  tor  the  flood 
trol  district — Proposition  13  all  but  desti 
the  fiscal  power  of  local  government  and  m 
it  to  Sacramento.  In  a  state  ot  more  than  3C 
lion  people,  the  legislature  and  governor  ha\ 
come  the  arbiters  ot  local  priorities.  But  the 
arbiters  with  little  authority.  Proposition  1 
call,  no  longer  permits  the  legislature  to 
most  raxes  by  a  simple  majority — a  two-tl 
vote  is  now  required.  This  would  be  diff(i 
enough,  even  it  California  were  not  one  ol 
tew  states  in  the  union  where  a  two-thirds  i| 
in  each  house  ot  the  legislature  is  required  ■ 
to  enact  a  state  budget  or  approve  a  simpk 
propriation.  That  provision,  introduced  intc 
California  constitution  in  the  1930s,  made 
difference  w  hen  the  state  w  as  growing,  whe  | 
cal  government  was  relatively  tree  to  tunctl 
and  when,  as  the  great  California  boost'! 
(.  ieorge  Harris  put  it  thirty  years  ago,  Calitc 
was  "short  on  oppressed  minorities  [and  bre 
ing]  the  heady  confidence  ot  the  postwar  hot 
But  once  money  got  tight,  and  once  the  s 
started  to  become  perceptibly  black,  brown, 
yellow  and  as  divided  on  social  issues  as 
now,  the  two-thirds  vote  put  a  veto  in  the  h; 
of  every  determined  political  minority  that  w 
to  a—ert  it-elf  in  Sacramento.  Since  1978,  tl 


ii.  ally  been  the  "Proposition  1  5  babies,"  the 
ei  servative  Republicans  in  the  State  Assembly 
|i  »once  proudly  called  themselves  "cavemen" 
|<  who,  because  they  control  more  than  one 
■  rJ  ol  the  Notes,  have  become  the  holy 
k  rdians  of  the  tax  revolt. 
|  [ven  now,  it's  still  hard  to  lully  assess  the  seis- 
:  shift  that  Proposition  1  5  wrought  in  C  'ali- 
'  tia  politic^.  |arvis-(  iann  w  as  n<  >t  a  single  event 


that,  among  other  things,  allow  people  whosi 
property  taxis  are  frozen  al  1975  values  \<  pas- 
then  homes  on  to  then  children  without  ie 
assessment ,  thus «.  real  1 1 1 wli.it  may  be  Anient. a  s 
Inst  dynastic  privileges  since  the  abolition  ol 
prune  igeniture. 

A I  every  level,  (  California  is  hamstrung  by  su- 
pcnnaj<  irity  requirements.  In  this  cycle  oi  selt-mu 
1 1 la i ion,  in  which  we  shoot  < wrselvcs  in  the  toot 


the  start  of  a  vicious  cycle  of  reform  and 
ifctration:  it  was  written  into  the  constitution 
:  978;  spending  limits,  permitting  g<  ivernment 
j:i'aise  expenditures  by  no  more  than  the  in- 
■  ase  in  the  population  and  the  cosi  of  living, 
Ire  enacted  by  a  Gann-sponsored  initiative 
Mce  modified)  the  following  year;  in  the  ear- 
4  980s  came  initiatives  indexing  the  income  tax 
•1  abolishing  the  state  inheritance  tax.  In  re- 
gion to  the  constraints  of  Jarvis-Gann,  the 
ers,  led  by  the  potent  California  Teachers 
isociation,  in  1988  passed  Proposition  98, 
.<jich  requires  at  least  40  percent  of  the  state's 
lieral  fund  to  go  to  schools.  Legislative  term 
j  its — six  years  tor  the  Assembly  and  eight  for 
\  Senate — and  sharp  cuts  in  legislative  staff  and 
|lget  were  passed  in  1990.  In  addition,  there  lias 
1  n  an  ooze  i  »t  "trailer"  hills  and  balli  »t  measures 


again  and  again,  every  reform  puts  more  restraints 
on  state  anil  local  governments,  thereby  making 
it  still  harder  f< >r  elec ted  . rfficials  t< >  s, >|\ e  pr< >h- 
lems  i  ir  agree  on  budgets,  which  in  turn  leads  to 
yet  another  "reform."  And  the  cycle  isn't  over. 
California  has  two  biggies  on  this  month's  bal- 
lot. The  firsi  is  SOS  (Save  I  >nr  State),  an  ini- 
tiative that  would  exclude  all  illegal  aliens  from 
the  public  si  honK  and  deny  them  all  but  emer- 
gency medical  aid.  The  school  ban  is  almost  cer- 
tainly unconstitution.il — the  Supreme  Court 
rejected  a  similai  Texas  law  m  1982 — but  that 
hardly  diminishes  ns  chances  tor  passage.  The 
other  is  a  three-strikes-and'-you're-out  prison 
sentencing  initiative  (the  last  strike  need  not 
he  a  violent  felony)  that  w< mid  put  an  identical 
law1  already  enacted  by  the  legislature  beyond 
reasonable  possibility  of  legislative  repeal,  thus 
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::;>(•  higher  edut.atio!i  is  now  the  largest 
.  .to  ted  pun  1 1|  :1k'  state's  general  fund,  the 
i  no  ;  i  ikes  measure,  which  is  expci  fed  to  elou- 
.  -ii  :  he  n  isi  o!  prisons  h\  the  en  J  of  the  dee  aele 
,i  r  now  !M  billion  a  year-  and  to  generate  the 
need  tor  twenty  more  prisons,  will  inmost  cer- 
lainh  lorce  even  lurther  tuts  on  the 
•r  ■         state's  bartered  universities. 


i 


he  tax  revolt,  in  addition  to  plunging  <  al- 
itornia  into  insolvency,  has  transformed  Cali- 
t.  irnia's  political  landscape  generally  h >r  the  w( use. 
Almost  overnight,  |arvis-Gann  taught  u  >t unless 


political  consultants,  media  operatives,  and  di- 
rei  t-mail  out! its  what  e ouKI  be  done  with  what 
had  once  been  regarded  .is  the  pe<  iple's  weap<  >n 
against  the  interests:  hi  i\v  to  I  est  -market  issues  to 
see  whether  they  could  be  exploited,  both  tor 
\  i  >tes  ;md  (m<  He  impi  irtani )  U  ir  mi  >ney,  thn  nigh 
ilirei  t-mail  appeals  and  then  sold  to  one  or  an- 
other interest  group  as  tut  ure  iniii.it  ives.  Phi >se 
skills  h.\w  foun  I '  ikers  both  on  the  right  and  on 
:  'in  innientalist  s  and  t<  ibacco 

■  'I  ubii  mum  -  on  ;  he  one  side,  among  taxpay- 
i  >n|  v  ..r.  i he  older,  and  most  emphatically 

i:iti  fig  maioi  tndustri.il  and  pn  >tessu  mi.iI  gr<  nips — 
the  niMir  iikc  e.'iiir  inies,  rhe  tobacco  compa- 
nies, the  nial  law  \  rs.  rhe  dot  tors — looking  to 


hind  spec  ial  programs,  or  looking  tor  protc<  oi 
and  exemptions  from  regulation  or  tor  acfl 
t.ige  against  other  interests.  In  some  nisra  e< 
voters  have  been  faced  with  dueling  initiatra 
some  ol  them  hundreds  ot  pages  long,  wis< 
1 1  n  11  bined  effect,  when  iiu  ire  than  one  Jesses,  ik 
one  eould  have  predicted. 

The  same  is  true  at  the  local  level.  Last  :a| 
a  coalition  ot  cultural  groups  m  Fresno—  hf 
symphony,  the  library,  the  art  museum,  the  :u 
persuaded  the  legislature  to  pass  a  bill  allo^ 
people  in  that  uty  to  vote  on  a  local  sales-taB 
crease  ot  one  tenth  ot  one  cent  tor  suppojd 
c<  immunity  arts  groups.  Bur  since  Jarvis-(  ian  -e 
quires  a  two-thirds  majority  it  the  money  go  ^ 
any  government  entity,  the  money  flows  M 
special  "district"  that  is  not  quite  concur'nl 
with  any  political  jurisdiction  arid  t^t1 
run  by,  and  accountable  to,  a  board  f 
resenting  thirteen  government  and  i 
organizations.  Incredibly,  it  passed 
And  then  there's  Jerry  Meral, 
may  be  in  a  class  by  himself.  In  1 
Meral,  a  former  official  in  Jerry  Rro 
administration  who  now  heads  the  t 
ifornia  Planning  and  C'onservan 
League,  put  t<  igether  a  $776  million  p 
bond  measure  by  logrolling  deals  \! 
local  environmental  groups:  in  rel 
for  so  many  signatures,  or  so  much  n 
ey  to  get  the  measure  on  the  balk 
favorite  project — a  wildlife  preserv 
new  piece  ot  parkland,  a  bird  refug 
parcel  ot  land  for  a  city  park — wouk 
included.  There  were  how  ls  in  the 
islature  when  the  thing  passed;  this  f 
tantam<  unit  to  buying  legislation,  it 
said,  and  laws  were  promptly  passei 
Mop  Meral,  although  his  bond  mear 
was  hardly  different  from  what  mos 
them  were  doing — Meral  had  situ 
made  himself  a  private  legislature.  I 
deterred,  in  1990  Meral,  with  $500, 
fr<  mi  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  0 
the  prime  villain  of  populist  politic: 
( California,  organized  a  51 .9  billion  public-tra 
portarion-hond  initiative  (from  which,  need 
to  s,i\,  the  S.P.  had  a  lot  to  gam)  and  got  it  pas 
by  a  safe  majority.  Since  neither  of  these  pie 
of  ballot-box  budgeting  prov  ided  tor  any  r 
funds — Meral  promotes  his  projects  as  it  t!" 
were  free — they  draw  a  couple  of  hundred  mill  I 
more  each  year  from  the  state's  ravaged  treast 
(Last  |une,  he  managed  to  put  vet  another  prj 
hi  Mid  i  mi  the  ballot,  a  >2  billion  whopper  tor  so 
400  park  and  w  ildlife  protects  all  over  rhe  start 
including  one  $2  million  refuge  tor  Califor 
migratory  buds  in  C  Central  America — but  it  s 
climbed  to  the  state's  increasingly  surlv  econp 
ic  mood  in  an  election  in  which  no  bonds  passe 


[arence  Lo,  .1  sociologist  now  at  the  Uni- 
n;'ity  ot  Missouri  who  studied  the  tax  revolt 
il  interviewed  hundreds  oi  Proposition  1  3 
;  ers  in  the  days  after  its  passage,  talks  ah< >ui 
i>  pleased  they  were  that  ordinary  citizens 
tj  J  take  on  government  and  wan.  But  the 
;  outcome  is  precisely  the  opposite.  Al- 
•-  igh  there  are  always  deals  to  he  cut  and  ta- 
i  to  be  sold,  government  as  a  whole— which 
:«  complicated  enough  before  in  such  are, is  as 
i  rion,  water  policy,  and  insurance — has  be- 
i  e  nearly  incomprehensible  to  both  citizens 
r  legislators.  Few  understand  the  bizarre  tan- 
1  if  special  districts  created  to  cope  with  the 
;  :'s  spending  and  tax  limits;  tin  >se  w  ho  do  are 
1  ly  to  be  government  technicians  and  lob- 
Its.  And  as  term  limits  drive  the  last  long- 
;i  veterans  out  of  legislative  office,  the 

I  .ess  will  be  complete.  There  might  have 

I I  a  time  w  hen  term-limited  legislati  >rs  c<  >uld 
;  e  understood  state  government  in  the  short 
iiji  allotted  to  them.  But  not  this  government. 

1  the  1982  off-year  primary  in  Cal- 
x  lia,  ^7  percent  of  the  eligible  voters 
Jied  out,  a  terrible  show  mi;  by  the 
K'dards  of  the  time.  This  June,  in  a 
.1  ilar  primary,  27  percent  turned  out, 
vie  than  halt  of  w  hom  w  ere  over  fifty, 
it  does  not  reflect  any  general  apa- 
rt about  government:  turnouts  in  presidential 
Ij  tions,  in  which  things  seem  comprehensible, 
Be  remained  constant.  But  fi  >r  tin  ise  win  >  dream 
tut  some  form  of  high-tech  direct  democracy 
Itntasize  about  the  citizen  legislators  that  term 
1  ts  will  pn  iduce,  that  K  >w  turnout  ought  t(  1  be 
fining  enough;  the  more  the  people  try  to  take 
I  esentative  government  inti  >  their  1  >wn  hands, 

the  more  incapable  they  become 

as  citizens. 

-Jven  before  the  passage  of  Proposition  1  3 
978,  California's  capital  spending  for  the 
c  struct  ion  of  schools,  universities,  highways, 
r  water  systems — once  among  the  prime  ex- 
its of  California  as  the  latter-day  El  Dora- 
c -had  begun  to  decline.  California's  great 
eod  of  public  investment  came  in  the  1950s 
t  1960s;  by  the  rniel- 1970s,  the  public-spend- 
pjboom  was  over,  the  university's  sanctity  had 
tn  punctured  by  student  protest,  and  envi- 
amentalists  were  talking  as  loudly  ab<  iut  sm<  ig, 
[let  pollution,  and  resource  conservation  as 
uers  had  once  spoken  about  the  construction 
fphools,  freeways,  dams,  and  aqueducts, 
vs  governors,  both  Ronald  Reagan  the  con- 
ative  and  Jerry  Brown  the  flaky  liberal  clob- 
t.'d  the  state's  public  universities  and  civil 
:  ants.  By  1988,  Brow  n's  Republican  successor, 
>  irge  Deukmejian,  was  suggesting  the  same 
3  -budget  transportation  expedients — car- 


pooling,  diamond  lanes,  staggered  work,  and 
commuter  hours  thai  Brown  and  his  enviros 
w  ere  derided  for  only  a  few  years  before.  In  less 
than  a  generation,  Calif  1  irnia,  land  of  the  Auto 
Iriumphant,  weni  to  last  aiming  the  states  in 
per  capita  highway  spending.  And  w  hereas  spend- 
ing as  a  percentage  <  >f  persi  >nal  inci  une  had  been 
running  about  15  percent  above  the  national 
average  in  the  heady  1960s,  by  1990,  before  the 
California  recession  began,  it  was  just  barely  at 
the  national  average  and  well  below  the  average 
for  the  other  major  industrial  states. 

Calif  irnia,  in  sin  >rt,  turned  t<  ward  public-sec- 
tor mediocrity  long  before  the  post— Cold  War  de- 
fense cuts,  at  a  time  when  California's 
defense-driven  ecom >my  was  be x uning.  In  1974, 
just  before  the  big  run-up  111  property  values, 
Californians  spent  14  percent  of  personal  in- 
come on  state  and  local  taxes.  By  1989  that  had 
declined  to  11.4  percent.  (Although  Wilson, 
Irving  to  close  a  $14  billion  deficit,  has  since 
agreed  to  $7.5  billion  in  sales-  and  income-tax  in- 


THE  MORE  THE  PEOPLE  TRY  TO  TAKE  REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT  INTO  THEIR  OWN  HANDS,  THE  MORE  INCAPABLE 
THEY  BECOME  AS  CITIZENS 


creases,  that  was  not  nearly  enough  to  make  up 
for  the  estimated  $16  billion  per  year  lost  be- 
cause ( if  the  tax  cuts. ) 

Joel  Fox,  the  Massachusetts  transplant  who's 
headed  the  Howard  [arvis  Taxpayers  Associa- 
te in  since  1 986,  when  the  i  >ld  man  died,  claims — 
probably  correctly — that  w  hen  fees  are  added  to 
state  and  local  taxes,  California  is  spending  as 
much  in  >w  per  capita  as  it  did  bef  ire  Pn  >pi  isitii  in 
1  \  though  state  and  local  taxes  are  still  far  low- 
er (twenty-fourth  in  the  nation)  as  a  percentage 
of  per  capita  income.  Fox  sardonically  remarks 
that  Proposition  1  3  has  been  blamed  tor  ev  ery- 
thing from  measles  epidemics  (because  ot  cuts  in 
public-health  budgets)  to  the  kidnapping  and 
murder  of  Polly  Klaas  last  year  (because  of  cuts 
in  budgets  for  police  communications  equip- 
ment). Proposition  1  3,  he  says,  '  was  not  a  vote 
of  selfishness  and  racism;  it  was  not  an  act  of 
generate  mal  w  arfare."  It  was  a  v.  ite  ft  >r  stability: 
"For  the  first  time,  it  was  the  taxpayer  who  had. 
certainty  rather  than  the  tax  collector." 

But  the  certainty  was  bought  at  an  enormous 
cost.  California  is  now  spending  its  scarce  rev- 
enues not  through  a  comprehensible  legislative 
process  in  w  hich  priorities  are  evaluated  against 
one  another  but  through  a  crazy  quilt  ot  ad  hoc 
decisions  that  frustrates  healthy  development 
and  defies  rational  budgeting,  intelligent  policy 
formulation,  and  civ  ic  comprehension.  Devas- 
tating as  the  impact  ot  Proposition  1  Cm  public 
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i!  i  ,.  '<  i-n,  its effect  on  urban  planning, 

.1 

Bee  uisc  property  is  reassessed  onl\  when  n  is 
s,  ild  i  ir  transferred,  the  Pn  ipositi<  >n  I  Max  system 
Jim. i  Hirages  conversu  in  to  more  pn  iductive  uses. 
And  because  what  cities  in  J  counties  get  from 
i lit*  pn  >pert\  tax  is  n< »\v  so  inadequate,  cit\;  and 
county  officials  have  gone  s<  tirrying  ittet  shop- 
ping centers  and  auto  m;il!s  (which  pa\  local 
sales  taxes)  rather  than  manufacturing  plants 
(which  do  not).  In  the  suburban  Los  Angeles 
C  a  ninty  <.  it  \  of  M>  inn  >via,  t-  >r  example,  planners 
recently  went  all-out  to  gel  .1  Price  Club  store 
rathei  than  the  high-tech  manufacturing  plant 
th  it  1  >atatape,  until  recently  .1  subsidiary  of  East- 
man Kodak,  was  considering  for  the  site.  Data- 
tape,  (  it  v  Manager  R<  id  (  ii  >uld  explained,  would 
bring  high-pay  mg  jobs,  but  it  w<  mid  c<  1st  as  much 
in  l  u\  services  as  it  would  leap  in  revenues.  This 
was  not  the  wa\  to  maintain  the  quality  of  ser- 
vices that  residents  in  Monrovia  wanted.  The 
Pikc  (  Hub  --tore,  on  the  other  hand,  "would  have 
paid  for  itself  mam  times  over."  Gould  ac- 
knowledged that  all  this  "cash-box  zoning"  was 
a  game  of  heggar-thy-neighhor  in  w  hich  there  was 
no  net  gain.  But  until  the  whole  structure  is  re- 
formed, he  sees  no  alternative. 

Worse,  uties  and  counties,  prompted  by  lag- 
ging property  taxes  to  impose  increasingly  high 
developer  tees  and  1  -titer  exactions  for  freeway  in- 
terchanges, r<  >ads,  sewers,  and  sch<  x  >ls,  have  shift- 
ed i.oms  for  services  and  improvements  from  the 
general  community  to  new  developments  and 
businesses.  .And  they  have  imposed  these  costs  at 
the  from  end,  when  businesses  can  least  afford 
them,  rather  than  taxing  the  businesses'  in- 
creasing worth  as  they  become  profitable  or  re- 
quiring 1  heir  neighbt >rs,  win  1 1  iften  benefit  fr< »m 
th(  ise  impr<  ivements,  t<  >  pay  t  heir  share.  "It  local 
g(  ivemments  tin  night  gn  iwth  w<  mid  bring  ameni- 
ties like  libraries  or  museums,  they'd  act  differ- 
ently," says  Lenny  Goldberg,  a  liberal  political 
consultant  win  1  has  studied  ( !alif<  imia's  rax  struc- 
ture tor  more  than  a  decade.  "But  with  Proposi- 
tion I  \  people  see  the  costs  of  growth;  they 

d<  m't  see  the  benefit  ■>."  Pn  (position  13,  claims  Bill 
Fulton,  who  studies  local  planning  and  devel- 
opment issues  m  ( Calif-  >rnia,  dec  ■  mpled  the  c  itv 
treasury  from  the  local  economy.  "The  outlet 
mall  in  Oxnard— that's  what  most  California 
cities  now  mean  b\  economic  development. 
What  they're  trying  to  do  is  steal  sales  taxes  fr<  mi 
the  next  city.  I  he\  have  no  stake  in  growing 
flic  |.  n  il  ei  1  ;  iiip 

I  he  ugl\  new  expedients  thai  cities,  coun- 
1  ies,  and  spec  1.1 1  interest  gr< nips  are  using  to  try 
t«  1  gel  an mnd  Jarvis-(  iann's  restr  1  n ms  in  1  >rder 
to  keep  then  operations  runnin/  -regressive 
ut'ht\  taxes;  the  creation  , it  spec i       nefit  dis- 


tricts; the  use-  of  developer  tees  to  financajj 
roads,  freeway  interchanges,  sewers,  park* 
sc  h<  11  >1: — rarelv  generate  huge  aim  units.  B-)c 
mulatively  they  have  produced  distortion^ 
least  among  them  the  tact  that  housing  irl 
ifornia  has  become  even  more  unattainah 
young  families,  who  have  little  equity  anov 
pay  a  large  share  of  the  front-loaded  costs! 
m<  1st  common  estimate  is  that  tees  and  reguit 
delays  easily  add  between  $10,000  and  $5^ 
to  the  cost  of  the  average  new  home,  mak^ 
still  harder  f<  ir  the  state  to  encourage  exparjt 
or  to  attract  industry  and  the  young  workers*! 
pends  on.  L'nder  these  conditions,  almcl 
community  wants  middle-  or  low-income  01 
mg:  it  costs  too  much  in  serv  ices  and  retunM 
little  in  taxes. 

Another  side  effect  of  Proposition  1  3  hasw 
grossly  unequal  tax  assessments  on  othevi 
similar  middle-class  homeowners.  Reeam't 
law  rolled  assessments  back  to  1°75  valutjal 
won't  allow  property  to  be  reassessed  unt(if 
sold,  there  are  thousands  ot  nearly  icleiic 
parcels,  often  located  next  to  each  other — I'll 
and  businesses — whose  owners  pay  vast  IB 
ferent  taxes  depending  on  w  hen  they  '•9 
bought.  A  few  years  ago,  Macy's,  contest 
that  Proposition  1  5  was  discriminatory  an«p 
titying  to  new  business,  moved  to  take  thcti 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Rut  when  the 
ites  started  sending  in  their  shredded  K'c  - 
credit  cards,  Macy's  abandoned  the  case, 
mately,  in  a  suit  brought  by  a  first-time  Lcf 
geles  homeowner,  Stephanie  Nordhngerv 
was  paying  $1,700  in  property  taxes  whi  1 
neighbors  in  nearly  identical  tract  housed/i 
paying  between  $400  and  $500,  the  CournL 
that  Proposition  13  furthered  a  legitimate! 
cy  goa 
bility' 


'neighborhood  preserv  ation  amis 

-and 


thus  was  not  a  violation  Jt 
lal-protection  clause.  A  would-be  homeira 
on  notice  ot  the  tax  consequences,  can 
decide  not  to  buy,  Justice  Blackmun  w  rote  t 
Court  in  Nordlingcr  v.  Halm  ( 1°°2),  but  a  '1 
isting  owner,  already  saddled  with  his  pun  a 
d<  ies  n<  H  have  the  option  of  deciding  not  vt 
his  home  it  taxes  become  prohibitively  1^1 
Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  bias  <f[ 
new  t  California. 

Except,  perhaps,  the  condition  ot  the  ;.H 
schools.  California,  among  the  top  ten  st.  I 
per-pupil  spending  tor  schools  in  1U6U,  il 
roughly  fortieth,  despite  the  requiremtl 
Proposition  98  that  40  percent  of  the  state j 
get  must  go  to  schools.  California  now  spenJ 
half  tor  each  child  in  the  public  schools,  r  12 
ly  $4,200  a  year,  what  New  York  or  New  It 
spends.  Almost  everything  that  Jonathan  PJ 
attributes  to  the  "savage  inequalities"  ot  tulij 
tor  inner-city  schools  in  Illinois  or  New  Jei'y 


0  York  is  true  about  schools  everywhere  in 
fornia:  the  leak}  roofs,  the  broken  windows, 
dry  rot  and  peeling  paint,  the  bathrooms 

1  arc  I'K  ked  bee.  11  i^e  the  plumbing  has  tailed, 
'temporary"  portable  classrooms  that  have 
i  there  for  thirty  years.  At  Berkeley  High 

i  »ol,  the  gutters  t.ill  from  the  eaves;  in  Lyn- 
.1,  a  teacher  falls  thr<  nigh  the  r<  itten  fl< » >r  i  >f 
high  school;  .it  San  |uan  High  School  in 

',  rban  Sacramento,  to  quote  a  news  report, 
lents  [on  their  way  to  a  chemistry  class]  pass 

,  ugh  hallways  thai  seem  like  subterranean 

i  iels:  dark  and  damp,  with  a  few  puddles  on 
;oncrete  floor .  .  .  the  old  heating  pipes  t  un  - 

|  beneath  the  r<  k  im  generate  steam  that  buck- 
he  floor  and  gives  the  [room]  a  constant 
louse  atmosphere.  The  windows 
teamed  and  the  texth  >oks  are  warp- 

, '  In  Sacramenti  >,  there  is  <  me  high- 
>ol  counselor  for  every  2,000 

..ents:  "I  do  [college  counseling!," 

|  one,  "after  school,  at  night,  w  hen 
i  tit  it  in,  fi  >r  large  gr<  nips  <  if  students 
parents."  California  school  libraries  have 

ks  predicting  that  someday  men  will  reach  the' 
n. 

a  its  optimistic  heyday,  during  the  early 
hs,  *  California  described  itself  as  a  place  of 
;rtul  professionals  with  young  families.  By 
\  the  ty  pical  vi  iter — the  Jarvts-C  iann  v<  iter 

,  Iked  ab(  »ut  himself  as  a  middle-aged  hi  >me- 
er,  often  a  retiree,  who  could  no  longer  af- 
file property  taxes  generated  by  the  inflated 
fornia  real-estate  values  of  the  mid-1970s, 
s  it  was  no  accident  that  the  movement's 
ers,  Howard  Jarvis  and  Paul  Gann,  were  a 
of  elderly  curmudgeons:  its  members  were 
•oportionately  older,  white,  affluent  voters 

ise  children  were  grown  and  no  longer  de- 
cent on  the  services — schools,  parks,  play- 
ands,  libraries  —  that  the-  property  tax 
|  tionalK  supported.  (It  has  been  estimated 
between  the  mid-1960s  and  the  mid-1980s, 
>ercentage  of  voters  who  had  children  in  the' 
ic  schools  dropped  from  40  percent  to  20 
:nt.) 

I  >r  was  it  entirely  c<  (incidence  t hat  Pn >p<  isi- 
,13  passed  | ust  as  the  state's  school  popula- 
was  becoming  predominantly  nonwhite  (it 
w  more  than      percent  Latino,  Asian,  and 
<).  Many  of  those  children  come  from  sin- 
iarent  families,  from  families  where  little 
ish  is  spoken,  and  from  poor  families  that 
n< it  t( i  vote.  Jarvis  and  Gann  plumbed  C ,'al- 
ias  growing  disconnection  between  those 
v  ote  and  those  who  use  public  services — or 
the  Wilson  Administration  came  to  de- 
e  as  the  gap  between  the  taxpayers  and  the 
isers.  (  )ur  playgrounds  and  schools  had  be- 
tfieir  playgrounds  and  schools. 


1 1 1  their  schools,  the  effects  ol  |arvis-<  iann  are 
particularly  noticeable.  Because  local  school 
boards  no  longer  I  lave  authority  to  raise  taxes  and 
nearly  all  the  money  n<  iw  comes  from  the  state 
the  civic  and  business  groups  that  were  once 
deepK  involved  in  education— the  pe< >ple  from 
the  taxpayer  groups,  the  chamber  of  commerce 
types,  the  ( >ld  middle-class  g< » >d-g<  ivernment  re- 
formers, or  "goo-goos" — have  lost  interest  in 
running  for  i  iff  ice.  They  have  lefr  a  vacuum  for 
creat  ionists  and  various  other  t rue  believers  i  m 
the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  for  public-em- 
ployee groups  that  are  vitally  concerned  with 
how  tax  money  is  spent,  particularly  in  how 
much  goes  on  the  bargaining  table. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  hig-cit}  Cali- 


1N  THIS  PARODY  OF  THE  FAMILIAR  Tl  IEORY  OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL  ( CHECKS  AND  BALANCES,  GOVERNMENT  IS 
NOT  REALLY  SUPPOSED  TO  WORK 


forma  school  districts,  where  the  unions  arc 
now  the  only  large  source  of  campaign  money 
and  union-hacked  candidates  dominate  the 
he  iards.  Five  years  agi  >,  sin  > i  r I y  after  a  bitter  L<  is 
Angeles  teachers'  strike  resulted  in  a  24  per- 
cent three-year  pay  increase  that  the  ahead} 
strapped  system  couldn't  afford,  the  most  vocal 
opponent  of  the  settlement  was  defeated  for  re- 
election by  a  twenty-seven-year-old  unknown 
named  Mark  Slavkin,  whose  most  visible  at- 
tribute was  his  union  backing.  Meanwhile,  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  contract  was  reelected, 
also  with  union  support.  "The  message,"  said 
Wayne  |<  ihns<  >n,  wh<  >  w  as  then  the  uni<  >n's  pres- 
ident ,  "is  y<  hi  better  listen  to  us  i  >r  y<  hi  are  in  pi  i- 
litical  trouble."  In  any  given  year,  according  to 
the  Caliti  imia  Teachers  Associate  >n,  better  than 
70  percent  of  (  TA-baeked  candidates  are  elect- 
ed. That  clout  hasn't  prevented  strikes  and  pub- 
lic-employee slowdowns  in  the  state's  major 
cities — "We're  electing  more,"  said  one  union 
official,  "and  enjoying  it  less" — hut  it  has  con- 
sistently shaved  pn  igrams  in  fav<  >r  i  if  salaries.  I  )e- 
spite  the  state'"  desperate  finances,  C  ,'ahtt  irnia's 
public  employees — teachers,  prison  guards,  cops, 
firefighter: — are,  except  for  .Alaska's,  the  high- 
est-paid in  the  nation,  and  <  California's  progress 
t<  >w  aid  privatization  of  pub  I  it  services  is  ami  >ng 
the  sl<  iwest. 

More  and  more  we  are  creating  the  institutions 
of  a  s(  icicfv  div  ided  between  the  very  rich  and  the 
very  poor.  As  state  services  become  increasing- 
ly dependent  on  non-tax  revenues — higher  tu- 
ition for  the  universities,  growing  reliance  on 
private  funding  in  affluent  local  school  systems, 
sharply  higher  entrance  tees  fi  >r  parks  and  p<  ><  ils, 
high  developer  and  permit  tees  on  new  con- 
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in.1  •   tax-supported  serv  ices  ( «.  x - 

.!;■;. -!ii>i  ■  ledicated  revenue  v>urce,the 
•  ,  >  •: ii  •.  tli.it  comes  with  them  declines 
\V..is'.  it's  happening prec iseb  it  a  time 
rowing  numbers  ol  new  minorities  need 
i  vu  c  ■    health,  educat  ion,  recreal  ion — 
■  -i'uil  ne  and  gain  a  foothold  in  the  econo- 
■  r  i  iiwn  California's  curreni  impatience  with 
iiaiits,  ^anetimes  bordering  on  rage,  and 
im!:  ii-  hysteria  ahoul  crime  and  its  growing 
i -ion  hei  w  een  rh>  >se  wh<  >  vote  and  t  hi  ise  w  ho 
need  the  servii es,  the  gaps  can  onl\  widen:  the 
old  against  the  young;  white  against  minority; 
taxpayer,  as  the  Wilson  Administration  has  de- 
scrihed  it,  against  "t.i\  user." 

A  decade  ago  we  spent  three  tunes  .is  much  on 
higher  education  .is  we  did  on  prisons,  roughly  1  5 
percent  oi  the  state  hudget  as  compared  with  4 
percent.  Now  the  spending,  ar  8  to  ° 

I percent  for  each,  is  almost  even, 
n  the  1960s,  C  California,  with  typical  hyper- 
hole,  celebrated  effective  modern  government, 
high  public  purpose,  and  social  investment.  The 
running  retrain  of  the  pasl  two  decades  is  its  op- 
pi  isite:  disinvestment,  gridlock,  and  a  degenera- 
t  ive  cycle  in  which  autopilot  solutions  chase  the 
mirages  of  reform.  The  stare  still  attracts — and 
grows  more  high-tech  and  other  innovative 
industry  than  any  other  place  in  the  country. 
.And  even  liberals  like  Lenin  Goldberg  ac- 
knowledge that  the  constraints  of  the  rax  revolt 
may  have  made  some  government  operations 
more  efficient.  "Government  in  California  has 
become  leanei  in  its  operations,"  he  has  writ- 
ten, "and  w  hile  services  have  suffered,  overhead 
c  xpenditures  were  the  first  to  go." 

Bui  what  broughl  most  of  the  jobs  that  are 
ni  iw  vanishing,  other  than  the  sunshine  and  the 
federal  government,  was  well-funded  public  ser- 
vices education  in  particular.  As  a  string  of 
think-tank  rep<  irts  now  point  out,  C  California  suf- 
fers from  w  hat  the  Washington -based  C  'enter  on 
Budget  and  Policy  Priorities  calls  "a  long-term  in- 
vestmeni  deficit."  Until  that  deficit  is  reduced, 
whit  h  in  turn  requires  a  ret  urn  of  c  i  >nf  idence  in 
government  it  -fit ,  there's  no  chance  that  the 
state  can  recapture  the  vitality  of  the  Hi 1 1  ies  and 
Sixties.  In  July,  w  hen  Wall  Street  again  lowered 
<-  alitornia's  bond  rating,  the  bond  houses  and 
tin  i  >toi  services  blunth  pointed  to  the  con- 
sit  uiii  -  impost  I  I  ,  Proposition  1  5  and  related 
es,  "which  have  limited  flexibility  and 
will  m  i  • . ered  b\  a  return  to  solvency." 

And  the  reflexive  business-group 

rhetoric  i-  afoul  taxation,  in  the  business-cli- 
mate -nrves  -  listing  tac  tors  that  influence  de- 
cisions about  the  loc  ition  of  corporate 
t.icilnie-    inn  i-triu  rare,  housing,  transit,  schools, 


and  universities  are  at  least  as  important  j 

A  small  but  growing  number  of  people 
outside  C  California — academics,  business 
tives,  even  some  politicians — have  stat 
recognize  the  dangers  and  to  propose  ren 
applying  the  sales  tax  to  services;  creating 
roll  under  w  hich  business  and  commercia 
erty  would  he  assessed  at  levels  more  nearl 
toits  real  value;  allowing  school  districts 
bonds,  as  most  other  states  do,  with  just  a  m 
vote  and  permitting  school-tax  increases  wW 
a  vote  of  the  people;  eliminating  the  accunjl1 
loopholes  that  have  been  written  into  thera 
tax  code,  itself  a  unique  problem  in  (Cahl|n 
where  tax  breaks  can  be  approved  by  simp,  i 
jorities  but,  because  they  are  tax  "increased 
be  abolished  only  by  a  two-thirds  majorit'Jl 
spring  the  legislature,  with  Pete  Wihon'sfe 
ed  concurrence,  created  a  constitutional 
sion  commission  that  is  looking  at  evennj 
from  unicameralism  to  a  complete  (andffl 
rational)  rearrangement  of  state-local  rel;» 
There  is  an  embryonic  Public  Policy  In  ti 
of  (.California,  recently  created  by  a  $70  n|I| 
gift  from  Silicon  Valley  industrialist  \\  i 
Hew  lett.  And  there  are  repeated  warning™ 
the  state's  legislative  analyst,  whose  ovvisl 
has  been  decimated  by  budget  cuts,  thatl 
fornia's  structural  deficit  is  out  of  control.  I 
are  even  those  who  believ  e  that  the  only  sol 
is  a  parliamentary  system  headed  by  a  ^1 
nor-cum-prime  minister,  which  would,  ! 
again,  remind  people  that  government  c; 
and  that  those  acts  have  consequences.  5 
howev  er,  no  major  politician,  certainl 
Pete  Wilson  or  his  Democratic  opponent  i 
month's  election,  State  Treasurer  Katl 
Brown,  has  been  willing  to  call  tor  the  dis 
tling  of  the  barriers  to  effective  governmey 
t  i<  m  and  public  spending  tor  which  Jarvis-<| 
i-  -i  ill  a  sacred  symbol. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  then,  Calif 
will  remain  locked  into  a  system  of  supern 
ity  government  that  makes  a  parody  of  tht 
ory  of  constitutional  checks  and  balaj 
government's  not  really  supposed  to  work,  | 
it  does,  it  should  work  only  slowly  and  only 
there  is  almost  unanimous  agreement.  M; 
tory-sentencing  laws,  redundant  regulator 
terns,  spending  limits,  spending  mandates,; 
limits,  balanced-budget  amendments,  supa 
jority  budgeting,  requirements  that  every 
levy  get  the  approval  of  voters — the  purp< 
all  of  these  measures  is  to  replace  city  co 
members,  legislators,  and  judges  with  a  Nev: 
ian  machine  immune  to  any  significant  co 
or  judgment  by  elected  representatives.  Tht 
only  turns  democracy  into  some  tun-house 
tort  ion  of  the  ideal  but  makes  it  nearly  imfl 
hie  to  govern  at  all. 
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8  Reasons  Why  Nordic 
leats  Treadmills  Hands  Do 


Why  settle  for  less  than  total-body  fitness? 


VMS 


NordicTrack  Gives  You  A 
.  Total-Body  Workout; 
Treadmills  Work  Only  Your  Legs. 

rer  consider  how  little  ol  yourlxxh  is  exercised  h\  ;i 
.■admill?  Treadmills  simph  don't  work  umi  li.u  k. 
lest,  shoulders  and  arms  like  a  NordicTrack  exerciser 
SrdicTrack  works  both  your  upper  and  lo/nr  body 
give  you  /n  ice  the  workout  Studies  prow  you  II 
■t  a  superior  aerobic  workout  <  ine  which  gets 
shape  taster  and  inure  efficiently. 


•eadmills  neglet  t 
tur  upper  bod}'- 


30-day 
in-home 
trial' 


\..nii.  i  i.i.  k  i'i 


You'll  Bum  Up  To 
»  1,100  Calories  Per  Hour. 

>ur  jog  on  a  treadmill  bums  about  (>()() 
dories  an  hour,  according  to  research  I 
ordicTrack  uses  all  your  major  muscle 
mips  tobimi  up  lo  I  100 calorics  an 
nir  You'll  drive  your  both  to  lose  weigl 

You'll  Melt  More  Fat 
Than  With  Treadmills. 

iu'II  burn  not  onlj  more  calories  with  NordicTrack  Vou  II  burn  stored  fat  in 
i  little  as  s()  minutes,  three  times  a  week  Indeed,  studies  show  you'll  burn 

mrc  /tit  than  with  treadmills  Trim  the  fat  and  you'll  lose  the  |  ids  In 

ict,  of  those  who  used  a  NordicTrack  for  weight  control,  studies  show  that  ' 
i  10 people  lost  an  average  "I  r  pounds  \ud,S0"„  oj  than  kept  the 
night  off  for  at  least  a  war1 

NordicTrack  Provides  A  Better 
»  Cardiovascular  Workout  Than  Treadmills. 

inical  studies  show  a  lotal-fxxi\  workout  with  NordicTrack  more  effectiveh 
lproves  the  performance  of  your  heart  and  lungs  than  ordinarj  treadmills, 
iu'II  gel  the  energy,  vigor  and  stamina  you  need  toenjov  life 

FIND  OUT  WHY  NORDICTRACK  IS 
HE  WORLD'S  BEST  AEROBIC  EXERCISER  . 
CALL  1-800-441-7891  TODAY! 

fslordiclrack 

'    W  m  A  CML  Company 

lie  World  s  Best  Aerobic  Exerciser 


Proven  Less  Stressful  On 
•  Your  Body  Than  Treadmill 

There  are  two  reasons  win  NordicTrack  is 
easier  on  yourlxxh  first,  ii  makes  all  major 
muscle  groups  share  the  workload,  without 
straining an\  specific  muscle  In  fact./w/Ve tell 
iiidejk'iideut  ivseaivlxrs  thai  \ordii  Track  feels 
less  tiring  tlxm  treadmills  Finally  only 
NordicTrack  Ixis  a  patented jlyuheel  and  one 
way  clutch  system  togire  van  smooth,  iailifts 
action  llxit's  easy  on  all  yn/ir  ^ tints  Treadmills 
just  can  I  match  it 

You  Set  The  Pace, 
r»  Not  A  Motor. 

Motorized  treadmills  set  the  pace,  so  the\  do  the 
work  and  you  don  I  lint  NordicTrack  lets  vou  do 
the  work  at  your  own  pace  Simply  adjust  its 
upper  and  Imi  er  body  exen  isers  according  to 
your  fitness  lerel  and  goals  Change  the 
instance  even  while  you  exercise  Vou  II  notonh 
gel  a  superior  workout,  you  can  tailor  ii  lo  your 
specific  needs  \nd  it  stops  when  you  do,  no) 
when  a  treadmil 
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Studies  Show  That  NordicTrack  Is 
The  Workout  You'll  Stick  With. 


Nothing  matches  the  smooth  motion  of  a  NordicTrack,  not  even  treadmills  <  inh 
NordicTrack  has  a  patented  flywheel  and  one  n  ay  clutch  system  to  give  you 
jarless  motion  that's  easy  on  your  joints  So  it's  no  wonder  thai  ~  in  lo 
owners  use  /heir  Nardil  Track  an  arerage  oj  /lure  /lines  a  week,  ei  en  alter 
five  years  I'hey're  able  to  gel  the  regular  exercise  the\  need  lo  look  ami  feel 
better  The\  iluln  I  settle  tor  less 
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You  Can  Get  On  Track 
For  Just  $339-95!* 


Tr\  to  find  a  treadmill  for  less  than  $WX)  ('house  from  lour  qualit\  NordicTracI 
ski  machines,  all  made  m  America,  for  under  $600 


Call 

1-800-441-7891 


Ext.  200K-4 


FREE  Video  and  Brochure 


J  Please  send  me  a  FREE  brochure 
J  Also  a  FREE  VHS  videotape 


sen. 

send  lo:  NniilKTr.uk  De-pi  iooKi  lot  IV.im-\  Ko.ul  l  li.isk.i  MN 
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i         1.  that  J. iv,  in  front  ol  the 

deep  elnset  in  the  Ironi  hall,  taking 
off  my  coai .  I  he  small  domest  k 
view  gave  me  modest  satisfaction:  n 
was  .m  orderly  row  ol  neat  shoul- 
ders, our  various  selves.  There  was 
Gilbert's  -kek  and  dressy  herring- 
hone  tweed,  hi-  grimy  tan  trench- 
coat,  m\  own  gray  raincoat,  my  vel- 
vet-collared black  Chesterfield.  No 
bright  colors,  nothing  exciting,  bui 
everything  was  well-made,  clean, 
looked  after.  Among  the  others  1 
hung  1 1 i \  everyday  self,  the  dull 
green  loden  coal  that  1  wore  all  win- 
ter to  the  supermarket,  to  the  muse- 
lunteere  1  in  1 1  te  I  )e- 
velopment  Office,  and  on  the  twice- 
vi.uK  i  rip-  I  made  to  Jock's  schi>ol. 

n,  1   i  ko,  lake  oft  your 

i  ■  i  i.  lii ,  duln'i  an- 

•  A.  !    I  Ic  U.I-  nil! 

thing  private  Mi-  red  h  »ots  -till  on. 

1 1   i  n  d  aiming  h  i  - 

1 1  ii     ll-t.UK  i     III-  e\  e-  w  ere  :.  , 
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THE  SKY 


By  Roxana  Robinson 


!  he  fantasies  of  boys  in  second 
grade  are  almost  entirely  violent. 
Mayhem  and  death  lie  at  their 
cores,  and  all  require  the  powerful 
and  satisfying  sound  of  an  explosion. 
Tin-  noise  is  something  all  hoy-  can 
produce.  It  begins  at  the  moment  ol 
detonation:  the  cheek-  balloon 
slightly,  and  a  deep  gargle  at  the 
back  oi  the  throat  produces  a  mured 
rumble.  1  he  lip-  part  ro  allow  the 
sound  loose  into  rhe  world,  and  the 
vibrating  root  of  rhe  tongue  and  the 
arched  roof  of  rhe  palate  produce  a 
series  of  slow  reverberations.  The 
echoes  continue  deep  in  rhe  throat, 
distant  and  sinister.  Their  majestic 
pace,  then  diminishing  volume, 
then  final  lapsing  into  an  elegiac  si- 
lence all  suggest  the  end  of  every- 
thing. Eight-year-old  hoys  need  ro 
suggest — particularly  to  their  moth- 
er- their  dangerous  capacity  to  end 
everything. 

I  knelt  on  the  rug  next  ro  |ock. 
Ignoring  me,  he  leaned  on  the 
thair  seal  and  sighted  along  his  ex- 
tended finger,  one  eve  closed  for 
accuracy.  1  faced  the  pale  clear  -kin 
t  it  hi-  i  heek,  the  taint  purple  delta  of 
veins  at  his  temple,  the  translucent 
w  hi  >rl  '  >t  hi-  ear. 

i  began  easing  hi-  boot-  off.  Jock 
allowed  tin-,  stretching  our  each  leg 
in  turn  tor  me  to  grasp,  but  he  con- 
( i nued  to  ignore  me .  It  was  as 
thi  ugh  rhe  lea-t  hint  ot  connection 
or  cooperation  with  thi-  large  do- 
mestic female  would  hav  e  destroyed 
rhe  secret,  other,  real  life  that  Jock 
had  so  carefully  cleared.  I  didn't  in- 
-i-t  on  recognition.  1  didn'l  care.  As 


long  as  Jock  allowed  our  worM 
function  peaceably  side  by  side 
occasionally  to  interlock,  I  d 
complain.  I  had  other  part-  t< 
life  besides  rhe  part  that  conta 
him,  why  shouldn't  Jock.'  Aiv 
him,  ir  was  an  impo 
■m  w "  t"  matter,  his  independej 

T  Then  our  thing-  were  of{ 
got  on  the  elevator.  We  were  g 
up  to  the  twelfth  floor,  to  i 
Willie,  one  of  Jock  -  best  trie 
and  Willie'-  mother,  Margaret, 
of  my  best  friends.  Our  building 
.1  safe  one,  and  no  one  locked  ir 
daytime.  On  twelve  1  pushed  < 
their  heavy  front  door  and  callen 
to  the  empty  hall. 

"1  lello!  We're  here." 

"In  rhe  kitchen,"  Margaret  c; 
back. 

Jock  set  off  at  a  run.  1  ami 
more  -lowly  down  the  long  b( 
lined  hall,  through  the  big  sqi 
dining  room  with  ir-  mahog 
table.  Margaret's  apartment  was  | 
ger  than  ours,  a  duplex,  with  a 
race  outside  the  living  room. 

In  the  large  white  kitchen  N 
garet  was  sitting  on  the  tiled  f 
next  to  Willie,  wrestling  with  on 
his  boots.  Margaret  was  neat 
short,  with  glossy  brown  hair  lil 
cap.  She  worked  nearly  full  rime 
lobbyist  tor  an  environmental  gr< 
and  she  was  still  dressed  tor  the 
tice.  She  was  in  a  dark-green,  lc 
-leevecl  buttoned-up  blouse  J 
black  pants:  very  elegant.  Marg; 
always  looked  elegant  in  a  quiet  v 
Elegance  is  in  rhe  details:  bl; 


1  -  sliocs,  ,i  high  silk  collar,  .1  dull 
I  chain.  Margarei  liked  details, 
>he  was  good  at  them.  I'd  heard 
yas  brilliant  at  w  1  irk ;  l<  >bb)  ing 
is  taking  charge,  planning  stral 
,  changing  people's  minds.  Ii 
1  it  she  was  assert  i\  e  and  ettec 
I  admired  hei  for  that;  1 1  k  \ 
things  I  w  as  n<  it . 
',  illie  was  Margaret's  onl\  child; 
ilvvays  said  she  couldn't  manage 
any  m< ire.  I  le  l> k tked  |usi  like 
with  the  same  pale  skin,  round 
■n  eyes,  and  sleek  cap  1  if  hair, 
peramentally,  however,  1  he\ 
:  fiercely  opposed: 
Jaret  demanded  order; 
ie,  chai  is. 

i  illie  was  lying  1  in  his 
pr<  ipped  up  <  ui  i  me 

W.  He  was  using  his 

.1  as  a  fighter  plane 

making  jet-engine 

es.  |ock  ran  over  to 

with  an  eight-year- 

,  gait,  haphazard  and 
thing.  As  lie  reached 
Hie,  Jock  knelt  and 

Jed  to  a  sti  ip  1  in  his 
hs,  his  hands  on  his 

is.  Willie  gave  him  a 
1  ong  glance  and  went 
uith  the  air  war.  Nei- 
1  spoke. 

Ii,  Margaret,"  I  said. 
Willie." 

'illie  ignored  me,  his 
fed-out  cheeks  full  of 
,  d. 

would  have  ignored 
I  gn< iring,  hut  at  1 nice 
Igaret  said,  "Willie, 
'hello  to  Mrs.  N'els,  m." 

illie  did  not  lo< >k  at  her.  I  le 
|e  more  powerful  jet-engine 
1  :s  and  set  his  plane  on  a  danger- 

ourse  past  his  shi mlder. 

Villie,"  Margaret  said  again. 

ie  ignored  her.  Mis  eyes  were 

I  on  his  hand.,  which  w  as  aer<  >J\ 
lically  flattened,  and  his  fingers 
I;  spin  into  wings.  I  lis  engines 
led,  reaching  a  higher  and  higher 
~ie. 

v'  Hie,"  Margaret  said  ominously. 

)on't  worry  about  11 ,"  1  said, 
ling  I  hadn't  said  hello  to  Willie 

ie  first  place.  But  now  Margaret 
"red  me. 

v'lllie!"  Margaret  said  again,  her 


voice  peremptory.  Willie  heard  in  it 
1  he  end  t  il  the  neg<  >tiat  ing  period. 
I  le  looked  up  at  me  lor  a  spin  sec- 
i  uul. 

"1  Ii,"  he  said,  not  quite  ins< ilent . 
his  eyes  flicking  off  m\  face  at  once. 
Ills  v(  lit  e  ret  timed  to  combust  ii  in 
engines. 

"Hello,  Mrs.  Nelson,"  Margaret 

said. 

"Mrs.  Nelson,"  Willie  added  airily 
u )  his  flying  hand. 

Margaret  shook  her  head,  her  lips 
tight.  She  looked  at  me  grimly. 
"We've  been  bavin*'  a  wonderful 


time  today.  We're  in  such  a  good 
iih  ><  id,"  she  said. 

Margaret's  views  about  boys  were 
different  from  mine,  and  Willie's  re- 
sistance was  driving  her  crazy.  Of 
course,  Willie's  resistance  might 
have  driven  me  crazy  too.  There 
seemed  to  be  something  manic 
about  Willie,  something  locked  and 
frantic  and  driven.  He  lunged  to- 
ward crazy,  and  then  so  did  Mar- 
garet. They  goaded  each  other  on. 
The  more  each  insisted,  the  more 
the  other  resisted;  and  though  their 
goals  were  different,  their  methods 
were  the  same.  The\  seemed  some- 
times like  two  halves  of  the  same 
tierce  and  indomitable  personality, 


napped  111  iIk  ... 
eoi  il  r<  1! 

Watching  them , 
this  was  just  a  1  ba  ■ 
when  Willie  hei  .Hue  . 

Margaret  would  c< >me  11 1 
v  ">ikc  she  w  as  h  eel  1 1  >  wi  >i  1  . 
c  1  mid  rel  un  1  to  hei  <  >wn  w  1 
would  encourage  Willie  to  ii     1!  u 
his.  She  w< mid  admire  his  indej 
dence  and  supp<  mi  his  originality.  Si» 
could  pull  back,  and  1  ie  wi  nikl  relax .  1 
tin  night  thai  could  hap|  ien  All  this 
e  out  I  le  I  seemed  tempi  n  a  l  \  ;  1  be\ 
Wi  n  i UI  just  have  t(  i  live  through  n . 

Now  Margaret  yanked  at 
Willie's  second  boot. 
Willie,  lin.s^  limbed,  nil- 
involved,  c  ,1111c  ah  nig  w  ith 
his  fool  and  was  pulled 
smoothly  toward  hei  on 
In-  back.  |oi  k  had  joined 
him  on  the  floor,  and  at 
Willie's  involuntary  slit  her 
they  hi  >t  h  began  1 1 1  laugh. 
Rut  Margaret  didn't  even 
smile.  She  ignored  them, 
sliding  her  hand  inside  the 
hoot  and  tin. ill\  worming 
out  tin  f(  n  il  1  lei  face  w  as 
dark  and  her  mi  tilth  set,  as 
though  the  resistanc  e  1  if 
the  hi  k  u  ,  the  lac  file  cling 
between  rubber  and  leath- 
er, was  Willie's  fault ,  part 
of  his  stubh  irnness. 

She  pulled  the  boot  off 
at  last  and  sh<  k  ik  her  head. 
"(  iod!"  she  said,  and  put 
the  hi  h  it  s  side  b\  side  next 
ti  1  the  wall.  She  sti » >d  up, 
w iped  her  hands  ,  >n  her 
black  pants,  and  smiled  at  me. 

"Okay,"  she  said  briskly,  and 
mi  wed  1  tver  f<  >  1  he  big  i-ias  range. 

"It's  all  airplanes  here  this  week, 
we're  all  pilots.  Willie's  King  of  the 
Sky,"  Margaret  said,  turning  on  the 
flame  beneath  the  kel  1  le.  "I  J<  m't 
know  why.  Before  that  we  had  police 
shoot-outs  and  drug  runners,  but 
suddenly  it's  all  airplanes.  Do  you 
have  airplane's,  < >r  is  n  1  mi!\  us.'" 

"We're  a  mix,"  I  said.  "We  have 
some  comic-book  he  roes,  airplanes, 
and  a  lot  of  spac  eships." 

"I'm  glad  we're  not  Exterminators 
anynv  ire,  anyway,"  said  Margaret. 

"Terminator,"  Willie  s.uj  IimkIK 
fr<  »m  flat  c  mi  his  back,  si  ill  m  m  h  u  ik 
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■  >*,  i  u  1,1..  i  i  glinted  from  an 
iM.'.'in.HA  rep       "Mis.  Welch  can't 

I'-i-  She  belittles  htm  hy  forgetting 
>l  his  ta\ c  rite  toy." 

"What  J  name,  anyway,  'Termina- 
tor,'" I  said.  "Why  don'i  they  just 
come  righi  out  and  name  them 

I  he  k  ids.  would  1 1 > v  e-  it,"  said 
Margaret.  "They'd  all  w  ant  one." 

She  fixed  tea  tor  us  and  soup  and 
crackers  lor  the  hoys,  and  we  .ill  -.it 
at  the  butcher-block  table.  The  hoys 
were  on  stools  across  from  each  oth- 
er. They  were  involved  in  some- 
thing, staring  intently  and  mirthfully 
into  each  other's  eyes  as  they  ate.  In 
the  next  room,  Pasita,  Margaret's 
Colomhian  housekeeper,  was  doing 
the  laundry.  We  could  hear  the 
steady  lunging  drone  of  the  washing 
machine,  and  the  taster,  ringing 
sound  of  the  dryer.  Outside  it  was 
cold  and  windy,  hut  in  there  the  air 
was  steamy  and  warm. 

I and  it  felt  entirely  sate, 
grew  up  in  New  York,  on  East 
Eighty-first  Street.  Some  things 
haven't  changed  since  1  was  little. 
The  school  uniforms  are  the  same, 
and  the  si.Ju  of  all  the  children 
walking  home  with  their  mothers 
aknvj  upper  Park  Avenue,  the  girls' 
fine  hair  in  messy  hraids,  their  socks 
drooping  around  their  ankles,  the 
little  hoys  with  hlue  hlazers  and 
hrightly  colored  knapsacks,  the  door- 
men keeping  a  watchful  eye  on 
them.  Doormen  still  use  their  au- 
thority and  will  call  out  sternly  to  a 
group  ot  rowdy  hoys,  "That's  enough, 
now'  Settle  down,"  as  they  pass  nois- 
ily h\  on  the  sidewalk.  And  the  boys 
eye  them  and  do  not  answer.  They 
do,  tor  the  moment,  settle  down. 
1  he\  know  that  they  are  part  of  a 
neighborhood,  thai  their  patents 
have  friends  in  thai  building,  that 
the\  are  part  of  a  watchful,  strict, 
benevolent  network  that  protects  its 
children. 

Put  that  network  only  works  in- 
side itself.  Outside,  the  world  is  large 
and  threatening,  and  our  children 
ire  at  risk  in  ways  1  was  not.  When  I 
was  huh  ,  accidents  were  the  gravest 


danger  to  children.  There  wai 
that  tune,  a  tacit  agreement  arr 
grown-ups  that  children  were  t 
cherished.  Strangers  risked  t 
lives  to  save  other  people's  chiL 
pulling  them  heroically  from  b 
ing  houses,  out  ot  rivers  and  w 
That  has  changed.  Now  a  stra 
approaching  a  child  is  an  en 
children  are  targets.  Now  there, 
grow  n-ups  and  teenagers  who 
children,  deliberately.  That  fa<| 
always,  always,  at  the  hack  o 
mind. 

When  Jock  was  five,  he  and  I 
a  tight.  He  stood  in  the  hall  ou 
his  room  and  yelled  up  at  me,  a  s: 
fiery  figure  in  brown  corduroy  p| 
and  a  striped  cotton  jersey,  his 
ping-off  socks  dragging  beyond 
toes.  He  shouted  that  he  hated 
and  1  shouted  hack  that  I  didn't  c 
1  was  outraged  that  he  should  c 
lenge  me,  and  1  towered  angrily 
him.  My  huge  hands  on  mv  wide 
powerful  hips  mimicked  and  l 
culed  him,  his  small  hands  set  br| 
Iv  on  his  narrow  hips. 

"1  don't  care  that  you  don't  c 
he  finished  shnllv,  and  whirled  ; 
from  me.  He  stalked  angrily  intc 
room  and  slammed  the  door, 
stamped  his  teet  with  each  step,: 
in  socks,  on  the  carpet,  his  small 
made  only  faint  thuds. 

1  went  into  the  kitchen  to  c 
down,  and  a  tew  minutes  later 
appealed  in  the  doorway.  He 
wearing  shoes  and  his  yellow  slic 
The  peaked  hood  w  as  pulled  up 
his  head,  casting  a  deep  glov1 
shadow  over  his  face. 

"I'm  running  away,"  he 
nounced. 

1  was  no  longer  angry;  I  was  n 
to  make  up.  1  looked  at  him, 
small  defiant  figure,  and  I  was  st 
by  how  powerless  he  was.  Chill 
have  control  over  nothing  in  t 
lives;  everything  is  determined  b; 
who  claim  to  have  their  best  it 
ests  at  heart.  Put  who's  to  sav  wt 
W  e  have  our  own  best  interest:  * 
heart,  as  always:  self-esteem,  autJ" 
ty,  convenience.  It  seems  so  ui 
to  these  tiny  people,  w  ho  stand  i 
us  so  bravely,  who  struggle  so  hat 
be  real,  to  make  us  know  that 
are  real. 

I  said,  "All  right." 
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Jock  stood  still,  uncertain. 

"Forever,"  he  warned. 

He  had  thought  1  would  argu« 
watched  me  carefully,  tor  a  tricl 
a  second  thought. 

"It  you  want  to  run  away,  you 
1  can't  stop  you,"  1  said  docilely, 
don't  torget  you  aren't  allow* 
cross  the  street." 

"1  know  that,"  he  said  defial 
11c  still  watched  me,  and  1  smil<  r 
him. 

"1  love  you,"  I  added,  and  at 
he  regained  his  dignity  and  tu 
proudly  away.  He  w  alked  to  the 
door.  I  stood  in  the  doorway 
wax  ed  as  he  got  into  the  elev 
his  arms  crossed  on  his  chest,  h 
Hows  cradled  in  his  palms, 
peaked  hood  shading  his  small  F 
face. 

What  1  should  have  done  was 
low  him,  1  know  that  now.  I  s 
have  gone  down  right  after  hii 
the  next  elevator.  I  shoulc 
shadowed  him  around  the  hi 
stepping  quickly  into  doorvj 
when  Jock  turned  around.  But  If 
some  notion  ot  playing  fair,  a 
thought  1  should  not  invade  hi- 
venture. 

Instead,  I  went  to  the  win 
and  leaned  out,  the  sidewalk  bl 
drawing  me  dizzyingly  towari 
There  weren't  many  people  on 
Flock,  and  no  one  else  was 
slicker:  it  wasn't  raining.  I  c 
easily  see  the  small  vellow  ti^ 
the  pointed  hood — which  he  ' 
always  refused  to  wear  before— 
dressed  upward,  to  me.  He 
walking  slowly,  tor  someone  \j  : 
such  a  tierce  purpose,  and  I  w 
dered  it  the  world  now  seemed  I 
er,  noisier,  more  arbitrary,  tharl 
had  remembered  it  upstairs  in 
kitchen.  1  watched  him  until 
reached  the  corner,  and  I  saw  I 
turn  dutifully  down  the  next  sid 
the  Flock.  Then  I  waited,  ward 
the  clock,  leaning  out  the  win 
over  and  over,  until  finally  I 
him  again,  coming  from  the  ot 
direction.  He  was  at  the  tar  en* 
our  block,  making  his  steady  wa' 
the  sidewalk  toward  the  can 
over  our  door. 

I  was  standing  outside  by  the 
vator  when  the  door  opened  to 
veal  him.  His  face,  in  the  gol 
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shadow,  was  meditative  and  glo 
"I'm  back,"  he  announced. 
He  was  hack,  unharmed  I 
proud.  That  was  what  I  had  intl 
ed.  But  at  what  risk!  I  still  wak 
in  the  dark  with  the  nightmaij 
sum  of  someone  stepping  to 
him  on  the  sidewalk,  taking  J 
trusting  hand  and  leading  him  i 
A  stranger  taking  possession  ofj 
child  that  occupies  my  heart 
God,  1  think  at  two  o'clock  iri 
morning,  my  limbs  locked  with 
sion  and  fear,  how  could  I  hav 
him  go.' 

It  is  a  pu::le  to  me,  this  memc 
riddle  about  freedom  and  safety 
dependence  and  responsibili 
don't  know  the  answer  to  it.  Wl 
zipped  up  Jock's  pale  yellow 
and  sent  him  into  the  world,  I  m 
him  to  know  he  could  turn  trorr 
that  he  was  tree.  But  I  shou 
have  done  it,  1  shouldn't  have  t 
that  terrible  risk.  When  I  think 
now  it  seems  as  though  his  sur 
was  a  miracle,  an  extraordinary 
undeserved  piece  of  luck.  It  s< 
dangerous,  that  luck,  sometl 
I  may  have  to  pay 
-^k    y  later. 

i.  ^ow  Margaret  asked,  "Are 
going  to  the  parents'  meeting 
Tuesday  • " 

"1  think  so,"  I  said.  "I  think 
should  go  to  those  meetings.  Bi 
don't  even  know  it  they're  imii 
tant.  You  know  you  should  go, 
why?" 

Margaret  smiled.  "I  know  w 
you  mean,"  she  said,  "but  I  think 
do  it  tor  solidarity.  Anyway,  I  v 
to  know  everything  the  teacl 
know.  I  want  to  know  every™ 
they  think  about  my  kid,  what  t 
theories  are  and  what  they  sugge 
may  not  do  it,  but  I  want  to  know 

Actually,  Margaret  did  neec 
know  what  the  teachers  thou1 
about  Willie:  he  was  a  discipl 
problem  and  in  constant  troubl 
school.  But  she  was  also  right  at 
solidarity.  That's  what  mothers  <{ 
one  another:  support,  complic 
humor.  I  felt  ashamed  that  I 
willing  to  otter  so  little,  that  1 
so  lazy  and  insular.  1  was  chaste: 
by  Margaret's  response,  the  f 
that  she  was  determined  to 


i  s  properly ,  to  take  pari ,  to  he 

;ved. 

'  >u're  muc  h  more  responsible 
1  am,"  1  said.  "I  Mill  have  the 

i  g  rh.it  kids  grow  themselves  up, 
t  just  happens." 

iu're  probably  right,"  said  Mar- 
c  heerfully.  "Tl  icy  pr<  ihably  d<  >. 
wildly  over-responsible.  What 

[say?" 

''hat  does  Frank  think.'" 

,7ho  knows  what  Frank  thinks' 
)  crazed  about  taking  charge  ol 
thing  that  he  backs  oft.  I  le 
y  remembers  \\  hat  Will  ie's 
is." 

Hie  anJ  Ji  >ck  w  ere  in  the  mid- 
t  some  ^>rr  of  contest.  Their 
.  were  lowered  over  their  howls 
:hey  were  staring  intently  .1 1 
other,  slurping  from  their  soup 

:  is  and  lau^hiny  raucously.  Still 
lg  fixedly  al  Jock,  Willie  said, 
Jy  km  iws  m\  name." 
irgaret  looked  .it  him,  irritated. 
ou;>e. Daddy  knows  your  name, 
iwas  a  figure  1  >f  speech." 

laddy  knows  my  name,"  Willie 
ited,  "and  1  wanl  to  live  with 
I'd  like  ti  >  live  al<  me  with  I  >ad- 
"le  put  a  huge  spoonful  of  soup 
-  mouth.  At  1  mce  he  lapsed  inti » 
h  cackle.  The  soup,  deliberately 
cidentally — it  was  hard  to  tell 
rie  spraying  out  in  a  wild  fan, 
ver  the  table  and  over  Willie, 
was  a  declaration  of  nun  m\ , 
ock,  of  course,  began  laughing 
11,  rocking  dangerously  on  his 
stool  and  kicking  his  feet. 
>h,  Williel"  said  Margaret.  "Look 
you've  done."  She  stalked  to 
ink  and  got  the  sponge.  "Get 

ji  off  your  stool,"  she  snapped. 

\  ie,  get  dow  n.  N<  >w." 

1  Hie  still  did  ik it  li u >k  at  her.  I  le 
own  off  the  stool  and  then  put 
inds  on  the  table.  1  le  began  lit- 

hringing  jumps,  kicking  himself 
gainst  the  floor,  as  though  he 

1  going  to  heave  himself  up  arid 
the  middle  of  the  soup-sprayed 
ce.  He  was  flopping  his  head 

.  side  to  side  and  laughing  wild- 

flck  was  doing  the  same:  hysteria 

.set  in,  the  last  refuge  of  the 
about  ti >  he  punished. 

[gillie,  look  at  me,"  Margaret 

:  kneeling  in  front  of  him,  the 

fee  in  her  hand,  trying  to  mop 
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the  soup  oft  his  shirt.  But  \\ 
would  not  look  at  her.  He  kept  - 
ft  ■ 

_ 

'lock."  I  said,  "stop  laughing 

head  wildly,  closing  his  eyes.  UJ< 
1  repeated,  and  without  lookii  ; 

off  his  stool.  He  began  makinj 
v.  n    iver  to  me.  holding  oul 
hands  like  a  blind  man.  He  woh 
.-:r.j  -taggered,  deliberately  mii  i 
m\  stool,  while  W  illie  screap.: 
z  ' 

pulled  him  over  next  to  me.  "j 

i 

>    Still  1 

nd  torth 

his  eves  too.  Like  lock,  he  reij  i 
Hmdness.  groping  with  his  ham 
front  ot  him.  He  touched  Marga  c 
race,  roughly  humping  her  nose, 
ruk 

i  •  i  He 

2  h  p  1 1 

"W'illie."  Margaret  said,  ang 
grabbc  the 

Mop  it.  1    can  it 

W  illie's  hand  strayed  awav  I  : 
her  race,  but  he  did  not  open 
eves,  and  he  did  not  stop  his  lai  '"; 
: 

tool 

Jen       u    hex  ice 

"Willie,  stop  it.  Stop  it  right  now  c 
W  illie  s  eves  were  still  pine  [ 
shut.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  j 


hands,  and  began  lumping  wildh  jg 
-  his 

"Eccveww."  he  said,  over  and  a  t 
"eee\  eww,  what  is  it."  Is  it  human  i « 
By  now  Willie  and  Margaret! 
r  the  1    :ket  i 
red:  thon 
:  .       chin  it.  eac 
i  ~ 

1  the  1 

Margaret  grabbed  W  lilie  s  shfl 
:  : 

!  [ 

to  I 


:h  ; 


t  T  - 


1 


: 

1  arrogant.  * 


i  >art  of  me  felt  just  like  Mar- 
l—mean, tyrannical,  swollen. 
•  if  me  wanted  that  child  surv 
I,  wanted  him  shaken  until  his 
i  chartered,  until  his  will  was 
I  i  and  he  stopped  his  derisive 
■.  I  knew  the  feeling,  all  par- 
Mo,  of  the  rage  that  threatens 

, illie,  listen  to  me,"  Margaret 
■  iolently,  talking  through  her 

"Listen  to  me.  It  you  don't  stop 
ight  now  ,  this  minute,  you  are 
ing  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  in 
oom.  Alone,  jock  will  have  to 
rjne.  Now  stop  it!" 
;re  it  was,  the  big  threat.  I  tried 
)  use  it,  because  Jock  always 
i  the  challenge.  And  following 
gh  on  it  was  always  inconve- 

Now  we  all  waited:  everyone's 
noon  hung  in  the  balance, 

and  mine  and  Margaret's,  to 
3thing  of  Willie's.  But  Willie 
hesitated. 

yan,ked  himself  away  from 
net  again  and  began  springing 
id  down.  His  eyes  were  still 
led  shut,  and  ox  er  and  ox  er  he 
violent  explosion  noises.  He 
rocket,  a  cannonball,  a  space- 
la  bullet,  anything  but  a  submis- 
jhild. 

II  right,"  said  Margaret,  tun- 
All  right.  Is  this  what  you 
But  she  didn't  move.  "Is  this 
you're  trying  to  do?  Stop  it, 
|e,  1  mean  it,"  she  said, 
bounced  up,  landed,  crouched, 
aunched  himself  again,  unim- 


jirgaret  stood  up  now  and  shook 
ead.  It  was  as  though  nothing 
happened,  no  wildness,  no 
,  no  feeble  retreat.  She  cleaned 
>up  off  the  table  and  sat  down 
,  ignoring  the  hi  >ys. 
onestly,"  she  said  to  me,  "it's 

ihaving  lunch  in  the  Lion 

ie." 

i  k  watched,  interested:  this  was 
vhat  would  have  happened  at 
ouse.  And  I  watched,  unhappy: 
aret's  strategy  battled  me.  It 
ed  that  it  you  didn't  follow 

|gh,  there  was  no  point  in  mak- 
hreats  at  all.  It  seemed  to  me 
ere  just  teaching  a  child  that 

:  was  no  risk  to  rebelling.  But  I 

Inothine  to  Margaret.  Why 
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would  my  instinct  be  herterjb 
hers.'  What  about  letting  Jock 
i  m  his  own,  at  five  vears  old,  in 
York  City.7  No,  we  all  make  ou 
mistakes,  we  all  act  crazily,  incj 
stblv.  We  are  saved  by  time  p 
and  by  miracles,  not  bv  the  int 
ence  of  our  friends. 

Rut  Willie  was  not  to  be  der 
climax.  Behind  Margaret,  in  i 
zling  throwawav  gesture,  he  upsj 
bowl,  sending  heavy  split-pea 
in  .1  great  floating  wave  onto 
garet's  back,  soaking  her  silk  blc 

"All  right!"  she  shouted.  "T| 
enough!  You  come  here  with 
This  time  she  took  Willie's  ami 
yanked  htm  along  behind  her 
the  kitchen.  Again,  Willie  re 
all  his  limbs  and  let  himse 
dragged,  limp,  letting  gravity  d 
his  reluctance. 

When  thev  were  gone,  Jock 
looked  solemnly  at  each  other. 

"Poor  Willie,"  1  said.  "He  d 
seem  very  happy." 

Jock  shook  his  head,  but  he  vi 
not  speak  to  me;  he  would  noS] 
my  side  against  his  friend.  Id- 
silent  and  mournful,  taking 
spoonfuls  ot  his  soup,  his  head  c 
I  drank  my  tea.  When  Mar; 
came  hack,  she  was  brisk  and  i 
ing,  her  cheeks  pink  with  fury 
had  changed  her  shirt  and  put 
thin  cashmere  sweater. 

"Sorry,"  she  said,  sitting  i 
again.  "I'm  sorry.  Jock,  hut  V 
forgot  his  manners  and  he  forge 
rules.  He's  going  to  stay  bv  hi 
tor  a  while  and  think  about  thet 

"When  can  Willie  come  (j 
Jock  asked.  He  seemed  very  ; 
and  quiet.  It  was  now  hard  to  i 
ine  him  laughing  raucously,  ki< 
his  legs  under  the  table. 

"Willie  has  to  stay  in  his  roon 
til  his  father  comes  home,"  Mai 
said  brutally.  She  picked  up  her 
of  tea  in  both  hands  and  brou£ 
to  her  mouth.  It  concealed  her 
except  tor  her  eves,  which  were 
ing.  She  looked  wild,  distraught 
1  thought  she  was  close  to  tears. 

Jock's  face  fell.  His  atternoorj 
emptied  of  color,  and  he  playei 
jectedly  with  the  cracker  oi 
plate.  1  wanted  to  comfort  bo 
them,  but  1  could  think  of  not 
to  say  to  Margaret. 


)i  ally  I  said,  "Well,  Jocko,  you 
(]  will  go  to  the  park  it  you  like, 
can  go  home  and  I'll  play  a 
:.  with  you.  Whatever  game  you 
i  He  glanced  up  ar  me,  weighing 
i  jffer  soberly,  though  we  both 
i,  it  didn't  make  up  for  his  after- 
i  with  Willie. 

I  aited  before  I  moved,  bur  Mar- 

•  didn't  look  at  me  or  answer,  so 
ught  she  was  making  herself 

:  She  didn't  want  t<  i  talk  ab< >ut 
f  ;ver  she  was  feeling, 
'think  we'll  get  many,"  I  said  to 
i  'Sorry  this  happened,  but  don't 
>U  about  it.  I'm  sure  we  played  a 

II  in  it;  it  wasn't  all  Willie."  I 
aI  to  make  her  feel  less  isolated, 

•  antic,  but  she  shook  her  head. 

' 'h,  don't  you  worry  about  it," 
(said,  walking  us  to  the  front 
;  "it  wasn't  Jock's  fault.  Willie 
■  >  learn  what  the  rules  are,  that's 
.  ler  face  was  stiff  now  ,  her  head 
lip,  ind  she  had  her  hands  deep 
re  pockets  of  her  trim  black 
|p.  She  looked  very  cool,  very 
li  in  charge. 

1  /ell,  don't  let  it  yet  you  down. 
)  knows,  it  happens  ,ill  the  time," 
;  I,  shaking  my  head  slightly,  as 
gh  jock  spent  all  his  daytime 
I  -  shut  m  his  r.  ii  'in  bill  Mary. i ret 
I  'd  politely  uncomprehending,  as 
: yh  she  didn't  know  exactly  what 
I  talking  about.  1  couldn't  think 
i  y  other  way  to  reach  her,  and  it 
ed  clear  to  me  that  she  didn't 
to  be  reached.  So  we  left  her 
•,  in  her  apartment,  with  Willie 
on  the  other  side  of  a 
grimly  k  >c  ked  dt »  n  . 

should  have  stayed  with  her,  1 
|  hat  now.  What  she  had  said 
,  "We're  all  in  this  together." 
I  t  support  was  1  giving  her  by 
Ing  her  alone,  b\  letting  her  pre- 
i  that  everything  was  all  right? 
ihat  happened  was  that  Willie 
tied  to  escape.  1  lis  bedroom  was 
1'he  upper  flour  of  their  apart- 
i .  There  were  no  bars  i  m  the 
lows,  because  they  had  moved 
hen  Willie  was  six,  and  old 
[tgh  to  understand  about  not 
bing  out  the  window,  old 
ugh  to  know  the  dangers  of 
we  floors  of  space. 
1  >w  Willie  was  even  older,  more 
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competent.  IK  opened  In-  window 
wide.  It  was  cold  outside — it  was  De- 
cember— -Hid  when  he  opened  the 
window  he  muM  have  paused  .it  the 
damp  winter  wind  thai  swept  into 
lus  room.  Like  Jock,  lie  dutifully 
bundled  up  before  Ik-  set  our,  is  his 
mother  would  have  asked.  He  got  a 
sweater  from  his  bureau  and  put  it 
on  by  himself,  backward,  the  label 
under  his  chin.  W  hen  he  climbed 
out  onto  his  windowsill,  the  terrace 
below  must  have  looked  inviting.  lr 
was  diagonally  beneath  him,  not  di- 
rectly he  low,  hut  on  the  way  there 
were  windowsills,  ledges,  cornices, 
s.ite  things  to  grip.  The  climb  would 
have  looked  dangerous  hut  feasible, 
and  he  was  right:  it  was  both.  There- 
were  pi. ices  he  could  cling  and  bal- 
ance .is  he  clambered  dow  n  and  side- 
ways,  through  the  singing  air,  the 
wind  holding  him  against  the  build- 
ing, until  he  had  sidled  tar  enough 
over  to  drop  the  last  few  feet  onto 
the  terrace. 

What  comes  next  is  the  part  that 
is  hard  to  think  about.  The  doors  to 
the  living  room  were  locked.  Willie 
staved  on  the  terrace,  maybe  shiver- 
ing, maybe  hoping  and  not  hoping 
to  sec  his  mother.  She  passed  the 
living  room  several  rimes  that  after- 
noon, hut  she  heard  nothing,  she 
saw  nothing.  She  tries  to  remember, 
now  ,  it  she  might  have  heard  some- 
thing. It  he  had  called,  it  he  had 
knocked,  would  she  have  heard? 
hut  she  heard  nothing.  Perhaps 
when  she  passed  he-  was  there.  Per- 
haps when  he  saw  her  he  hid, 
sobered  by  his  climb,  tearful  at  last 
ol  her  rage.  Perhaps  he  had  keen 
sobered  by  what  he  had  done:  going 
out  into  the  leal  world,  he  had  telt 
himself  flattened  against  the  cold 
brick  side  ol  the  building,  he  had 
lelt  the  terrible  call  of  the  drop,  the 
rush  ot  the  sidewalk,  twelve  stories 
down.  Perhaps  alter  this  he  had  lost 
his  nerve;  perhaps  the  thought  ot 
facing  her  rage  as  well  was  too 
much  tor  him.  But  he  was  there  on 
the  terrace  tor  a  while.  1  le  lett  a 
plastic  superhero  balanced  on  the 
sill  outside  the  French  door,  waiting 
for  it  to  open,  lie  didn't  knock  on 
the  door;  he  didn't  shout  out  tor  his 
mother  to  let  him  in.  lie  made  no 
demands,  l  or  some  period  ot  time 


he  staved  alone  out  there, 
wind,  his  sweater  on  back] 
Maybe  he  played  tor  a  whihjw  ■' 
the  superhero,  under  the  lov-r 
December  skv.  Rut  it's  hard  tool 
ine  him  playing;  it's  hard  to  ing 
htm,  by  then,  as  anything  hits 
dued. 

At  some  point  Willie  decid 
climb  hack  up.  He  was  trying  I 
clo  his  mistake,  to  he  good.  F 
trying  to  put  himself  back  >S 
Margaret  wanted  to  find  him;  II 
thought  better  ot  his  escape.  1 
Margaret  finally  knocked  at  his| 
calm,  her  heart  no  longer  cfj 
against  him,  her  rage  no  loni  " 
charge,  Willie  wanted  to  be  >k 
in  his  room,  the  w  indow  slui 
sweater  off. 

He  clambered  first  up  ont 
broad  parapet.  There  he  stoo 
sneakered  feet  tiptoed  arid  tee 
as  he  stretched  tor  the  first  wf 
ledge.  But  climbing  up  is  very  ' 
enr  from  climbing  down,  am 
time  the  ledge  w  as  slightly  tool  ... 

slightly  too  tar,  tor  hi  . 
to  hi  ild  his  weight 


re  arc  nor  in  this  togethei 
things  that  separate  us  are  te 
and  irreversible.  What  lies  noi 
tween  me  and  Margaret  will  lie 
forever,  a  chasm  twelve  stories  c 
These  things  should  not  ha] 
With  luck,  any  luck  at  all,  tl 
would  have  gone  differently, 
garet  would  have  seen  him,  the 
race  doors  would  have  been 
locked,  the  window  ledge  w 
have  been  closer.  And  neither 
garet  nor  Willie  ever  wanted  to 
that  thicket  ot  hostility.  They 
each  other,  mothers,  childrer 
matter  what  they  say,  what  the 
Thar  should  count.  And  repent 
is  meant  to  save. 

Most  often  there  are  mira 
most  children  are  saved.  Wh 
miracle  doesn't  happen,  when 
hear  that  a  child  is  lost,  the  ter 
sound  ot  it  echoes  within  your  n 
a  series  of  slow  reverberations 
continue,  deep  inside  you,  dis 
and  sinister.  You  feel  terror,  the 
tiginous  pull  downward,  the 
that  you  escaped  tor  no  reason, 
you  hold  your  own  child  close  to 
close,  no  matter  how  he  struggles 
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Going  Down  the  Drain 


That  headline  may  not  be  scholarly,  and  the  tone  is 
it  w  ould  be  hard  to  find  a  more  apt  description  of  where 
less  growth  of  our  population. 

The  arguments  tor  first  halting,  then  reversing,  U.S.  popu- 
j an  growth  would  seem  so  compelling  as  to  raise  the  ques- 
,  "Why  isn't  it  being  clone  '". 

Line  A  shows  where  our  population  is  headed  with  cur- 
i't  levels  of  fertility  and  immigration —  to  nearly  400  mil- 
[j  1  by  2050,  and  to  nearly  a  half  billion  by  the  end  of  the 
t  century! 


perhaps  too  flippant  for  a  deadly  serious  m 
our  country  is  heading  as  a  direct  result  of  tt 


f  u- 


Such  population 
I  wth  would  surely  lead 

lisaster  for  future  gen- 

tions  of  Americans.  It 

uld  have  profound  im- 

;ts  upon  the  environ- 

nt,  on  renewable  re- 
I  trees  like  farmland,  for- 

s  and  water,  and  on  our 
piety  itself. 

A  smaller  population 
i  uld  help  the  nation  deal 
|th  the  social,  environ- 
cntai  and  resource  prob- 
I  ps  that  confront  us  \  et 
Ify  few  of  our  politicians 
I'd  pundits  even  consider 
|:  idea. 

On  the  assumption  that  they  are  held  back  by  unwar- 
lUed  fears,  we  will  try  to  explain  briefly  by  what  relatively 
jntle  adjustments  we  could  turn  U.S.  population  growth 
nund. 

Line  B  shows  what  could  be  achieved  with  the  "two  child 
[Tiily"  and  with  immigration  reduced  to  the  levels  that  pre- 
Hled  for  much  of  this  century. 

If  parents  indeed  "stop  at  two"  it  would  lead  to  a  total 
Irtility  rate  (TFR)  of  about  1.5  children,  because  not  all 
' )men  have  children,  and  some  have  only  one.  A  national 
'"R  of  1.5  would  make  possible  a  gradual  turnaround  in  the 
]  pulation  growth  that  drives  our  social  and  environmental 
joblems. 

We  Need  to  Reduce  Immigration 

But  the  two  child  family  alone  will  not  enable  the  nation 
i  reach  a  smaller  population  size.  It  would  need  to  be  ac- 
i  mpanied  by  a  substantial  reduction  in  current  levels  of  im- 
ngration. 

In  1900  we  were  a  nation  of  less  than  76  million.  Almost 
\  If  of  the  population  increase  since  then  has  been  post-1900 

imigrants  and  their  descendants.  The  Census  Bureau 
;ojects  that  our  present  population  of  some  260  million  will 
crease  by  2050  to  392  million  (middle  projection),  or  even 

522  million  (high  projection). 

Of  the  population  growth  anticipated  for  the  21st  cen- 
ry,  nearly  90  percent  will  be  post-2000  immigrants  and  their 
■scendants.  In  other  words,  immigration  is  the  driving  force 
'hind  a  disastrous  surge  of  population  growth. 

The  average  annual  level  of  recorded  gross  immigration 
om  1924  through  the  1960s  was  198,000.  Immigration  is 
)w  over  a  million  per  year.   If  we  were  willing  to  bring  net 


Population  Projections 


Year 


immigration  down  to  200,000  a  year,  our  demoj 
ture  would  improve  dramatically. 

If  we  moved  now  to  the  "two  child  family"  and  c> 
rently  brought  immigration  under  control  at  an  annual 
of  200,000,  it  would  lead  in  the  next  century  to  the  popul 
tion  projection  shown  in  the  graph  (Line  B). 

By  the  middle  of  the 
next  century  parents  could 
even  be  encouraged  to  have 
more  children,  for  a  total 
fertility  rate  of  1.9.  That  rate 
would  allow  our  nation  to 
maintain  a  constant  popula- 
tion size  of  around  1 50  mil- 
lion. 

If,  at  the  same  time,  we 
change  our  lifestyles  to  re- 
duce unnecessary  consump- 
tion, and  use  energy  and 
materials  far  more  effi- 
ciently, such  a  population 
size  should  be  sustainable 
for  the  very  long  term. 


The  Choice  Is  Ours 

We  need  to  choose  the  path  leading  to  a  sustainable  U.S. 
population  of  around  150  million.  To  get  there  we  would 
need  the  combination  of  the  two  child  family  and  a  moderate 
net  immigration  of  200,000  a  year.  What  would  be  so  diffi- 
cult about  that'7 

We  need,  above  all,  the  courage  to  make  now  the  deci- 
sions that  would  safeguard  our  demographic  future.  We  urge 
Third  World  nations  to  bite  the  bullet  and  face  up  to  their 
demographic  problems.  How  about  doing  it  ourselves? 

by  Donald  Mann,  President 


NPG  is  a  nonprofit,  national  membership  organization 
established  in  1972.  Contributions  to  NPG  are  tax 
deductible  to  the  extent  the  law  allows. 


es,  I  want  to  become  a  member  of  NPG,  and  help  you 
work  towards  a  smaller  U.S.  population.  I  am  enclosing 
my  check  for  annual  membership  dues. 
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NOTHING 
VENTURED 

A  bold  leap  into  the  ontological  void 
By  Jim  Holt 


M 


»t  people  --pen J  a 
good  deal  ol  tunc  thinking 
about  nothing.  Few,  though, 
take  the  next  ohvi<  >us  step  and 
wonder:  why  i-  there  something 
rather  than  nothing?  Perhaps 
that  i-  not  such  a  bad  thing. 
Since  the  question  was  first 
p>  >sed  by  the  philosopher  G.  W. 
Lcihni:  some  three  centuries 
.!>_;»  >.  it  has  occasioned  a  good 
deal  .it  existential  anxiety. 
William  James  called  it  "the 
darkest  quest  ion  in  all  philoso- 
phy." The  British  a-tri iphysicisl 
A.(  ;.B.  L.vell  observed  that  it 
raised  problems  th.it  could  "tear 
the  individual's  mind  asunder." 
And,  indeed,  vexing  ov  er  it  is 
often  a  prelude  to  dementia. 

V,  in  the  >.  ase  i  'I  the  C  ierman 
pi ul.  is.  >pher  Martin  I  leidegger, 

■ 

■ 


power  at  least  once  in  our  lives, 
whether  we  realize  it  or  not: 

The  question  looms  in  moments  ot 
great  despair,  w  hen  things  tend  to  lose 
all  their  weight  and  all  meaning  be- 
comes obscured.  .  .  .  It  is  present  in  mo- 
ments..) rejoicing,  when  all  the  thiniis 
around  us  are  transfigured  and  seem  to 
he  there  for  the  tirM  tune,  as  it  it  might 
he  easier  to  think  they  are  not  than  to 
understand  that  thev  are  and  are  as  the\ 


are.  The  question  is  u 
in  boredom,  when 
equally  removed  from 
and  joy,  and  everythinj 
us  seems  so  hopelesslj 
monplace  that  we  no 
care  whether  anything 
not . . . 

It  can  even  be  argue 
we  are  impotent  to  ansu 
question  at  all  until  w< 
answered  the  question  (I 
there  is  something  rathe 
nothing.  For,  as  the  H: 
philosopher  Robert  N 
has  written,  "how  c 
know  why  something 
should  be)  a  certain  wa1 
don't  know  w  hy  there  i 
thing  at  all?"  Rut  why  s 
one  bother  with  a  quest 
such  generality  that  it  at 
impossible  to  answer 
though  it  is  certainly  re 
able  to  inquire  why 
particular  thing  in  the  world  ex 
our  solar  system,  life  on  eartl 
clock  in  Grand  Central  static 
makes  no  sense  to  demand  the  S£ 
the  tout  ensemble.  Any  factor 
duced  to  explain  why  there  is ! 
thing  rather  than  nothing — a  cj 
egg,  a  fluctuation  in  a  vacuum,  a 
scendent  purpose,  an  omnipi 
diety — will  itself  be  part  of  the; 
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:o  he  explained.  Besides,  it  rhe 
s  by  definition  .ill  that  exists,  it 
I  seem  foolish  to  inquire  why  the 
itself  exists.  Th.ir  is  like  asking 
i  triangle  has  three  sides.  Exist- 
,  j List  w  hat  the  world  docs.  To 
Vhy  is  there  something  rather 
othing?"  is,  to  this  way  of  think - 
>t  to  pose  a  real  question.  It  is  to 
>dize — to  express  awe,  aston- 
■  it,  bewilderment  before  the  cos- 
'Vittgenstein  himself  suggested  as 
when  he  remarked:  "If  I  say,  'I 
r  at  the  existence  of  the  w<  irld,1 
tisusing  language." 
ether  the  existence  ( if  the  world 
ysterium  tremendum  et  fascinans 
iere  tautology,  it  continues  to 
se  the  imagination  of  philoso- 
and  theologians,  not  to  men- 
itoned  undergraduates  and 
tniac  yuppies  having  a  Dark 
of  the  Soul.  And  it  is  becoming 
ecial  province  of  a  small  group 
sicists  known  as  "nothing  the- 
'  With  some  metaphysical  chut:- 
hese  physicists  are  seeking  to 
e  the  "how"  question  that  cor- 
hds  to  "Why  is  there  something 
•  than  nothing?":  to  wit,  how- 
something  have  spontaneously 
from  nothing.'  For  we  now  know 
contrary  to  what  Aristotle  he- 
1,  the  cosmos  is  not  eternal, 
r,  it  sprang  into  being  some  1  ^ 
l  years  age)  with  the  explosii  in  i  >t 
.finitesimal  speck  of  infinitely 
ntrated  energy. 

lis  truth,  broached  early  in  the 
iry  and  recently  put  beyond 

by  the  data  from  the  COBE 
lie  Background  Explorer)  satel- 
as  not  been  unanimously  Wei- 
ll by  physicists.  Einstein,  tor  one, 
|  the  idea  that  the  universe  had 
inning  in  time  nutty  and  down- 
repugnant,  although  the  evi- 
finally  c om pe  1 1  e d  him  to 
t  it  shortly  before  his  death, 
great  cosmologist  Fred  Hoyle 
:ht  th  at  an  explosion  was  an 
nified  way  tor  the  world  to  com- 
e,  rather  like  a  party  girl  jump- 
it  of  a  cake;  once,  during  a  BBC 
zast,  he  derisively  referred  to 
ypothesized  origin  as  "the  Big 
j"  and  the  term  stuck.  Church- 
by  contrast,  had  finally  seen  a 

ittc  discovery  that  was  cause 
leer  rather  than  gloom.  Pope 


Fins  \ll,  opening  a  scientific  confer- 
ence at  the  Vatican  in  195 1 ,  dec  I  a  red 
that  the  Big  Bang  theory  bore  w  itness 
"to  that  primordial  fial  lux  uttered  at 
the  moment  when,  along  with  mat- 
ter, there  burst  forth  from  nothing  a 
sea  i >t  light  and  radiat  u in. . . .  Hence, 
creation  took  place  in  time;  there- 
tore  there  is  a  creator, 
therefore  God  exists!" 


W 


'hether  <  ir  n<  it  the  Big  Bang  tru- 
ly implies  that  the  universe  was  cre- 
ated out  of  nothing  by  an  omnipotent 
deity  in  a  wholly  gratuitous  act  of  1<  ive, 
it  does  demonstrate  that  the  universe 
is,  as  philosophers  say,  contingent — 
that  is,  it  need  not  have  existed.  Any- 
thing that  exists  by  its  own  nature, 
that  is  the  cause  and  ground  of  its  own 
being,  must  be  eternal  and  imperish- 
able. The  universe  is  neither  of  these 
things.  Just  as  space,  time,  and  matter 
winked  into  existence  with  the  Big 
Bang,  expanding  to  form  the  present 
universe,  so  too  will  they  likely  begin 
contracting  one  day  when  gravity  ar- 
rests the  expansion,  eventually  wink- 
ing out  of  existence  altogether  in  a 
great  cosmic  implosion  —  the  Big 
Crunch.  The  cosmos  is  thus  a  mere 
interlude  between  two  nothings.  It 
cannot  a  intain  the  reasi  in  f<  >r  its  i  iwn 
existence,  the  ground  of  its  own  being. 

But,  then,  what  could'  Only  God, 
say  the  theologians.  Remember  the 
words  that  the  Supreme  Being  called 
out  to  Moses  from  the  burning  bush' 
"1  am  that  1  am."  What  He  was  trying 
to  put  across  was  that  His  existence  is 
contained  in  His  very  essence.  (In- 
deed, the  Israelite  name  for  Cod,  Yah- 
weh,  is  a  form  of  the  Hebrew  verb  "to 
be.")  Being  the  cause  of  His  own  ex- 
istence, He  doesn't  have  occasion  to 
ask  Himself,  "Whence,  then,  am  I?"  In 
the  eleventh  century,  Saint  Anselm  of 
Canterbury  elaborated  this  idea  into 
an  ingenious  argument  for  the  exis- 
tence of  Cod.  Anselm's  "ontological 
proof,"  which  the  monk  cast  in  the- 
form  of  a  prayer,  beg, in  with  the 
premise  that  God  is  the  greatest  and 
most  perfect  thing  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. It  is  clearly  greater  and  more 
perfect  to  exist  than  not  to  exist, 
Anselm  reasoned,  tor  a  real  being  is 
greater  than  a  merely  fictitious  one. 
"So  truly,  therefore,  dost  thou  exist,  O 
Ford,  My  Cod,  that  thou  canst  not 
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he  conceived  nor  to  exist,"  < 
Anselm's  invocation. 

Leihni:.  too,  counted  Xegs 
Being  amon»  the  Godhead's  |e 
tions.  God  exists  as  a  matter 
cal  necessity;  it  is  because  He  aj 
the  reason  tor  His  existences 
nature  that  He,  and  He  aloftj 
furnish  the  last  link  in  the  grm 
planatorv  chain,  the  ultimate  t 
to  the  question  "Why  is  thera4 
thing  rather  than  nothing.'"  T-< 
a  world  because  God  created! 
of  nothing,  through  Hi-  ovl 
choice.  This  not  only  explain  I 
world  exists,  Leibni:  contend! 
also  accounts  tor  the  selection! 
particular  world:  since  God's  c 
act  was  motivated  by  His  i 
goodness,  the  world  He  brougl 
being  must  be  the  best  of  all  pi 
worlds — and,  adds  the  cynic, 
thing  in  it  is  a  necessary  e 
physicist  I  know  claims  that 
make  much  more  sense  it  vou 
the  world  was  created  not  by 
good  and  all-powerful  being 
one  that  is  ICC  percent  male! 
but  only  90  percent  effective.} 

\X  as  this  putatively  self-e> 
deitv  the  cause  of  the  Big  Bang 
ologians  and  believing  physicist 
tend  to  find  this  conception  of  (I 
a  sort  of  pyTOtechnical  engineer 
gar  one.  The  Christian  doctr 
creation  is,  in  the  main,  aboi 
dependence  of  a  contingent 
upon  a  necessary  being.  God 
to  be  thought  of  as  an  entity-  wh 
the  cosmic  ball  rolling — tht 
moved  Mover:  this  participati 
the  causal  order  would  rob  b 
His  transcendence.  Rather.  He  i 
seen  as  the  onlv  sustainer  unsusc 
without  whose  timeless  purposir 
world  would  altogether  cease 
Whether  the  universe  happen 
have  a  beginning  in  time  i 
view,  irrelevant.  The  point  was 
ly  put  by  the  British  phvsici-t  R 
Stannard  a  tew  years  ago  in  an  a 
he  wrote  for  the  London  Times:1 
as  an  author  does  not  write  tht 
chapter,  and  then  leave  the  otb 
write  themselves,  so  God'-  creai 
is  not  to  seem  as  uniquely  conriro 
or  even  especially  invested  in 
event  of  the  Big  Bang.  Rathei 
creativity  has  to  be  seen  as  pert 
ing  equally  all  space  and  all  tifffl 
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ij  Creator  and  Susrainer  merge." 

s  presumably  what  the  Church 
t  and  pic!. William  remple 
\\  ing  i"  capi  tire  in  the  farm  >us 
.■qu.it  ions  he  pn  >p<  mnded  ear- 
this  century:  (.  iod  minus  the 
■quals  God;  the  world  minus 
Luals  nothing.  (Bui  the  arch- 
il arithmet  ic  was  m<  ire  i  reac  h- 
.  than  he  knew,  for  .1  little 
lation  ut  these  equations  yields 
I  rtinus  God  equa  Is  ( i>  id "  - 
is,  1 4  course ,  eqi livalent  to 
quals  nothing.") 
.  problem  with  this  theistic  res- 
:  of  the  mystery  of  existence  is 
langs  rat  her  precarii  iusly  fr<  im 
rological  argument.  It  was  by 
t  ut  scholastic  jugglery,  you 
t  all,  that  .1  self-existent  divin- 
, ;  conjured  into  being  in  the 
ace.  Theologians  were  chary 
elm's  reasoning  from  the  mo- 
lt was  articulated.  Could  .1  be- 
bose  existence  is  grounded  111 
gic  really  be  the  C  i<  id  1  if  faith, 
jjjd  of  Abraham,  Isaac ,  and  la- 
he  argument  fared  better  with 
iphers.  Leibniz  plumped  for  it; 
i  Descartes;  so  did  Spinoza.  It 
i  t  until  the  eighteenth  centu- 
I  :r  hundreds  <  if  years  1  if  mud- 
ontroversy,  that  Immanuel 
:u)sed  nut  the  tall.n.  \  SunpU 
i  is  this:  Existence  is  not  a  prop- 
things,  like  size  or  c< ilor.  Ir 
othing  to  a  concept.  If  it  did, 
US  nt  new  entities  ci  mid  be  Je- 
Into  existence.  Suppose,  for  in- 
,  ,1  unicorn  were  to  be  defined 
most  perfect  horse  there  could 
<  uld  it  not  follow,  by  the  very 
:■  ing  Anselm  employed,  that 
Ins  exist.'  No  logical  bridge  can 
t  between  a  mere  abstraction 
I  ncrete  existence.  True,  there 
me  philosophers  around  today 
tend  the  ontological  argument 
tons  eccentric  grounds.  I  have 
let  one  rabbi  who  swore  that 
led  his  belief  in  Cod  on  .1  ver- 
.1  Anselm's  reason  ing.  Most, 
!,  would  agree  with  Schopen- 
assessment  of  it  .is  "a  t  harm- 
ke." 

eason,  unaided  by  faith  in  rev- 
,  is  left  staring  at  m  ithing.  And 
all  to  the  better.  For,  as  the 
hi  diplomat  and  philosopher 
cheler  wrote,  "he  who  has  not, 
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I  into  the  ahy ss  i  if 

the  absolute  Nothing  will  complete- 
i 

content  >>t  the  realization  that  there 
is  something  rather  than  nothing." 
Let  u^.  then.  Jip  briefly  into  the  abyss 
to  see  what  nothing  looks  like,  fully 
confident  that  we  will  not  come  up 
empty-handed.  For  as  the  old  saying 
goes:  Nothing  seek,  noth- 
w  w  -y      -  find. 

T  That  i-  nothing:  M  icheth  an- 
swered this  question  with  admirable 
concinnity:  Nothing  is  bur  what  is 
not.  (Or  as  my  dictionary  puts  ir, 
somewhat  less  felicitou-k — it  more 
paradoxically — "nothing:  something 
that  does  not  exist.")  Although  the 
ancient  Eleatic  sage  Tarmenides  de- 
clared rh.u  it  was  impossible  to  speak 
of  what  is  not — violating  his  own 
rule  in  the  process — the  plain  man 
knows  better.  Nothing  is,  tor  exam- 
ple, popularly  held  to  be  better  than 
a  dry  martini  bur  worse  than  sand  in 
the  bedsheets.  On  occasion,  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth,  but 
ir  is  not  clear  how  much  further. 
Nothing  is  impossible  tor  God  yet  a 
breeze  tor  the  rankest  incompetent. 
In  tact,  no  matter  what  pair  of  con- 
tradictory properties  you  choose, 
nothing  seems  capable  of  embody- 
ing them.  From  this  ir  might  be  con- 
cluded that  nothing  is  mysterious. 
But  th.it  would  simply  me. in  that  ev- 
erything is  obvious — including,  pre- 
sumably, nothing.  That,  perhaps,  is 
wh\  the  world  abounds  w  ith  people 
w  ho  know,  understand,  and  believe  in 
nothing.  But  beware  ot  speaking  blas- 
phemously of  nothing,  tor  there  are 
also  many  bumptious  types  about — 
call  them  nullophiles — w  ho  are  tond 
ot  declaring  that,  to  them,  nothing  is 
sacred. 

The  philosophers  ot  antiquity  were 
inclined  to  agree.  Ex  nihilo  nihil,  they 
unanimously  declared:  "Nothing 
comes  from  nothing."  Not  only  does 
th:^  maxim  attribute  to  nothing  the 
divine  quality  ot  being  self-generating; 
it  aUo  impiously  denies  God  the  pow- 
er to  prevail  against  nothingness,  to 
bring  about  a  world  ex  nihilo.  The  best 
any  deity  could  do,  they  held,  was  to 
organize  a  cosmos  out  ot  a  primordial 
mess  they  called  Chaos;  but  this  is  an 
exercise  in  cosmetics  rather  than  tull- 


hlooded  creation.  Centue* 
Leibniz  paid  nothing  a  sm  ar 
pliment,  declaring  that  it  we  'Vi- 
and easier  than  something" 
experience  teaches  the  sanj  lei 
Nothing  is  simple,  nothinats  t 
This  conviction,  indeed ;s  i 
prompted  the  great  Rational  n 
w  hy  there  was  something  ra'.er 
nothing  in  the  first  placejf  \ 
were  nothing,  after  all,  there 'oi 
nothing  to  be  explained. 

It  was  left  to  Hegel,  thought 
nothing  up  and  really  make  st^e 
« >f  it — c  >r  perhaps  the  t  >ther  wakr 
At  the  beginning  ot  Hegellfei 


lalecti 


ic  is  the  assumption  tor 


But 
it  has  0 


Absolute  is  Ture  Being, 
ing  is  totally  indefinite; 
ities;  it  is  utterly  empty,  h  is  th  ar 
Pure  Nothing.  You  can't  have  c 
out  the  other;  they  are  dul 
rwins.  And  yet,  inasmuch  as  »te 
also  contraries,  they  can't  coejp 
happily.  Something  new  must  |j  - 
that  reconciles  and  supersec 
And  that  turns  out  to  be:  Bejiii 
Becoming  is  w  hat  happens  w  ;r 
ing  is  on  the  verge  of  passij! 
Nothing — or  vice  versa.  Thus 
Hegelian  dialectic  get  mernl 
way,  eventually  yielding  up  hut  i 
torv  and  culture  in  all  their  v  i( 
ed  splendor.  As  a  teat  ot  onto 
boot-strapping,  this  is  breatht.  i 
leaves  Saint  Ansel 

Spiv  nowhere, 
o  nothing  is  nice,  simpl 
begetting,  and  not  really  all  tit 
terent  from  something.  WK 
wonders,  was  it  regarded  wit 
apprehension  by  the  extent 
Heidegger  was  tilled  with  angsi 
very  thought  of  nothing  (thou 
did  not  keep  him  from  writinj 
ously  about  it).  For  him  the  enc 
with  nothingness  was  suffuse 
the  dread  of  one's  ow  n  impe 
nonbeing — the  dread  ot  death, 
too,  w  as  possessed  by  a  sort  of 
vacui.  "Nothingness  haunts  h 
he  wrote  in  the  treatise  aptly  et 
Being  and  Nothingness.  Nor  evt 
cafes  of  Saint  Germain  orfere 
tain  relief  from  nullity.  He  gt 
Deux  Magots — on  a  good  day,  a 
ness  of  being" — to  meet  Pierre, 
is  not  there.  Et  voila:  a  little  p 
nothingness,  a  frisson  of  anguish. 


m  ^ 


You  deserve  a  factual  look  at... 

judea  Samaria  (the  uW®$t 
Can  Israel  survive  without 

With  tin'  "peace  iigreement"  between  Israel  and  the  Pl.O,  the  \1iduli  ! 
have  entered  a  new  phase.  It  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  Pali  si 
Can  Israel  survive  this  dismemberment?  Is  it  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Unii 


-79 


What  are  the  facts? 

The  Root  of  the  Conflict.  The  con 

flict  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs  is  not 
about  borders  and  not  about  the  Pales- 
tinians. It  is  about  Israel's  very  existence. 
The  PLO  still  adheres  to  its  infamous 
"phased  plan";  it  calls  for  first  creating  a 
Palestinian  state  on  any  territory  vacated 
by  Israel  and  then  using  that  state  to 
foment  a  final  allied  Arab  assault 
against  the  truncated  Jewish  state. 

The  Importance  of  Territory.  Many 
believe  that  in  this  age  of  missiles,  territory 
is  of  little  importance.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  Arab  states  have  acquired  over 
$50  billion  of  the  most  advanced  arma- 
ments since  the  end  of  the  Gulf  War  And 
those  are  not  just  "conventional"  weapons — 
e  n  o  r  m  o  u  s 

quantities  of  "without  Judea/Samaria  (the  'West  Bank') 
a",s'  nVu'c  h  'srae'  would  be  totally  indefensible;  there- 
more  The  Arab  fore,  neither  the  purposes  of  Israel  nor  those 
states  possess  0f  the  United  States  are  served  by  Israel's 


an  indispensable  line  ol  defense,  it  •• 
controls  access  to  Israel's  heartland  fiom 
the  east.  Israel  needs  this  high  ground  i" 
defense  and  to  be  able  to  peer  deeply  into 
enemy  territory.  The  high  ground  allows 
Israel  to  detect  missiles  while  they  are  still 
in  the  launch  stage  and  to  destroy  them. 

Would  the  "West  Bank"  be  demili- 
tarized? Even  those  who  want  Israel  to 
retreat  to  her  pre- 1967  borders  are  agreed 
that  the  evacuated  areas  must  be  demilita- 
rized. But  that  would  be  useless.  Because 
the  Palestinians  will  have  thousands  of 
trained  soldiers,  camouflaged  as  their  police 
force.  In  case  of  war  against  Israel,  these 
troops  could  be  helicoptered  in  minutes  to 
their  positions,  with  armored  forces  reaching 
them  within  the  same  night.  In  any  case,  it  is 
highly  doubtful  that  the  surrounding  hostile 
Arab  nations 


relinquishing  control  over  the  'West  Bank' 


large  arsenals 
of  c h e  m  ica 1 
and  biological  — — — 
weapons,  and  all  of  them  work  feverishly  on 
the  development  of  their  nuclear  potential. 
All  ol  those  weapons  have  only  one  single 
target  and  one  single  purpose:  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  state  of  Israel.  And  that  goal  is 
not  being  cancelled  for  any  agreements 
between  Israel  and  the  Palestinians. 

for  both  "conventional"  war  and  for 
war  of  mass  destruction,  territory  and 
topography  are  critical  for  self-defense 
and  deterrence.  The  mountainous  territo- 
iv  of  Judea  Samaria  (the  "West  Bank")  is 


would  allow 
such  a  military 
vacuum  to  exist 
And  finally, 
there  is  the 
matter  of  ter- 
rorism. There 
— —  are  over  fifteen 
Palestinian  Arab  terror  organizations  that 
neither  Yassir  Arafat  nor  any  other  Palestin- 
ian authority  can  control.  There  would  be  a 
constant  ram  of  Katyusha  rockets  launched 
into  the  Tel  Aviv  area  and  into  the  entire 
coastal  plain,  which  contains  80%  of  Israel's 
population  and  of  its  industrial  and  military 
potential.  Ben  Gurion  airport,  every  incom- 
ing and  outgoing  flight,  would  be  subject  to 
mortar  fire  or  shoulder-held  Stinger  attack. 
Does  anybody  doubt  that  the  Arabs  would 
not  exploit  that  irresistible  opportunity7 


Without  the  "West  Bank"  Israel  would  be  totally  indefensible.  That  is  the  professional  opinion  of 
over  100  U.S.  generals  and  admirals.  Israel's  strong  defensive  posture  makes  it  most  inadvisable 
for  Israel's  enemies  to  attack  her.  But  once  this  defensive  strength  is  removed,  a  coordinated 
war  against  Israel  can  only  be  a  matter  of  time.  The  example  and  fate  of  Czechoslovakia,  which 
preparatory  to  the  Second  World  War  was  dismantled  and  shorn  of  its  defensive  capacity,  insis- 
tently come  to  mind.  What  does  all  this  mean  to  the  United  States7  In  a  part  of  the  world  in 
which  c  >ur  country  has  the  most  far-reaching  geopolitical  stakes,  Israel  is  the  guarantor  of  Amer- 
ican interests  in  the  area.  With  Israel  in  a  position  of  weakness  the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
the  area  would  collapse  and  radical  states  such  as  Syria,  Iraq  and  Iran  would  dominate.  That  is 
why,  despite  the  heady  prospect  of  "peace  in  out  time",  neither  the  purposes  of  Israel  nor  those 
ol  the  United  States  are  served  by  Israel's  relinquishing  control  over  the  "West  Bank". 
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Facts  and  Logc  about  the  Middle  East 
P.O.  Box  590359  ■  San  Frandsco.CA  94 159 

HAMK  is  a  lax  exempt,  non-profit  501(c)(3)organiza 
Don.  Its  purpose  is  the  research  and  publkabc  in  i  >t  the  lads 
regarding  developments  in  the  Middle  H.ist  and  exposing 
false  propaganda  thai  might  harm  the  interests  of  the 
tinted  Stales  and  its  allies  in  that  area  of  the  world.  Your 
tax  deductible  cunrrihunons  are  welcome  They  enable  as 
to  pursue  these  goals  and  to  puhlrsh  these  messages  in 
natu  inal  newspapers  and  magazines  We  have  virtually  ni  > 
overhead.  Almost  all  of  our  revenue  pays  for  our  educational 
wc  ilk  ft  ii  these  clarifying  messages,  and  h  ir  related  direct  mail 


,  YDS,  I  want  in  help  in  the  publication  of  these  ads  and 
I  in  clarifying  the  situation  in  the  Middle  t-.ast  I  include  mv 
|  tax  deductible  contribution  in  the  amount  <>t 

$    H  47 


—I  Mv  contribution  is  in  the  amount  of  $50  oi  more 
|  Please  send  me  your  booklet  containing  24  ol  the  ads  thai 
you  have  published  in  nanonal  media  over  the  last  few  years 
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Bosb  >i"'  University 
L^a t '  v  <■  Writing  Program 


S   v.       u».kAv  .  - 1  and  m> "■!  prestigious  in  the  nation,  is  small  (no  more  than  a 

1  :,.  fn  si  n  genre  with  all  workshops  limited  to  twelve  members); 

,  .  -  .  r*v  i--<<  dm.. riiv  awarded  alter  the  academic  year  of  eight 

:■  !     .mil  high  :ii.>rmall\  sixteen  students  apply  for  each  spot  in  fiction  and 

pi  >ern    WeareK-  v  ot  our  graduate  workshops  All  of  these  are  held  in  the 

same  •  mall  r .  ■■  >ugh  its  dusty  windows  a  glimpse  ol  the  Charles  River.  Perhaps 

the  most  rem  iKsimp  oci  urred  when  Sylvia  Plath,  Anne  Sexton,  George  Starbuck. 

and  kathle.  I  ti>!  instruction  by  Robert  Lowell — gathered,  by  the  way,  less  often  in 

td  ji  little  i  :<•  Kit/  bar  I  hese  davs,  the  poetry  workshops  are  run  by  our  permanent 

nsk\  and  Nobel  laureate  Derek  Walcott,  who  also  conducts  the  playwriting 
worksho;  :hc  •  -  in  In  In  >n  an'  led  by  Leslie  Kpstein  and  |ayne  Anne  Phillips.  In  addition  our 

finest  i  ki  \  in  i*  Sex  ton  and  Sue  Miller,  have  returned  to  d irect  semester- long  workshops, 

along  .  ,uch  other  visitor;  as  (  k  Williams,  Charles  Simic,  John  Cheever,  Stanley  Elkin,  and 
■  i  .»ur  students  have  about  them  the  resources  of  a  great  university  That  means 
Ihi  .  tien  take  i  ourses  w  itha  superb  faculty  in  literature  that  includes,  besides  the  poet  Geoffrey  Hill 
.  ntics  Ro>;er  Shattuck  and  Christopher  Kicks,  Boston  University's  two  other  Nobel  Pn/e 
\.  ni  ■  '  Saul  Bellow  and  Elie  Wiesel  It  is  difficult  to  know  how  best  to  measure  a  student's  success, 
,  n  i  worth  ot  a  program  to  a  writer,  we  can  sa\  that  our  graduates  in  each  genre  have  accomplished 
a  ^i>od  deal  Over  the  last  tew  years,  lor  instance,  our  plavwnghts  have  won  the  ABC  National 
Playwriting  Prize,  the  (  harles  MacArthur  Award  for  Comedy,  the  Theater  ot  Louisville  Best  One- 
Act  Pla\  Award,  tirst  prize  in  both  the  21st  Century  Plavwnghts'  Festival  and  the  Baltimore 
Plaj  w  rights  Festival,  and  another  ot  our  plavwnghts  had  a  lull  production  with  The  Naked  Angels 
in  New  lork  Quite  recently  our  graduates  in  poetry  have  won  the  $30,0(10  Whiting  Award,  the 
Barnaul  New  Women  Poets  Series,  a  grant  from  the  Nfc  A,  the  Norma  Farber  First  Book  Award  from 
the  Poetry  Society  ol  America,  there  hav  e  been  three  winners  in  three  years  of  the  "Discovery" /The 
Nation  Award,  and  two  winners  of  the  National  Poetry  Series  In  fiction,  our  students  have  won  an 
inordinate  share  ol  the  nationwide  Henfield  Awards  Not  a  vear  goes  bv  without  a  graduate  of  our 
pr.  i^ijm  bnngingout  a  novel  or  bookot  stories,  since  her  graduation,  Sue  Miller  has  published  three 
such  volumes  and  won  a  good  deal  ol  tame,  and  some  fortune  as  well  We  make,  of  course,  no  such 
assurances  Chironlv  promise,  to  those  who  join  us,  isol  a  lair  amount  ot  time  in  that  river- view  room, 
time  shared  with  other  writers  in  a  common,  most  difficult  pursuit  the  perfection  ot  one's  craft. 

For  more  information  about  the  program,  visiting  writers,  and  financial  aid  (our  teaching 
fellows  conduct  undergraduate  creative  writing  classes),  write  to  Director,  Creative  Writing 
Program,  Boston  Lniversitv.  23b  Bav  State  Road,  Boston,  MA  02215. 

Ho-ton  University  js  an  equal  opportunity  institution 
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I  F.punwiiou-  lenns     celebrate  the  hast\  eating  habits  ol  the  L.irl  of  Sand- 
nel  i  HI  i  mier,      ihe  curious  amusements  ot 

•  •''     null,  ii    md  the  ink-  ..t  the  work,  together 

with  vour  name  and  iddress.  i.  Acmsik  No.  14V  llarper'i  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New 
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i    n  opened  at 

'.'  .  .  :••    i  he  «>  Inn.  .ti  will  he  printed  in  the 
ID  are  M  in  1  I  Essmger,  Leices- 
ter, England,  Annette  V  L.indruin.  I      Smiili   \n:  1. 1;  and  M  irsha  Pripstein  Posusnev,  Providence, 


thing,  every  possibility."  Nop 
calls  the  vacuum-cleaner-like  a 
/  he  Yellow  Submarine  tli.it  goesiri 
sucking  up  everything  it  encipj 
Alter  hoovering  away  the  sum 
background,  it  ultimately  tun  t 
self  ami  sucks  itselt  into  nonexp 
with  a  pop,  the  world  reappearl 
with  the  Beatles.  (Come  to  thiiT 
(he  cosmic  background  hiss  K; 
from  the  Big  Bang  does  ratheij 
ble  a  giant  sucking  sound.) 

One  of  No:ick's  more  acuta 
vations  on  the  question  "Why  | 
something  rather  than  notlv; 
thar  ir  is  biased;  ir  presupposjj  . 
nothing  is  a  privileged,  naturj 
that  requires  no  explanation,  a 
something  is  a  mysterious  de 
from  it.  Now,  it  is  true  that  if  r 
did  exist,  no  one  would  be  art 
ask,  "Why  is  there  nothing  rath 
something.'"  It  is  also  true  tha 
there  are  many  possible  ways  ft 
to  be  something — worlds  in 
Henry  Kissinger  is  a  steeplejack, 
in  w  hich  everything  is  made  oi 
cheese — there  is  only  one  v 
there  to  be  nothing;  and  that  i 
ness  would  seem  to  elevate 
hom  the  crowd.  But  this  is 
edged  sword.  For  it  all  ot  these 
bilities — the  myriad  worlds 
there  is  something  and  the  Mm 
where  there  is  nothing — are  as 
equal  chances  of  occurring  (ar 
shouldn't  they  be.'),  then  it  is 
whelmingly  probable  that  there 
something  rather 
nothing. 


T 

M  en 


.ennessee  Williams  once  sa 
"a  vacuum  is  ,1  hell  of  a  lot  hettt 
some  of  the  stutt  nature  rep 
with."  That  sentiment  has  not  si 
certain  contemporary  philosop! 
a  Platonic  kidney  from  assertin 
the  world  exists  because  it  is  so 
better  than  nothing.  The  leadi 
ponent  of  this  Axiarchic  Schoo 
Canadian  philosopher  John  I 
With  considerable  sophistication 
argues  that  the  cosmos  explode 
being  in  answer  to  a  need  tor 
ness.  "Suppose  there  is  no  nib 
force  fighting  the  existence  of  tr 
says  Leslie.  "Then  absolutely  an] 
ground  or  reason  for  things  will  ti 
bring  about  their  materialization 
ethical  realities  supply  such  grou 


,  ."  What  about  the  problem  of 
■f  otinus  said  that  (Ik-  murdered 
•]  emselves  murderers  m  ,i  previ 
•'!'•.(  'hristian  ap<  >l<  >^ist  s  inv<  ike 

i  icrutabtlity  ol  Cm  >d's  designs. 
•'!  claimed  that  conflict  and 
I  ness  were  mere  appearances, 

<iarchiM\  n  i  their  credit,  d<  >  n<  »t 
*  make  evil  disappear.  Rather, 

ng  to  the  majestic  complexity  of 
'(  hinys,  the  mathematical  beau- 

■  lie  laws  that  govern  the  uni- 

■  ind  the  presence  ( >f  c<  hih  it  >us 
to  enjoy  it  all,  i  hey  submit 
le  world  is  on  balance  good 
a — that  is,  at  least  marginal- 
er  than  nothing.  So  its  ex- 

■ ;  is  ethically  reciuired.  C  liven 
■ficiently  developed  sense  of 
i  one  can  almost  accept  this. 
I  alternative,  after  all,  is  to  be- 

■  hat  the  triumph  of  Full  Being 
ie  Absence  of  All  Things  w  as 
matter  of  reasonless  luck.  Or 
s  tl"  e  Hunter  I  a  illege  physic  ist 
on  ks  fond  of  putting  it,  "the 

'  se  is  simply  ( me  ( if  rhi  >se  things 
flippens  fn  >m  time  t<  >  t  inn,"  Try- 
Ids  the  distinction  of  being  the 
f  the  "nothing  theorists,"  a  ca- 
Itheoretical  cosmologists  (clus- 
Inostly  i  m  the  banks  1 4  the  C  'am 
f.e  Charles  Rivers  and  i  in  Man- 
Ii's  Upper  West  Side)  who  are 
r  to  fathom  what  happened  be- 
lie Big  Bang.  It  w  as  m  1969  that 
6,  doing  a  bit  of  woolgathering 
i;  a  talk  by  a  visiting  celebrity 
;  ist  ar  (  a  ilumbia  I  'niversity,  sud- 
[blurted  out,  "Suppose  rhc  uni- 
ts just  a  quantum  fluctuation  "' 
was  greeted  w  ith  a  good  deal  of 
Inphing  by  the  several  Nobel 
Ittes  present.  What  the  callow 
) [was  suggesting  was  that  the  en- 
I  smos  might  have  bounded  in- 
pstence  out  of  nowhere  —  in 
lete  accordance  with  the  laws 
1  sics, 

■  key  to  it  all  is  the  notorious 
fcnherg  Uncertainty  Principle, 
g  says  that,  provided  the  scale  is 
jnough  and  the  duration  is  suf- 
|:ly  brief,  anything  can  happen 
|  space-time  bubbles  can  troth 
rri  now  here,  elementary  particles 

pear  and  disappear.  Add  to  this 
Inflationary  theory"  dev  eloped 
I  Harvard  physicist  Alan  Gurh 
I  early  1980s,  which  allows  mi- 
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nuscule  thni'j-  :n  blow  up  to  colossal 
proportions  in  the  HI  ink  of  an  eye — 
in iracith  ms|  hi  ><  >stmg  their  i  »wn  en- 
ergy in  tin  pn icess — and  the  cosmo- 
•  • . ■  n  n.  possibilities  arc  endless.  A 
random  hlip  in  the  void  can  easily 
t  ascade  into  a  Big  Bang.  "It  is  often 
said  dial  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
lice  lunc  h,"  (  nidi  i  ibserves.  "The  uni- 
verse, however,  is  a  tree  lunch."  The 
nothing  theorists  have  fleshed  out  a 
variel  v  i  >l  r<  icoco  scenarii  >s  ft  >r  crcaiui 
ex  nihilu  in  recent  years,  all  relying 
on  the  idea  thai  nothing  is  in  some 
sense  unstable.  When  these  fellows 
are  speaking  English  rather  than  equa- 
tions, they  tend  to  sound  like  the 
hlowhard  physicist  Myron  kriegman 
("Name's  Myron.  Not  Ron,  mind 
you")  in  John  Updike's  novel  Roger's 
Version.  Listen  to  Kriegman  explain- 
ing the  spontaneous  emergence  of  the 
universe  to  a  nonplussed  young  man 

al  a  c  in  k  I  ail  party. 

As  you  know,  inside  the  Planck 
length  and  the  Planck  duration  you 
have  this  space-time  roam  where  the 
quantum  flin  tuations  from  matter  to 
non-matter  really  have  very  little  mean- 
ing, mathematically  speaking.  You  have 
a  lliggs  field  tunnelling  in  a  quantum 
fluctuation  through  the  energy  harrier 
in  a  false-vacuum  stale,  and  you  get 
tins,  bubble  of  broken  symmetry  that 
by  negative  pressure  expands  expo- 
nentially, and  in  a  couple  of  microsec- 
onds you  can  have  something  go  from 
next  to  nothing  to  the  size  and  mass  of 
the  observable  present  universe.  How 
about  a  drink .'  You  look  prettv  dry  ■  • 

The  giveaway  here  is  "next  to  noth- 
ing." I  hat  in. i\  inn  sound  like  much, 
hut  it  ts  still  something.  The  nothing 
theorists  always  seem  to  need  some 
sort  of  orphic  seed,  some  little  bit  of 
mathematics-saturated  fuzz,  to  get 
their  cosmogenesis  going.  Fid  Tryon's 
universe  pops  out  of  a  "false  vacu- 
um" -an  infinitesimal  patch  of  emp- 
ty space-time  that,  thanks  to  the 
Uncertainty  Principle,  is  a  mad  fer- 
ment of  particles  and  fields.  Stephen 
Hawking  calculates  the  probability 
thai  the  cosmos  might  have  arisen 
from  a  three-dimensional  geometry  of 
zero  volume:  c  lose  to  naught,  but  no 
s  igar.  v  )thers  inv<  >ke  a  preexisting  dust 
ot  timeless,  structureless  points  and 
inchoate  geometries:  a  quantum  to- 
hn-bohu  not  unlike  the  Chaos  ot  the 
ancients.  But  these  are  all  pale  and 


paltry  nothings,  not  the  real  i 
could  hold  them  in  the  paln'o 
hand.  They  scared  i 
much  angst. 


() 


'  f  all  the  nothing  theog 
one  who  appears  to  have  got  cltj 
true  creatio  ex  nihilo  is  Alex  V 
a  Ukrainian  emigre  cosmolojj 
at  Tufts  University.  When  si 
says  the  universe  an  >se  fr<  >m  nr.  i 
means  it.  "Nothing  is  nothl 
told  me  over  the  phone.  "Noj  -::t 
matter.  No  space,  no  time."  (M 
suggested  that  1  think  or  nast  i 
v  erses  as  little  bubbles  form 
glass  of  champagne — and  thcl 
mate  the  champagne.)  By  a  c| 
process  called  "tunneling,"  wq 
mits  the  breaching  of  otherv 
passable  barriers,  space-rime  ( 
from  nothing  into  a  manifol 
tential  universes,  and  thence 
ality.  Of  course,  since  time 
created  in  the  process,  these 
tions  cannot  be  thought  of  a 
place  in  time.  They  are  a  logi 
a  temporal,  sequence — one  < 
by  the  laws  of  physics. 

But  where  do  the  law  s  eon 
And  why  these  laws'  We  ap 
have  traded  one  origin  myster 
other.  "They  exist  prior  to  t 
v  erse,"  Vilenkin  assured  me 
like,  you  can  say  they're  in  tl 
of  God,"  he  added  in  a  bit  of 
hand-waving  that  is  fashi 
among  physicists  these  days.  E 
pose  the  laws  of  quantum  ph\ 
somehow  precede  the  cosmos 
ing  transcendently  like  Plate 
nal  Forms.  That  does  not  chai 
fact  that  they  are  only  a  set  c 
tions,  a  mathematical  patterr 
have  no  ontic  clout.  They 
demiurge  to  get  behind  the 
shov  e.  As  Stephen  Hawking  a 
A  Brie/  History  of  Time,  "Wh 
that  breathes  tire  into  the  eqi 
and  makes  a  universe  for  their 
scribe.' .  .  .  Why  does  the  univ 
to  all  the  bother  of  existing?" 

It  the  laws  of  physics  come  ii 
ing  along  with  the  universe,  th( 
can't  explain  it.  It  they  exist 
the  universe,  then  there  is  not 
account  tor  their  existence 
mention  their  extraordinary  pc 
exact  obedience  from  the  void 
is  the  dilemma  ot  the  nothing 
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r-  ,nJ  there  is  no  need  t<  >  nei  ini- 
m  us  In  irns  \\  I  ten  .1  much  m<  >re 
(1  nical  w.i\  1  >t  sh<  iv\  iny  w  In  there 
?thing  ral  her  than  ni ithin^  is 
I  ile.  It  goes  like  this.  Supp  >se,  t<  >i 
m  <e  of  argument ,  that  nothing 
1.  Then,  in  part  it  ular,  l  here 
I  be  ni )  laws.  (Laws  are  m  >me- 
■  ifter  all,  despite  what  the  noth- 
,|  ;orists  seem  to  think.)  It  there 
l  o  laws,  then  everything  would 
:  nitted.  It  everything  w  ere  pcr- 
|  ,  then  nothing  would  he  for- 
|  .Therefore,  if  nothing  existed, 
jig  would  he  forbidden.  There- 
|othing,  it  it  existed,  would  for- 
feit. Therefore  there  must  he 

[it  is  my  own  argument.  I  thought 
e  other  day  while  shaving.  The 
[eems  to  he  sound;  .it  least,  no 
tave  run  it  by  so  far  has  detect- 
w.  Yet  admittedly  there  is  some- 
iterile  ah< >ut  it.  So  1  dee  ided  to 
one  mote  round  of  experts  to 
dgraent  on  my  musings. 
I  phoned  a  theoretical  physi- 
|jpow  at  C  !al  Tech.  I  g(  >t  his  vi  lice 
ui  said  1  had  a  questii  >n  t<  ir  him. 
:  led  hack  and  left  a  message  on 
iswering  machine  "Leave  your 
Ian  on  my  voice  mail  and  I'll 
j:he  answer  on  your  machine," 
tus  instructions.  This  was  allur- 
bomplied.  When  I  returned  to 
jartment  late  that  ev  ening,  the 
:  ight  w  as  blinking  on  my  an- 
Ig  machine.  1  played  the  tries- 
ack  with  some  trepidation.  It 
hm  the  physicist. 
.  ay,"  it  began,  "what  you're 
Stalking  about  is  violation  of 
•-antimatter  parity  . . ." 
a  called  a  pr<  >fess<  >r  1  if  philosi  iph- 
:  ;ol<  >gy  at  the  University  <  »f  Vir- 
1  asked  him  it  the  fact  that  there 
:  thing  rather  than  ni  ithing  c<  >uU 
lained  by  invoking  a  deity  whose 
le  entailed  his  existence.  "Are 
pding?"  he  said.  "God  is  so  per- 
1:  doesn't  have  to  exist." 
In,  on  a  street  in  ( ireenwich  Vil- 
ran  into  a  Zen  Buddhist  schol- 
»  had  been  intn  iduced  ti  1  me 
it  a  cocktail  party  as  an  author- 
nystical  matters.  After  .1  little 
[  .it,  I  asked  him — perhaps,  in 
»ect,  precipitately — why  there 
[  thing  rather  than  nothing.  1  le 
C  '.tmtinued  on  page  86 
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cation! Professional  editor/writer  will  sharp- 
en your  manuscript  before  submission. 
Proofreading,  writing,  editing,  critiques, 
typing,  desktop  publishing,  marketing. 
Technical  subjects  welcome.  The  Watson 
Group  (612)  472-2230. 

Manuscripts  wanted.  Subsidy  publisher 
with  70-year  tradition.  Call  (800)  6°5-9599. 

PUBLICATIONS 

femme  musique:  Premier  issue  September 
1^4  of  new  magazine  written  bv  women 
about  women  and  their  music.  $S  per  issue, 
$18  per  year  subscription  (6  issues).  Mail 
to:  femme  musique,  Dept.  H,  General 
Delivery,  Oriskany,  Va.  241 30. 

Socialist  biweekly.  Since  1891.  Four 
months:  81.  The  People  (H).  P.O.  Box 
50218,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303. 

Cultural,  historically  based,  literate  news- 
letter.  Re\  lews,  ete.  Free  sample.  Otto  Scott's 
Com{ms,  Box  1769,  Murphys,  Calif.  s>5247. 

Mechanical  watches — how  time  should  be 
told.  Warranteed  quality,  factory  direct 
Free  catalogue.  Purveyors,  P.O.  Box  1602, 
Boone, N.C.  28607. 

Short  stories,  etc.  wanted  tor  monthly 
magazine  competition.  Member  writing 
assignments.  European  travel.  Authors, 
Jackson  Station,  P.O.  Box  57001,  Hamil- 
ton, Ontaru »,  C  :Ai\.\d.\  L8P4W9. 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

Caxton  Booksearch.  Ellison  Bay,  Wis. 
54210.  We'll  search  anv  title — 70,000  in 
stock.  (414)  854-2^55  or  (800)  288-7724. 

Out-of-print-book  finder.  Send  wants: 
2035-HA  Everding,  Furek.i,  Calif.  95503. 


CFS  Books.  Our-ot-pnnt  books 
Inelude  phone/address  with  wants. 
12,  Great  River,  N  Y.  1  1739. 


MUSIC 


RHINE  BECK  RECO) 
Classical  CD's 

Attentive  Service  Informed  Reoocnmt  to 
All  Labels,  incl.  imports  Competitiv 1 
(800)446-2084 
POB  299  Carton  Camera,  NY  125  I 


POETRY 


Poetry  published.  No  gimmicks, 
to  tour.  $300  award.  Quill  Books, 
5109-X,  Harlingen,  Tex.  7855 1-3K  ' 


BOOKPLATES 


American  Artists  of  the  Bookplat 

1990  (155  pp.).  A  directory  of  m 
fifty  modern  artists.  Biographies, 
rions,  and  information  to  commissi 
sonalized  design.  For  insntuti 
individuals:  815  postpaid.  Free  inft 
Cambridge  Bookplate,  Box  341 
bndue,  Mass.  02238. 

EDUCATION 

Guatemala:  studv  Spanish.  Indivl 

instruction,  homestav.  (612)  690-94 


Speak  Spanish  French  or  a 
I.anyuages  ,i-  diplomats  do.  usind 
U.S.  Slate  Department  eas\  self-' 
NCttes  and  Textbooks  Call  for  fre> 
\udin  Language  &  Knowledge 
1 2(i2  Lexington  Suiie  2~2-H  I .  NY, v 


Dpt  HI 


800  722  6 


Studv  Chinese  at  home.  Free  br 
Write:  AICS,  Box  45  3,  Charlestc 
Va.  25414. 


SpGLTll  I 

reading  I, 

♦  World  news  mom 

♦  Intermediate  - 

♦  Bilingual  glos 

♦  $25  subseri ; 

♦  FREE  Brochr 
Educational  News  St 

Box  6U478  (HP).  Florence.  MAl 

1  -800-600-44 


Teach  English  in  China.  One-yei 
nons.  Stipend  provided.  Must  have 
sity  degree.  Call  China  Advocate: 
333-6474. 


l^Speak  a  Foreign  Langi 
Like  a  Diplom 

Learn  on  your  own  with  audio-cassette  ( I 
I  used  by  U.S.  State  Dept.  Programmed  f  I 

learning.  91  languages  in  all.  Compreh 
|  Call  or  write  for  free  catalog.  1-800-34! 


Our  22nd  year. 


.    ^.  m*  DePT  1  46' 

vauDifl-faRum  g. .■<; 


three  tunes,  52. 75  per  word;  *ix  times,  $2  Co  per  word;  twelve  times.  52.55  per  wot  I 
couni  i-  i me  word  Classified  Displav  Minimum  one  inch.  One  time.  5200  per  I 


per  column  inch;  twelve  times,  5140  per  column  inch  The  closing  tor  classified  copy  is  the  tin  J~ 
:s  uitt  he  iieeepted  Make  checks  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine  and  send  to  Harper's  Of- 


>rrespiindence.  address  inquiries  to  Gayle  S.  Raskin.  Special  Sections/C  dasxtied 


■  t's,  master's,  doctorate.  Guide  to 

Ei  ffering  non-residential  degree  pro- 
rough  independent  home  study. 

iixl,  economical,  accelerated  pro- 
red  it  given  tor  prior  accomplish- 
I  work  experience.  Free  brochure. 
,  ide  C&B,  P.O.  Box  826H1,  Beni- 

||  04S 10.  (800)  835-8535. 


niversity  Degrees 


1 1  Self  Paced      Homo  Study 
I  9  Bachelors  Masters  Doctors 

sidmln.  Psychology.  Finance, 
ml  igal.  Int'l  Business.  Health 
X  an  Resources,  Tech  Mgmt 

1  77-2254  (24  hrs) 
<  California  University 

•1  on-HA,  Tustin,  CA  92680 


proved  university  degrees.  Eco- 
|  lome  study  for  Bachelor's,  Master's, 
>  :e;  fully  approved  by  California 
;  pcil  for  Private  Postsecondary  and 
glial  Education.  Prestigious  faculty 
J  for  independent  study  and  life- 
ice  credits.  Free  information: 
t  Crews,  M.D.  (Harvard),  President, 
r  a  Pacific  University,  Dept.  2F^7, 
1  rd  Street,  San  Rafael,  Calif.  94901. 
2-3322  or  (415)  459-1650. 

I  LEARN  SPANISH 

1  Costa  Rica«Ecuador»Guatemala»More 
•  team  Spanish  the  RIGHT  way  FAST 


II  1  Unlimited 


•  Executive  Intensive  Programs 

•  Leisure  (ruins,  rainforest,  more.. 


513- PhiJa.PA  19106-  1  -800-879-6640 


lessons.  Information:  SASE,  7h42 
5treet,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85730. 


Associate,  Bachelo 


Doctoral 


Business  administration,  law,  para- 
sitology, technology  management, 

,  MIS,  international  business, 
care  administration,  human  re- 
j  communications.  Southern  Cali- 
.niversity,  202  Fashion-HA,  Tustin, 

680.  (800)  477-2254. 


I:  POEMS  &  OTHERS,  1953-1993 

Elorge  Tibbon.  Illustrations  by  Susan 
In.  176  pp.  $16.95.  Cassette.  35 
Hons,  $9.95.  Both,  $25.  Libraries 
ping  Company,  Box  3283-C,  San 
g  CA  92163-1283 


rign  Language!  New  video  makes  it 
|e  color  brochure.  Write:  Harmony, 
|)ivision,  Dept.  110-HN,  Chicago, 
10. 

3 -OYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

eypists.  PC  users  needed.  $35,000 
fll.  Details,  call  (805)  962-8000,  ext. 


1  for  reading  books!  $100  per  book, 
me  and  address  to  Calco  Publishing 
1-658),  500  South  Broad,  Meriden, 
16450. 

oney  reading  books.  $30,000/yr. 
potential.  Details:  (805)  962-8000, 
2432.  

HEALTH 

rack.  As  little  as  $lu.95  a  month, 
direct.  (800)  441-7891,  ext.  TW4J4. 


CONTACT  LENSES 


Buy  your  contact  lenses  (all  brands)  al 
wholesale  prices.  Seventy  percent  savings 
Example— disposables  $17.  Information: 
(800)  52 1-351  I 


GIFTS 


BARNEY4ZED  TO  DEATH? 

EXPRESS  YOURSELF  WITH  THIS  SHIRT! 

13  xt3  richly  detailed  comic  book  style  image 
six-colors,  hand  silkscreeneo  on  Iront  of  ash 
colored  shin  Available  in  M  L  XL  XXL  (XXL  add  S3) 

■  T  SHIHT  $15  (add  S3  S  S  H| 

100%  cotton  ^jvvwigm        ,«i  til  lidd  13  s  s  «i 

■  SWEATSHIRT  >22  (add  S3  S  S  HI 

77S<w    WW  lOttorupOly  "I  C5  1MB  S3 &  Hi 

VISA  MasterCard  Please  'a*  card  #  expiration  dale 
and  signature  lo  909-7471861  WA  res  8%  sales  tax 
Check  or  money  order  lo  WILD  BILL  GRAPHICS 
1312  W  Fittn  •  Spokane  WA  992CH  •  509-7474181 


PENISES  OF  THE 
ANIMAL  KINGDOM 

Comparative  anatomy  chart  (23"x35")  depicts  the  male  copulatory  organs 
of  several  animals,  from  man  to  whale.  Features  the  fingerlike  appendage 
of  the  porpoise  penis,  the  extended  urethra  of  the  giraffe,  and  many  other 
genitological  oddities.  A  lithograph  of  rare  quality  suitable  for  framing  and 
display.  Includes  an  insert  of  descriptive  text.  Ideal  as  an  educational 
resource,  decoration  for  home  or  office,  or  unique  gift.  To  order:  send 
S8.95  +  $2  for  postage  ft.  handling  to  Scientific  Novelty  Co., 
Box  673-K,  Bloomington,  IN  47402.  Please  allow  two  weeks  for  delivery. 


YOUR  NAME  IN  RUNES  looms  out  of  the 
ancient  mists  of  Europe,  as  if  carved  into  the 
cliffs  above  the  fjord  by  a  mystical  hero!  On 
handmade  paper.  5"xll".  $5  from  RUNES, 
Box  423-HH,  Yellow  Springs,  OH  45387. 
Custom  runic  messages,  $5  each. 


MERCHANDISE 


Replica  Swiss  watches.  Best  warranty, 
prices,  quality,  service,  guarantees.  (404) 
682-0609. 


OLDTTME^ 

Rubber  Stamps 

Utterly  Divine  V 
Catalogue    ^W5^  6 


VACATIONS 


Cars  for  $100!  Trucks,  boats,  4-wheelers, 
motor  homes,  furniture,  electronics,  com- 
puters, etc.,  by  FBI,  IRS,  PEA.  Available  in 
your  area  now.  Call  (805)  962-8000,  ext.  S- 
22432. 

Queers  in  History.  IBM  or  Macintosh 
database  of  650  prominent  gays,  lesbians 
600  B.c  .  to  present.  Includes  computer  triv- 
ia game.  Educational,  tun,  great  gift  lor  that 
"special"  person.  (213)  782-1390. 

Shakespeare:  Complete  works  on  3.5-inch 
disks.  Specify  Mac  or  IBM.  $15/set.  Disc- 
prose,  52  3  Noe  Street  =5,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  941 14. 

Bohemian  glass  paperweights,  related 
objects  Please  write  MittelEuropa  Designs 
(Dept.  HMD,  P.O.  Box  67341,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Mass.  02167-9998. 

Genderfree™  Fashions  and  accessories  tit 
beautifully  regardless  of  your  sex/si:e.  Natu- 
ral, organic.  Free  catalogue.  1H1,  P.O.  Box 
5131H,  Bloomington,  Ind.  47407. 

ANCIENT  TEACHINGS 

Jesus  fictional — Incontrovertible  proof!  $5. 
Abelard,  P.O.  Box  5652-H,  Kent,  Wash. 
98064. 


Freighter  cruises — deluxe,  exotic,  inexpen- 
sive. Travl.tips  Association,  P.O  Box  2 1 SB1 , 
Flushing,  N  Y  I  1  55S.  (S00)  872-S5H4 


Great  Britain's  most  inviting  cottages,  manor 
houses  and  conversions  for  rent.  Fu'ly  fur- 
nished, bed/bath  linens,  telephone,  log  fires, 
garden,  plus  a  basket  heaped  with  provisions. 
Contact:  Suzanne  Cohen,  Agent  fot  Rural 
Retreats,  94  Winthrop  St.,  Augusta,  Maine 
Tel.  (207)  622-0743.  Full-color  catalogue  S3. 


Home  exchange.  Join  responsible  world- 
wide  membership  for  inexpensive  travel! 

(SCO)  788-C1TY. 


Invitation  to  Tuscans,  is  a  small  European  firm  spe- 
cializing in  properties  in  west-central  Tuscany,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  areas  in  the  world.  Villas,  ancient 
lowers,  and  farmhouses  for  rent  h\  the  week  Contact 
Suzanne  B.  Cohen.  North  American  Agent,  9-t 
Winthrop  St.,  Augusta.  Maine  (U.3.3II.  (20')  622- 
0743-  Catalogue  $3 


GALAPAGOS 


You,  9  other  adventurers  and!  our  licensed  natural- 
ist will  sail  by  yacht  to  explore  niore  islands  than 
any  other  Galapagos  expedition.  60  trip  dates. 
Machu  Picchu  option.  Free  brochure. 

Inca  Floats  510-420-1550 
1311-HP  63rd  St.,  Emeryville  CA  94608 


Florence:  Private  walking  tours.  Custom- 
designed  to  enchant  you;  in  and  out  of  the 
city.  (70S)  432-1814;  tax:  (70S)  4 32- INS". 

GALAPAGOS 

Fabulous  10  night  excursion 
includes  air  to/from  USA/Quito/Galapagos. 
7  night  island  cruise  aboard  2573  ton  M/V  Ambasador, 
3  night  Quito  hotels,  transfers,  City  Tour  Colonial  Quito. 
S2995  inside  cabins.  S3065  outside  cabins. 
S3485  outside  Deluxe  Cabins  per  person,  double  occ. 
(10%  higher  7/15  to  9/4). 
Call  212-581-0100  or  1-800-448-2624 
(Valid  from  New  York.  Miami  or  Los  Angeles) 

France — charming,  affordable  country- 
house  rentals  Experience  the  French  way 
of  vacationing.  Brochure/details.  Provence 
West,  Ltd.  (303)  674-6942;  tax  (303)  674- 
8773. 


Thailand 

Distinctive  Journeys  to  Asia,  South 
America,  Europe,  &  Antarctica 

'■'    INNERASIA  EXPEDITIONS  ; 
(800)  777-8183 
Call  for  our  catalog. 


100  Free  Sailing  Brochures:  -101  -HA. 
100  tree  adventure  vacation  brochures; 
=  401 -HA.  100  tree  western  ski  resort 
brochures:  * 3 0 1  - H A .  (800)  782-7218. 
$12.30  S&H  each  package    B.P.I  Box 

18000,  Boulder,  Colo.  80308 


Home  from  Home 

Privately  owned  London  Fiats 
and  Houses  for  Short  Term  Lets. 
Centrally  located.  Competitive  prices. 

TEL:  1-800  748  9783 
FAX:  OU -44  71  823  8433 


■ 

French  Farmhouse,  refurbished.  Furnished 

urn  ni 

in-.    I"hirr\  miles  from  Bordeaux  in  vine 


( 505)  745-3431 


GOURMET 

•q@r|JPTON 

Tea  Imports 

/"urm/or  o\  rhr  World's  Finest  Teas 

V"L<J"S"l3J&)  I  «■'"!<•"  Ir<«h,  loose  tea 

1 '  < )  Hox  l  59  A  ♦  I :  I  TON.  MA  01568 


Gourmet  Caribbean  sauces,  seasonings, 
spices.  10  varieties.  $19.95  plus  $4-95 
^1!  Also,  \1  sumptuous  recipes  for  $6. 
11k  Caribbean  Shop,  Curepe  P.O.  Bag  8, 
Trinidad,  West  Indies 


^BBty  '     l-IHMi  \MER1CAN  CLASSICS 

AMAZE  YOUR  KHIENDStl 
CAJUN  CLASSIC  GUMBOS  ETOUfFE  CRAWFISH  PIE 
■  AMBalA'A  COUPTBOUllcON  ZVDECOCRAB  DIRTY  RICE 
BOuDa:n  ■  MCX3-E1  1FXMFX  :a_:tas  chimichanGAS  PICO  DE 

GAUO.CEVCHE  GuESOHjNDIDO  CHALUPAS  REFRITOS 
AMATNG  IACO  SECRETS  GOOD  Oi  D  BOY  SECRETS  OF  BUBBA 
CC'iSiNE  ■  CHICKEN  FRIED  STEAKS  GRITS  &  GRAVY.  BBS  CHIU 
PECAN  Pif  ETC   0M.V  SB  FOR  25  AUTHENTIC  EASY  RECIPES  TO 
V*  3\CV A  MARKETING  PO  BOX  1184  MAGNOLIA  TX  773S6 


PERSONALS 


The  Letter  Exchange  brings  von  conversa- 
tion. Meet  minds,  not  bodies.  Send  SASE: 
P.O.  Box  6218-H,  Albany,  Calif.  94706. 


Single  Booklovers,  .i  national  group,  has 
been  getting  unattached  booklovers  togeth- 
et  since  1970  Please  write:  P.O.  Box  117, 
Gradvville,  Pa.  19039;  or  call  (215)  $58- 
• 

Anachron — the  generation  bridge.  Older 
women/younger  men,  younger  women/ 
older  m.  n.  Send  SASE:  P.O.  Box  H-326, 


Russia,  Scandinavia,  France,  U.S.A.,  etc.: 

Correspondence  tor  sincere  professionals 
worldwide  Scanna  International,  P.O.  Box 
4  HP,  Pittstord,  N  Y  145  54  (800)  677- 

At  the  Catc.  Meet  singles  sharing  values 
on  the  em  ironment,  personal  growth,  spiri- 

C  cilttirc  1  livers' Connections  newsletter  ads 


Artistic  v.  onnet  1 1 
Spirit ualitx,  healil 


Classical  Musk    Lovers'  Exchange. 

Nationwide  link  between  unattached  iiuisk 
lovers.  P.O.  Box  51,  Pelham,  N.Y.  10803. 



Meet,  confidentially,  serious  and  fun 
health-conscious  people.  Angelic,  P.O.  Box 
2418,  Kills  i  ihurch,  Va.  22042.  (705)  641- 
0015. 


The  Singles  Registry.  Intellectual  and  sm- 
cere  associations.  SASE:  207  Mill-Lake 
Manor,  Mill  (  aty,  Minn.  5574K. 

Idealistic  man  17,  kind,  loyal,  playful, 

hardworking  (M.D.),  nice-looking — seeks 
woman  match  for  friendship,  marriage, 
children.  P.O.  Box  282876,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94128. 

British  pen  pals!  Selections  based  on  your 
interest,  age,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed! 
Free  details:  Transatlantic  Penfriends,  P.O. 
Box  2176- H,  San  Pedro,  Calif.  90731. 

Soulmate  News,  a  singles  network/newslet- 
ter. Meet  others  seeking  spiritual  partners. 
Growth/relationships,  books,  tapes.  Infor- 
mation $1:  P.O  Box  769,  Ramah,  N.Mex. 
87321. 

Single  science/nature  enthusiasts  are  meet- 
ing through  Science  Connection.  (800) 

667-5179. 

ET  CETERA 


CANCER? 

The  key  to  success  is 
knowing  the  options. 

The  Cancer  Patient  Interface 
can  provide  you  with  a  personalized 
research  report,  containing  relevant 
information  about  your  specific  illness 
and  available  treatment  options. 


Call  now  for  your  free 
information  package: 


The 

Cancer  Patient 

Interface" 


(216)798-0800 


AS-~..I  INTERt  ACE  MEDICAL  RESEARCH,  INC 


Successful  male  author,  57,  charming, 
well-rounded,  seeks  platonic,  stimulating 
relationship  through  letters,  phone,  e-mail 
(CompuServe/Internet)  with  gorgeous, 
smart,  successful  young  woman  too  busy  for 
romance  but  open  to  friendship,  communi- 
cation, new  experiences.  5011  Foothills 
Road,  -  A,  Lake  Oswego,  Ore.  970  54. 

Scientists  prove  Cod's  real,  verify  healings, 
contact  afterlife,  survey  gold  from  street  in 
Heaven.  18-t  $3.99  mm.  (900)  438-3387. 
St iinhern  Investments. 


scover  FACETS  VIDEO'S  astonishing  collection  ol 
JOO  foreign,  classic  Amencan,  silent,  documentary, 
irts  and  children's  videos  and  laser  disks  that  you  will 
n;  ,  rot  una  anywhere  else.  Purchase  or  rent  by  mail. 
FACETS  VIDEO,  1517  W  Fullertcn,  Chicago  60614 


FREE  SAMPLER  CATALOG:  1-800-331-6197 


(  'rmtinued  from  page  83 

tried  to  hop  me  on  the  head.  L 

have  thought  it  was  a  Zen  koa 

Finally,  I  rang  up  a  pluloso 
Columbia,  about  the  deepest  it 
I  know.  I  said  I  was  at  the  end  ( 
say  about  a  metaphysical  quest) 
that  the  waters  were  fast  ris 
around  me.  When  I  told  him  th 
rum,  his  response  was  veheme 
almost  churlish:  "Who says  the 
nothing?" 

On  reflection,  1  think  1  ! 
point.  And  as  I've  always  said 
ing  is  good  enough  tor  me. 


November  Index  Sources 
1  Harper's  research;  2  Annenberg 
tor  Communication,  Univer 
Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia) 
petitive  Media  Reporting  (N.Y 
Time-CNN  poll  (N.Y.C.)/  Yank 
Partners  (Claremont,  Calif.); 
Elecrion  and  Survey  Unit  (N.Y. 
Physicians  tor  a  National 
Program  (Boston);  6  Mama 
Swedish  Information  Service  (N.\ 
l  !hildren's  Defense  Fund  (Washij 
8,9  Ken  Smikle,  Target  Marke 
(Chicago);  10  Defense  Langu 
stitute  (Monterey,  Calif.);  11,12 
ONN    poll  (N.Y.O/Yanke 
Partners  (Claremont,  Calif.);  1 
Hut,  Inc.  (Wichita,  Kans.);  14 
Canter,  PET  A  (Rockville,  M 
Harper's  research;  16  Female  1 
Co.  (Chicago);  17,18  Time 
poll  (N.Y.O/Yankelovich  P 
(Claremont,  Calif.);  19  Pen 
Schoen  Associates  (N.Y.C);  20 
Chaffee,  Center  tor  Public  lnt 
(Washington);  21  The  New  York 
22  Center  tor  the  American  Worn 
Politics,  Eagleton  Institute  of  Pi 
Rutgers  University  (New  Rrun 
N.J.);  23  Women's  Day  (N.Y.C.) 
elovich  Clancy  Shulman  (Wes 
Conn.);  24,2  5  Marcy  Lowe 
Track,  WorldWatch  Institute  ( 
ington);  26  ETA  Office  of  h 
Sources,  Regulatory  Program 
Technology  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich] 
USPIRG  ( Washington  )/Nation| 
vironment.il  Law  Center  (Bo; 
28,29  Federal  Emergency  Manag-I 
Agency  (Los  Angeles);  30  Ureer'j 
(San    Francisco),    3  1  hmbas 
Yugoslavia  (Washington);  32  Emb. 
Brazil  (Washington);  33  Associate 
(Vilnius,  Lithuania);  34  U.S.  1 
Service  (Chicago);  35  Richard  V< 
Kleid  Co.  (N.Y.C);  36  Peggy  M 
United  Parcel  Service  (Atlanta! 
Potato  Museum  (Albuquerque,  N.r  I 
38  Time-CNN  poll  (N.Y.C.)  /Yat 
vich  Partners  (Claremont,  Calif.);  ••] 
Larry  Harmon  Pictures  (Los  Angele 
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by  Th 


minis 


H.  Middle  ton 


he  diagram,  when  Idled  in,  will  contain  .i 
I  [otation  from  a  published  work.  The  numbered 
[uares  in  the  diagram  correspond  in  the  mini- 
.■red  blanks  under  I  he  WORDS.  Tile  WORDS  form 
i  acrostic:  (be  first  letter  of  each  spells  the  name 
the  author  and  the  title  of  the  work  from 
hich  the  quotation  is  taken.  The  letter  in  the 
jper  right-hand  corner  of  each  square  indicates 
te  WORD  containing  the  letter  to  be  entered  in 
Kit  square.  Contest  rules  and  the  solution  to  last 
lonth's  puzzle  appear  on  page  HO. 


Wittier,  night 
cr  twler 


b!   Come  t<  i  my 
i  arms,  my  — "  (2 
wds.,  Through  the 
Looking-Glass) 

.  Bundles  nl 
thread  Ii >r  draw- 
ing ap  wax,  oil, 
etc 

I1.  Eng.  Metaphysi- 
cal poet  ( I  593- 
1633;  "The 
Temple") 

Offstage  (1  wds.) 


117     85     48     126  59  8 

I t4  51  2i 

104    log    I  si     46  I ci  148  40 

55     lid     81      1!  27 

100    140    17!    186  99  22  ?8 


185 


Ml     S4      96     1 50 


55  108 
14  51 


Restrain, 

impede,  hobble         114     145     Ih5     is     103  124 

Consequent , 
later 


92     Ion    170     M     157    160      5      1  M 


Promoting  insur- 
rectn  m 


Trying  to 
become  Vt'OKl 1  s, 
perhaps  (  )  wds.) 

Norse  expk irer 

(fl.  880) 

Indicat  ii  ms ,  4 
pn  ibable  trouble 

Came  mt<  i  full 
devek  ipment 

I.  Terse  saving 
embodying  a 
general  truth 


67  60  87  12  I21-'  2u 

14  17"  15  78  142  121 

102  49  97  70  167  122 

4  1C  25  188  10  94 

110  187  172  15,s  77  d 

93  151  180  6  12!  2d 


24  145 

57 

I  18 

65 
106 

4!  118 
I  W  70 


N.  Blister  gas  used 
in  World  War  I 

O.  Daughter  of 

Lai  mils;  seca  Hid 
wife  i  il  Aeneas 

I'  Shrubof 

the  genus  Rhodo- 
dendron 

Q.  Rook  of  the  Old 
Testament 

R.  "We'll  hitch  Old 
—  to  the  shay" 
(Wenrich,  "Put 
C  >n  Your  Old 
t  ir.  i\  Bonnet") 

S,   In  g< «  id  shape 

T.  Large  mass  i  it 
ice,  sni uv,  ete 
tailing  suddenly 

U.  Object  ol  care 
or  concern; 
business; 
i  ibservatii  in 

\  I  laedalus'  e  reatic  m 
built  in  Ii,  iti.se  the 
Man  itaur 

W.  Dictatorial, 
rudely  ,irr<  igant 


X.  E.  African  slate, 
cap  Kampala 

Y  Pluck 


2s      lll»     171     105     42      on  184     1 64 

161  14l»    141     75     177    MO  <2 

185     76     111     161     146  107 

Si       9       17      151      69       5  21  169 

162  17     182    101     111  125 

111     7!  117 

152     62     147    174      I       16  20  as 

1  12 

74      47      41       50      Is      176  |6S 

115     50     90     6'     45     ns      7  |20 

64 

150    116     11      11      72      SO  s2  si 

17S  15= 
128     16     61      H     17s  44 

144     W     156     Id     II*  ''s 
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Lapt  Lights  ll 

lv  .      i<»ii!  K/dwrd  bAaltby Jr. 


j  ■  toss  light  is  formed  by  two  words  of 

equal  length  overlapping  in  .ill  nut  one  letter  ol 
,  ,J,  wotd.  .is  I. AT  .11  ul  APT  produce  the  I.APT  ot 
the  nili.  (.'lues  tor  these  lights  consist  simply  ol  a 
definition  ot  each;  either  m.i\  he  clued  tirst.  Thus 
the  clue  "Indian  i  luh  (4)"  could  produce  I IOPI  and 
WHOP,  and  the  lighl  WHOP1.  Note  that  the 
length  given  in  parentheses  is  tor  either  overlap- 
ping word,  noi  the  complete  light.  Down  clueing 
follows  the  normal  cryptic  scheme. 

(.  Vie  ot  the  Ai  toss  lights  comhines  a  hyphenated 
word  and  ,i  two-word  phrase,  and  )6A  includes  an 
uncommon  word.  I  he  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle 
appears  i  in  page  80. 
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10 

11 

12 

14 

15 

20 

21 

22 

24 

— 

28 

■ 

31 

H 

33 

35 

36 

37 

— 

14. 


Forbidden  pink  (4) 

I  bin  silk  fabric  -  it's  lull  of  holes  (6) 

Refined  variety  ot  quart:  (4) 

Slop  fraud  (4) 

Make  sound.  Big  Pud  (4) 

I  ligh-c|uality  rope  (5) 

(  '«  'i 1 1 \  theme,  .in  c nitgn iwth  i it  r< >ck .'  (6) 

sc  rcv\  K  n  isc  nut  (6) 

I  lealths  l> iking  vegetables  ( 5 ) 

I  Ted  it  part  ol  the  sound  system  (5) 

Mast ci  list  ot  the  church  (4) 

Material  lor  promoting  parts  where  you  have  to  get  high 

Lump  dep.  isii  (4 ) 

A  linger  < >r  hand,  in  addition  (5) 


I 

W.  a k si i,  ip  brews  ,irc  "hue"  (  7) 


3. 
4 
5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 

10 
4 

17 
18 
21 
22 

23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


28. 

29. 
32. 


Showed  ott  device  tor  heating,  hops  in  bed  (7) 
No  luck  playing  in  Open  (6) 
Perfectly  tunes  drops  for  the  audience  (6) 
Show-off,  about  51,  bespectacled  and  studious- 
K ii iking  (6) 

God  shortened  female  name  tor  biblical  land  (6) 
Moderate  cause  a  senator  embraces  (4) 
No  longer  in  office,  a  person  isn't  liberal  with 
acquittals  (12) 

Polly  cooked  hot  filled  pastry  (6) 
(  :lutch  hit  (4) 

Monks  perform  Mass  on  Sabbath  (4) 

(.  inngo's  moving  love  tor  bullfight  injuries  (7) 

Unnatural  act:  I  c  rave  covering  of  milk  . . .  (6) 

.  .  .  the  first  act  that  could  be  prone  to  include 

energy  (6) 

Neat  wrap-up  (4) 

Resume  sw  allowing  taste  of  dark  porter  (6) 
Gel  excited  with  pronounced  style  (5) 
It's  good-bye,  almost,  to  a  legislator  ot 
skill  (5) 

Espouse  a  tailless  dog  on  point  (5) 
Loafs,  but  could  be  working  tor  scale.'  (5, 
hyph.) 

Yankee  cut  short  trips  to  African  nation  (5) 
Foul-sounding  liquid-filled  vessel  (4) 


v  a  mtesl  Rules;  Send  (  unplcted  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Lipt  Lights  II,"  Harper's  Magazme,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  1 00 1 2. 
i  .ilre.uK  miI<m  riK  i.  .'  !   n  > ,  please  include  a  cop\  ol  v« »ir  latest  mailing  label.  Senders .  it  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  ar  random  w 
.  ii  'ill  x  ripti'  'ii      II  irfvi  v  Ma^i.-iiu'  Winners'  names  will  lv  printed  in  the  January  issue.  Winners  of  the  September  pu::le,  "Th 
iKu  IWden,  I'rescoit,  \ri:..n,t;  Paul  Rennert,  Ston}  Brook,  New  York;  and  Douglas  Mann-(  latter, Centerville,  Maryland. 


Von'tyou  wish 
we  could fust  do  this . 
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III  .1  W.l\  We  I 

it  we  ( ( >(  il  i  >iii  I )'.;il<      ; •  w  ill 
natural  ^.i^ 

Natural  uas .il >s< »r }  'ion 
1 1  k  ding  equipment  i  <  ><  >ls  villi 
water,  rather  than  w  ith  CI<  \ 
whi<  ti  deplete  the  ozone  layei 
li  als< )  has  fewer  m<  iving 
parts  than  <  i  mventii  »nal  <  i  ><  ding 
systems,  which  means  mainte 
nance  c«  >sts  arc  1<  >wer 

And,  bee  ause  n  <  ( >sts 
much  less  it  i  ( iperate,  it  cuts  the 
energ\  ci  >sts  ot  co<  iling  by 
up  to  50% 

There's  am  it  her  big  benefit, 
i<  x  i  li  saves  electric  ity  during 
the  heal  i  il  the  summer,  when 
demand  is  at  its  highest 

As  a  result,  we  <  an  help 
i  liar  i  n  ies  av<  >id  bn  iwm  luts 
And  help  reduc  e  the  need  tor 
I K  iwer  plants  iiesi  ( >l  all,  we 
g$   c  an  help  America  balance  the 
Iflf   use  <it  its  energy  resources 

Ni )  d<  nibt  abi  ait  it.  natural 

u  a\  ti  >  keep  c< >< il  v\  ith<  ml 
(I   <  I  <  s 

It's  a  ci  i<  il  \\  a\  t<  i  hel|  >  save 
i  iur  i  >Z(  me  I  aver,  too 


Clean,  economical  natural  gas.  Think  what  we'll  saw 


The  Mazda  929 


u>tli  dm  mi:  Aivrnisu  And  while  the  ^2^  certainly  lives  up  to  that  promise,  it  also  comes 


ped  v  rJ  on   ;iy  automobile.  Such  as  a  24-vaIve  V6  engine,  the  comfort  of  11 


control    (  he  added  se<.urit\  oi  anti-lock  brakes,  dual  air  bags,  our  36-month/50,000-rnile,  "bumi 


mt\  ,md  24-hour  biner»enc^  Roadsidi  Assistance.   All  under  one  moonroof.  Which,  incidentally,  is  also  su 


Both  were  designed  by  sculptors. 
But  only  one  comes  fully  equipped. 


"Videotabe"  a  short  story  by  Don  DeLillo 
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ORIGINS 


\iat  was  it  about  Monet  that  inspired  Renoir?  How  did  Manet  influence  Cezanne?  With  a  never- 
>t ore-assembled  collection  of  nearly  170  works,  Origins  of  Impressionism  paints  a  picture  of  how 
rs  innovative,  avant-garde  era  began.  It  brings  together  the  paintings  of  artists  from  Courbet, 
J  net  and  Renoir  to  Monet,  Bazille,  Whistler,  to  name  a  gifted  few.  Painters  who  traveled,  studied, 
!\>n  painted  side-by-side.  Artists  who  were  years  ahead  of  their  time.  The  comparative  nature  of 
H'  exhibition  is  both  fascinating  and  illuminating.  As  you'll  see,  nearly  a  century  later  each  ambi- 
ius  canvas  is  still  able  to  leave  quite  an  Impression.  For  more  information,  call  (212)  570-3791. 


The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 
September  27  1994-January  8,  1995 
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Supporting  the  spirit  of  innovation. 


Giveadrunkdriver 
aniceplace  to  crash. 


Given  the  ch<  rice  berw  een  a  s(  >ft  landing  on  y<  >ur  s(  )fa  or  a  potential  head-on  collision, 
even  the  most  ornery  drunk  w  ill  opt  for  comfort. 

Allstate,  in  an  ongoing  partnership  w  ith  the  National  Commission  Against  Daink 
1  )riving,  MAI  )1 ).  Techniques  f<  >r  Effective  Alcohol  Management  and  others,  wants  yoi  to 

always  keep  an  extra  pillow  handy.  And  make  iW}  m  fTAnrl  flOtlHc 
Hire n< >b< >c v v< >u kn< >w ever. ever drives daink.  lUUl C  ill  ^UULl  1  Idl 1UA 

/instate 


hw  more  information,  see  an  Allstate  Agent  or  u  rue  to  Vilstate  Depi  DU 

P.O  Bos  m  i1)  Schaumburg,  IL  60I(>K-h(M')  bW9i  Allstate  Insurance!  ompany,  Sonhbrook.  lllinoi> 
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LETTERS 


The  View  from  the  Stands 

David  Guter-on,  m  hi-  essay 
"MoiK-vkiH"  (September!,  properly 
point-  oul  rhar  commercialism  and 
moneygrubbing  have  all  but  de- 
stroyed the  ae-theric  pleasure  that 
we  once  received  from  watching 
professional  -port-.  But  there  i-  an 
important  dimension  missing  from 
his  argument:  the  destruction  ot  the 
populist  tradition  among  -port-  tan- 
In  the  w  hole-ale  intrusion  of  corpo- 
rate interest-  into  all  aspects  of  the 
game-.  For  example,  the  av  erage  Joe 
can  no  longer  step  up  to  the  box  of- 
fice and  he  assured  rhar  he  will  get  a 
seat.  Most  likely,  the  place  where  he- 
would  like  to  -u  ha-  been  taken  by  a 
corporate  "sponsor." 

The  chief  reason  why  the  av  erage 
person  can  no  longer  enjoy  watching 
live  -port-  l-  the  innovation  of  the 
season  ticket.  In  Washington,  IXC, 
my  hometown,  every  one  of  the 
55,454  -eat-  in  RFK  Stadium  is  held 
by  a  season-ticket  holder  (at  a  price 
ranging  from  S240  to  $360  per  sea- 
son), and  there  i-  a  waiting  h-t  of 
nearly  50.000.  Thus,  the  Redskins 
are  not  Washington'-  team;  they  .ire 
the  team  ot  a  priv  ate  club  of  season- 
ticket  holder-.  Tin-  new  elitism  and 
exclusivity,  which  wa-  created  by 
profit-minded  -port-  entrepreneur-, 
is  taking  place  all  across  the  country. 
It  doesn't  seem  too  tar-fetched  to  en- 
vision  a  future  in  which  there  will  be 
a  class  division  among  -port-  viewers 

Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  Letters  u>  the 

Letters  must  he  typed  double-spaced,  vcAume 
precludes  mdnidiud  acknowledgment. 


just  as  sharp  as  anything  dreamed  | 
by  Karl  Marx.  There  will  be  the 
who  can  afford  to  spend  $1001 
more  to  watch  a  sporting  event  1 J 
and  those  with  little  disposable  I 
come,  who  will  have  to  be  contcl 
with  the  less  satisfactory  experierl 
of  viewing  games  on  television. 

Burling  Lowrey  ' 
Washington,  D.C. 

In  his  essay  on  the  commercial! 
of  sports,  David  Guterson  assurr. 
rhar  sport  is  a  universally  heartf 
passion,  that  "sport  is  a  language  ' 
all  speak.  .  .  .  Sport  is  life."  Yet  tht 
is  a  minority  of  men  (admittedly 
small  minority)  and  women  f 
whom  sport  is  meaningless. 

Although  I  am  an  otherwise  avt 
age  American  male,  1  do  not  sha; 
Guterson's  love  of  sports.  His  d 
scription  of  his  rapture  while  watc 
ing  grown  men  play  a  boy's  game 
particularly  alienating.  Mine  was  n 
a  sports-minded  family,  and  1  vv 
never  taught  to  appreciate  the  gam 
that  ignited  my  peers'  imagination 
Perhaps  my  incredible  mediocrity  ( 
the  playing  fields  of  youth  served 
immunize  me  against  sport's  charm1 

My  deficiencies  have  continued 
haunt  me  into  adulthood.  Spori 
lalk  i-  ,i  male  social  lubricant.  Aft 
being  introduced  to  someone,  1  oftt 
have  awkward  moment-  in  whit 
I'm  m. iking  conversation  and  d' 
fleeting  the  inevitable  question,  "S 

how  about  those  ?"  Sporr  is  tl 

assumed  common  denominator, 
verbal  handshake  one  is  expected  I 
return.  I  find  myself  frequently  ho- 
ering  on  the  fringes  of  workplace  di 


Do  your 
Christmas  shopping 

in  your  PJs. 


Remember  Christmas  shopping  last 
year?  The  traffic,  the  crowds,  the  sales- 
people too  harried  to  help  you?  It  took 
forever  just  to  get  through  Gift  Wrap. 
Coming  back  from  the  Mall,  you 
swore  you'd  never  do  that  again.  Well,  here's  a  little 
suggestion:  this  year  shop  in  the  Lands'  End  catalog. 
It's  our  "store,"  and  it's  never,  ever  crowded.  You  can  browse 
whenever  you  feel  the  urge.  And  come  as  you  are. 

Our  catalog  is  full  of  beautiful  things:  cashmere  sweaters  and 
rugged  outerwear,  buttondown  shirts  and  wool  skirts,  kids'  clothes 
-  and  so  much  else.  All  fine  quality,  and  fairly  priced. 

Whenever  you're  ready  to  order,  talk  with  one  of  our  friendly 
operators.  Call  any  time,  day  or  night.  (Yes, Virginia,  we're  still 
friendly  at  3  a.m.) 

We'll  happily  gift  wrap  your  selections  and  deliver  them  to 
as  many  addresses  as  you  like,  with  a  card  from  you.  All  for  a 
small  charge. 

Usually,  we'll  fill  your  order  in  one  day,  deliver  it  just  two  rX^- 
business  days  later.  And  don't  worry:  if  there's 
no  hemming  or  monogramming,  order  till  f 
Dec.  21,  and  we'll  still  get  it  there  on  time. 

Neat?  Have  a  happy  holiday! 
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A  Novel  About 

the  Early 
hester  prynne 


Christopher 
B  i  g  s  b  y 


When  even  the 
new  world  seemed 
bound  by  the 
old  rules, 
she  chose  courage. 

Lite  I  lawt  ho rn e. 
Bi£sl>\  usi-s  symbolism, 
loreshadow  mil;,  and 
se\  i-  ra  I  I  it-  i  ce  i  n  n  e  r 
lia  1 1  ics  I  o  sel  I  lii'  Gothic- 

lone  <  1 1  (liis  s I  ( i  r\  ... 
Hcslcr  is  a  mesmerizing 
hot) k,  lea\  mil;  one  v\  i I  It 
a  lasle  1 1  >  i"  mo  re... 
a n  amazing  work. 
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fusions  about  a  game  or  a  trad  )t 
salary  dispute.  I'm  on  the  ou.( 
clueless.  What  fascinates  them  fa 
like  minutia  to  me. 

1  know  there  are  others  wh|i 
afraid  to  reveal  their  boredom  i 
pro  sports,  who  memorize  a  fev< 
names  to  drop  at  the  approp* 
moment  in  order  to  hide  their  '<j 
ranee.  1  try  to  fit  in,  try  to  ut 
stand,  but  1  will  always  experier 
stark  wonder  at  the  level  of  coirl 
ment  sport  engenders  anion 
tans. 

Michael  Pulcinella 
Ridley  Park,  Pa. 


Since  emigrating  from  Roml 
to  Canada  in  1985,  I've  been  tr] 
to  unravel  the  mystical  tie  betvj 
North  American  culture  and  pri 
sional  sports.  One  of  my  first  me] 
nes  here  is  of  traveling  to  TonJ 
by  tram  and  being  startled  h\  tc 
passengers  who  had  become  exel 
by  periodic  announcements  con 
over  the  P. A.  system.  I  later  leaf 
that  it  was  the  first  time  the  I 
Jays  had  been  in  the  play-offs. 

Growing  up  in  Romania,  I  sjj 
late  nights  watching  soccer  with] 
father  on  an  old  black-and-wl 
TV.  This  past  summer,  as  I  watc] 
the  Romanian  team  do  better  t, 
expected  in  the  World  Cup,  I 
ticed  that  Coca-Cola  was  the  tt] 
nament's  official  soft  drink.  Ironu 
lv,  the  team  sponsor  tor  Roma] 
was  Pepsi.  Marketing,  it  not  den  ,! 
racy  itself,  has  arrived  comfort;- 
in  the  post-communist  countries.) 

I  can  understand  the  disappofl 
ment  and  melancholy  that  do 
nate  Guterson's  essay.  But  e\j 
though  I'm  ,i  foreigner  to  this  c] 
ture,  1  was  prepared  before  I  anil 
to  accept  the  fact  that  in  the  VC-1 
political  freedom  doesn't  prechi] 
tlu  tyranny  of  materialism.  Capil 
ism  is  the  game  that  everyone  r.| 
plays. 

t  ieorgiana  Uhlyarik 
Toronto,  Canada 

No  Admittance 

The  September  Readings  secti 
contains  an  item  entitled  "Say  He, 
to  the  Class  of  1998,"  which  pi 


to  be  an  excerpt  from  material 
•  ided  by  the  Columbia  Universi- 
I  missions  office.  I  must  point  out 
i  the  information  in  the  intro- 
flion  is  misrepresented  in  such  a 
j  as  to  seriously  mislead  prospec- 
\  college  freshmen  and  their  fami- 

■  thcitit  the  admissions  process  at 
I  imbia  College. 

1  rst,  the  reprinted  document  was 
f'^r  sent  to  any  alumni.  It  was 
i  by  the  director  of  admissions  in 
I  itensive  on-campus  training  ses- 
i  for  alumni  interviewers,  to  give 
i  n  a  sense  ot  their  value  in  the 
:  Issions  process.  We  w  ere  aw  are 

i  many  misimpressions  could  be 

■  ted  from  reading  this  and  other 

ii  documents  without  an  experi- 
bd  admissions  professional  to  put 
[information  provided  into  a  con- 
1  ,  which  is  why  a  was  never  put  in 

■  lumni  manual. 

econd,  this  document  does  not 
: -est at  a  real  student.  Rather,  it  is 

Ctitious  compilation  ot  several 
|icants  and  was  used  to  elicit  dis- 
fion  from  our  workshop  part ic i- 
lits.  Some  were  athletes;  some 

e  musicians;  some  were  under- 
[ievers  as  measured  by  the  SATs. 

h  was  selected  because  the  ad- 
Isions  decisions  about  these  appli- 

ts  might  not  be  obvious  unless 
alumni  developed  a  thorough 

lerstanding  of  our  admissions 
cess. 

hird,  it  one  took  this  piece  from 
actual  document  used  in  the 
'kshop,  one  would  have  noticed 
t  "Tom"  not  only  was  ;i  football 
yer  hut  also  had  edited  his  high 
ool  newspaper  and  was  president 
he  honor  society.  One  would  al- 
lave  learned  that  he  was  from  a 
h  school  where  we  would  not 
e  expected  applicants  to  score 
h  on  the  standardized  tests  and 
it  despite  his  scores  he  ranked 
dtth  in  a  class  ot  20d.  All  these 
tors  were  brought  to  the  atten- 
i  ot  the  alumni  in  our  workshop 
I  made  this  case  an  interesting 

■  for  discussion  purp<  >ses. 

-ast,  and  most  important,  this  ex- 
ple,  and  indeed  the  entire  format 
m  which  this  example  sprang, 
-  discontinued  in  1989.  It  "Tom" 
I  been  a  real  applicant,  he  would 
.e  been  a  member  ot  the  (.'lass  of 


1  99  3  or  earlier,  not  the  (.  'lass  i  >t 
1L)°.S.  Admissions  at  institutions 
like  Columbia  have  changed  dra- 
matically over  that  relatively  short 
sp.m  ot  time,  which  is  why  it  was 
decided  five  years  ago  that  this  tor- 
mat  for  training  alumni  was  no 
longer  the  most  effective.  We  now 
present  entire  applications  of  ficti- 
tious students  during  our  alumni 
workshop  so  that  the  alumni  have 
even  more  of  the  admissions  profes- 
sional's experience  and  do  not  make 
their  evaluations  on  the  basis  of 
single-page  synopses. 

Drusilla  Blackman 

Dean  of  Undergraduate  Admissions 

and  Financial  Aid 
Columbia  University 
New  York  City- 
Trie  editors  respond: 

Contrary  to  Ms,  Blackmail's  asser- 
tion, and  as  we  stated  in  our  intro- 
duction, the  document  in  question 
was  sent  to  Columbia  alumni  who 
were  interviewing  applicants  to  the 
university.  Our  source  for  the  docu- 
ment, a  Columbia  alumnus,  received 
it  in  the  mail  on  two  separate  occa- 
sions: once  from  the  Columbia  Ad- 
missions Office's  Boston  regional 
alumni-interview  coordinator,  and 
once  from  the  Philadelphia  regional 
coordinator.  On  each  occasion,  it 
was  sent  as  part  of  a  packet  of  infor- 
mation that  constituted  the  sole 
preparation  alumni  interviewers  re- 
ceived. Our  source  received  no  spe- 
cial training  or  professional  counsel- 
ing to  give  context  to  the  document; 
it  was  simply  mailed  out  with  some 
supporting  material.  And  despite 
Ms.  Blackmail's  claim  that  the  docu- 
ment we  excerpted  has  been  our  of 
favor  since  1989,  our  source  received 
it  from  the  Philadelphia  regional  co- 
ordinator lasr  year,  along  w  ith  a  let- 
ter stating  that  "its  analysis  ot  sam- 
ple write-ups  is  still  timely  and 
valid." 

Correctii  in : 

Due  to  an  editing  error  in  "Mon- 
evball,"  by  David  Guterson  [Sep- 
tember!, the  location  ot  the  sev  enth 
game  of  the  1994  NBA  finals  was 
stated  incorrectly.  The  game  was 
played  at  the  Summit  in  Houston. 
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NOTEBOOK 

Art  and  antiques 
By  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


mg  as  we  read  about  revolutions  in 
s,  they  all  look  very  nice — like  those 
capes  which,  as  artistic  engravings  on 

vellum,  look  so  pure  and  friendly: 
;  heaps  engraved  on  copper  do  not 

and  the  eye  can  cash  wade  through 
igraved  morass. 

— Heinrich  I  leine 


'efore  attending  a  State  Depart- 
it  dinner  on  the  evening  of  Octo- 
6,  I  had  thought  that  the  notions 
n  exemplary  American  empire 
t  o'  virtue,  light  unto  the  nations, 
e  of  mankind,  et  cetera)  had 
ped  below  the  horizon  with  the 
city  of  Mycenae.  Bv  the  time  the 
ters  replaced  the  grilled  rockfish 
i  the  roast  pheasant,  I  understood 
t  instead  of  being  abandoned  or 
laid,  the  geopolitical  romance  had 
n  transposed  into  the  realm  of 
s  form,  and  during  the  interval  be- 
en the  champagne  and  the  cassis 
iet  I  knew  that  it  sometimes  1  had 
judged  American  diplomacy  over 
last  thirty  years,  it  was  because  1 
I  failed  to  appreciate  its  character 
n  art  exhibition. 

(Tie  recognition  took  me  by  sur- 
:e.  Earlier  in  the  evening  1  had  ar- 
■d  at  the  building  on  C  Street  in- 
ied  to  feel  charitable  toward 
body  obliged  to  make  foreign  poli- 
ty a  world  where  the  old  portfolio 
heory  so  seldom  speaks  to  the  new 
-  of  tacts.  Together  w  ith  the  re- 
ts from  Haiti,  the  newspapers  that 
rning  mentioned  the  mutilated 
lies  of  twenty  Bosnian  Serbs  on 
unt  Igman  southwest  of  Sarajevo, 
vil  war  in  Liberia,  a  political  assas- 
ition  in  Mexico,  and  a  rumor  of 
[i  troops  massing  on  the  border  of 
»vait.  Given  so  many  emergent  and 
ultaneous  occasions,  in  what  sort 
perspective  was  it  possible  to  tix 
coordinates  of  a  national  interest.1 
e  traditional  practice  of  diplomacy 


assumed  the  existence  of  frontiers 
meant  to  hold  in  check  the  move- 
ment of  peoples  and  the  passage  of 
time,  but  the  velocity  of  modern 
communications  joined  w  ith  the 
weight  of  mass  immigration  yields  a 
new  equation  of  human  energy.  It  is 
an  equation  that  presents  the  rulers  of 
large  and  supposedly  sovereign  states 
with  a  hard  problem  in  political  me- 
chanics. It  nothing  is  foreign  and  no- 
body is  an  alien,  then  w  ith  what  set 
of  blueprints  does  the  state  construct 
such  a  thing  as  a  foreign  policy? 

The  questions  accompanied  me  as 
far  as  the  elevator  hall  on  the  eighth 
floor,  the  first  of  the  sixteen  reception 
rooms,  each  of  them  splendidly  fur- 
nished in  the  architectural  styles  of 
the  late  eighteenth  century,  that  oc- 
cupy the  whole  ot  the  building's  up- 
permost floor  and  contain  the  State 
Department's  permanent  exhibition 
ot  early  American  virtue.  Admiring 
the  Roman  architraves  training  the' 
elevator  doors  and  being  careful  not 
to  walk  too  heavily  on  the  King  ot 
Prussia  marble  (the  largest  expanse  ot 
such  marble  known  to  mortal  man),  I 
proceeded  through  a  gallery  and  an- 
other entrance  hall  (both  passages 
distinguished  by  the  presence  ot  rare 
and  priceless  furniture),  and  so  into 
the  John  Quincy  Adams  Stale  Draw- 
ing Room,  where  a  string  quartet  w  as 
playing  the  music  ot  Haydn.  Under 
the  arched  fanlight  in  the  south  wall, 
George  F.  Kennan,  the  evening's 
guest  ot  honor,  stood  in  a  receiv  ing 
line  with  Strobe  Talbott,  the  deputy 
secretary  of  state,  and  as  1  waited  nn 
turn  to  shake  hands  with  the  two 
men,  1  had  a  good  deal  ot  rune  in 
which  to  reflect  upon  the  piovc- 
nience  ot  both  the  paintings  and  tlu 
other  guests. 

The  two  sets  of  forms  didn't  agree 
with  each  other,  either  in  character 
or  in  historical  period.  The  objects  in 
the  room  were  representative  of  the 


early  American  republic — Gilbert 
Stuart 's  pt  ii  trait  <  >t  John  Jav,  p. am 
ings  by  Benjamin  W  est  and  Charles 
Willson  Peale,  Thomas  Jefferson's 
writing  desk,  a  silver  howl  made  hv 
Paul  Revere.  The  people  in  the  room 
were  servants  of  the  American  na- 
tion-state— individuals  on  the  order 
ot  Robert  S.  McNamara  and  Richard 
1  leluis  and  Katharine  Graham — who 
had  inherited  the  presumptions  ot 
quasi-imperial  grandeur  that  the 
United  States  had  found  among  the 
other  spoils  ot  victory  in  the  Second 
World  War  Almost  without  excep- 
tion they  belonged  to  the  American 
oligarchy,  the  kind  of  people  who 
ow  n  hanks  and  racehorses  and  news- 
papers, antidemocratic  in  spirit  and 
apt  to  define  liberty  as  the  power  ot 
money  rathet  than  the  freedom  of 
mind.  Roughly  one  hundred  in  num- 
ber, the  guests  graciously  accepted 
glasses  of  w  ine  and  mineral  water 
handed  around  on  silver  trays  and 
exchanged  the  sin, ill  tokens  ot  the 
i.lav's  gossip— about  the  sad  figure  of 
Warren  1  !hristopher,  the  secretary  of 
state  (humiliated  hv  former  President 
Jimmy  t  artcr  in  the  1  laitian  negotia- 
tions), about  President  Clinton  (van- 
ishing like  the  Cheshire  cat),  about 
Bosnia  (a  tragic  story),  about  gun- 
boats (very  expensive  to  maintain). 

Ov  er  the  shoulders  of  a  woman  in 
a  black  taffeta  dress,  1  noticed  McNa- 
mara standing  under  Charles  Leslie's 
portrait  ot  John  Quincy  Adams,  and 
I  remembered  that  during  the  Viet- 
nam War  he  had  thought  that  by 
teaching  the  natives  the  arithmetic 
ot  kill  ratios  and  body  counts  the 
United  States  could  transform  them 
into  loyal  subjects  of  the  American 
Express  card.  Adams,  m  his  Fourth  of 
I v 1 1  \  speech  in  1821,  had  made  a 
quite  different  point  —the  republican 
as  opposed  to  the  imperial  argu- 
ment— saying  that  America  didn't  go 
abroad  "in  search  ot  monsters  to  de- 
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Great  Books 

THAT 
STARTED  HERE 


These  highly  declaimed  books  began  life 
as  articles  in  Harper  's — and  each  won  a 
prestigious  National  Magazine  Award 


Aut&Lojrt.pky  of  a  f*e« 

LUCY  GREALY 


"A  memoir  of  great  beauty  [and) 
exquisite,  unblinking  intelligence." 

Cathleen  Schine, 
author  oiRameau's  Niece 

"It's  a  young  woman's  first  book, 
the  story  of  her  own  life,  and  both 
the  book  and  life  are  unforgettable.'' 

— A.G.  Mojtabai, 
New  York  Times  Hook  Renew 


"A  story  about  young  men  and  their 
dreams  built  on  basketball. . . . 
Darcy  Frey  writes  with  the  kind  of 
grace  and  clarity  that  can't  be  faked. . . . 
An  unusually  moving  book.'' 

— Tracy  Kidder 

"A  classic.  I  wish  I'd  written  it." 

—  David  Halberstam 

*cy  Frey's  I  larper's  article  also  won  a 
'iston  Award  for  Young  Journalists 


stroy,"  that  if  we  were  to  enlist  under 
banners  other  r'n.m  our  own,  "were 
the}  even  the  banners  of  foreign  in- 
dependence, we  would  involve  our- 
seli  beyond  the  power  of  extrications, 
in  ill  the  wars  of  interest  and  in- 
trigue, of  individual  avarice,  envy 
ai  id  ambiti*  m." 

The  difference  between  the  two 
statements  ot  the  American  purpose 
was  the  difference  between  people 
who  think  they  can  buy  the  future 
and  those  who  have  the  courage  to 
imagine  it.  The  founders  ot  the  Re- 
public expected  America  to  rise  as  a 
power  in  the  world  not  because  of  its 
fleets  or  its  armies  but  because  of  its 
experiments,  and  they  defined  liberty 
not  as  the  freedom  to  conquer  but  as 
the  freedom  to  make  and  think  and 
build  Their  heirs  and  assigns  tend  to 
think  of  liberty  as  a  dangerous  and 
probably  criminal  substance,  some- 
thing best  placed  under  surveillance 
or  preserved  behind  glass. 

Thinking  that  Adams's  remark 
might  well  have  been  addressed  to 
Jean-Bertrand  Anstide  or  the  Emir  of 
Kuwait,  1  further  remembered  that  I 
most  recently  had  come  across  it  in  a 
speech  that  Kennan  delivered  in 
March  to  the  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations,  and  on  reaching  the  head  of 
the  receiving  line  it  occurred  to  me 
th.it  ot  all  the  people  in  the  room  he 
probably  was  the  closest  in  tempera- 
ment to  the  Pone  entablatures  and 
the  Chippendale  chairs.  The  most 
eminent  as  well  as  the  most  senior  ot 
the  country's  statesmen,  Kennan  had 
entered  the  foreign  service  in  1927, 
in  the  last  wars  ot  the  Coolidge  Ad- 
ministration, and  throughout  the 
whole  ot  his  career  he  had  argued 
against  the  grand  simplifications  so 
beloved  by  the  managers  of  the  na- 
tional security  state.  At  the  age  of 
ninety  he  stood  with  the  strength  and 
bearing  of  a  much  younger  man,  still 
persu  ided  that  the  United  States 
needed  sound  principles  rather  than 
global  strategies,  that  it  was  better  ad- 
vised to  learn  the  contingent  lessons 
ot  history  than  to  proclaim  the  slo- 
gans ot  a  world-encircling  dogma. 
During  the  Second  World  War  he 
was  posted  to  the  .American  embassy 
in  Moscow,  and  in  1947.  under  the 
pseudonym  "Mr  X,"  he  published  an 
article  in  Foreign  Affairs  setting  forth 


the  theory  of  containing  the  Sv 
presence  in  Europe  ("by  the  s'n 
and  vigilant  application  of  cou'ti 
force  at  a  series  of  constantly  sh  ;i 
geographic  points")  from  which  t 
American  presidents  subsequent!1* 
rived  the  premise  of  the  Cold  ' 
Kennan  intended  the  policy  of  : 
tainment  as  an  expedient  and  te\ 
rary  measure,  a  diplomatic  taskii 
liminary  to  useful  discussion.  Ni 
had  he  expected  it  to  become  thJj 
tification  for  a  permanent  sta ' 
military  readiness.  Appalled  andi 
barrassed  by  so  gross  a  misreadii 
his  text,  Kennan  resigned  frorr 
State  Department  in  1953,  and* 
cept  for  a  brief  term  as  ambassad" 
Yugoslavia  in  1961-63,  he  has  dei 
ed  the  last  forty  years  to  the  teac^ 
of  diplomatic  history  at  the  Inst1 
tor  Advanced  Study  in  Princeton 
For  at  least  thirty  ot  those  y 
the  State  Department  has  been  ] 
structing  its  masterpiece  of  stage; 
sign,  and  despite  the  distractioi 
three  undeclared  wars,  and  in i 
midst  ot  God  knows  how  many  if 
alarms,  interruptions,  rebellions, 
armed  interventions,  the  great  1 
apparently  has  never  ceased, 
since  that  awful  day  in  January  1 
when  Mary  Caroline  Herter, 
wife  of  the  secretary  of  state  du 
the  Eisenhower  Administrati 
burst  into  teats  at  the  prospect  o 
ceiving  the  queen  of  Greece 
rooms  that  reminded  her  ot  an 
port  lounge.  The  unhappy  wot 
had  a  point.  The  State  Departrr 
building  never  has  been  admired 
work  of  architecture,  and  even 
New  York  Times,  a  paper  ordinf 
willing  to  forgive  the  governme 
failures  of  policy  or  taste,  once  ] 
nounced  it  "utterly  banal,  inst 
tional,  and  graceless  ...  at  be 
credible  period  piece  from  the 
1950's."  The  original  recept 
rooms  expressed  the  commercial 
thetic  of  the  early  Holiday  Inn 
wall-to-wall  carpeting  on  conci 
floors,  the  exterior  walls  ot  glass 
steel — and  Mrs.  Herter,  who 
been  brought  up  as  a  Standard 
heiress,  was  unaccustomed  to  t 
quoise  drapes.  To  an  attending  a 
de  camp  she  said,  "I've  never  beer 
mortified  in  my  life  as  an  Amerk 


woman. 


GHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


Vie  secretary's  wife  was  con- 
ed wil  li  the  quest  ions  i  >t  eti- 
te,  Hiit  as  the  w<  >rk  i  >t  dec  oration 
;ressed,  room  by  room  and 
ed  ceiling  by  carved  ceiling,  it 
lired  a  didactic  purpose.  Wh.it 
been  begun  as  ;i  show  of  man- 
became  .m  uplifting  text  ex- 
,ed  in  the  language  of  architec- 
ornament,  .1  gallery  of  scrim  mis 
nded  to  improve  and  edify  the 
.'times  brutal  or  loutish  heads  of 
:  arriving  in  Washington  from 
ess  fi  irtunate  places  i  if  the  earth, 
he  work  swelled  and  expanded 
r  the  same  period  of  t  ime  in 
ch  the  State  Department  was 
Jily  being  diminished  as  an  in- 
ment  of  moral,  intellectual,  or 
tical  force.  A  succession  of 
erican  presidents  got  into  the 
it  of  making  their  own  foreign 
;y  in  the  basement  of  the  White 
se,  preferably  in  see  ret  and  often 
1OUI  reference  either  to  the  t  .'no- 
tion or  a  reliable  map;  the  larger 
ks  ,mel  transnational  corpora- 
s,  like  the  fiefs  and  principalities 
ledieval  Europe,  arranged  their 
nces  and  detentes  through  the 
assies  of  their  own  overseas  sub- 
iries,  and  only  after  the  treaties 
been  signed  did  they  look  to  the 
ks  ;it  the  State  I  )epartment  n  > 
r  the  press  releases.  Bur  even  as 
aftice  of  the  secretary  of  state  was 
tg  reduced  in  both  power  and 
c,  the  workmen  on  the  eighth 
: — carpenters,  stonemasons,  plas- 
rs,  furniture  restorers,  painters — 

■  busily  concealing  the'  futility  of 

■  present  with  the  glorious  facade 
me  past. 

•n  the  way  to  dinner  through  the 
imas  Jefferson  State  Reception 
m,  most  of  the  guests  paused  to 
ire  the  carving  of  a  gilded  eagle, 
magnificence  of  the  Turkish  rug, 
plaster  heist  of  John  Paul  [ones, 
tcling  with  the  others  m  the  dress 
le  of  American  privilege  and 
ing  opinion,  1  wondered  whether 
were  part  of  the  exhibit  —  like 
'ernor  De  Wirr  Clinton's  china 
es  or  Copely's  portrait  of  Mrs. 
1  Montresor  (in  reel  riding  habit 
velvet  hat) — or  whether  we 
'  meant  to  take  from  the  display 
same  kind  of  instruction  directed 
ersonages  as  various  as  Manuel 


Noriega,  the  king  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  the'  late  Felelmanel  Marei  is.  |  I, id 
Noriega  returned  to  P. in, una  with  the 
tin  night  ( if  submitting  his  political 
enemies  to  less  strenuous  regimens  of 
torture'  Would  Richard  Holbrooke 
or  Strobe  Talbott  disavow  theii 
knowledge  of  caviar  or  send  then 
children  to  public  schools?  Dul 
everybody  present  know  thai  the  en- 
tire art  collectii  >n  was  wi  >rl  h  $75  mil- 
lion' That  the  peehmenred  glass 
doors  had  been  copied  from  designs 
made-  for  Jefferson's  house'  at  Monti- 
cello?  These  latter  adv  isories  were 
probably  a  good  deal  more'  urgent 
than  anything  being  done  or  s;iiel  in 
Baghdad  or  Port-au-Prince,  but  what 
was  the  lesson  to  be  learned,  atiel 
how  eliel  it  affect  the  prices  of  gravitas 
at  Si  ithehy's? 

The  string  quartet  followed  the 
guests  into  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
State  Dining  Room,  and  as  the  din- 
ner ran  its  course  the  music  pro- 
ceeded from  the  eighteenth  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  arriving  with 
the  coffee  at  the  terminus  of 
Brahms.  The  windows  in  the  south 
wall  overlooked  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial and  the  Potomac  River,  and  in 
the  distances  of  the  autumn  night  1 
knew  thai  the  radio  frequencies  and 
television  broadcast  hands  were 
loud  with  incoherent  signals — not 
only  the  coded  transmissions  arriv- 
ing on  the  State  Department's  low 
er  tiers  from  Kigali  and  Zagreb  but 
also  Rush  Lunbaugh  preaching  the 
gospel  of  an  imbecile  realpolitik 
and  Oliver  North  campaigning  for 
election  in  Virginia  on  a  platform 
of  grinning  and  bald-faced  lies.  The 
voices  were  as  many  and  as  dis- 
parate as  their  points  of  origin  and 
degrees  of  amplification,  bur  hearel 
together  in  chorus  they  were  e|ucs- 
tioning  the  democratic  premises  of 
the  American  idea  as  well  as  the 
doctrines  of  American  exceptional 
ism  ;uiel  the  symbols  of  American 
supremacy,  and  who  among  all  tin 
important  people  in  that  important 
room  knew  what  to  say  by  way  of  an 
answer.'  In  place  of  words,  they  had 
a  collection  of  antiques.  The  parlia- 
ment of  images  handsomely  illus- 
trateel  the  book  of  American  virtue, 
beit  in  all  that  brilliant  assembly  of 
marble  console  rabies,  Chinese  ex- 


p<  M  (  pi.K'i  I  1,1 

and  bk >c k  uu. 
elesks,  iv h  An  ■! 

Warren  <  < , .  1  to, 
c  if  state,  attempt  I 
coffee  had  be  en    •  • 
speec  h  hail  been  writ''  : 
be  >ely  else-,  and  it  si       !i  ; 
vertisement  me  int  n    ill  \ 
democracy  as  it  it  were  a  hrand-nam. 
detergent  justly  famous  loi  it  u 
hility  and  resi  >lve.  I  hi  isti  iphei  !  >egai : 
by  saying  that  hi  ith  Nelsi  mi  Man  1  '  1 
and  Boris  Yeltsin  had  passed  sateb 
through  Washington  eluring  tin  pie 
vious  six  elavs,  and  bee  ause'  they  had 
come  and  gone  w  ithout  iru  ident  and 
because'  as  yet  no  American  soldier 
bad  been  killcil  111  Main,  "pessimism 
has  had  a  bad  week."  I  le-  was  J. id  1,1 
report  thai  in  the  final  elccade  of  the 
century  denominated  as  America's 
own,  the  national  ship  of  state-  h  id 
weathered    the    rcallv  difficult 
storms    the  ones  that  George  ken- 
nan's  generation  had  confronted  in 
Korea  and  Eastern  Europe — ami  had 
come  at  last  into  smooth  water  and 
easy  sailing.  New  markets  for  democ- 
racy were  opening  up  in  Asia  and 
Latin  America,  and  the  success  of 
the  Haitian  expedition  had  shown 
what  could  be  done  with  some  first- 
rate  sentiment,  enough  helicopter 
gunships,  and  20,000  combat  t  roops. 

The  giicsis  rewarded  Christopher 
with  a  gust  of  imperial  applause,  and 
Kennan,  speaking  in  the  dry  and  pip 
ing  voice  iif  an  emeritus  professor, 
followed  with  a  brief  parable  about  a 
buzzing  tlv  that  imagined  itself  a 
great  king-  Borrowed  from  an  old 
Chinese  text,  the  story  served  as  a 
subtle  correction  of  the  evening's 
grander  moments,  hut  most  of  the 
guests  were  seated  si  1  softly  on  the' 
cushions  of  self-congratulation  thai 
rhev  missed  the  point  about  the  v  an- 
ity of  princes  and  applauded  Kennan 
as  admiringly  as  rhev  had  viewed  the 
colonial  silver  and  the'  remnants  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Weighed 
in  the  scale  of  value  helel  up  by  the 
style  section  of  the  Washington  Post 
(i.e.,  the  standard  measure  of  judg 
ment  accepted  bv  most  of  the  people 
in  the  r<  ii  uu),  Kennan  was  a  prie  eless 
antique,  as  rare  in  his ,  ,wi  1  way  as  any 
1  if  the  1  ither  1  ib|ec  is  in  the  State  I  V 
parrment 's  ei  dice  tion  w 


Mi  1 1 1  ['.I  «  it 
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A  tine  artist  sja'  .  th  V.       -'-^  iuxun  »-.•»:  '  it?  t  .wing  lines  and  graceful  curves  both  inside  and  out. 


v   ^2^  certainly  lives  up  to  that  promise,  it  also  comes 


i>t  expect  to  i::    -iandard  .  n  ar.\  automobile.  Such  as  a  24-valve  V6  engine,  the  comfort  of  le 


cid  automatic  climate  control  The  added  securitv  or  anti-lock  brakes,  dual  air  bags,  our  36-month/5C,00C-mile.  "bump 


umper  warranty  and  24-hour  Emergencv  Roadside  Assistance."  All  under  one  moonroot.  Which,  incidentally,  is  also  stai  - 


--9 


Both  were  designed  by  sculptors. 
But  only  one  comes  fully  equipped. 


It  Just  Feels  Right. 
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Average  value  of  .1  merger  or  acquisition  among  major  U.S.  hospital  chains  this  year :  •  - 

Portion  ot  all  for-profit  U.S.  hospitals  now  owned  by  the  two  largest  hospital  chain- :  •  4 
Ratio  of  the  price  of  an  ounce  of  gold  to  that  of  an  ounce  of  Zofran,  a  new  anti-nausea  Jnrj  :  ; 
Hours  of  psychotherapy  California's  Contra  Costa  County  exchanged  for  each  handgun  turned  in  t] 
k  of  "bad  communication"  among  the  most  common  reason-  cited  by  the  LAPP  for  "error-  in  shooting'  1 
eeks  in  jail  served  by  a  Polish  journalist  in  1992  for  calling  Solidarity  leader-  "politicos,"  "careerists,"  an.  i  "d<  >pc-  : 
rximum  jail  sentence,  in  years,  tor  publicly  denying  the  existence  ot  the  Holocaust,  according  to  a  new  (  ierman  I 

Price  of  3.4  ounce-  of  Guilt,  a  new  cologne  from  The  Territory  Ahead,  ,1  Santa  Barbara  company  :  $3N 
'hances  that  a  black  suspect  pictured  on  a  network  TV  evening  news  program  will  be  shown  in  police  custod\  :  1  in  '» 

Chances  that  a  white  suspect  will  be  :  1  in  0 
Percentage  change  since  1983  in  the  number  ot  opinion-  issued  by  the  Supreme  I   >urt  :  -44 
Percentage  change  since  1983  in  the  number  of  petition-  tiled  w  ith  the  Court  :  +  53 
ets  of  uncut  dollar  bills  bought  from  the  Treasury  Department  la-t  year  tor  use  a-  w  rapping  paper  b\  a  Japanese  florist  :  500 
Portion  ot  the  world'-  currency  reserves  that  are  in  U.S.  dollar- :  3/5  (see  page  M  ) 
Average  percentage  change  in  a  shareholder's  earnings  during  a  company's  acquisition  :  +20 
inces  that  an  American  believes  the  federal  gov  ernment  should  take  "primary  responsibility"  tor  eliminating  poverty  :  1  in  3 
j    Chances  that  an  American  in  1964  believed  the  government  had  a  responsibility  to  eliminate  poverty  :  3  in  4 
\ank  of  the  local,  state,  and  federal  governments  among  the  top  three  employers  in  Indianapolis  :  1,2,3  (see  page  34) 

Number  ot  industrialized  countries  w  hose  manufacturers  pay  higher  wages  than  those  in  the  I  nited  States  :  >■> 
Percentage  ot  Americans  who  believe  n<  uvunu  mized  w<  irkers  are  likely  to  be  tired  U  >r  1  »rgani:ing  a  mm  in  drive  :  79 

Portion  of  factories  operating  in  Haiti  that  are  owned  by  U.S.  companies  :  1/3 
slumber  ot  Haiti's  42  leaders  since  independence  who  have  been  murdered,  deposed,  or  forced  to  tlee  the  country  :  30 
Number  ot  CIA  stations  in  Africa  that  the  agency  has  closed  this  year :  1  5 
Chances  that  a  domestic  U.S.  military  base  ordered  closed  in  1988  remains  open  :  1  in  3 
10  ot  the  rate  ot  missing  inventory  at  the  Pentagon's  gift  shop  last  year  to  the  average  rate  at  an  American  gift  shop  :  3:2 
Number  ot  weeks  Danielle  Steel  employed  a  full-time  gift-wrapper  last  year  tor  her  seven  children's  birthdays  :  7 
Rank  ot  teaching,  among  the  most  common  previous  professions  ot  romance  writers  :  1 
Percentage  of  American  children  who  say  they  use  flattery  to  get  their  parents  to  buy  them  things  :  16 

Percentage  who  say  they  "act  depressed"  :  10 
Chances  that  an  American  smoker  acquired  the  habit  by  the  age  of  fourteen  :  2  in  5 
Percentage  ot  Americans  who  believe  they  w  ill  get  cancer  :  59 
Percentage  who  believ  e  they  are  likely  to  get  AIDS  :  4 
Rank  ot  drug  ov  erdose,  among  the  most  common  causes  ot  accidental  death  in  San  Francisco  last  year  :  1 
Factor  by  which  the  m<  irtality  rate  ot  h<  >meless  urban  n<  in-white  Americans  exceeds  that  t  >t  hi  msed  ni  m-whites  :  2 
Factor  by  which  the  mortality  rate  ot  homeless  urban  white  Americans  exceeds  that  ot  boused  whites  :  5 
Number  ot  blocks  from  Tiffany's  that  thieves  tried  to  sell  goods  stolen  from  the  New  York  store  this  tall  :  10 
Chances  that  a  Santa  Claus  appearing  in  a  mall  this  month  has  a  college  degree  :  2  in  3 
Price  of  a  12-gram  canister  of  frankincense  and  a  7-gram  canister  ot  myrrh,  from  a  Maryland  company  ;  $34  L>5 
Price  paid  at  auction  this  year  tor  Elvis  Presley's  American  Express  card  :  $41,500 

Figures  cited  arc  the  latest  available  as  oj  (  ktober  J  994  Sources  are  listed  on  page  7b. 
"Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark. 
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We  added  nearly  50%  more 
legroom  and  seat  recline  for 
more  personal  space  than 
any  other  worldwide 
airline.  We  asked  world- 
renowned  chefs  to  develop 
new  meals.  And  then  added 
other  features  specially 
designed  to  help  you  relax. 
The  result?  More  Comfort. 
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IStory] 

VIDEOTAPE 

By  Don  DeLilh*.  From  the  Autumn  issue  of  An- 
taeus, the  journal's  final  issue.  DeLillo's  most  re- 
cent novel  is  Mao  II;  his  story  "Pafko  at  the  Wall" 
appeared  in  the  October  1992  issue  of  Harper's 
Magazine. 

it  shows  ;i  man  driving  a  car.  It  is  the  sim- 
plest sort  of  family  video.  You  see  a  man  at  the 
wheel  ot  a  medium  Dodge. 

It  is  just  a  kid  aiming  her  camera  through 
the  rear  window  ot  the  family  car  at  the  wind- 
shield of  the  car  behind  her. 

You  know  about  families  and  their  video 
cameras.  You  know  how  kids  yet  involved, 
how  the  camera  shows  them  that  every  subject 
is  potentially  charged,  a  million  things  they 
never  see  with  the  unaided  eye.  They  investi- 
gate the  meaning  of  inert  objects  and  dumb 
pets  and  they  poke  at  family  privacy.  They 
learn  to  see  things  twice. 

It  is  the  kid's  own  privacy  that  is  being  pro- 
tected here.  She  is  twelve  years  old  and  her 
name  is  being  withheld  even  though  she  is 
neither  the  victim  nor  the  perpetrator  ot  the 
crime  but  only  the  means  of  recording  it. 

It  shows  a  man  in  a  sport  shirt  at  the  wheel 
of  his  car.  There  is  nothing  else  to  see.  The  car 
approaches  briefly,  then  falls  back. 

You  know  how  ehildten  w  ith  cameras  learn 
to  work  the  exposed  moments  that  define  the 
family  cluster.  They  break  every  trust,  spy  out 
the  undefended  space,  catching  Mom  coming 
out  of  the  bathroom  in  her  cumbrous  robe  and 
turbaned  towel,  looking  bloodless  and  plucked. 
It  is  not  a  n^ke.  They  w  ill  shoot  you  sitting  on 
the  pot  it  they  can  manage  a  suitable  vantage. 

The  tape  has  the  jostled  sort  ot  nonevent- 
ness  that  marks  the  family  product.  Of  course 
the  man  in  this  case  is  not  a  member  ot  the 


family  but  a  stranger  in  a  car,  a  random  fig- 
ure, someone  who  has  happened  along  in  the 
slow  lane. 

It  shows  a  man  in  his  forties  wearing  a  pale 
shirt  open  at  the  throat,  the  image  washed  by 
reflections  and  sunglint,  with  many  jostled 
moments. 

It  is  not  just  another  video  homicide.  It  is  ;i 
homicide  recorded  by  a  child  who  thought  she 
was  doing  something  simple  and  maybe 
halfway  clever,  shooting  some  tape  of  a  man 
in  a  car. 

He  sees  the  girl  and  waves  briefly,  wagging  a 
hand  without  taking  it  oft  the  wheel — an  un- 
derplayed reaction  that  makes  you  like  him. 

It  is  unrelenting  footage  that  rolls  on  and 
on.  It  has  an  aimless  determination,  a  persis- 
tence that  lives  outside  the  subject  matter. 
You  are  looking  into  the  mind  of  home  video. 
It  is  innocent,  it  is  aimless,  it  is  determined,  it 
is  teal. 

He  is  bald  up  the  middle  of  his  head,  a  nice 
guy  in  his  tomes  whose  whole  lite  seems  open 
to  the  handheld  camera. 

Rut  there  is  also  an  element  ot  suspense. 
You  keep  on  looking  not  because  you  know- 
something  is  going  to  happen — ot  course  you 
do  know  something  is  going  to  happen  and 
you  do  look  for  that  reason  but  you  might  also 
keep  on  looking  it  you  came  across  this  footage 
tor  the  titst  time  without  knowing  the  out- 
come. There  is  a  crude  power  operating  here. 
You  keep  on  looking  because  things  combine 
to  hold  you  fast — a  sense  ot  the  random,  the 
amateutish,  the  accidental,  the  impending. 
You  don't  think  ot  the  tape  as  boring  or  inter- 
esting. It  is  crude,  it  is  blunt,  it  is  relentless.  It 
is  the  jostled  part  ot  your  mind,  the  film  that 
runs  through  your  hotel  brain  under  all  the 
thoughts  you  know  you're  thinking. 

The  world  is  lurking  in  the  camera,  already 
framed,  waiting  tor  the  boy  ot  girl  who  will 
come  along  and  take  up  the  device,  learn  the 
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tin-  is  another  n 

li  shows  him  yr.  ave, 

You  kn«.w  lv-u  i.n.iiiu  io-.-kc  up  games. 
Tin-  is  jiisi  another  in  A'hich  the  child 

invents  the  rules  .,•  she  goes  along  She  likes 
tin.  iik- 1  ot  videotaping  a  man  in  his  car.  She 
h.is  j  b;ihl\  •>••.  er  done  it  hefore  and  she  sees 
in  ■  u  .is,  m  1. 1  v.irv  the  format  or  terminate  early 
pun  to  another  car.  This  is  her  game  and 
-  learning  it  and  playing  it  at  the  same 
time.  She  feels  halfway  clever  and  inventive 
and  maybe  slightly  intrusive  as  well,  a  little  bit 
ot  bra:enness  that  spices  any  game. 

And  you  keep  on  looking.  You  look  because 
this  is  the  nature  of  the  footage,  to  make  a 
channeled  path  through  tune,  to  give  things  a 
shape  and  a  destiny. 

Of  course  it  she  had  panned  to  another  car, 
the  right  car  at  the  precise  time,  she  would 
have  caught  the  gunman  as  he  tired. 

The  chance  quality  of  the  encounter.  The 
victim,  the  killer,  and  the  child  with  a  camera. 
Random  energies  that  approach  a  common 
point.  There's  something  here  that  speaks  to 
you  directly,  saying  terrible  things  about  forces 
beyond  your  control,  lines  of  intersection  that 
cut  through  history  and  logic  and  every  rea- 
sonable layer  of  human  expectation. 

She  wandered  into  it.  The  girl  got  lost  and 
wandered  clear-eyed  into  horror.  This  is  a  chil- 
dren's story  about  straying  too  tar  from  home. 
But  it  isn't  the  family  car  that  serves  as  the  in- 
strument ot  the  child's  curiosity,  her  mclina- 
rion  to  explore.  It  is  the  camera  that  puts  her 

rhe  ta'  . 

u  I      .  al  nit  holidays  and  family  cele- 
i  h     somebody  shows  up  with  a 
relatives  stand  around  and 
suuse  '  ley 're  numbingly  accus- 
med  to  the  pro      s  of  being  taped  and 
!  shown        ie  VCR  with  the  coffee 

\\  ui've  seen  the  tape 
m  the  handwave  ex- 


h  n  he  will  be  hit.  It  is  something,  nat- 
,    that  you  wait  for.  You  say  to  your  wife, 
j  re  at  home  and  she  is  there,  Now  here  is 
iere  he  gets  it.  You  say,  Janet,  hurry  up,  this 
.\  here  it  happens. 

Now  here  is  where  he  gets  it.  You  see  him 
i '  >ited,  sort  of  wireshocked — then  he  seizes  up 
and  falls  toward  the  door  or  maybe  leans  or 
li  les  into  the  door  is  the  proper  way  to  put  it. 

is  awtul  and  unremarkable  at  the  same  time, 
i  he  car  stays  in  the  slow  lane.  It  approaches 
briefly,  then  falls  back. 

You  don't  usually  call  your  wife  over  to  the 
TV  set.  She  has  her  programs,  you  have  yours. 
But  there's  a  certain  urgency  here.  You  want 
her  to  see  how  it  looks.  The  tape  has  been  run- 
ning forever  and  now  the  thing  is  finally  going 
to  happen  and  you  want  her  to  be  here  when 
he's  shot. 

Here  it  comes,  all  right.  He  is  shot,  head- 
shot,  and  the  camera  reacts,  the  child  reacts — 
there  is  a  jolting  movement  but  she  keeps  on 
taping,  there  is  a  sympathetic  response,  a 
nerve  response,  her  heart  is  beating  faster  but 
she  keeps  the  camera  trained  on  the  subject  as 
he  slides  into  the  door  and  even  as  you  see  him 
die  you're  thinking  of  the  girl.  At  some  level 
the  girl  has  to  be  present  here,  watching  what 
you're  watching,  unprepared — -the  girl  is  seeing 
this  cold  and  you  have  to  marvel  at  the  fact 
that  she  keeps  the  tape  rolling. 

It  shows  something  awful  and  unaccompa- 
nied. You  want  your  wife  to  see  it  because  it  is 
real  this  time,  not  fancy  movie  violence — the 
realness  beneath  the  layers  of  cosmetic  percep- 
tion. Hurry  up,  Janet,  here  it  comes.  He  dies  so 
fast.  There  is  no  accompaniment  of  any  kind.  It 
is  very  stripped.  You  want  to  tell  her  it  is  realer 
than  real  but  then  she  will  ask  what  that  means. 

The  way  the  camera  reacts  to  the  gunshot — 
a  startle  reaction  that  brings  pity  and  terror  in- 
to the  frame,  the  girl's  own  shock,  the  girl's 
identification  with  the  victim. 

You  don't  see  the  blood,  which  is  probably 
trickling  behind  his  ear  and  down  the  back  of 
his  neck.  The  way  his  head  is  twisted  away 
from  the  door,  the  twist  of  the  head  gives  you 
only  a  partial  profile  and  it's  the  wrong  side, 
it's  not  the  side  where  he  was  hit. 

And  maybe  you're  being  a  little  aggressive 
here,  practically  forcing  your  wife  to  watch. 
Why?  What  are  you  telling  her?  Are  you  mak- 
ing a  little  statement.'  Like  I'm  going  to  ruin 
your  day  out  of  ordinary  spite.  Or  a  big  state- 
ment' Like  this  is  the  risk  of  existing.  Either 
way  you're  rubbing  her  face  in  this  tape  and 
you  don't  know  why. 

It  shows  the  car  drifting  toward  the  guard- 
rail and  then  there's  a  jostling  sense  of  two 
other  lanes  and  part  of  another  car,  a  split-sec- 


"Mum  Floating"  and  "Flying — Porter  Pond,"  hy  Andrea  ( lent!,  on  display  last  month  ui  the  Robin  Hue  ( iu//c'r\  in  \'ui  York 
C'irv  Gentl  lives  in  Ncu  York  City 


ond  blur,  and  the  tape  ends  here,  either  he- 
cause  the  girl  stopped  shooting  or  hecause 
some  central  authority,  the  police  or  the  dis- 
trict attorney  or  the  TV  station,  decided  there 
was  nothing  else  you  had  to  see. 

This  is  either  the  tenth  or  eleventh  homi- 
cide committed  hy  the  Texas  Highway  Killer. 
The  number  is  uncertain  hecause  the  police 
believe  that  one  of  the  shootings  may  have 
been  a  c< >pycat  crime. 

And  there  is  something  about  videotape, 
isn't  there,  and  this  particular  kind  of  serial 
crime?  This  is  a  crime  designed  for  random 
taping  and  immediate  playing.  You  sit  there 
and  wonder  if  this  kind  of  crime  became  more 
possible  when  the  means  of  taping  and  playing 
an  event — playing  it  immediately  after  the 
taping — became  part  of  the  culture.  The  prin- 
cipal doesn't  necessarily  commit  the  sequence 
of  crimes  in  order  to  see  them  taped  and 
played,  lie  commits  the  crimes  as  it  they  were 
a  form  of  taped-and-played  event.  The  crimes 
are  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  taping  and 
playing.  You  sir  there  thinking  that  this  is  a 
crime  that  has  found  its  medium,  or  vice  ver- 
sa— cheap  mass  production,  the  sequence  of 
repeated  images  and  victims,  stark  and  glary 
and  more  or  less  unremarkable. 

It  shows  very  little  in  the  end.  It  is  a  famous 
murder  because  it  is  on  rape  and  because  the 


murderer  has  done  it  many  nines  and  hecause 
the  crime  w  as  recorded  hy  a  child.  So  the  child 
is  involved,  the  Video  kid  as  she  is  sometimes 
called  hecause  they  have  to  call  her  some- 
thing. The  tape  is  famous  and  so  is  she.  She  is 
famous  in  the  modern  manner  of  pc<  >ple  w  In >se 
names  are  strategically  withheld.  They  are  fa- 
mous without  names  or  faces,  spirits  living 
apart  from  their  bodies,  the  victims  and  wit- 
nesses, the  underage  criminals,  out  there  some- 
where at  the  edges  of  perception. 

Seeing  someone  ar  the  moment  he  dies,  dy- 
ing unexpectedly.  Tim  is  reason  alone  to  stay 
fixed  to  the  screen,  h  is  instructional,  watch- 
ing a  man  shot  dead  as  he  drives  along  on  a 
sunny  day.  If  demonstrates  an  elemental  truth, 
that  every  breath  you  take  has  two  possible 
endings.  And  that's  another  thing.  There's  a 
joke  locked  away  here,  a  note  of  cruel  slapstick 
that  you  are  completely  willing  to  appreciate. 
Maybe  the  victim's  a  chump,  a  dope,  classical- 
ly unlucky.  I  le  had  it  coming,  in  a  way,  like  an 
innocent  fool  in  a  silent  movie. 

You  don't  want  Janet  to  give  you  any  crap 
about  it's  on  all  the  time,  they  show  it  a  thou- 
sand tunes  a  day.  They  show  it  because  it  ex- 
ists, because  they  have  to  show  it,  because  this 
is  why  they're  our  there.  The  horror  freezes 
your  soul  hut  this  doesn't  mean  that  you  want 
them  to  stop. 
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Benign  Immobiliration  refers  to  an  act  that 
stop-  or  re>train->  the  actions  of  a  sentient  being 
(any  being  or  object  depicted  as  feeling,  think- 
ing, or  self-aware)  in  a  way  that  Joes  not 
demonstrate  am  death,  discomfort,  harm,  or 
pain.  It  include-  sentient  beings  tailing  or  being 
pushed  oft  a  ledge  so  that  thev  tall  oft  screen,  as 
long  a-  there  are  no  audible  signs  of  death  or 
pain.  Benign  Immobilization  may  also  include 
muMc  such  as  the  "death  march,"  with  or  with- 
out a  concluding  "plop."  It  cannot  include  pic- 
ture- ot  the  re-ult  ot  falling,  hut  it  may  include 
picture-  ot  a  -entient  being  being  carried  oft  by 
angel-  or  flying  "up  to  heaven"  with  wings. 

•  The  covering  ot  --entient  being-  with  ooze 
or  slime,  as  in  the  "-liming"  ot  Gru::les  in  the 

•  The  catching  ot  -entient  beings  in  a  net, 
a-  in  the  catching  ot  pixies  in  the  game  "Trea- 

■ 

■ 

ntieni        _  thai 
■  ■  - 

■ 

•  "Fini>hing  move-,"  Mich  a-  the  ripping  iut 

■ 

•  The  eating  ot  a  dead  bodv 

•  The  placing  of  a  sentient  being  inside  a 

ery  ot  a  bodv,  poked  full  of 
i  ii   i     M'-e  machine  i-  not  Gratu- 


BLOOD  AND  GORE 

Depiction  of  a  great  quantity  of  a  sentient 
hemg's  blood  or  what  a  reasonable  person 
would  consider  to  be  vital  body  fluids,  or  de- 
piction of  innards,  organs,  and/or  dismem- 
bered body  parts.  The  depiction  of  blood  or 
vital  body  fluids  must  be  shown  as  flowing, 
spurting,  flying,  or  collecting  in  large 
amounts  or  in  pools.  To  be  classified  as  Blood 
and  Gore,  there  must  be  more  than  just  sim- 
ple dismemberment;  the  dismemberment 
must  be  accompanied  by  tendons,  veins, 
bones,  muscles,  etc. 

Examples: 

•  A  sentient  being  is  thrown  in  a  tree  chop- 
per and  is  spewed  out  as  hamburger 

•  A  -entient  being  loses  an  arm,  showing 
parts  of  the  bone,  oozing  fluids,  tendons,  and 

veins 

•  A  human  is  shot  in  the  head,  and  blood 
and  btains  fly  in  all  directions 

•  A  sentient  being  has  its  heart  ripped  from 
its  chest  and  shown  to  it 


[Surveillance  Reports] 

UNDER  KM  ART'S 
WATCHFUL  EYE 


From  reports  submitted  in  1 992  and  1 993  to  man- 
agers at  Kmart  Corporation  s  Manteno,  Illinois, 
warehouse  by  Confidential  Investigative  Consul- 
tants, a  Chicago-based  private-investigation  firm 
that  had  sent  investigators  to  the  warehouse,  at 
Kmart's  request,  to  pose  as  employees  and  gather  in- 
formation. The  reports  are  at  the  center  of  an  ongo- 
ing suit,  filed  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County 
by  forty -three  Kmart  workers,  that  accuses  Kmart  of 
violating  state  privacy  law  by  "setting  up  a  pervasive 
spy  network  to  report  on  the  private  actions  of 
[workers],  not  only  at  work,  but  also  outside  of  work 
and.  in  some  instances,  in  their  homes."  In  a  related 
matter,  the  Teamsters  have  filed  a  complaint  with 
ihe  Sational  Labor  Relations  Board  alleging  that 
Kmart  hired  the  investigators  to  monitor  unionizing 
activities,  a  federal  offense.  Kmart  management 
claims  tAat  the  operatives  were  "investigating]  exces- 
sive uaste"  at  tAe  uarehouse;  a  K'man  spokesperson 
said  that  the  company  occasionally  uses  private  in- 
vestigators 'if  we  believe  there's  something  going  on 
that  we  need  to  look  into. " 

September  i  -  1-1258  [a  male  investi- 
gator] participated  in  the  daily  five-minute  ex- 
ercise program  with  the  housekeeping/mainte- 
nance crew  in  order  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  staff.  1-1258  was  introduced  to  his  su- 
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When  passion  leads  to  infidelity,  can  murder  be  far  behind? 
Join  us  for  an  unforgettable  evening 
with  some  of  the  greatest  stars  in  opera  today. 
This  historic  telecast  marks  the  first  time 
the  Met  is  performing  these  one-act 
verismo  masterpieces  together. 


Wednesday,  December  28,  at  8pm 
Eastern  Time  on  PBS. 
Check  local  listings. 
(English  subtitles) 
Stereo  simulcast  in  many  areas. 
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drinking  during  working  hours.  No  employees 
were  observed  drinking  at  this  time. 

October  2^:  I  - 1 2  5  S  proceeded  to  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  in  Bradley,  Illinois,  with  M  and  P.  M 
ordered  a  pitcher  ot  beer.  P  began  talking  about 
himself.  He  stated  that  he  had  been  involved  in 
the  \  ietnam  War  for  three  years.  He  later  stated 
that  all  Vietnam  veterans  have  guns  and  that  he 
i  >wn-  a  .44  magnum  and  a  Pillinyer. 

November  2:  While  on  break.  1-1 258  over- 
heard three  employee?,  talking  about  how  they 
are  treated  at  w  ork.  A  female  employee  stated. 
"We're  just  warm  bodies  to  them."  meaning 
the  management.  A  black  male  stated,  "We're 
like  used  tools  to  them."  Previous  information 
reveals  that  the  three  work  in  repack.  1-1  2 58 
will  attempt  to  discover  more  from  the  three 
employees  w  hen  possible. 

November  >C:  I-125S  arrived  at  the  site  and 
went  to  work  in  the  modules  [product-routing 
areas].  1-125S  conversed  wirh  B  [a  male  em- 
ployee j,  who  -rated  that  he  had  been  searching 
tor  a  new  job  and  had  applied  at  a  few  places. 
He  -tared  that  he  would  receive  word  on  Fri- 
day about  a  position  at  an  ice-cream-manufac- 
turing plant.  Nothing  tutther  was  discussed. 

December  6:  1-1258  observed  several  employ- 
ee- complaining  about  having  to  wear  hair  ners. 


December  8:  Two  black  males  continually 
bump  into  1-1299  [a  female  investigator]  when 
walking  by.  1-1299  will  attempt  to  learn  their 
names.  Also,  a  black  male  named  W  was  con- 
versing with  .1  black  female  instead  of  working. 
W  was  carrying  an  empty  box  with  him  to 
make  it  appear  as  though  he  were  working. 

December  18:  1-1299  observed  b  [a  male 
employee]  and  S  [a  female  employee]  congre- 
gating in  an  overly  friendly  manner  at  lunch. 
An  elderly  lady  [employee]  named  U  stared  to 
[-1299  that  she  "wouldn't  be  surprised  it  they 
are  having  an  affair."  She  also  advised  1-1299 
to  be  careful  of  what  1-1  2LW  says  to  S,  because 
S  often  reports  people  to  management. 

After  lunch,  1-1299  overheard  two  male  em- 
ployees expressing  negative  attitudes  about  the 
treatment  of  employees  at  the  facility.  1-1299 
could  not  listen  to  the  details  due  to  the  nature 
of  her  work  at  the  time.  1-1299  conversed 
briefly  with  a  heavyset  male,  name  unknown. 
The  male  started  to  say  something  about  L,  one 
of  the  supervisors,  but  hesitated,  as  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  1-1299.  1-1299  will  attempt  to 
identity  and  build  a  rapport  with  the  male. 

December  28:  I-12  5.S  has  overheard  talk 
among  the  younger  employees  about  parties 
going  on  and  will  attempt  to  accompany  them 
in  an  attempt  to  discover  information. 

January  4,  1993:  1-1299  observed  A  [a  male 
employee]  drop  some  deodorant  on  the  floor. 
Instead  of  picking  it  up  he  kicked  it  under  the 
shelf.  1-1299  will  monitor  him  to  determine  if 
this  is  something  he  does  regularly. 

January  20:  During  inventory  nobody  was 
talking,  so  1-121-'1-'  didn't  receive  any  informa- 
tion. But  1-1299  did  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  E 
[a  female  employee]  (the  woman  who  wanted 
io  lake  time  oft  so  that  her  baby  could  get  an 
operation)  about  kids  and  other  female  things. 
1-1299  feels  that  1-1299  will  get  the  informa- 
t H >n  we  need  in  time. 

January  24:  1-1258  departed  site  and  pro- 
ceeded to  meet  Q  (a  male  employee]  at  the 
Legion.  1-125<S  and  Q  conversed  about  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  Q  said  that  he  used  to  go 
hunting  with  his  father,  but  when  he  was  sup- 
posed to  shoot  a  rabbit  or  something  of  that 
nature,  he  would  miss  on  purpose,  lie  also 
stated  a  dislike  for  catching  fish,  as  he  be- 
lieved it  was  cruel.  He  further  stated  that  it  a 
thief  was  going  to  kill  him,  he  would  shoot 
the  thief;  however,  he  stated  that  it  the  thief 
only  wanted,  to  rob  him  and  not  kill  him,  he 
would  just  let  it  happen. 

March  15:  1-1299  worked  in  the  modules  for 
an  hour  and  noticed  some  empty  candy  wrap- 
pers on  the  floor.  1-1299  attempted  to  pick 
them  up,  hut  there  were  too  many  people  in 
the  area.  V  [a  female  employee]  was  saying 


[Pep  Talk] 

CHEERING  UP 

THE  GUILTY  LOGGER 

From  "Ynur  Work  Is  Valuable  to  Global  Environ 
merit, "  by  Carl  Jansen,  in  the  September  issue  oj 
Timber  Processing,  a  trade  magazine  for  the  tim- 
ber industry,  jansen  is  a  recruiter  jar  various  tim- 
ber companies. 

\ 

iTm^N  a  participant  in  the  forest-products  in- 
dustry, have  you  ever  reflected  on  how  your  ef- 
forts help  to  improve  the  global  environment? 

Almost  all  scientists  agree  that  we  are  expe- 
riencing global  warming  due  to  increased 
amounts  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air.  We  in 
the  forest-products  industry  have  a  significant 
impact  on  reducing  that  carbon  dioxide.  Con- 
sider how  trees  grow:  they  grow  by  absorbing 
carbon  dioxide.  When  wood  is  burned  as  fuel, 
th.it  carhon  dioxide  is  returned  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

We  in  the  timber  industry  are  carhon  stew- 
ards; we  convert  trees  into  building  materials 
and  other  products  that  last  a  very,  very  long 
time.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  tact  that  by 
producing  buildings  or  furniture  we  are  actually 
keeping  carbon  dioxide  out  of  the  atmosphere.' 
When  we  convert  a  seventy-year-old  tree  into  a 
building  product  we  are  extending  the  carbon- 
preservation  time  frame  significantly.  The  re- 
sulting buildings  could  he  with  us  for  centuries: 
in  Europe  there  are  a  number  of  well-preserved 
wooden  structures  that  are  more  than  800  years 
old,  and  in  New  England  there  are  houses  and 
commercial  buildings  that  are  more  than  400 
years  old.  In  the  U.S.  and  Canada  we  have 
built  over  110  million  housing  units,  amount- 
ing to  an  estimated  880  million  tons  of  trapped 
carb<  >n. 

Moreover,  without  proper  management, 
forests  are  consumed  by  forest  tires,  which  re- 
lease significant  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide 
hack  into  the  air.  Only  by  trapping  carbon 
dioxide  in  a  wood  product  can  we  as  a  society 
prev  ent  the  rerelease  of  that  carbon  dioxide. 

We  in  the  forest-products  industry  should  be 
very  proud  of  our  mission:  planting  trees  and 
converting  mature  timber  into  products  for  rel- 
atively  permanent  use  by  consumers  around 
the  world.  In  your  conversations  with  people 
outside  our  industry,  try  to  incorporate  these 
issues  in  order  to  show'  how  important  our  in- 
dustry is  to  the  global  environmental  picture. 
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•  Marketing  Repon] 

TARGETING  THE 
STONED  CYBERPUNK 


From  a  report .  prepared  earlier  this  year  by  the  In- 
terval Research  Corporation,  about  marketing 
possibilities  at  the  fourth  annual  Lollapalooza.  the 
"alternative  rock"  and  cultural  festival  that  tours 
the  United  States  each  summer.  The  report  was 
intended  to  help  organize  and  market  the  festival's 
Electric  Carnival,  an  exhibit  designed  to  allow 
fesuvalgoers  to  experiment  uith  video  and  comput- 
er technology .  including  digitally  altering  their  own 
voices  and  images.  The  exhibit  was  financed,  at  a 
reported  $2  million,  by  Interval  founder  Paul 
.A_er.  -  :  e~~epremur .  Ar.  excerpt  f*cm 

the  report  appeared  in  the  third  issue  of  Might,  a 
San  Francisco  magazine . 

Who  are  the  J5.CYA?  to  3C.COC  people  per  concert 
who  are  the  audience  for  the  Electric  Camii  all 

Thev  include  "zippies."  "cvberpunks."  "head- 
bangers."  "wannabees."  the  younger  "Rave" 
audience  ^ostlv  vouth  from  eleven  to  seven- 
teen), and  older  "weekend  warriors."  The  large 
majority  are  sixteen  to  nvenrv-tour. 

WTur  do  we  know  about  the  majority  group  (six- 
teen to  twenty-jour) .  and  what  does  it  imply  for  a 
successful  exhibit? 

1 .  Their  common  preoccupation  is  the  ques- 
tion ot  personal  identity.  Thev  are  largelv  self- 
absorbed  and  extremelv  focused  on  personal 
appearance.  But  thev  are  vaguely  aware  that 
identity-  is  pnmanlv  a  construct  of  culture  and 
family  conditioning,  variables  over  which  thev 
have  little  control.  This  leaves  them  feeling 
personally  anxious  and  socially  powerless  (the 
Slacker  angstV  They  are  likely  to  be  interested 
in  exhibits  that  allow  them  to  control  the  vari- 
ous elements  ot  personal  identity. 

1.  Thev  feel  marginal  to  mainstream  society 
^  although  thev  are  overwhelmingly  white  and 
close  enough  to  the  middle  class  to  afford  the 
53C  festival-admission  fee).  Thus  the  Electric 
Carnival  needs  to  look  and  teel  verv  different 
from  school-  or  office-based  experiences.  The 
tent  and  all  the  elements  in  it  should  reflect  a 
countercultural  aesthetic. 

3.  Shocking  parents,  family,  friends,  and 
community  is  often  a  pan  of  this  group's  self- 
dennition  process.  Thev  will  want  a  record  of 
the  most  socially  unacceptable  image  of  them- 
selves to  freak  out  their  parents.  VC'e  need  to 
provide  at  least  one  pnntout  ot  their  selr-cre- 
ation.  Ideally,  this  would  be  tied  to  completion 
and  return  of  a  survey  after  leaving  the  tent. 

4.  They  don't  want  to  fail,  especially  in  pub- 
lic. Thus  we  need  to  set  them  up  for  success. 
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le  most  up-to-date  and  affordable 
ngte-volume  encyclopedia  available. 

he  Cambridge 
ncyclopedia 

cond  Edition 

iited  by  David  Crystal 

nousands  of  enlightenments....  The  reader  can  learn  how 
lock  works,  observe  the  anatomy  of  waves,  examine  a 
tailed  cross  section  of  the  heart:  and  follow  the  nitrogen 
'le...  - —  Hme 

ith  over  36,000  entries,  the  new  edition  lakes  into 
count  the  momentous  political  and  social  changes  of 
:ent  years  and  now  contains  a  24-page  color  atlas. 
94  1356  pp 

SN  0-52 1  -44429-2    Hardback  $49  95 


n  contains 
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he  Cambridge  Paperback 
ncyclopedia 

Ddated  Edition 

'he  tenting  is  crisp  and  clear...  " 
— Frit/  Lanham,  Houston  Chronicle 
lis  comprehensive,  portable  encyclopedi 
arly  20,000  entries  with  essential  inform 
e  1990s. 
'94  972  pp 

SN  0-521-47733-6    Paperback  $19  95 

he  Cambridge  Factfinder 

Ddated  Edition 

1  almanac  of  over  180,000  facts  at  vour  fingertips, 
hether  in  the  home,  office,  or  school. 

194  873  pp 

3N  0-521-46991-0    Paperbad  $14  95 


Cambridge  announces  a  NEW  ^^^^^^^j]^^ 
series  of  histories  written  WktiM$M>n/zp 
for  the  general  reader..  ^  ' :    .  M 
The  Cambridge  c^^M^rm 
Illustrated  Histories  r^l^^^^^^^B 
The  Cambridge  V^^^3lXh^^m 
Illustrated  History       1  .PjHl  T"| 

Combining  superb  pictures  with         \mB^&t^'  "*Vm 

outstanding  scholarship,  this  is  a  cBsijy         W**  1 

major  new  political  and  social  history  .  1 

of  France  from  pre-Roman  times  to  V  ■ 

the  present  day.  It  contains  special        ilftuk,.  ' 
features  on  places,  people  and  events. 
1994  352  pp.  Includes  over  100  color  plates 
ISBN  0-521-43294-4    Hardback  $39.95 

The  Cambridge  Illustrated  History 
off  British  Theatre 

Simon  Trussler 

Written  with  style  and  imagination,  this  history  considers  such 

issues  as  the  development  of  the  dramatic  form,  the  acting 

profession,  forms  of  staging,  and  other  aspects  of  performance, 

and  relates  theater  throughout  to  the  broad  social  and  historical 

context  of  the  day. 

1994  400  pp.  Includes  100  color  plates 

ISBN  0-521-41913-1    Hardback  $39.95 
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Explore  the  world  with  Cambridge  from  the 
comfort  of  your  armchair... 

The  Cambridge  Encyclopedia  off  Australia 

Edited  by  Susan  Bambrick 

A  lively  introduction  that  provides  comprehensive  coverat 
of  life  Down  Under,  from  its  contemporary  culture  to  its 
colorful  |iast. 

1994  394  pp  Includes  209  color  plates  and  42  color  maps 
ISBN  0-521-3651 1-2    Hardbacl<  $54  95 

The  Cambridge  Encyclopedia  of  Russia 
And  the  former  Soviet  Union 

Edited  by  Archie  Brown,  Michael  Kaser, 
and  Gerry  Smith 

raking  into  account  the  astonishing  changes  of  the  past  decad 
this  richly  illustrated  book  is  packed  with  information  about  y 
and  present  Russia  and  the  new  republics  of  Eastern  Europe. 
1994  500  pp  Includes  230  color  plates  and  49  color  maps 
ISBN  0-521-35593-1     Hardbao   $49  95 


The  Cambridge  Encyclopedia 
off  Japan 

"A  newcomer  to  japan  would  do 
well  to  read  this  hook  straight 
through,  and  would  not  find  any 
oj  it  indigestible  or  tedious.... 
distinguished  for  being  quite  simply 
sua)  a  good  read."       Insight  |apan 
1993  400  pp 
Includes  320  color  plates 
ISBN  0-521-40352-9 
Hardbad  $49  95 
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ma\  hi  more 

.iL".  rcs-ive  ^alcohol),  more  passive  (marijuana), 
im i iv  impatient  (speed),  or  more  paranoid 

•  t in.  \  need  the  Electric  Carnival  to  keep 

•  they  need  brief,  self-contained  experi- 

•  interface  images  need  to  he  larger  and 

•  the\  need  t  lear  signs 

•  they  need  help  understanding  and  making 
i  h<  »k  cs — facilitators 

•  they  need  a  constructive  outlet  for  expres- 
sion of  emotion,  especially  rage  and  grief 

•  we  need  to  avoid  heavy-handedness  in 
controlling  croud.  1  lumor?  Costumes? 


IN  DEFENSE 

OF  THE  SELLOUT 


From  "The  Big  Sellouts,"  a  list  oj  musicians  and 
their  artistic  and  commercial  compromises,  com- 
piled  by  Chuck  Eddy.  The  list  appeared  in  "Rock 
and  Madison  Avenue:  In  Bed  and  Having  Fun," 
an  article  by  Eddy  in  the  Summer  issue  oj  millen- 
nium pop,  (<  "quarterly  journal  on  popular  cul- 
ture" published  in  Someri'ille,  Massachusetts.  Ac- 
cording to  Eddy,  a  music  critic  for  Rolling  Stone 
and  The  Village  Voice,  selling  out  is  "a  hallowed 
pop  music  tradition";  he  argues  that  "basically 
'selling  out'  means  changing  your  music,  usually 
opening  it  up  to  previously  unpermitted  sounds,  to 
reach  it  new,  larger  audience  and  perhaps  to  chaU 
lenge  the  cult  that  used  to  hue  you." 

V 

▼ernon  Dalhart:  (  onservatory-trained  Texas 
opera  -ingot  who  hits  on  hard  times  in  New 
York  in  the  early  1920s  and  trades  Puccini  for 
hillhllv  music.  Covers  Henry  Whitter's  "The 
Wreck  of  the  Old  '97."  It  sells  6  million 
copies,  the  best-selling  78-rpm  country  record 
ever.  In  photos  he  looks  uncannily  like  Garth 

mils  Arnistr  <^   Starts  out  hy  helping  in- 


vent Dixieland  jazz  and  worldbeat  (with  "King 
ol  the  Zulus"  and  "Cornet  Chop  Suey")  and 
li  ids  the  way  toward  R&B  and  rock  and  roll. 
By  1929,  no  Flack  musician  anywhere  is  more 
popular.  Winds  up  tour  decades  hirer  doing 
happy-face  swill  like  "Hello,  Dolly!"  and 
"What  a  Wonderful  World." 

Xavier  t  'ugat:  Rationalized  his  popular  early- 
1950s  cocktail-mambo  crossover  rhumhas  hy 
saving,  "1  would  rather  play  'Chiquita  Banana' 
and  have  my  swimming  pool  than  play  Bach 
and  starve." 

Elvis  Presley:  Sacrifices  rockabilly  power  for 
pop  polish  when  he  moves  from  Sun  Records 
ro  RCA  m  1956;  sells  out  later  to  bossa  nova, 
patriotic  stuff,  show  tunes,  dance  numbers 
about  clams,  you  name  it.  He  defined  rock  and 
roll  by  being  the  furthest  thing  from  a  purist 
rock  and  roll  has  ever  known. 

Sam  Cooke:  Sings  in  choirs  for  years,  then 
makes  his  sacred-to-secular  sellout  in  1956;  a 
year  later,  tops  pop  charts.  He  paved  the  way 
tor  later  sellouts-from-God,  including  the  Sta- 
ple Singers,  Stryper,  and  Amy  Grant.  All  of 
these  performers  got  better  when  they  sold  out. 

The  Beatles:  Abandoned  original  grimy  Liv- 
erpool hoodlum-and-hooligan  audience  by 
letting  their  gay  manager  dress  them  in  collar- 
less  suits  and  Chelsea  boots  and  adopting  an 
image  as  adorable  Little  Lord  Fauntleroys 
even  your  mom  could  love.  Became  more  pop- 
ular than  Jesus  Christ,  made  rock  and  roll 
(and  selling  out)  respectable.  Changed  the 
world. 

Bob  Dylan:  The  most  scandalous  sellout  in 
rock  history.  July  25,  1965:  wears  motorcycle 
jacket  and  fancy  boots  at  the  Newport  Folk 
Festival  and  plays  electric  guitar.  It's  so  loud 
the  acoustic-purist  audience  can't  hear  him 
sing.  They  boo  him  oft  the  stage. 

Lionel  Richie:  Jumps  ship  from  funk-rock 
Commodores  to  solo  success  and  Ricardo 
Montalban  calypso  in  1981  with  "All  Night 
Long."  Rapper  Det  Jet  later  put  a  picture  of  the 
"12  apostles  of  funk"  on  an  album  cover — guys 
like  J. imes  Brown  and  George  Clinton.  Lionel 
was  Judas. 

Soul  Asylum,  Urge  Overkill,  and  Green  Day: 
All  three  of  these  bands  have  graduated  from 
indie-rock  insularity  to  pop  stardom  in  the  last 
year,  and  all  of  them  have  old  tans  who  think 
they  sound  "too  rock"  now  and  wish  they 
weren't  on  MTV.  But  the  knee-jerk  backlash  is 
tar  dumber  and  more  predictable  than  anything 
the  bands  themselves  have  done.  I  thought  col- 
lege radio  was  pretty  much  a  dead  issue  music- 
wise  by  1986  or  so,  but  nowadays  I  often  listen 
to  commercial  modern-rock  stations  in  my  car. 
Suddenly  I'm  an  "alternative  rock"  fan  again — 
now  that  the  music's  sold  out. 
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FRANKLIN  SQUARE 

THE   BOOK   DIVISION   OF   HARPER'S  MA 


The  American  Retrospective  Series 

The  World  War  Two  Era:  Perspectives  on  All  Fronts. 

Traces      aspects  of  the  momentous  decade  between  1936  and  [946,  with  report 
;ind  i  (bservai  ions  from  both  the  war-  and  home  fronts. 
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Turning  Toward  Home:  Reflections  on  the 

Family  from  Harper's  Magazine.  In  powerful 
memoirs,  originally  published  in  Harper's  Magazine,  about  lathers,  mothers, 
grandparents,  and  sibling,  writers  nu  hiding  I  >a\ id  M.miet,  Donna  rant, 
Bernard  Cooper,  and  Richard  Ford  evoke  the  complex  dynamics  thai 
I >er\  ade  family  life 


'•• \ )ICI-.s  IN  BLACK  Cv  WHITE:  Writings  on  Race  in  America.  Explore 
a  century  of  racial  issues  in  America  with  essays,  reports,  an< 
memoirs  originally  published  in  Harper's  Magazine. 
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The  Walter  Karp  Series 


INDISPENSABLE  ENEMIES:  The  Politics  of  Misrule  in  America.  An 

unsparing  analysis  ,  ,f  the  wa\  the  1  >eim  u.  rat  k  and  Republican  parties 
collude  to  stay  in  power.  Walter  Karp's  acute  insight  reveals  the  sorry 
state  (it  pi  il  it  ie  s  in  An  leric  a. 


Liberty  Under  Siege:  American  Politics,  1976- 

19SS.  An  intense  ,ind  dramatic  story  of  what  happened 
to  American  politics  after  the  Fourth  of  July,  1976.  Written  by  one  of 
America's  most  original  and  contn  iversial  political  commentators. 
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*  Under 
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Wuliei  Kaip 


Bl  RILL   ALIVE:   Essays   on   Our  Endangered 

Republic.  The  best  of  Walter  Karp's  essays  on  American  politics.  Features 
essays  on  the  presidency,  the  press,  cens<  >rship,  education,  and  the  sanctity  of 
et  iiw itutii  mal  freedt  mis. 


Walter  K.tri 


" / 965 — Year  of  the  Snake"  and  "1962 — Year  uf  the  Tiger,"  from  "Mammals,"  a  series  of  portri 
I )aniel  Lee .  a  ( '.hinese-born  photographer  in  New  York  City.  Each  of  Lee's  subjects  was  bom  in  a  di' 
year  of  the  I.  'hinese  zodiac;  using  phoW'rnanipulation  software,  he  gave  each  subject  the  characteristics 
animal  corresponding  to  his  or  her  year.  Lee's  portraits  appeared  in  the  Mayljune  issue  of  American  P 


<  ANCER  FAMILIES 

By  Philip  St.  Clair.  From  the  Summer  issue  of 
The  Gettysburg  Review,  published  by  Gettysburg 
College,  in  Pennsylvania.  St.  Clair  teaches  English 
at  Ashland  Community  C  ".ollege,  in  Kentucky. 

Q:  /  hictor,  how  did  all  this  happen! 
A  \  cars  of  doing  all  the  wrong  things. 

It's  almost  .1-  i!  they  enjoy  it,  that  word  that 

hacks  and  hisses, 
And  the>  use  it  fearlessly  .in  they  wait  for  the 

inevitable  knife, 
The  irradiated  metal  pellet.  I  hey  are  smug 

geneah  >gists  <>t  doom, 
Lifting  shrouds,  plotting  i>ut  each  tier  of  family 

history, 

Scrying  the  future  in  the  dials  on  perpetual 
calendars. 

The\  take  righteous  pride  in  foreknowledge: 
the  world's 

A  breezeless,  hermetic  bubble  of  predestination, 

where  choice 
Is  frivolous  and  futile,  where  every  television 

commerc  ial 
Is  a  parti-colored  path  to  the  grave,  where 

Ping-Pong  halls 
Clatter  in  the  weekly  lotten  trough  like  finger 

bones. 


The  men  are  obsessed  with  large-frame 

handguns,  pausing 
At  display  cases  in  discount  houses,  buying 

glossy  magazines 
With  the  latest  blue-steel  semiauto  on  the 

cover, 

Scouring  ordnance  maps  of  national  parks, 

marking  optimum  places 
To  go,  when  the  pain  gets  too  great,  to 

do  if. 

The  women  keep  bright,  brittle  pills  in  light- 
sate  bottles. 

They  study  the  Physician's  Desk  Reference, 
mark  colorplates 

With  scarlet  pens,  shop  for  the  lingerie  they 
will  wear 

When  they  retire  to  their  boudoirs  for  the  last 
time 

And  arrange  themselves  like  an  armful  of 
long-stemmed  roses. 

But  these  things  seldom  happen:  they  want 

company  on  their  journey 
To  the  last-act  glare  of  family  concern  and 

helpless  disbelief, 
And  when  they  see  themselves  in  the  mirror  of 

the  hospital  room, 
Watch  their  skulls  about  to  bud  through  the 

membrane  of  their  faces, 
i  !  -\  smile,  say  /  u>Ll  you  so,  and  lie  back 

down. 


essay 


IN  THE  TEMPLE 
OF  PAIN 


From  A  Stroke  of  Genius:  Illness  and  Self- 1  >is 
cowry,  fry  Paul  West,  to  be  published  next  month 
by  Viking.  In  /W-T  West,  a  novelist  and  mem- 
oirist, suffered  a  mild  stroke  that  left  his  face  and 
left  arm  paralyzed.  As  he  describes  the  stroke  in  the 
book,  "A  clot,  whipped  up  msule  my  heart  during 
fibrillation  (when  the  heart  beats  chaotically) ,  had 
blocked  part  oj  the  blood  supply  to  my  brain  .  my 
blood  pressure  was  o\\  the  map  .  .  .  until  the  ambu- 
lance came  (two,  actually),  I  sat  still,  wondering  ij 
I  was  going  to  see  the  end  oj  this  lamentable  day." 
West's  account  oj  his  stroke,  "My  Body,  Mysclj," 
appeared  in  the  August  /C'<S°  i\sue  oj  Harper's 
Magazine.  This  excerpt  begins  with  his  attempts, 
while  in  intensive  care,  to  recover. 


M 


_y  face  ciinic  hack  to  normal,  more  or 
less,  hut  my  left  arm  was  useless  in  spite  of  mas- 
sage, hot  compresses,  and  right-handed  efforts 
hy  its  owner  (or  hrief  tenant)  to  in, ike  it  he  it- 
self again.  At  once  there  was  much  talk  about 
electrical  cardioversion  and  how  important  it 
was  to  get  me  hack  into  standard  rhythm. 
What  it  cardioversion  worked,  1  asked,  hut  I 
then  went  back  into  fibrillation,  or  fib,  as  I  had 
learned  to  say'  They  didn't  like  me  lo  call  u 
fib;  I  was  being  too  familiar  with  their  arcana. 
Well,  this  particular  arcanum,  1  said,  could 
surely  provoke  a  stroke  in  somebody  who  had  a 
blood  clot  cruising  about  within  bun 

A  neurologist  came  and  tested  me  for  sound, 
asking  what  certain  noises  sounded  like  M\ 
facetious,  inventive  answers  pleased  him  little, 
1  could  tell,  even  though  had  1  been  the  doctor 
I  would  have  been  glad  to  notice  thai  the  pa 
tient  was  capable  of  high  spirits,  was  willing  to 
tight  back  with  what  he  had.  Il  was  Ins  profes- 
sional solemnity  that  I  upset,  and  it  did  not  oc- 
cur to  him  that  it  there  was  any  solemnity  to 
what  was  going  on  it  was  nunc.  To  bun,  1  was 
just  an  item  in  the  long  chain  of  cases,  rathei 
like  an  author  to  a  literature  student  reading  a 
survey  v<  >lume. 

1,  who  had  had  little  enough  to  do  with  doc 
tors,  now  began  to  discover  their  nature.  Some 
were  fine,  some  were  not;  what  both  groups 
had  in  common  was  an  almost  total  ignorance 
of  the  tact  that  a  sick  patient  was  not  someone 
to  spar  and  argue  w  ith.  It  was  weird  to  be  told, 
on  the  one  hand,  what  was  wrong  with  me 
and,  on  the  other,  to  be  spoken  to  as  if  I  bad 
all  my  resources  going  hill  blast  to  defend  my- 
self with.  One  anorexic  cardiologist  glared  at 
me  and  said,  "I  do  not  like  to  deal  with  obese 


patients."  What  I,  as  a  v     I  i  .a ! 
resented  w  as  the  way  sun 
graduated  sawbones  talked  ihoui  m\  . 
ty  to  describe  my  symptoms  \h  \  r.>i. 
symptoms  was  not  simple  enough  foi  ib 
understand,  was  not  couched  in  w,  i  i 
within  their  spec  trum  of  antic  i  pat  ion 

Doctors  should  realize  that  patients  thor.e 
who  slitter  come  from  a  different  dimension, 
where  in  vainglorious  optimism  they  hope  to 
prosper  without  medical  aid.  When  they  come 
in  for  scrutiny  and  treatment,  they  are  undei 
stress;  their  blood  pressure  is  already  up  and 
their  hearts  are  heating  hard.  What  tbe\  want 


[Breakthrough] 

RX  FOR  XL'S: 
LOOSEN  UP 


From  a  letter  to  the  editor  by  (  )ctavio  Bessajr.,  a 
dm  in)  in  Stamford,  Connecticut,  thai  appeared 
last  year  in  Archives  of  Internal  Medicine,  a 
weekly  join  mil  published  by  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

_<<very  year  I  treat  an  average  of  twenty-five 
patients  who  present  themselves  with  a  similai 
group  ot  complaints:  vague  abdominal  discom- 
lc  hi ,  distension  (at  t lines  radiating  to  the  c best ), 
heartburn,  and  frequent  eructations  [belches]. 
These  symptoms  frequently  occur  two  or  three 
hours  aftei  meals.  The  patients  are  typically 
middle-aged  men  who  have  always  appeared 
healthy  except  for  these  on -and-oft  digestive 
complaints.  Usually  they,  have  undergone  gas- 
troscopy,  tomographic  scans,  and  other  tests 
without  conclusive  results. 

I  have  been  able  to  diagnose  these  patients 
easily  by  comparing  the  size  i  it  I  heir  I  r<  n  isers  with 
their  abdominal  girth.  There  is  usually  a  discrep- 
ancy of  three  inches  or  more.  A  good  example  is 
a  sixi\  -  seven- vear-i  >ld  airline-  pilot  w  in  >  bad  coin 
plained  for  two  years  of  vague  abdominal  symp 
toms  and  a  sensation  of  skipped  heartbeats.  His 
circumference  difference  was  J. 5  inches.  I  ice 
ommended  pants  of  a  larger  size,  worn  with  sirs 
penders,  and  his  symptoms  disappears  1 

I  have  concluded  that  the  "tight  pants  syn- 
drome" is  a  self  induced  problem  thai  inter- 
feres with  the  motion  ot  the  intestines.  Aware- 
ness ot  this  medical  curiosity  Will  reduce  both 
suffering  and  nee  dless  medie  a!  expenses 


RKAI  HN(  IS 


prospect ive  doctor* 
imgli'  help  them  i! 

tero  I,  iikI  then  ol  i !  i       in  t lie  -.m 
w  !  u  >  simply  dt  m't       in  I 
ire  ch 

x    ^  I  ,m  abscess  Ian 

which  was  bad  enough;  then  1  had  to  undergo 
two  weeks  ot  having  the  wound  pulled  open, 
scraped,  and  drenched  with  hydrogen  peroxide. 
Each  tune,  m\  Mood  pressure  climbed  and  my 
heart  began  to  lihrillate.  h  took  some  arguing 
to  persuade  the  doctor  in  charge  that  it  was 
better  not  to  aggravate  my  chronic  symptoms; 
he  had  not  seen  beyond  the  abscess,  and  never 
would  have  it  I  hadn't  broached  the  matter. 

Why  do  doctors  think  pain  is  good  tor  peo- 
ple.' Is  it  a  hangover  from  Puritan  days,  it  they 
are  indeed  over.'  Or  do  dot  tors,  in  a  position  of 
power,  regard  the  rest  ol  the  race  as  a  bunch  ol 
winners.'  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  profes- 
sional euphemisms  ol  "you'll  feel  a  hole  push" 
and  "some  pressure,"  aftei  which  pain  electri- 
fies your  skull;  but  it  t  .m't  be  pain  because  the 
expert  said  only  "push"  and  "pressure."  Ele- 
ments ol  a  secret  society  here  mingle  with  an 
Inca-like  disdain  for  the  masses.  Habitude  has 
engendered  hebetude;  and  familiarity,  overfa- 


Frotn  Isthmus,  a  Madison,  Wisconsin,  weekly. 
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■octors,  we  drum  into  our  skulh,  ;ire 
aerely  to  aid  us  bur  to  solve  the  inti- 
•  sword  puzzle  of  the  universe,  and  that 
il  is  much  more  interesting  to  them 
n  Soap'--  pain.  We  have  learned  from 
■  •  it,  however,  that  one  of  the  least  ad- 
ie  human  1  raits  is  thai  we  hate  the  stiffer- 
ecause  we  hate  pain.  So  when  your  M.D. 
lets  you  languish  and  writhe,  it  is  because  he  or 
lie  hates  the  pain  you  feel,  therefore  hates 
.  hi,  and  vvi  m't  put  you  out  of  your  misery.  On- 
i\  murderers,  Genet  said,  should  judge  murder- 
ers. By  the  same  token,  only  those  in  agony 
should  dispense  painkillers. 

Are  our  doctors  in  agony  on  our  behalf?  Of 
course  not;  they  suiter  vicariously,  subject,  1 
think,  to  that  most  dangerous  ot  delusions: 
they  know  better  than  we  how  we  feel  be- 
cause, alter  all,  they  are  experts  and  have  seen 
much  more  of  this  than  we  have.  1  have  heard 
this  from  so  many  patients  that  I  weary  of  it: 
when  you  enter  a  hospital,  you  are  disrupting 
an  arcane,  elilisi  system  of  research,  whose 
aim,  no  doubt,  is  to  deal  with  diseases  without 
the  personalities  to  which  they  have  become 
attached.  A  severe  view,  but  one  you  come  to 
after  battling  with  the  egos  arid  procrustean  as- 
sumptions ol  the  average  hospital. 

The  trouble  w  ith  medicine  is  that  it  sees  itself 
as  a  religion.  Nonmedical  people  believe  in  it, 
too.  Now,  nothing  thrives  on  pain  better  than 
religion,  which  often  teaches  us  that  what  mat- 
ters least  of  all  is  the  average  human  life — its 
comfort  and  happiness.  Medicine,  like  religion, 
is  a  court  ol  miracles,  but  disease,  unlike  faith,  is 
not  a  man-made  thing.  So  you  have  a  court  of 
miracles  whose  stock-in-trade  comes  entirely 
from  the  ingenuity  of  matter,  which  is  the  same 
wherever  we  go.  A  double  whammy,  this,  since 
you  have  hauteur  coupled  with  indisputable  da- 
ta, high  caste  with  dreadful  givens.  Is  this  why 
the  medical  profession  is  so  uppity,  because  its 
stuff  is  cosmii  and  those  diseases — Vincent's  m- 
fection,  vibrio  comma,  telangiectasia — sound  as 
if  they  were  first  thought  ot  in  ancient  Rome, 
ancient  .Athens.'  There  is  a  cabalistic,  exclusive 
side  to  medicine  that  we,  the  suffering  public, 
should  heed;  it  afflicts  drug  manufacturers,  too, 
who  convert  illness  into  money  much  as  the 
medical  profession  converts  it  into  magic.  It  is  a 
|rro/c'Ss«m,  and  a  profession  has  to  do  with  pow- 
er, permanence,  and  secrecy.  Whenever  you 
deal  with  your  doctor,  you  are  dealing  with 
someone  w  ho  deals  in  death  and  may  be  conver- 
sant with  yours:  a  special  relationship,  to  be  sure, 
like  that  with  your  military  commander  or  your 
i  lergyman.  So  we  hav  e  to  reckon  with  a  special- 
ed  self-importance  at  the  same  time  as  a  habit- 
'd   a;  made  low  aid  what  used  to  be  called 
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PLACES  CALLED  HOPE,  PLA( '     ( CALLED  1 IOPELESS 


"American  I~hcam  Map."  from  the  February  issue  oj  American  Demographics.  The  map  shows  the  degree  of  "optimism  or  pes- 
simism" tk.it  Americans  m  different  regions  feel  about  their  economic  future.  The  colors  on  the  rnap  indicate  how  local  residents  react- 
ed to  the  statement  "More  and  more.  I  find  !  have  to  lower  my  expectations  about  my  standard  of  living."  Areas  in  reddish  brown, 
where  pcuple  are  most  likely  to  agree  with  the  statement — arid  thus  are  most  pessimistic  about  the  future — include  New  York.  Los 
Angeles,  southern  Florida,  Appalachia.  as  well  as  must  Indian  reservations  and  many  college  towns.  Areas  in  blue — the  most  opa- 
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AT  THE 

INTERSECTION  OF 
PROMISE  AND  MYTH 


From  "The  Big  Sap."  by  Andrew  Levy,  in  the 
Fall  issue  of  Dissent.  Levy  teaches  American  liter- 
ature at  Butler  University,  in  Indianapolis.  He  is 

the  author  of  The  Culture  and  Commerce  of 
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|Nicknames| 

CAPITAL  IDEAS 


From  ti  list  of  I  S  cities  tiinl  tonus  and  then  nick 
names,  compiled  by  CwJv  Clay  and  included  in 
Real  Places,  published  by  the  1  imvrstt\  oj  i  hicaf>o 
1  Vi  ss  ^  'uiv.  iin  "hvKhi  i  ihvnvr  and  commentator," 
searched  through  news  reports  and  books  to  find 
American  cities  that  /iutv  Iwn  identified  as  the  capi- 
tal cities  for  unions  products,  animals,  or  ok  tivities. 

Alhertville,  Alabama:  Fire  I  lydrant  ( Capital 
Austin,  Texas:  Bat  I  'apital  of  America 
Beaver,  Oklalu  >ma:  (.   >\\  ( "hip  (.  iapital 
Bellevue,  Washington:  BMW  Capital 
(  ..iJi:,  Kentucky :  Wi  >rl J  C  )rappie  C  -apital 
Da  Iron,  C  iei  iryia:  i.  'arpet  ( .'apital  ot  the  U.S. 
Edinhury,  huliana:  Veneer  (  'apital 
Elkhart .  Indiana:  Teenaye  C  Tiiising  Capital  oi 

Fort  Payne,  Alahama:  Suck  C  Capital 
1  lenayer,  Alahama:  Potato  (  'apital  i  >f  the  Si  mil i 
Malihu,  (  '.ilit.  irnia:  (  ilium  >ur  (  Capital  of  the 
World 

Mulherrx, .  IT  >rida:  Ph<  isphate  (  Capital 
Murray,  Kentui  ky:  Snutl  (  iapital 
Muscoda,  Wisconsin:  Morel  Mushroom  (  iapital 
Roxhury,  Massat  I inset i s:  (  !ra<  k  (  Capital  ol  the 
Ni  irtheasi 

Santa  Mi  >m<  a,  (  !alifornia:  (  iapital  "I  I  lip 
I  irpon  ^|'ini).;s,  Florida:  Natural  Sponge 

<  apital  ol  the  World 
I  toy,  New  Yorl  :  (  iollai  (  Apital 
Will  mi  ii'li  in,  I  'r  law  air  t  licnikal  1  apil  il 


ki  vol: 


iph  I  v  the  m<  ist  |  iot> 
ri    ,  the  iiu  i>t  r<  tlei  I  tvt 

t\  tew  growth  industries  of  the  last  decide,  it 
is  reasonable  t>>  predict  tli.it  L>s  Angeles  'i  Mia- 
mi will  look  like  extrapolations  ol  their  current 
sehes  in  forty  years,  but  n  is  difficult  to  make 
predictions  about  the  future  of  the  rest  of  the 
country  without  reckoning  with  any  one  of  the 
cities  to  which  people  are  actually  moving:  cities 
like  Orlando,  Raleigh,  Sacramento,  Jack- 
sonville. Conversations  about  information  over- 
load and  the  hvperrcal  become  cunoush  difficult 
to  sustain  after  mole  than  a  week  in  a  city  like 
Indianapolis,  which  i^  not  really  a  small  place, 
only  a  flat,  inconspicuous  one. 

I  lere,  then,  is  one  vision  of  America's  fu- 
ture. The  top  three  employers  in  Indianapolis 
ate,  in  order,  the  city  government,  the  state 
government,  and  the  federal  government.  The 
fourth-largest  employer  is  ,i  drug  company. 
The  best  restaurants  are  in  strip  malls.  There 


THE  NYPD'S 
HIT  PARADE 


From  a  tally  oj  every  bullet  fired  last  year  by  New 
York  Cit}'  police  officers.  The  chart  is  included  in 
the  police  department \s  1993  Firearms  Discharge 
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in  five  (  iap  stores  and  one  J.  Crew.  There  are 
whole-  neighborhoods  of  moderately  sized,  af- 
fordable  homes,  some  aging  slightly,  some 

■  ind-new  developments  wrapped  around  un- 
derfilled artificial  lakes.  In  these  neighbor- 
hoods, blacks  and  whites  live  side  by  side. 

(  a ity  officials  are  considering  a  new  slogan  for 
Indianapolis:  "A  Model  tor  the  Twenty-First- 
Century  City."  There  is  logic  in  this.  While  not 
shedding  its  reputation  as  "The  Big  Nap,"  a 
nondescript,  backward,  corn-fed  Heartland  cap- 
ital, Indianapolis  now  also  appears  to  have  been 
,i  precursor  to  what  Joel  Garreau  has  called 
"edge  cities,"  the  suburban  housing  develop- 
ments, office  parks,  and  shopping  malls  that 
ring  increasingly  barren  inner  cities.  It  the  busi- 
ness of  Washington,  D.C.,  moves  to  Alexandria 
and  the  middle  class  of  Philadelphia  moves  to 
King  of  Prussia,  then  the  people  of  Indianapolis 
might  say,  with  justification,  we've  been  living 
like  this  all  along.  We  have  a  proper  downtown 
to  show  to  visitors,  but  only  12,000  people  live 
there.  We  have  bad  neighborhoods,  but  they 
are  not  as  had  as  yours.  And  everyone 

t         has  convenient  shopping. 

Xn  many  ways,  Robert  Kennedy's  remarks  on 
the  night  of  Martin  Luther  King's  assassination 
did  not  make  a  great  speech.  "What  do  you 
think  1  should  say?"  he  asked  Fred  Dutton,  his 
aide,  minutes  prior  to  its  delivery.  Kennedy  be- 
gins by  announcing  to  his  listeners  the  news  that 
King  has  been  murdered;  many  in  the  crowd  of  a 
thousand  do  not  hear  him  properly,  however, 
winch  leaves  him  with  the  disconcerting  task  of 
addressing  a  crowd  halt  of  which  is  stunned  into 
silence  and  halt  of  which  is  innocently  cheering 
his  reverent  descriptions  of  King.  Since  the  de- 
tails of  the  murder  are  still  hazy,  Kennedy  is 
forced  to  build  his  rhetoric  around  conditional 
clauses — "considering  the  evidence  there  evi- 
dently .  .  .  were  white  people  who  were  responsi- 
ble"— that  disrupt  his  cadence.  He  seems  struck 
by  the  word  "difficult"  and  repeats  it,  mantra- 
like, amid  pleas  tor  understanding  and  compas- 
sion: "We  can  do  well  in  this  country.  We  will 
have  difficult  times.  We've  had  difficult  times  in 
the  past.  We  will  have  difficult  times  in  the  fu- 
ture." He  repeats  phrases,  searching  for  the  right 
combination  of  words.  He  reminds  his  audience 
that  King  was  murdered,  until  he  is  sure  every- 
one has  gotten  the  message. 

It  is,  in  many  ways,  not  a  political  speech  at 
all;  it  is  a  response  to  trauma,  a  sudden  synapse 
failure  in  the  body  politic.  An  open  space.  One 
wonders  what  Kennedy  must  have  thought  as 
he  said  that  sentence,  "1  had  a  member  of  my 
family  killed,  but  he  was  killed  by  a  white  man." 
One  wonders  w  hat  his  audience  thought  of  that 
confessional  moment  submerged  in  tortured 
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Celebrate  the  holidays  with  the 
new  album  that  features  classic  favorites 

like  si  lent  n  ight,  joy  to  the  world,  and 
,nta  claus  is  comin'  to  town  -  plus  the  three 

new  mariah  originals,  all  i  want  for 
hristmas  is  you,  miss  you  most  (at  christmas 
time)  and  jesus  born  on  this  day. 

It's  the  perfect  gift  for  everyone. 
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BEYOND  THE  VALLEY 
OF  THE  DOLLS 

From  "Are  You  a  Doll  Addict?"  by  Virginia 
Davis,  in  the  Autumn  issue  el  Doll  Collector's 
Price  Guide,  a  quarterly  for  doll  hobbyists  jmh- 
lished  in  Heme.  Indiana.  According  10  Duns's  ar- 
ticle, "a  simple,  fulfilling  hobby  can  become  an  ob- 
sessive, controlling  addiction .  .  .  .  lj  your  answer  to 
twelve  or  more  of  these  questions  lis]  yes.  then  you 
are  a  doll  addut  "  Davis  has  been  a  doll  appraiser 
■ 

1.  Are  my  doll  purchases  exceeding  more 
than  i  »ne  .1  week  ? 

2.  Am  1  buying  dolls  that  I  know  are  over- 
priced because  1  am  afraid  I  may  not  find  them 
again ? 

Am  I  getting  overdue  bilk  in  the  mail  tor 
dolls? 

4.  I  lave  1  become  angry  with,  or  have  1  lost, 
a  friend  because  she  refused  to  sell  me  a  doll 
from  her  collection  or  because  she  purchased  a 
doll  ]  wanted  to  buy  when  she  found  it  first  or 
had  more  money  than  1  did? 

5.  Do  1  have  an  extremely  high  telephone 
bill  each  month  due  to  inquiries  about  dolls' 

6  Is  m\  house  so  tilled  with  dolls  that  it 
looks  like  a  museum  and  guests  have  to  move 
d<  ilk  in  order  to  sit  down.' 

7  Do  I  have  hundreds  of  dolk  in  boxes  that 
can't  be  displayed  because  there's  no  space.' 

V  Am  I  selling  dolk  for  less  than  1  paid  tor 
1  hem  in  order  to  buy  more  dolk.' 

9.  Are  the  dolk  becoming  a  source  of  argu- 
ments between  me  and  my  spouse.' 

10.  Do  I  feel  guilty  after  purchasing  a  doll? 

I  I.  Am  I  hiding  doll  receipts  or  dolk  them- 
selves? 

12.  When  an  ad  says,  "1  low  can  you  refuse 
this  precious  doll?"  do  1  feel  as  it  1  am  turning 
away  a  starving  child  it  1  refuse  ' 

I  5.  At  a  doll  show,  do  1  have  to  make  sever- 
al trips  to  the  car? 

14  It  I  have  tt >  make  a  choice  between  my  an- 
nual eye  exam  and  a  new  doll  1  want,  do  1  decide 
to  wear  my  current  eyeglasses  tor  another  year.' 

15.  Are  all  ot  my  friends  doll  collectors  or 
dealers.' 

16.  Do  I  spend  tune  crying  01  lying  awake  at 
night,  angry  with  myself  over  the  doll  pur- 
chases I  have  made.' 

1/.  Do  I  isk  myself  constantly  why  1  have 
purchased  so  many  dolk' 


syntax,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  assassination 
suddenly  becoming  a  footnote  in  history,  not  a 
primal  scene.  Was  it  enough?  In  retrospect,  it 
seems  like  a  verbal  turn  tested,  then  abandoned: 
my  sorrow  ,  he  seems  to  be  saying,  may  feel  like 
yours,  bur  maybe  not.  The  language, 

\he  seems  ro  say,  isn't  ready  yet. 
s  a  referendum  on  the  progress  of  race  in 
America  since  the  1960s,  Indianapolis  offers 
drastically  divergent  evidence.  There  are  the 
calm,  interracial  neighborhoods,  whose  exis- 
tence can  be  taken  as  evidence  of  Great  Society 
reforms,  but  whose  muted  and  suburban  charac- 
ter ako  reflects  a  distinctly  Republican  social 
consensus  that  must  be  considered  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's (or,  more  likely,  Indiana's  own)  success 
story  as  much  as  Lyndon  Johnson's.  But  within 
walking  distance  of  these  neighborhoods  are  the 
neighborhoods  where  white  families  drive  out 
black  families  (and  vice  versa)  and  the  neigh- 
borhoods that  seem  more  despondent  than  ever 
(the  poverty  rate  in  Indiana  rose  from  9  percent 
to  15.7  percent  between  1980  and  1992). 

Ultimately,  Indianapolis  is  a  story  about  how 
slowly  change  comes,  not  how  it  sometimes 
comes  too  strong.  Observing  the  persistence  of 
organizations  like  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the 
Black  Panthers  (who  clashed  twice  on  the 
statehouse  steps  last  winter),  one  finds  graphic 
evidence  that  even  government  intervention 
on  the  scale  projected  by  1960s  liberalism  has 
been  inadequate  to  the  heavy  task  of  eliminat- 
ing poverty  and  racism  in  a  nation  as  enormous 
and  inchoate  as  ours,  Indianapolis  served  itselt 
well  in  the  \^70s  by  absorbing  its  adjacent  sub- 
urbs and  improving  its  tax  base,  but  now  its  new 
suburbs  are  flooding  with  wealthy  emigres  from 
the  city,  concerned  about  their  taxes  and  their 
safety,  or  perhaps  caught  in  the  ideological  cen- 
trifuge that  draw  s  Americans  further  away  from 
one  another  in  permanent  pursuit  of  a  larger 
yard  and  a  neighborless  horizon. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  appealing  to  believe 
that  Robert  Kennedy's  brief  presence  here 
somehow  made  coherence  out  ot  these  mixed 
feelings  and  divergent  evidence,  that  his  victory 
in  the  Indiana  primary  constituted  a  rare  and 
exemplary  moment  of  consensus  across  the  po- 
litical spectrum.  As  exhilarating  as  some  aspects 
of  bis  campaign  may  have  been,  however,  what 
appears  to  have  actually  occurred  was  a  dubious 
electoral  victory  that  tempers  any  mythologiza- 
tion  of  that  month  in  Indiana.  Kennedy's  Indi- 
ana c  impaign  was,  in  tact,  a  haphazard  affair. 
He  of  n  rold  conservative  white  audiences 
what  they  wanted  to  hear  and  then  adjusted  his 
speeches  tor  minority  audiences.  If  Kennedy 
adopted  the  Indiana  primary  as  a  test  of  his  own 
synchroniv  ity  with  the  American  spirit,  he 
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mi  1\  ■  j  !,|s  tirst  national  campaign  must 
.)...  And  n  mi  I  t.  s.nJ  with  certainty  that 
kenncdv  m 'thing  hv  standing  hi-  ground, 
whk h  l-  in ■  ii.  ill  v  ictory .  R i!  i hi >se  of  us  seek- 
hi-toi;.  .!  lessons  tii mii  hi-  visit  tn  hull. in.i, 
however,  it  scarcely  constitutes  a 
y  n~\    IT'  »gr  i n • 

Ji.  Ik-  cornet  >  it  Seventeenth  and  Broadway 

:  I  shaped  intersection.  It  is  ,i  quilt  ol  emp- 
ty spaces,  fhere  is  ,i  vacant  lot  mi  one  side, 
-in. ill.  littered,  and  unmaintained;  it  is  bor- 
dered by  a  chain-link  fence.  Opposite  this  lot 
-ii-  another  vacant  lot,  grassy  and  freshly 
mown,  hut  suggesting  no  civic  purpose.  On  the 
north  side  "I  tin-  space  there  i-  a  parking  Kit 
li»i  i  senior  citizens'  home;  on  the  west  side,  a 
full-length,  well-kept  basketball  court  and  ,i 
children's  playground.  .A  sign  mi  that  side  oi 
the  -tixet  reads  "Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Park." 
rhere  i-  no  one  m  the  park.  There  is  ,i  public 
building  mi  each  side  of  the  corner:  the  C  au- 
reus' Health  Center  on  the  east  and  Citizens' 
Multi-Service  <.  enter  on  the  west.  Both  build- 
ings liuik  new  ,  and  their  parking  lots  are  full. 

There  are  tew  people  around.  They  move 
slowly  , Kins-  the  landscape  or  sii  waiting  in 
car-.  It  is  unbelievably  quiet. 

In  May,  President  Bill  (  ilinton,  Indiana  gov  - 
ernor Evan  Bayh,  Indianapolis  mayor  Stephen 
Goldsmith,  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  and  a 
li-t  oi  guests  including  Dexter  Scott  King  and 
Martin  Luther  King  III  attended  a  ground- 
breaking ceremony  at  the  corner  ol  Seven- 
teenth and  Broadway  for  a  joint  memorial  to 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and  Robert  Kennedy. 
I  he  memorial,  "The  Landmark  for  Peace,"  is 
to  be  constructed  from  melted-down  weaponry 
gathered  from  community  gun-buyback  pro- 
grams. Although  funding  and  design  plans  are 
incomplete — tr  is  believed  thai  Clinton's  plan 
to  visit  Indianapolis  for  a  fund-raising  lun- 
cheon and  a  round  of  golf  with  the  governor 
rushed  and  even  inspired  the  announcement 
> 'l  the  memorial  sponsors  envision  a  dedica- 
tion dan  w  ithin  two  years.  Bur  ar  the  moment, 
the  monument  is  no  more  than  a  trampled 

r  of  Sev enreenth 

tittn      Perhaps  ambigu- 
menr-  leservt 
ili  in  in  liniments.  The 
rial  I  rt.es  its  v  isiti  >r-  under- 
i  ■     irning  ritual  but 


ten  experience  there;  Mount  Rushmore  chal- 
lenges it-  visitors  to  contrast  the  grandeur  of  our 
most  regal  presidents  carved  into  the  side  of  a 
mountain  in  the  middle  of  the  most  holy  land  of 
the  devastated  Sioux.  It  the  corner  of  Seven- 
teenth and  Broadway  was  a  premeditated  monu- 
ment, we  might  say  that  its  designers  chose  its 
array  of  empty  spaces,  its  solitary  yet  central  lo- 
cation, and  its  lack  of  a  formal  marker  as  a  sym- 
bolic commemoration  of  the  people  and  events 
we  can't  -ee,  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  city  we 
don't  -ee — a  memorial  to  turning  away,  an  un- 
mem<  trial. 

Still,  immediately  surrounding  that  vacancy 
i-  a  series  of  public  structures  that  seem  to  be  a 
tribute  to  Kennedy's  vision  of  an  activist  gov- 
ernment providing  support  to  inner-city  com- 
munities. Stand  at  the  spot  where  Kennedy 
stood  and  turn  in  every  direction.  You  will  see 
clean,  formidable  buildings  devoted  to  health 
cue  and  education,  a  senior  citizens'  home, 
and  a  well-nurtured  park  named  for  the  man 
Kennedy  memorialized,  a  man  whose  mission 
was  ultimately  more  essential  to  the  lives  of 
the  people  who  reside  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
is  hard  to  imagine  that  Kennedy  would  not  be 
pleased. 

At  L  ist  briefly.  Perhaps  it  is  churlish  to  add 
that  it  you  htt  your  eves  further  you  find  that 
surrounding  that  circle  of  public  buildings  lies 
a  census  tract  where  the  promise  that  activist 
government  extends  to  blasted  neighborhoods 
has  taken,  at  best,  a  tentative  foothold  and 
where  those  impressive  public  buildings  are  as 
anomalous  as  they  seem  necessary.  One  goes  to 
the  corner  of  Seventeenth  and  Broadway  tor 
communion  with  an  uncommemorated  mo- 
ment in  American  history  and  finds  instead  a 
communion  with  the  unanswered  questions  of 
the  civil-rights  movement  and  the  welfare 
state  in  America.  Stand  ar  the  spot  where 
Kennedy  stood  and  ask:  Pid  activist  govern- 
ment trv  and  fail?  Was  it  attempted  without 
the  necessary  vigor,  or  the  necessary  spirit,  or 
the  necessary  patience?  Or  was  activist  govern- 
ment a  success  but  -till  inadequate  against  the 
entropk  forces  that  have  afflicted  neighbor- 
hood- across  the  country  in  the  last  twenty 
years;  inadequate  against  the  endemic  mistrust 
that  stands  between  separate  races  and  sepa- 
rate cl  isses.'  Stand  at  the  -pot  where  Kennedy 
stood,  in  the  middle  of  a  city  that  prides  itself 
on  being  a  model  for  the  twenty-first  century, 
and  it  will  feel  like  no  time  at  all  has  passed 
since  1  , :iedy  stood  there  and  tried  to  find 
the  wi  i hat  would  make  the  sorrow  of  one- 
race  i  tn |  rehensible  to  another.  History  re- 
volve ound  you.  The  language  is  still  not 
readv.  rwenty-first  century,  one  thinks,  is 
gome  I        1  like  starting  over. 


)  "Portraits  oj  Dubuque ,"  by  Tilly  Woodward,  on  display  last  c  ktober  at  the  Des  Moines  Convention  Center.  In  response  to  a  series  of  racial 
lents,  including  cross  burnings,  thai  occurred  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  in  (W| ,  Woodward  undertook  a  project  that  gate  I  hibuquc  residents  the  op- 
unity  to  nominate  one  another  for  "acts  of  kindness  and  goodness,"  More  than  3.000  nomination  forms  were  distributed  throughout  Dubuque, 
Woodward  received  338  nominations.  She  then  interviewed  and  photographed  the  nominees,  and  produced  more  than  ninety  pastel  portraits, 
•fi  have  been  displayed  in  churches,  on  billboards,  and  in  schools  around  Dubuque  In  an  essay  that  accompanies  the  portraits,  Woodward 
is  that  she  "wanted  the  project  to  recognize  the  daily  acts  „f  neighborliness  on  which  communities  are  built,  but  that  often  go  unacknowledged.  It 
my  goal  that  Pi  ntraits  oj  Dubuque  would  help  people  recognize  one  another  as  individuals,  and  better  enable  people  to  recognize  human  goodness 
award  lives  in  Pella,  Iowa. 
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LIFE  AS  WE 
KNOW  IT 

A  father,  a  son,  and  genetic  destiny 
By  Michael  Berube 


l  n  my  line  of  work  I  don't  think 
very  <  >tten  ah<  mt  carh  in  c  >r  pi  itassium,  much  less  abi  nit  pi  ilypeptides  <  >r  trans- 
fer RNA.  1  teach  American  and  African-American  liter, mire;  Janet  Lynn, 
my  legal  spouse  and  general  partner,  teaches  modem  British  literature  and 
women's  studies.  Nothing  ahout  our  johs  requires  us  to  he  aware  of  the'  bio- 
chemical  processes  that  made  us — and,  more  recently,  our  children — into 
conscious  beings.  But  in  1985—86,  when  Janet  was  pregnant  with  our  first 
child,  Nicholas,  1  would  lie  awake  tor  hours,  wondering  how  the  hasehall- 
size  clump  <  >t  cells  in  her  uterus  was  really  g<  >ing  ti  >  U  mm  m  imething  living,  let 
alone  something  capable  of  thought.  1  knew  that  the  physical  processes  that 
form  dogs  and  drosophilas  are  more  or  less  as  intricate,  on  the  molecular  lex  - 
el,  as  those  that  form  humans;  hut  puppies  and  fruit  flies  don't  go  around 
asking  how  they  got  here  or  how  (another  version  of  the  same  question) 
HNA  base-pair  sequences  code  tor  various  ammo  acids.  And  though  hu- 
mans have  been  amazed  and  puzzled  by  human  gestation  for  quite  a  while 
now,  it  wasn't  until  a  tew  nanoseconds  ago  (in  geological  time)  that  their 
wonder  began  to  focus  on  the  chemical  minutiae  that  somehow  differentiate 
living  matter  from  "mere"  matter.  The  fact  that  self-replicating  molecules 
hacl  eventually  come  up  with  a  lite-form  that  could  actually  pick  apart  the 
workings  of  self-replicating  molecules  .  .  .  well,  let's  just  s,i\  I  found  this  line 
ot  thought  something  of  a  distraction.  At  the  time,  I  thought  that  1  would 
never  again  devote  so  much  attention  to  such  ideas.  I  figured  the  miracle  ot 
human  birth,  like  that  of  humans  landing  on  the  moon,  would  he  more  rou- 
tine than  miracle  the  second  time  around.  It  wasn't. 

Five  years  later,  in  September  1991,  Janet  was  pregnant  again,  another 
tall  semester  was  beginning,  and  I  was  up  late  writing.  At  2:00  a.m.,  Janet 
asked  when  1  was  coming  to  bed.  At  4:00  A.M.,  she  asked  again.  "Soon,"  1 
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VPPEAREl  >,  I  AN(  II  ED  IN         said.  "\\  .  I!,  you  should  probably  stop  working  now,"  she  replied,  "becdl 

I  think  i  m  •_:>  >n iv  inro  labor."  At  which  point  she  presented  me  \vith.| 
illCAl  CORD  'HEl.OOK>         c.|iK  „r?!*day  present,  a  watch  with  a  second  hand. 
"  ~Y  AROINT1  ill!  FYFS  "  I  That  ^  as  the  first  unexpected  thing:  James  wasn't  due  for  another 

weeks.  I  hen  came  more  unexpected  things  in  rapid  succession. 
1  IEARD  DOWNS')  .'  Eighi  hours  later,  in  the  middle  ot  labor,  Janet  spotted  a  dangerous!  ■ 

rhythinia  on  her  he. in  monitor.  The  only  other  person  in  the  room 
an  obstetrics  staff  nurse;  Janet  turned  to  her  and  barked,  "That's  V-k 
We  need  a  cardiologist  in  here.  Get  a  bolus  of  lidocaine  ready,  and 
the  crash  cart."  (Being  an  ex-cardiac-intensive-care  nurse  comes 
handy  sometimes.)  rounding  on  her  chest  and  forcing  herself  to  coil 
she  broke  out  of  what  was  possibly  a  lethal  heart  rhythm.  Labor  stal 
|anel  and  1  stared  .it  each  other  tor  an  hour.  Suddenly,  at  a  strange  i 
ment  w  hen  she  and  I  were  the  only  people  in  the  mom,  James's  head 
sented.  I  hollered  dow  n  the  hall  tor  help.  James  appeared  within  minu! 
.in  unmoving  baby  of  a  deep,  rich,  purple  hue,  tangled  in  his  umbil 
».ord.  "He  looks  Downsy  around  the  eyes,"  1  heard.  Downsy?  He  lc  • 
stillborn,  1  thought.  They  unwrapped  the  cord,  cut  it,  gave  him  oxyj 
Quickly,  incredibly,  he  revived.  No  cry,  but  who  cared?  They  gave 
,in  Apgar  score  of  1,  on  ,i  scale  ot  1  to  10.  1  remember  feeling  an  immt 
relief.  My  wife  was  alive,  my  second  child  was  alive.  At  the  end  < 
teeth-grating  hour  during  w  hich  I'd  wondered  if  either  ot  them  would 
the  end  of  the  day,  Down  syndrome  somehow  seemed  like  a  reprieve. 

Over  the  next  half  hour,  as  the  nurses  worked  on  James,  and  Janet 
I  tried  to  collect  our  thoughts,  1  realized  I  didn't  know  very  much  all  p. 

Down's,  other  than  that  it  meant  James  had  an  e? 
chromosome  and  would  be  mentally  retarded.  I  knew 
have  some  homework  to  do. 


B 


ut  what  kind  of  homework  were  we  talking  about.'  Would 
ever  have  normal  lives  again?  We'd  struggled  tor  eight  years  on  sala 
th.ir  left  us  able  to  peer  ,it  the  poverty  line  only  it  one  of  us  stood  on 
other's  shoulders.  A  mere  three  weeks  earlier,  the  university  had  h 
Janet,  thus  making  us  one  of  the  extremely  rare  dual-career  acade 
couples  working  in  the  same  department;  we  knew  how  lucky  we  w 
and  we  thought  we  were  finally  going  to  be  "comfortable."  But  now  v 
we  going  to  spend  the  rest  of  our  days  caring  tor  a  severely  disabled  ch 
Would  we  have  even  an  hour  to  ourselves?  Christ,  we'd  only  just  finis 
paying  off  the  bills  tor  Nick's  birth  two  months  earlier,  and  now  were 
facing  the  kind  of  catastrophic  medical  debt  that  tills  the  op-ed  pa 
These  were  selfish  thoughts,  and  the  understanding  that  such  thou; 
are  "natural"  didn't  make  them  any  less  bitter  or  insistent. 

W  e  w  ent  over  the  past  few  months.  The  pregnancy  had  been  occas; 
ally  odd  but  not  exactly  scary.  We'd  decided  against  getting  .in  am: 
centesis,  on  the  grounds  that  a  sonogram  would  pick  up  nearly  any  ser 
problems  with  the  fetus  except  Down  syndrome,  and  the  chances  ot  1 
irn;  a  child  with  Down  syndrome  at  Janet's  age,  thirty-six,  were  rouj 
equal  to  the  chances  of  an  amniocenresis-induced  miscarriage  (1  in 
and  1  in  200,  respectively).  Later,  there  were  some  hitches:  reduced  1 
movements,  disproportionate  fetal  measurements 

H sonograms,  low  weight  gam,  and  so  on.  Our  worries  v 
vague  but  persistent, 
ack  m  the  present,  over  on  his  table  in  the  birthing  ro 
James  wasn't  doing  very  well.  He  still  wasn't  moving,  he  had  no  si 
ing  reflex,  and  he  was  getting  bluer.  It  turned  out  that  the  fetal  op 
iny  in  b|s  heart  hadn't  closed  fully.  You  and  1  had  the  same  arrai 
ment  until  around  the  rime  ot  birth,  when  our  heart's  ventri' 
sealed  themselves  oft  in  order  to  get  us  ready  to  start  conducting  i 
gen  from  our  lungs  into  our  bloodstream.  But  James  still  had  a  1 


fcre  no  hole  should  be,  and  wasn't  oxygenating  properly, 
'here  was  more.  Along  with  his  patent  ductus  arteriosus  and  his  tri- 
y  21,  there  was  laryngomalacia  (floppy  larynx),  jaundice,  poly- 
ft  emia  (an  abnormal  increase  in  red  blood  cells),  torticollis,  vertebral 
nalv,  scoliosis,  hypotomia  (low  muscle  tone),  and  (not  least  of  these) 
in.U  problems.  That's  ,1  lot  of  text  to  wade  through  to  get  to  your  kid. 
asically,  lames  was  m  danger.  It  he  made  it  through  the  night  he 
Id  still  he  a  candidate,  in  the  morning,  for  open-heart  surgery  and  a 
heostomy.  Because  of  the  laryngomalacia,  which  isn't  related  to 
Ln's,  he  couldn't  coordinate  sucking,  swallowing,  and  breathing,  and 
lir  supply  would  close  off  if  he  slept  on  the  wrong  side.  The  vertebral 
jlems,  we  learned,  occur  in  roughly  one  of  six  kids  with  Down's;  his 
three  vertebrae  were  malformed,  his  spinal  cord  v  ulnerable.  And  his 
k  muscles  were  abnormally  tight  (that's  the  torticollis),  leaving  him 
i  a  20-degrec  head  till  to  the  left.  He  was  being  fed  intravenously  and 
,  tubes  not  only  in  his  arm  hut  in  his  stomach  as  well,  run  neatly 
>ugh  his  umbilical  artery,  stall  viable  from  the  delivery.  Our  first  Po- 
nd of  him  shows  a  little  fleshy  thing  under  a  clear  plastic  basin,  lost  in 
:hinery  and  w  ires.  1  remember  thinking,  it's  all  right  that  they  do  all 
,  to  him  now  because  he'll  never  remember  it.  But  it  can't  be  a  pleas- 
introduction  to  the  world. 

Vithm  days  things  got  better,  and  one  anxiety  after  another  peeled 
ly:  Jamie's  duct  closed,  and  as  1  entered  the  intensive-care  unit  one 
rning  I  found  that  the  staff  had  erased  from  his  chart  the  phone 
nbi  r  of  the  emergency  helicopter  serv  ice  that  would  have 
vn  him  to  Peoria  tor  heart  surgery.  His  blood-oxygen  levels 
[died  the  high  90s  and  Stayed  there,  even  as  he  was  weaned 
m  100  percent  oxygen  to  a  level  itist  above  the  atmospheric 
"m.  A  tracheoscopy  (that  is,  a  viewing  of  his  throat  w  ith  an  eye- 
ce  at  the  end  of  a  tube)  confirmed  that  he  didn't  need  a  tra- 
;ostomy.  He  still  wasn't  feeding,  but  he  was  opening  an  eve  now 
1  then  and  looking  out  at  his  brother  and  his  parents, 
got  hold  of  everything  I  could  on  genetics,  reproduction,  and  "ab- 
rmal"  human  development,  dusting  off  college  textbooks  I  hadn't 
iched  since  before  Nick  was  born.  At  one  point  a  staff  nurse  was  sent 
:o  check  on  our  mental  health;  she  found  us  babbling  about  meiosis  and 
noploids,  wondering  anew  that  Jamie  had  "gotten"  Dow  n  syndrome  the 
ond  he  became  a  zygote.  When  the  nurse  inadvertently  left  behind 
her  notes,  Janet  sneaked  a  peek.  "Parents  seem  to  he  m- 

Ltellectualizing,"  we  read.  "Well,"  Janet  shrugged,  "that 
seems  accurate  enough." 
ooking  over  the  fossil  record,  1  really  don't  see  any  compelling 
ic  behind  humans'  existence  on  the  planet.  I'm  told  that  intelligence 
;  obvious  survival  v  alue,  since  organisms  w  ith  a  talent  tor  information 
icessing  "naturally"  heat  out  their  competitors  tor  food,  water,  and  con- 
i,  hut  human  history  doesn't  convince  me  that  our  brand  of  intelli - 
ice  is  just  what  the  world  was  waiting  tor.  Thus  I'v  e  never  believed  we 
re  supposed  to  surv  ive  the  Ice  Age,  or  that  some  cosmic  design  mail- 
ed the  cataclysmic  collision  in  the  late  Cretaceous  period  that  gave  us 
iridium  layer  in  our  soil  and  may  have  ended  the  dinosaurs'  reign.  Bac- 
la  and  horseshoe  crabs  unmodified  for  aeons  are  still  w  ith  us,  hut  what 
i  become  of  Eusthenopteron ,  introduced  to  me  by  then-five-year-old 
:holas  as  the  fish  that  could  walk  on  land'  It  you  were  fighting  tor  sur- 
al 550  million  years  ago,  you'd  think  you'd  have  had  a  leg  up  on  the 
npetition  it  you  developed  sin, ill  bones  in  your  tins,  enabling  you  to 
mmy  onto  shore.  But  you'd  he  wrong:  these  days,  Eusthenopteron  is 
thins;  more  than  a  card  in  Nick's  "prehistoric  animals"  collection, 
ngside  the  Ankylosaur,  the  mastodon,  and  the  jessehelms,  I  figured  we 
re  here  thanks  to  dumb  luck,  and  though  we  have  managed  to  under- 
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OUR  FINANCIAL  SKILLS  HELPED  ONE  GOLD  MINING  COM  PAN 
FIND  THE  LIGHT  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  TUNNEL.  The AJG  Companies  serve on 
vw  dd'smost  successful  gold  miniitg  companies  with  excess  casudtycuidalrectorsandojfaers  insurance.  Bui  when  managements 
<  net  dt  ti  protection  against  falling  add  prices  and  rising  dieseljuel  costs,  we  had  a  chance  to  show  a  different  mettle.  With  a  c 


nouncegold  hedging  facility.  And  a  scries  oj  fixed  for  floating  rate  fuel  transactions  known  as  financially  settled  simps, 
arranged  by  ourAlG  Trading  Group  Inc.  So  the  company  was  able  to  lock  in  reasonable  costs  and  healthy  profits  (or  a  good  long 
By  consistently  providing  the  definitive  response  to  risks  like  these,  we  light  the  way  for  one  customer  ajter  another 
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stand  >  ".i  own  biochemical  origins  and  take  neat  close-up  pictures 
the  far  ->i  1<  of  Saturn,  we  also  spend  much  of  our  time  exterminating!  : 
selves  and  most  other  species  we  meet.  And  nothing  in  Nick's  cards  r 
we  too  won't  wind  up  in  nature's  deck  of  "prehistoric"  animals. 

Still,  ii  wasn't  until  1  got  to  college  and  started  thinking  about  sex 
drugs  in  rather  immediate  ways  that  1  began  to  realize  that  the  worl 
of  chance  on  the  molecular  level  are  even  more  terrifying  than  or: 
evolutionary  plane.  Of  course,  the  molecular  and  the  evolutionary 
everything  to  do  with  each  other;  it's  just  that  the  minutiae  of  mitosi 
more  awe-inspiring  to  me,  because  more  quotidian,  than  the  though: 
random  rocks  slamming  into  my  home  planet  every  couple  of  hun> 
million  years.  For  those  who  don't  feel  like  cracking  open  old  textbc 
Richard  Powers's  novel  The  Gold  Bug  Variations  offers  some  idea  of  w 
invoked  in  cell  division:  "seven  feet  of  aperiodic  crystal  un:ips, 
complements  of  each  of  its  billion  constituents,  integrates  them  perf  . 
without  tearing  or  entangling,  then  winds  up  again  into  a  fraction 
millimeter,  all  in  two  minutes."  And  this  is  just  the  ordinary  stuff 
cells  are  doing  every  moment.  Sex,  as  always,  is  a  little  more  complies  r 

So  let's  talk  about  sex.  Of  the  15  percent  of  pregnancies  that  en 
miscarriage,  more  than  half  are  the  result  of  chromosomal  abnormal 
and  halt  of  these  are  caused  by  trisomy — three  chromosomes  where 
should  be.  Of  the  myriad  possible  genetic  mistransmissions  in  humai 
production,  excluding  anomalies  in  the  sex  chromosomes,  it  appears 
only  three  kinds  of  trisomies  make  it  to  term:  people  with  three 
teenth  chromosomes  (Patau's  syndrome),  three  eighteenth  chromosc 
(Edwards'  syndrome),  and  three  twenty-first  chromosomes  (Down 
drome).  About  one  in  tour  or  five  zygotes  with  Down's  winds  up  get,  : 
born,  and  since  Down's  accounts  tor  one  of  every  600  to  800  live  hi 
it  would  appear  that  trisomy  21  happens  quite  often,  maybe  on  the  i  i 
of  once  in  every  150  to  250  fertilizations.  Kids  with  Edwards'  or  Pa  i 
syndrome  are  born  severely  deformed  and  profoundly  retarded; 
normally  don't  live  more  than  a  few  months.  That's  what  1  would 
pect  of  genetic  anomaly,  whatever  the  size  of  the  autosome:  the 
the  twenty-first  chromosome  is  the  smallest  we  have,  James  stil 
extra  genetic  material  in  every  single  cell.  You'd  think  the  eftec 
such  a  basic  transcription  error  would  make  themselves  telt  pn  II 
clearly. 

But  what's  odd  about  Dow  n's  is  how  extraordinarily  subtle  it 
be.  Mental  retardation  is  one  well-known  effect,  and  it  can  so 
tunes  be  severe,  but  anyone  who's  watched  Chris  Burke  in 
Life  Goes  On  or  "Mike"  in  McDonald's  commercials  knows 
the  extent  of  such  retardation  can  be  next  to  negligible.  The  real  s 
nt  Down's  lies  not  in  intelligence  tests  but  in  developmental  delays  ac 
the  board,  and  tor  the  first  two  years  of  James's  life  the  most  importar 
these  were  physical  rather  than  mental  (though  thanks  to  James  I've  c 
to  see  how  interdependent  the  mental  and  physical  really  are).  His  r 
eles  are  weaker  than  those  of  most  children  his  age,  his  nasal  passages 
perceptibly  narrower.  His  tongue  is  slightly  thicker;  one  ear  is  crirs 
1  lis  fingers  would  be  shorter  and  stubbier  but  for  the 

Dthat  his  mother's  are  long,  thin,  and  elegant.  His  face 
|  few  degrees  flatter  through  the  middle,  his  nose  delicati 
iwn's  doesn't  cut  all  children  to  one  mold;  the  relations  hetw 
James's  genotype  and  phenotype  .ire  lacy  and  intricate.  It's  sort  of 
what  happens  in  Ray  Bradbury's  short  story  "A  Sound  of  Thunder 
which  a  time  traveler  accidentally  steps  on  a  butterfly  while  hunting 
nosaurs  65  million  years  ago  and  returns  home  to  find  that  he's  char 
the  conventions  of  English  spelling  and  the  outcome  of  the  previous  4 
election.  As  he  hit  the  age  of  two,  James  was  very  pleased  to  find  hirr 
capable  of  walking;  by  three,  he  had  learned  to  say  the  names  of  colon  1 


it  iii  ten,  and  to  claim  that  he  would  really  he  turning  four.  ( )i  .ill  our 
i:tic  nondisjunctions  (with  the  possible  cm. cpt ion  ol  hermaphro- 
m),  only  Down  syndrome  produces  so  nuanced,  so  (inch  articulated  .1 
1 1  tic  in  on  "n<  >rmal"  repn  tduction.  |ames  is  less  mohile  and  m<  >re  suscep- 
to  colds  than  his  peers,  hut— as  his  grandparents  have  often  .  it  test  - 
you  ci >uld  pi, iv  w  ith  him  t< >r  hi turs  and  never  see  anything  "wn mg." 
'  nd  then  there's  ,1  variant  form  ol  Down's,  called  mosaicism,  which  re- 
from  the  failure  of  the  chromosome  to  divide  not  before  fertilization 
immediately  after,  during  the  early  stages  of  cell  division.  Only  one  in  a 
dred  people  w  ith  Down's  are  mosaics,  hut  it's  possible  tor  such  folks  to 
;  some  normal  cells  and  some  with  trisomy  21;  there's  something  about 
twenty-first,  then,  that  produces  anomalies  during  either  meiosis  or  mi- 
>.  Now,  that's  truly  weird.  There's  also  translocation,  in  which  the 
ity-first  chromosome  splits  oft  and  joins  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth, 
lucing  people  who  can  he  called  "earners";  they  can  give  birth  to  more 
slocation  carriers,  normal  children,  or  translocation  kids  with  Down's. 
1  although  everyone  knows  that  the  incidence  of  L  tow  n's  increases  with 
ernal  age,  almost  no  one  knows  that  three  quarters  of  all  such  children 
are  horn  to  mothers  under  thirty-five,  or  that  fathers  are  ge- 
\  ■  ^        netieally  "responsible"  tor  about  one  fifth  of  them. 

Parents  seem  to  be  intellectualizing.  And  why  not? 

i here  has  never  been  a  better  time  than  now  to  be  born  w  ith 
3  vn  syndrome — and  that's  really  saying  something,  since  it  has  recently 
in  reported  in  chimpanzees  and  gorillas.  Because  our  branch  of  the 
'  kit  onary  tree  split  oft  from  the  apes'  around  15  to  20  million  years 
L  these  reports  would  seem  to  suggest  that  we've  produced  offspring 
kh  Down  syndrome  with  great  regularity  at  every  point  in  our  history  as 
Ininids — even  though  it's  a  genetic  anomaly  that's  not  transmitted 
leditarily  (except  in  extremely  rare  instances)  and  has  no  obv  ious  sur- 
'  al  value.  The  statistical  incidence  of  Dow  n's  in  the  current  human 
Bulation  is  no  less  staggering:  there  may  be  10  million  people  with 
Iwn's  worldwide,  or  just  about  one  on  every  other  street  corner, 
put  although  Homo  sapiens  (as  well  as  our  immediate  ancestors)  has  al- 
1,'s  experienced  some  difficulty  dividing  its  chromosomes,  it  wasn't  until 
k>6  that  British  physician  J.  Langdon  Down  diagnosed  it  as  "mongolism" 
[cause  it  produced  children  with  almond-shaped  eyes  reminiscent,  to  at 
E-t  one  nineteenth-century  British  mind,  of  central  Asian  faces).  At  the- 
re, the  average  lite  expectancy  of  children  w  ith  Down's  was  under  ten. 
*d  for  a  hundred  years  thereafter — during  which  the  discovery  of  antibi- 
tzs  lengthened  the  lite  span  of  Down's  kids  to  around  twenty — Down 
[.drome  was  formally  know  n  as  "mongoloid  idiocy." 

The  1980  edition  of  my  college  genetics  textbook,  The  Seienee  oj  C  tenet- 
:  An  Introduction  to  Heredity,  opens  its  segment  on  Down's  with  the 
Irds,  "An  important  and  tragic  instance  of  trisomy  in  humans  involves 
Iwn's  syndrome,  or  mongoloid  idiocy."  It  includes  a  picture  of  a  "mon- 
;  oid  idiot"  along  w  ith  a  karyotype  of  his  chromosomes  and  the  informa- 
ra  that  most  people  w  ith  Down's  have  IQs  in  the  low  40s.  The  presenta- 
in  is  objective,  dispassionate,  and  strictly  "tactual,"  as  it  should  he.  But 
< ding  it  again  in  DM1,  1  began  to  wonder:  is  there  a  connection  between 
!■  official  textual  representation  of  Down  syndrome  and  the  social  poli- 
os by  which  people  w  ith  Down's  are  understood  and  misunderstood.' 

You  bet  your  lite  there  is.  Anyone  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  "polit- 
fl  correctness"  wars  on  American  campuses  knows  bow  stupid  the  aca- 
Im  c  left  can  be:  we're  always  talking  about  language  instead  of  reality, 
'lining  about  "lookism"  and  "differently  ahled  persons"  instead  of 
pnging  the  world  the  way  the  real  he-man  left  used  to  do.  But  you 
low,  there  really  is  a  difference  between  calling  someone  "a  mongoloid 
lot"  and  calling  him  or  her  "a  person  w  ith  Down  syndrome."  There's 
1  n  a  difference  between  calling  people  "retarded"  and  calling  them  "de- 
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Right  through  the 

SEVEN!  1ES,  "MONGOLOID  IDIOT" 
WASN'T  AN  EPITHET,  IT  WAS 
A  DIAGNOSIS 


layed."  Ph  iiigh  these  words  may  appear  to  mean  the  same  damn  t: 
when  v<  n  look  them  up  in  Webster's,  I  remember  full  well  from  my 
as  an  Amoru  an  male  adolescent  that  I  never  taunted  my  peers  by  caj 
them  "delayed."  Even  from  those  of  us  who  were  shocked  at  the  freqi  B 
cy  with  which  "homo"  and  "nigger"  were  thrown  around  in  our  fi  s 
( Catholic  high  school,  "retard"  aroused  no  comment,  no  protest.  In  cJ  I 
words,  a  rt,  larded  person  is  just  a  retard.  But  delayed  persons  will  yet  wl 
they're  going  eventually,  if  you'll  only  have  some  patience. 

One  night  1  said  something  like  this  to  one  of  the  leaders  of  what  I  j  ' 
ally  think  of  as  the  other  side  in  the  academic  culture  wars.  Being  a: 
inane  fellow,  he  replied  that  although  epithets  like  "mongoloid  idiot"  J 
undoubtedly  used  in  a  more  benighted  time,  there  have  always  been 
sons  ot  goodwill  who  resisted  such  phraseology.  A  nice  thought,  but  it 
ain't  so.  Right  through  the  1970s,  "mongoloid  idiot"  wasn't  an  epithc 
was  a  diagnosis.  It  wasn't  uttered  by  callow,  ignorant  persons  fearful  of  .. 
ference"  and  central  Asian  eves;  it  was  pronounced  by  the  hest-trai  tf 
medical  practitioners  in  the  world,  who  told  families  of  kids  with  Do1 
that  their  children  would  never  be  able  to  dress  themselves,  recogi  t 
their  parent-,  or  live  "meaningful"  lives.  Best  to  have  the  child  institut  I 
allied  and  tell  one's  friend-  that  the  baby  died  at  birth.  Only  the  r 
stubborn,  intransigent,  or  inspired  parents  resisted  such  advice  from  t 
trusted  experts.  Who  could  reasonably  expect  otherwise? 

It's  impossible  to  say  how  deeply  we're  indebted  to  those  parents,  c. 
dren,  teachers,  and  medical  personnel  who  insisted  on  treating  pe* 
with  Down's  as  it  they  amid  learn,  as  it  they  could  lead  "meaning 
lives.  In  bygone  eras,  parents  who  didn't  take  their  children  home  di:  . 
really  have  the  "option"  of  doing  so;  you  can't  talk  about  "options'  !  - 
any  substantial  sense  of  the  word)  in  an  ideological  current  so  stnf 
But  in  the  early  1970s,  some  parents  did  bring  their  children  ho 
worked  with  them,  held  them,  provided  them  physical  therapy  and  " 
cial  learning"  environments.  These  parents  are  saints  and  sages.  T 
have,  hi  the  broadest  sense  of  the  phrase,  uplifted  the  race.  In  the 
million-year  history  of  Down  syndrome,  they've  allowed  us  to  beli 
th.it  we're  finally  getting  somewhere. 

Ot  course,  the  phrase  "mongoloid  idiocy"  did  not  cause  Down  a 
drome  any  more  than  the  word  "homo"  magically  induces  same-sex 
-ire.  But  words  and  phrases  are  the  devices  by  which  we  beings  sig 
what  homosexuality,  or  Down  syndrome,  or  anything  else,  will  mt 
There  surely  were,  and  are,  the  most  intimate  possible  relations  betw 
the  language  m  which  we  spoke  ot  Down's  and  the  social  practice; 
which  we  understood  it — or  refused  to  understand  it.  You  don't  hav< 
be  a  poststructuralist  or  a  postmodernist  or  a  post-arvytfimg  to  get  this 
you  have  to  do  1-  meet  a  parent  ot  a  child  with  Down  syndrome.  Not  1 
ago,  we  lived  next  door  to  people  who-e  voungest  child  had  Down's, 
ter  Jame-  was  born,  they  told  us  of  going  to  the  library  to  find  out  n 
about  their  baby's  prospects  and  wading  through  page  after  page  of  > 
dated  information,  ignorant  generalizations,  and  pictures  ot  peopki 
mental  institutions,  face  down  in  their  feeding  trays.  These  parents! 
manded  the  library  get  some  better  material  and  throw  out  the  garb  | 
they  had  on  their  -helve-.  Was  this  a  "politically  correct"  thing  tor  tl 
to  do.'  Damn  straight  it  was.  That  garbage  has  had  its  effects  for  gem 
tions.  It  may  only  look  like  words,  but  perhaps  the  fragile  little  neon;  j 
whose  lives  were  thwarted  and  impeded  by  the  policies  and  condition! 
institutionalization  can  testify  in  some  celestial  court  to  the  powe  I 
mere  language,  to  the  intimate  links  between  words  and  social  policies* 

Some  ot  my  friends  rell  me  this  sounds  too  much  like  "strict  social  cj 
structionism"  —that  is,  too  much  like  the  proposition  that  culture  is  evi 
thing  and  biology  1-  only  what  we  decide  to  make  (of)  it.  But  altho 
James  is  pretty  solid  proof  that  human  biology  "exists"  independently  I 
our  understanding  of  it,  even  morning  when  he  gets  up,  smiling  and  b 


i  to  his  family,  I  can  see  for  myseli  how  much  o(  Ins  life  depends  on 
i\  ocial  practices.  On  ime  i>f  those  morning  I  turned  to  my  mother-in- 

I  ind  said,  "Ik's  always  so  full  of  mischief,  he's  always  so  glad  to  sec 
the  only  thought  1  can'l  face  is  the  idea  <>!  tins  little  guy  waking  up 
fa  day  in  .1  state  mental  hospital."  To  which  my  mother-in-law  replied, 
•  l.ll,  Michael,  it  he  were  waking  up  every  day  in  a  state  mental  hospital, 

!■  ouldn't  be  this  little  guy." 

3  it  happens,  my  mother-in-law  doesn't  suhscrihe  to  any  strict  social 
li.tructionist  newsletters;  she  was  just  passing  along  what  she  took  to  he 
common  sense.  But  every  so  often  I  wonder  how  common  that  sense 
y  is.  Every  ten  minutes  we  hear  th.it  the  genetic  basts  ,.f  something  has 
;  "discovered,"  and  we  rush  madly  to  the  newsweeklies:  Disease  is  ge- 
I  lomosexuality  is  genetic!  Infidelity,  addiction,  ohsession  with  mys- 
ie  novels — all  genetic!  Such  discourses,  it  would  seem,  hring  nut  the  hid- 
ideterminist  in  more  "I  us  than  will  admit  it.  Sure,  there's  a  haseline 
t  in  which  our  genes  "determine"  who  we  .ire:  we  can't  play  the  rune 
wilss  the  score  is  written  dow  n  somewhere  in  the  genome.  But  one  does 
a  need  or  require  a  biochemical  explanation  for  literary  taste,  or  voguing, 
tiiiithless  lovers.  In  these  as  in  all  things  human,  including  Down's,  the 
ntome  is  but  a  template  for  a  vaster  and  more  significant  range  of  social 
historical  variation.  Figuring  out  even  the  most  rudimentary  of  rela- 
s  between  the  genome  and  the  immune  system  (something  of  great  rel- 
.  ice  to  us  wheezing  asthmatics)  involves  so  many  trillions  of  variables 
a  decent  answ  er  will  win  y<  m  an  all-expenses-paid  trip  to  Stockholm, 
m  not  saying  we  can  eradicate  Down': — or  its  myriad  effects — simply 
alkmg  about  it  mi  >re  nicely.  I'm  <  mly  saying  that  James's  intelligence  is 
ig  better  than  it  would  in  an  institution,  and  people  who  try  to  deny 
IF  don't  strike  me  as  being  among  the  geniuses  of  the  species.  And 
v  time  1  liear  some  self-styled  "realist"  tell  me  that  my  logic  licenses 
! kind  of  maniacal  social  engineering  that  produced  Auschwitz,  I  do  a 
ity  check:  the  people  who  brought  us  Auschwitz  weren't  "social 
Istructionists."  They  were  eugenicists.  They  thought  they  knew  the 
; mutable  laws"  of  genetics  and  the  "fixed  purpose"  of  evolution, 
they  were  less  interested  111  "improving"  folks  like  Jamie  than  in 
lirminating  them.  I'll  take  my  chances  with  the  people  who  be- 
le  in  chance. 

And  yet  there's  something  very  seductive  about  the  notion  that 
ivn  syndrome  wouldn't  have  been  so  prevalent  in  humans  for  so 
)•„'  without  good  reason.  Indeed,  there  are  days  when,  despite 
Brything  1  know  and  profess,  I  catch  myself  believing  th.it  peo- 
1  with  Down  syndrome  are  here  for  a  specific  purpose — perhaps 
.'each  us  patience,  or  humility,  or  compassion,  or  mere  joy.  A 
tat  deal  can  go  wrong  w  ith  us  in  utero,  but  under  the  heading  of  what 
|s  wrong,  Down  syndrome  is  among  the  most  basic,  the  most  funda- 
ntal,  the  most  common,  and  the  most  innocuous,  leavening  the  species 
'  h  children  w  ho  are  somew  hat  slower,  and  usually  somewhat 
gentler,  than  the  rest  of  the  human  brood.  It  speaks  to  us 

V strongly  of  design,  it  design  may  govern  in  a  thing  so 
small, 
fter  seventeen  days  in  the  ICU,  James  was  scheduled  for  re- 
a>e.  We  would  be  equipped  with  the  materials  necessary  for  his  care,  in- 
I  ling  oxygen  tanks  and  an  apnea  monitor  that  would  beep  it  his  heart 
lived,  became  extremely  irregular,  or  stopped.  To  compensate  for  his  m- 
liity  to  take  food  orally,  James  would  have  a  gastrostomy  tube  surgically 
Produced  through  his  abdominal  wall  into  his  stomach.  |anet  and  1 
sked.  James  had  recently  made  progress  in  his  bottle  feeding;  why  do 
jemptive  surgery.'  We  nixed  the  gastrostomy  tube,  saying  we'd  prefer  to 
tment  his  bottle  feedings  with  a  nasal  tube  and  we'd  do  it  ourselves, 
i  ies  stayed  three  more  days  111  the  ICU,  and  came  home  to  a  house  full 
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iners  from  our  colleagues. 
i>si  ;  ni,  i  ve  repressed  the  derails  of  that  autumn.  But  e\' 
hile,  rummaging  through  rhe  medicine  closet  for  Ace  t 
il  pads,  1  come  across  rhe  Hypafix  adhesive  tape  m 
it t;K  hod  James  s  feeding  tube  to  rhe  bridge  of  his  nose,  or 
.vrappod  around  his  tiny  chest  for  his  apnea  monitor.  It's  likci 
covering  evidence  of  another  life,  dun  bur  indelible,  and  you  realize 
once  upon  a  time  you  could  cope  with  practically  anything.  Runnin 
nail  lube  through  your  baby's  nose  to  his  stomach  is  rhe  worst  kinc 
counterintuitive  practice.  You  have  to  do  ir  carefully,  measuring  yj 
length  oi  luhing  accurately  and  listening  with  a  stethoscope  to  make  sj 
you  haven't  entered  rhe  lung.  Whenever  James  pulled  our  his  tubes, 
i 1  the  wh< ile  thing  < iver  again,  in  rhe  orher  nostril  this  rime,  lu 
eating  and  marking  and  holding  rhe  rube  while  tumbling  with  the  wor' 
stickiest  tape,  It's  a  four-handed  job,  and  I  don't  blame  rhe  staff  doctj 
for  assuming  we  wouldn't  undertake  such  an  enterprise  alone. 

bur  slowly  we  got  James  to  bottle  feed.  After  all,  tor  our  purpos1 
|, nine's  nasal  rube,  like  unto  a  thermonuclear  weapon,  was  there  preci5T 
so  that  we  wouldn't  use  ir.  Each  week  a  visiting  nurse  would  set  a  mil1, 
mum  daily  amount  tor  Jamie's  milk  intake,  and  whatever  he  didn't  get  * 
bottle  would  have  to  go  in  by  tube.  So  you  can  see  rhe  incentive  at  wl 
lu  re.  Within  a  month  we  began  to  see  glimpses  of  what  James  would  ky 
like  s.uis  lube.  Then  we  stopped  giving  him  oxygen  during  the  night, ; 
gradually  his  tun  nostrils  found  themselves  a  lot  less  encumbered.  He  5 
didn't  have  a  voice,  but  be  was  clearly  interested  in  his  new  home  t 
\\  \  \  trusting  oi  his  parents  and  brother. 

In  the  imdst  of  rhar  winter  James  began  physical  therapy  and 
sages.  We  stretched  his  neck  every  night,  and  whenever  we  could  aftlf" 
it  wo  look  him  to  a  local  masseuse  who  played  ambient  music,  relaxed! 
all,  and  worked  on  lames  tor  an  hour.  His  physical  therapist  showed]1' 
how  everything  about  James  was  connected  to  everything  else:  His  ne'! 
il  bit  uncorrected,  would  reshape  rhe  bones  of  his  face.  The  srraigh 
In--  neck,  the  sooner  he'd  sir  up,  rhe  sooner  he'd  walk.  If  he  could  ham 
simple  sohd  loods  w  ith  equal  facility  in  both  sides  of  his  mouth,  he  coi 
center  himself  more  easily;  and  rhe  sooner  he  could  move  around 
himself,  the  more  he'd  be  able  to  explore  and  learn.  In  other  words,  I 
eating  would  affect  his  ability  to  walk,  and  his  thighs  and  torso  woi 
impinge  upon  his  ability  to  talk.  1  suppose  that's  what  it  means  to  ! 
an  i  irganism. 

Not  only  did  we  realize  the  profound  inrerdependence  of  hum 
hearts  and  minds;  we  also  discovered  (and  had  to  reconfigure)  our 
lations  to  a  vasr  array  of  social  practices  and  institutions.  "Devek' 
mental"  turns  nut  to  be  a  buzzword  tor  a  sprawling  nexus  of  agenci 
si  ne  organizations,  and  human  disabilities.  Likewise,  "special  neei 
isn't  a  euphemism;  it's  a  very  specific  marker.  We're  learning  abc 
the  differences  between  "mainstreaming"  and  "inclusion,"  and  wt 
be  figuring  out  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  for  the  rest  of  CI 
lives  Miove  all  else,  we  know  that  James  is  exrremely  lucky  to  be  sow 
provided  lor;  when  every  employer  is  as  flexible  as  ours,  when  parent, 
leave  i   she  law  of  rhe  land,  when  private  insurers  can't  drop  tamil 
from  the  rolls  because  of  "high  risk"  children,  when  every  child  can' 
ted,  c l<  tiled,  and  cared  tor — then  we  can  start  talking  about  what  kind 
a  chi  ni  v  "life"  might  be. 

Boi  after  all  he's  been  through,  James  is  thriving.  He's  thrilled 
be  hen  i  ikes  a  visible,  palpable  delight  in  seeing  his  reflection  int. 
oven  d  i-  he  toddles  across  the  kitchen,  or  hearing  his  parents  addn 
bun  in  i  .|.  es  of  rhe  Sescnnc  Street  regulars,  or  winging  a  Nert  ball 
his  hrorl  ir  couch.  I  le  knows  perfectly  well  when  he's  doing  som 

thing  u  n,  er  seen  before,  like  riding  his  toddler  bicycle  down  tl 
hall  inti  ndry  room  or  calling  out  "Georgia"  and  "Hawaii"  as  1 
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[■through  Nick's  book  of  the  fifty  states,  lie's  been  ;i  bibliophile  from         N  OT1  IIN<  i  v  1 

liTioment  he  learned  to  turn  pages.  His  current  favorite  is  Maurice 

ii.     i         ivi        i    iv/t/iV       \  I       (  ■        d    i  i  AMF.SSOMU  li 

nl  ik  s  classic  \\  here  the  \\  ihl  I  hm^s  Are,  surely  .1  I  Teat  nook  hy  any 

ay  ird;  he  began  by  identifying  with  Max  and  then,  in  one  of  thi  >se  "os-  REALIZATK  >N  '1 

It;  ons"  described  by  reader-response  criticism  and  feminist  film  theo- 

,  ■  itched  over  to  identifying  with  the  wild  things  themselves — r<  taring  UNI  )ERS  RX  )H  HIM 
iscrrible  roar  and  showing  his  terrible  claws. 

I.  has  his  maternal  aunts'  large  deep  eyes,  and  .1  beautiful  smile  that 
ie  low  involves  his  whole  body.  He's  not  only  an  independent  cuss, 
jt  e  also  has  ,m  attention  span  of  about  twenty  minutes — eighteen 
J  tes  longer  than  the  average  American  political  pundit.  He's  blessed 
it  1  preternaturally  patient,  sensitive  brother  in  Nick,  who,  upon  hear- 
i  ne  of  his  classmates'  parents  gasp  "Oh  my  God"  at  the  news  that 
ir  had  Noun's,  turned  to  her  and  said  with  a  fine  mixture  of  reassur- 
1  and  annoyance,  "He's  perfectly  all  right."  Like  Nick,  James  has  a 
1  sense  of  humor;  the  two  of  them  can  he  set  agiggle  by  pratfalls,  radi- 
il  icongruities,  and  mere  sidelong  looks.  He's  just  now  old  enough  to 
a  nous  about  what  he  was  like  as  a  baby:  as  he  puts  it,  all  he  could  do 
a  ;o  "waaah"  (holding  his  fists  to  his  eves).  Barring  all  the  contingen- 
ts hat  can  never  be  barred,  James  can  expect  a  life  span  of  anywhere 
0  thirty-five  to  fifty-five  years.  For  tomorrow,  he  can  expect  to  see  his 
friends  at  day  care,  to  put  all  his  shapes  in  his  shapes  box, 

Band  to  sing  along  with  Raffi  as  he  shakes  his  sillies  out 
and  wiggles  his  waggles  away, 
efore  James  was  horn  1  frankly  didn't  think  very  highly  of  ap- 
e;  to  our  "common  humanity."  1  thought  such  appeals  were  well  inten- 
.c  x\  but  basically  inconsequential.  Clearly,  Muslim  and  Christian  do 

0  lond  over  their  common  ancestor  in  Australopithecus.  Rwandan  Hutu 
n  Rwandan  Tutsi  do  not  toast  to  the  distinctive  size  of  their  cerebral 

1  ces.  The  rape  of  Bosnia,  and  Bosnian  women,  does  not  stop  once 
*e  ian  soldiers  realize  that  they  too  w  ill  pass  from  the  earth. 

Ind  yet  we  possess  one  crucial  characteristic:  the  desire  to  communi- 
a,  to  understand,  to  put  ourselves  in  some  mutual,  reciprocal  form  of 

0  act  with  one  another.  This  desire  hasn't  proven  Liny  better  at  disarm- 
■warheads  than  any  of  the  weaker  commonalities  enumerated  above, 
>u  it  stands  a  better  chance  nonetheless.  For  among  the  most  amazing 
n  hopeful  things  about  us  is  that  we  show  up,  from  our  day  of  birth, 
wrammed  to  receive  and  transmit  even  in  the  most  difficult  circum- 
Kces;  the  ability  to  imagine  mutual  communicative  relations  is  embed- 
le  in  our  material  bodies,  woven  through  our  double-stranded  fibers, 
snted,  it's  only  one  variable  among  trillions,  and  it's  not  even  "funda- 

1  tally"  human — for  .ill  we  know  ,  dolphins  are  much  better  at  eoinmu- 
li  tion  than  we  are.  And  the  sociohistorical  variables  of  human  com- 
n  lication  w  ill  always  be  more  significant  and  numerous  than  any 
;e  tic  determinism  can  admit.  All  the  same,  it's  111  our  software  some- 
■  re,  and,  better  still,  it's  a  program  that  teaches  itself  how  to  operate 
a  1  time  we  use  it. 

/hether  you  want  to  consider  reciprocal  communication  a  constant  or 
I  riable,  tin. ugh,  the  point  remains  that  it's  a  human  attribute  requiring 
>t  r  people  it  it's  going  to  work.  Among  the  talents  we  have,  it's  one  we 
bid  stand  to  develop  more  fully.  It's  only  natural:  among  our  deepest, 
t  ngest  impulses  is  the  impulse  to  mutual  cuing.  Nothing  will  delight 
a  es  so  much  as  the  realization  that  you  have  understood  him — except 
b  realization  that  he  has  understood  you,  and  recursively  understood  his 
Jy  understanding  and  yours.  Perhaps  1  could  have  realized  our  human 
t  e  in  mutual  realization  without  James's  aid;  any  number  of  other  hu- 
ms would  have  been  willing  to  help  me  out.  But  now  that  1  get  it,  1  get 
t  >r  good.  Communication  is  itself  self-replicating.  Sign  unto  others  as 
'1  d  have  them  sign  unto  you.  Pass  it  on.  ■ 
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OUR  CURRENCY 
IN  CYBERSPACE 

Trading  the  American  dollar  against 
the  American  government 
By  Ted  Fishman 
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.he  U.S.  dollar  headed  south  last  spring, 
right  into  the  heat.  In  two  mad  sprints  down- 
ward in  May  and  June,  our  money  hit  postwar 
lows  against  the  Japanese  yen  and  the  German 
mark,  on  some  days  losing  as  much  as  1  percent 
of  its  value.  The  protectable  trend  promised 
disaster.  Analysts  invoked  devaluation  and 
Latin  American-style  hyper-inflation.  An 
economist  freshly  hired  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  work  at  Goldman  Sachs's  currency 
desk  told  me  in  grave  tones  that  we  could  end 
the  summer  as  a  poor  country.  1  pictured  Japa- 
nese housewives  plying  Fifth  Avenue  with 
Louis  Vuitton  wheelbarrows  full  of  dollars.  The 
newspapers,  purveying  both  doom  and  reassur- 
ance, simultaneously  hyped  the  dollar's  drop 
and  played  down  its  effects:  good  tor  U.S.  ex- 
porters, bad  for  U.S.  tourists  and  VCR  buyers. 

The  news  of  the  dollar's  turbulence  did  not 
disturb  me  until  the  governments  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Germany,  Japan,  and  fourteen  other 
rich  countries  tried  to  rescue  the  dollar  from  its 
free  fall,  proving  that  central  bankers  and  fi- 
nancial ministers  were  rattled.  In  May  and 
again  in  June,  the  alliance  tried  to  beat  back 
the  money-center  banks,  mutual  funds,  and 
other  downside  speculators  with  a  Si  2  billion 
stake  in  the  foreign  currency  markets,  all  bet 
on  the  dollar.  The  gamble  was  backed  up  with 
tough  talk  from  Treasury  Secretary  Lloyd 
Bentsen,  but  the  dollar  sank  even  further,  and 
the  currency  markets  seemed  uncontrollable. 

By  late  summer  the  dollar  had  settled  at  about 
100  yen,  down  from  January's  price  of  113.  (As 
of  this  writing,  it  stands  at  97.6.)  In  August,  Pe- 
ter Fisher,  the  officer  of  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  who  manages  the  system's  curren- 

Tcd  Fishman  is  a  writer  living  in  i  '.hicago. 


cy  trading,  reflected  on  the  intervention's  fail- 
ure: "There  was  heavy  dollar  selling  that  we  met 
head-on,"  Fisher  said,  as  it  describing  an  am- 
bush. "[The  government's  intervention]  was  an- 
ticipated." The  Fed  reported  that  it  devoted  s2  8 
billion  to  fighting  the  selling  wave,  a  pool  of 
money  that  traders  profited  from  as  the  dollar 
sank  to  new  lows.  The  sum  total  of  our  govern- 
ment's effort  to  protect  its  own  currency,  then, 
was  to  transfer  millions  of  public  dollars  into  the 
coffers  of  some  of  the  richest  individual  and 
institutional  currency  traders  in  the 

W<  'lid. 
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was  once  a  professional  trader.  For  seven 
years  at  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange,  1 
traded  my  own  account.  1  was  n  small  trader, 
though  the  amount  of  money  1  moved  around 
seemed  large  enough  to  me — on  my  biggest  day 
1  controlled  $360  million.  I  traded  everything 
from  stock  to  currencies  to  chickens.  In  Janu- 
ary 1991,  however,  1  lost  most  of  my  trading 
money  on  a  play  in  cattle  futures,  My  losses  oc- 
curred in  the  December  and  January  before  the 
Gulf  War,  with  the  collapse  of  peace  talks  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Iraq.  The  market 
expected  the  "mother  of  all  wars,"  and  cattle 
prices  went  berserk.  I  liquidated  just  short  of 
rum.  Had  1  held  on,  the  firestorm  of  U.S. 
bombers  would  have  restored  my  account.  Af- 
terward, I  was  unable  to  concentrate,  trading  in 
,i  daze.  Six  months  later,  1  was  unite. 

Now,  like  a  junkie  come  clean,  1  avoid  the 
price  tables  in  the  newspaper  and  keep  m\ 
money  parked  safely  in  mutual  funds.  Still, 
trading  imbued  me  with  a  zero-sum  outlook  on 
life — that  is,  someone  eKe's  gain  w  as  my  loss 
and  that  outlook  has  been  slow  to  fade  So 
when  the  currency  news  spread  from  the  third 
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section  el  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to  the  front 
page  "t  the  c  Ihicago  Sun-Times,  I  began  to  fear 
thai  the  dollar's  drop  would  cost  me.  This 
specter  peaked  in  |une  when  the  van  der 
Meers,  the  Hutch  family  of  our  ;iu  pair,  en- 
i  imped  in  our  apartment  for  two  weeks.  Their 
pleasure  with  the  bargain  prices  in  our  stores, 
shock  .11  the  low  (.ost  (it  our  home,  and  wonder 
hat  computers  in  America  "were  almost  tree" 
ett  me  feeling  pauperized,  ashamed  that  the 
.idi  value  of  what  1  had  would  buy  so  lirrle  in 
heir  small  village  of  tulip  tanners.  Just  .is  when 
w.is  ,i  floor  trader,  I  fell  their  good  fortune  re- 
lected  hidh  on  mine.  I  didn't  like  the  idea  of 
he  van  der  Meers,  or  Muellers  or  Matsumotos 
or  that  matter,  getting  rich  .it  my  expense,  and 
began  to  wonder  who  ;ind  what  were  behind 
he  drubbing  my  money  was  taking  and 
whether  my  government  could  do 
anything  to  reverse  it. 

Chicago,  my  hometown,  makes  the 
evening  business  reports  less  often  than  other 
world  financial  centers,  but  the  city  is  pist  as 
connected  to  the  world  markets.  In  1994,  for 
example,  the  dollar  value  of  all  trading  on  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  will  exceed 
$200  trillion — eighty  tunes  the  total  sum  trad- 
ed cm  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  six 
nines  the  aggregate  of  all  the  world's  gross  na- 
tional products.  Each  day,  $800  billion  changes 


hands.  You  wouldn't  need  a  big  piece  of  th; 
make  a  living — a  half  a  millionth  of  a  per 
($1  million  a  year)  would  do  nicely. 

At  the  Merc,  as  the  Chicago  Mercantile 
change  is  known,  I  found  Clifford  Besst 
trader  in  the  German  mark  futures  pit.  He 
me  in  his  trading  jacket,  the  loose-fitting  sn 
floor  traders  wear  so  that  others  on  the  floor 
easily  identity  them.  He  had  just  realized  a  j 
loss  and  was  glad.  "1  feel  good  when  I  ta 
small  loss,"  he  told  me.  "It  proves  to  me  t) 
can  do  w  hat's  necessary  to  avoid  a  big  loss." 

Walking  through  the  Merc,  which  is  ho 
in  two  tall  towers  overlooking  the  cone 
banks  nt  the  Chicago  River,  one  feels  like 
ball  in  a  high-tech  pinball  machine.  On  the 
football-field-sized  trading  floors  one  car 
traders  crowded  into  the  stepped  pits,  shou 
running,  gesturing  madly.  In  this  double-s 
world,  no  one  sits.  Eight  stones  of  narrow  e» 
tors  move  a  constant  rush  of  traders,  bro 
and  clerks,  all  in  colored  jackets,  who  push 


wa\  up  and  down  like  confetti  in  an  air  cl 
Trucks  hawking  burritos,  pizza,  and  chu 
park  illegally  outside.  Customers  tear  into 
bags  as  they  rush  back  to  the  trading  floor. 

Besser  said  he  had  a  few  minutes  tor  h 
since  the  London  markets  had  just  closed 
the  rest  were  slow.  We  stopped  at  what  p 
for  his  office,  a  two-foot-high  locker  he  l 
from  the  exchange.  It  holds  his  work  t< 
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to  record  his  trades  on,  pens  and  pencils, 
$5  pocket  calculator.  It's  business  pared 
k;  minimum — no  customers,  no  employ- 
Jo  inventory,  no  address,  jusl  money.  He 
i  out  .1  pager-sized  computer  terminal 
eports  market  prices.  When  he  leaves  the 
he  carries  it  .it  .ill  limes,  like  a  life-sup- 
;ystem.  He  checks  it  between  bites  of  his 
.ich.  1  le  also  checks  it  when  he  wakes  up 
■  middle  or  the  night. 

lunch,  Besser  quizzed  me  about  the  mar- 
1M  making  sure  1  could  follow  his  trading 
tt  uit  pestering  him  during  the  Jay  with  a  lot 
H  sic  questions.  Interference  from  me  could 
jjj  iim  money.  For  traders  who  can  decipher 
ligns,  the  floor  is  as  orderly  as  a  circus  is  to 
■loned  trapeze  act.  Traders  learn  to  tune 
lioise  and  focus  only  on  the  signs  they 
I  That  takes  time.  In  fact,  it  took  me  a  year 
■  ding  just  to  follow  the  conversation  in  the 
libers'  lounge.  Here's  what  1  learned:  Fu- 
ll markets  build  on  a  basic  concept,  com- 
ing today  to  make  a  transaction  in  the  fu- 
ll For  example,  Jones  runs  a  steel  mill  in 
l/aukee  and  knows  that  his  new  German 
Sits  must  be  paid  for  in  two  months.  Jones 
|IUhc  dollar  will  decline  over  that  time  and 
what  in  effect  will  be  a  nasty  dollar  price 
1  on  his  robots.  His  solution?  bock  in  an  ex- 
jige  rate  today  with  a  futures  contract.  In 
■futures  market  people  come  together  to 
e  e  an  auction  at  which  a  market  price  gets 
IllFutures  markets  also  provide  liquidity,  let  - 
R  people  move  in  and  out  of  the  market 
i  out  having  to  scrounge  for  individual  huy- 
smd  sellers.  Speculators  who,  unlike  Jones, 
Ik  they  can  make  money  on  the  currency 
S  also  play  the  market,  not  because  they 
tear  rare  changes  but  because  they 

I desire  them, 
followed  Besser  into  the  pit  tor  a  couple  of 
tks  in  early  June,  the  period  between  the 
9  times  that  the  large  central  banks  inter- 
i  d.  On  June  7,  he  greeted  me  at  7:00  a.m., 
ire  the  market  opened,  telling  me  that  the 
is  before,  he  had  traded  5  percent  of  the  en- 
i  volume  in  the  mark  futures  pit,  moving 
nd  a  tew  hundred  million  dollars'  worth, 
'igital  clocks  on  the  trading  floor  ticked  to- 
ld 7:20  A.M.,  when  the  bell  would  ring  to 
an  trading  in  German  marks,  Swiss  francs, 
rjinese  yen,  British  pounds,  and  Canadian 
:  ars.  Besser  moved  hurriedly  toward  the 
Milan  mark  futures  pit,  a  stepped  crater  the 
:  of  a  family  swimming  pool.  Behind  him 
\  brokers  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  w  ith 
Fne  clerks,  whose  job  was  to  report  the 
res  ted  them  hy  bank  traders  elsewhere,  one 
i  "hicago,  another  in  New  York.  Although 


acting  for  different  bosses  a  thousand  milo 
apart,  the  clerks  sin  iuted  in  ch<  irus,  as  it  on  i  mi 
phone  line.  Currency  traders  everywhere  know 
the  latest  market  prices  within  a  second  i >r  twi 1 
Three  seconds  is  a  long  lag  tune.  (Eastern  Eu 
ropean  central  banks  got  trounced  in  the  cm 
rency  markets  before  the  Gold  War  thaw  in 
part  because  their  phone  systems  delivered  win 
news  several  seconds  after  it  hit  London.) 

From  the  pit,  Besser  got  a  read  on  the  mark 
from  the  electronic  wall  display  that  shows 
which  banks  are  the  most  competitive  in  the 
major  currencies.  Like  a  video  game's  "top 
scorer"  screen,  better  prices  knock  the  last 
player  off  the  list.  For  the  moment,  Citibank 
was  best,  selling  dollars  at  1.6066  marks. 

A  bell  rang.  The  market  was  open.  Besser 
screamed,  "I'll  sell  100  at  6,"  meaning  he'd  sell 
a  hundred  contracts  of  125,000  marks  each  at 
the  opening  level,  the  "6"  denoting  the  fourth 
digit  right  of  the  decimal.  This  first  trade  would 
total  about  $7.8  million.  Besser  keeps  most 
trades  only  long  enough  to  scalp  a  small  profit 
or  shed  a  smaller  loss.  Even  if  he  were  to  hold 
bis  positions  longer,  he  would  never  risk  any- 
thing near  the  whole  contract  amount,  only  its 
incremental  change  in  price. 

Others  in  the  pit  and  on  the  phones  also 
screamed  prices 
and,  like  Besser, 
scanned  the  fk  «  >r 
tor  market  clues. 
Information 
flows  in  murkily, 
and  some  traders 
divine  it  better 
than  others.  Bess- 
er eyes  the  p l r 

brokers  who  handle  business  coming  from  oft 
the  floor,  mostly  from  large  investors,  broker 
age  houses,  and  banks.  Another  clue  ts  in  the 
band  signals  of  the  clerks  communicating 
prices  to  pit  brokers.  They  signal  so  fast  they 
beat  the  electronic  pricing  boards  by  several 
seconds.  Often  Besser  spots  the  direction  of  the 
market  in  the  key  instant  before  the  hand- 
flashed  orders  hit  the  pit.  "You  have  to  be  one 
of  the  best  traders  in  the  world  to  make  it  down 
here,"  he  told  me. 

The  prices  on  the  walls  teed  traders  data  on 
all  the  world's  markets.  Above  me  were  the 
latest  values  tor  metals,  petroleum,  IBM  stock, 
Eurodollar  bonds,  soy  beans,  pork-belly  futures, 
and  live  calves.  For  Besser,  and  all  the  other 
currency  traders,  the  most  important  figure  to 
watch  is  the  price  ot  U.S.  Treasury  bond  fu- 
tures. These  futures,  traded  at  the  nearby 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  rise  and  tall  accord- 
ing to  the  fluctuating  yields  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment's thirrv-year  Treasury  bonds,  the 
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In  the  past,  the  fate  of  the  dollar  has  been 
cioselv.  tied  10  interest  rates,  since  investors 
chased  the  bonds  ol  countries  thai  offered  the 
hesi  returns  hesr,  thai  is,  relative  to  inflation 
and  economic  stability.  No  more.  The  early 
1994  rare  hikes  by  the  Federal  Reserv  e  failed  to 
halt  the  dollar's  decline,  indicating  that  the 

W<  irld  market  had 
dec  reasing  faith 
in  the  long-term 
value  nt  dollar- 
denominated  in- 
vestments. The 
loss  of  bonds  as  a 
c  urrenc  y-market 
predictor  meant 
that  Besser  now 
taeed  a  complex  riddle.  "All  the  factors  that 
traders  relv  on  are  working  backward,"  he  said. 
"You  can  feel  it  in  the  pit.  The  signs  the  traders 
have  watched  for  years  aren't  pointing  to  the 
things  they  used  to." 

Now  Besser  was  waiting  tor  the  Commerce 
Department  figure  for  durable-goods  orders, 
which  was  due  out  at  7:30.  I~rading  was  spotty 
and  desperate  before  the  figure  was  released.  A 
few  traders  screamed  for  prices  but  got  no  rak- 
ers. As  7 : 30  neared,  all  eyes  lifted  to  the  news 
tieker  over  the  clock.  Economists  estimated  a 
lull  1  percent  increase  in  "durables,"  which,  it 
true,  would  reflect  a  strengthening  economy 
and  presage  inflation — all  good  for  trading. 
Trivia  tilled  the  tape  before  the  key  number.  No 
one  moved  when  the  Bulgarian  jobless  rate 
(  I  5.4  pen  em  )  c  r<  issed  the  hi  lard  at  7:2U.  But  al- 
ter the  (  Commerce  Department  figure  flashed — 
a  low  I  percent  the  market  sat  eerily  quiet  tor 
a  couple  ol  minutes.  It  wasn't  immediately  clear 
wherhet  the  surprising  figure  was  noise  or  news, 
readers  watched  the  hands  of  the  Jerks  to  see 
which  big  players  would  jump  first. 

By  the  end  of  the  day,  the  trading  had  left 
most  everyone  frustrated.  Interest -rate  markets 
again  proved  their  independence  from  the  cur- 
rent v  pits.  Hie  dollar  actually  advanced,  but  tew 
caughi  the  move.  Besser,  upset,  said  his  day  had 
been  dtrfu  ult.  Early  on  he  had  made  a  poor  trade 
that  cost  him  $1 ,200  in  i  matter  of  minutes,  and 
it  took  the  win  le  dav  to  gel  the  mone\  back. 

"Most  traders  tu  up  their  self-esteem  and 
self-worth  w  ith  then  bottom  line,  Besser  said, 
"and  your  mku-^  or  lack  of  it  intensifies  every- 
thing you  feel  about  ..  ;-clt.  You  blame  your- 
self tor  every  bad  trad*  "  Besser  also  said  he  be- 
lieves that  his  roll.-  i      he  world  economy, 


iv  up,  intt1 
a  hair.  V(| 
irket  in  dc| 


though  admittedly  small,  is  vital.  "It  ever 
like  me  who  trades  didn't  show  up,  intt 
t tonal  business  would  grind  to 
the  Toyota  company  needs  a  mark 
tor  yen,  we  provide  that  service,  the  line 
in  the  globalization  of  the  economy 

By  the  last  day,  Besser  believed  he  had 
market  pegged.  In  his  new  view,  a  declifl 
interest  rates  would  help  stabilize  the  doll; 
he  planned  to  track  the  bond  market's  e1 
on  the  stock  market.  "People  with  dolla 
nominated  assets,"  he  said,  "are  very  cafr- 
w  ith  them.  I'm  going  to  watch  the  stock 
ket.  It  interest  rates  decline,  the  cleman 
stocks  w  ill  go  up,  encouraging  the  large  |n 
alj  funds  to  stay  in  the  U.S.  market  and  i 
ing  them  realize  that  they  need  dollars.' 
view  was  counter  to  that  of  many  market 
lysts  who  have  noted  the  huge  rush  an 
American  investors  to  foreign  stocks  anc 
currencies  that  buy  them.  Last  year  $175 
lion  moved  out  of  U.S.  investment  portt 
to  investments  abroad.  The  year  before.1 
outflow  was  half  that.  Nevertheless,  Be 
theory  proved  predictive — tor  that  dav  at 
In  the  weeks  that  followed  our 
the  dollar  was  knocked  down  aga 
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Ithough  traders  like  Besser  anc 
banks  compete  among  themselves  tor  pr 
they  often  see  themselves  pitted  against 
traders  at  the  Federal  Reserve,  who  ar 
tempting  to  stabilize  the  value  of  the  dolla 
course,  tot  private-sector  traders,  a  sued 
Fed  intervention  would  suck  our  the  cl 
volatility  they  thrive  on.  Rut  the  Fed  rarelv 
its  way  tor  long,  and  it  it  did  it  would  1 
scare  the  private  sector  oft  and  end  up  pF 
alone.  The  hank  has  unlimited  access  to  mj 
and  the  power  to  control  the  market's  uiu 
ing  fundamentals  through  monetary  poli 
and  it  doesn't  care  much  it  its  trades  lose  ; 
hundred  million.  Happily  tor  market  tral  1 
the  Fed  is  neither  sufficiently  committee] 


ruthless  enough  to  frighten  them. 

Officially,  the  New  York  Federal  Re 
Bank,  in  Manhattan,  is  the  fiscal  agent  to 
U.S.  Treasury,  and  any  decision  to  inter 
is  made  jointly.  Treasury  officials  water 
markets  from  Washington  and  at  set  t 
each  dav  confer  with  the  New  York  Fed's 
ing  desk.  "We  have  a  conference  call  i 
day  at  2:30,"  explained  John  Lange,  1 
he, ids  the  Treasury's  Office  of  Foreign', 
change,  "and  we  consult  about  the  mal 
but  of  course  we  don't  intervene  every  J  b 
Lange's  job  is  to  keep  Secretary  Bentsen  I 
rent.  It  the  markets  are  unusually  void 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  alst 
calls,  and  so  might  foreign  central  ban 


ri  the  Treasury  and  Fed  decide  to  strike — 
*  ollars,  for  example — public  moneys  are 
drawn  from  funds  earmarked  for 

h 


currency  plays. 


le  traders  1  met  liked  going  head-to-head 
he  might  of  the  federal  government,  and 
:onfident  they  could  heat  the  guys  who 
money.  Many  were  hoping  the  central 
would  again  come  at  them,  again  take 
best  shot.  Certainly  some  of  the  traders' 
fence  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  pri- 
sector  market  has  grown  so  huge  that 
billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  intervention 
opped  up  quick- 
s  University  of 
igo  finance  pro- 
r  Robert  Aliber 
lined,  "We  live 
a  .  a  id  in  which 
te  parties  have  a 
f  money  in  rela- 
te timid  authori- 
3fficial  attempts 
Ik  up  the  market 
k  traders  as  asi- 
l  especially  the 
the  Clinton  Ad- 
stration  acted  in 
Within  days  of 

,  another,  Secre- 
Bentsen  told  an 

la  ence    in  New 
that  the  Unit- 

|( States  sought  a 
inger  dollar," 

[jimerce  Secretary  Ron  Brown  said  in 
hington  that  a  weak  dollar  would  help  the 
ed  States,  and  President  Clinton  told  re- 
_srs  at  the  G-7  economic  summit  in  Italy 
he  saw  the  short-term  level  of  the  dollar 
either  here  nor  there.  Dollar  selling  fol- 
d  all  three  remarks.  Two  traders  I  spoke 
said  they  were  bothered  by  government 
rvention — one  because  "it  wasn't  Bill 
ton's  money  they  were  spending,"  the  oth- 
?cause  the  Federal  Reserve  traders,  unlike 

r  can  rack  up  huge  losses  buying  a  falling 
ir  and  still  keep  their  jobs.  (The  Fed  does 

•  >rt  its  performance.  In  1992  the  bank 
ved  a  $314  million  loss  on  foreign  ex- 
lge  but  got  some  back  in  1993  with  an  $80 
ion  profit.  How  much  has  the  Fed  spent 
year?  Although  the  amount  is  easily  calcu- 
I  each  day  on  the  Fed's  computers,  1994's 
Its  will  not  be  available  until  this  spring.) 
Ire  dollar's  drop  also  brought  the  added 
sure  of  insulting  the  Clinton  Administra- 
.  One  trader,  who  said  she  will  support 
Quayle  for  president,  told  me  Clinton  de- 


served if,  that  his  mishandling  ol  the  econoii  \ 
"will  return  Republicans  to  the  White  House 
tor  the  next  tour  terms."  Must  >  >t  tht  trade  ! 
talked  to  didn't  merely  distrust  Clinton;  the\ 
hated  his  guts.  A  fund  manager  told  me,  '  1 
hate  the  tact  that  the  man  is  going  to  socialize 
the  medical  establishment,  that  he  lies  about 
everything,  and  that  his  wife  is  so  powerful 
and  she  is  pretty  damn  certain  to  be  a  lesbian. 
A  lesbian  in  the  White  House."  He  said  his 
clients  felt  the  same  way.  1  asked  what  made 
him  think  Hillary  Clinton  was  a  lesbian. 
"Ciime  on!"  he  said. 

Does  hatred  of  the  Clintons  affect  the  value 
of  the  dollar?  Proba- 
bly. "Traders  think 
that  the  Clinton  Ad- 
ministration is  made 
up  of  buffoons,"  a  cur- 
rency-desk manager  at 
a  large  Chicago-based 
hank  told  me.  "We're 
at  the  point  where 
there  isn't  anything 
the  administration 
can  do  that  would  get 
traders'  respect,"  he 
added  with  some  glee. 
He  said  that  his  whole 
young  staff  "is  made 
up  ot  people  making 
well  into  six  figures 
and  is  totally  pissed 
oft  that  Clinton  raised 
their  taxes  .  .  .  they  re- 
gret they  missed  out 
on  the  boom  ot  the  Reagan  years.  It  can't  help 
but  color  their  judgment  and  make  them 
more  confident  in  the  dollar's  down- 
ward moves." 


T 


.he  Merc  traders,  however  eager  they  were 
to  bash  Clinton,  aren't  the  big  players:  only 
about  about  1  percent  of  all  the  world's  for- 
eign-exchange transactions  cross  the  floor  ot 
the  Merc.  It  1  wanted  to  see  the  next  level  of 
currency  traders — the  ones  who  place  bets  in 
the  hundreds  of  millions  ot  dollars — then  1 
would  need  to  find  a  trader  who  worked  for 
one  ot  the  big  money-center  banks.  I  found 
Karl  Chalupa,  an  eleven-year  veteran  ot  the 
currency  markets  who  works  tor  the  Chicago 
headquarters  of  ABN  AMRO,  the  Nether- 
lands' biggest  bank.  ABN  AMRO  has  built 
what  industry  insiders  describe  as  one  ot  the 
most  technologically  advanced  trading  rooms 
m  the  world.  Chalupa  is  a  proprietary  trader. 
His  job  is  to  speculate  with  money  his  bank 
has  given  him  to  trade.  As  long  as  he  makes 
money,  he  has  latitude  to  trade  it  almost  any 


REPORT 


: 

■ 

-  ,    in  ii 

ket  is  going  down,  selling  $10  in  ilium,  and  rid- 
in"  ii  down."  Although  Chalupa  thinks  gov- 
ernment intervention  is  his  "tax  money  going 
right  down  the  toilet,"  he  says  he  has  worked 
hard  to  factor  his  disgust  with  Clinton  out  of 
his  trading. 

On  Chalupa's  di  sk  are  two  large  computers 


that  track  news,  price  information,  and  eco- 
nomic data,  running  selected  market  numhers 
through  electronic  hoops  he  has  >et  up  for 
them.  (The  economies  wrought  by  new  num- 
ber-crunching and  information  technology 
have  been  a  major  factor  driving  down  the 
price  ot  transactions  and  greasing  the  growth 
of  trade.)  The  computer  model  Chalupa  and 
his  team  at  ABN  AMRO  have  devised  to  con- 
quer the  currency  markets  is  a  hybrid  of  the 
two  most  prevalent  tonus  of  trading.  The  first 
is  technical  analysis,  in  which  traders  extrapo- 
late the  future  from  the  zigzags  of  price  histo- 
ries. Somet lines  called  "charting"  or  "chicken- 
hones  and  pig-entrails  reading,"  technical 
trading  purposefully  mandates  an  ignorance  of 
torces  underlying  the  market.  In  contrast,  the 
second  type  of  trading,  fundamental  analysis, 
incorporates  economic,  political,  and  psycho- 
logical data.  Surveys  of  forecasters  done  b\  Eu- 
romuney  magazine  have  shown  that  traders 
who  reh  on  technical  analysis  outnumber  fun- 
damentalists 12  to  1  reflecting,  perhaps,  a 
market  so  complicated  that  most  professionals 
throw  up  their  hands,  believing  that  it's  better 
to  have  the  discipline  of  a  chartist  than  the 


meager  understanding  of  an  economist 

(  halupa  said  his  computer  model  reco;i 
the  conflict  between  charting  and  fundam  . 
analysis  by  applying  stochastic  measures, 
linear  nine-series  analyses,  and  some  < 
things  I  didn't  understand.  He's  one  of  a 
ing  group  of  financial  professionals  who 
st  ientiftc  literature  for  theories  and  formu 
plug  into  their  market  analyses.  Chaos  tb  :: 
the  physics  that  explains  how  the  flappi 
butterfly  w  ings  can  stir  a  hurricane,  is  h1 
the  nil  iment 

Chalupa  told  me  his  mode 
created  some  gre.it  successes 
rode  the  entire  bull  market  in  s 
up  in  the  1980s,  was  short  d 
the  1987  crash,  and  had  pred  ki 
and  capitalized  on  the  fizzling  d  :. 
To  rule  out  any  emotionalism 
trading,  Chalupa  rigorously  fc 
the  instructions  spit  out  by  his 
purer  each  morning,  placin 
trades  by  9:15  and  letting  then 
until  his  model  tells  him  to  cl 
his  position.  "1  don't  wear  a  pa 
pocket  quote  machine,"  he  tol 
f       "1  can't  stand  them." 

Chalupa  said  th.ir  with  so 
traders  watching  the  same  cha' 
*  was  crucial  to  have  a  different 

tern,  one  that  predicts — reaso 
well  at  least — the  directum 
dollar  before  the  stampede  int 
market  by  the  chart-watching 
nical  traders  and  news-watching  tundamt 
ists.  Chalupa  cited  a  Federal  Reserve 
show  ing  that  only  25  percent  of  the  del 
price  changes  have  anything  to  do  with  * 
tifiable  economic  indicators,  such  as  infl 
interest  rates,  and  what  economists  cal 
chasing  power  parity,  the  ability  of  a  cur 
to  buy  the  same  items  m  its  own  countn 
would  abroad.  (Purchasing  power  parity 
particularly  meaningless  lately  betwee 
I  'tnted  States  and  Japan;  the  price  of  a  d 
personal  computer  in  New  York  equa 
price  of  tour  watermelons  in  Tokyo.)  Thi 
er  75  percent  of  the  dollar's  moves  defy 
tification,  Chalupa  added.  1  found  this  r 
interesting,  given  that  my  government 
committing  huge  sums  to  th 
bilization  of  its  currency. 


l^roadlv  speaking,  Karl  Chalupa  at 
.AMRO  and  other  bank  traders  work  the-, 
market  as  Cliff  Besser  at  the  Merc,  but 
are  significant  differences  between  them 
Merc  trades  publicly,  which  hanks,  prot< 
ot  i heir  clients  and  information,  do  not 
bank  market  is  also  one  hundred  times 


Merc's  marketers,  like  Besser,  chum  that 
ifcenl  behind  the  great  growth  in  currency 
n|g  is  the  international izat ion  oi  business, 
j|  causes  .1  burgeoning  population  of  ex- 
1  s  and  importers  to  hedge  their  mounting 
9>vexchange  risks.  Recent  surveys,  howev- 
:  eal  that  only  between  5  and  10  percent 
iU  iiioih'\  traded  was  tor  a  non-financial 
a  ner,  such  as  an  importer  or  exporter;  the 
.  is  speculative,  mostly  bet  by  hanks, 
.rev  Frank  el,  former  senior  international 
■mist  at  the  Council  of  Economic  Advi- 
nd  now  at  the  Institute  for  lntcrn.ition.il 
:s  imics,  says  the  huge  speculative  trade 
s|  g  financial  institutions  may  mean  that 
I  of  the  trading  is  "noise  trading" — that  is, 
i\  [tional  speculators  acting  on  data  before 
»ing  whether  it's  material  or  trivial.  Since 
1  lators  bet  billions  on  information  that 
.  amounts  to  much,  the  currency  market 
ii;s  more  wildly  than  economic  circum- 
J:s  warrant,  .is  the  market  both  diminishes 
i  !  lise  and  pumps  up  new. 

lie  of  that  speculation  would  be  worth 
i'taking  it  the  cost  of  betting  were  high, 
lis,  for  instance,  don't  wager  big  on  curren- 
rhat  arc  subject  to  stare-enforced  ex- 
»e  controls,  such  as  the  Chinese  renmin- 
Ir  on  the  illiquid  currencies  of  smaller 
:  mues,  like  the  Zambian  kwacha.  By  con- 
'  the  trade  in  the  world's  leading  curren- 
ojespecially  among  banks,  glides  in  the'  in- 
nk  market,  w  here  traders  can  reverse  the 
e  of  their  own  millions  almost  instantly 
st  .1  few  pennies.  Ironically,  it  is  the  same 
Jencies  government  planners  have  urged 
i|ie  rest  of  America's  businesses  that  have 
ased  the  non-economic,  purely  specula- 
l  rade  in  money.  The  changes  have  opened 
Ice  for  a  tide  of  speculative  money  so  large 
[fit  taxes  all  government  efforts  to  control 
he  news  crossing  trailers'  computers, 
her  budget  data,  job  statistics,  interest- 
spikes  in  the  United  States,  political  assas- 
1  011s,  a  bribery  scandal  111  Tokyo,  or  saber 
Jjng  in  Iraq,  is  all  worth  taking  a  shot  on.  It 
■  oise  ends  up  news,  the  trailer  max  catch  a 
trend.  It  not,  what  the  hell'  There's 
,        m>  ire  in  use/news  a  iming. 

: 

"y  now  I  understood  most  of  the  short- 
causes  of  currency  volatility,  hut  I  siill 

1't  seen  the  weight  of  the  largest  market 
rs.  "The  super-successful  traders,"  David 

. the  senior  mark  trader  at  First  National 

I  of  Chicago,  told  me,  "are  the  guvs  who 
the  orders  they  have,  such  as  a  customer 
id  wants  to  sell  $100,  and  they  sell  Si  20. 
way  they  risk  $20  dollars  of  their  own  and 
120  worth  ot  oomph  from  the  trade."  For 


Lucas,  like  all  interbank  traders,  Si  is  -h ■  •■ 
hand  lor  S]  million,  lie  wouldn't  say  exact! 
how  much  foreign-exchange  business  !  ii  1 
Chicago  does  every  day,  onh  that  it  is  rough  I  \ 
equal  t<  1  the  value  of  everything  1  taded  daily  01 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  And  his  is  just 
1  me  hank  with  sixty  t raders. 

When  Lucas  gets  an  1  truer  that  gives  his  trad* 
"oomph,"  he,  like  Merc  trader  Cliff  Besser, 
hopes  to  rule  it  onh  a  short  distance  for  a  quick 
profit.  "The  sexy  way  to  trade,"  Lucas  said,  "is  to 
have  a  proprietary  account  and  catch  a  big 
move.  But,  to  be  honest,  the  way  to  make'  mon- 
ey is  to  buy  and  sell  as  many  times  as  possible." 

First  Chicago  has  a  sweep ingly  graceful 
headquarters,  curving  up  from  a  wide  base  into 
a  slender  skyscraper  at  the  heart  of  Chicago's 
Loop.  The  building  sits  beside  a  sunken  white 
plaza  and  a  pastel  mosaic  of  angels  and  spirits 
Marc  Chagall  designed  for  it.  On  the  seventh 
floor  is  the  hank's  vast  trailing  room,  called  its 
treasury.  I'd  been  warned  that  hanks  hide  their 
trailing  operations — in  part  to  protect  trailing 
customers,  but  also 


because  they  tear 
the  hanking  public 
would  take  unkind- 
ly to  the  mam- 
moth, free-wheel- 
ing way  that  hanks 
trade  their  mi  >nc\ . 
One  secret  that 
hanks  have  kept 

well  is  that  throughout  the  1980s  and  e.irh 
WL)0s,  trailing  operations — along  with  con- 
sumer-credit divisions— were  the  top  profit 
centers  at  many  large  hanks  and  propped  up 
their  core  business  of  lending. 

Lucas,  a  husky  six-footer  with  a  round  bari- 
tone voice,  moved  through  the  trailing  room 
nodding  and  joking  with  his  coworkers.  I  no- 
ticed that  he  was  remarkably  relaxed  about 
what  1  was  seeing,  given  the  sums  involved.  I  lis 
trailing  room  was  as  big,  although  not  as  chaot- 
ic, as  the  trading  floor  of  most  major  ex- 
changes, and  it  was  obviously  managing  a  flood 
of  business.  Lucas  saw  me  shaking  my  head  as  I 
looked  around.  "Some  people  here  worried  that 
letting  you  in  would  compromise  our  customers 
or  reveal  things  about  the  business  we  don't 
want  public,"  he  said,  amused.  "But  1  thought 
you  wouldn't  understand  most  of  what  you 
were  looking  at  anyway."  He  was  right. 

Whereas  ABN  AMRO's  much  smaller  trad- 
ing room  was  built  from  scratch  with  the  latest 
technology,  First  Chicago's  room  was  jerry-built 
with  multiple  generations  of  equipment.  Four 
computer  monitors,  from  small  to  large,  and 
two  keyboards  cover  Lucas's  desk  space.  1  le  can 
speed  around  in  his  1  hair  In  im  si  reen  ti  1  si  p  ei  1 


Only  2s  percent  of  the 

HOLLAR'S  PRICE  CI  IANGES  ARE  DUE 
TO  ECONOMIC  INDK  'ATORS;  75 
PERCENT  DEFY  QUANTIFK  .'ATION 
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labels,  with  name-  like  Not  ;  ins  and  Bierbaum 

I 

!'  ,i]  currency 
brokers,  [Ik  billion  dollai  go-betweens  in  the 
interbank  markei  Fhev  don't  trade  much 
themselves,  but  tb.ey  tell  the  big  boys  what  the 
other  big  bov>  are  doing.  To  me,  their  chatter 
sounded  like  the  statu,  of  a  subway  PA.  system. 
But  the  prices  quoted  hit  Lucas's  ears  loud  and 
clear.  "1  can  hear  11  in  the  bathroom,"  he  said. 
Two  switchable  microphones  snaked  out  of  the 
voice  console,  allowing  Lucas  to  play  the  bro- 
kers against  one  ano  ther. 

Unlike  the  futures  markets,  which  arc  strict- 
K  regulated  b\  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  the  l  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission,  the  much  larger  interbank 

market  is  governed 
by  a  slender,  volun- 

Tl  1ESE  WERE  THE  ( iARBLED,  t;irV  rule  book-  No 

regulator  can  rein 

OVERLAYING  VOICES OFTHE  in  banks  all  over 

WORLD'S  TOP  CURRENCY  BROKERS,       the  world'  arf  do' 

mesne  regulators 

THE  BILLION-DOLLAR  GO-BETWEENS      fear  that  placing 

controls  on  their 
countries'  banks 
would  send  business  abroad.  What  keeps  banks 
honest  is  the  need  tor  players  to  play  again. 
"We  really  rely  on  other  banks  tor  liquidity," 
Lucas  said,  "and  they  rely  on  us." 

Lucas's  growth  as  a  trader  paralleled  First 
Chicago's.  I  le  said  that  when  he  started,  a  $20 
million  trade  was  enough  to  perk  up  the  desks, 
but  now  $50  million  trades  are  routine,  and 
$250  million  trades  can  occur  without  a  move 
in  the  market.  Oddly,  though  the  interbank 
market  handles  the  world's  largest  transac- 
tions, banks  charge  no  commission  tor  their 
currency  trading.  "It's  worth  it  tor  us  just  to 
have  the  information  about  what  others  are 
doing,"  Lucas  said.  As  tor  his  trading  system.' 
"Everything  1  need  to  know,"  he  said,  "1  learn 
from  the  orders  customers  have  given  us." 
That  luxury,  getting  an  advance  read  on  the 
psychology  of  the  market,  is  what  Lucas  calls 
"the  franchise."  It  means  he  has  hard  data,  in 
the  farm  oj  customers'  instructions,  which  tell 
him  where  and  when  there  will  be  heavy  dol- 
lar buying  and  selling. 

For  the  most  competitive  banks,  one  of  the 
customers  asking  tor  prices  can  be  none  other 
than  the  Federal  Reserv  e.  The  banks  that  then 
get  the  Fed's  considerable  business  are  those 
that  i  He i  it  not  km  the  best  price  but  the  best 
intelligence.  Fot  the  banks  that  get  the  trades. 


bonanza,  tor  the  banks  can  piggyback  ori 
Fed's  order.  Or  they  may  see  the  interveii 
as  creating  an  artificial  level  in  the  market! 
trade  against  it.  Or  do  both,  in  succession.  | 
about  a  franchise. 

Lucas  estimates  that  there  are  about  21 
currency  traders  in  the  world  w  ith  enough  I 
to  make  them  worth  watching — a  small  il 
her,  considering  the  enormity  of  the  mat 
Traders  without  a  money-center  bank  "A 
chise,"  like  Cliff  Besser  at  the  Merc  and! 
Chalupa  at  ABN  AMRO,  run  on  wits,  I 
and  chicken  bones.  Not  everyone  can  sijj 
profits  off  this  whirlpool  of  money.  "Foj 
most  part,"  Henry  Gonzalez,  the  populis, 
mocratic  congressman  from  Texas,  tokj 
House  banking  committee  earlier  this  year  I 
main  beneficiaries  of  currency  interventioi 
speculators,  yet  the  Treasury  Departmen 
the  Federal  Reserve  continue  to  place  tt 
billions  ot  dollars  of  taxpayer  funds  at  risk.'; 

But  what  did  it  mean  to  Lucas  that  he 
advantage  of  the  dollar's  decline.'  "The 
is  kind  of  our  national  stock,"  he  told  me 
most  of  my  career  the  dollar  has  been  i 
down.  But  I  hate  that. . . .  It's  like  there's  ;j 
ternational  referendum  on  our  country 
we're  not  getting  the  A's.  The  down  | 
wounds  my  psyche.  .  .  .  But,"  he  added  v 
naughty  smile,  "that  doesn't  mean  1 
hit  the  bid  [and  sell  dollars]  w 

1-^        think  they're  going  clown." 
aul  A.  Volcker,  the  Federal  Reserve 
beatified  by  the  financial  community  tor  r 
in  the  double-digit  inflation  of  the  197C 
committed  his  clout  to  an  effort  to  stabiF 
change  rates,  precisely  because  ot  their  tc 
cy  to  fluctuate  excessively.  Volcker,  th 
the  private  Bretton  Woods  Commission,  i 
was  recently  established  to  lobby  againi 
dollar's  tree  float,  argues  that  volatile  cm 
markets  waste  huge  economic  resource 
more  dangerously,  fuel  calls  tor  protectiu 
Yet  neither  government  bankers  nor  the  •/ 
most  sophisticated  trading  organization 
sort  good  economic  data  from  bad. 
voodoo,  one  wonders,  would  the  world  ■( 
conjure  a  level  at  which  to  tix  currencie' 
same  voodoo  that  traders  use  to  maka 
bets'  Even  the  best  magic  is  unlikely  to  v  ■ 
the  huge  currency  markets  tor  long.  Fixe  i 
ended  under  Nixon  because  his  domestic i 
da  could  not  support  the  Fed's  commitn  i 
stabilize  all  the  world's  money.  Since  thjt 
ministrations  have  often  found  their  mi  e 
policies  at  odds  with  their  currency  tarj  i 
any  case,  banks  and  their  traders  make  ^ 
on  excessive  fluctuation  and  would  noil 
lend  their  considerable  clout  to  fighting  ie 


fo-of  exchange  rates.  And  that's  nor  just  po- 
rn clout.  Mure  fearsome  is  the  interbank 
II  -t's  new  high-volume  might,  which  can 
W  i  whatever  economic  sandbags  central 
r;  erect  to  contain  volatility. 
I  ill  this,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  been 
I.;  in  thinking  that  the  dollar  was  my  cur- 
|  and  that  its  losses  were  my  losses.  Last 
jj  :he  United  States'  economy  amounted  to 
t  rcent  of  the  world  economy,  yet 
Is  rcent  of  the  world's  currency  re- 
j  are  dollars,  reflecting  a  lot  of  off- 
|  activity  by  foreign  central  banks 
(  ■  nominally  national  currency.  It  is 
c  sign  that  the  world  still  holds  dol- 
s  i  its  currency  ot  choice.  Moreover, 
:  bllar  has  held  steady  against  a 
I  er  index  ot  currencies  and  gamed 

3  st  the  currencies  of  some  ot  our 
1st  trading  partners,  like  Canada, 
:  co,  France,  and  Britain. 
[  er  the  long  run,  traders  and  econ- 
Ifts  argue,  currencies  reach  their 
I  t  levels  as  long-range  trends  play 
put  over  the  long  run  there  are  lots 
■i  ort  runs  during  which  manufac- 

I  volatility,  emotionalism,  and  mis- 
!igs  ot  data  rule  the  market.  And  as 
as  traders  can  churn  volatility  up, 
More  they  get  ot  the  same.  Which  is 
;,  the  more  money  they  will  make, 
wernment  intervention  was  until  recently 
tul  tool  for  quelling  dollar  volatility,  espe- 
:  /  it  the  Fed,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
''pal  banks,  launched  its  attack  unexpectedly 
followed  it  up  with  verbal  bravado.  But  in 
1|  of  the  tailed  interventions  of  May  and 

4  it  is  time  to  reassess  what  even  a  perfectly 
■1  led  intervention  might  accomplish.  There 

simply  be  too  much  money  out  there  for 
invention  to  be  effective.  Some  market 
J'hers,  like  Volcker,  have  suggested  that 
cjrnment  intervention  could  work  if  it  were 
i<jr  coordinated  and  more  forceful.  One  pro- 
f]  solution  would  he  to  create  a  giant  fund 
1  h,  perhaps  a  trillion  dollars,  that  it  would 
the  most  intrepid  private-sector  traders, 
tough  call  whether  such  a  massive  price- 
ej  >rt  system  tor  money  could  work  less  mis- 
(jy  than,  say,  the  price  supports  for  milk  or 
ian  sugar.  One  scary  prospect  of  massive 
rnment  fiddling  is  that  it  would  increase 
dollar's  volatility  by  feeding  the  pool  of 
mjey  that  bank  traders  churn  and  skim, 
en  it  the  Federal  Reserve  had  enough 
ey  on  hand  to  bully  the  trillion-dollar 
cetplace,  the  method  of  its  intervention 
mean  that  its  efforts  are  virtually  guaran- 
to  fail.  To  keep  intervention  from  playing 
)C  with  domestic  bank  reserves,  the  Feder- 


al he-serve  "sterilizes   itsuirremv  trades  in  I 
feet  reversing  those  trades  in  the  domcsiii 
Fond  market.  Thus,  it  the  government  •, 
marks  and  buys  dollars  on  the  interbank  mar- 
ket, for  instance,  it  counters  the  resulting 
drain  on  the  money  supply  by  turning  around 
and  buying  U.S.  government  bonds,  pushing 
the  money  back  into  the  system.  Such  a  strate- 
gy is  an  exercise  in  impotence.  Helen  Popper, 


once  an  economist  at  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
now  at  Santa  Clara  University,  has  studied 
the  data  on  the  Fed's  interventions  and  told 
me  that,  at  best,  the  effects  of  sterilized 
intervention  last  no  longer  than  two 


A 


days. 


A.  ^fter  the  intervention  by  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  in  late  June,  Cliff 
Besser  called  me.  He  was  happy.  The  markets 
had  been  wild  and  the  trading  was  good.  I 
asked  him  about  the  intervention.  "It  proves 
that  the  governments  are  helpless,"  he  said 
elatedly.  The  dollar,  he  added,  edged  up  at  first 
while  the  central  banks  were  buying  dollars, 
"but  the  rally  back  [in  marks  and  yen]  was  more 
forceful  than  the  intervention.  The  market 
kicked  their  ass." 

1  still  think  I'm  destined  to  be  a  loser  in  the 
market.  Not  so  much  because  the  Japanese  and 
Germans  are  getting  rich  at  my  expense.  Even 
small  try  like  me  can  diversify  out  of  dollars  by 
buying  a  managed  foreign-stock  fund  or  a  cer- 
tificate of  deposit  in  marks  or  yen  Rather,  I'm 
a  loser  as  a  citizen  and  a  taxpayer,  as  long  as 
the  U.S.  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
keep  spending  public  funds  on  intervention, 
giving  dollars  to  the  guys  w  ith  the  squaw  k  box 
es  and  computers.  m 
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T    O    R  V 


THE  GRID 

By  Rick  Moody 


i  nside,  i! i  the  warm  light  of 
contemporary  domesticity,  her 
roommate  is  talking  long-dis- 
tance to  the  tirsi  boy  she  ever 
kissed.  She's  talking  while 
vengetully  chasing  their  cats, 
the  cordless  phone  cradled  like 
a  papoose  at  the  interstice  oi 
ear  and  hand  and  shoulder.  We 
can  jum  make  out  the  melody 
of  her  joy.  We  are  standing  out- 
side under  the  window,  on  the 
front  step.  There's  not  much 
more  to  the  tableau  than  (his. 
The  screen  in  the  window 
is  trav<  '.  'lie  p. iint  . >n 
tl  is  peeling   *  rumbling 

•.  taxi  eases  b\  . 
;  1  fusion  ol 

J  :  w  all  ers  i  m  the 
hloel  i  •.:  u  ilkers  w  nh  those 
lhat  pass  1  iere  t.  >i 

.  ^ 

kIi  i >t her  tor  the  1 1 rst  tune 
. 

bethel  there      a  o  implete 

■ :  i|  pi  II  etween  >  air  teeth, 
lilt  vei  me  w  nh  lip- 
; ,   «  me  of  the  vari 

■ 

■ 


■ 


ables  of  the  instant .  Do  1  let  my 
palm  rest  lightly  on  her  shoulder, 
on  the  right  angle  of  her  black 
pullover  sweater.'  Do  1  pull  her  to 
me,  gently?  Do  1  let  her  pull  me 
closer.'  It  seems  easy  enough  to  do, 
to  kiss  her.  as  I  have  kissed  others, 
bur  even  so.  the  implications  of  the 
practice  expand  around  us,  like  the 
spirits  of  our  ancestors,  like  airborne 
pollutants.  There  are  legislative  is- 
sues surrounding  us,  there  are  socio- 
logical and  aesthetic  issues,  there 


are  issues  of  fashion.  And  tl 
there'-  this  aw  kward  persi 
stuff. 

Later,  tor  example,  she  I 
believe  that  her  hps  yieli 
too  easily  during  this  kiss,  t| 
she  didn't  react  with  an  ee 
and  opposite  frontal  lip  fora  1 
efficient.  A  kiss,  she  thinks,!  i 
to  be  entirely  balanced — it 
to  have  a  little  conflict,  a  li 
dialectic,  a  little  revoluti 
And  since  in  her  view  this  \ 
ticular  kiss  didn't  have  th 
things,  she  will  worry  that 
doesn't  know  how  to  ki- 
boy,  really,  or  anyone  else,  I  I 
her  mouth  is  unaccustomec 
the  proximity  of  other  mou' 
and  this  worry  will  trouble 
tin  the  afternoons  when  j 
should  be  working  on  her  < 
sertation.  During  a  period 
which  we  are  again  briefly  c 
ing,  she  will  ask  me  to  te; 
her  how  to  kiss.  I  will  spen 
number  of  evenings  with 
mouth  open  trying  to  insti 
and  be  kissed  at  the  same  time, 
lips  fissured  as  a  result.  No,  it's  be 
i\  you  move  really  slowly  at  first.  SI 
er,  even.  Right,  good.  Initially  dut 
these  lessons,  her  tongue  will  ] 
swab  at  my  lips,  as  if  she's  takin 
tissue  sample  from  me,  but  then 
will  learn  to  dart  with  it,  to  dart  It 
fully.  It  will  be  late  on  a  Satur 
night  when  the  meaning  of  lust  i 
come  to  her,  and  the  couple  in 
next  apartment  will  be  fucki 
Through  the  wall:  Yes,  oh.  faster] 


i  k  R, 


2S->h  God,  oh,  yes,  yes,  deeper,  oh 
She  will  learn  to  kiss,  and  she  will 
il  these  lesson>  in  kissing  and  pur 
them  to  good  use  with 
-  ^      si  imei  me  else. 

he  frayed  screen  in  the  window 
;  where  we  are  standing  will  he 
ltveak  link  later  when  her  apart  - 
it  ,  this  very  apartment,  is  robbed, 
y  len,  however,  this  woman  I  am 
jit  to  kiss  will  have  moved  else- 
U  e  with  her  new  girlfriend,  her  fe- 
\i  lover.  A  different  tenant  will 
a  undergone  the  ritual  initiation 
f  ioking  at  the  •"pace  and  signing 

■  ease  and  repainting.  This  new 
il  Mtant  will  he  different  in  every 
a  blond  and  completely  hetero- 
:>  il,  or  so  she  will  say,  and  success- 
or least  in  the  accumulation  of 
ii>s.  A  professional  woman,  a  fi- 
I  ial  analyst  downtown.  Her  spe- 
by:  the  energy  industry.  At  work 
lt  vil!  have  an  aged  bumper  sticker 
finer  Quotron  machine  that  says, 
Vre  people  died  in  TeJ  Kennedy's 
JSljihan  at  Three  Mile  Island."  One 
fet  while  this  analyst,  Nina,  is  in  a 
■on  the  Lpper  East  Side  with  a 
Blearing  a  Jerry  Garcia  tie,  a  trad- 
■ho  mousses  his  hair  and  drives  a 
Ii  Wrangler,  her  apartment  — 
i'd  screen  and  open  window  serv- 
i|  i->  the  method  of  ingress — will  be 
led. 

Ii  the  har,  in  fact,  she  will  be  hav- 
la  first  kiss  with  this  trader,  and 
llighting  will  he  low,  and  she  will 
Inlaying  with  the  wax  from  the 
ie  candle,  and  then  they  will 
9:  h  tor  each  other — their  hands 
fending  across  the  table,  fingers 
Biing;  their  face*,  falling  together, 
l '  lips  colliding — and  she  will  feel 

■  'pie  of  contentment  tor  a  second 
1  will  spike  through  her  like  220 
p  of  household  current.  This 
Itromagnetic  pulse  will  come  to 
l  in  her  spine,  and  it  will  feel 
ru,  even  it  she's  had  too  many 
ligaritas.  At  the  same  moment  her 
1  player  (but  not  her  Joan  Arma- 
Iting  and  Shawn  Colvin  albums) 
t)  her  personal  computer  (but  not 
I  Quicken  software  and  Microsoft 
Miks)  and  her  jewelry  (hut  not  her 
fiimont  Teddy  Bear)  will  all  he  car- 
le out  the  front  door  of  her  apart - 
iht  and  sold  on  the  street.  Other 


people,  with  their  own  memorable 
tales  of  first  kisses,  will  then  enjoy 
these  fine  personal  effects. 

The  perpetrator  of  this  felony  will 
be  Joe,  w  ho  no  longer  makes  love 
with  his  girlfriend,  no  longer  dis- 
robes in  bed  with  her,  no  longer  he- 
comes  aroused,  no  longer  feels  the 
high-pressure  system  of  consolation, 
no  longer  recognizes  that  there  is  an 
equation  in  him  that  is  balanced  on- 
ly by  the  presence  of  a  certain  kind 
of  companionship,  hut  who  can,  in 
the  recesses  of  his  semiconscious- 
ness, recall  a  first  kiss  on  a  really 
dark  night  in  the  Bronx  when  he- 
was  a  little  bit  drunk  and  she  was, 
too,  and  this  kiss  was  so  easv,  like 
slotting  a  diamond  -rvlus  into  the 
grooves  of  an  old  LI'.  This  is  the  guy 
who  will  manhandle  the  dangerous 
crosshatching  of  screen  in  the  win- 
dow of  Nina's  apartment.  His  first 
kiss  with  Joanne  —  who  still  lives 
with  him — is  always  distant,  always 
lost,  always  something  from  which 
he  has  lapsed  or  fallen.  It  is  a  hollow- 
in  him.  He  steals  and  then  he  cops 
and  then,  temporarily,  the  hollow  is 
plugged — w  ith  an  amber  oblivion. 
Or  at  least  this  is  the  pattern  until 
he  gets  clean  and  goes  to  Narcotics 
Anonymous  and  Drugs  Anonymous 
and  Assholes  Anonvmous,  as  he 
calb  it,  and  relapses  and  relapses  and 
relapses  and  causes  the  woman  he 
loves  a  lot  of  heartache,  so  much 
that  she  eventually  leaves,  after 
which  he  goes  to  a  halfway  house 
and  finds  religion.  But  that's  much 
later.  On  the  night  in  question,  the 
window  in  the  apartment  will  be 
open  and  the  early  autumn  bree:e 
will  he  blowing  through  it  and  then 
Joe  will  empty  out  the 
premises. 


() 


ne  of  the  couples  passing  on 
the  street  that  night  at  almost  one 
in  the  morning  while  Joe  is  prying 
up  the  frayed  grid  of  the  screen, 
crowbarring  the  window  grating, 
will  consist  of  Eleanor  and  Max. 
Thev  will  he  walking  home  from  a 
dinner  partv,  having  just  argued  ve- 
hemently ahout  whether  to  have 
children  now  or  later.  At  the  party 
Eleanor  will  have  loudly  rem, irked 
to  a  friend  that  children  are  no 
more  than  bloodthirsty  dwarfs,  and 


Ml-  I 

place  sotto  i  . 
p>  >int  of  whis(  n 
tice  Max  an  it:      n  : 
the  bit  >c  k .  And  an  V"  ",  ' 
have  beet  >me  impenei :  •  ■ 
and  regretful.  Max  v.  old  pi 
have  children  now,  because  ! 
is  going  badly.  Eleanor  totalb  Its- 
agrees.  She  will  be  holding  his  arm 
Thev  will  proceed  very  slowly,  hoth 
tbtough  the  narrative  of  their  argu- 
ment and  tip  the  street,  as  if  one  of 
the  burdens  of  disagreement  were 
decreased  mobility. 

And  neithet  of  them  will  know 
that  they  ate  each  recollecting  their 
first  kiss,  which  took  place  in  Balti- 
more seven  vears  ago.  Thev  were 
students  at  Hopkins.  At  a  pitcher 
partv.  All  you  can  drink  for  five 
dollars.  A  numher  of  the  carousers 
there  became  sick.  One  woman, 
Nina,  visiting  a  trar  boy  for  the 
weekend,  had  to  have  her  stomach 
pumped.  Eleanor  and  Max  didn't 
get  sick,  however.  They  just  kissed. 
It  was  a  sloppy  kiss — it  tasted  of 
heer  and  pizza  and  cigarettes,  and 
there  was  a  platoon  of  wasted 
school  chums  egging  them  on — hut 
when  thev  were  through  with  it, 
when  Max  let  go  of  the  back  of  her 
head,  let  go  of  that  handful  of  her 
hlond  hair,  when  their  lips  parted, 
when  the  music  on  the  sound  sys- 
tem unaccountably  lapsed,  thev 
laughed.  It  was  the  most  incredible 
laugh — for  hoth  of  them.  It  con- 
tained all  the  shades  of  laughter: 
the  sputtering  of  wonder;  the 
chuckle  of  discovery;  the  guffaw  at 
the  idea  of  not  being  a  kid  and  not 
being  alone,  of  being  part  of  sonic- 
larger  migratory  pattern,  some  his- 
tory of  lovers.  The\  decided  to  go 
home  with  each  other  on  the  spot. 
Thev  dropped  everything.  Lett  be- 
hind their  cronies.  And  thev  staved 
together  after  that. 

On  the  night  of  the  robbery,  Max 
will  look  up  from  the  wow  and  flut- 
ter  of  this  recollection — and  from 
the  cyclical  and  endless  heart-to- 
heart  ab  nit  whether  i  >r  not  n  •  have  a 
hahv — to  see  a  pair  >  >t  legs  disappear 
into  a  ground-floor  window  up  the 
block.  Holy  shit,  he  will  say.  Did  you 
see  that.' 
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X  i-pccr^  of  the  momentous  decade  between  and  1946,  with  report-  and 
.  Kcivation-  tr.'in  both  the  war-  and  home  front-:  from  the  housewife-turned-ship- 
titter  to  the  honk-ick  German  root  soldier;  from  the  war  correspondent  under  at- 
tack at  Guadalcanal  to  a  soldier's  rage  at  the  second-class  treatment  he  receives 
upon  hi-  return  from  war.  Author-  included  are  John  Gunther,  William  Shirer, 
Margaret  Bourke-White,  J.  B.  Priestley,  Frederick  Lewi-  Allen,  Bernard  DeVoto, 
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It  Won't  Wobble,  So  You  Can 
Reduce  Your  Jiggles. 

The  unique  tripod  design  of  the  Tunturi 
Tri  Stepper    500  makes  it  one  of  the  most 
stable  steppers  you  can  climb  aboard.  And 
because  each  step  moves  independently,  you'll 
burn  more  calories  faster. 

Plus,  you  can  adjust  the  resistance  settings 
while  you're  in  motion.   And  the  longer  you  stay 
at  it,  the  more  strength  and  tone  you'll  add  to 
your  thighs,  buttocks  and  calves 


For  the  money,  you  simply  won't 
find  a  higher  quality  stairclimber 
Making  the  Tri  Stepper  500  the  easy 
choice  for  anyone  who'd  like  to  trade 
I  iggles  for  a  hard  body 


Call  1-800-827-8717,  ext.  466,  for  the  Tunturi  dealer 
nearest  you.   And  ask  about  our  full  line  of  Tri  Steppers. 

TUNTURI 

designed  For  Comfort     ngineered  For  Results 


Eleanor  will  reply  flatly,  See  wi 
I  think  that  apartment  is  b 
robbed.  Look  at  t 
Really! 


() 


"ther  tir-t  kisses  will  be  ra 
place  at  rhi-  very  moment.  At  a 
nomenal  rate.  All  across  the  citj 
there  were  a  light-up  map  shoi 
the  pattern  of  the  dispersal  oft 
kisses,  it  would  put  to  shame  arj 
the  other  light-up  map-  use 
oversimplify  the  scale  and  rang 
our  decaying  metropolis.  Ginny 
Steve.  Mark  and  Dan.  Ramon 
Samantha.  Miles  and  Kay.  Lola 
Kim  and  Tete.  Bernard  and  Ehsh 
Eliza  and  Katie.  The  tir^r  kisstj 
this  day  alone,  it  they  were 
nessed,  could  realize  a  citywide 
ings  on  the  power  grid;  solar  eel 
a  Mars  shot  could  he  developed 
the  money  that  would  result  as. 
ings.  These  tirst  kisses  together  c 
wipe  away  the  tendency  in  the 
boroughs  toward  spontaneous  st 
violence,  except  in  the  cases  of 
kissCs  that  would  actually  cj 
street  violence  (adulterous  or 
faithful  first  kisses).  These  tirst  k 
could  cushion  financial  hards 
and  class  differences.  They  a 
bring  the  ethnicities  closer  tog 
er — except  when  they  would  d' 
them  farther  apart  (unfaithful  t 
tiracial  kisses).  These  kisses  couk 
suit  in  millions  of  dollars  in  lost 
ductivity  due  to  excessive  happi 
and  on-the-job  ennui.  And  it's 
way  because  first  kisses  preceded 
discovery  of  atoms  by  tens  of  tl 
sands  of  years  and  preceded 
wheel  and  preceded  the  lever 
the  screw  and  the  arrowhead  and 
papoose  and  the  paving  of,  say, 
teenth  Street,  where,  accordin 
archives  kept  by  rhe  Church  of  J 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints.  14 
kisses  have  taken  place  since 
fust  humanoid  amphibian  cra\l 
from  the  East  River  and  gaspej 
breath  before  beginning  its  Jespc 
search  tor  a  mate. 

1  will  be  crossing  Sixteenth  St 
myself  that  night.  The  night  of 
robbery.  While  Joe  is  liberating 
apartment  of  Nina's  CD  player 
ugly  Tiffany  jewelry,  1  will  be  con 
from  the  East  Side.  Max  and  Ele; 
w  ill  be  coming  from  Chelsea.  1  wi 


Going  Down  the  Drain 


That  headline  may  not  he  scholarly,  and  the  (one  is 
it  would  he  hard  to  find  a  more  apt  description  of  where 
less  growth  of  our  population. 

The  arguments  for  first  halting,  then  reversing,  U.S.  popu- 
ion  growth  would  seem  so  compelling  as  to  raise  the  ques- 
>n  "Why  isn't  it  being  done?". 

Line  A  shows  where  our  population  is  headed  with  cur- 
nt  levels  of  fertility  and  immigration —  to  nearly  400  mil- 
>n  by  2050,  and  to  nearly  a  half  billion  by  the  end  of  the 
xt  century! 

Such  population 


owth  would  surely  lead 
disaster  for  future  gen- 
itions  of  Americans.  It 
ould  have  profound  im- 
fUcts  upon  the  environ- 
ment, on  renewable  re- 
)urces  like  farmland,  for- 
;ts  and  water,  and  on  our 
>ciety  itself. 

A  smaller  population 
ould  help  the  nation  deal 
i'ith  the  social,  environ- 
lemal  and  resource  prob- 
;ms  that  confront  us,  yet 
lery  few  of  our  politicians 
nd  pundits  even  consider 
le  idea. 

On  the  assumption  that  they  are  held  back  by  unwar- 
anted  fears,  we  will  try  to  explain  briefly  by  what  relatively 
entle  adjustments  we  could  turn  U.S.  population  growth 
i  round. 

Line  B  shows  what  could  be  achieved  with  the  "two  child 
amily"  and  with  immigration  reduced  to  the  levels  that  pre- 
ailed  for  much  of  this  century. 

If  parents  indeed  "stop  at  two"  it  would  lead  to  a  total 
ertility  rate  (TFR)  of  about  1.5  children,  because  not  all 
vomen  have  children,  and  some  have  only  one.  A  national 
TFR  of  1.5  would  make  possible  a  gradual  turnaround  in  the 
>opulation  growth  that  drives  our  social  and  environmental 
>roblems. 


Population  Projections 


Year 


perhaps  too  flippant  for  a  deadly  serious  matter.  Still, 
our  country  is  heading  as  a  direct  result  of  the  relent- 


immigration  down  to  200,000  a  year,  our  demographic  fu- 
ture would  improve  dramatically. 

If  we  moved  now  to  the  "two  child  family  "  and  concur- 
rently brought  immigration  under  control  at  an  annual  level 
of  200,000,  it  would  lead  in  the  next  century  to  the  popula- 
tion projection  shown  in  the  graph  (Line  B). 

By  the  middle  of  the 
next  century  parents  could 
even  be  encouraged  to  have 
more  children,  for  a  total 
fertility  rate  of  1.9.  That  rate 
would  allow  our  nation  to 
maintain  a  constant  popula- 
tion size  of  around  150  mil- 
lion. 

If,  at  the  same  time,  we 
change  our  lifestyles  to  re- 
duce unnecessary  consump- 
tion, and  use  energy  and 
materials  far  more  effi- 
ciently, such  a  population 
size  should  be  sustainable 
for  the  very  long  term. 


The  Choice  Is  Ours 

We  need  to  choose  the  path  leading  to  a  sustainable  U.S. 
population  of  around  150  million.  To  get  there  we  would 
need  the  combination  of  the  two  child  family  and  a  moderate 
net  immigration  of  200,000  a  year.  What  would  be  so  diffi- 
cult about  that? 

We  need,  above  all,  the  courage  to  make  now  the  deci- 
sions that  would  safeguard  our  demographic  future.  We  urge 
Third  World  nations  to  bite  the  bullet  and  face  up  to  their 
demographic  problems.  How  about  doing  it  ourselves? 

b\>  Donald  Mann,  President 


We  Need  to  Reduce  Immigration 

But  the  two  child  family  alone  will  not  enable  the  nation 
o  reach  a  smaller  population  size.  It  would  need  to  be  ac- 
ompanied  by  a  substantial  reduction  in  current  levels  of  im- 
nigration. 

In  1900  we  were  a  nation  of  less  than  76  million.  Almost 
talf  of  the  population  increase  since  then  has  been  post-1900 
mmigrants  and  their  descendants.  The  Census  Bureau 
arojects  that  our  present  population  of  some  260  million  will 
increase  by  2050  to  392  million  (middle  projection),  or  even 
:o  522  million  (high  projection). 

Of  the  population  growth  anticipated  for  the  21st  cen- 
iury,  nearly  90  percent  will  be  post-2000  immigrants  and  their 
descendants.  In  other  words,  immigration  is  the  driving  force 
behind  a  disastrous  surge  of  population  growth. 

The  average  annual  level  of  recorded  gross  immigration 
from  1924  through  the  1960s  was  198,000.  Immigration  is 
now  over  a  million  per  year.   If  we  were  willing  to  bring  net 


NPG  is  a  nonprofit,  national  membership  organization 
established  in  1972.  Contributions  to  NPG  are  tax 
deductible  to  the  extent  the  law  allows. 

I  '  1 

Yes,  I  want  to  become  a  member  ot  NPG.  and  help  you 

work  towards  a  smaller  U.S.  population.  I  am  enclosing 
my  check  for  annual  membership  dues. 

 $30   $50   $100  Other 

Name  


Address. 
City  


State  Zip . 


Mail  to:  Negative  Population  Growth,  Inc. 

210  The  Plaza,  P.O.  Box  1206,  Teaneck,  NJ  07666 
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A  Port  rail 
n'l  the  I  Inited  States 
As  Spendthrift  I  leii 


csstm  by  Lewis  I  \  Latham, 

>  .!/(<  l.ltpiTs  M.lg.i:ilU' 


Lewis  II.  I  ;i|tli;im 


A  scathing 
commentary 
nn  the  squan- 
dering of  our 
A  merit  an  ft  >i 
tune.  Lapham 
uses  .is  exam- 
ples «'l  the 
habit  of  i'x- 
t  r  a  v  a  g  a  n  i  e 
suhjec  ts  as  diverse  .is  the  wor- 
ship "i  the  Kennedy  family, 
the  i.  hildishness  i  >t  the  media, 
and  the  rhetoric  of  environ- 
mcntalism.  raken  together, 
the  essays  examine  the 
pal  holog^  ni  selt-enc  hani 
meni  i hat  has  led  to  a  dis- 
solute foreign  policy,  .1  general 
Ionv  i>!  i ourage  and  humor, 
and  .1  Mc.kl\  i x  i  r x  . it  from  the 
idea  i  'I  demt  icrat  y. 

A  u  ise  and  comic  indie  i 
meni  of  the  postwar  genera- 
t  ii  >n 's  stew  ardship  » >t  t  he  na  - 
i  ion.il  estate. 


FRANKLIN 
SQUARE  PRESS 


looking  at  m\  feet,  drafting  my  heels 
disconsolately  as  I  occasionally  do  on 
rhis  hi,  11 !  ! ic<  a  use  of  its  gauntlet  > >f 
memories,  Inn  I  w  ill  look  up  for  a  sec- 
ond because  I  cannot  pass  that  win- 
di iw  without  think  ing  about  this 
u i mi. in  ( t lie  w  > niian  I  am  a<  tually 
ahoul  to  ki^s),  and  I  will  sic  these 
l>l, uk  jeans  and  Converse  All-Stars 
slipping  i'-,  through  the  hall  opened 
window,  the  screen  wrenched  oul  of 
lis  tr.ime.  [his  will  stop  me,  draw  me 
up  sh< ut,  and  1  will  simply  stare. 

I  will  realize  then  th.n  1  will  pass 
this  window  even  in  years  in  which 
she  is  i  pari  o(  my  life  and  she  lives 
elsew  here,  in  Sol  In,  and  I  w  ill  he 
sad  ''ii  these  onasions,  |im  ,is  I  ,uii 
sad  in  tin-  years  when  1  am  not  in- 
volved with  hei  L  ^n  ,i  variel  y  of 
missions,  both  aimless  and  purpose- 
ful, I  will  p.iss  this  spot  1  \  \  West 
Sixteenth  and  when  I  p.iss  |  will 
remember  and  be  sad  and  the  only 
tiling  worse  than  th.u,  t  he  only 
thirty  sadder,  will  he  when  I  forget 
and  .mi  s.k!  for  forgetting.  Sadness 
will  mark  the  period  with  her  and 
the  period  after  and  the  tune  in  be- 
tween, and  it  will  even  mark  a  lit 
tie  hit  im  next  first  kiss,  which 
perhaps  will  he  with  Eleanor,  who  is 
soon  in  he  divorced. 

Meanwhile,  the  drama  tit  the  rob- 
bery will  begin.  1  will  meet  Eleanor's 
eves  as  we  pass.  |oe  will  tall  into 
Nina's  apartment  through  the  open 
window.  Banging  his  knee.  Seizing 
the  stereo.  And  right  then  the  All 
state  representative  who  sold  Nina 
her  renter's  polie\  will  he  kissing  his 
wile,  and  his  daughter  will  be  kissing 
her  boyfriend  (in  a  Mustang  in  the 
parking  lot  at  the  Roosevelt  Mall), 
and  her  best  friend,  Alene,  will  be 
kissing  a  boy  named  Nick,  whose 
cousin  Ton\  will  be  benevolently 
kissmg  his  dog,  the  father  of  which 
Jog  (a  husky)  is  owned  h\  the  tirst 
councilman  of  Roslyn,  Long  bland, 
w  ho  w  ill  he  kissing  a  seventeen-year- 
old  boy  in  a  motel  in  the  next  town, 
the  father  of  which  hov  will  he  kiss- 
ing his  mistress,  Cairo,  whose  boy- 
friend is  hack  in  her  apartment  in 
Bay  Ridge,  actually  kissmg  Cairo's 
sister,  whose  boyfriend  has  gone  off 
on  scholarship  to  the  stare  school  in 
New  Pah:,  where  he  is  kissing  his 
icademic  adviser  (consensually  but 


even  so  inadvisably),  Kathei 
Miller,  Ph.D.,  who  has  kissed  sevt 
of  her  students,  as  she  herself  \ 
kissed  by  Leonard  Blandings,  t 
novelist,  who  was  tired  from  one  u 
versity  for  kissing  a  female  stud« 
who  was  herself  just  discovering  ti 
she  was  a  lesbian,  who  was  discov 
ing  that  nothing  was  fixed  in  herl 
that  .ill  was  drifr  and  erosion  and  t 
the  road  to  her  identity  would  he 
tered  with  broken  hearts  and  unf 
tilled  crushes  until  at  last  she  foci 
this  girl  at  the  C  .'lit  ( )lub  and  tl 
went  back  to  this  girl's  place  on  S 
teenth  Street  in  the  rr 
die  of  a  hli::.ird  anil  kiss 


'ut  before  all  that,  before 
these  things  happen  in  this  order  J 
in  this  way,  before  1  go  on  to  1 
others  and  you  do,  too  (and  pern 
in  this  way  you  and  I  have  sometW 
close  to  a  kiss),  /  have  to  kiss  Sus, 
the  woman  to  whom  I  have  pled; 
myself  for  this  brief  instant.  And  \ 
do.  Her  face  is  small  and  round, 
she  has  enormous  blue  eyes  t 
seem  to  say  that  all  the  stuff  you 
thinking  is  true,  melancholy  eves,  e 
with  a  sorrowful  determination,  £ 
she  has  lips  made  tor  kissing,  mi 
for  the  sympathetic  gesture,  made 
declarations  of  affection.  I  am  cl 
to  her  face  now  and  lacing  my  ting 
around  the  back  of  her,  the  bettei 
make  the  instant  irrevocable,  a 
i hen  I  am  grazing  her  lips  with  mi 
measuring  their  pitch  and  arc  a 
force,  and  then  we  are  falling  ii 
the  lassitude  of  kisses  where  1  am . 
ing  to  dwell.  W'c  arc  together.  Eve 
thing,  even  the  busted  lamp  above 
on  the  step,  and  the  job  I'm  going 
lose,  and  her  brother  who  is  going' 
die,  and  the  way  she  will  leave 
later,  and  the  apartment  that  will 
robbed,  and  the  people  spinning  i 
around  us,  all  this  doesn't  matter 
the  moment,  and  that's  the  wa 
prefer  to  remember  it,  before  our ! 
part,  with  her  roommate  cackling 
the  background  on  the  phone  w 
the  hov  who  first  made  her  dan 
Her  roommate  dancing  in  that  1 
wattage  as  she  talks  to  him,  that  f 
hoy,  pressing  the  light-up  burtons 
the  sentimental  jukebox  of  burr 
affiliations,  singing,  knowing, 
membering. 


A  DIVISION  OF 
HARPER'S  MAQAZINE 
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MORALITY 
PLAYS 

Singing  psalms  with  the  White  House 
Benjamin  DeMott 


cnoir 


EN 


I 

1  ^ate  last  July,  when  pet  >- 
h  >t  high  principle  gathered 
K •  in  Washington  tor  .1 
(/ire  1  louse  conference  on 
Caracter  Building  tor  a  De- 
le ratic,  Civil  Society,"  sto- 
ie  about  Bill  Clinton's  char- 
Bpr  were  dominating  the 
Es,  along  with  speculation 
b  it  how  many  milli<  ms  in 
>T;  ers'  tees  Whitewater  and 
feting  Ms.  Jones  might  wind 
f.ostmg  the  First  Familv  . 
1  conclave,  however,  wasn't 
b  it  the  "character  problem" 
J. he  person  m  the  White 
luse  This  was  a  White 
I'ise  conterence  about  build- 
Icharacter  in  us. 

he  host  was  the  Presi- 
Ets  deputy  assistant  tor  do- 
n  tic  affairs:  a  political-science  pro- 
ijor  named  William  A.  Galston. 
1  •  conterence  organizer  was  The 
firnmunitarian  Network,  founded 
l|99]  by  the  sociologist  Amitai  Et- 
Hli.  The  well  over  20c"1  character- 
n  ding  attendees  w  ere  toot  soldiers 
rAmerica's  mighty  army  of  worriers 
[Kit  our  declining  moral  fiber.  The 
nty's  commanders  were,  of  course, 
Misehold  names:  Pan  Quavlc,  of 
1  mantra  "Dan  Quayle  Was 
fjlht";  William  Bennett,  ot  The 
Iwc  oj  Virtues;  the  First  Lady  her- 

jj/amin  DeMott's  many  books  indudc  The 
werial  Middle:  Why  Americans  Can't 
Fnk  Straight  About  Class  (Morrow, 
W).  Created  Equal  (HarperCollins),  his 
aier  on  social  class,  will  appear  this  {all. 
H  must  recent  article  for  Harper's  Maga- 
a  tiiis  "Choice  Academic  Pork,"  which 
i|  -arcd  in  the  December  !W  issue. 


self,  concerned  about  the  "politics  of 
personal  meaning";  Peggy  Noonan, 
announcing  rhat  "the  New  Frontier 
of  the  Nineties  is  an  inner  one." 

The  White  House  conferees  con- 
sisted of  foundation  executives, 
school  superintendents,  "activist 
mothers,"  social  scientists,  church 
leaders,  youth  leaders,  air  force 
colonels,  congressional  aides,  high 
school  teachers,  and  front  persons 
and  lobbyists  tor  such  outfits  as  the 
Character  Counts  Coalition,  the 
Character  Education  Partnership,  the 
Center  tor  Civic  Education,  and  the 
Association  tor  Supervision  and  Cur- 
riculum Development.  Unlike  theii 
leaders,  they  were  not  celebrities;  but 
like  their  leaders,  thev  were  wicked 
worrywarts — handwringers  united  bv 
absolute  certitude  regarding  the  exis- 
tence ot  a  "crisis  of  values,"  an  "ero- 


sii  >n  i  >t  culture,  a  hi  >lc  111  the 
m< mil  i o me  1 1  hat  s|  get  1  ing 
bigger,"  and  so  on.  (I  was  there 
by  invitatii  mi.  ) 

The  announced  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  "deliber- 
ate" on  various  character-edu- 
cation proposals,  some  of 
which  w  ere  before  C  Congress — 
a  bill,  tot  instance,  appropriat- 
ing $6  millh  'II  t«  1  filial  lee  "the 
design  and  implementat  i<  >n  1 >t 
character  education  pro- 
grams." The  c<  inference  sL hed- 
ule  called  ti  >r  nn  iming  and  af- 
ternoon small  group  sessions  ,a 
the  Natii  mal  Press  t  Hub,  with 
speeches  afterward,  at  the  Old 
Executive  Ottiec  Building,  bv 
cabinet  members,  senators, 
and  ,i  possible  mvsterv  guest. 
(A  pre-conterence  mailing  pointeelh 
em'phasized  ih.it  Deput\  Assistant 
Galston  w  as  well  regarded  bv  the  First 
Lady:  "1  hllarv  Clinton  .  .  .  acknowl- 
edges that  she  has  been  most  influ- 
enced bv  the  writing  ot  \  aclav  1  lave! 
and  William  ( lalsti  >n.") 

Arriving  early  at  the  Press  t  Tib 
building  on  Fourteenth  Street,  1  was 
directed  to  a  top  floor.  Big  lobbies 
and  banquet  rooms  done  up  in  man- 
nish mahogany  and  high-glo>s  dark 
leather — an  early-twentieth-centur\ 
boardroom  look  suitable  tor  mag- 
nates, not  beat  reporters.  The  corri- 
dors were  tilling  with  dressy,  middle- 
aged,  mainly  WASP-tcatuivd  types; 
the  air  was  CI  iss  of  'v'  1 ,  liege  re- 
union prior  t '    -  en  on  -  drinking. 


"Oh.  really. 


,1 


ible-b 


reasti 


blazer  to  a  silk  floral  print  as  1  edged 
past  toward  Rcgi.stration.  "I'm  over 


I  nation  b>  Barn  Bliti  (  \V\  I  VI  I  I 
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The  CSesav:  heights 

To  Whom  Do  The/  Betong?  Cars §  ;raea  Survive  Wi< 


ali 


or  Israel  to  tecum  the  Golan  1  (eights  to  Svna. 


What  are  the  facts? 

Historical  Background — i'ii  •  Golan 
i 

ed  the  area. 

Syria  and  its  President — Syria  is 
[hi 

i  i  ..f ted  bj  the  '  S 
State  Departmeni  .is  a  narcotic-dealing 
and  terrorist  •— — — — ^— — — 


largest  narcotics  opetattons  in  the  world. 

Military  Security — The  Golan  is 
about  10  miles  wide,  with  a  plateau  on 
eithei  side  of  a  crest.  If  it  were  part  of 
Syria  it  would  be  less  than  1%  of  its  terri- 
toiy.  But  it  is  of  a  supreme  strategic 
importance  to  Israel.  Its  high  ground  pro- 
vides early-warning  capability,  without 
which  Israel  would  be  subject  to  surprise 
attack  l>v  the  Syrians,  lis  loss  would  oblig- 
ate Israel  to  maintain  a  state  of  readiness 
and  mobilization  that  would  be  economi- 
cally and  socially  untenable.  On  the  Golan 
itself,  there  are  only  two  natural  terrain 
bottlenecks  through  which  tanks  can 
advance.  Those  choke  points  are  defensi- 
ble- and  made  possible  the  repulse  of  the 
1400  Syrian  tanks  that  attacked  Israel  in 
the  1973  war.  But  with  the  Golan  in  Syri- 
"■"™   an  hands,  and 


state  Its  mam     with  the  Goian  jn  lsraelj  handSi  mrac|<ing   without  the 


Arabs  could  be  confident  of  defeat  and 
peace  would  be  preserved.  To  hand  the 


Western  influ- 

of  which  Syria  totally  rejects. 

Syria's  President,  Hafez  Assad,  is  a 
tyrant,  every  bit  as  cunning  as  his  Iraqi 
counterpart,  Saddam  Hussein.  Under 
Assad.  Syria  is  a  world  center  for  terror- 
ism. It  still  harbors  Nazi  bigwigs  who 
found  welcome  there  after  the  World 
War.  Few  doubt  that  Assad  was  the  mas- 
termind in  the  suicide  attack  on  the 
Marine  barracks  in  Beirut  in  which  241 
Americans  died,  and  in  the  explosion  of 
PanAm  flight  «  103  in  which  270  people 
lost  their  lives.  He  oversees  one  of  the 


radar  installa- 
t  i  o  n  s  that 
would  give 


Golan  to  Syria  is  a  prescription  for  war  and  Is/ael  Wdrnin8 
-  .,    .  .      ,,  of  any  military 

tor  Israels  destruction.  movements 

— —— — — ^— — — — — — — — — —  thousands  of 

tanks — backed  up  by  missiles  and  air- 
planes—  could  overrun  Israel  in  a  mat- 
ter of  hours.  The  Golan  does  not  make 
for  perfect  defense,  but  it  gives  Israel  a 
small  breathing  space  for  mobilization. 

The  Golan  is  the  source  of  over  one- 
third  of  Israel's  fresh  water.  In  1964, 
with  the  Golan  in  Syrian  hands,  Syria 
attempted  to  divert  these  headwaters 
and  to  cripple  Israel's  water  supply.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that,  given  another 
opportunity,  Syria  would  once  again 
attempt  to  destroy  Israel's  water  supply. 


The  current  Israeli  government,  in  its  keen  desire  to  bring  peace  to  its  people,  after 
almost  fifty  years  of  war  and  bloodshed,  would  seem  prepared  to  give  up  the  limited 
strategic  security  it  now  enjoys  by  virtue  ot  its  possession  of  the  high  ground — the 
ridges  of  Judea/Samaria  (the  "West  Bank")  and  of  the  Golan  Heights.  But  Israel  should 
not  return  to  the  "death  trap  borders  of  1967  or  anything  close  to  it.  In  order  to  sur- 
vive within  such  borders,  Israel  would  have-  to  rely  on  the  goodwill  of  the  Arab  states, 
all  ot  which  except  lor  the  cold  peace  with  Kgypt — are  still  in  a  declared  state  of  war 
with  Israel.  An  aggressor  will  attack  only  if  confident  of  victory.  With  the  Golan  in 
Israeli  hands,  attacking  Arabs  could  be  confident  of  defeat,  and  peace  would  be  pre- 
served To  hand  the  Golan  to  Syria  is  a  prescription  for  war  and  for  Israel's  destruction. 
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:  >mmunity,  we'll  be  Mink." 
iscreet  ly  my  hand  slid  soul  h, 
i  taging  in  my  backpack.  I  in 

1  the  history  of  the  ( character 
i tts  Coalition  into  the  C  'onter- 

Guide  and  browsed  as  I  lis- 

[l. 

lie  talk  around  me  sounded 
,  embattled;  there  u.is  much  use 
e  w  ord  "politics."  A  pert  ina- 
.,  diminutive  social  sc  ie n 1 1 si 
•d  Myriam  Miedzian  complained 
'there's  nothing  here  about  en- 
nment.  ,  .  .  These  kids  are  wired 
morning  to  night."  A  lady  from 
an  dwelled  on  the  completeness 
.■  indoctrination  prov  ided  by  her 
i  character-education  program 
local  "value-word  of  the-  week" 
scribed  everywhere,  including 
i|  cafeteria  place  mats).  Charles 
les  ot  Vanderbilt  University's 
dom  Forum  complained  that 
tit's  missing  tor  me  is  .  .  .  civic 
le,  the  public  square,  rights,  citi- 
taip  It  we  begin  there,  it's  easier 
! ,rve  c mt  the  r<  >le  ti  ir  sch< x >ls."  An 
lint-voiced  elderly  party  com- 
bed that  "there  are  no  students 
:"  and  praised  the  private  school 
!  in  in  Bath,  Maine — an  institu- 
)  in  which  "students  discover  the 
lose  ot  societal  values  tor  them- 
JS."  "The  way  you  really  teach 
es,"  said  this  gentleman  tmcu- 
ly,  is  by  giving  students  "a 
i  ice  to  expli  ire  their  i  >\vn  nature." 
Don't  give  me  paradigms,"  1 
:  cl  somebody  say  behind  me,  not 
Be  claiming  the  floor.  "I'm  sick  of 
Idigms.  Let's  do  it." 
o  anger,  no  raised  voices — but 
Indertone  ot  edgy  imminent  mil- 
Icy,  as  though  ir  went  without 
I  lg  that  enemies  close  by  were 
fling  tor  a  firefight.  What  ene- 
Is?  The  conferees  w  ere  against 
cl  ie  porn,  broken  homes,  getting 
ted,  rudeness,  laziness,  murder  in 
uischoolyard.  Who  exactly  was  for 
re  things?  Even  the  wildly  lett- 
:aing,  far-out  New  York  Times 
r  n't  advocate  divorce  or  school- 
Mi  slaughter. 

he  thought  came  th.it  the  poli- 
c  ( >t  perst  »nal  character  i  ir  persi  mal 
Mining  might  amount  merely  to  a 
ctics  ot  no  politics.  Nothing  in  it 
M longing  to  transform  all  public 
iSes  into  simple  matters  ot  good 


personal  conduct  versus  bad  —  to- 
gether, perhaps,  with  tear  ot  dealing 
with  the  demands  ,  >|  fairness  in  so- 
cial p>  ilicy. 

Sixties  hashing  had  resumed 
among  my  fellow  deliberators. 
Pulling  a  fresh  sheat  ot  documents 
from  my  backpack,  1  was  aware  ot  a 
new  restlessness  in  the  rows — a  re- 
action, maybe,  to  the  dismal,  shut- 
in  cell.  The  facilitator  began  push- 
ing harde  r  tor  consensus.  First  Lady 
quips  commenced.  "I  thought," 
said  a  front-row  wit,  "I  thought  we 
were1  just  going  to  hand  all  this 

along  to  1  lillary." 
■m  It  was  time  lor  lunch. 

.1  Everybody  from  Prince  Philip 
to  Ken  Burns  lias  lectured  in  the 
National  Press  Club's  storied  mile- 
high  banquet  room,  hut  the  place 
serv  es  a  lousy  meal.  Wisely,  the  con- 
ference managers  had  extracted  pay- 
ment tor  lunch  (SZt)  weeks  before. 
Chicken-like  pork  or  pork-like 
chicken,  gallons  of  iced  tea,  circular 
tables  seating  ten.  The  university 
dean  on  my  left  told  me  he  connect- 
ed "character  butts"  with  New 
Ageism — a  movement  that  interest- 
ed him.  The  young,  pretty,  elegantly 
dressed  utilities  rep  on  my  right  was 
uncommunicative. 

A  U.S.  congressman  who  had  au- 
thored many  character-education 
bills  was  the  main  speaker;  he  quot- 
ed the  wisdom  ot  "the  English  poet 
Wadsworth."  There  w  as  a  panegyric 
on  Sir  John  Marks  Templeton,  "the 
dean  ot  global  investing"  and  him- 
self a  character-education  guru.  Sir 
John's  "Laws  ot  Lite  Fssav  Contest" 
claims  to  provide  "a  unique  opportu- 
nity to  positively  impact  core  values 
lit  a  school";  his  honk  Discovering  the 
Laws  i>l  Life — free  copies  tor  ail  con- 
ferees—  contains  forty  weeks  ot  one- 
per-school-dav  moral  lessons. 
(Week  Twenty-Four,  Law  E:  "Kind- 
ness comes  back,  like  a  boomerang, 
to  those  who  are  kind.") 

No  mystery  guest  showed.  Relax- 
ing in  the  Press  (.  'luh  library  after  cc  't- 
tee,  1  admired  sunshiny  Washington 
spread  wide  below.  Outside  in  t he- 
lobby  two  air  force  character  builders 
were  discussing  their  uniforms.  One 
was  testing  a  new  Defense  Depart- 
ment model.  The  other  telt  the  ma- 
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!'<  «v i    1\,  and  the  two  had  a 
u:  • ;  r  e\|  icnsc  ot  the  re- 
,  >i  cred  leather  bench 
ed  into  quiet  tune 
■a      my  backpack. 

search  report:  the  current 
,ii  icrer-educution  boom  reflects 
noi  only  the  increasing  popularity  of 
doi  n>sd:i\  chatti  r  among  the  educat- 
ed  middle  classes  but  the  furious  ac- 
tivity ot  the  organization  called  the 
(  haracter  C  !ounts  C  Coalition.  The  hot 
doomsday  topic  of  the  moment  is, 
naturally,  schoolyard  mayhem.  "Why 
ch.ir.xici  education.'"  asks  a  Charac- 
ter i  !ounts  Coalition  handout,  and  it 
answers  in  taps  with  "A  FEW 
FACTS":  a  daily  average  of  16,000 
crimes  are  committed  on  school  prop- 
erty, a  fifth  of  high  school  students 
say  they're  scared  to  use  the  lavato- 
ries, 1  55,000  students  carry  firearms 
to  school,  and  so  on.  Kids  screw  up, 
so  goes  the  concept,  because  they 
haven't  been  taught  not  to. 

But  the  watershed  moment  in  the 
recent  history  ot  character  monger- 
ing  seems  not  to  have  been  some 
particular  eruption  of  school  v  io- 
lence or  children  killing  children. 
The  moment — described  at  length 
in  another  CC  handout — occurred 
two  years  ago,  during  school  vaca- 
tion, in  Aspen,  Colorado,  and  in- 
volved the  Twenty-Nine  (."haracter 
Counts  "Declaration  Signatories" — 
citizens  who  climbed  the  mount  to 
frame  a  new  covenant. 

Moses  at  Horeh  this  occasion  was 
not,  one  gathered.  Instead  of  a  single 
prophet  there  were  a  couple  of  rooms 
full — "values  education  coordina- 
tors," "character  education  special- 
ists," members  of  state  education 
boards,  psychologists  in  number, 
husinesspeople  (including  the  presi- 
dents of  Good  Idea  Kids,  Inc.,  and 
Sports  Learning  Systems,  Inc.),  and 
the  angel  of  the  entire  enterprise — 
one  "Michael  Josephson,  Fsq.:  Presi- 
dent  and  CEO,  Joseph  and  Edna 
Josephson  Institute  of  Ethics,  Marina 
del  Ray,  OA."  Turned  oft  by  the 
wordiness  of  Old  Testament  com- 
mandments, the  Twenty-Nine  chose 
People  talk  (their  six  "pillars" — re- 
spect, responsibility,  trustworthiness, 
caring,  fairness,  and  citizenship — 
were  all  one-word  jobs).  And  instead 


of  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  Goi 
the  mountain  speaking  out  of 
midst  of  the  tire,  the  printed  t 
scripts  were  filled  with  foxy  grat 
manipulativeness  and  stand 
brand  mulishness — people  cliggir 
tor  "religious  reverence"  as  opp( 
to  "reverence,"  tor  "persistence 
opposed  to  "perseverance." 


1 


MICHAEL  JOSEPHSON:  1  would! 
like  to  propose  instead  ot  "hone 
the  word  "trustworthiness  "  It 
volves  a  more  subtle  area,  somet 
,i  lack  ot  candor.  You  know,  pc: 
think  they're  being  honest  somen 
as  long  as  they  don't  lie,  but  si 
times  not  saying  can  be  a  betray 
trust.  We  can  embody  some  o 
things,  like  loyalty,  etc. 

DIANE  BERRETH  (facilitator):  C| 
now  are  you  guys  going  to  dis 
this.7  All  right.  Great.  So  the  coi 
sation  right  now  is  on  honesty  v 
trustworthiness  as  to  the  best  des> 
n >r  of  this  value. 

KEVIN  RYAN:  You've  got  down 
"work  ethic."  And  I'd  just  menti 
value  that  I  think  is  really  missirj 
American  life,  and  certainly  A  if 
can  schools,  is  persistence. 

SYLVIA  PETERs:  Perseverance. 

RYAN:  As  I  look  at  my  own 
dren,  one  of  the  things  I  want  t 
to  do  is  be  persistent.  Learn  ho, 
stay  with  a  task. 

BERRETH:  Okay.  That's  a  new  v 
you  want  on  the  list  ? 

RYAN:  Yeah.  You  might  put  it  ; 
alternative  to  the  work  ethic. 

BERRETH:  Okay.  Are  there  any 
ers? 

MIKE  CAROTTA:  It  was  on  or; 
these  lists.  I  think  it  was  called  St 
thing  about  "spiritual  reverencd 
something  to  that  effect.  I  wouldl 
to  propose  it  and  see  where  it  goel 

BERRETH:  Okay.  Do  you  want 
read  "reverence"  or  "spiritual  n 
ence"? 

c  arotta:  "Spiritual  reverence] 

Roughly  the  same  level  of  tal 
in  m\  small  group. 

In  addition  to  a  nascent  ape 
late  (the  Designated  SignatorU 

Mike  Carotta  is  the  former  direct 
religious  education  for  Boys  TownA 
braska;  Diane  Berreth  is  deputy  exec* 
director  of  the  Association  for  Supem 
and  Curriculum  Development;  Kevin  i 
is  director  of  the  Center  for  the  Advc 
ment  of  Ethics  and  Character  at  Be 
I  University;  Sylvia  Peters  is  a  founding 
tier  of  the  Edison  Project. 
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!\;pcn  Declaration),  Character 
iirs  has  Magnum  P.I. — Tom 
11'.  k — tor  its  "national  spokes- 
rf  It  has  more  than  titty  member 
dilations,  trom  the  American 
if  ition  ot  Te.K  hers  to  Little 
i  j  Baseball.  Opera 1 1 1 1 i  in  an 
i  1  budget  ot  $k\\000,  it  pro- 
d  an  array  ot  "Six  Pillars"  logo 
acts,  including  not  just  lapel 
is' >ut  patches,  posters,  "ethical 
i  it  bombs"  (wallet  cards  bear- 
jjiessages:  "Ethics  is  not  for 
if ."),  T-shirts,  sweatshirts,  hats 
$  works. 

IJ  because  the  signatories  were 
,t  in  the  ground  w  ith  selected 
I  5,  the  coalition  has  a  head  start 
Bang  character-education  mate- 
is -an  advantage  they've  eagerly 
)  ited  in  schools  all  across  the 
i  ry,  trom  Brooklyn  to  Tyler, 

<  Lone  Star  enthusiasm  is  espe- 
[i  high,  said  a  Wall  Street  Journal 

<  included  in  the  CC  package. 
<v  schools  declare  a  value  of  the 
Ih,  which  businesses  advertise 
i'signs  in  store  w  indows  or  on 
il  aids  along  the  highway.  Police 
krs  hand  out  baseball-style  cards 
r  ing  1 1  icir  |  k  i  ure-  on  the  troni 
i  leir  favorite  value  on  the  back, 
lometimes,  officers  riding  in 
i:  cars  will  turn  on  their  sirens 
Itop  children  for  doing  a  good 
!■  giving  them  a  certificate  that 
j.s  them  to  enter  a  school  rattle." 
|)St  important,  the  coalition  has 
Br  in  its  pocket.  Sixteen  senators 
representatives  were  primary 
gsors  of  a  Character  Counts 
2.  resolution  approved  by  Con- 
|  When  President  Clinton  pro- 
led  National  Character  Counts 
l  in  October,  he  said:  "1  call  on 
:  eople  of  the  United  States  and 
'  -  steel  groups  to  embrace  these 
:  'ore  Elements  ot  Character  (he 
fj:d  the  CC  pillars,  one  by  one] 
|o  observe  the  week  w  ith  appro- 

ceremonies  and  activities  .  .  . 
trat[mg]  these  Six  Core  Elements 
1  laracter  into  programs  serv  ing 

students  and  children." 
\       Character  Counts  has  clout. 

.r  the  afternoon  session  our 
i  had  a  new  facilitator  and  a 
'rapporteur,  but  no  large  change 
ibject  or  improvement  in  the 


nt  you've  been  studying  a  foreign  language  for  sev  eral  years,  you  know  tin*.*. i«  > 
doesn't  come  quickly.  It  generally  takes  years  to  master  a  language  ind 
an  ongoing  effort  to  maintain  proficiency.  Whethei  you  try  to  learn  a 
language  on  your  own  or  in  a  class,  with  language  cassettes,  computer  software 
i ir  textbt >oks,  s< ><  mer  or  later  every  c<  mrse  ends. .  .and  then  w  hat  di >  v< hi  d< ».' 

Oow  you  can  continue  your  language  study  with  Champs-Ely  sees,  Sc/wn  ins 
Land,  Puerto  del  Sol,  and  Acquerello  italiano,  internationally  acclaimed 
audiomagazines  for  intermediate  and  advanced  students  ot  French, 
C  ierman,  Spanish,  and  Italian.  Each  consists  of  a  m<  nit  Ely,  hi  >ur-l<  >ng  pn  igram  i  >n 
audiocassette,  accompanied  by  a  printed  transcript  with  an  extensive  vocabulary 
section.  Optional  study  supplements,  priced  separately,  include  innovative 
listening  exercises  and  grammar  reviews. 

Decause  they're  periodicals,  they  give  you  a  means  ot  honing  your  language 
skills,  month  in  and  month  out,  for  as  long  as  you  like.  And  the  unique 
radio-magazine  tonn.it  is  as  entertaining  as  it  is  instructive. 

Produced  in  Europe  by  teams  of  professional  broadcasters  and  journalists, 
each  edition  brings  you  news  reports,  interv  iews  with  fascinating  and  influ- 
ential people,  and  features  on  a  wide  range  of  topics,  including  politics, 
business,  the  arts,  cuisine,  and  sports  —  regular  insight  into  French,  German, 
Hispanic,  or  Italian  culture.  With  each  new  edition,  you'll  build  yi  nir  v.  icabulary, 
improve  your  listening  comprehension,  and  increase  your  "cultural  IQ,"  as 
though  you  w  ere  living  abroad 

0ONEY-BA<  K  GUARANTEE:  While  we  can't  promise  you  fluency  in  50  days, 
we  will  give  y<  >u  y<  >ur  m<  mey  back  it  yi  m're  n<  it  delighted  with  y<  >ur  first  edi- 
tion. Find  out  for  yourself  what  thousands  of  business  people,  educators, 
diplomats,  and  professionals  on  six  continents  are  raving  about.  Subscribe  today' 
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COMPLETE  HOME 
BREWERY  -  $79.95 


Includes  ingredients  for  your 
first  batch  "ol  delicious  beer 


The  Bier  Garten 


,  Lexington,  KY  40523 
\  800-549-BREW 


^free;  catalog  &  brewing  guide 


UNIQUE  C\m  IDEA 


Harpei  s  Magazine  has  opened  its 
library  of  rare  Kick  issues  to  its 
readers  just  in  tune  for  the  holi- 
days. For  prices  and  availability  ot 
issues  from  the  1960s  to  the  pre- 
sent, call  (111)  614-6508  or  write 
to:  Pack  Issues  Dept.,  Harper's 
Magazine,  666  Broadway,  11th 
Floor,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012. 


Don't  fret  iitxiiti  lliiii  obsolete  doorbell  iiml  never  miss  another  caller,  with. 

Wireless  Door  Chime/Pager 
System  only  $39t,3i 


•/  Hi  h  Si/  Inn 

nit  /i  u>!  inn/  tin, 

I  (Ills  I'll   (III  I  In 


lifts  ifllll  our  Rin^t'i  in 
hi  fhnihiihiU  iithhlinif 


■  Hut  read  this  ml  tor  an  even  better  deal! 
Tt  your  doorbell  has  slVn  better  days  .nut  it 
J.:,     i n n -4  is  ,i  hassle  and  an  expense  vou'd 


rather  avoid,  the  Wireless  Door  Chime/Pager 
System  is  tor  you.  Or  it  you  are  in  your  work- 
room, in  the  backyard  or  in  your  living  room, 
with  the  IV  going  ttill  blast]  tins  System  w  ill 
always  alert  you  Attach  the  pushbutton 
Ringer  on  or  near  any  door  Position  the 
c  hime  permanently  in  any  convenient  place  or 
carry  it  with  you  wherever  you  are  in  your 
home  or  office,  Its  pleasant  hell  sound  w  ill 
nevei  let  son  miss  any  caller  I  here  is  no  wiring  at  all— it's  all  done  by  1  M  radio  trans- 
mission, with  a  range  ol  over  1(H)  tt.  And  the  System  has  another  very  useful  applica- 
tion It's  a  Pager  lor  home  and  office,  c  arry  the  Ringer  switch  w  ith  you,  give  the 
(.  hime(s)  to  your  child(ren)  and  round  them  up  w  hen  you  need  them.  And  it's  a  god- 
send ot  course  w  hen  \  ou  have  a  sick  i  hild  at  home  or  anybody  w  ho  might  need  to  page  you 
We  are  the  foremost  importers  ot  the  Rodclvox  Wireless  Dooi  Chime/Pa^er  System  in  the 
United  s>iak's  and  are  therefore  able  to  bring  you  this  useful  product  tor  just  $39.95  per  set 
Hul  we  have  an  even  better  deal  Buy  txi'o  for  $79.90,  and  we'll  send  you  a  third  one,  with 
our  compliments  absolutely  I  KIT!  Never  miss  another  caller,  .mother  delivery,  and 
another  call  from  the  sickroom  ( lot  vour  Wireless  Remote  Poor  Chime/Paver  System  todav! 


I  IK  I  I  (SOU)  "ir-7-?b7 
,1  Day,  7  Days  a  Week. 


I  ui  uu.mtiU  orders  I100+),  call  Peaches  leffries, 
out  Wholesale/Premium  Manager  at  l-llsi  543. 
6675  <>r  write  her  at  the  address  below. 
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 185  Berry  St..  San  Francisco.  CA  94107 


.nr.  Colonel  David  Wagie,  dir 
ot  the  Air  Force  Academy's  C 
tor  Character  Development,  : 
nt  military  successes  in  addre 
via  "the  character  perspective 
"the  character  approach,"  unde 
"cases."  Differences  of  view] 
among  the  character  builders 
clearer.  Sitring  with  us  was  the 
ot  the  Character  Education  Pai 
ship,  a  former  school  superintei 
named  A.  John  Martin.  The 
nership  helps  communities 
consensus  within  themselves 
character  education;  it  doesn't 
hearing  precooked  virtues  like  ( 
acter  Counts.  Neither  does  the 
er  powerhouse  in  character  po 
the  Center  for  Civic  Education 
represented  in  the  room.  Lik 
Freedom  Forum  man  who  talk 
the  morning  session,  the  o 
seeks  to  revitalize  civics  educ 
— the  public  square,  etc. 

The  morning  notes  of  beleaj 
ment  and  pugnacity  lingered  dl 
the  clarification  of  differences.  A 
gument  started  over  what  to  call 
pregnancies,  one  conferee  lobby 
length  tor  "replacing]  the  word 
gitimacy'  with  'abrogation  of  pa 
responsibility.'  "  O 
disagreed. 


Y 


.our  mom  asked  you  not  t< 
with  your  bat  inside,  hut  you  du 
accidentally  hit  the  leg  of  a  table 
only  a  small  chip  ofj  the  table  ar 
might  not  nonce  it.  What  do  you  c 
I  was  mired  in  a  Character  C 
folder  of  curricular  materials, 
tivities  Preschool  1-6"  stn 
moral  problems  suitable  for  to 
cogitation.  Illustrated  ethical  sa 
tor  grade-schoolers  carried  echc 
Sir  John  Marks  Templeton  ( 
spect  is  like  a  boomerang.  If  yc 
spect  others  then  in  return  the1 
respect  you").  An  exhibit  ot  "pe 
al  dilemma"  writing  showed  1 
schoolers  honing  their  casuistic; 
titude  and  talent  for  self-lacerc 
Tuning  out  the  group,  I  read  ; 
Fred,  who  dropped  a  fly  ball  | 
championship  game;  life  was  ; 
ment  i  if  >  ipi  i<  ms  fi  >r  the  studen 
thor  of  this  piece.  /  could  tease  I 
like  all  the  other  kids,  I  could 
away  from  the  situation,  or  I  i 
stand  up  for  Fred.  If  I  joined  ir 


.v  I  to  ridicule  him,  I  would  hurt  his 
Jhjs  and  I  probably  wouldn't  feel 
I  ibout  myself.  Ij  I  wa/ktrd  mru\ 
I  r/u'  situation  I  would  be  ignoring 
hole  thing  and  approving  oj  u/mt 
her  kids  were  doing.  Ij  1  stood  up 
cd  I  could  stop  the  other  kids  from 
J  g  him.  I  had  a  tough  decision  to 
l  and  I  couldn't  decide  what  to  do. 
!  mple  diary  eni  l  ies  showed 
,3  rican  youth  struggling  day  b) 
)  -possibly  with  devilment  in  its 
e  nit  obedient  to  Teacher's  As- 
Inent —  to  heed  "at  least  one 
r  ethical  pillar/value." 
I  y  #1:  Today  I  was  patient  most 

•  time  with  my  family  and  other 
\e.  Although  I  was  patient,  I  in- 
limy  brother  about  ten  times.  1  his 
i  s  me  realize  t/uir  /  will  have  to  try 
r  nird  to  achieve  my  goal*, 
wiy  #2:  Today  I  wasn't  very  pa- 
r  with  anybody.  This  could  he  due 
\:k  of  sleep  considering  I  only  got 
it  v\  hours  of  it.  Even  though  I 
t  det  py,  my  courtesy  unproved.  I 
sinsulted  my  brother  six  times,  and 
Vi  apologized  a  couple  of  times. 
S  i\  #3:  Today  I  did  good  in  both 
lories,  courtesy  and  patience.  This 
|:  be  because  it  is  Friday  and  it  is  the 
ilay  of  school  before  the  weekend.  I 
leery  patient  with  everybody  and  I 
linsultcd  my  brother  four  tunes. 
.  iy  #-f:  Today  I  did  real  good  in 
[categories.  /  was  very  patient  with 

ybody  and  I  only  insulted  my 

icr  twice.  I  feel  good  about  myself 

use  I  was  kind  to  other  people. 

Ve  just  need  to  spell  out  the 
rersal  basic  values."  Feisty  Dr. 
'iam,  the  diminutive  social  sci- 
1st,  was  speaking  again.  "Spell 
.ii  out  very,  very  clearly-  Explain 
i  this  is  all  about  lying  and 
i  ting,  nothing  else.  The  basics, 
rr  allays  parental  tears." 

Ve  don't  have  a  consensus,"  s.iid 
1  id,  male,  back -row  voice. 

Suppose  your  student's  father  is 
idvertising,"  said  Professor  Ed- 
b1  Wynne  of  Illinois  University's 
dege  of  Education.  "What  will 
t  tell  him  about  lying.7" 

felt  a  flicker  of  anger.  Among 
I'Conterees  there  were  differences, 
Si  but  none  of  consequence.  They 
lcnew  themselves  to  be,  seeming- 
,  torally  superb.  And  the  hilarious 
u  scary  student  writing  samples 
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If  STONE  SOUP  had  been  mound  ■„ 
Bronte  sisters'  early  days,  they  surely  u  ■>■■•  ■ 
have  gotten  their  start  within  its  pay. 

PARKN TINli  V1  U.A/aM 

STONE  SOUP,  now  in  its  22nd  year,  is  the 
perfect  magazine  for  8-  to  13-year-olds.  Young  people 
love  reading  the  extraordinary  stories,  poems,  and  book  reviews  by  their 
peers  published  in  this  handsome  magazine.  Colorful  international  children's 
art  is  featured  in  every  issue.  An  Activity  Guide  encourages  budding  writers 
and  artists  to  create  and  submit  their  work.  A  great  holiday  gift! 

STONE  SOUP  is  published  five  times  a  year,  every  two  months  from  September  to  June 


□  1  yr.  $24      □  2  yrs.  $42     □  3  yrs.  $5S 
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Hill  my  OVISA  [  \1< 
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Exp.  date   

Cardholdei 
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(  ity,  State,  Zip   

□  Please  send  a  gift  card 
Gift  from  


P.O.  Box  83,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95063: 1  800  447  4569 


Henry  James's  Tribute 
to  a  City's  Ximeless  Spirit 


"Von  care  for  the  terrible  town,  yea  even  ft>r  the 
'horrible ,'  as  I  iuvi'c  overheard  you  Ctill  it,  or  tit 
H  least  think  it,  when  yon  supposed  no  one  would 
know.  .  .you  are  ready  to  follow  its  hypothetic 
dance  even  to  the  mainland  tind  to  the  very  end  of 
its  tether.  " 


n  Neiv  York  Revisited,  first  published  in 
Harper' s  Monthly  Magazine  in  1906, 
Henry  James  observes  tum-of-the-century 
New  York  in  vtviel  detail.  Although  written 
in  1904-19Q5,  when  he  returned  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  after  living  abroad  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  the  essay  is  as  pertinent  today  as  it  was  90  years  ago.  In 
this  volume,  the  text  appears  as  it  ehel  when  originally  published, 
and  is  enhanced  with  period  illustrations  and  photographs  and  an 
introductory  essay  by  Lewis  H.  Lapham,  editor  of  Harper's  Mag<izmi 


AVAILABLE  IN  BOOKSTORES  EVERYWHERE  OR  ORDER  THROU.H  Tl  It  H  \Ri 
BOOKSHELF  ADVERTISEMENT  ELSEWHERE  IN  THIS  ISSt  IE 


MAI  IA21NE 


FRANKLIN  SQUARE  PRESS 
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Black*  tom  Audo  Boom 

KKfcl 

1-800-729-2665 


Manikin  Records 

iiVe  are  pleased  ic  ar/1'  ..  c  VOLUME  I  of,     '  * 
THE  FAIRY  TALES  ci  THE  BROTHERS 

GRIMM.  This  3  CD  set  includes  seven  of  the  <Kp?> 
rest  affecting  and  magica  of  the  Tales,  in  rich, 
resonant  new  translations  made  especially  for  " 
these  recordings,  told  with  an  intimacy  and  sensitivi- 
ty certain  to  provide  your  children  -  and  you    hours  of 
listening  enchantment. 

VOLUME !  includes:  Hansel  and  Gretel  •  The  Goose- 
girl  at  the  Spring  *  The  Twelve  Brothers  •  Rapunzel  • 
Faithful  John  *  The  Golden  Bird  •  Rumpelstiltskin. 

(The  full  lexts  of  these  Tales  die  included  as  pari  of  the  3  CD  set  | 

The  3  CD  set  is  $38.00,  plus  $5  lor  S&H,  (NJ  residents  add  6%  sales 
•ax i  American  Express  credit  card  orders:  1  (800)  881-9109  or  mail 
check  or  money  order  to:  P.O.  Box  1719.  Medlord,  NJ  08055 

Manikin  Records  408  Eugenia  Drive.  Medlord.  NJ  08055  (609)  654-9088 


Sleep  Better  On  Air! 


Frustrated  With 
Your  Sleep? 

I  )d  you  coss  and  turn 
it  night?  (  am  seem 
in  find  ,i  comfortable 
position?  I  )oes  your 
I>.k k  ac he  when  you 
awake?  1  hese  are  signs 
(hat  your  mattress 
doesn't  support  you 
properly. 


Select  (  omfort's  patented 

■  ■ 


to  your  body's  shape 
and  keeps  your  spine 
in  its  natural  align- 
ment. And  that 
lowers  the  tension 
iii  the  surrounding 
muscles.  So  you  can 
sleep  comfortably 
in  any  position  and 
wake  feeling  great. 


With  Select  Comfort,  you  each  vet 
exactly  the  firmness  you  need 


Sleep  Better  On  Air 

A  Select  ( .omlort  Air  Sit 


HURRY! 

Call  for  Special  Offer 
Now  in  Effect. 


For  FREE  Video  and  Brochure,  Call 

1-800-831-1211 


Please  send  me  a  FREE  Video 
and  Brochure. 


Fh 


The  Only  * 

ittress  with  t 

ush  Biittoii  " 
■  »  ( 'antral 


Ph.. 


I  ro:  Select  Comfort  Corporation 
nion  LineN.,  Minneapolis,  MN  5544 

I  )ept.  3388j 


suggested  that  they  could  easily  M 
10  million  schoolkids  mouthing' 
same  jargon  tomorrow.  Was  there 
limit  to  the  :eal  of  the  right-min 
tor  battling  phantoms?  Did  the  i 
thorities  really  believe  that  tr 
own  absurd  moral  pretension1 
their  own  self-serving  public  p. 
cies — bore  no  responsibility  for 
tensive  social  behavior? 

People  of  principle  lament 
collapse  of  decorum  and  simultaj 
ously  vote  themselves  annual  p 
sion  subsidies  and  tax  exempt! 
in  the  tens  of  billions  of  dollar' 
funds  that  build  terraced  perches 
country  clubs  and  elsewhere,  fi 
which  to  observe  and  discuss 
decline  of  values.  They  read  v 
approval  attacks  on  mindless  n| 
reveling  in  TV  freak  shows 
thwart  every  approach  to  level 
equity  in  public-school  finand 
capable  ot  moderating  the  mind! 
ness.  In  the  space  ot  three  years, 
total  compensation  of  the  avef 
American  CEO  rises,  in  the  m 
of  the  age  ot  downsizing,  from  f 
times  to  ninety-three  times  tha 
the  average  factory  worker 
no  sign  of  an  executive  per 
mance  leap  (or  drop  in  worker 
ductivity)  to  match  the  raise. 

But  here  were  the  "goodie 
Emerson's  name  tor  the  self-conjj 
ulatingly  high-minded — "del ibe 
ing"  as  though  these  and  rel  ' 
sue  nil  realities  were  marginal 
unworthy  of  remark.  The  Asso 
tion  tor  Moral  Education,  the  Pc 
of  Light  Foundation,  the  Gir 
Project,  the  "Enough  Is  Enot 
Campaign,  the  Institute  on  Reli 
and  Democracy,  the  Resolving  ( 
flict  Creatively  Program,  Crit 
Linkages  Consulting,  Citie 
Schools,  Inc.,  Christianity  To 
Students  Taking  a  Right  Sti 
Children  Now,  the  United  Ch1 
ot  Christ,  the  American  Bar  As: 
ation,  and  scores  more — all  bat 
ing  on  the  same  obliviousness.  I 
giving  assent,  direct  or  indireq 
the  proposition  that  the  nati' 
decline  ot  respect  and  discipl 
having  nothing  to  do  with 
mounting  greed  and  egomarij 
the  privileged,  can  be  reverse' 
supplying  cops  with  value  cards 
teaching  upcoming  generations 


HARPER'S  MAGAZIK! 


Harpers 


T-Shirt 

Light  gray  cotton/purple  1«  >go.  Sires  L  or  XL.  $li 
Long  Sleeve  T 

Natural  cotton/black  logo.  Sizes  L  or  XL.  $16. 
Carry-All 

Heavy-weight  canvas,  drawstring  close, 
adjustable  shoulder/hand  strap  Natural  with 
black  logo.  $17.50. 

6-Panel  Twill  Cap 

Elastic  back.  Black  with  white  embroidery  $14. 
L'mbrella 

Oversized,  collapsible,  automatic  Black  with 
white  logo.  $12.50 


Please  send  this  i irder 
form  with  a  check  or 
money  order  (US 
funds  only)  to  Harper's 
Magazine,  Dept.  M, 
666  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY  10012. 
Please  specify  quantity 
and  size.  Allow  6 
weeks  fi  >r  delivery. 


SHIP  TO: 
STREET: . 


QUANTITY 


SIZE 

PRK  E 

$12.00 

1  size  onh 

5 1 7  50 

$16.00 

1  size  onh 

$14.00 

1  size  onh 

$12  50 

ITEM 
T'Shirt 
Carry -All 
Long  Sleeve  T 
Baseball  Cap 
Umbrella 


Buying  2  or  more  items?  Subtract  15% 

Add  applicable  s.iles  tax  lor  delivery  m  NY 
Postage  &  Handling  (up  to  $25,  add  $V55  / 
$25  01  to  $50,  add  $4.30  /  $50  01  to  $100,  add  $4  85) 

TOTAL  EN<  !  i  >SED 


CITY/  STATE / ZIP: 


12AM 


i 


\  J 


•  I  his  Wiii.  save  on  hold  •  Linger  in  I  •!..!.  n,  Paris. 

'  li 

( ireel  Kl  i  ■ 

.in)  olhci  ultra  i 

•I 
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Villas  International 


VIETNAM 

LAOS  ■  THAILAND  •  CUBA 
&  other  cycling  adventures 

Tour  prices  starling  at  $1  100 

800-884-ASI  A 


/  larder's  Magazine 
Spec  ial  Sec  t  u  >ns 

Harper's  Magazine  special  sec- 
tions create  just  the  right  environ- 
ment foi  <_;ilt ,  t ravel,  i u  market- 
pi  h  e  advertisers.  To  showi  ase  your 
I  :  luct,  business,  or  service,  call 
s|<ei  ial  Sec  i  urn-  Manager  Civic 
:  i  i  in,  (212)614-6534. 

I  larper's  Mag.i:nu- 


I  lie  in, in  s 
bust  -furt  h< 


price  o 

als  rc-n 


about  the  conference,  everyone  was 
fascinated — asked  tor  copies  of  r 1 1 < ■ 
agenda  and  process,  and  so  on  "Peo- 
ple came  up  r<  i  me  and  sai< '  '  \X  <  >w. 

1 1  e 

•i  m'c'llectu- 
tell  half- 
i  said  not  a 
■ss.  i  le  dec  lared  we 
[my  emphasis]  failing 
appropriate  moral  con- 
.i.-s,  habits,  and  raits  of  charac- 
:  to  the  next  gi  neral  ion,"  and 
i  reared  c  harai  tei  •  - 1 1 ic  at  ion  in  I  he 
schools  as  a  promising  solution.  lie 
dismissed  the  n<  >i  i'  >n  that  govern- 
ment  can  speak  i n  ac  i  effec  t ively 
against  greed  ("law   and  regulations 
cannot  adequately  protect  us  against 
selfishness  . . .")  and  saluted  the  (  Clin- 
ton Administration  for  its  concern 
with  "seedbeds  of  virtue"  like-  the 
family,  and  foi  "respectjing]  and  sup- 
porting! die  efforts  of  the  bipartisan 
'( "ha i .  k  ter  v  iounts'  (  Coalition  . . ." 

"Seedbeds  of  v  irtue"  a  true  soul' 
darkener  of  a  phrase— roused  the 
troops  ot  rectitude  to  an  ovation.  A 
long  line  of  congratulatory  subse- 
quently formed.  "I  love  what  you're 
doing,"  said  one  fan  to  Galston. 
"Love  it,  love  it,  love  it."  The  eu- 
phoria lasted  straight  through  ad- 
journment to  the  famous  Indian 
Treats  Room,  where  corporate  spun 
sois  were  kindly  pouring 
->        nice  Junks. 


r  a  while  it  was  comedy  and 
chaos  that  came  to  mind  when  I  re- 
flet ted  on  "(  li  ii. u  ter  Building  tor  a 
Democratic ,  Civil   Soc iety."  I 
thought  ol  the  kid  diarist  struggling 
to  mii  d(  wn  on  hr<  itherly  insults  and 
re  me  inhered  myself  suppressing  a 
Igle,  mid-session,  when  I  hap- 
pened upon  Ins  screed.  But  this  past 
l  ill  a-  the  big  "tin  character  builders 
rook  theii  turn  toward  brazenness, 
humor  tailed  hist.  Quayle  preening 
hi-  moral  plumage,  Clinton  ser- 
n   in  ring  i. .  the  Baptists  in  New  Or- 
is       aid  I  larlem.  Natural  enemies 
bad-mouthing  freedom  in- 
nsihly  vilifying  one  anoth- 
>re  1. 1\,  ing  it  down  that  he 
eedom  to  be  exercised 
i  rest i  lint,"  Bill  Bennett 
wn  that  "Christianity 


doe-  nor  endorse  unfettered  t 
dom."  There  seemed  to  be  new 
ish  in  (  ,'harles  Murray's  voice  a 
pitched  for  lowering  the  boon 
helpless  pregnant  teenagers. 
Yankelovith  was  all  nostalgii 
the  yesteryear  w  hen  you  coul 
ruined  for  life  it  you  had  a  bab\ 
of  wedlock.  Everywhere  ram] 
punit  ivencss  kept  escalating- 
sweeps  in  housing  projects,  y< 
curfews,  massive  prison-buili 
programs,  caning  proposals,  t 
strikes  and  you're  out,  two  years 
you're  off,  kill  the  deadbeat  c 
hang  smokers,  reach  by-the-n 
bets  necking,  lockboxes  on  TV 
jail  cells  ti >r  rappers', 

What  this  country  needs,  I've 
to  conclude,  is  a  good  counter  ti 
pillar  virtues.  For  openers,  try 
Never  take  a  value  card  from  a 
m  uniform  with  .1  blaring  siren. 
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THE  CLOSING  Ol 
AMERICAN  MINK 

Oblivion  comes  to  a  West  Virginia  coal  town 

EN  Andy  Yale 


I  he  ram  blew  in  i  >ver  the 
T  before  dawn  and  settled 
:  ih   in  Tommy  Creek 
i  r.  When  the  watchman's 
i  was  over,  he  set  our  in  the 
iiy  downpour  to  walk  the 
le  miles  into  town.  It  was 
irirst  rain  in  a  long  while, 
l|t  spattered  on  the  rocks  of 
[dry  creek  bed  that  paral- 
lel the  road.  On  the  far 
E,  the  coal  belt  ran  with  a 
jtant  rustle.  The  watchman 
ed  on,  past  heaps  of  shale 
'covered  with  grass,  past  a 
:  steel  tank  upended  in  a 
h,  past  the  sludge  p<  >hl1  and 
lllow  shotgun  shack  where 
:  me  was  sti rring.  1  n  the 
le  of  the  holler,  the  only 
gs  moving  were  the  ram, 
man,  and  the  c<  lal. 
Tien  he  reached  town,  the 
i  hman  sat  down  on  the  bench  in 
|t  of  Delia's  Tavern,  now  shut- 
td.  He  wore  an  acrylic  jacket  the 
it  of  new  rust,  frayed  blue  jeans, 
i  running  shoes  gray  with  coal 
i  From  where  he  sat  he  had  an 
instructed  view  of  downtown:  the 
if  office,  the  abandoned  game 
n,  the  playground,  the  second- 
ld-clothing  store,  the  burned-out 
jery.  Beyond  stood  the  city  hall, 
i  a  pair  of  empty  storefronts,  Kel- 
"] grocery,  and  a  two-story  house 
h  peeling  chocolate  paint  and  a 
i  in  the  ground-floor  window — 


ib  Yale  is  a  writer  and  photographer  liv- 
:  i  West  Virginia 


"For  Sale,  $100  Down,  $100  a 
Month.  See  Kelly."  After  a  long 
time,  a  car  drove  slowly  up  the  road. 
When  it  was  opposite  his  bench,  the 
watchman  gravely  raised 
his  hand  and  waved. 


T 


he  town  is  Rhodell,  and  it  sits  at 
the  center  ol  the  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia coal  scam,  one  ot  the  richest  in 
the  world.  Thirteen  years  had  passed 
since  I'd  been  down  here,  and  as  I 
drove  into  tlx-  coalfield,  I  entered  a 
landscape  1  could  scarcely  recognize. 
Restaurants  I'd  eaten  in,  places  I'd 
stayed  were  all  boarded  up  Twenty 
miles  west  of  Rhodell,  the  huge  tipple 
at  Itmann,  where  1,200  men  once 
worked,  was  rusting  in  silence;  the 


cluster  of  mines  i  hat  ted  u , 
closed.  I  even  h  >und  it  difh 
cult  to  pick  out  the  coal 
camps,  once  the  salient  and 
inescapable  feature  of  the  re- 
gion. The  oppressive  unifor- 
mity of  company  towns — w  ith 
their  identical  houses  in  pre- 
e  isc  r< iws  --had  been  l< >st 
w  1 1  h  i  n  a  |  umhic  <  >t  mohi  le 
homes,  pink  ears,  heavy  ma- 
chinery, and  plywood  shacks 
interspersed  at  random  among 
the  vestiges  of  the  older  settle- 
ments. 

1  had  expet  ted  dying  tow  ns, 
but  I  c  i  mldn't  rect  >ne  i  le  1 1  le 
c<  ml  inued  pn  iductii  in  of  coal 
with  the  mi  iribund  commu- 
nities  I  visited.  Automation 
in  the  mi nes  has  been  i n 
creasing — and  empl<  >v  menl 
declining- -since  the  mid-1950s,  but 
only  in  the  last  decade  has  the  eco- 
nomic order,  once  so  monolithic  it 
seemed  divinely  sanctioned,  met  its 
demise.  And  only  within  the  last 
year  or  so  has  ii  become  possible  to 
glimpse  the  lineaments  of  the  new 
Appalachian  dispensation. 

In  a  Logan  County  camp,  forty 
miles  west  of  Rhodell.  i  met  a  retired 
miner  named  Willie  Andersen,  who 
explained  the  changing  realities  of 
lite  in  c<  ial  ci  mi  it  i  \  "Ti  n.  1 1  '.ii  com- 
panies have  done  awav  with  the 
community  concept,'  lie  said  "The\ 
scattered  out  the  miners.  In  these 
camps,  everybody  used  to  know 
everybody's  son's  name,  everybody's 
daughter,  everybody's  cousin,  ,ukI  il  i 
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had  ;i  dog,  they  knew  what  my  d 
name  was.  Used  to  he  the  minei 
this  camp  would  fill  up  the  hall] 
on  a  Sunday."  Andersen  said  that 
mines  I'd  heen  looking  tor,  whii 
had  rememhered  as  being  in  or  i; 
the  camps,  were  now  located  dee,., 
the  mountains,  often  hehind  harl 
wire  fences  patrolled  hy  guards  \i 
shotguns.  "There  are  kids  in  the  c 
field  today,"  he  added,  "that  ur( 
they  see  a  lump  of  coal  go  down 
road  on  one  of  these  trucks,  d 
don't  see  a  lump  of  coal." 

The  primary  effect  of  the  new 
der  in  coal  country  seemed  to  be 
fuseness.  As  I  toured  the  coalfie 
drove  through  towns  with  no  st( 
no  restaurants,  no  hars,  no  gas 
tions,  once-thriving  towns  like  \ 
Cucumher,  Red  Jacket,  and  Skyg 
that  had  almost  ceased  to  exist,  i 
one  Sunday  morning,  in  the  stc. 
ram,  1  stumbled  on  Rhodell,  a  t 
well  advanced  in  the  process  ofjL 
becoming. 

I  recalled  my  first  visit  to  the 
in  1981,  when  a  photography  as|  .. 
ment  took  me  to  the  coalfield 
McDowell  County.  At  the  ti 
Main  Streets  in  mining  country 
full  of  new  cars,  the  taverns  \ 
packed  with  paying  customers, 
you  couldn't  hook  a  motel  room 
cause  of  all  the  surveyors  who'd  c 
to  town  to  map  new  coal  seams,  j 
the  real  heyday  of  West  Virginia 
mining  had  heen  four  decades  e; 
Tootsie  Farruggia  came  to  Rhode 
1948  to  work  in  a  movie  theau 
was  a  time  when  the  town  had  Iq 
give:  work,  opportunity,  money, 
citement.  When  Tootsie  and 
husband,  Charlie,  who  died  last' 
opened  their  garage  in  1951, 
were  competing  with  three  other 
ing  stations.  She  remembers 
brand  of  gas  each  one  sold.  A  sj 
white-haired  woman  with  bright 
eyes,  she  recited  the  words  that 
now  a  local  creed  in  Rhodell  (" 
was  a  booming  little  town")  ana 
called  with  distant  tenderness 
names  of  each  of  the  eight  grocc 
the  hardware  store,  drugstore,  je 
er's,  and  movie  theater.  In  her  n 
ory,  the  buses  arrive  again  in  Rh 
from  nearby  Pineville  and  Beo 
packed  solid  with  miners,  the  i 
walks  are  crowded,  the  store; 


r 


ei  ate.  In  chose  days,  she  said, 
>r  han  3,000  miner-,  worked  in 
1  Her. 

V:  warmth  faded  from  her  face 
;ej  I  asked  her  what  the  future 
Id  >r  Rhode]!.  "I'd  like  to  see  it 
kick  up,  hut  I  don't  believe  it 
1  she  said.  "Year--  ago,  lots  of 
n,  'orked  in  the  mine"-.  Nowa- 
td 's  mostly  mechanical.  Call  it 
)g'  ss  if  you  want  to,  hut  someday 
M  going  to  outsmart  himself, 
e  we'll  all  he  sitting  here  doing 

nothing,  with  nobody 

working  at  all." 

( 

J  uring  my  ten  days  in  and 
u  1  Rhodell,  it  rained  constantly, 
t  le  afternoon  the  clouds  van- 
e  and  the  skv  over  Rhodell 
h;l  a  shimmering,  medieval  blue. 
h  flooded  through  the  open  door 
D  la's  Tavern  and  lav  gently  on 
:  Drn  chromium  harstool  where 
w.  Cox  was  drinking  the  day's 
t  ?er.  Behind  the  har,  Delia  Mae 
iii  sat  with  her  daughter,  Dee 
e|vho  h.is  run  the  tavern  f<  t  the 
i.ve  years.  Bohhy,  Bud,  Jimmy, 
v  and  Bimbo — all  miners,  p.ist 
p;sent — gathered  at  the  har. 
iione  drank  Budweiser  and  di-- 
•sl  the  subject  that  preoccupies 
is  throughout  the  state:  the  fate 
d  United  Mine  Workers  and  its 
lent,  Rich  Trumka. 
|.vey  spoke  first:  "They  elected 
Iyer  president  of  the  UMW  a 
|e  of  years  hack,  and  it's  been 
A/hill  ever  since." 
'heard  he  was  an  ex-coal  min- 
'  'ella  answered. 

ISu  know  he  ain't  no  miner," 
my  shot  hack.  "Don't  act  like 
I  tVs  a  lawyer." 

I  around  him,  the  men  nodded, 
tl  wasn't  certain  whether  Trumka 
5  coal  miner  or  a  lawyer,  hut  she 
5  ire  of  one  thing:  the  union  had 
t  s  clout.  "Look  at  the  men  work- 
f  r  Maben  Energy,"  she  said.  "Six 
Hi  week,  ten  hours  a  day." 

sed  to  he  a  fortv-hour  week," 
b  said. 

{opposed  to  be  a  union  mine," 
li  insisted,  "hut  they're  working 
hut  a  contract.  A  couple  of  years 
)  ou  couldn't  get  a  miner  to  w<  irk 
hut  a  contract.  Contract  expired, 
">vent  home.  To  my  opinion,  the 


uni<  in's  just  abi  mt  g<  me.' 

Delia's  words  provoked  a  sudden 
silence.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
losses  the  town  has  sustained  is  the 
growing  disenchantment  with  the 
UMW.  Once  the  object  of  a  quasi- 
religious  veneration,  the  union  be- 
gan five  years  ago  to  rely  on  decen- 
tralized, "selective"  strikes,  a  tactic 
that  miners  blame  for  fragmenting 
the  workforce  and  producing  a  suc- 
cession of  weak  contracts. 

"Nowadays,  the  union  ain't  really 
a  force  in  the  mines,"  said  Bud,  one 
of  two  active  miners  m  the  tavern. 
"Twenty  years  ago,  it  I  was  working 
beside  a  union  man  and  I  was  mak- 
ing ten  dollars  an  hour,  they'd  shut 
it  down  right  then.  Now  you  got 
men  making  five  bucks  an  hour 
working  beside  union  men,  and  ain't 
shit  said.  You  just  keep  your  mouth 
shut  and  d(  i  y<  >ur  j<  ib." 

During  the  time  I  spent  in 
Rhodell,  the  phrase  1  heard  the  most 
often  (after  the  liturgical  "This  was 
a  booming  little  town")  was  "Please 
don't  use  my  name."  Talking  to  a  re- 
porter was  seen  as  risky  business. 
The  atmosphere  in  Rhodell  gave 
sudden  lite  to  old  stories  I'd  heard 
about  bad  times  before  the  union, 
when  company  thugs  were  the  un- 
questioned law  in  the  camps.  The 
thugs  are  gone,  hut  so,  perhaps,  is 
the  need  ti  >r  them. 

While  Bud  and  1  talked,  Dave 
and  Bimho  circled  the  pool  table. 
After  scratching  on  the  eight  hall. 
Bimbo  bought  two  beers  and  hand- 
ed one  to  Dave.  They  lounged  on 
the  bench  outside  the  tavern,  under 
the  blue  sky.  An  empty  coal  truck 
went  by  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  Dave 
took  a  pull  on  his  beer.  "The  heart 
of  the  coalfield,"  he  said,  and  they 
both  laughed. 

"Yeah,"  Bimbo  said,  "this  was  it. 
This  was  the  titty,  where  they 
sucked  the  black  gold  out  the  earth." 

Dave  snorted.  "Hell,  they're  still 
sucking.  Just  we  ain't  getting  our 
share  no  more." 

Bimho  and  Dave  represent  a  class 
new  to  the  coalfield:  ex-miners  in 
their  forties  who  w  ill  never  dig  coal 
again.  Lacking  the  twenty  years  m 
the  mines  required  to  earn  an  insur- 
ance card,  they  have  no  health 
coverage.  They  will  never  receive 


■ 

Ten  years  ag; 

fifty  w<  uking  mint  ■ 

( >t  a  pi  ipular  i.  m  o|  iK  uii  f, 

dred.  Ti  'day,  Biml  >  • 

study. ,  can  name  (■  >ur,  an  1  i  >;  • 

those  is  currently  laid  •  'it. 

In  the  last  decade.  Rh.  >d<  ii  h  - 
completed  the  shift  from  a  ->>  ■! ici i  • 
working-class  community  ro  a  pLec 
where  virtually  everybody  gets  some 
sort  of  monthly  cheek  without  hi: 
ting  a  lick.  The  town's  mayor  esti- 
mates that  98  percent  of  his  con- 
stituents are  on  welfare  or  a  pension 
This  steady  hut  limited  cash  flow 
keeps  Rhodell's  tew  businesses  bare- 
ly solvent,  hut  as  older  pensioners 
die  oft  and  the  generation  now  in  its 
forties  ages,  even  this  w  ill  drv  up. 

Although  cheap  foreign  coal  has 
given  West  \  irginia's  product  a  run 
tor  its  money,  unemployment  in  the 
coalfield  today  is  not  linked  to  low- 
demand,  thanks  to  falling  wages 
and  steady  orders  from  public-utility 
companies.  Nor  are  the  current 
woes  the  result  of  depletion,  for 
though  the  best  scams  have  been 
mined,  extensive  reserves  of  high- 
quality  coal  remain.  Men  like  Bim- 
ho and  Dave  are  idle  because  of 
complex  structural  changes  in  the 
industry.  When  automation  made  it 
possible  to  operate  with  smaller 
crews,  huge  producers  like  A.T. 
Massey  and  Island  Creek  turned  the 
actual  production  of  coal  over  to  lo- 
cal contractors  while  retaining  title 
to  their  coal  lands  and  tipples.  The 
trend  has  accelerated  in  the  hist 
decade,  making  smaller  mines  the 
rule.  The  contractors  get  the  "easy 
coal"  and  told  up,  usually  within 
seven  to  nme  years.  The  larger 
mines  of  yore  often  produced  for 
fifty  years.  And  mines  that  once 
employed  500  men  now  require 
fewer  than  100.  Statistics  reflect 
these  changes  neatly  In  the  1950s 
coal  accounted  tor  25  percent  of 
West  Virginia's  jobs.  Today,  the  fig- 
ure is  4  percent — yet  more  tonnage 
is  mined  now  than  forty  years  ago 

As  the  rigid  order  of  the  industry 
has  fragmented,  rh..  impact  has 
been  felt  throughout  the  coalfield 
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Wiisthof-Trident 

(>"  Cook's  Knife  $fr5  $  W.9 
Classic,  While  <  /.i>s/<  or  Grand  Pri 


Professional 
Cutlery  Direct 
(800)  859-6994 


Few  Gifts  Show  Your  Good  Taste  I 
While  lasting  So  Good 

A  Gift  Subscription  m  the  Uncharted 
Grounds  Colfee  Club  will  unveil  d  world 
of  rich  flavor  (or  your  friends  or  clients 

Besides  the  pure  pleasure  ol  great 
tasting  coffee,  they  experience  the  fun 
ol  anticipating,  wondering, 
and  finally,  opening  "> 
each  month  s  beautifully  w>5^*i 
wrapped  selection  C^_^) 
And  each  time,  x      , " 

they  II  have  you 
to  thank 

1-800-242-2226 
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Stuck  on  a  hard  one? 

I  >  *\ 

CrossAJyzer'"  software 
solves  puzzles-crosswords, 
acrostics.anagrams.  Just  the  hard 
parts  CrossAlyzer'"  knows  languages, 
sports,  theater,  the  Iliad,  botany  and 
slang,  to  mention  only  a  few.  The 
closest  thing  to  it  is  a  brain. 
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POBox5125-h  Gai  tsville  FL  32802 


NATURAL 


SPIRIT 


i0(T»  ADDITIVE -FREt 
NAfURAt  rOBACCOS 


NATURAL  AMERICAN  SPIRIT 
tobacco  3nd  cigarettes.  100% 
free  of  chemical  additives.  If 
you  use  tobacco  the  way 
Native  Amencans  intended,  or 
if  you  smoke  out  of  choice 
rather  than  habit. ..here  is  an 
alternative  you  should  try.  By 
sending  $  I  for  each  sample 
pack  of  your  choosing— 
FILTER;  NON-FILTER; 
FILTER-MENTHOLATED; 
AND/OR  POUCH  OF 
LOOSE  TOBACCO-you 
certify  that  you  are  of  legal  age 
to  puichase  tobacco  products,  and  we'll  ship  your  sample 
older  the  day  we  receive  it.  Please:  No  request  foi  multiples 
of  the  same  item.  POB  25140,  Sample  Request  Department 
HARPI2,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87504.  Charge  telephone  sample 
orders ($4.00) to MC/V  (800)-332-5595 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Quitting  Smoking 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Senous  Risks  to  N6ur  Health 
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—  'Victoria  11 


Ladies  is  your  Man  an  Eternal 
Boy?  If  so,  and  you  would  like 
to  make  him  the  proper 
gentleman,  then  we  offer  a 
beautiful  full  color  catalog  to 
assist  you.  Great  art,  clothing, 
books  and  quality  traditional 
implements.  Catalog  $5,  TNV, 
2315-B  Forest  Dr.,  Suite  68H, 
Annapolis,  MD  21401.  CC 
orders  1-800-778-7428. 
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NEW  ORLEANS 

The  World  of  Books  Shipped  Tax-Free 
( Free  Shipping  on  5  or  more  books!) 
Electronic  Catalogs  Available 
We  ship  worldw  ide 
Visa/  Mastercard/  A  MEX/Discover 
e-mail  :  books2@aol.com 
1-800-542-7466 
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Balinese 
Silver  Jewefyi 

is  exquisitely  hand-crattea 
reasonably  priced,  and  ma  I 
a  terrific  holiday  gift,  it 


Over  30  styles  of  Earrings,  Bra 
Hairclips,  Necklaces,  and  Bro 
Call  toll-free  for  a  free  cata| 

1  (800)  556-371 

SUNSILVER  IMPORTS 

1032  Irving  Street,  Box  2t 
San  Francisco,  CA  94121 
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We  Challenge  You  1 

"BEAT  THE 

C0MPETITI0 

The  Game  of  Sales  Strateg 

f 

$  Fly  dnd  drive  around  the  U.S 
Canada  to  find  out  how  to  "E 
Tl  IE  COMPETITION"  and  b 
winner  with  this  board  game 

$  Great  fun  for  teenagers  and  < 

$  Only  $25  plus  $3.00  S/H  (NJ 
dents  -  add  $1 .50  state  sales 

To  order  a  game,  phone: 
1-800-835-2246  ext.  9  | 

For  a  free  flyer,  write:  } 
Compete!  Games 

472  Branch  Ave. 
Little  Silver,  NJ  07739 
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For  the  Twelve  Months  of  Christmas 
My  True  Love  Gave  to  Me  .  .  . 

Panty  of  the 
Month, 

Panty  Claus  is  coming 
to  town!  Enroll  for  3, 
6,  or  12  months  and 
Santa  will  send  one 
designer  panty  each  month 
to  her  doorstep-perfumed, 
gift  wrapped,  and  enclosed 
with  a  personal  note. 


This  delightful  gift  of  romance 
has  been  profiled  by  CNN.  MTV, 
USA  Today  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

24 -hr.  information  hotline 

1-515469S800 

( hnstmiLs  orders  tnkm  thru  Dec  22nd 


The  handful  of  large  producers  has 
given  way  to  a  constantly  shifting 
proliferation  of  small  contractors, 
who  bear  responsibility  for  paying 
the  miners'  UMW  benefits.  Con- 
tractors frequently  go  bankrupt, 
leaving  huge  debts  and  unpaid  ben- 
efits. It's  a  process  that  leaves  men 
like  Dave  and  Bunk  >  our 
w  in  the  C<  ild. 

An  the  hack  booth,  Bud  and  his 
old  friend  Ronny  sar  talking  about 
Taul  Kizer,  owner  of  Maben  Energy, 
which  run-  the  tew  mine-  -till  oper- 
ating around  Rhodell.  "Paul  Kizer 
got  a  big-ass  house  on  Flat  Top 
Lake,"  Ronny  said. 

"Got  to  give  the  man  credit,"  Bud 
added.  "He's  a  genius.  You  talking 
billions." 

"And  it  he  goes  bankrupt,  you 
can't  touch  hi-  money,"  Ronnv 
called  over  hi-  -boulder  as  he  -rood 
up  to  play  the  w  inner  at  eight  ball. 
"You  understand  what  I'm  saying.7" 

Bud  nodded.  At  twenty-two,  he 
ha-  been  a  miner  tor  three  years.  He's 
become  accustomed  to  frequent  lay- 
offs, to  eighty-hour  week-,  to  getting 
beat  out  of  hi-  pay  when  a  mine 
clo-es.  When  the  contractor  he 
worked  for  closed  two  years  ago,  the 
company  owed  him  overtime  and  v  a- 
cation pay,  about  $6,000  altogether. 
He  got  a  check  in  the  mail  from  the 
labor  board  last  month  tor  $476. 
He'll  never  see  the  rest  of  the  m<  mey. 

"The  coal  companies  say  they 
ain't  doing  SO  good,  but  there'-  -till  a 
lot  of  money  being  made,"  Bud  ob- 
served. "In  the  la-t  ten  years,  they 
made  a  billion  dollar-  coming  out  of 
this  holler."  He  paused.  "And  this 
town  la-t  year  got  Si 00  in  taxes  tor 
the  coal  that'-  been  through.  And 
look  at  it — it'-  a  dump." 

Ronnv  drifted  back  from  the  pool 
table.  "This  town  -  gonna  be  a  dead 
motherfucker  before  long.  When  this 
bar  clo-e-,  all  you're  going  to  have  i- 
a  little  bitty  -tore  with  coal  trucks 
running  over  the  top  of  it."  (Within 
a  tew  week-  of  my  visit  Delia'-  Tav- 
ern did  indeed  close  lt- 

1-^        door-  tor  the  last  time.) 
_aul  Kizer  is  a  local  boy  made 
good,  a  former  schoolteacher  turned 
government  mine  inspector  who 


ended  up  run m 

Ti  mum  (  !rei  I 

eratu ins  at  \V\ v  > 

has  fallen  on  hard  i  .•  > 

despite  curreni  !  nl.ni| 

tinues  to  operate  Maben  hiii 

Miners  in  Rhodell  view 
w  ith  a  mix  i  >t  tear,  anger,  an  I  • 
tant  admiratii  m.  One  of  the  few 
ible  symbols  of  the  fortune  >nil 
made  in  coal,  his  ostentatious  life- 
style has  caused  people  m  Rhodell 
to  become  deeply  cynical  of  co  il 
companies  and  their  constant  com- 
plaints about  tight  economics.  .And 
many  people  wondered  about  the 
exact  relationship  between  P. ml  Kiz- 
er, Maben  Energy,  and  W  estmore- 
land G  >al. 

When  Paul  Kizer  left  his  job  a-  a 
mine  inspector  in  the  late  1970s,  it 
wa-  to  take  over  the  operation  of 
Westmoreland's  tailing  Maben  mine. 
He  managed  that  property  so  suc- 
cessfully that  Westmoreland  soon 
gave  him  other  leases.  All  the  coal 
lands  around  Rhodell  were  once 
Westmoreland  properties,  but  by  the 
early  Eighties,  various  companies 
owned  by  Kizer  were  doing  the  actu- 
al mining.  The  coal  wa-  sold  it  the 
East  Gulf  tipple,  which  Maben  ac- 
quired from  Westmoreland.  Mam 
local  people  suspected  that  Kizer  was 
just  a  front  man  and  that  Maben  En- 
ergy  was  nothing  more  than  West- 
moreland Go.il  in  drag.  Bv  having 
Kizer  handle  production,  Westmore- 
land wa-  able  to  duck  UMW  con- 
tractual commitments. 

Kizer  i-  notorious  tor  shunning 
publicity;  numerous  call-  to  hi-  office 
yielded  no  reply.  Unable  to  meet  the 
man  himself,  1  thought  I'd  observe 
him  through  the  shadow  he  casts,  by 
taking  a  look  at  one  of  his  properties, 
the  mines  at  the  head  <  >t 
T  >mmv  Greek  hi  'Her. 
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he  road  starts  at  City  Hall,  runs 
three  miles  up  Tommy  Creek,  and 
dead-ends  at  the  bathhouse  of 
Stonev  Goal  Company  =1  Mine.  The 
bathhouse  is  a  grim  cinder-block  rec- 
tangle, without  windows,  painted  a. 
dirty  brown.  It  sirs  on  an  open  Hal 
strewn  with  a  welter  of  junk-ma- 
chine parts,  hydraulic  nose,  huge 
pipes,  an  engine  block,  rusting  cable. 
The  day  I  visited,  black  puddles  dot- 
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Sensual 
Products 
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How  to  Older  them 
without  emb?  .ssment. 

How  to  use  them 
without  disappointment. 

It  you've  been  reluctant  to  purchase 
sensual  products  through  the  mail, 
we  would  like  to  otter  you  three 
thing-'  that  might  change  vour  mind 

1.  We  guarantee  your  privacy. 
Everything  we  ship  is  plainly  and  se- 
curely wrapped,  with  no  clue  to  its  eon- 
tents  from  the  outside  All  transactions 
are  strictly  confidential,  and  we  never 
sell,  rent  or  trade  any  customer's  name. 

2.  We  guarantee  your  satisfaction. 

If  a  product  is  unsatisfactory,  simply  re- 
turn it  tor  replacement  or  refund, 
v  We  guarantee  that  the  product  you 
choose  will  keep  giving  you  pleasure. 
Should  it  malfunction,  simply  return  it 
to  us  tor  a  replacement 

\\  h. it  :  -,  (he  \andria  (  ollei  tion? 

It  is  a  very  special  collection  of  the 
finest  and  most  effective  sexual  products 
from  around  the  world  It  is  designed  for 
the  timid,  the  bold,  or  for  anyone  who  has 
ever  wished  there  could  be  something 
more  to  their  sensual  pleasures 

The  Xandria  ( .old  C  ollection  celebrates 
the  possibilities  tor  pleasure  you  each 
have  within  Send  tor  the  Xandria  Gold 
Edition  C  atalogue  It-  price  of  S4.00  is 
applied,  in  lull,  to  vour  tirst  order 

Write  todav  You  have  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  lose,  and  an  entirely  new  world  of 
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I  he  Xandria  C  ollection,  Dept. 
P.O.  Box  31039,  San  Francisco,  CA  94131 

I'ltu-t-  wnd  mc  In  lir-l  class  mail,  the  Xandria  Gold 
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ted  the  obsidian  mud.  A  bank  ol 
transformers  hummed  inside'  a  chain- 
link  fence.  Near  the  mine  portal,  a 
c<  nvevor  dumped  coal  onto  a  grow- 
ing pile.  Other  conveyors  moved 
coal  onto  ,i  belt  he. id.  Everywhere 
machinery  was  running,  but  nor  a 
single  person  \v;is  in  sight. 

The  portal  ol  the  mine  is  a  rectan- 
gular hole  in  the  cliffside,  batch  tour 
feet  high,  troni  which  two  lines  ot 
track  emerge.  There  is  no  sign  or 
emblem  to  denote  this  meager  open- 
ing as  a  fount  of  wealth,  no  indica- 
tion that  it  gives  access  to  a  Stygian 
darkness  in  which  men  labor  six  clays 
a  week,  ten  hours  daily,  in  contra- 
vention of  UMW  rules,  though  this 
is  nominally  a  union  mine.  Like  the 
conveyors,  transformers,  and  fan  mo- 
tors running  ceaselessly,  the  hole  in 
the  cliff  displays  no  connection  to 
the  world  ot  men. 

The  mine  office  was  also  deserted, 
a  spartan  room  dominated  by  what 
first  appeared  to  be  an  outsized  city 
map  but  was  actually  a  complex 
schematic  of  the  mines.  Unnerved 
by  the  absence  ot  people,  1  crossed 
to  a  neighboring  building  with  big 
garage  doors,  the  repair  shop  tor  the 
mine's  equipment.  Here,  surrounded 
by  wrenches,  electrical  fittings, 
racks  of  nuts  and  bolts,  huge  banks 
of  batteries,  and  oxyacetylcnc  tanks, 
I  found  a  lone  man.  Gray-haired 
and  wearing  gray  coveralls,  he  was 
repairing  a  high-tension  cable  with 
a  pocketknife,  a  screwdriver,  and  a 
roll  ot  black  tape. 

He  was  called  Mouse,  and  his  job 
was  to  oversee  the  shop  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  mine's  operation.  Deliver- 
ies arrived  in  steady  succession, 
truckloads  of  root  bolts,  acetylene 
gas,  rebuilt  electric  motors,  each  ac- 
companied by  an  invoice  tor  Mouse 
to  sign.  It  takes  $10,000  a  day  in 
supplies  to  run  this  mine,  he  said. 

Mouse  worked  in  a  continuous 
tlux,  dancing  from  repair  jobs  to 
invoices  to  the  bank  of  tour 
antique  radio  telephones  that 
squawked  erratically  from  the  wall 
behind  his  desk.  He  was  in  touch 
with  the  various  crew-  under- 
ground, with  the  truck  that  patrols 
the  outside  belt  lines,  and  with  the 
end-loader  crew  working  the  scat- 
tered coal  stockpiles.  The  tele- 


phones crackled  constantly  I 
breakdowns:  smoking  motor, 
bad  breakers.  Voices  erupti 
outrage  into  the  room — "Y 
going  to  have  to  put  some  r< 
in  this  belt  It's  dumping  co 
the  damned  ground!"  Mouse  d 
softly,  yelled,  "Okay,  chief,"] 
the  handset,  paged  som 
named  Eddie  on  another  pl- 
ane! returned  to  the  battery  ch' 
he'd  been  tinkering  with. 

Within  a  few  minutes,  the  t 
came  banging  out  of  the  mine  ]! 
like  something  in  a  1930s  car  U 
Tainted  white  and  blue  and  smi 
with  rock  dust,  the  vehicle  1 
whimsical  quality  that  was  enh: 
by  the  operator  sitting  crossw 
the  direction  of  travel,  a  htt! 
lever  in  front  of  him  serving  asi 
brake  and  throttle.  In  motior 
machine  had  the  anachror 
charm  of  a  tin  windup  toy  from 
em  Europe. 

The  motor  clanked  throug 
garage  door  Mouse  had  thrown 
and  halted  before  a  battery  ch| 
While  Mouse  hooked  the  char 
the  motor's  battery  bank,  a  m 
man  hauled  himself  out  of  the 
ator's  seat.  Eddie,  the  mine 
seemed  to  thrive  on  the  atmos 
of  boundless  chaos  in  whic 
moved — the  faithless  machine: 
were  always  breaking  down  an 
belt  that  needed  constant  watc 
He  came  out  of  the  mine  at  M 
call  to  deal  with  the  belt  line's 
rebellion,  bringing  the  motor 
ed  to  take  the  second  shift  do'j 
work. 

The  shift  began  to  drift  in 
man  at  a  time,  until  they  we 
standing  around  the  motor, 
-hop  crackled  with  a  proletaria 
ergy,  a  manic  display  of  high  s 
talking,  joking.  Although  mc 
these  seemingly  vigorous  mei 
chronic  health  problems — 1 
lung,  silicosis,  arthritis,  bac 
juries — there  was  a  huge  diffe 
in  mood  between  these  miner 
the  townspeople.  A  union  mir 
here  makes  about  $  1  7  an  houf 
a  nonunion  "outside  man" 
Mouse  clears  $10  or  $12,  but  it 
work  itself — not  the  money- 
keeps  them  here. 

Suddenly,  without  a  signal,  ( 
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E'ilfJ  into  the  motor.  Mouse 
H\  rite  ^;ir;i^e  door  open,  and 
1;  whistling  buzz  the  motor  dis- 
:.  red  into  the  in i ne  port  .1 1 . 
1  1!  arrived  at  the  coal  lace,  the 
tj  tifr  was  waiting  to  be  shuttled 
;j'7aiting,  too,  in  rare  idleness, 
i  e  continuous  miner.  Seeming- 
i  -mbled  trom  a  paddlewheel,  a 
:1  dustpan,  and  a  bucket  of 
,i|  s,  this  is  t he  111  a c h  1  ne  thai 
I  the  Tommy  Creek  0prr.1t  ion 
■1  ible.  With  a  single  operator,  it 
1  imultaneously  perform  tasks 
t  nee  kept  ten  men  busy.  Before 
T|ani:ation,  coal  was  undercut, 
1  I,  fragmented  with  explosives, 
iliand-loaded  into  railcars.  Now 
itary  cutters  do  all  the  work  at 
;  They  chew  into  the  coal  with 
li  ndous  power,  forcing  the  min- 
bnto  a  conveyor  beneath  the 
cine,  which  empties  unto  ,1  belt 
Og  to  the  surface.  As  low -tech 
t  '  mine's  other  equipment,  the 
.1  am  us  miner  operates  in  an  at- 
Jfaere  turbid  with  dust,  wrench- 
■hise,  and  imminent  danger.  It  is 
jncommon  for  the  coal  scam  to 
Jise  onto  the  machine.  When  a 
1 1  r«  >ot  fall  at  Tommy  C  'reek 
H  a  continuous  miner,  onlv  the 
■canopy  over  his  scat  sav  ed  the 
itror.  Fellow  workers  dug  him 
:  11  an  hi  air;  it  n h >k  nit ire  than 
l/eeks  to  extricate  the  machine, 
fter  the  second,  shitt  had  depart- 
i  ie  holler  around  the  portal  was 
3i  flooded  by  the  relentless 
il  of  machinery,  hulled  by  that 
(  anical  hum,  I  searched  the  sur- 
Idings  tor  signs  of  the  post- 
Istrial  age  and  found  none, 
te  didn't  seem  to  be  a  floppy 
1  >n  the  site,  let  alone  computer 
rs  or  videographics  displaying 
plimensions  of  the  coal  scam — 
Ingh-tech  paraphernalia  I'd  ex- 
fed.  Nor  was  coal  being  taxed 
1  the  mine  t<  1  the  tipple;  11  was 
1  ng  the  trip  on  a  motorized  belt 
1  nade  of  rubber  and  steel. 
ie  three-mile-long  heir  line, 
ill  runs  down  the  holler  to  East 
1  tipple,  tunneling  through  a 
Britain  on  the  way,  is  a  local 
[per,  the  dominant  feature  on 
alandscape.  The  belt  line  runs 
<ty-tour  hours  a  day,  every  day, 
Continued  on  page  86 
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Referral  Service  forBodyworkers 

PROFESSIONAL 
MASSAGE  THERAPISTS 

A  Phone  Call  Away 

One  telephone  call  will  locate  the 
appropriate  certified  /  licensed  massage 
therapist  for  your  personal  needs  by 
geographical  location  and  type  of 
massage.  Listings  furnished  by  voice  or 
FAX. 

Service  commences  November  1st,  1994. 

Professional  therapists  may  be  listed  by  calling 
(619) 325-0814 


M.  Ed.  Programs 


Plymouth  State  College  offers  degrees 
in  the  following  areas 

•  Administration  &  Supervision 

•  Computer  Education 

•  Social  Science:  Heritage 
Studies  Q 

•  Reading  &  Writing  Specialist 

•  Counselor  Education 

•  Environmental  Science 

•  Mathematics  Education 

•  Elementary  &  Secondary 
Self-Designed  Studies 


P  LYMOUTH  STATE  COLLEGE 

of  the  University  System  of  New  Hampshire 


For  more  information  contact: 
Plymouth  State  College,  Office  of 
Graduate  Studies.  Dept.  JJ,  M.Ed. 
Programs,  Speare  Building,  Plymouth, 
NH  03264.  1-800-FOR-GRAD  or  603- 
535-2737;  FAX:  603-535-2648. 


STUDY  ABROA 
IN  GREECE 

SEMESTER  •  YEAR  •  SUMMER 

College  level  courses  in: 

Ancient  Greek  Civilization 
Mediterranean  Studies 
Modern  Greek 

•  Instruction  in  English 

•  Extensive  study-travel 
coordinated  with 
classroom  instruction 

•  Credit  by  pre-arrangement 

•  Optional  trips  to  nearby 
countries 

COLLEGE  YEAR  IN  ATHENS 

I  st.  I962 
North  American  Office,  Dept  II 
P.O.  Box  390890,  Cambridge,  MA  02139 
617  547-6141 


Promotion  Interns  Wanted 

Harper's  Magazine  seeks  college  students  and 
graduates  to  serve  as  full-time  interns  for  three 
to  five  months  (unpaid)  in  the  promotion  de- 
partment. Gain  hands-on  experience  in  publici- 
ty, special  events,  advertising  promotion,  and 
the  workings  of  a  national  magazine.  Work 
with  the  vice  president  of  corporate  \  public 
affairs  and  the  promotion  manager  on  press 
releases,  merchandising  proposals,  advertising 
presentations,  media  kit  pieces  For  informa- 
tion and  an  application,  call:  (212)  614-6564. 


ri.m  now  to  include  I  liir/vr'v  Vki&ijme  ( '.it 
alog  Showcase  .i-  part  ol  yom  llWi  marketing 
pi. ins.  Catalog  Showcase  is  our  exclusively 
four-color  advertising  section  toi  direct  re- 
sponse advertisers  to  showcase  their  catalogs, 
services,  and  products,  hor  more  information 
about  Cataloj  Showcase,  contact  IVbbie 
Goldberg  at  (212)  dl4-bVi0i  Spring  Edition 
deadline  is  |anuar\  $rd. 


i.tn  1 1  in  iii  >.u  ri  k  ii  'i  i  i 


CLASSIFIED 


BOOKS 


c  DetuTSea  Scrolls  arc  bin  a 

'part  ol  many  startling  discoveries  in  this  lialf- 
century  thai  have  revolutionized  scholar!) 
studies  i>t  Hiblicul  Prophecy  and  . 
challenging  long  held  traditions  &  beliefs 
If  you  cvrr  wondered,  this  is  what  you','-  cen 
waiting  for!  r\t  last,  *'  w»-'i""wjnt'  crtlttfiie  thai 

tells  it  like  it  really  is!  •  Send  #10  SASE  i  Info 
SCI  •  P  O  Box  260^17  •  Piano    I  X  ' 


Birth  Control  hy  Injec  tion:   I  he  uniold 

i:     I      I  !  le  II  '  \  U  1 1 1  ll  being 

I 

"Flunk  the  I1ADS  O  Ph  V>.  S  .lalism." 
!  ! 

Ii.  4° 


Booklover's  smorgasbord.  Free  catalogue. 
Iron   Keltic    Books,   Hancock  Road, 

; 


LOVE  POEMS  &  OTHERS,  1953-1993 

by  George  Tibbon  Illustrations  by  Susan 
Tibbon  176  pp  $16.95.  Cassette,  35 
selections,  $9.95  Both,  $25  Libraries 
Publishing  Company,  Box  3283-C,  San 
Diego,  CA  92163-1283 


Old  guy  canoes  Mississippi.  Write-'  book. 
"It's  riveting!"  (800)  278-6181. 

Sixties  Novel:  The  Dreams  Are  Dying  by 

Everett  Whealdon.  $8.95,  $1  postage.  Dan 
River  Press,  P.O.  Box  298,  Thomaston, 

i  I 

transatlantic  Books.  I  lee  search,  no  obli- 
gation, rhousands  of  bonks  found  annually 
in  Britain  and  America.  P.O.  Box  15526-3, 
Ai  Ian t a,  ( la.  50  <  3  5.  (Out  ol  print ) 

Huge  catalogue  of  unpublished  books.  Or- 
der directly  from  authors.  Free  details.  P.O. 
B..x  23814,  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  86002. 

Encyclopedia  discount  —  rock -hot  torn 
prices!  Information:  2222  Coronado  Av- 
enue, Suite  E-200,  San  Diego,  Calif.  (619) 


Single  Man's  Guide  to  International  Trav- 
el. 240  pages,  hesi  friend  von  ever  had. 
I  inn  fantasy  into  reality.  $18.95  plus  S5 
S&l  I.  ( '.ill  (,s00)  247-6553. 


j    \  Discover  the  exciting  new  cooperative 

L  . political  process  ol  Precinct  Citizen  Assemblies, 
^L^fc^J  Inspired  by  Thomas  Jefferson.'  Now  \-.  i tic  lime  to 

Kt  jc  K.ili/,  |i  It,  r  n'iii's  ilri  Jin  fi.i  Vim  ru  j  .mil  solve  «ui 
t^^^^m  imiimii  iliM.ni,  |>,ililiial  pridloc  k  liv  tn.ilin^  m  l(- 
^t^r  r  i.i,!-  i  .i  i/,  ii  as>t*nitijjvs  at  pre,  inct  St  ward  levels! 

I  he  wit  uf  humanity  cannot  devi\t  a  more  \ulul  bu.\t\  for  u  free  A 

duruhU  republic.*  To  order  your  Citizen  Assembly  Manual, 
send  SI?  95  (plus  S?  00  s :h)  check  or  money  order  to: 
Transcnsus  Action;  P  O  Box  1892.  Portland,  OP.  97207 


Oi  l  -Ol  -I'RIN  I  BOOKS 


int-book  finder.  Send  wants: 


( 'avion  Booksearch.  Ellison  Bay,  Wis. 
54210  We'll  h  any  title— 70,000  in 
toci-  (414)  ^4  2955  or  (800)  288-7724- 

(m  S  Books.  Oui-of-prini  hooks  located. 
Include  phone/address  with  wants.  P.O. 
Box  12,  (  ireai  River,  N.Y.  1 1739. 

POETRY 

Poetry  published.  No  gimmicks.  Send  up 
lo  !  £30C  award.  Quill  Books,  P.O.  Box 
J109-X,  Haiiingen,  l  ex.  78551-3109. 

LITERARY  SERVICES 

Publish  your  book  now!  Your  book  can  be 
published  and  promoted  by  the  leading  sub- 
sidy book  publisher.  Send  tor  free  booklet: 
HP-2,  Vantage  Press,  516  W.  34th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

Term-paper  assistance.  19,27o  papers  avail- 
able! 506-page  catalogue — rush  $2.  Re- 
search,  I  I  V_2  Idaho,  -206HB,  Los  Angeles, 
i  !alif.  90025.  Toll-free  hot  line:  (800)  351- 
0222;  California:  (M0)  477-8226. 

We  write  everything.  Reports,  papers, 
company  books.  Professional.  ARI/WS, 
Box  377  3a,  Oak  Park,  111.  60301 . 

Well-known  editor,  writer,  teacher  (Es- 
cjutre,  The  Paris  Review,  Scribner's,  Bantam, 
Dell,  the  Iowa  Writers'  Workshop)  offers 
manuscript  critique,  editing,  consultation, 
private  tutorials  on  short  stories,  novels,  and 
literan  nonfiction.  (415)  346-4115. 


PUBLISH  WITH  RUTLEDGE! 


Become  p. in  nl  the  Kutledge  family. 

We  otter  .1  complete  publishing  plan 

l  el  out  prolcsMon.il  stall  work  with  Rutledge  Books 

you  to  produce  an  attractive,  high-  Dept  HA12 

i  ,    u    i     c      i  ,  ,       u  P-O.  Box  315 

quality  hook    Send  lor  our  Iree  hro  _  , 

'  Bethel,  CT 

chure  outlining  our  step-by-slep  plan  06801-0315 


Research/writing.  Academic  and  other. 
Research  Service,  Chicago,  111.  60714. 
(312)  774-5284. 

Publisher  needs  new  authors:  fiction,  po- 
etry, essays,  nonfiction.  Send  manuscripts 
to  North  American  Publishing,  2801  Har- 
lock  Road,  Melbourne,  Fla.  32934. 

New  authors:  Improve  your  odds  of  publi- 
cation! Professional  editor/writer  will  sharp- 
en your  manuscript  before  submission. 
Proofreading,  writing,  editing,  critiques, 
typing,  desktop  publishing,  marketing. 
Ieclmic.il  subjects  welcome.  The  Watson 
(  uoup  iM  2)  472-22  *0. 

Manuscripts  wanted.  Subsidy  publisher 
with  70-year  tradition.  Call  (800)  695-9599. 

BOOKPLATES 

American  Artists  ol  the  Bookplate:  1970- 
1990  (155  pp.).  A  directory  of  more  than  fifty 
modern  ariisis.  Biographies,  illustrations,  and 
information  to  commission  a  personalized  de- 
sign. For  institutions  and  individuals:  $15 
postpaid.  Free  information.  Cambridge  Book- 
plate, Box  340,  ( Cambridge,  Mass.  02238. 


MUSIC 


m 

RHINEBECK  RECOR  „ 
Classical  CD's 

Attentive  Service  Informed  Reoocnmen 
AH  Labels,  incl.  Imports  Competitive 
(800)446-2084 
POB  299  Clinton  Corners,  NY  12514 


PUBLICATIONS 


femme  musique:  Premier  issue  Sep 
1994  of  new  magazine  written  hy 
about  women  and  their  music.  $3  pti , 
$18  per  year  subscription  (6  issues 
to;  femme  musique,  Dept.  H,  Gene 
livery,  Oriskany,  Va.  24130. 


Cultural,  historically  based,  literate 
letter.  Reviews,  etc.  Free  sample.  Ottc 
Compass,  Box  1769,  Murphys,  Calif.  9 

Unhappy  at  work?  Job  Decision  Kit  il 
tests,  guide,  book.  Send  $14-95  to  Dtft* 
Holloway,  20402  150th  Drive,  Suncitj 
An:.  85375.  

EDUCATION 


^— ~    Speak  Spanish  French  or  an 
— ^    Languages  as  diplomats  do,  using  i 
£      U.S  Stale  Department  easy  sell-sl 
selles  and  Textbooks  Call  lor  tree 


X    Dpt  hi  800  722  6C 


Audio  Language  cv  knowledge  1  ,,l 

12112  Lexington  Suite  272-HI.  NY.  N 


Guatemala:  study  Spanish.  Individ 
instruction,  homestay.  (612)  690-94/ 


Spani 

 ,r 


You  can 
learn  more 

reading  th 

♦  World  news  montl 

♦  Intermediate  Span 

♦  Bilingual  glossary 

♦  $25  subscription 

♦  FREE  Brochu 
Educational  News  Se 

Box  60478  (HPi.  Florence.  MA 

1  -800-«500-<44 


Study  Chinese  at  home.  Free  bra 
Write:  AICS,  Box  453,  Charleston, 
Va.  25414. 


^Speak  a  Foreign  Langu 
Like  a  Diploma 

Learn  on  your  own  with  audio-cassette  cc 
I  used  by  U.S.  State  Dept.  Programmed  fo 

learning.  91  languages  in  all.  Comprehe 
I  Call  or  write  tor  tree  catalog.  1-800-345- 
'  Our  22nd  year. 

Guilford,  CT  C 


•ne  time,  per  word;  three  limes,  $2.75  per  word;  six  times,  $2.65  per  word;  twelve  times,  $2.55  per  wore 

h  >\  numbers  /II'  codes  couni  .is  one  word.  Classified  Display:  Minimum  one  inch.  One  time,  $200  per 
'  mes,  $160  pel  column  inch;  twelve  time"..  $140  per  column  inch.  The  closing  tor  classified  copy  is  the  firs 
j  •K/wiJ  advertisements  mil  be  act  epied  Make  checks  payable  to  I  larper's  Magazine  and  send  to  Harper's  Cli 
tclepl*  'I    number  i  in  all  c(  rrespondence.  Address  mc|uines  to  t  i.iyle  S.  Raskin,  Special  Sections/Classified  M'c 


English  in  China.  One-year  posi- 
ipend  provided.  Must  have  univei 
Jferee.  Call  China  Advocates:  (800) 
4 


University  Degrees 


)|     Self  Paced      Home  Study 
I  ite  Bachelors  Masters  Doctors 

E  Admin,  Psychology,  Finance, 
njr  ilegal,  Int'l  Business.  Health 


nan  Resources.  Tech  Mgmt  !}?(• 


I  477-2254  (24  hrs) 
i  n  California  University 

!  lion-HA,  Tustm,  CA  92680 


tr's,  master's,  doctorate.  Guide  to 
offering  non-residential  degree  pro- 
■  i  hrough  independent  heme  study. 
1  ited,  cconoiiiK,il,  accelerated  pro- 
•  Croclit  given  F>r  prior  accomplish- 
™  nd  work  experience.  Free  brochure. 

nude  C&B,  P.O.  Box  826H1,  Beni- 
|if.  94510.  (800)  835-8535. 

pproved  university  degrees.  Eco- 
1  home  study  for  Bachelor's,  Mas- 
octorate;  fully  approved  hy  Califor- 
:e  Council  for  Private  Postsecondary 
national  Education.  Prestigious  facul- 
tsels  for  independent  study  and  lile- 
;nce  credits.  Free  information: 
1  Crews,  M.D.  (Harvard),  President, 
bia  Pacific  University,  Dept.  2FC>7. 
htrd  Street,  San  Rafael,  Calif.  94901. 
52-1522  or  (415)  459-1650. 


3 LEARN  SPANISH 

ki)»Costa  Rica«Ecuador»Guatemala»More 

•  Leam  Spanish  the  RIGHT  way  FAST 

•  For  aJ  ages  and  all  levels 
.  -Executive Intensive Proofams 

I  nn  Unlimited      .  .       ,  .        .  ,  *   .  , 

ii  icr.Ein  i»h»«ii  •  Leisure  (rums,  rainforest,  mote...) 


40513  •  Pttiia.PA  19106- 1-800-879-6640 


it  lessons.  Information:  SASE,  7M2 
i  Street,  Tucson,  An:.  85730. 

pal  Associate,  Bachelor's,  Doctoral 
..  Business  administration,  law,  para- 
'sychology,  technology  management, 
e,  MIS,  international  business, 
-care  ad  minist  rat  ii  in ,  h  u  man  re  - 
!,  communications.  Southern  (  la  1  i - 
University,  202  Fashion-HA,  Tustin, 
>2680.  (800)  477-2254. 

'LOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

typists.  PC  users  needed.  $35,000 
al.  Details,  call  (805)  962-8000,  ext. 
2. 

Ijid  for  reading  hooks!  $  1 00  per  hi  h  ik 

lame  and  address  to Calco  Publishing 
IC-658),  500  South  Broad,  Meriden, 
p  06450. 

noney  reading  hooks.  $30,000/yr.  in- 
fcotential.  Details:  (805)  962-8000, 
B22432.  

lig — hand  addressing.  $500  weekly 
Be.  Write:  National,  P.O.  Box  104- 
lland  Park,  N.Y.  11558-0104. 

J  VACATIONS  

gjter  cruises — deluxe,  exotic,  inexpen- 
iravLtips  Association,  P.O.  Box  218B1, 
[jig,  N.Y.  11358.  (800)  872-8584. 

i  exchange.  Join  responsible  world- 
Inembership  for  inexpensive  travel! 
)788-CITY. 


Florence:  Private  walking  tours.  Custom- 
designed  to  enchant  you;  in  and  out  oi  the 
city.  (708)  432-1814;  tax:  (708)  4 32- 1 889. 


Great  Britain's  most  inviting  cottages,  manor 
houses  and  conversions  for  rent.  Fully  fur- 
nished, bed/bath  linens,  telephone,  log  fires, 
garden,  plus  a  basket  heaped  with  provisions. 
Contact:  Suzanne  Cohen.  Agent  for  Rural  Re- 
treats, 94  Winthrop  St.,  Augusta.  Maine  04330. 
Tel.  (207)  622-0743.  Full-color  catalogue  S3. 


Sangha:  A  Guide  to  Spiritual  Retreats  in 
the  U.S.A.  For  Mac  or  \\  '  users  <>nl\  Foi  a 
copy  send  $7  (check  or  money  order)  to: 
The  Softbook  Press,  421  E.  65th  Si  reel, 
Suite  B,  New  York.  N.Y.  10021,  Enjoy  your 
winter  vacations  the  peaceful  way! 


Invitation  to  Tuscan)  is  a  small  European  firm  spe- 
cializing in  properties  in  west-central  Tuscany,  one  ol 
the  most  beautiful  areas  in  the  world.  Villas,  ancient 
lowers,  and  farmhouses  for  rent  h\  the  week.  Contact 
Suzanne  B,  Cohen,  North  American  A»ent,  ')  t 
Winthrop  St.,  Augusta,  Manic  04,330.  (207)  622- 
0743.  Catalogue  S3, 


Cruise  English  Canals.  Historian-skipper, 
good  tood,  no  schedule  $645  weekly.  P.O. 
Box  2083,  Springfield,  Mass.  01101.  (413) 
562-9296. 


GALAPAGOS 


You,  9  other  adventurers  and  our  licensed  natural- 
ist will  sail  by  yacht  to  explore  more  islands  than 
any  other  Galapagos  expedition.  60  trip  dates. 
Machu  Picchu  option.  Free  brochure. 

Inc j  Floats  510-420-1550 
1 31 1-HP  63rd  St.,  Emeryville  CA  94608 


Romantic  Italy — Study  photography,  draw- 
ing, or  simply  enjoy  art  for  2,  3,  or  6  weeks. 
Special  Discount  Tours  leaving  May  25. 
(602)  887-5287. 


ENGLISH  WANDERER 

Walking  holidays  in  the  hills  and  along 
r,    the  coastal  paths  of  Britain  staying  at 
quality  country  inns. 

English  Wanderer,  6  George  Street 
*      FERRYHILL,  County  Durham.  DL1 7  ODT,  England 

Tel:  011-44.1740-653169    Fax  011-44-1 740-657996 


Travel  Ink  has  the  latest  travel  informa- 
tion. Costa  Rica,  Belize,  Guatemala,  and 
Galapagos/Ecuador.  Send  S5  per  country. 
P.O.  Box  1 2 11-',  station  "B,"  Ottawa,  (  >n- 
t .n  n  i,  Canada  K  1  P  5R  3. 


MERCHANDISE 


Cars  for  $100!  Trucks,  boats,  4-wheelers, 
motor  homes,  furniture,  electronics,  umi' 
puters,  etc.,  hy  FBI,  IRS,  DEA.  Available  in 
your  area  now  .  (  'all  (805)  962-8000,  ext.  S- 
22432. 


OLDTYME^f 

Rubber  Stamps 

SK\DsfDesgns? 
Utterly  Divine  ,^o£jf  , 
Catalogue    *liH"*i>  S 

OOD 


Replica  Swiss  watches.  Besi  warranty, 
prices,  quality,  service,  guarantees.  (404f 

682-0609. 

Queers  in  History.  IBM  oi  Macintosh 
database  of  650  prominent  gays,  lesbians 
600  Fu  .  to  present.  Includes  computet  triv- 
ia game.  Educational,  tun,  ureal  gifi  roi  thai 
"special"  pels,  ,n.  (    1  5)  782-  1  590. 

Knit  away  stress!  Easy,  learn-to-handknil 
kits.  (,  :atalogue  >2.  M.idd\  Fame,  Suite  401 , 
3445  Ridgewi  >od,  Monti  eal,  Quebet ,  (  !ana- 
da  H3V  1B7.  (514)  7*7-n5U). 

HEALTH 


Nordictrack  $399.95.  t  all  now  and  get  up 

to  $4e'.'-'5  in  free  upgrades!  Factory  direct: 
(800)  441-7891,  ext.  TW4L4. 

ANCIENT  TEACHINC  !S 

Jesus  fictional — Incontrovertible  proof!  $5. 
Abelard,  P.O.  Box  5652-H,  Kent,  Wash. 
98064. 

CONTACT  LENSES 

Buv  your  contact  lenses  (all  Frauds)  al 
wholesale  prices  Seventy  percent  savings. 
Example — disposables  517  Information: 
(800)  521-3511. 

GIFTS 


BARNEY-} ZED  TO  DEATH? 

EXPRESS  YOURSELF  WI7H  THIS  SHIM! 

13' '  x  13  richly  detailed  comic-OCrO*  style  image 
six 'Colors  hand  silkscreened  on  troni  o'  ash 
colored  shirt  Available  in  M-L  XL  XXL  (XXL  add  S3) 

■  T-SHIRT  $15  (add  S3  S  &  M) 

10O*tj  conon  fsawwigM         in  t,l  udii  S3  S  4  «i 

■  SWEATSHIRT  '22  (add  »  S  8  H) 

?7V«    yiWrongnWIy  "I  K5  .M0  S3  S  A  Ml 

VISA  MasterCard  Please  ta*  caro  *  expiration  date 
and  signature  to  509.7fl.imjl.  WA  res  8%  sales  tan 
,  ;        ■  or  money  order  to  WILD  BILL  GRAPHICS 

131?  W  Fitlti  •  Spokane  WA  992M  •  5097474181 


PENISES  OF  THE 
ANIMAL  KINGDOM 

Comparative  anatomy  chart  (23"x35")  depicts  the  male  copulatory  organs 
of  several  animals,  from  man  to  whale.  Features  the  fingerlike  appendage 
of  the  porpoise  penis,  the  extended  urethra  of  the  giraffe,  and  many  other 
genitological  oddities.  A  lithograph  of  rare  quality  suitable  for  framing  and 
display.  Includes  an  insert  of  descriptive  text.  Ideal  as  an  educational 
resource,  decoration  for  home  or  office,  or  unique  gift.  Send  $8.95  +  $2 
for  p  &  h  to:  Scientific  Novelty  Co.,  Box  673-K,  Bloomington,  IN  47402. 
Delivery  by  Christmas  on  request  for  orders  received  by  December  21 . 


ACROSTIC  PUZZLES 

More  Fun  Than  Crosswords  •  Great  Gift  for  Puzzle  Fans 

Challenging  engrossing  word  puzzles  Never  belore  published 
Bound  volume  ol  ten.  $7  50  (unbound.  $6  00)  Please  send  check  or 
money  order  to  Sinus  Puzzles,  PO  Box  40151,  Pasadena  CA  91 1 14 
Canada/Mexico  please  add  $  50  ($2  50  outside  North  America)  lor  S/H 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Literary  couple,  one  ,i  gourmet  chef,  will 
oiil-  for  your  property  in  exchange  for  .1 
place  to  write.  Dennis  Holder,  6012  lunius, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75214.  (214)  954-43M.  ' 

GOURMET 


Upton 
Tea  Imports 


Purveyor  of  the  World's  Finest  Teas 

800-234-8327 


Free  catalog  listing 
over  120  vaneties  ot 
garden-fresh,  loose  tea 


P.O.  BOX  159- A  *  UPTON,  MA  01568 


America's  best  spices  tor  126  years.  Free 
catalogue,  coupon,  samples.  Watkins  Quali- 
tv  Products,  ('.ill  independent  director 
(S00)  270-3429. 


Todd  &  Holland,  Tea  M  ivb,.us:  For 

LONDON  APARTMENTS 

THEATRE  TICKE'I  S/TOURS 
Selection  of  20  Flats  g 


LAND  PACKAGES 
London  Theatre  Link 
Brochures/Photos/References 
801-393-4530;   Lax:  SO  1-021-4933 

PERSONALS 


Painter,  shy  but  capable  ot  deep  friendship, 
physician  with  two  grown  oflspring,  finan- 
cially independent  slim  and  attr-^  ^e,  gar- 
dener seeks  in  Chicago  male  tor  panion  of 
creative  intensity.  Forward  replies  to:  150  N. 
Wacker  Drive.  #  2300.  Chicaro,  III.  60606. 


The  Letter  Exchange  brings  you  conversa- 
tion. Meet  minds,  not  bodies.  Send  SASH: 
P.O.  Ron  62 IN  1 1.  Albany,  c  .iht.  lM706. 


Single  Booklovers,  a  national  group,  has 
heen  yetting  unattached  booklovers  togeth- 
er since  1970.  Please  write:  P.O.  Box  117, 
Oradyville,  Pa.  19059;  or  ^ill  (215)  $58- 


Anachron — the  generation  bridge.  (.  )ldet 
women/younger  men;  younger  women/older 
men.  Send  SASH  P.O.  Box  II -326,  New 
York,  N.Y.  I  1  $67. 


Russia,  Scandinavia,  France,  U.S.A.,  etc.: 

Correspondence  lor  sincere  professionals 
worldwide.  Scanna  International,  P.O.  Box 
-HIP,  Pittsford,  N.Y.  14534.  (800)  677- 

At  the  Gate.  Meet  singles  sharing  values 
on  the  environment,  personal  growth,  spiri- 
tuality .  peace,  justice.  Free  details.  P.O.  Box 
09506-HP,  Columbus,  Ohio  43209. 


Artistic  Connections  linking  single 
lovers  i  it  the  .uis  .moss  the  nation.  Music, 
art,  lilin,  literature,  dan(  e,  drama,  photogra- 
phy.  Write:  A(  ',  P.O.  Box  1  16,  Chatham, 

Classical  Music  Losers'  Exchange.  Nation- 
wide link  between  unattached  musk  lovers. 
P.O.  Box  51,  Pelham,  N.Y.  10803.  (HOC) 


Meet,  confidentially,  serious  and  tun 
health-conscious  people  Angelic,  P.O.  Box 
2418,  Falls  (  luirch,  Va.  22042.  (705)  641- 


The  Singles  Registry.  Intellectual  and  sin- 
cere associations.  SASF:  207  Hill-Lake 
Manor.  I  hll  (  1 1 \ ,  Minn.  55748. 


British  pen  pals!  Selections  based  on  your 
interest,  age,  etc   Satisfaction  guaranteed! 

I  rans.it Lint ic  Penfriends,  TO. 
i,  (   ihl    '  i]\ 


m — IS),  kind,  loyal,  playlul, 
.  >  )    i  ice- look  i  nu 

espei    1 1  v  a  certain  idealis- 

uirriagt  n.  P.O.  Box 

rancisco  i  i  '4128. 


Soulmate  News,  a  singles  network/newslet- 
ter. Meet  others  seeking  spiritual  partners. 
Growth/relationships,  books,  tapes.  Infor- 
mation $1:  P.O.  Box  769,  Ramah,  N.Mex. 



c  ultured  singles:  publish  your  "Personals" 
a  I  in  Europe,  South  America.  44  cities.  Ex- 
cellent response-.  Friendship,  romance,  se- 
leci  introductions.  Complimentary  cata- 
logue. (215)  529-7744.  Simpatica:  1657 
Fairway,  Rydal,  Pa.  19046. 

ET  CETERA 


Discover  FACETS  VIDEO'S  astonishing  collection  of 
20,000  foreign,  classic  American,  silent,  documentary, 
line  arts  and  children's  videos  and  laser  disks  that  you  will 
simply  no/ find  anywhere  else.  Purchase  or  rent  by  mail 
FACETS  VIDEO,  1517  W.  Fullerton,  Chicago  60614 


FREE  SAMPLER  CATALOG:  1-800-331-6197 


Scientists  prove  God,  Jesus  real,  verify 
healings,  contact  afterlife,  survey  gold  from 
si  reel  in  Heaven.  1 8+  $3.99/min.  (900) 
438-3387-  Southern  Investments. 


CANCER? 

The  key  to  success  is 
knowing  the  options. 

The  Cancer  Patient  Interface 
can  provide  you  with  a  personalized 
research  report,  containing  relevant 
information  about  your  specific  illness 
and  available  treatment  options. 


Call  now  for  your  free 
information  package: 


The 

Cancer  Patient 

Interface" 


(216)798-0800 


JIS~.«..I  INTERFACE  MEDICAL  RESEARCH,  INC 


INTERNS 
WANTED 

Harper's  Magazine  is  accepting  appli- 
cations from  college  students  and  grad- 
uates for  Its  internship  program.  Interns 
serve  full  time  on  an  unpaid  basis  for 
three  to  five  months  and  get  practical 
experience  in  critical  reading  and  analy- 
sis, research,  fact-checking,  and  the 
general  workings  of  a  national  maga- 
zine. Each  intern  works  with  an  editor 
on  one  section  of  the  magazine,  takes 
part  in  the  creation  of  the  Harper's  In- 
dex, and  is  encouraged  to  generate 
ideas,  read  widely,  and  approach  prob- 
lems creatively.  For  further  information 
and  an  app1   ition,  call:  (212)  614-6500. 


( Continued  from  page  83 
except  when  there's  a  stoppage 
the  tipple.  Built  in  1990  at  a  cos 
some  $15  million,  the  three-fo 
wide  belt  line  is  the  newest  techr 
ogy  the  area  can  boast.  Yet  in 
.way — except  magnitude — doe 
differ  from  conveyors  that  were  u 
in  the  mines  fifty  years  ago. 

The  belt  line  follows  Tom 
Creek  out  of  the  holler.  Looking 
some  nightmare  toy — a  giant  d\ 
minum  worm — it  runs  for  three  m 
through  empty  country  until 
reaches  its  terminus  at  East  G 
Belt  lines  have  moved  coal  throt 
the  hollers  around  Rhodell  since 
town  was  founded  in  1907;  es; 
maps  show  mines  at  the  foot  of  Ml 
Street.  In  the  life  of  the  townspeo 
coal  has  always  been  the  central  f 
and  moving  coal  meant  mov 
money,  some  of  which  inevita 
made  its  way  into  everyone's  pock 
But  today,  in  a  town  like  Rhoc 
coal  moving  in  vast  quantitie 
no  longer  an  index  of  local  pi 
perity.  The  town  struggles  to  c| 
tain  two  disparate  poles  of 
American  experience — raw  ene 
and  irreversible  decay.  While 
almost  surreal  gigantism  swells 
mine's  outdated  technology,  m 
ing  it  possible  for  machines  to 
tract  more  coal  from  the  ea 
with  less  and  less  human  as: 
tance,  life  in  town  spirals  do\ 
ward,  shrinking  in  sec 
richness,  and  purpose. 


A 


I  drove  out  of  Rhodell,  b 
to  the  main  highway,  the  rain  sw 
in  from  the  west.  It  fell  on  the 
of  shotgun  shacks,  on  the  burn 
out  grocery,  on  the  street  in  fron 
the  shuttered  tavern.  It  ripplec 
the  sludge  pond  and  wet  the  lim 
wash  behind  the  red  house  at 
railroad  crossing.  It  moved  up 
holler,  drumming  on  the  alumir 
shield  of  the  belt  line.  The  rain 
on  the  shale  heap  and  on  Ron 
Bimbo  where  they  lay  under  R( 
car  struggling  to  replace  a  hro! 
starter.  Rising  over  ridge  and  hoi 
it  darkened  the  whole  town  laid 
beneath  it:  the  belt  line  endin; 
the  tipple,  the  juggernaut  trucks 
riving  to  collect  the  coal.  The  i 
collected  in  the  gutters  and  in  a 
minutes  ran  black. 


DOl  HLi:  ACROSTIC  NO 


1 


h\  Thomas  H.  Middleton 


.he  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  contain  .1 
[uotation  from  .1  published  work.  The  numbered 
quares  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the  num- 
iered  blanks  under  the  WORDS.  The  WORDS  form 
in  acrostic:  the  first  letter  of  each  spells  the 
lame  of  the  author  and  the  title  of  the  work 
rom  which  the  quotation  is  taken.  The  letter  in 
he  upper  right-hand  corner  of  each  square  indi- 
:ates  the  WORD  containing  the  letter  to  be  en- 
tered in  that  square.  Contest  rules  and  the  solu- 
ion  to  last  month's  puzzle  appear  on  page  75. 


JES  WORDS 

Sobriquet  for                 

Eddie  Cantor  (2  8  110  182  43  132  10  124  72 
wds.) 

26 

Duplicate,  repli-      —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

ca(2wds.)              51     83  123  153  14  +s  4 

s>2     1  SO 

Figure  of  speech,                 

both  sharp  and  73  156  19  7s  60  71  21  126 
dull 

Rodgers  &  Hart                 

tune  from  The          20     63  70  88  158  144     37  105 

Boys  jrom  Svra-             

cuse  (4  wds.)  140  17  6  152    180  154 

Shi  iwy  and 

cheap                      in     105  100  147  164  170 

New  York  city                 

on  Lake  Erie,  24  81  55  133  67  3  163  17^ 
near  Buffalo 

III  157 

Throw  light  on,                 

clarify                     36     1 30  5  160  2  s  04     114  [28 

52 

Opaque  bluish                 

mineral                  149    79  102  so  66  120    184  5o 

162 

Shi  ickingly 

dreadful                  143     57  135  45  ^7  [03 

Light,  tenuous;                 

heavenly                 2s>     151  106  136  13  193     98  161 

Nuisances           

134    93  82  2  lis 

Boors,  oafs           

%     185  148  159  145 


M.  Witty,  droll,  wry       

53  77  101     99     172  27 

N.  Opening  at  the               

top  of  the  larynx        1 1 5  175  4l>     54     54  91  10s 

O.  Make  tracks,  get                 

a  move  on  (2  1  7  1     47      31      1  2     13|     12c    121  168 

wds.) 

62 

P.   Bolt  or  ri  >d 

placed  through  a        142     76     112    127    188  87 
chain,  e.g.,  to 
bind  or  anchor  it 

Q.  Coordinated             

costume,  set  178     58     122     61      55     1 90 

R.  Light,  full  of  air             

11      39     141     75     74  19] 

S.  Jockey  or                 

jouster,  e.g.  64     65     90      9     104    137     is  117 

187  169 

T.  With  precision             

and  exactitude  84       1      177     1  16     80     1 3D 

U.  Plant  of  E.Asia  

having  an  aro-  68      34     166    189    lsl     1  Id  46 

mane  root  used 

medicinally 

V.  Hoists           

109    107     33     138  41 
W.  Script  once               

considered  the  32     183     170     25     125     95      15  42 

standard  of  tine 

penmanship;  146     50  K5 

craftiness  (2  wds  ) 

X.  Press  l  li  isely, 
as  fri  'in  affectii  m 
or  tor  comfort 


86     186    113     is     [71    192  155 


^1 .  Female  servant 
or  attendant 


1 74     44  30 


69     2  3     40  167 


ACROSTIC  s, 


FIZZLE 


Short  Order 

In'  Richard  Maltby  Jr.  and  E.  R.  Galli 

(  ) 

\  *\w  light  (word  to  be  entered  in  the  diagram) 
liiil kioJ  in  each  oi  the  Across  rows.  To  identity 
these  twelve  words,  make  a  selection  from  the 
Menu,  lifted  separately.  Answers  to  the  Menu  clues, 
listed  m  random  order,  all  consist  of  two  words.  In 
short  order,  the  correct  placement  will  become  ap- 

Cluc  answer-  include  one  proper  name  and  three 
foreign  words.  The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  ap- 
pears on  page  75. 


1 .  Ph  I ).  ?  It's  torture 

2.  List  opportunity  to  watch  the  evening  news? 

5  Supernumerary  with  bottle  o(  scotch:  hig  man 

4  I  sed  a  -weep 

.  Point  one  st.itt  person  w  ho  makes  a  Jewish  service 
p>  issible 

6.  Wh  it  Adam's  Rib  and  Jackie  0.  have  in  common? 

7.  I  Uijna  follows  Sepcimal  Bliss 

8.  Press  the  gov  ernment  after  tearime 

9.  Play  nisi  before  Epiphany 

10.  Quaver,  go  in  the  . . .  the  . . .  potty 

11.  C  to  D  in  music  has  a  ring — it's  a  bit  of  hell  to  Dante 
12  C  clairvoyance:  start  seance — unnatural  sex  is  then  to 


'2 


33 


: 

9. 


Earn  squash,  peas,  apple  (7) 

Singular  cereal?  Ta-ta  t7) 

i  aerated  animal,  when  inside,  can  poison  (5) 

Sour  a-  a  hero  in  Spain  (4) 

Set  tire  to  Roman  church  (5) 

Removes  features  ot  Edsel's  design  (5) 

\\  here  you  won't  find  those  on  the  outs,  1  hear!  (4) 

t  ieorgia's  humbug  ( 3) 

Little  dog  sounds  Italian — I'm  out  ot  here  (4) 
C  oh.un  i umed  pale  in  Venice  (6) 
Lean  over  baby  wetback  (6) 


1.  I  he  majority  in  America  get  Ivory  Snow  and  32 

2.  You  can  gel  one  past  a  parrot  in  Aladdin  (4) 


10 


23 


33 


25 


17 


26 


32 


22 


27 


13 


14 


26 


13 


3.  Cantor  Fisher,  Doctor  of  English,  passes  away  (6) 
4-  Where  the  action  is  seen  but  not  heard?  Quite  the 
opposite  (5) 

5.  Keeps  after,  in  an  afterthought,  the  evil  sister  (8) 

6.  Place  for  a  star  of  The  Crying  Game  (4) 

7.  Clearly  defined  district  in  Connecticut  (8) 

8.  Here  in  the  Marines  one  sneaker  ( ?)  is  tied  to  another 
(5) 

10.  Dolt  can  become  hoaxed  (6) 

1 1 .  Get  tirm  that  will  give  you  a  leg  up  (3) 

14   "Look  Back  in  Concern" — musical  event  (8) 

16.  Redheaded  chick  who's  all  grown  up — it  takes  one 
back  (5) 

17.  Bring  in  fish,  cut  the  head  off  fish  (3) 

18.  Worker  loses  head  for  a  long  time  (3) 
1^.  Idol  in  bed  is  a  big  drag!  (7) 

20.  The  best  part  of  Haydn's  First  Double  Quartet  (6) 

2 1 .  Beethoven's  in  no  way  heard  a  number  of  his 
symphonies  (4) 

25.  X-rated  movies,  e.g.,  can  give  rise  to  a  cure  for  13  or 
29  Across  (4) 

26.  Concern  about  alien  race  (4) 

27.  In  re:  bounced  check  (4) 

28.  Ache  from  head  to  toe?  Just  the  opposite,  respectively 
(4) 

30.  Being  drunk,  almost  throw  up  (3) 


in;  icted  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Short  Order,"  Harper's  Magazme,  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012.  If 
'\,  please  include  i  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will 
■  i  i •    I  luTper  s  SUnArmc  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the  February  issue.  Winners  of  the  October  pu:ile,  "Double- 
Fran  '  ihfbmsa;  Loraine  Murta»h,  Stoneham,  Massachusetts;  Sue  Davidson  Lowe,  Madison,  Connecticut. 


:  any  luxury-performance  sedans  that  can  scare  traffic  into  the  slow  lane  on  looks  alone.  But  that  show  the  new  Aurora  is.  \^ressive. 
|ha32-valve,  2S()hp.  DOHC  V8,  ABS,  leather*  walnut  and  CI)  stereo  sound.  Ml  of  which  make  the  left-hand  lane  a  much  more  enjoyahle 
)e.  Aurora  by  Oldsmobile.  See  what  happens  when  you  Demand  Better.  I-«S()()-7IS-777X.  \  u  \,,,<-,  /  <  .in  t  >>t<, ,,, 

\HCMi.  orp  All  rights  resertvd  /(»<*■/<■  I  /:  America'  Uirora  /\  ,<  trademark  t>J  (ieneral  Motors  Corp 
mm  seating  areas  trimmed  in  leather 


